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It  is  the  object  of  the  jjresent  work  to  exhibit,  in  a  series  of-  historical 

dissertations,  a  comprehensive  surfe^  of  the  chief  circumstttices  that  can 

interest  a  philosophical. inquirer  during  the  period  usually  denominated  the 

Middle  Ages.     Such  an  undertaking  must  necessarily  fall  under  the  class  of 

historical  abridgments :  yet  there  wul  peijiaps  be  found  enough  to  distinguish 

it  from  such  asTiave  already  appeared.  .  Manj  considerable  portions  of  time, 

especially  before  the  twelfth  century,  may  justly  be  deemed  so  barren  of 

events  worthy  of  remembrance,  that  a  single  sentence  or  paragraph  is  often 

sufficient  to  give  the  character  of  entire  generations,  and  of  long  dynasties 

of  obscure  kings. 

**  Non  ngloniam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  passa." 

And  even  in  the  more  pleasing  and  instructive  parts  of  this  middle  period,  it 
has  been  my  object  to  avoid  the  dry  composition  of  annals,  and  aimmg,  vrith 
-what  spirit  and  freedom  I  could,  at  a  just  outline  jatbpr  than  a  miniature,  to 
mppress  all  events  that  did  not  appear  essentialljV^nii^atenated  with  others, 
or  illustrative  of  important  conclusionfiu  *.  &i^  'as-the  modes  of  government 
and  constitutional  laws  which  preKailbd'iA  various^ '(Countries  of  Europe,  and 
especially  in  England,  seemed  tJ),^y0'6e^'l^s*ftUj  dwelt  upon  in  former 
works  of  this  description  than  miUitaury  ^  ijlyil'ttan^aptipns,  while  they  were 
deserving  of  far  more  attention,  I  hav^*tdc^n.jp^'8.t9'giVe  a  true  representa- 
tion of  them,  and  in  every  instance  to  poiiiJ.*^ttV.flie'  sources  from  which  the 
reader  may  derive  more  complete  and  <)ri^hal  information.        ^ 

Nothing  can  be  farther  from  my  wishes  than  that  the  following  pa^ges 

should  be  judged  according  to  the  critical  laws  of  historical  composition. 

Trikkl  in  such  a  balance,  they  would  be  eminently  defective.    The  limited 

extent  of  this  work,  compared  with  the  subjects  it  embraces,  as  well  as  its 

.   \  ^  partaking  more  of  the  character  of  pcditical  dissertation  than  of  narrative, 

v>-VJmu8t  necessarily  preclude  that  circumstantial  delineation  of  events  and  of 

1  'vlcharacters  upon  vmich  the  beauty  as  well  as  useftdness  of  a  regular  history 

y.  ^'  so  mainly  depends.    Nor  can  I  venture  to  assert  that  it  will  be  found  alto- 

^;     vgether  perspicuous  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  any  previous  acquafaitance 

;  5  with  the  period  to  which  it  relates ;  though  I  have  only  presupposed,  strictly 

*^^  speaking,  a  knowledge  of  the  common  facts  of  Englisn  history,  and  have 

._j__  J.         .J  .         ..       1.   .1  .  .      .1         «    .     references, 

com- 

jwuiui^m;.    j^uv  uic  oiiaxi^ement  which  I  have  adopted  has  sometimes  ren- 

'  *^dered  it  necessary  to  anticipate  both  names  and  facts,  which  are  to  find  a 

•  more  definite  place  in  a  subsequentpart  of  the  work. 

'     This  arrangement  is  probably  different  from  that  of  any  former  historical 

retrospect.    Every  chapter  of  the  following  volumes  completes  its  particular 

I        subject,  and  may  be  considered  in  some  degree  as  independent  oi  the  rest 

TTie  order,  conscouently,  in  which  they  are  read,  will  not  be  very  material, 

^        though  of  course  1  should  rather  prefer  that  in  which  they  are  at  present  dis- 
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posed.  A  solicitude  to  nvoid  continual  transitions,  and  to  giro  free  scope  tm 
the  natural  association  of  connected  facts,  has  dictated  this  arrangement,  to 
which  I  confess  myself  pa^aL  And  I  have  found  its  inconveniences  so  trifling 
in  composition,  4liat  I  cannot  J>elieYe  tfa^  vriU  occasion  much  trouble  to  tho 
reader. 

The  first  chapter  comprises  the  hjstoiy  of  France  firom  the  invasion  of 
Clovis  to  the  expedition,  exclusively ^  of  Charles  VIII.  against  Naples.  It 
is  not  possible  to  fix  accurate  limits  to  the  Middle  Ages :  out  though  the  ten 
centunes  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  seem,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  to 
constitute  that  period^  a  less  arbitrary-  division  was  necessary  to  render  the 
commencement  and  conclusion  of  an  historical  narrative  satisfactory.  The 
continuous  chain  of  transactTons  on  the  stage  of  human  society  is  ill  divided 
6y  mere  lines  of  chronological  demarcation.  But  as  the  subversion  of  the 
western  empire  ia  manifestly  the  natural  termination  of  ancient  history,  so 
the  estabUahment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  appears  the  moat  convenient  epoch 
for  the  commencement  of  a  new  period.  Less  difficulty  occurred  in  finding 
the  other  limit.  The  invasion  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIII.  was  the  event 
that  first  en^ged  the  principal  states  of  Eurone  in  relations  of  alliance  or 
hostility  which  may  be  deduced  to  the  present  oay,  and  is  the  point  at  which 
every  noan  who  traces  backward  its  pohtical  history  will  be  oUiged  to  pause* 
It  furnishes  a  detenninate  eooch  in  tne  annals  of  Italy  and  Frai^ce,  and  nearly 
coincides  with  events:  whica  naturally  terminate  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  other  countri^{  ;\*i^ 

^The  feudal  system  'is  tf  eatei^in  ihe  second  chapter,  which  I  have  subjoined 
to  the  history  ol  France^  VfihXvhicli*  ifp  lias  a  near  connexion.  Inquiries  into 
the  anticpiities  ol  that  ji;^pm|ifitca*bccDjpiod  more  attention  in  the  last  age 
than  at  present,  anJ^4liqi^'4Miy^'s;n?*a'y-'*f/ove  repulsive  to  many  readers* 
But  there  is  no  royal  foffd^to  jjle  'J^i^d^led^e  of  law ;  nor  can  any  man  render 
aja  obscure  and  intricate  fdl^^JiijsitiSti  either  perspicuous  or  entertainin|L 
That  the  feudal  system  is  an'impcVt^ht  branch  of  historical  knowledge  wOl 
not  be  disputed^  when  we  considef  iiot  only  its  influence  upon  our  own  con- 
stitution, but  that  one  ci  the  parties  which  at  present  divide  a  neighbouring 
kingdom  professes  to  appeal  to  the  original  principles  of  its  monarchy,  as 
they  subsisted  before  the  subversion  of  Uiat  polity. 

The  four  succeeding  chapters  contain  a  sketch,  more  or  less  rapid  and 
general,  of  the  histories  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  Germany,  and  of  die  Greek 
and  Saracenic  empires.  In  the  seventh  I  have  endeavoured  to  develop  the 
progress  of  ecclesiastical  power,  a  subject  eminently  distinguishing  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  of  which  a  concise  and  impartial  delineation  has  long  been 
desin£le. 

The  English  constitution  furnishes  materials  for  the  eiffhth  chapter.  I 
"cannot  hqpe  to  have  dcme  sufiicient  justice  to  this  theme,  wnich  has  cost  me 
considerable  labour ;  but  it  is  wortny  of  remark,  that  since  the  treatise  of 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  itself  open  to  much  exception,  there  has  been  no  historica. 
development  of  our  constitution,  founded  upon  extensive  researches,  or  calcu  • 
lated  to  give  a  just  notion  of  its  character.  For  those  parts  of  Henry's  his 
tory  which  profess  to  trace  the  progress  of  government  are  still  more  jejune 
than  the  rest  of  his  volumes ;  and  Uie  work  of  Professor  Millar,  of  Glasgow, 
however  pleasing  firom  its  liberal  spirit,  displajrs  a  fiiult  too  common  among 
the  philosophers  of  his  country,  that  of  theorizing  upon  an  imperfect  indue 
lion,  and  very  often  upon  a  total  misapprehension  of  particular  facts. 
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The  ninth  and  last  chapter  relates  to  the  general  state  of  society  in  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  comprehends  the  history  of  commerce^  of  man- 
nerSy  and  of  literature.  None  however  of  these  are^treated  in  detail,  and  the 
whole  chapter  is  chiefly  designed  as  supplemental  to  the  rest,  hi  order  to  Taiy 
the  relations  under  which  events  may  be  viewed,  and  ,to  give  a  more  adequate 
sense  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  me  Mickile  Ages/ 

In  the  execution  of  a  plan  far  more  comprehensive  than  what,  with  a  due 
consideratioii  either  of  my  abiUties  or  opportunities,  I  ought  to  have  under* 
taken,  it  would  be  strangely  presmnptuous  to  hope  that  I  can  have  rendered 
nxyself  invulnerable  to  criticism.  Even  if  flagrant  errors  should  not  be  fre- 
quently detected,  yet  I  am  aware  that  a  desire  of  conciseiiess  has  prevented 
me  sense  of  some  passages  from  appearing  sufficiently  distinct;  and  though 
I  cannot  bold  myself  generally  respoBsible  for  omissions,  in  a  work  which 
could  only  be  brought  withm  a  reasonable  Compass  by  the  severe  retrench 
ment  of  superfluous  matter,  it  is  Ughly  probable  that  defective  information, 
forgetfblness,  or  too  great  a  regard  for  brevity,  has  caused  me  to  pass  over 
juany  thin^  which  would  have  materially  illastEated  the  various  subjects  of 
these  inquiries. 

^  I  dare  not,  therefore,  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  tribunal  of  those  supe- 
rior nidges,  who,  having  bestowed  a  more  undivided  attention  on  the  particu- 
lar objects  that  have  interested  them,  may  justly  deem  such  general  sketches 
imperfect  and  superficial ;  but  my  labours  will  not  h^ye  ^proved  fruitless,  if 
th^  shall  conduce  to  stimulate  the  reflection,  to  oMk  i£[^*researches,  to  cor 
lect  die  prejudices,  cnr  to  animate  the  Uberal  w>^^ftii6uM  sentiments  of  in* 
t youth:  .,   .  ..:  ,  /• 
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INVASION  OF  NAPLES  BY  CHARLES  VIIL 


PART  I. 
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and  Character.— Lniiis  the  Debonair.— His  Suc- 
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nmth  and  tenth  Centuries.— Accession  of  Hugh 
Ca^  — His  firat  Successora.  — Louis  VII.— 
Phihp  Augustus.  —  Conqi]^  of  Normandy. — 
War  in  Lan^edoc. — Louis  IX.— His  Charsc- 
tear. — Digression  upon  the  Crusades.— PhiKp  III. 
•Philip  IV.— Aggrandizement  of  French  Mon- 
archy under  his  Reign. — ^Reigns  of  his  Children. 
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UL 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  mighty  fabric  of  empire,  which 
raloor  and  policy  had  founded  upon  the 
Sabrarafoaor  s^ven  hlUs  of  Rome,was  final- 
die  Boniaa  ly  overthrown,  in  all  the  west 
■^*'***^  of  Europe,  by  the  barbarous 
nations  from  the  north,  whose  martial 
energy  and  whose  numbers  were  irre- 
sistibie.  A  race  of  men,  formerly  un- 
known or  despised,  had  not  only  dismem- 
Kaw  sMito-  ^^^  that  proud  sovereignty. 
Beats  oftbe  but  permanently  settled  them- 
Jj2>«wwn^  selves  in  its  fsdrest  provinces, 
and  imposed  their  yoke  upon 
the  ancient  possessors.  The  Yanaals 
were  masters  of  Afiica ;  the  Suevi  held 
part  of  Spain ;  the  Visigoths  possessed 
the  remamder,  with  a  large  portion  of 
Gaol;  the  Burgundians  occupied  the 
{Mwrinces  watered  by  the  Rhone  and  Sa- 
one;  tiie  Ostrogoths  almost  all  Italy. 
The  northwest  of  Gaul,  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire,  some  writers  have 
filled  with  an  Armorican  republic  ;*  while 

•  It  is  impossible  not  to  speak  skeptically  as  to 
tts  repaUic.  or  rather  confederation  of  independ* 


the  remainder  was  still  nominally  subject 
to  the  Roman  empire,  and  governed  by 
a  certain  Syagrius,  rather  with  an  inde- 
p\Uident  than  a  deputed  authority. 

[A.  D.  486.]  At  this  time,  Clovis,  king 
of  the  Salian  Franks,  a  tribe  of  inTsskmof 
Germans  long  connected  with  cio'*^ 
Rome,  and  originally  settled  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  who  had  lat- 
terly penetrated  as  far  as  Toumay  and 
Cambray,*  invaded  Gaul,  and  defeated  Sy- 
agrixis  at  Soissons.  The  result  of  this  vie- 
tory  was  the  sul^ugation  of  those  prov- 
inces which  had  previously  been  consid- 
ered as  Roman.  But  as  their  allegiance 
had  not  been  very  strict,  so  their  loss  was 
not  very  severely  felt ;  since  the  empe- 
rors of  Constantinople  were  not  too  proud 
to  confer  upon  Clovis  the  titles  of  consul 
and  patrician,  which  he  was  tco  prudent 
to  refuse.f 

ent  cities  under  the  rule  of  their  respective  bish 
ops,  which  Du  Bos  has  with  great  ingenuity  raised 
apon  Tenr  sUght  historical  evulence,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  silence  of  Gregory,  whose  see  of  Tonrs  bor 
dered  upon  their  supoosed  territory.  But  his  hy 
pot^eeis  is  not  to  be  absolutely  rejected,  because  it 
IS  by  no  means  deficient  in  internal  probabilitT,  and 
the  earlypart  of  Gregory's  history  is  brief  and  no^ 
ligent  JkL  Bos,  Hist.  Critique  de  rCtablissemeiw 
des  Fran^ais  dans  les  Gaules,  1 1 ,  p.  253.  Gibbon, 
c.  38,  after  following  Du  Bos  in  his  text,  whispers 
as  usual,  his  suspicions  in  a  note. 

*  The  system  of  P^re  Daniel,  who  denies  anY 
permanent  settlement  of  the  Franks  on  the  left 
bsnk  of  the  Rhine  before  Clovis,  seems  incapable 
of  being  aupported.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  pre 
sumption  that  arises  from  the  discovery  of  the 
tomb  and  skeleton  of  Childeric,  father  of  Clovis,  at 
Toumay,  in  1653.  See  Montfaucon,  Monument 
de  la  Monarchie  Fran^aise,  tome  i.,  p.  10. 

t  The  theory  of  Du  Bos,  who  considers  Clovia 
as  a  sort  of  lieutenant  of  the  emperors,  and  aagov. 
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Some  years  alter  this,  Clovis  defeated 
the  Alemanni,or  Swabians,  in  a  great  bat- 
tle at  Zulpich,  near  Cologne.  In  conse- 
q^aence  of  a  vow,  as  it  is  said,  made  du- 
ring this  engagement,*  and  at  the  insti- 
SUion  of  his  wife  Clotilda,  a  princess  of 
urgundy,he  became  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity. [A.  D.  496.]  It  would  be  a  friit- 
less  inquiry  whether  he  was  sincere  in 
this  change;  but  it  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  no  policy  could  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful The  Arian  sect,  which  had  been 
early  introduced  among  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, was  predominant,  though  apparent- 
ly without  intolerance,!"  in  the  Burgundi- 
an  and  Visigoth  courts ;  but  the  clergy  of 
Gaul  were  strenuously  attached  to  the 
Catholic  side,  and  even  before  his  con- 
version had  favoured  the  arms  of  Clovis. 
They  now  became  his  most  zealous  sup- 
porters ;  and  were  rewarded  by  him  with 

emiiu  the  Roman  part  of  his  subjects  by  do  other 
title,  has  justly  seemed  extravagant  to  later  critical 
inquirers  into  the  history  of  France.  But  it  may 
neTertheless  be  true,  that  the  connexion  between 
him  and  the  empire,  and  the  emblems  of  Roman 
magistracy  which  he  bore,  reconciled  the  conquer- 
ed to  their  new  masters.  This  is  judiciously  sta- 
ted by  the  Duke  de  Nivemois.  iakm.  de  PAcad. 
des  Inscnpt.,  tome  xx.,  p.  174.  In  the  sixth  century, 
bowerer,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  nearly 
ignorant  of  Clovis^s  countrymen.  Nothing  can  be 
made  out  of  a  passage  in  Procopius,  where  he 
seems  to  mention  the  Armoricans  under  the  name 
JLp^pvX^  >  ^^  Agathias  gives  a  strangely  romantic 
account  of  the  Franks,  whom  he  extols  fur  their  con- 
formity to  Roman  laws,  iroXirttq  mc  ra  ffoXXa  ;^?wv- 
nu  'Po^atKir,  cat  vonoig  rots  avroif,  k.  r.  X.  He  goes 
on  to  commend  their  mutual  union,  and  observes 
particularly  that,  in  partitions  of  the  kingdom, 
which  had  frequently  been  made,  they  had  never 
taken  up  arms  against  each  other,  nor  polluted  the 
land  with  civil  bloodshed.  One  would  almost  be- 
lieve him  ironical. 

*  Gregory  of  Tours  makes  a  very  rhetorical  story 
of  this  famous  vow,  which,  though  we  cannot 
disprove,  it  may  be  permitted  to  suspect.— L.  ii., 

t  Hist  de  Languedoc,  par  Vich  et  Vaissette, 
tome  i.,  p.  238.  Gibbon,  c.  37.  A  specious  objec- 
tion mifl;ht  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  Gothic 
monarchies  in  Itoly,  as  well  as  Gaul  and  Spain, 
to  the  great  principles  of  religious  toleration. 
These  Anan  sovereigns  treated  their  Catholic  sub- 
jects, it  may  be  said,  with  tenderness,  leaving  them 
in  possession  of  every  civil  privilege,  and  were  re- 
warded for  it  by  their  defection  or  sedition.  But. 
in  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  observed :  1  That  the 
system  of  persecution  adopted  by  the  Vandals  in 
Africa  succeeded  no  better ;  the  Catholics  of  that 
province  having  risen  aninst  them  upon  the  land- 
ing of  Belisarius :  2.  Thst  we  do  not  know  what 
insults  and  discouragements  the  Catholics  of  Gaul 
•nd  Italy  may  have  endured,  especially  from  the 
Arian  bishops,  in  that  age  of  bigotry  ;  although  the 
adminlstrauons  of  Alaric  and  The^oric  were  liber- 
al and  tolerant :  3.  That  the  distmction  of  Anan 
and  Catholic  was  intimately  connected  with  that 
oi  Goth  and  Roman,  of  conqueror  and  conquered ; 
•?  that  itis  difficult  to  separate  the  effecU  of  na- 
•lontt  Rom  those  of  sectariar,  animosity. 


artful  gratitude,  and  by  his  descendaoti 
with  lavish  munificence.  [A.  D.  507.] 
Upon  the  pretence  of  relig[ion,  he  attack- 
ed Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and,  by 
one  great  victory  near  Poitiers  overthrow- 
ing their  empire  in  Gaul,  reduced  them 
to  the  maritime  province  of  Septimania, 
a  narrow  strip  of  coast  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Pyrenees.  The  exploits  of  Clovis 
were  the  reduction  of  certain  independ- 
ent chiefs  of  his  own  tribe  and  family, 
who  were  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Rhine.*  All  these  he  put  to  death 
by  force  or  treachery ;  for  he  was  cast  in 
the  true  mould  of  conquerors,  and  may 
justly  be  ranked  among  the  first  of  his 
class,  both  for  the  splendour  and  the 
guiltiness  of  his  anibitiun.f 

[A.  D.  511.]  Clovis  left  four  sons ;  one 
illegitimate,  born  before  his  m«  descend- 
conversion ;  and  three  by  his  "Jts. 
queen  Clotilda.  These  four  made,  it  is 
said,  an  equal  partition  of  his  dominions ; 
which  comprehended  not  only  France,  but 
the  western  and  central  parts  of  Germa- 
ny, besides  Bavaria,  and  perhaps  Swabia, 
which  were  governed  by  their  own  de- 
pendant, but  hereditary,  chiefs.  Thierry, 
the  eldest,  had  what  was  called  Austra- 
sia,  the  eastern  or  German  division,  and 
fixed  his  capital  at  Metz;  Clodomir,  at 
Orleans^  Childebert,  at  Paris ;  and  Clo- 
taire,  at  Soissons.|  During  their  reigns 
the  monarchy  was  aggrandized  by  the 
conquest  of  Burgundy.    [A.  D.  558.]  Clo- 


*  Modem  historians,  in  enumerating  these  n^^ 
k/i,  call  one  of  them  King  of  Mans.  But  it  is  dif 
ficult  to  understand  how  a  chieftain,  independent 
of  Clovis,  could  have  been  settled  in  that  part  of 
France.  In  fact,  Gregory  of  Tours,  our  only  au- 
thority, does  not  say  that  this  prince,  Regnomens, 
was  King  of  Mans,  but  that  he  was  put  to  death  in 
that  city :  apud  Cenomannis  civitatem  jussu  Chlo 
dovechi  interfectus  est 

t  The  resder  will  be  gratified  with  an  admirable 
memoir,  b^  the  Duke  de  Nivernois,  on  the  policy 
of  Clovis,  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions. 

t  Quatuor  filii  regnum  accipiunt,  et  inter  se 
equA  lance  dividunt— Greg.  Tur.,  1.  iii.,  c.  1.  It 
would  rather  perplex  a  geographer  to  make  an 
equal  division  of  Clovis's  empire  into  portions,  oi 
which  Paris.  Orlesns.  Meiz,  and  Soi^sons  should 
be  the  respective  capitals.  I  apprehend,  in  fact, 
that  Gregory's  ezpre8sion  is  not  very  precise.  The 
kingdom  of  Soissons  seems  to  have  been  the  least 
of  the  four,  and  that  of  Austrasia  the  greatest^ 
But  the  partitions  made  bv  these  princes  were  ex- 
ceedingly  complex ;  insulated  fragments  of  terri- 
tory, and  even  undivided  shares  of  cities,  being  al- 
lotted to  the  worse  provided  brothers,  by  way  of 
compensation,  out  of  the  larger  kingdoms.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  sscertain  the  limits  of 
these  minor  monarchies.  But  the  French  empire 
was  always  considered  ta  one,  whatever  might  be 
the  number  oi  iu  inheritors  ;  and  from  accidents) 
cincumstancesitwasso  fiequently  reunited  as  &iUf 
to  keep  up  this  notion. 
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taiTe,the  youngeBi  brother,  ultimately  re- 
united all  the  kingdoms :  but  upon  his 
death  they  were  again  divided  among  his 
four  sons,  and  brought  together  a  second 
time  by  another  Clotaire  [A.  D.  613],  the 
grandson  to  the  first.  It  is  a  weary  and 
unprofitable  task  to  follow  these  changes 
in  detail,  through  scenes  of  tumult  and 
bloodshed,  in  which  the  eye  meets  with 
no  sunshine,  nor  can  rest  upon  any  inter- 
esting spot.  It  would  be  difficult,  as 
Gibbon  has  justly  observed,  to  find  any- 
where more  vice  or  less  virtue.  The 
names  of  two  queens  are  distinguished 
even  at  that  age  for  the  magnitude  of 
their  crimes :  Fredegonde,  the'  wife  of 
Chilperic,  of  whose  atrocities  none  have 
ioubted ;  and  Brunehaut,  queen  of  Aus- 
trasia,  who  has  met  with  advocates  in 
modem  times,  less,  perhaps,  from  any 
fair  presumptions  of  her  innocence,  than 
from  compassion  for  the  cruel  death 
which  she  undeiwent.* 

[A.  D.  628-638.1  But  after  Dagobert, 
son  of  Clotaire  li.,  the  kings  of  France 
Their  degea-  dwindled  into  personal  insig- 
««cy-  nificance,  and  are   generally 

treated  by  later  historians  as  insensati^ 
or  idiots.f  The  whole  power  of  the  king- 
Mayon  of  Uae  dom  devolved  upon  the  may- 
p«i««.  ors  of  the  palace,  originally 

officers  of  the  household,  through  whom 
petitions  or  representations  were  laid  be- 
fore the  king.  The  weakness  of  sover- 
eigns rendered  this  office  important,  and 
stQl  greater  weakness  suffered  it  to  be- 
come elective ;  men  of  energetic  talents 
and  ambition  united  it  with  military  com- 
mand; and  the  history  of  France,  for 
half  a  century,  presents  no  naines  more 
conspicuous  than  those  of  Ebroin  and 

*  Ever^  hifltorv  will  giTe  a  sufficient  epitome  of 
the  Merovingian  ajrnasty.  The  facts  of  these  times 
are  of  little  other  miportance  than  as  they  impress 
on  the  mind  a  thorough  notion  of  the  extreme 
wickedness  of  almost  every  person  concerned  in 
them,  and  consequently  of  the  state  to  which  soci- 
ety was  reduceo.  Bat  there  is  no  advantage  in 
crowding  the  memory  with  barbarian  wars  and  as- 
sassinations. For  the  question  about  Bninehaut's 
character,  who  has  had  partisans  almost  as  enthu- 
siastic as  those  of  MaiV  of  Scotland,  the  reader 
may  consult  Pasquier,  Hiecherchesdela  France,  1. 
viiL,  or  Veily,  Hist,  de  France,  tome  i,  on  one  side, 
aiKl  a  dissertation  by  OaiUara,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  tome  zzz.,  on  the 
other.  The  last  is  unfavourable  to  Brunehaut, 
and  periectly  satisfactory  to  my  judgment. 

t  An  ingenious  attempt  is  made  by  the  Abb^ 
Tertot,  M^m.  de  TAcademie,  tome  vi.,  to  rescue 
these  monarchs  from  this  long-established  imputa- 
tion. But  the  leading  ^t  is  irresistible,  that  all  the 
loyal  authority  was  iost  during  their  reigns.  How- 
ever, the  best  apology  seems  to  be,  that,  after  the 
victories  of  Pepin  Ueristal,  the  Merovingian  kings 
were,  in  effect,  conquered,  and  their  inefficiency 
#a»  t  matter  of  se^eesary  sobmissioQ  to  a  master. 


Grimoald,  mayors  of  Neiistria  and  Aus- 
trasia,  the  western  and  eastern  divisions 
of  the  French  monarchy.*  These,  how- 
ever, met  with  violent  ends  ;  but  a  more 
successful  usurper  of  the  royal  authority 
was  Pepin  Heristal,  first  mayor,  and  af- 
terward duke,  of  Austrasia ;  who  united, 
\^th  almost  an  avowed  sovereignty  over 
that  division,  a  paramount  command  over 
the  French  or  Neustrian  provinces,  where 
nominal  kings  of  the  Merovingian  family 
were  still  permitted  to  exist.  This  au- 
thority he  transmitted  to  a  more  renown- 
ed hero,  his  son,  Charles  Martel,  who, 
after  some  less  important  exploits,  was 
called  upon  to  encounter  a  new  and  ter- 
rible enemy.  The  Saracens,  after  sub- 
jugating Spain,  had  penetrated  into  the 
very  heart  of  France.  Charles  Marte] 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  ihem  be- 
tween Tours  and  Poitiersf  [A.  D.  732], 
in  which  300,000  Mahometans  are  hyper- 
bolically  asserted  to  have  fallen.  The 
reward  of  this  victory  was  the  province 
of  Septimania,  which  the  Saracens  had 
conquered  from  the  Visigoths.  J 

S'uch  powerful  subjects  were  not  like- 
ly to  remain  long  contented  change  in  tbs 
without  the  crown;  but  the  rojaifluniiy. 

*  The  original  kingdoms  of  Sotssons,  Paris,  and 
Orleans,  were  consohdated  into  that  denominated 
Neustna,  te  which  Burgundy  was  generally  appen- 
dant, though  distinctly  gpvemed  by  a  mayor  of  iu 
own  election.  But  Aquitaine,  the  exact  bounds  of 
which  I  do  not  know,  was,  from  the  time  of  Dago 
bert  I.,  separated  fhmi  the  rest  of  the  monarchy, 
under  a  ducal  dynasty,  sprang  from  Aribert,  brother 
of  that  monarch. 

t  Tours  is  above  seventy  miles  distant  fromPoi 
tiers ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  any  French  antiquary 
has  been  able  to  ascertam  the  place  uf  this  great 
battle  with  more  precision :  which  is  remarkable, 
since,  after  so  immense  a  slaughter,  we  should  ex- 
pect the  testimony  of  **  grandia  efibssis  ossa  se- 
pulcris.** 

The  victorv  of  Charles  Martel  has  immortalized 
his  name,  tfna  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  those 
few  battles  of  which  a  contrary  event  would  have 
essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in  all 
its  subsequent  scenes;  with  Marathon,  Arbela, 
the  Metaurus,  ChAlons,  and  Leipsic.  Yet  do  we 
not  judge  a  little  too  much  by  the  event,  and  fol- 
low, as  usual,  in  the  wake  oi  fortune  ?  Has  not 
more  frequent  experience  condemned  those  who 
set  the  fete  of  empires  upon  a  single  cast,  and  risk 
a  general  battle  with  invaders,  whose  greater  peril 
is  m  delav  ?  Was  not  this  the  fatal  error  by  which 
Roderic  had  lost  his  kingdom  T  Was  it  possible 
that  the  Saracens  could  luve  retained  any  perma- 
nent possession  of  France,  except  by  means  of  a 
victory  ?  And  did  not  the  contest  upon  the  broad 
campaign  of  Poitou  afford  them  a  considerable 
prospect  of  success,  which  a  more  cautious  pobcy 
would  have  withheld  ? 

X  This  conquest  was  completed  by  Pepin  m  759. 
The  inhabitanu  preserved  their  liberties  by  treaty 
and  Vaissette  deduces  from  this  solemn  assurance 
the  privileges  of  Languedoc.   Hist,  df  Lang.,  tome 
i,  p.  412. 
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AooeMion  of  circumstances  under  which 
P«pin-  it  was  transferred  from  the 

race  of  Clovis  are  connected  with  one 
of  the  most  important  revolutions  in 
the  history  of  Europe.  [A.  D.  752.] 
The  mayor  Pepin,  inheriting  his  father 
Charles  Martel's  talents  and  ambition, 
made,  in  the  name  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  nation,  a  solemn  reference 
to  the  pope,  Zacharias,  as  to  the  dep- 
osition of  Childeric  III.,  under  whose 
nominal  authority  he  himself  was  reign- 
ing. The  decision  was  favourable ;  that 
he  who  possessed  the  power,  should  also 
bear  the  title  of  king.  The  unfortunate 
Merovingian  was  dismissed  into  a  con- 
vent, and  the  Franks,  with  one  consent, 
raised  Pepin  to  the  throne,  the  founder 
of  a  more  illustrious  dynasty.  In  order 
to  ^adge  of  the  importance  of  this  revo- 
lution to  the  see  of  Rome,  as  well  as  to 
France,  we  must  turn  our  eyes  upon  the 
affairs  of  Italy. 

The  dominion  of  the  Ostrogoths  was 
annihilated  by  the  arms  of  Belisarius 
The  Lombard*.  *"**  Narses  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. But  not  long  after- 
ward, the  Lombards,  a  people  for  some 
time  settled  in  Pannonia,  not  only  sub- 
dued that  northern  part  of  Italy  which 
has  retained  their  name,  but,  extending 
themselves  southward,  formed  the  pow- 
erful dutchies  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento. 
The  residence  of  their  kings  was  in  Pa- 
via ;  but  the  hereditary  vassals,  who  held 
those  two  dutchies,  might  be  deemed  id- 
most  independent  sovereigns.*  The  rest 
of  Italy  was  governed  by  exarchs,  depu- 
ted by  the  Greek  emperors,  and  fixed  at 
Ravenna.  In  Rome  itself,  neither  the 
people,  nor  the  bishops,  who  had  already 
conceived  in  part  their  schemes  of  am- 
bition, were  much  inclined  to  endure  the 
superiority  of  Constantinople ;  yet  their 
disaffection  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
inveterate  hatred,  as  well  as  jealousy, 
with  which  they  regarded  the  Lombards. 
But  an  impK)litic  and  intemperate  perse- 
cution, carried  on  by  two  or  three  Greek 
emperors  against  a  favourite  superstition, 
the  worship  of  images,  excitea  commo- 
tions throughout  Italy,  of  which  the 
Lombards  took  advantage,  and  easily 
Tb^  reduce  wrested  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
ihe  dxarcimie  venna  from  the  eastern  em- 
of  Raveon.,  pirc.  [A.  D.  752.]  It  was 
far  from  the  design  of  the  popes  to 
see  their  nearest  enemies  so  much  ag- 


♦  The  history,  character,  and  policy  of  the  Lom- 
bards are  well  treated  by  Gibbon,  c.  45.  See,  too, 
the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  Giannone,  and  some 
papers  by  Gaillard  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
af  iDscriptioDs,  tomet  uxiL,  uxt.,  xIt. 


grandized;  and  any  effectual  assiataiice 
from  the  Emperor  Constantine  Coprony- 
mus  would  have  kept  Rome  still  faithful. 
But  having  no  hope  from  his  arms,  and 
provoked  by  his  obstinate  intolerance, 
the  pontiffs  had  recourse  to  France;* 
and  the  service  they  had  rendered  to  Pe- 
pin  led  to  reciprocal  obligations  of  the 
greatest  magnitude.  At  tie  ^^.ch  Pepin 
request  of  Stephen  II.,  the  reconquttns,and 
new  king  of  France  descend-  temow*  on  th« 
ed  from  the  Alps,  drove  the  ^^' 
Lombards  from  their  recent  conquests, 
and  conferred  them  upon  the  pope.  This 
memorable  donation  nearly  comprised  the 
modem  provinces  of  Romagna  and  the 
March  of  Ancona.t 

[A.  D.  768,]  The  state  of  Italy,  which 
had  undergone  no  change  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  was  *'«»««««• 
now  rapidly  verginff  to  a  great  revolu- 
tion. Under  the  shadow  of  a  mighty 
name,  the  Greek  empire  had  concealed 
the  extent  of  its  decline.  That  charm 
was  now  broken :  and  the  Lombard 
kingdom,  which  had  hitherto  appeared 
the  only  competitor  in  the  lists,  proved 
to  have  lost  its  own  energy  in  awaiting 
the  occasion  for  its  display.  France 
was  far  more  than  a  matcn  for  the  pow- 
er of  Itdy,  even  if  she  had  not  been 
guided  by  the  towering  ambition  and 
restless  activity  of  the  son  of  Pepin. 
It  was  almost  the  first  exploit  of  Charle- 
magne, after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Carioman  had  reunited  the  Prankish  em- 
pire under  his  dominion^  [A.  D.  773], 
to  subjugate  the  kingdom  of  He  eonqiMra 
Lombardy.  [A.  D.  774.]  Nei-  Lombardy ; 
ther  Pavia  nor  Verona,  its  most  con- 
siderable cities,  interposed  any  mate* 
rial  delay  to  his  arms ;  and  the  chief  re« 
sistance  he  encountered  was  from  the 
dukes  of  Friuli  and  Benevento,  the  latter 
of  whom  could  never  be  brought  into 
thorough  subjection  to  the  conqueror. 
Italy,  however,  be  the  cause  what  it 
might,  seems  to  have  tempted  Charle* 
magne  far  less  than  the  dark  forests  of 

*  There  had  been  some  previous  overtures  to 
Charles  Martel,  as  well  as  to  Pepin  himself;  the 
habitual  sagacity  of  the  court  of  Rome  perceiving 
the  rrowth  of  a  new  western  monarchy,  which 
would  be,  in  £uth  and  arms,  their  surest  ally.-~ 
Muratori,  AniL  d'lul.,  A.  D.  741. 

t  Giannone,  1.  v.,  c.  2. 

i  Carioman,  younger  brother  of  Charles,  took 
the  Austrasian  or  German  provinces  of  the  em- 

fiire.  The  custom  of  partition  was  so  fully  estab- 
ished,  that  those  wise  and  ambitious  princes, 
Charles  Martel,  Pepin,  and  Charlemsgne  himself, 
did  not  venture  to  thwart  the  public  opinion  by 
introducing  primogeniture.  Carioman  would  not 
long  have  stood  against  his  brother:  who,  after 
his  death,  usurped  the  inheritance  ot  his  two  ib 
fant  chUdren. 
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Ctennanj.  For  neither  the  southern 
provinces,  nor  Sicily,  could  have  with- 
stood his  power,  if  it  had  been  steadily 
uattofSuwa-  directed  against  them.  Even 
pa«  ap«m.  gp^^  hardly  drew  so  much 
of  his  attention,  as  the  splendour  of  the 
prize  might  naturally  have  excited.  He 
gained,  however,  a  very  important  ac- 
cession to  his  empire,  by  conquering 
from  the  Saracens  the  territory  contain- 
ed between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Bbro. 
This  was  formed  into  the  Spanish  March, 
governed  by  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  part 
of  which,  at  least,  must  be  considered  as 
appertaining  to  France  till  the  twelfth 
century.* 

But  the  most  tedious  and  difficult 
taasuoBT  achievement  of  Charlemagne 
was  the  reduction  of  the  Sax- 
ons. The  wars  with  this  nation,  who 
occupied  nearly  the  modem  circles  of 
Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony,  lasted  for 
thirty  years.  Whenever  the  conqueror 
withdrew  his  armies,  or  even  his  person, 
the  Saxons  broke  into  fresh  rebellion; 
which  his  unparalleled  rapidity  of  move- 
ment seldom  failed  to  crush  without  de- 
lay. From  such  perseverance  on  either 
side,  destruction  of  the  weaker  could 
alone  result.  A  large  colony  of  Saxons 
were  finally  transplanted  into  Flanders 
and  Brabant,  countries  hitherto  ill-peo- 
pled, in  which  their  descendants  pre- 
served the  same  unconquerable  spirit  of 
resistance  to  oppression.  Many  fled  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia,  and,  nun- 
gling  with  the  Northmen,  who  were  just 
preparing  to  run  their  memorable  career, 
revenged  upon  the  children  and  subjects 
of  Charlemagne  the  devastation  of  Sax- 
ony. The  remnant  embraced  Christi- 
amty,  their  aversion  to  which  had  been 
the  chief  cause  of  their  rebellions,  and 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Char- 
lemagne ;  a  submission,  wmch  even  Witi- 
kiod,  the  second  Arminius  of  Germany, 
after  such  irresistible  conviction  of  her 
destiny,  did  not  disdain  to  make.  But 
they  retained,  in  the  main,  their  own 
laws;  they  were  governed  bv  a  duke  of 
their  own  nation,  if  not  of  their  own 
election;  and  for  many  ages  they  were 


*  The  coqiits  of  Barcelona  airways  acknowl- 
edged the  feudal  superiority  of  the  kings  of  France, 
till  tome  time  after  their  own  title  had  been  mer- 
ged in  thai  of  kings  of  Aragon.  In  1180,  legal  in- 
strumenU  executed  in  Catalonia  ceased  to  be  da- 
ted by  the  year  of  the  King  of  France ;  and  as 
there  certainly  reoained  no  other  mark  of  depend- 
ance,  the  separation  of  the  principality  may  be 
referred  to  that  year.  But  the  rifi^hts  of  the  French 
crown  OTcr  it  were  finally  ceded  by  Louis  IX.,  in 
1258.— De  Marca,  Marca  Hispanica,  p.  514.  Art 
dtvMierle*  Dates  tii,p.291. 


distinguished  by  their  original  character 
among  the  nations  of  Germany. 

The  successes  of  Charlemagne  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Ids  empire  against  the 
Sclavonians  of  Bohemia,  and  Huns  or 
Avars  of  Pannonia,  though  obtained  with 
less  cost,  were  hardly  less  eminent.  In 
all  his  wars,  the  newly-conquered  na- 
tions, or  those  whom  fet»r  had  made  de- 
pendant allies,  were  employed  to  subju- 
gate their  neighbours ;  and  the  incessant 
waste  of  fatigue  and  the  sword  was  sup- 
plied   by  a   fresh  population 

thsLt    awaIIaH     IhA    AvnanHintr  Extent  of  his 

inai  sweuea  ine  expanomg  dominions 
curcle  of  domimon.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  Umits  of  the  new  western 
empire  are  very"  exactly  defined  by  con- 
temporary writers,  nor  would  it  be  easy 
to  appreciate  the  degree  >f  subjection  in 
which  the  Sclavonian  tnoes  were  held. 
As  an  organized  mass  of  provinces,  regu  • 
larly  governed  by  imperial  officers,  it 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  bounded,  in 
Germany,  by  the  Elbe,  the  Saale,  the  Bo- 
hemian mountains,  and  a  line  drawn  from 
thence  crossing  the  Danube  above  Vien 
na,  and  prolonged  to  the  Gulf  of  Istria 
Part  of  Dalmatia  was  comprised  in  the 
dutchy  of  FriuU.  In  Italy,  the  empire 
extended  not  much  beyond  the  modem 
frontier  of  Naples,  if  we  exclude,  as  was 
the  fact,  the  dutchy  of  Benevento  from 
any  thing  more  than  a  titular  subjection. 
The  Spanish  boundary,  as  has  been  said 
already,  was  the  Ebro.* 

[A.  D.  800.]  A  seal  was  put  to  the  glo 
ry  of  Charlemagne,  when  Leo  hui  corona- 
III.,  in  the'  name  of  the  Ro-  tioaasoups 
man  people,  placed  upon  his  "*'^- 
head  the  imperial  crown.  His  father, 
Pepin,  had  borne  the  title  of  patrician, 
and  he  had  himself  exercised,  with  that 
title,  a  regular  sovereignty  over  Rome.f 


*  I  follow  in  this  the  map  of  Koch,  in  his  Ta 
bleau  des  Revolutions  de  TEurope,  tome  i.  That 
of  Vaugond]f,  Paris,  1752,  includes  the  dependant 
Sclavonic  trii^es,  and  carries  the  limit  of  the  em- 
pire  to  the  Oder  and  frontiers  of  Poland.  The  aa- 
thors  of  L*Art  de  verifier  les  Dates  extend  it  to  the 
Raab.  It  would  require  a  long  examination  to  give 
a  precise  statement 

t  The  patricians  of  the  lower  empire  were  gov- 
ernors sent  from  Constantinople  to  the  provinces. 
Rome  had  long  been  accustomed  to  their  name 
and  power.  The  subjection  of  the  Romans,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  to  Charlemagne,  as  well  before  as 
after  he  bore  the  imperial  name,  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished.—See  Dissertation  Historique,  par  Le  Blanc, 
subjoined  to  his  Trait6  des  Monnoyes  de  France, 

F.  18,  and  St.  Marc,  Abr4ff6  Chronologique  de 
Histoire  de  I'ltahe,  t.  i.  The  first  of  these  wri- 
ters does  not  allow  that  Pepin  exercised  any  author- 
ity at  Rome.  A  good  deal  of  obscurity  rests  ovei  its 
internal  government  for  near  fiftv  years ;  but  there  • 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  nominal  sover* 
eignty  of  the  Greek  emperors  was  not  entirely  ab- 
rogated.—Muratori,  Annali  d*Italia,  ad  ann.  TTS^ 
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Money  was  coined  in  his  name,  and  an 
oath  of  fidelity  was  taken  by  the  clergy 
and  people.  But  the  a|5pellation  of  em- 
peror seemed  to  place  his  authority  over 
all  his  subjects  on  a  new  footing.  It  was 
full  of  high  and  indefinite  pretension, 
tending  to  overshadow  the  free  election 
of  the  FAnks  by  a  fictitious  descent  from 
Augustus.  A  fresh  oath  of  fidelity  to  him 
as  emperor  was  demanded  from  his  sub- 
jects. His  own  discretion,  however,  pre- 
vented him  from  afiectinff  those  more 
despotic  prerogatives,  which  the  imperial 
name  might  still  be  supposed  to  convey. 
In  analyzing  the  tiharacters  of  he- 
roes, it  is  hardly  possible  to  separate 
HI.  character,  altogether  the  shaxe  of  for- 
™^  tune  from  their  own.    The 

epoch  made  by  Charlemagne  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  the  illustrious  families 
which  prided  themselves  in  him  as  their 
progemtor,  the  very  legiona  of  romance, 
which  are  full  of  his  fabulous  exploits, 
have  cast  a  lustre  around  his  head,  and 
testify  the  greatness  that  has  imbodied 
itself  in  his  name.  None  indeed  of  Char- 
lemagne's wars  can  be  compared  with 
the  Saracenic  victory  of  Charles  Martel; 
but  that  was  a  contest  for  freedom,  his 
for  conquest;  and  fame  is  more  partial 
to  successful  aggression  than  to  patriotic 
resistance.  As  a  scholar,  his  acquisitions 
were  probably  little  superior  to  those  of 
his  unrespected  son ;  and  in  several  points 
of  view  tne  gloiy  of  Charlemagne  might 
be  extenuated  by  an  analytical  dissec- 
tion.* But,  rejecting  a  mode  of  judging 
equally  uncandid  and  fallacious,  we  shall 
find  that  he  possessed  in  every  thing 
that  grandeur  of  conception  which  dis- 
tinguishes extraordinary  minds.  Like 
Alexander,  he  seemed  blom  for  universal 
innovation:  in  a  hfe  restlessly  active, 
we  see  him  reforming  the  coinage,  and 
establishing  the  legal  divisions  of  money ; 

St.  Marc,  t.  i.,  p.  356,  372.  A  mosaic,  still  extant 
in  the  Lateran  palace,  represents  our  Saviour  giv- 
ing the  keys  to  8t.  Peter  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  a  standard  to  a  crowned  prince,  bearing 
the  inscription,  Constantino  V.  But  Constantine 
V.  did  not  begin  to  reign  till  780 ;  and  if  this  piece 
of  workmanship  was  made  under  Leo  III.,  as  the 
authors  of  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates  imagine,  it 
could  not  be  earlier  than  795.— T.  i,  p.  262.  Mura- 
tori,  ad  ann.  798.  However  this  may  be,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  a  considerable  share  of  juris- 
diction and  authority  was  practically  exercised  by 
the  popes  during  this  period.— Vid.  Murat.,  ad  ann. 
789. 

*  Eginhard  attests  his  ready  eloquence,  his  per- 
fect mastery  of  Latin,  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  so 
far  as  to  read  it,  his  acquisitions  in  logic,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  astronomy.  But  the  anonymous  au- 
ihor  of  the  life  of  Louis  the  Debonair  attributes 
most  of  these  accomplishmenu  to  that  onforta- 
Hate  prince 


gathering  about  him  the  learned  of  eveiy 
country ;  founding  schools,  and  collect 
ing  hbrahes;  interfering,  but  with  the 
tone  of  a  king,  in  religious  controversies; 
aiming,  though  prematurely,  at  the  for- 
mation of  a  naval  force  ;  attempting,  for 
the  sake  of  commerce,  the  magniiicent 
enterprise  of  uniting  the  Rhine  and  Dan- 
ube;*  and  meditating  to  mould  the  dis- 
cordant codes  of  Roman  and  barbarian 
laws  into  a  uniform  system. 

The  great  quaUties  of  Charlemagne 
were  indeed  alloyed  by  the  vices  of  a 
barbarian  and  a  conqueror.  Nine  wives^ 
whom  he  divorced  with  very  little  cere- 
mony, attest  the  license  of  his  private 
life,  which  his  temperance  and  frugahty 
can  hardly  be  said  to  redeem.f  Unspa- 
ring of  blood,  though  not  constitution- 
ally cruel,  and  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
means  which  his  ambition  prescribed,  he 
beheaded  in  one  day  four  thousand  Sax- 
ons ;  an  act  of  atrocious  butchery,  after 
which  his  persecuting  edicts,  pronoun 
cing  the  pam  of  death  against  those  who 
refused  baptism,  or  even  who  ate  flesh 
during  Lent,  seem  scarcely  worthy  of 
notice.  This  union  of  barbarous  ferocity 
with  elevated  views  of  national  improve- 
ment, might  suggest  the  parallel  of  Peter 
the  Great.  But  the  degrading  habits  and 
brute  violence  of  the  Muscovite  place 
him  at  an  immense  distance  from  the  re 
storer  of  the  empire. 

A^trong  sympathy  for  intellectual  ex« 
cellence  was  the  leading  characteristic  o' 
Charlemagne,  and  this  undoubtedly  bias 
ed  him  in  the  chief  political  error  of  his 
conduct,  that  of  encouraging  the  power 
and  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy.  But, 
perhaps,  his  greatest  eulogy  is  written  in 
the  disgraces  of  succeeding  times,  and 
the  miseries  of  Europe.  He  stands  alone 
Uke  a  beacon  upon  a  waste,  or  a  rock  in 
the  broad  ocean.  His  sceptre  was  as 
the  bow  of  Ulysses,  which  could  not  be 
drawn  by  any  weaker  hand.  In  the  dark 
affes  of  European  liistory,  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  affords  a  solitary  resting- 
place  between  two  long  periods  of  turbu- 
lence and  ignominy,  denving  the  advan- 


*  See  an  essay  upon  this  project  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  tome  xviii.  Tbt 
rivers  which  were  designed  to  form  the  links  of 
this  Junction  were  the  Altmuhl,  the  Regnitz,  and 
the  Maine ;  but  their  want  of  depth,  and  the  spon- 
^ness  of  the  soil,  appear  to  present  msuperal^ 
impediments  to  its  completion. 

t  I  apprehend  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  tht 
charge  of  an  incestuous  passion  for  his  daugh^era, 
which  Voltaire  calls  une  foUitesse.  The  error 
seems  to  have  originated  in  a  misinterpreted  paa. 
sage  of  Eginhard.  These  ladies,  indeed,  were  fai 
from  being  models  of  Tirtue,  and  their  lives  brought 
icandal  upon  the  royal  palace. 
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lagea  of  contrast  both  from  that  of  the 
preceding  dynasty,  and  of  a  posterity  for 
whom  he  had  formed  an  empire  which 
they  were  unworthy  and  uiequal  to  main- 
tain.* 

[A.  D.  814.1  Pepin,  the  eldest  son  of 
Loois  the  Charlemagne,  died  before  him, 
'^•'x""^-  leaving  a  natural  son,  named 
Bemard.f  Even  if  he  had  been  legit- 
imate, the  right  of  representation  was 
not  at  all  established  during  these  ages ; 
indeed,  the  general  prejudice  seems  to 
have  inclined  against  it.  Bernard,  there- 
lore,  kept  only  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
which  had  been  transferred  to  his  father ; 
while  Louis,  the  voimger  son  of  Charle- 
magne, inherited  the  empire.  [A.  D. 
817.]  But,  in  a  short  time,  Bernard,  hav- 
ing attempted  a  rebellion  against  his  un- 
cle, was  sentenced  to  lose  his  eyes,  which 
occasioned  his  death;  a  cruelty  more 
agreeable  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  man- 
>  ners,  than  to  the  character  of  Louis,  who 
bitterly  reproached  himself  for  the  sever- 
ity he  had  been  persuaded  to  use. 

Under  this  prince,  called  by  the  Italians 
the  Pious,  and  by  the  French  the  Debonair, 
or  Good-natured,|  the  mighty  structure 
of  his  father's  power  began  rapidly  to  de- 
cay. I  do  not  know  that  Louis  deserves 
8o  much  contempt  as  he  has  undergone ; 
bat  historians  have  in  general  more  in- 
dulgence for  splendid  crimes,  than  for 
the  weaknesses  of  virtue.  There  was  no 
defect  in  Louis's  understanding  or  cour- 
age ;  he  was  accomplished  in  martial  ex- 
ercises, and  in  all  the  learning  which  an 
education,  excellent  for  that  age,  coidd 
supply.  No  one  was  ever  more  anxious 
to  reform  the  abuses  of  administration ; 
and  whoever  compares  his  capitularies 
with  those  of  Charlemagne,  vrill  perceive 
that,  as  a  legislator,  he  was  even  superior 
to  his  father.  The  fault  lay  entirely  in 
his  heart ;  and  this  fault  was  nothing  but 
a  temper  too  soft,  and  a  conscience  too 
strict.^    It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  em- 


*  The  life  of  Charlemagne,  by  Gaillard,  without 
kesDg  made  perhaps  so  interesting  as  it  ought  to 
hmte  been,  presents  an  adequate  tiew  both  of  his 
■ctioDS  and  character.— Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Alle- 
nands,  tome  ii.,  appears  to  me  a  superior  writer. 

f  A  contemporary  author,  Thegan,  ap.  Uuratori, 
A.  D.  810,  asserts  that  Bernard  was  bcvn  oi  a  con- 
coUne.    I  do  not  know  why  modern  historians 


tepresent  it  otherwise. 
^These 


^  ThMe  names,  as  a^French  writer  observes, 
meant  the  same  thin^^.  Pku  had,  even  in  good 
Latin,  the  sense  of  minw,  meek,  foibearing.  or  what 
the  Frenchcall  dAmtair, — Sponymesde  Kouband, 
tome  L,  p.  SS7.  Our  English  word  debonair  is 
kardlv  used  infim  same  sense,  if  indeed  it  can  be 
called  an  Eztglish  word;  but  I  have  not  altered 
liOtds's  appellation,  bv  which  he  is  so  wall  known. 

4  Schmidt,  Hist  des  Allemands,  tome  iL,  has 
toe  more  Justice  than  other  historiiiw  to  Louis's 


pire  should  have  been  speedily  dissolved; 
a  succession  of  such  men  as  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  Pepin,  and  Charlems^ne,  could  alone 
have  preserved  its  integrity ;  but  the  mis- 
fortunes  of  Louis  and  his  people  were 
immediately  owing  to  the  following  er- 
rors of  his  conduct. 

[A.  D.  817.]  Soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, Louis  thought  fit  to  asso-  ms  miaAxw 
ciate  his  eldest  son  Lothaire  to  tones  and 


the  empire,  and  to  confer  the 
provinces  of  Bavaria  and  Aquitaine,  as 
subordinate  kingdoms,  upon  the  two 
younger,  Louis  and  Pepin.  The  step 
was,  in  appearance,  conformable  to  his 
father's  policy,  who  had  acted  towards 
himself  m  a  similar  manner.  But  such 
measures  are  not  subject  to  general  rules, 
and  exact  a  careful  regard  to  characters 
and  circumstances.  The  princj^e,  how- 
ever, which  regulated  this  division,  was 
learned  from  Charlemagne,*  and  could 
alone,  if  strictly  pursued,  have  given  uni- 
ty and  permanence  to  the  empire.  The 
elder  brother  was  to  preserve  his  superi- 
ority over  the  others,  so  that  they  should 
neither  make  peace  nor  war,  nor  even 
give  answer  to  ambassadors,  without  his 
consent.  >  Upon  the  death  of  either,  no 
further  partition  was  to  be  made ;  but 
whichever  of  his  children  might  become 
the  popular  choice,  was  to  inherit  the 
whole  kingdom,  under  the  same  superior- 
ity of  the  head  of  the  family.f  This  com- 
pact was,  from  the  beginning,  disliked  by 
the  younger  brothers ;  and  an  event,  upon 
which  Louis  does  not  seem  to  have  os- 
culated, soon  disffusted  his  colleague  Lo- 
thaire. Judith  of  Bavaria,  the  emperox^s 
second  wife,  an  ambitious  woman,  bore 
him  a  son,  by  name  Charles,  whom  both 
parents  were  naturally  anxious  to  place 
on  an  equal  footing  with  his  brothers 
But  this  could  only  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Lothaire,  who  was  ill-disposed 
to  see  his  empire  still  further  dismember- 
ed for  this  child  of  a  second  bed.  Louis 
passed  his  life  in  a  stniggle  with  three 
undutiful  sons,  who  abused  his  paternal 
kindness  by  constant  rebellions. 

These  were  rendered  more  formidable 
by  the  concurrence  of  a  different  class  of 


character.  Yaissette  attests  the  goodness  of  his 
government  in  Aquitaine,  which  he  held  as  a  sub- 
ordinate kingdom  during  his  father's  life.  It  ex- 
tended from  the  Loire  to  Uie  Ebro,  so  that  the  trust 
was  not  contemptible.— Hist  de  Languedoc,  tome 
i,  p.  476. 

*  Charlemagne  had  made  a  prcMpectiTe  arrange- 
ment in  806,  the  conditions  (^  which  are  nearly  Uie 
same  as  those  of  Louis ;  but  the  death  of  his  two 
elder  sons,  Charles  and  Pepin,  prevented  its  taking 
effect— Baluz.  Capitularia,  p.  441. 

t  Baluiii  Capitularia,  tome  i,  p.  57S. 
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enemies,  whom  it  had  been  another  error 
of  the  emperor  to  provoke.  Charlemagne 
had  assumed  a  thorough  control  and  su- 
premacy over  the  clergy;  and  his  son 
was  perhaps  still  more  vigilant  in  chasti- 
sing their  irregularities,  and  reforming 
their  rules  of  discipline.  But  to  this, 
which  they  had  been  compelled  to  bear 
at  the  hands  of  the  first,  it  was  not  equal- 
ly easy  for  the  second  to  obtain  their  sub- 
mission. Louis,  therefore,  drew  on  him- 
self the  inveterate  enmity  of  men,  who 
miited  with  the  turbulence  of  martial 
nobles,  a  skill  in  managing  those  engines 
of  o£fence  which  were  peculiar  to  their 
order,  and  to  which  the  implicit  devotion 
of  his  character  laid  him  very  open.  Yet, 
after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and 
many  days  of  ignominy,  his  wishes  were 
eventually  accomplished.  [A.  D.  840.] 
Charles,  his  youngest  son,  sur- 
2?2JUi^  named  the  Bald,  obtained,  up- 
amonchit  on  his  death,  most  part  of 
JJ[5^  France,  while  Germany  fell  to 
LoQi^and  the  share  of  Louis,  and  the 
Chariet  the  yest  of  the  imperial  dominions, 
"^  with  the  title,  to  the  eldest, 

Lothaire.  [A.  D.  847.]  This  partition 
was  the  result  of  a  sanguinary,  though 
short,  contest ;  and  it  gave  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  empire  of  the  Franks.  For  the 
treaty  of  Mersen,  in  847,  abrogated  the 
sovereignty,  that  had  been  attached  to 
the  eldest  brother  and  to  the  imperial 
name  in  former  partitions ;  each  held  his 
respective  kingdom  as  an  independent 
right.* 
The  subsequent  partitions  made  among 
the  children  of  these  brothers 
2e  cSriSnn-  are  of  too  rapid  succession  to 
ciaii  fluniiy.  be  here  related.  In  about 
Sr^Jmpwor  ^^^  years^  the  empire  was 
B8i!  iDn|  of  nearly  reunited  under  Charles 
gn^^l^  the  Fat,  son  of  Louis  of  Ger- 
*''*"'^  many;  but  his  short  and  in- 
|doriou8  reign  ended  in  his  deposition. 
From  this  time  the  possession  of  Italy 
was  contested  among  her  native  prin- 
ces ;  Germany  fell  at  first  to  an  illegit- 
imate descendant  of  Charlemagne,  and 
jjj^jjj^jj^  in  a  short  time  was  entirely 
meat  of  Um  lost  by  his  femily ;  two  king- 
^axfin.        doms,  afterward  united,!  were 


formed  by  usurpers,  out  of  wnat 
then  called  Burgundy,  and  cominrised  the 
provinces  between  the  Rhone  and  tb« 
Alps,  with  Franche  Cornt^,  and  great  pa  t 
of  Switzerland.     In  France, 
the  Carlovingian  kings  con-  ^^e^' 
tinned  for  another  century;  Sttdes'ssr 
but  their  line  was  interrupted  ^^^^ 
two  or  three  times  by  the  Robert?  nt 
election  or  usurpation  of  a  {^p*^^ 
powerful  family,  the  counts  of  ^*  LoUudiv 
Paris  and  Orleans,  who  end-  954!  Looiov 
ed,  like  the  old  ma^rors  of  ^^^^ 
the  palace,  in  dispersing  the 
phantoms  of  royalty  they  had  profess- 
ed to  serve.*     Hugh   Capet,  the  rep- 
resentative   of   this    house,    upon   the 
death  of  Louis  Y .  placed  himself  upon  the 
throne ;  thus  founding  the  third  and  most 
permanent  race  of  French  sovereigns. 
Before  this  happened,  the  descendants  of 
Charlemagne   had  sunk   into    insignifi- 
cance, and  retained  little  more  of  Fltmce 
than  the  city  of  Laon.    The  rest  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  seized  by  the  powerful 
nobles,  who,  with  the  nominal  fidelity  of 
the  feudal  system,  maintained  its  practi* 
cal  independence  and  rebellious  spirit. 

These  were  times  of  great  misery  to 
the  people,  and  tU^  worst,  per- 
haps, that  Europe  has  ever  ^^^^^  ^ 
known.  Even  under  Charle-  ^^  ' 
magne,  we  have  abundant  proofs  of  the 
calamities  which  the  people  suffered. 
The  light  which  shone  around  him  was 
that  of  a  consuming  fire.  The  free  pro- 
prietors, who  had  once  considered  them* 
selves  as  only  called  upon  to  resist  for* 
eign  invasion,  were  harassed  with  end- 
less expeditions,  and  dragged  away  to  the 
Baltic  Sea  or  the  banks  of  the  Drave. 
Many  of  them,  as  we  learn  from  his  ca- 
pitularies, became  ecclesiastics  to  avoid 
military  conscription.!     Bnt  far  worse 


*  Baluzu  Capitularia,  tome  ii.,  p.  42.  Velly, 
tome  ii.f  p.  75.  The  expressions  of  this  treaty  are 
peihaps  equivocal ;  but  the  subeeouent  conduct  of 
the  brothers  and  their  family  justines  the  construc- 
tion of  Vellv.  which  1  have  followed. 

t  These  kingdoms  were  denominated  Provence 
and  Transjurane  Burgundy.  The  latter  was  very 
small,  comprising  only  part  of  Switzerland ;  but  its 
second  sovereign,  Rodoiph  II.,  acquired  by  treaty 
almost  the  whole  of  the  former ;  and  the  two  uni- 
tad  wsre  called  the  kingdom  of  Aries.    This  lasted 


from  933  to  1032,  when  Rodoiph  III.  bequeathed 
his  dominions  to  the  Emperor  Conrad  II.— Art  da 
verifier  les  Dates,  tome  ii.,  p.  427-432. 

*  The  family  of  Capet  is  ^neraliy  admitted  to 
possess  the  most  ancient  pedigree  of  any  sovereign 
line  in  Europe.  lu  succession  through  males  is 
unequivocally  deduced  from  Robert  the  Brave, 
made  governor  of  Anjou  in  864,  and  father  of  En 
des,  kmg  of  France,  and  of  Robert,  who  was  cho- 
sen by  a  party  in  922,  thoug^,  as  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple was  still  acknowledged  in  some  provinces,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  he  ought  to  be  counted  in  the 
royal  list.  It  is,  moreover,  highly  probable  that 
Robert  the  Brave  was  descended,  equally  through 
males,  from  St.  Amoul,  who  died  in  640,  and  con- 
sequently nearly  allied  to  the  Carlovingian  iamily, 
who  derive  their  pedigree  from  the  same  head- 
See  Preuves  de  la  O^n^alogie  de  Hughes  Capet,  in 
TArt  de  verifier  les  Dates,  tome  i.,  p.  566. 

t  Capitularia,  A.  D.  805.  Whoever  possessed 
three  mansi  of  allodial  property,  was  called  upon 
for  personal  service,  or  at  least  to  furnish  a  substi- 
tote.    NigeUns,  author  of  a  poetical  Life  of  liMif 
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i  tore  beeo  their  state  under  the  lax 
government  of  succeeding  times,  when 
the  dukes  and  counts,  no  longer  checked 
by  the  rigorous  administration  of  Char- 
lemagne, were  at  liberty  to  play  the  ty- 
rants in  their  several  territories,  of  which 
they  now  became  almost  the  sovereigns. 
The  poorer  landholders  accordingly  were 
forced  to  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke ; 
and  either  by  compulsion,  or  through 
hope  of  being  better  protected,  submitted 
their  independent  patrimonies  to  the  feu- 
dal tenure. 

But  evils  still  more  terrible  than  these 
political  abuses  were  the  lot  of  those  na- 
tions who  had  been  subject  to  Charle- 
Biagne.  They,  indeed,  ma^  appear  to 
us  little  better  than  ferocious  barbari- 
ans: but  they  were  exposed  to  the  as- 
saults of  tribes,  in  comparison  of  whom 
they  must  be  deemed  humane  and  pol- 
iriied.  Each  frontier  of  the  empire  had 
lo -dread  the  attack  of  an  enemy.  The 
a.MM«  coasts  of  Italy  were  continu- 
TnaavMeas.  jUy  alarmed  by  the  Saracens 
of  Africa,  who  possessed  themselves  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  became  masters 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.*  [A.  D.  846 
•849.]  Though  the  Greek  dominions  in 
fhe  south  of  Italy  were  chiefly  exposed 
K)  them,  they  twice  insulted  and  ravaged 
ihe  territory  of  Rome ;  nor  was  there  any 
security  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
maritime  Alps,  where,  early  in  the  tenth 
eentury,  they  settled  a  piratical  colony.f 

Much  more  formidable  were  the  foes 
Tte  Hon-  by  whom  Germany  was  assail- 
s"^"^  ed.  The  Sclavonians,  a  widely- 
extended  people,  whose  language  is  still 
spoken  upon  half  the  surface  of  Europe, 
Imd  occupied  the  countries  of  Bohemia, 
Poland,  and  Pannonia,t  on  the  eastern 

hf  seent  to  implicate  Charlemagne  himself  in  some 
01  the  oppresaoaa  of  hia  leign.  It  was  the  first 
care  of  the  former'  to  redress  those  who  had  been 
mjured  in  his  fiither's  time. — Recueil  des  Histo- 
lieos,  tome  ri.  N.  B.  I  qnote  by  this  title  the 
great  coHection  of  French  historians,  charters,  and 
other  docoments  iilustrative  of  the  middle  am, 
man  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  its  first 
editor,  the  Benedicthie  Booqnet.  Bat  as  seTeral 
learned  men  of  that  order  were  successively  con- 
cerned in  this  work,  not  one  half  of  which  has  yet 
been  published,  it  seemed  better  to  follow  its  own 

•  T^ese  African  Saracens  belong  to  the  Agla- 
bitee,  a  dynasty  that  reigned  at  Tnms  for  the  whole 
<k  the  ninth  centnry,  after  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Abbassite  Khalifs.  They  were  overthrown 
themselves  in  the  next  age  by  the  Fatimites.  St- 
cfly  was  first  invaded  in  887 ;  but  the  city  of  Syra- 
CQse  was  onlv  reduced  in  878. 

t  Muraton,  Annali  d*Italia,  ad  ann.  906,  et  alibL 
These  Saracens  of  Frassineto,  supposed  to  be  be- 
tween Nice  and  Monaco,  were  extirpated  by  a 
Count  of  Provence  in  972. 

1 1  am  aensible  of  the  awkward  effect  of  intro- 


coniines  of  th6  empire,  and  from  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  acknowledged  its 
superiority.  But  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  a  Tartarian  tribe,  the  Hunga- 
rians, overspreading  that  country  which 
since  has  borne  their  name,  and  moving 
forward  like  a  vast  wave,  brought  a 
dreadful  reverse  upon  Germany.  Their 
numbers  were  great,  their  ferocity  un- 
tamed. They  fought  with  light  cavalry 
and  light  armour,  trusting  to  their  show- 
ers of  arrows,  against  which  the  swords 
and  lances  of  the  European  armies  could 
not  avail.  The  memory  of  Attila  was 
renewed  in  the  devastations  of  these 
savages,  who,  if  they  were  not  his  com- 
patriots, resembled  them  both  in  their 
countenances  and  customs.  [A.  D.  934- 
954.1  AJl  Italy,  all  Germany,  and  the 
south  of  France,  felt  this  scourge  ;•  till 
Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otho  the  Great 
drove  them  back  by  successive  victo- 
ries within  their  own  limits,  where,  in  a 
short  time,  they  learned  peaceful  arts, 
adopted  the  religion,  and  followed  the 
policy,  of  Christendom. 

If  any  enemies  could  be  more  de- 
structive than  these  Hunganans,  Tbe  Nor 
they  were  the  pirates  of  the  "«•• 
north,  known  commonly  by  the  name 
of  Normans.  The  love  of  a  predatory 
Ufe  seems  to  have  attracted  adventu- 
rers of  different  nations  to  the  Scandi- 
navian seas,  from  whence  they  infested, 
not  only  by  maritime  piracy,  but  contin- 
ual invasions,  the  northern  coasts  both 
of  France  and  Germany.  The  causes  ol 
their  sudden  appearance  are  inexpUcable, 
or  at  least  coidd  only  be  sought  in  the 
ancient  traditions  of  Scandinavia.  For, 
undoubtedly,  the  coasts  of  France  and 
England  were  as  little  protected  from  dep- 
redations under  the  Merovingian  kings 
and  those  of  the  Heptarchy,  as  in  subse* 
quent  times.  Yet  only  one  instance  of 
an  attack  from  this  side  is  recorded,  and 

that  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 

I  ill 

ducinf  this  name  firom  a  more  ancient  geography 
but  it  saves  a  circumlocution  still  more  awkward 
Austria  would  convey  an  imperfect  idea,  and  th 
Austrian  dominions  could  not  be  named  without  a 
tremendous  anachronism. 

*  In  924  they  overran  Languedoc.  Raymond- 
Pons,  count  of  Toulouse,  cut  their  army  to  pieces  * 
but  they  had  previously  committed  such  ravages, 
that  the  bishops  of  that  province,  writing  soon  at- 
terward  to  Pof)e  John  X.,  assert  that  scarcely  any 
eminent  ecclesiastics,  out  of  a  great  number,  were 
left  alive.—Hi8t.  de  Lang:uedoc,  tome  ii.,  p.  60, 
Thev  penetrated  into  Guienne  as  late  as  951.— 
Flodoardi  Chronicon,  in  Recueil  des  Htstoriens, 
tome  viii.  In  Italy  they  inspired  such  terror,  that 
a  mass  was  composed  expressly  deprecating  this 
calamity :  Ab  Ungarorum  nos  defendas  jacolis  * 
In  937  they  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  Bene- 
vento  and  Capua.— Muraton,  Ann.  d'ltalia. 
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ti^y,*  till  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  In 
787,  the  Danes,  as  we  call  those  northern 
plunderers,  oegan  to  infest  England, 
which  lay  most  immediately  open  to 
their  incursions.  Soon  afterward  they 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  France.  Charle- 
magne repulsed  them  by  means  of  his 
fleets;  yet  they  pillaged  a  few  places 
during  his  reign.  It  is  said  that,  perceiv- 
ing one  day,  from  a  port  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, some  Norman  vessels  which  had 
penetrated  into  that  sea,  he  shed  tears, 
m  anticipation  of  the  miseries  wliich 
awaited  his  empire.f  In  Louisas  reign 
their  depredations  upon  the  coasts  were 
more  incessant,!  but  they  did  not  pene- 
trate into  the  inland  country  till  that  of 
Charles  the  Bald.  The  wars  between 
that  prince  and  his  family,  which  exhaust- 
ed France  of  her  noblest  blood,  the  in- 
subordination of  the  provincial  govern- 
ors, even  the  instigation  of  some  of 
Charleses  enemies,  laid  all  open  to  their 
inroads.  They  adopted  a  uniform  plan 
of  warfare  both  in  France  and  England ; 
saihng  up  navigable  rivers  in  their  vessels 
of  small  burden,  and  fortifying  the  islands 
which  they  occasionally  found,  they  made 
these  intrenchments  at  once  an  asylum 
for  their  women  and  children,  a  reposito- 
ry for  their  plunder,  and  a  place  of  retreat 
from  superior  force.  Alter  pillaging  a 
town,  they  retired  to  these  strongholds 
or  to  their  ships  ;  and  it  was  not  Ull  872 
that  they  ventured  to  keep  possession 
of  Angers,  which,  however,  they  were 
compeUed  to  evacuate.  Sixteen  years 
afterward  they  laid  siege  to  Pahs,  and 
committed  the  most  ruinous  devastations 
on  the  neighbouring  country.  As  these 
Normans  were  unchecked  by  religious 
awe,  the  rich  monasteries,  which  had 
stood  harmless  amid  the  havoc  of  Chris- 
tian war,  were  overwhelmed  in  the  storm. 
Perhaps  they  may  have  endured  some  ir- 
recoverable losses  of  ancient  learning; 
but  their  complaints  are  of  monuments 
disfigured,  bones  of  saints  and  kings  dis- 
persed,  treasures   carried    away.      St. 


*  Greg.  Turon,  I.  iii.,  c.  3. 

t  In  uie  ninth  centuiy  the  Noimm  pirstes  not 
3niy  ravaged  the  Balearic  ides,  and  nearer  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  but  even  Greece. — DeMarca, 
Marca  Hisuanica,  p.  327. 

X  Nigellusy  the  poetical  biographer  of  Louis, 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  Normans : — 
Nort  quoque  Francisco  dicnntur  nomine  fiuamL 
Veloces,  agiles,  armigerique  nimis; 
IpMBe  quidem  populus  lati  pemotus  habetur, 
Lintre  dapes  querit,  incohtatque  mare. 
Palcher  ad  est  facie,  vulioque  statuque  deco- 
rus.—l.  iv. 

He  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  they  worshipped  Nep- 
tune. Was  it  a  similarity  0  name,  or  of  attributes, 
that  deceived  him! 


Denis  redeemed  its  abbot  from  captivte 
with  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds 
of  gold.  All  the  chief  abbeys  were  strip- 
ped about  the  same  time,  either  by  the 
enemy,  or  for  contributions  to  the  public 
necessity.  So  empoverished  was  the 
kingdom,  that  in  860  Charles  the  Bald 
had  great  difficulty  in  collecting  three 
thousand  pounds  of  silver,  to  subsidize  a 
body  of  ^fo^mans  against  their  country- 
men. The  kings  of  France,  too  feeble 
to  prevent  or  repel  these  invaders,  had 
recourse  to  the  paUiative  of  buying  peace 
at  their  hands,  or  rather  precarious  armis- 
tices, to  which  reviving  thirst  of  plunder 
soon  put  an  end.  At  length  Charles  the 
Simple,  in  918,  ceded  a  great  province, 
which  they  had  already  j^irtly  occupied, 
partly  rendered  desolate,  and  which  has 
derived  from  them  the  name  of  Normandy. 
Ignominious  as  this  appears,  it  proved  no 
impolitic  step.  RoUo,  the  Norman  chie^ 
with  all  his  subjects,  became  Christians 
and  Frenchmen;  and  the  kingdom  was 
at  once  relieved  from  a  terrible  enemy, 
and  strengthened  by  a  race  of  hardy  col- 
onists.* 

The  accession  of  Hujp[h  Capet  had  not 
the  immediate  effect  of  resto-  AcGanfcmoc 
ring  the  royal  authority  over  HufhCspM. 
France.  His  own  very  extensive  fief 
was  now  indeed  united  to  the  crown; 
but  a  few  great  vassals  occupied  the  re- 
mainder of  the  kingdom.  [A,  D.  987.] 
Six  of  these  obtained,  at  a  sub-  gute  or 
sequent  time,  the  exclusive  ap-  Fnmee  .t 
pellation  of  peers  of  France;  the  ^^^  ""*• 
Count  of  Flanders,  whose  fief  stretched 
from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Somme;  the 
Count  of  Champagne ;  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, to  whom  Britany  did  homage ; 
the  Duke  of  Bur^^undy,  on  whom  the 
Count  of  Nivemois  seems  to  have  de- 
pended; the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  whose 
territory,  though  less  than  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  that  name,  comprehended 
Poitou,  Limousin,  and  most  of  Guienne, 
with  the  feudal  superiority  over  the  An- 
goumois,  and  some  other  central  dis- 
tricts ;  and,  lastly,  the  Count  of  Toulouse, 
who  possessed  Languedoc,  with  the  small 
countries  of  Quercy  and  Rouergue,  and 
the  superiority  over  Auvergne.f    Besides 

*  An  exceedingly  good  sketch  of  these  Norman 
incursions,  and  of  tne  political  situation  of  France 
during  that  period,  may  be  found  in  two  Memoirs 
bj  M.  Bonamy,  M^m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip.,  tomes 
ZT.  and  zriL  These  I  have  chiefly  followed  in  the 
text 

t  AuTergne  changed  its  feudal  superior  twice. 
It  had  been  subject  to  the  Duke  of  Aouitaine  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  The  counts 
of  Toulouse  then  got  poeeession  of  it ;  but  early  in 
the  twelfth  centoiqr  the  counts  of  Auvergne  again 
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these  six,  the  Duke  of  Gascony,  not  long 
afterward  united  with  Aquitaine,  the 
counts  of  Anjou,  Ponthieu,  and  Yerman- 
dois,  the  Viscount  of  Bourges,  the  lords 
of  Bourbon  and  Ooucy,  with  one  or  two 
other  vassals,  held  inunediately  of  the  last 
Carlovingian  kings.*  This  was  the  aris- 
tocracy of  which  Hugh  Capet  usurped  the 
<Hrection ;  for  the  sufi^^e  of  no  general 
assembly  gave  a  sanction  to  his  title.  On 
the  death  of  Louis  Y.  he  took  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  Charles,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, who,  as  the  deceased  king's  uncle, 
was  nearest  heir,  and  procured  his  own 
consecration  at  Rheims.  At  first  he  was 
by  no  means  acknowledged  in  the  king- 
dom; but  his  contest  with  Charles  pro- 
ving successful,  the  chief  vassals  ulti- 
mately gave  at  least  a  tacit  consent  to 
the  usurpation,  and  permitted  the  royal 
name  to  descend  undisputed  upon  his 
posterity.!  But  this  was  almost  the  sole 
attribute  of  sovereignty  which  the  first 
ki^gs  of  the  third  dynasty  enjoyed.  For 
a  long  period  b^ore  and  after  the  acces* 
■ion  of  that  family,  France  has,  properly 
speaking,  no  national  history.  The  char- 
acter or  fortune  of  those  who  were  called 
its  kings,  was  little  more  important  to 
the  majority  of  the  nation  than  that  of 
foreign  princes.  Undoubtedly,  the  de- 
gree of  influence  which  they  exercised 
Boinrt  N0L  ^*^  respect  to  the  vassals  of 
the  crovim  varied  according  to 
their  power  and  their  proximity.  Over 
Guiienne  and  Toulouse,  the  four  first  Ca- 
pets had  very  little  authority;  nor  do 
they  seem  to  have  ever  received  assist- 
^igarjL  ^A<^®  ^™  ^^^i^  either  in  civil 
MSL      or  national  wars.J    With  provin- 


dkl  homa^  to  Gaienne.  It  is  very  difficult  to  kl- 
law  the  htstorj  of  these  fiefi. 

•  The  immediacy  of  Tassels,  m  times  so  ancient, 
is  open  to  mnch  controrers/.  I  have  followed  the 
nitnority  of  those  industnous  Benedictines,  the 
editors  of  I'Art  de  T^rifier  les  Dates. 

t  The  sonth  of  France  not  only  took  no  part  in 
Huffh's  elevation,  bnt  long  refassd  to  pay  hun  any 
ebeoience,  or  rather  to  acknowledge  nis  title,  for 
obedience  was  wholly  oat  of  the  question.  The 
«^]e  of  charters  ran,  instead  of  the  king's  name, 
tko  rtpuaOe,  rege  eapeetmU^  or  abamU  rege  temno. 
He  forced  Guienne  to  submit  about  990.  But  in 
Limousin  they  continued  to  acknowledge  the  sons 
«f  Charles  of^LorraiAe  till  1009.— Vaissette,  Hist 
de  Lanff.,  t  il.,  p.  120, 190*  Before  this,  Toulouse 
had  rerased  to  recognise  Eudes  and  Raoul,  two 
kings  of  France,  who  were  not  of  the  Carlovingian 
femily.  and  even  hesitated  about  Louis  IV.  and 
Lothaire,  who  had  an  hereditary  right— Idem.' 

These  proofs  of  Hugh  Capet's  usurpation  seem 
not  to  be  materially  invalidated  by  a  dissertation  in 
the  SOth  volume  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
p.  553.  It  is  not,  of  coarse,  to  be  denied,  that  the 
northern  parts  of  France  acquiesced  m  his  assump- 
tion of  the  royal  title,  if  they  did  not  give  an  express 
ccnsenttoit  .     .     , 

1 1  have  not  found  aiqr  authority  for  supoosmg 


ces  nearer  to  their  own  domains,  nitipL 
such  as  Normandy  and  Flanders,  i<*^ 
they  were  frequently  engaged  in  alliance 
or  hostihty ;  but  each  seemed  rather  to 
proceed  from  the  poUcy  of  independent 
states,  than  from  the  relation  of  a  sover- 
eign towards  his  subjects. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when 
the  fiefs  of  Paris  and  Orleans  are  said  to 
have  been  reunited  by  Hugh  Capet  to 
the  crown,  Uttle  more  is  understood  Uian 
the  feudal  superiority  over  the  vassals  of 
these  provinces. .  As  the  kingdom  of 
Charlemagne^s  posterity  was  split  into  a 
number  of  great  fiefs,  so  each  of  these 
contained  many  barons,  possessing  ex- 
clusive immunities  withm  their  own  ter- 
ritories, waging  war  at  their  pleasure, 
administering  justice  to  their  military 
tenants  and  other  subjects,  and  free  from 
all  control  beyond  the  conditions  of  the 
feudal  compact.*  At  the  acces-  .  „.  .- 
sion  of  Louis  VI.,  in  1108,  the  ^^^^^ 
cities  of  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Bourges, 
with  the  immediately  adjacent  districts, 
formed  the  most  considerable  portion  of 
the  royal  domain.  A  number  of  petty 
barons,  with  their  fortified  castles,  in- 
tercepted the  communication  between 
these,  and  waged  war  against  the  king 
almost  under  the  walls  of  his  capitaL 
It  cost  Louis  a  ffreat  dejal  of  trouble  to 
reduce  the  lords  of  Montlehenr^  and 
other  places  within  a  few  miles  of  Paris. 
Under  this  prince,  however,  who  had 
more  activity  than  his  predecessors,  the 
royal  authority  considerably  revived. 
From  his  reign  we  may  date  the  syste- 


that  the  provinces  south  of  the  Loire  contributed 
their  assistance  to  the  king  in  war,  unless  the 
following  passage  of  GuUeunus  Pictaviensis  be 
considered  as  matter  of  fact,  and  not  rather  as  a 
rhetorical  flourish.  He  tells  us  that  a  vast  army 
was  collected  by  Henry  L  against  the  Duke  of 
Normandy:  Burgimdiam,  Arverniam,  atque  Vas- 
coniam  properare  videres  horribiles  fierro;  immo 
vires  tanti  ragni  quantum  in  cliroata  quatuor  mundi 
patent  cunctas. — Recueil  des  Historiens,  t.  xi.,  p. 
83.  But  we  have  the  roll  of  the  army  which  Louis 
VLled  against  the  JSmperor  H^nry  v.,  A.  D.  1120. 
in  a  national  war:  and  it  wa^  entirely  composed 
of  troops  from  Champagne,  the  ^sle  of  France,  the 
Orleannois,  and  other  provinces  i.orth  of  the  Loire 
— Velly,  t.  iii. ,  p.  62.  Yet  this  was  a  sort  of  convo- 
cation of  tiie  ban :  Ret  ut  eum  tota  Francia  sequa- 
tur,  invitat.  Even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Ph  Up 
Augustus,  in  a  list  of  the  knights  bannerets  of 
France,  though  those  of  Britany,  Flanders,  Cham 
pagne,  and  Burgundy,  besides  the  royal  domains, 
are  enumerated,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  prov 
inces  bevond  the  Loire.— Du  Cbesne,  Script  Re 
rum  Gallicarum,  t.  v.,  p.  262. 

*  In  a  subsequent  chapter,  I  shall-  illustrate,  at 
much  greater  length,  tne  circumstances  of  the 
French  monarchy  with  respect  to  its  feudal  vas- 
sals. It  would  be  inconvenient  to  anticipate  the 
subject  at  present,  which  is  rather  fd  a  legal  than 
nanative  character. 
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malic  rivalry  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish monarchies.  Hostilities  had  sever- 
al times  occurred  between  Philip  I.  imd 
the  two  Williams ;  but  the  wars  that  be- 
f^  under  Louis  YI.  lasted,  with  no  long 
mterruption,  for  three  centuries  and  a 
half,  and  form,  indeed,  the  most  leading 
feature  of  French  history  during  the  mid- 
dle ages.*  Of  all  the  royal  vassals,  the 
dukes  of  Normandy  were  the  proudest 
and  most  powerful.  Though  they  had 
submitted  to  do  homage,  they  could  not 
forget  that  they  came  in  originally  by 
force,  and  that  in  real  strength  they  were 
fully  equal  to  their  sovereign.  Nor  had 
the  con()uest  of  England  any  tendency 
to  dimimsh  their  pretensions.f 

Louis  VII.  ascended  the  throne  with 
,  ,  ^^  better  prospects  than  his  father. 
^^•"^  [A.  D,  1137.1  He  had  married 
Eleanor,  heiress  of  the  great  dutchy  of 
Guienne.  But  this  union,  which  prom- 
ised an 'immense  accession  of  strength 
to  the  crown,  was  rendered  unhappy 
by  the  levities  of  that  princess.  Re- 
pudiated by  Louis,  who  felt  rather  as  a 
husband  than  a  king",  Eleanor  inmiedi- 
ately  married  Henry  II.  of  England; 
who,  already  inheriting  Normandy  from 
his  mother,  and  Aniou  from  his  father, 
became  possessed  of  more  than  one  half 
of  France,  and  an  overmatch  for  Louis, 
even#if  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown 
nad  been  always  ready  to  maintain  its 
supremacy. '  One  might  venture  perhaps 
to  conjecture  that  the  sceptre  of  France 
would  eventuallv  have  passed  Arom  the 
Capets  to  the  Piantagenets,  if  the  vexa- 
tious quarrel  with  Becket  at  one  time, 
and  the  successive  rebellions  fomented 
by  Louis  at  a  later  period,  had  not  em- 
barrassed the  great  talents  and  ambitious 
spirit  of  Henry. 

[A.  D.  1180.]  But  the  scene  quite  chan- 
Philip  AH-  ged  when  Philip  Angustus,  son 
VMm,  of  Louis  VII.,  came  upon  the 
stage.  No  prince  comparable  to  him  in 
systematic  ambition  and  nulitary  enter- 
prise had  seigned  in  France  smce  Char- 
lemagne. From  his  reign  the  French 
monarchy  dates  the  recovery  of  its  lus- 
tre. He  wrested  from  the  Count  of 
Flanders  the  Vermandois  (that  part  of 
Picardy  which  borders  on  the  Isle  of 


♦  Velly,  t.  iu.,  p.  40. 

f  The  Norman  hittoriant  maintain  that  their 
dnkea  did  not  owe  any  service  to  the  King  of 
Prance,  but  only  aimple  homage,  or,.aa  it  was 
called,  per  paragiam.— Recueil  des  Historiens, 
t  XL.  preC, p.  161.  They  certainly  acted  upon  this 
principle;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  first 
cime  mto  the  country  is  not  very  consistent  with 


France  and  Champagne),*  and,  subc^ 
quently,  the  county  of  Artois.  But  the 
most  important  conquests  of  Philip  were 
obtained  against  the  kin^s  of  England. 
Even  Richard  L,  with  all  his  prowess, 
lost  ground  in  struggling  against  an  ad- 
versary, not  less  active,  and  more  pol- 
itic than  himself.  [A.  D.  1903.]  But  when 
John  not  only  took  possession  conquest  or 
of  his  brother's  dominions,  but  Normandy 
confirmed  his  usurpation  by  the  mur- 
der, as  ivas  very  probably  surmised,  of 
the  heir,  Philip,  artfully  taking  advantage 
of  the  general  indignation,  summoned 
him  as  his  vassal  to  the  court  of  his 
peers.  John  demanded  a  safe  conducL 
Willingly,  said  Philip ;  let  him  come  un- 
molested. And  return  ?  inquired  the  Eng- 
hsh  envoy.  If  the  judgment  of  his  peers 
permit  him,  replied  the  kinff.  By  all  the 
saints  of  France,  he  exclaimed,  when 
farther  pressed,  he  shall  not  return  un- 
less acquitted.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  still 
remonstrated,  that  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy could  not  come  without  the  Kin£ 
of  England;  nor  would  the  barons  of 
that  countnr  permit  their  sovereign  to 
run  the  risK  of  death  or  imprisonment. 
What  of  that,  my  lord  bishop?  cried 
Philip.  It  is  well  known  that  my  vas- 
sal, the  Duke  of  Normandy,  acquired 
England  by  force.  But,  if  a  subject 
obtains  any  accession  of  dignity,  shall 
his  paramount  lord  therefore  lose  his 
rights  ?t 

It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  thus 
citing  John  before  his  court,  the  King  of 
France  did  not  stretch  his  feudal  sover- 
eignty beyond  its  acknowledged  limits. 
Arthur  was  certainly  no  immediate  vas- 
sal of  the  crown  for  Britany ;  and  though 
he  had  done  homage  to  Philip  for  Anjou 
and  Maine,  yet  a  subsequent  treaty  had 
abrogated  his  investiture,  and  confirmed 
his  uncle  in  the  possession  of  those  prov- 
inces-t  But  the  vigour  of  Philip,  and  the 
meanness  of  his  adversary,  cast  a  shade 
over  all  that  might  be  novel  or  irregular 
in  these  proceedings.  John,  not  appear- 
ing at  his  summons,  was  declared  guilty 
of  felony,  and  his  fiefs  confiscated.  The 
execution  of  this  sentence  was  not  in- 


♦  The  original  counts  of  Vermandois  were  de- 
scended from  Bernard,  king  of  Italv,  grandson  of 
Charlemagne :  but  their  fia  passed  by  the  dona- 
tion of  Isabel,  the  last  coantess,  to  her  husband, 
the  Earl  of  Flanders,  after  her  death  in  1 183.  Tht 
principal  towns  of  the  Vermandois  are  St.  Quentin 
and  reronne.— Art  de  T^rifier  ke  Dates,  t.  ii 
p.  700. 

f  Mat  Paris,  p.  238,  edit  1684. 

X  The  illegalitj  of  Philip's  proceeding  is  well 
argued  by  Blablj,  Obeerrations  sur  rUistoiro  db 
France,  1.  iiL,  c.  6. 
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tiQBted  to  a  dilatory  arm.  Philip  poured 
his  troops  into  Normandy,  and  took  town 
after  town,  while  the  King  of  England,  in- 
fatuated by  his  own  wickedness  and  cow- 
ardice, made  hardly  an  attempt  at  defence. 
In  two  years  Normandy,  Maine,  and  An- 
jon  were  irrecoverably  lost.  [A.  D.  1223.] 
Poitou  and  Guienne  resisted  longer :  but 
the  conquest  of  the  first  was  completed 
Loch  VOL  ^^  Louis  VIIL,  successor  of 
Philip,  and  the  subjection  of  the 
second  seemed  drawing  near,  when  the 
aims  of  Louis  were  diverted  to  differ- 
ent, but  scarcely  less  advantageous  ob- 
jects. 

The  country  of  Languedoc,  subject  to 
AiMf»<y  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  had 
*-«■»**•  been  unconnected,  beyond  any 
other  part  of  France,  with  the  kings 
of  the  house  of  Capet  Louis  VII.  hav- 
ing married  his  sister  to  the  reierning 
count,  and  travelled  himself  through  the 
country,  began  to  exercise  some  de- 
gree of  authority,  chiefiy  in  confirming 
the  rights  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  who 
were  vain,  perhaps,  of  this  additional 
Bancti<m  to  the  privileges  which  they  al- 
ready possessed.*  But  the  remoteness 
of  tneu*  situation,  with  a  difference  in 
language  and  legal  usages,  still  kept  the 
people  of  this  province  apart  from  those 
of  the  north  of  France. 

About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry, certain  religious  opinions,  which  it  is 
not  easv,  nor,  for  our  present  purpose, 
material  to  define,  but,  upon  every  suppo- 
sition, exceedingly  adverse  to  those  of 
the  church,!  began  to  spread  over  Lan- 
^medoe.  Those  who  imbibed  them  have 
Bome  the  name  of  Albigeois,  though  they 
were  in  no  degree  peculiar  to  the  district 
of  Albi.  In  despite  of  much  preaching 
and  some  persecution,  these  errors  made 
a  continual  progress;  till  Innocent  III., 
in  1198;  despatched  commissaries,  the 

*  According  to  the  Benedictioe  historians,  Vich 
ind  Vaissette,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  act  of  sover- 
eignty  exercised  by  the  kings  of  France  in  Lan- 
guedoc from  955t  when  Lothaire  confirmed  a  char- 
ter of  his  predecessor  Raoul,  in  favour  of  the  Bish- 
op of  Fay,  tiU  the  reign  of  Louis  VIL— (Hist  de 
Languedoc,  tome  ii,  p.  88.)  They  have  published, 
however,  an  instrument  of  Louis  VL  in  favour 
of  the  same  church,  confirming  those  of  former 
mince&—(  Appendix,  p.  473.)  Neither  the  counts  of 
Tooloose^  nor  any  l<nxi  oi  ttie  proTince,  were  pres- 
tot  in  a  very  numerous  national  assembly,  at  the 
eorooauon  of  Philip  L — (Id.,  p.  200.)  I  do  not  rec- 
oUect  to  have  ever  met  with  the  name  of  the  Count 
of  Toulouse  as  a  subscribing  witness  to  the  char- 
ters of  the  first  Capetian  kings  in  the  Recueil  des 
Hiatoriens,  where  ii»ny  are  published  :  though 
fliat  *k  the  Duke  of  Onieone  sometimes  occurs. 

t  For  the  real  tenets  of  the  Languedocian  secta- 
risi,  1  refer  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  present  work, 
«lMe  the  subject  will  be  taken  up  again. 


seed  of  the  inquisition,  with  ample  pow« 
ers  both  to  investigate  and  to  chastise 
Raymond  VI. ,  count  of  Toulouse,  whet\. 
er  inclined  towards  the  innovators,  as 
was  then  the  theme  of  reproach,  or,  as 
is  more  probable,  disgusted  with  the  inso- 
lent interference  of  the  pope  and  his  mis- 
sionaries, provoked  them  to  pronounce 
a  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
him.  [A.  D.  1208.]  Though  this  was 
taken  off,  he  was  still  suspected;  and 
upon  the  assassination  of  one  of  the  in- 
quisitors, in  which  Raymond  had  no  con- 
cern. Innocent  published  a  crusade  both 
against  the  count  and  his  subjects,  calling 
upon  the  King  of  France,  and  the  nobil- 
ity of  that  kingdom,  to  take  up  the  cross, 
with  all  the  indulgences  usually  held 
out  as  allurements  to  religious  warfare. 
Though  Philip  would  not  interfere,  a 
prodigious  number  of  knights  undertook 
this  enterprise,  led  partly  by  ecclesias- 
tics, and  partly  by  some  of  the  first 
barons  in  France.  It  was  prosecuted 
with  every  atrocious  barbarity  which  su- 
perstition, the  mother  of  crimes,  could 
mspire.  Languedoc,  a  country,  for  that 
age,  flourishing  and  civilized,  was  laid 
waste  by  these  desolaters;  her  cities 
burnt;  her  inhabitants  swept  away  by 
Are  and  the  sword.  And  this  was  to 
punish  a  fanaticism  ten  thousand  times 
more  innocent  than  their  own,  and  er- 
rors which,  according  to  the  worst  im- 
putations, left  the  laws  of  humanity  and 
the  peace  of  social  life  unimpaired.* 

The  crusaders  were  commanded  by 
Simon  de  Montfort,  a  man,  like  crusade 
Cromwell,  whose  intrepidity,  against  the 
h3rpocrisy,  and  ambition,  mark-  '^**»««»*»' 
ed  him  for  the  hero  of  a  holy  war. 
The  energy  of  such  a  mind,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  enthusiastic  war- 
riors, may  well  account  for  successes 
which  then  appeared  miraculous.  But 
Montfort  was  cut  off  before  he  could 
realize  his  ultimate  object,  an  independ- 
ent principality ;  and  Raymond  was  able 
to  bequeath  the  inheritance  of  his  an- 
cestors to  his  son.  [A.  D.  123*3.]  Rome, 
however,  was  not  yet  appeased ;  upon 
some  new  pretence,  she  raised  up  a 
stiU  more  formidable  enemy  against  the 
younger  Raymond.    Louis  VI 11.  suffer- 

*  The  Albigensiao  war  commenced  with  the 
storming  of  Bezi^res,  and  a  massacre,  wherein 
15,000  persons,  or,  accordmg  to  some  ne- rations. 
60,000,  were  put  to  the  swonl.  Not  a  livmg  sou. 
escaped,  as  witnesses  assure  us.  It  was  here  that 
a  Cistertian  monk,  who  led  on  the  crusaders,  an- 
swered the  inquiry,  how  the  Caihohcs  were  to  be 
distinguished  from  heretics.  Kill  them  all !  Ood 
will  know  hi*  men.  Besides  Vaissette,  see  BiMtDum 
di,  Litt^rature  du  Midi,  t.  i.,  p.  20L 
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ed  himself  to  be  diverted  from  the  con- 
quest of  Guienne,  to  take  the  cross 
against  the  supiposed  patron  of  heresy. 
After  a  short  and  successful  war,  Louis, 
dying  prematurely,  left  the  crown  of 
France  to  a  son  only  twelve  years  old. 
But  the  Count  of  Toulouse  was  still 
pursued,  till,  hopeless  of  safety  in  so 
unequal  a  struggle,  he  concluded  a  trea- 
y  upon  very  hard  terms.  [A.  D.  1220.] 
By  this  he  ceded  the  greater  part  of 
Languedoc ;  and  giving  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  AlphonsO;  brother  of  Louis 
DC.,  confirmed  to  them,  and  to  the  king 
n  failure  of  their  descendants,  the  rever- 
sion of  the  rest,  in  exclusion  of  any  other 
children  whom  he  might  have.  Thus  fell 
the  ancient  house  of  Toulouse,  through 
one  of  those  strange  combinations  of  for- 
tune which  thwart  the  natural  course  of 
human  prosperity,  and  disappoint  the 
plans  of  wise  pohcy  and  beneficent  gov- 
ernment.* 

[A.  D.  1226.]  The  rapid  progress  of 
Lonii  IX  ^^y^  power  under  Philip  Au- 
'  gustus  and  his  son  had  scarce- 
ly given  the  great  vassals  time  to  re- 
flect upon  the  change  which  it  produ- 
ced in  their  situation.  The  crown,  with 
which  some  might  singly  have  measured 
their  forces,  was  now  an  equipoise  to 
their  united  weight.  And  such  a  union 
was  hard  to  be  accomi>Ushed  among  men 
not  always  very  sagacious  in  policy,  and 
divided  by  separate  interests  and  animos- 
ities. They  were  not,  however,  insensi- 
ble to  the  crisis  of  their  feudal  liberties ; 
and  the  minority  of  Louis  IX.,  guided 
only  by  his  mother,  the  regent  Blanche 
of  Castile,  seemed  to  offer  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  recovering  their  former 
situation.  Some  of  the  most  considera- 
ble barons,  the  counts  of  Britany,  Cham- 
I>agne,  and  la  Marche,  had,  during  the 
time  of  Louis  VIII.,  shown  an  unwilling- 
ness to  push  the  Count  of  Toulouse  too 
far,  if  they  did  not  even  keep  up  a  se- 
cret understanding  with  him.  They  now 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion;  but  the 
address  of  Blanche  detached  some  from 
the  league,  and  her  firmness  subdued  the 
rest  For  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Louisas 
reign,  the  struggle  was  frequently  renew- 
ed ;  till  repeated  humiliations  convinced 
the  refractory  that  the  throne  was  no 
longer  to  be  shaken.  A  prince  so  feeble 
as  Heory  III.  was  unable  to  afford  them 

-*  The  best  account  of  tbit  cnisade  against  the 
Albigeois  is  to  be  found  in  the  thisd  volume  of 
Vaisaette's  History  of  Languedoc :  the  Benedictine 
spirit  of.  mildness  and  veracity  tolerably  counter- 
balancing the  prejudices  of  orthodoxy.  Velly, 
Hist,  de  France,  t.  lit,  has  abridged  this  work. 


that  aid  from  England,  which,  if.  Ids 
grandfather  or  son  had  then  reigned, 
mi^ht  probably  have  lengthened  theso 
civd  wars. 

But  Louis  IX.  had  methods  of  preserv* 
ing  his  ascendency  very  dif-  His  ebsrao- 
ferent  from  military  prowess,  ter.  iisex- 
That  excellent  prince  was  per-  ""•».<*• 
haps  the  most  eminent  pattern  of  un- 
swerving probity  and  Christian  strict- 
ness of  conscience,  that  ever  held  the 
sceptre  in  any  country.  There  is  a  pe- 
culiar beauty  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis, 
because  it  shows  the  inestimable  ben- 
efit which  a  virtuous  king  may  confer 
on  his  people,  without  possessing  any 
distinguished  genius.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  that  he  governed  France,  there 
is  not  the  smallest  want  of  moderation 
or  disinterestedness  in  his  actions;  and 
yet  he  raised  the  influence  of  the  mon- 
archy to  a  much  higher  point  than  the 
most  ambitious  of  his  predecessors.  [A. 
D.  1259.]  To  the  surprise  of  his  own  and 
later  times,  he  restored  great  part  of  his 
conquests  to  Henry  III.,  whom  he  might 
naturally  hope  to  have  expelled  from 
France.  It  would  indeed  have  been  a 
tedioiis  work  to  conquer  Guienne,  which 
was  full  of  strong  places,  and  the  subju- 
gation of  such  a  province  might  have 
alarmed  the  other  vassals  of  his  crown. 
But  it  is  the  privilege  only  of  virtuous 
minds  to  perceive  that  wisdom  resides  in 
moderate  counsels ;  no  sagacity  ever 
taught  a  selfish  and  ambitious  sovereign 
to  forego  the  sweetness  of  immediate 
power.  An  ordinary  king,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  French  monarchy,  would 
have  fomented,  or,  at  least,  have  rejoiced 
in  the  dissensions  which  broke  out  among 
the  principal  vassals;  Louis  constantly 
employed  himself  to  reconcile  them.  la 
this,  too,  his  benevolence  had  all  the  ef- 
fects of  far-siffhted  pohcy.  It  had  been 
the  practice  of  his  three  last  predecessors 
to  interpose  their  mediation  in  behalf  of 
the  less  powerful  classes ;  the  clergy,  the 
inferior  nobility,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
chartered  towns.  Thus  the  supremacy 
of  the  crown  became  a  famihar  idea ;  but 
the  perfect  integrity  of  St.  Louis  wore 
away  all  distrust,  and  accustomed  even 
the  most  jealous  feudatories  to  look  upon 
him  as  their  judge  and  legislator.  And 
as  the  royal  authority  was  hitherto  shown 
only  in  its  most  amiable  prerogatives, 
the  dispensation  of  favour,  and  the  re- 
dress of  wrong,  few  were  watchfid  enougli 
to  remark  the  transition  of  the  French 
constitution  from  a  feudal  league  to  an 
absolute  monarchy, 
f    It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  dis- 
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pl^  of  St  Louis's  virtues,  that  the 
throne  had  already  been  strengthened 
by  the  less  innocent  exertions  of  Philip 
Augustus  and  Louis  YIIL  A  century 
earner,  his  mild  and  scrupulous  character, 
unsustained  by  great  actual  power,  might 
not  have  inspired  sufficient  awe.  But  the 
crown  was  now  grown  so  formidable,  and 
Louis  was  so  eminent  for  his  firmness 
and  bravery,  qualities,  without  which 
every  other  virtue  would  have  been  in- 
effectual, that  no  one  thought  it  safe  to 
run  wantonly  into  rebellion,  while  his 
distoterested  administration  gave  no  one 
a  pretext  for  it.  Hence  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign  was  altogether  tranquil,  and 
employed  in  watching  over  the  public 
peace  and  the  security  of  travellers; 
adooinistering  justice  personally  or  by 
the  best  counsellors ;  and  compiling  that 
code  of  feudal  customs,  called  the  Estab- 
tishments  of  St.  Louis,  which  is  the  first 
monument  of  legislation  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  house  of  Capet.  Not  satisfi- 
ed with  the  justice  of  his  own  conduct, 
Lonis  aimed  at  that  act  of  virtue  which 
is  rarely  practised  by  private  men,  and 
had  perhaps  no  example  among  kings, 
restitution,  pommissa^es  were  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  what  possessions  had 
been  unjustly  annexed  to  the  royal  do- 
main during  the  two  last  reigns.  These 
were  restored  to  the  proprietors,  or, 
where  length  of  time  had  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  claimant,  their  vidue 
was  distributed  among  the  pochr.* 

It  has  been  hinted  already  that  all  this 
and  deActi.  ^^Lcellence  of  heart  in  Lou- 
is IX.  was  not  attended  with 
that  strength  of  understanding  which  is 
necessary,  we  must  allow,  to  complete 
the  usefulness  of  a  sovereign.  During 
his  minority,  Blanche  of  Castile,  his  mo- 
ther, had  filled  the  office  of  regent  with 
great  courage  and  firmness.  But,  after  he 
grew  up  to  manhood,  her  infiuence  seems 
to  have  passed  the  limit  which  gratitude 
and  piety  would  have  assigned  to  it ;  and, 
as  her  temper  was  not  very  meek  or  pop- 
ular, exposed  the  kin^  to  some  degree  of 
contempt.  He  submitted  even  to  be  re- 
strained from  the  society  of  his  wife 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Raymond,  count 
of  Provence,  a  princess  of  mreat  virtue 
aad  conjugal  affection.  Joinvflle  relates  a 
carious  story,  characteristic  of  Blanche^s 


«  Velly.  tome  ▼.,  p.  ISO.  This  historian  has  very 
properW  dvrelc  for  almost  a  volume  on  St.  Louis's 
mtemal  admtnistratkm ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able Darta  of  his  work.  Join  vi Me  is  a  real  witness, 
on  whom,  when  we  listen,  it  is  imp^ossible  not  to 
refv.—Coilecuoo  des  M6moires  relatifs  k  THistoire 
4s  Fraacc,  tome  ii.,  pp.  14&-1S& 


arbitrary  conduct,  and  sufficiently  derog^ 
atory  to  Louis.* 

But  the  principal  weakness  of  this  king, 
which  almost  effaced  all  the  good  effects 
of  his  virtues,  was  superstition.  It  would 
be  idle  to  sneer  at  those  habits  of  abste- 
miousness and  mortification  which  were 
part  of  the  religion  of  his  age ;  and,  at 
the  worst,  were  only  injurious  to  his  own 
comfort.  But  he  had  other  prejudices, 
which,  thouffh  they  may  be  forgiven, 
must  never  be  defended.  No  one  was 
ever  more  impressed  than  St.  Louis  with 
a  belief  in  the  duty  of  exterminating  all 
enemies  to  his  own  faith.  With  these, 
he  thought  no  layman  ought  to  risk  him- 
self in  the  perilous  ways  of  reasoning, 
but  to  make  answer  with  his  sword  as 
stoutly  as  a  strong  arm  and  a  fiery  zeal 
could  carry  that  ar^ument-f  Though, 
fortunately  for  his  mme,  the  persecu- 
tion asainst  the  Albiffeois,  which  had 
been  the  disgrace  of  his  father's  short 
reign,  was  at  an  end  before  he  reach- 
ed manhood,  he  suffered  a  h3rpocritical 
monk  to  establish  a  tribunal  at  Paris  for 
the  suppression  of  heresy,  where  many 
innocent  persons  suffered  death. 

But  no  events  in  Louis's  life  were  more 
memorable  than  his  two  crusades,  which 
lead  us  to  look  back  on  the  mture  and 
circumstances  of  that  most  singular  phe- 
nomenon in  European  history.  Though 
the  crusades  involved  all  the  western 
nations  of  Europe,  without  belonging 
pecuJiarljr  to  any  one,  yet  as  France  wa^ 
more  distinguished  than  the  rest  in  most 
of  those  enterprises,  I  shall  introduce  the 
subject  as  a  sort  of  digression  from  the 
mam  course  of  French  history. 

Even  before  the  violation  of  Pales- 
tine by  the  Saracen  arms,  it  had  been 
a  prevailing  custom  among  the  tim  cm- 
Christians  of  Europe  to  visit  wdo*- 
those  scenes  rendered  interesting  by 
religion,  partly  through  delight  in  the 
effects  of  local  association,  partly  in 
obedience  to  the  prejudices  or  com- 

♦  Collection  des  M6moires,  tome  it,  p.  241. 

t  Aussi  vous  dis  je,  me  dist  le  roy,  que  nut,  si 
n*est  grant  clerc,  et  theologien  parfait,  ne  doit  dis- 
piiter  auz  Juifs :  mais  doit  I'omme  lay,  quant  il  oit 
mesdire  de  la  foy  chrfttienne,  defendre  la  chose^ 
non  pas  seulement  des  paroles,  mais  k  bonne  esp^e 
tranchant,  et  en  frapper  les  m^isans  et  mescreans 
k  travers  le  corps,  tant  qu'eile  y  pourra  entrer.— 
Joinville,  in  Collection  des  Memoires,  tome  i.,  p. 
23.  This  passage,  which  shows  a  tolerable  degree 
of  biffotry,  did  not  require  to  be  strained  farther 
still  by  Mosheim,  vol.  iii..  p.  273  (edit.  1803).  I 
may  observe  by  the  way,  that  this  writer,  who 
sees  nothing  in  Louis  IX.  except  his  intolerance, 
ou^ht  not  to  have  charged  him  with  issuing  so 
edict  in  foroar  of  the  inquisition,  in  1229,  w^en  he 
had  not  assumed  the  government. 
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mauds  of  superstition.  These  pOfprim- 
ages  became  more  frequent  in  later  times, 
in  spite,  perhaps  in  consequence,  of  the 
danger  and  hardships  which  attended 
them.  For  a  while  the  Mahometan 
possessors  of  Jerusalem  permitted  or 
even  encouraged  a  devotion  which  they 
found  lucrative ;  but  this  was  interrupted 
whenever  the  jferocious  insolence  with 
which  they  regarded  all  infidels  got  the 
better  of  their  rapacity.  During  the 
eleventh  century,  wnen,  from  increasing 
superstition,  and  some  particular  fancies, 
the  pilgrims  were  moie  numerous  than 
ever,  a  change  took  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Palestine,  which  was  overrun 
by  the  Turkish  hordes  from  the  north. 
These  barbarians  treated  the  visiters  of 
Jerusalem  with  still  greater  contumely, 
mingling  with  their  Mahometan  bigotry 
a  consciousness  of  strength  and  cour- 
age, and  a  scorn  of  the  Chnstians,  whom 
they  knew  only  bj  the  debased  natives 
of  Greece  and  Syria,  or  by  these  humble 
and  defenceless  palmers.  When  such 
insults  became  known  throughout  Eu- 
rope, they  excited  a  keen  sensation  of 
resentment  among  nations  equally  cour- 
ageous and  devout ;  which,  thoujp^h  want- 
ing as  yet  any  definite  means  of  satisfy- 
ing itself,  was  ripe  for  whatever  favoura- 
ble conjuncture  might  arise. 

Twenty  years  before  the  irst  crusade^ 
Gregory  VII.  had  projected  the  scheme 
of  imbodying  Europe  in  arms  against 
Asia;  a  scheme  worthy  of  his  daring 
mind,  and  which,  perhaps,  was  never  for- 

ffotten  by  Urban  II.,  wnp  in  every  thing 
oved  to  imitate  his  great  predecessor.* 
This  design  of  Gregory  was  founded  upon 
the  supplication  of  the  Greek  Emperor 
Michael,  which  was  renewed  by  Alexius 
Comnenus  to  Urban  with  increased  im- 
portunity. The  Turks  had  now  taken 
Nice,  and  threatened,  from  the  opposite 
shore,  the  very  walls  of  Constantmople. 
Every  one  knows  whose  hand  held  a 
torch  to  that  inflammable  mass  of  enthu- 
siasm that  pervaded  Eurc^e ;  the  hermit 
of  Picardy,  who,  roused  by  witnessed 
wrongs  and  imagined  visions,  journeyed 
from  land  to  land,  the  apostle  of  a  holy 
war.  The  preaching  of  Peter  was  pow- 
erfully seconded  by  urban.  [A.  D.  1095.] 
In  the  councils  of  Piacenza  and  of  Cler- 


*  Oregonr  addressed,  in  1074,  a  sort  of  encrclic 
(enter  to  all  who  would  defend  the  Christian  faith, 
enforcinff  upon  them  the  duty  of  taking  ap  arms 
igainst  the  Saracens,  who  had  almost  come  up  to 
the  walls  of  Constantinople.  No  mention  of  r&l- 
SBtuie  is  made  in  this  letter.— Labb<,  Concilia,  t.  x., 
p.  44.  St  Marc,  Abr«g6  Chron.  de  THist  de 
^ItMhBnt  iii.,p.614. 


mont,  the  deliverance  of  Jerosalsm  was 
eloquently  recommended  and  exultingly 
undertaken.  It  is  the  will  of  God !  was 
th^  tumultuous  cry  that  broke  from  the 
heart  and  lips  of  the  assembly  at  Cler- 
mont; and  these  words  afford  at  once 
the  most  obvious  and  most  certain  ex- 
planation of  the  leading  principle  of  the 
crusades.  Later  writers,  incapable  of 
83rmpathizing  with  the  blind  fervour  of 
zeal,  or  anxious  to  find  a  pretext  for  its 
effect  somewhat  more  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  our  times,  have  sought  political 
reasons  for  that  which  resulted  only  from 
predominant  affections.  No  suggestion 
of  these  will,  I  believe,  be  found  in  con- 
temporary historians.  To  rescue  the 
Greek  empire  from  its  imminent  peril, 
and  thus  to  secure  Christendom  from 
enemies  who  professed  towards  it  eter- 
nal hostility,  might  have  been  a  legiti- 
mate and  magnanimous  ground  of  interfe- 
rence ;  but  it  operated  scarcely,  or  not  a* 
all,  upon  those  who  took  the  cross.  In- 
deed, it  argues  strange  iterance  of  the 
eleventh  century  to  ascribe  such  refine- 
ments of  later  times  even  to  the  princes 
of  that  affe.  The  Turks  were  no  doubt 
repelled  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  crusaders;  but  this 
was  a  collateral  effect  of  their  enterprise. 
Nor  had  they  any  disposition  to  serve  the 
interest  of  the  Greeks,  whom  they  soon 
came  to  hate,  and  not  entirely  without 
provocation,  with  almost  as  much  ani- 
mosity as  the  Moslems  themselves. 

Every  means  was  used  to  excite  an  ep- 
idemical phrensy ;  the  remission  of  pen- 
ance, the  dispensation  from  those  prac- 
tices of  self-denial  which  superstition  im- 
posed or  suspended  at  pleasure,  the  ab- 
solution of  all  sins,  and  the  assurance  of 
eternal  felicity.  None  doubted  that  such 
as  perished  m  the  war  received  immedi- 
ately the  reward  of  mart3rrdom.*  False 
miracles  and  fanatical  prophecies,  which 
were  never  so  frequent,  wrought  up  the 
enthusiasm  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  And 
these  devotional  feelings,  which  are  usu- 
ally thwarted  and  balanced  by  other  pas- 
sions, fell  in  with  e\  ery  motive  that  could 
influence  the  men  of  that  time ;  with  cu* 
riosity,  restlessness,  the  love  of  license, 
thirat  for  war,  emulation,  ambition.  Of 
the  princes  who  assumed  the  cross,  some, 
probably,  from  the  beginning  speculated 
upon  forming  independent  establishments 
in  the  East.    In  later  periods,  the  tempo 


*  Nam  qui  pro  Christi  nomine  decertantes,  a 
acie  fidelium  et  ChristianA  militiA  dicoiitur  occum 
beie,  non  solum  infamie,  verum  et  peccaminum  M 
delictorum  omnimodam  credlmus  aboUtionwn  pm 
mereri.— WiU.  Tyr.,  L  z.,  c.  20. 
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nl  beaeito  of  tindertakiiig  &  crusade  on- 
dosbtadly  blended  themselves  with  less 
selfish  conmderatioiis.  Men  resorted  to 
Palestine  as  in  modem  times  they  have 
done  to  the  colonies,  in  order  to  rodeem 
their  time  or  repair  their  fortune.  Thus 
Gui  de  Lusignan,  after  flying  from  France 
for  murder,  was  ultimately  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem.  To  the  more  vul- 
gar class  were  held  out  inducements 
which,  though  absorbed  in  the  overruling 
(anaticism  of  the  first  crusade,  might  be 
exceedingly  efficacious  when  it  began 
rather  to  flag.  During  the  time  that  a 
crusader  bore  the  cross,  he  was  free  from 
suit  for  his  debts,  and  the  interest  of  them 
was  entirely  abolished ;  he  was  exempt- 
ed, in  some  instances  at  least,  from  tax- 
c^  and  i^aced  under  die  protection  of  the 
cbixrch,  so  that  he  could  not  be  im- 
{deadad  in  any  civil  court,  except  on 
criminal  charges,  or  disputes  relatmg  to 
land.* 

None  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  took 
a  part  in  the  first  crusnide ;  but  many  of 
their  chief  vassals,  great  part  of  the  in- 
ferior nobility,  and  a  countless  multitude 
ot  the  common  people.  The  priests  left 
their  parishes,  and  the  monks  their  cells ; 
and,  though  the  peasantry^  were  then  in 
genml  bound  to  the  soil,  we  find  no 
eheck  given  to  their  emigration  for  this 
cause.  Numbers  of  women  and  children 
swelled  the  crowd ;  it  appeared  a  sort  of 
sacrilege  to  repel  any  one  from  a  work 
v^iich  was  considered  as  the  manifest 
deeip  of  Providence.  But  if  it  were 
lawiul  to  interpret  the  will  of  Providence 
by  events,  few  undertakings  have  been 
more  branded  by  its  disaj^robation  than 
the  cnisades.  So  many  crimes  and  so 
much  misery  have  seldom  been  accumu- 
lated in  so  short  a  space  as  in  the  three 
Tears  of  the  first  exp^tion.  We  should 
be  warranted  by  contemporuy  writers  in 
stadng  the  loss  of  the  Christians  alone 
during  this  period  at  nearl}r  a  million; 
but,  at  the  least  computation,  it  must  have 
exceeded  half  that  number.f  To  engage 
in  the  crusade,  and  to  perish  in  it,  were 
almost  S3mon3naK>u8.  Few  of  those  m3rr- 
iads  who  were  mustered  in  the  plains  of 

*  Ocho  of  Fnsingen,  e.  35,  has  inserted  a  boll 

f  Engemos  III.,  in  1146,  containing  some  of  theee 

ptifilms.    Olhers  are  sraoted  by  Philip  Aogustus 

m  ISlC — Ordonnances  des  Rois^de  France,  tcnne  L 

See  also  Du  Caoge,  voc  Cracis  PriTilAgia. 

t  William  of  Tjra  says,  that  at  the  reriew  be^ 
•on  Nice  there  were  foand  600,000  of  both  «eaw«, 
«aehisive  of  100,000  cavalry  armed  in  mail.— L.  ii., 
c  23.  Bat  Folk  of  Chaitres  reckons  the  same 
minber,  besides  women,  children,  and  priests.  An 
T— ^*«*—  slanghter  haii  prerioosly  been  made  in 
^  m§uj  of  the  rabble  under  Oaoltier  Sans- Atout. 
O 


Nice  returned  to  gladden  their  friends  m 
Europe  with  the  story  of  their  triumph 
at  Jerusalem.  Besieging  alternately  and 
besieged  in  Antioch,  they  drained  to  the 
lees  the  cup  of  misery:  three  hundred 
thousand  sat  down  before  that  place; 
next  year  there  remained  but  a  sixth  part 
to.pursue  the  enterprise.  But  their  loss- 
es wefe  least  in  the  field  of  battle;  the 
intrinsic  superiority  of  European  prow- 
ess was  constantly  displayed;  the  angel 
of  Asia,  to  apply  the  Dold  language  of 
our  poet,  high  and  unmatchable,  where 
her  rival  was  not,  became  a  fear ;  and  the 
Christian  lances  bore  all  before  them  in 
their  shock  from  Nice  to  Antioch,  Edes- 
sa  and  Jerusalem.  [A.  D.  1099.]  It  was 
here,  where  their  tnumph  was  consum- 
mated, that  it  was  stained  with  the  most 
atrocious  massacre;  not  limited  to  Uie 
hour  of  resistance,  but  renewed  deliber- 
ately even  after  that  famous  penitential 
procession  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  which 
mi^ht  have  calmed  their  ferocious  dispo* 
sitions,  if,  through  the  misguided  entnu- 
siasm  of  the  enterprise,  it  had  not  been 
rather  calculated  to  excite  them.* 

The  conquests  (Stained  at  such  a  price 
by  the  first  crusade  were  chiefly  com- 
prised in  the  maritime  parts  i^,^  ew 
of  SyhcL.  Except  the  state  of  qoesisin 
Edessa  beyond  tne  Euphrates,!  ^^^^ 
which,  in  its  best  days,  extended  over 
great  part  of  Mesopotamia,  tlie  Latin 
possessions  never  reached  more  than 
a  few  leagues  from  the  sea.  Within 
the  barrier  of  Mount  Libanus,  their  arms 
might  be  feared,  but  their  power  was 
never  established;  and  the  prophet  was 
still  invoked  in  the  mosques  of  Aleppo 
and  Damascus.  The  principality  of  An- 
tioch to  the  north,  the  kingaom  of  Jeru- 
salem, with  its  feudal  dependances  of 
Tripoli  and  Tiberias,  to  the  south,  were 
assigned,  the  one  to  Boemond«  a  brother 
of  Robert  Guiscard,  count  of  Apulia,  the 
other  to  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,t  whose  ex* 


*The  work  of  Mailly,  entitled  L'Esprit  dee 
Croisades,  i^  deserving  of  considerable  praise  for 
its  diligence  and  impartiality.  It  carries  the  his- 
tory, however,  no  further  than  the  first  expedition 
Gibbon's  two  chapters  on  the  cmsades,  though  not 
without  inaceuracies,  are  a  brilliant  portion  of  his 
great  work.  The  original  writers  are  chiefly  col- 
lected in  two  folio  volumes,  entitled  Oesta  Dei  per 
Francos.    Hanover,  1611. 

t  Edeesa  was  a  little  Christian  principalitv,  sur- 
rounded by,  and  tribuUrv  to,  the  Turks.  The  in- 
habitants mvfted  Baldwm,  on  his  progress  in  the 
first  cruba<!e,  and  he  made  no  great  scruple  of  sup 
planting,  the  reigning  prince,  who  mdeed  is  repre 
sented  98  a  tyrant  and  usurper.  Esprit  des  Croi 
sades,  t.  fv.,  p.  es.  De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns 
t  ii.,  pp.  135-162. 

t  Godfrey  never  took  the  title  of  King  of  Jera 
sflJem,  not  choosing,  he  sakl,  to  wear  a  crown  o 
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ttaordinary  merit  had  justly  raiaed  him  to 
a  degree  of  influence  with  the  chief  crusa* 
ders,  that  has  been  sometimes  confound- 
ed with  a  legitimate  authority.*  In  the 
^urse  of  a  few  years,  Tyre,  Ascalbn, 
and  the  other  cities  upon  the  seacoast, 
were  subjected  by  the  successors  of 
Godfrey  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  But 
as  their  enemies  had  been  stunned,  not 
killed,  by  the  western  storm,  the  Latins 
were  constantly  molested  by  the  Mahom- 
etans of  Egypt  and  Syria.  They  were 
wcposed,  as  the  outposts  of  Christendom, 
with  no  respite  and  few  resources.  [A.  D. 
8M»nd  cm-  1147.]  A  second  cruMuie,  in 
••<>«•  which  the  Emperor  Conrad  III. 

and  Louis  VII.  of  France  were  engaged, 
each  with  seventy  thousand  cavsUry, 
nade  scarce  any  diversion;  and  that 
vast  army  wasted  away  in  the  passage 
of  Natolia.f 

The  decline  of  the  Christian  establish- 
ments in  the  East  is  ascribed  by  Wilham 
Decuncof  ^^  Tyre  to  the  extreme  vi- 
the  Latin  ciousness  of  their  manners,  to 
MinciMiiiie»  tjie  adoption  of  European  arms 
ui  the  East.  ^^  ^j^^  orientals,  and  to  the 
mion  of  the  Mahometan  principalities 
under  a  single  chief.J  Without  denying 
the  operation  of  these  causes,  and  espe- 
cially the  last,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  one 
more  radical  than  all  the  three,  the  in- 
adequacy of  their  means  of  self-defence. 
The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  guarded 

gold  in  that  city  where  his  Saviour  had  been 
erowned  wift  thom«.  Baldwin,  Godfrey's  brother, 
who  succeeded  bim  within  two  years,  entities 
himself.  Rex  Hierusalein,  Latinorum  primus.— 
Will.  T)T.,  1.  it.,  c.  12. 

♦  The  heroes  of  the  crusade  are  rast  like  rhose 
of  romance.  Godfrey  is  not  only  the  wisest,  \rit 
the  strongest  man  in  the  army.  Perhaps  Tasso 
has  lost  some  part  of  ihia  physical  superiority  for 
the  sake  of  contrasting  him  'with  the  imaginary 
Riubldo.  He  cleavi-s  a  Turk  in  twain  from  the 
riioutder  to  the  haunch.  A  noWe  Arab,  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  requests  him  to  try  his  sword 
upon  m  camel,  when  Gorlfrey  with  ease  cuts  off 
the  head.  The  Arab,  suspecting  there  might  be 
something  peculiar  in  the  blade,  desires  him  to  do 
the  same  with  hit  sword ;  and  the  hero  obliges 
him  by  demolishing  a  aeconid  camel.— Will  Tyr.,  1. 
&i.,  c.  22. 

t  Vertot  puts  the  destruction  in  the  second  cru- 
sade at  two  buiklred  thousand  men.— Hist,  de 
Malthe,  p.  129 :  and  from  William  of  Tyre's  lan- 
guage, ^ere  seems  no  reason  to  consider  this  an 
•xaggeration.— L.  xvi„  c.  19. 

t  L.  xii.,  c.  7.  John  of  Vitry  also  mentions  the 
dianee  of  weapons  by  the  Saracens  in  imitation  of 
the  Latins,  using  the  lances  and  coat  of  mail  in- 
stead of  bows  und  arrows,  c.  92.  But,  according 
•o  a  more  ancient  writer,  part  of  Soliman's  (the 
Kilidge  Arslan  of  de  Guignes)  .\rmv  in  the  first 
erusade  was  in  armour,  loricii  et  galeis  et  clypeis 
aureis  vaHe  armati.— Albertus  Aquenais.  I.  li.,  c. 
17.  I  may  add  to  this  a  testimony  of  another  kind 
Mt  lass  decisiva.     In  the  Abbay  of  St  Denis, 


only,  exclusive  of  European  voluntoen^ 
by  the  feudal  service  of  eight  hundred 
and  sixtv-siz  knights,  attended  each  by 
four  archers  on  horseback,  by  a  ntilitia 
of  five  thousand  and  seventy-nve  burgh* 
ers,  and  by  a  conscription,  m  great  exi* 
gencies,  of  the  remaining  population.* 
William  of  Tyre  mentions  an  army  of 
one  thousand  three  hundred  horse  and 
fifteen  thousand  foot  as  the  greatest 
which  had  ever  been  collected,  and  pre- 
dicts the  utmost  success  from  it  if  wise- 
ly conducted.!  This  was  a  little  before 
the  irruption  of  Saladin.  In  the  last 
fatal  battle  Lusignan  seems  to  have  had 
somewhat  a  larger  force.!  Nothing  can 
more  strikingly  evince  the  ascendency 
of  Europe,  than  the  resistance  of  these 
Prankish  acquisitions  in  Syria  during 
nearly  two  himdred  years.  Several  of 
their  victories  over  the  Moslems,  were 
obtained  against  such  disparity  of  num- 
bers, that  they  may  be  compared  with 
whatever  is  most  illustrious  in  history 
or  romance.^  These  perhaps  were  less 
due  to  the  descendants  of  the  first  crusa- 
ders, settled  in  the  Holy  Land,|  than  to 
those  volunteers  from  Europe,  whom 
martial  ardour  and  religious  zeal  impel- 
led to  the  service.  It  was  the  penance 
commonly  imposed  upon  men  of  rank 
for  the  most  heinous  crimes,  to  serve  a 
number  of  years  under  the  bann<er  of  the 
cross.  Thus  a  perpetual  supply  of  war- 
riors was  poured  in  from  Europe ;  and  in 


there  were  ten  pictures  in  stained  glass,  repre- 
senting sieges  and  battles  in  the  first  crusade. 
These  were  made  by  order  of  Suger,  the  minister 
of  Louis  VI.,  and  consequently  in  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  century.  In  many  of  them  ths 
Turks  are  painted  in  coats  of  niail,  sometimes 
even  in  a  plated  cuiras.  In  others  they  are  qoitm 
unarmed,  and  in  flowing  robes. — Montfaucon,  Mon- 
umens  Je  la  Monarchic  Fran^aise,  t.  i.,  pi.  50. 

*  Gibbon,  c.  98,  note  125.  Jerusalem  itself  was 
very  thinly  inhabiled.  For  all  the  heathens,  says 
William  of  Tyre,  had  perished  in  the  msssacre 
when  the  city  was  taken  ;  or,  if  any  escaped,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  return :  no  heathen  being 
thought  fit  to  dwell  in  the  holy  city.  Baldwin  in 
vited  some  Ar&bian  Christisns  to  settle  in  it. 

t  L.  xxii.,  c.  27. 

t  A  primo  introitu  Latinorum  in  terram  sane 
tam,  says  John  de  Vitry,  nosiri  tot  milites  in  nno 
prcelio  con^rregare  nequiverunt.  Erant  enim  mills 
ducenti  milites  loricati;  peditum  autem  cum  ar> 
mis,  arcubus  et  balistis  circiter  Tiginti  roillia,  iu- 
fausts  expedition!  interfuisse  dicuntur. — Gesta  Dei 
per  Francofsp.  1118. 

6  A  brief  summary  of  these  victories  is  given  by 
John  of  Vitry,  c.  93. 

|]  Many  of  these  were  of  a  mongrel  extraction, 
descended  from  a  Frank  parent  on  one  side>  and 
Syrian  on  the  other.  These  were  called  Poulaine* 
Pullani ;  and  were  looked  upon  as  a  mean,  degca 
erate  race. — Du  Cange;  Gloss,  v.,  PoUani;  sod 
Observations  snr  Joinville,  in  Collection  dos  M4 
moires  relatift  i  I'Histoire  de  Fi  uice,  t  il,  p.  190 
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IMs  sense,  the  crusades  may  be  said  to  i 
have  lasted  without  intermission  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Latin  settle-  \ 
ments.    Of  these  defenders,  the  most  re- 
nowned were  the  military  orders  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Hos-  { 
pitsd  of  St.  John  ;*  instituted,  the  one  in  | 
1124,  the  other  in  1118,  for  the  sole  pur- 1 
pose  of  protecting  the  Holy  Land.     The  j 
Teutonic  order,  established  in  1 190,  when  • 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  falling, ! 
soon  diverted  its  schemes  of  holy  war- 1 
fare  to  a  very  different  quarter  of  the  t 
worid.     Laiige  estates,  as  well  in  Pales- 1 
tine  as  throughout  Europe,  enriched  the  | 
two  former  institutions ;  but  the  pride, 
rapactonsness,  and  misconduct  of  both, 
especially  of  the  Templars,  seem  to  have 
balanced  the  advantages  derived  from 
their  valour.t    [A.  D.  1187.]    At  length, 
the  famous  Saladin,  usurping  the  throne 
of  a  feeble  dynasty  which  had  reigned  in 
Egypt,  broke  in  upon  the  Christians  of  i 
Jerusalem ;  the  kmg  and  the  kingdom  I 
fell  into  l^s  hands ;  nothing  remained  but  i 
a  few  strong  towns  upon  the  seacoast.      j 
[A.  D.  1189.]  These  misfortunes  rous-  j 
Ttitrdcrt-  ed  once  more   the  princes  of 
•«^*-         Europe,  and  the  third  crusade 
was  undertaken  by  three  of  her  sover- 
eigns, the  greatest  in  personal  estima- 
tion as  well  as  dignity;  by  the  Empe- 
ror  Frederick   Barbarossa,    Philip  Au- 
gustus of  France,  and  our  own  Richard 
CcBur  de  Lion.     But  this,  Uke  the  pre- 
ceding enterprise,  failed  of  permanent  ef- 
fect ;  and  those  feats  of  romantic  prow-  j 
ess,  which  made  the  name  of  Richard 
so  famous  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.:|: 
proved  only  the  total  inefficacy  of  all 
exertions  in  an  attempt  so  imjiractica- 
ble.    Palestine  was  never  the  scene  of 
another  crusade.    [A.   D.    1204.]     One 
great  armament  was  diverted  to  the  siege 
of  Constantinople;   and  another  [A.  1). 
1218]  wasted  in  fruitless  attempts  upon 
Egjrpt.   The  Emperor  Frederick  II.  after- 
ward procured  the  restoration  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Saracens ;  but  the  Christian 

*  The  St.  John  of  Jennalem  was  neither  the 
Evaiigelist,  nor  yet  the  Baptist,  bat  a  certam  Cyp- 
not|  snmamed  the  Charitaole,  who  had  been  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria. 

t  See  a  corioas  instance  of  the  miscondact  and 
finsoieace  of  ihe  Templara,  in  William  of  Tyre,  1. 
2Z<,  c.  32.  The  Templars  possessed  nine  tboa- 
saod  manors,  and  the  knights  of  St  John  nineteen 
tboosand,  in  Europe.  The  latter  were  almost  as 
much  reproached  as  the  Templars  for  their  pride 
.and  avarice. — L.  zviiin  c.  6. 

t  When  a  Tnrk's  horse  started  at  a  bosh,  he 
would  chide  him,  JoinTille  says,  with,  Cuides  tu 
•u'y  soil  le  roi  Richard  T  Women  kept  their  chil- 
Ana  quiet  with  Uie  threat  of  bringing  Richard  to  ! 


princes  of  Syria  were  unable  to  defend 
it,  and  their  possessions  wer*  gradually 
reduced  to  the  maritime  toAv.ib.  Acre, 
the  last  of  these,  was  finally  laken  by 
storm  in  1291;  and  its  ruinciobes  tne 
history  of  the  Latin  dominion  in  Syria, 
which  Europe  had  already  ceased  to 
protect. 

The  two   last  crusades  were   under- 
taken   by    St.   Louis.       [A.    ]>.   rrn«ade«  of 

1248.]  In  the  first  he  was  at-  •''  i-om». 
tended  by  2800  knights  ana  i^o.OOO  or- 
dinary troops.*  He  landed  at  Oandet- 
ta  in  Egypt,  for  that  country  was  now 
deemed  the  key  of  the  Huly  L^iiid,  and 
easily  made  himself  master  of  the  city. 
But,  advancing  up  the  coinitry,  he  found 
natural  impediments,  as  well  as  •  neniies, 
in  his  way;  the  Turks  assailed  i^im  with 
Greek  fire,  an  instrument  of  WMtfare  al- 
most as  surprisinfj  and  ternbie  as  gun- 
powder; he  lost  his  brother,  the  Tounl  of 
Artois,  with  many  knights,  at  .Viassoura, 
near  Cairo;  and  began  too  late  a  retreat 
towards  Damietta.  Such  caiunum  s  now 
fell  upon  this  devoted  Jirniy.  'is  have 
scarce  ever  been  surpassed  :  h?Jt.»fer  and 
want  of  every  kind,  aggravated  by  an  un- 
sparing pestilence.  At  h  iiylu  lue  king 
was  made  prisoner,  and  very  few  of  the 
army,  escaped  the  Turkish"  einRier  in 
battle  or  in  captivity.  Four  rnindred 
thousand  livres  were  pain  as  a  raesom 
for  Louis.  He  returned  to  Fr?iu<'e,  ami 
passed  near  twenty  years  m  th<^  i'  vereise 
of  those  virtues  which  are  his  f»'st  title 
to  canonization.  But  the  'atuJ  Thasions 
of  superstition  were  still  ulw^'yv  jit  his 
heart;  nor  did  it  fail  to  he  painriliy  ob- 
served by  his  subjects,  that  he  ^liil'kept 
the  cross  upon  his  garment.  |  A.  i>.  1270.] 
His  last  expedition  was  orin:j:ulv  '!esign- 
eJ  for  Jerusalem.  But  he  La'^  j.vcived 
some  intimation  that  the  Kiuj  \i  Tunis 
was  desirous  of  embracing  ('Ijr.'-'ii.initr. 
That  these  intentions  mik^iit  , a-  cnrried 
into  effect,  he  sailed  out  jl*  his  v-ny  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  laid  ^sw^i*  '"  that 
city.  Afeverhefe  put  an  tnn  u>  nis  hie, 
sacrificed  to  that  ruUng  passion  which 
never  would  have  forsaken  h^iv.  h'ut  he 
had  survived  the  spirit  of  il.o  criiA.xAvH; 
the  disastrous  expedition  i^j  i'.:\  \\.  had 
cured  his  subjects,  thouj?h  noi  ni  nself,  of 
their  folly  ;t  his  son,  after  makn^g  terms 
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♦The  Arabian  writers  rive  hi'n  O.v;. )  kmirhts, 
and  130,000  common  soMiprs.  I^ut  I  t^n  i;.v  ore* 
ter  the  authority  of  Joinville,  who  has  [Hitv^  ni*"!! 
tioned  the  number  of  knights  in  ihfext  On  Gib- 
bon's authority,  I  put  the  main  body  ;it  :»■•.'  "i» ;  but 
if  Jomviile  has  stated  this,  I  h-»vo  nu^^ri  fie  pas 
sage.    Their  vessels  amounted  to  I  *^^u  ). 

*  The  refusal  of  Joinville  to  acconijmuy  itie  kin| 
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with  Tunis,  returned  to  France;  the 
Christians  were  suffered  to  lose  what 
they  still  retained  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
though  many  princes  in  subsequent  ages 
talked  loudly  of  renewing  the  war,  the 
promise,  if  it  were  ever  sincere,  was  nev- 
er accomplished. 

[A.  D.  1270.]  Louis  IX.  had  increased 
the  royal  domain  by  the  an- 
"""P  *"•  nexation  of  several  counties  and 
other  less  important  fiefs;  but,  soon  af- 
ter the  accession  of  Philip  III.  (sur- 
named  the  Bold),  it  received  a  far  more 
considerable  augmentation.  Alfonso,  the 
late  king's  brother,  had  been  invested  with 
the  county  of  Poitou,  ceded  by  Henry 
III.,  together  with  part  of  Auvergne  and 
of  Saintonge  $  and  held  also,  as  has  been 
said  before,  the  remains  of  the  great  fief 
of  Toulouse,  in  right  of  his  wife  Jane, 
heiress  of  Raymond  YII.  [A.  p.  1871.] 
Upon  his  death,  and  that  of  his  countess, 
wmch  happened  about  the  same  time, 
the  king  entered  into  possession  of  all 
these  territories.  This  acquisition  brought 
the  soverei^s  of  France  into  contact 
with  new  neighbours,  the  kings  of  Aragon 
and  the  powers  of  Italy.  [A.  D.  1286.] 
The  first  great  and  lasting  foreign  war 
which  they  carried  on  was  that  of  Phil- 
ip III.  and  Philip  lY.  against  the  former 
kingdom,  excited  by  the  insurrection  of 
SicUy.  Though  efllecting  no  change  in 
the  boundaries  of  their  dominions,  this 
war  may  be  deemed  a  sort  of  epoch  in 
the  history  of  France  and  Spain,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Italy,  to  which  it  more  pe- 
cuUarly  belongs. 

There  still  remained  five  great  and 
ancient  fiefs  of  the  French  crown; 
Philip  the  Champagne,  Guienne,  Flanders, 
Fair.  Burgundy,  and  Britany.  [A.  D. 
1285.]  But  PhiUp  IV.,  usuallv  called  the 
Fair,  married  the  heiress  of  the  first,  a 
little  before  his  father^s  death;  and,  al- 

in  this  second  crusade  is  rtrj  memorable,  and  gives 
us  an  insight  into  the  bad  effects  of  both  expedi- 
tions. Le  Roy  de  France  et  le  Roy  de  Navarre 
me  pressoient  fort  de  me  croiser,  ei  entreprendrd 
le  cbemin  du  pelerinage  de  la  croix.  Mais  je  leur 
respondi,  que  tandis  oue  j'avoie  est^  oultre-mer  au 
service  de  Dieu,  que  les  gens  et  officers  du  Roy  de 
France,  avoient  trop  grev6  et  foull6  mes  subjets, 
tent  qu^s  en  estdent  apovris ;  tellement  que  jam^s 
il  ne  seroit,  queeulz^et  moy  ne  nous  en  sortissons. 
Et  veoie  clerement,  si  je  me  mectoie  au  pelerinage 
de  la  croiz,  que  ce  seroit  la  totale  destruction  de 
mesdix  povres  subjets.  Depuis  ouy-je  dire  k  plu* 
sieurs,  que  ceux  qui  luy  conseillerent  Tenterpnnse 
de  la  croix,  firent  on  trez  grant  mal.  et  peche- 
rent  mortellement.  Car  tandis  qu*il  fust  au  roy- 
aume  de  Franca,  tout  son  royaume  vivoit  en  paix, 
et  regnoit  justice.  Et  incontinent  qu'il  en  fust 
ors,  tout  conunen^  a  k  d^cliner,  et  k  empirer.— T.  ii, 

'lntheF«bkMixGCLeGnodd*Aiisiy,W6  have 


though  he  governed  that  county  in  her 
name,  without  pretending  to  reunite  it 
to  the  royal  domain,  it  was  at  least,  in 
a  political  sense,  no  longer  a  part  of 
the  feudal  body.  With  some  of  his 
other  vassals  Philip  used  more  violent 
methods.  A  parallel  might  be  drawn 
between  this  prince  and  Philip  Augus- 
tus. But  while  in  ambition,  violence 
of  temper,  and  unprincipled  rapacity, 
as  well  as  in  the  success  of  their  at- 
tempts to  establish  an  abso- 
lute authority,  they  may  be  fSS^SrSi 
considered  as  nearly  equal,  French  moa 
we  may  remark  this  differ-  JS  reins'** 
ence,  that  Philip  the  Fair,  who  * 

was  destitute  of  mihtary  talents  gain- 
ed those  ends  by  dissimulation  which 
his  predecessor  had  reached  by  force. 

The  dutchy  of  Guienne,  though  some- 
what abridged  of  its  original  extent,  was 
still  by  far  the  most  considerable  of  the 
French  fiefs ;  even  independently  of  its 
connexion  with  Ei^^land.*  Philip,  by 
dint  of  perfidy,  and  bv  the  egregious  in- 
capacity of  £dmund,  brother  of  Edward 
L,  contrived  to  obtain,  and  to  keep  for 
several  years,  the  possession  of  this  great 
province.  [A.  D.  1393.]  A  qnarrel  among 
some  French  and  English  sailors  having 
provoked  retaliation,  till  a  sort  of  pirati- 
cal war  commenced  between  the  two 
countries,  Edward,  as  Duke  of  Guienne, 
was  summoned  into  the  king^s  court  to 
answer  for  the  trespasses  of  ms  subjects. 
Upon  this  he  despatched  his  brother  to 
settle  terms  of  reconciliation,  with  fuller 
powers  than  should  have  been  intrusted 
to  so  credulous  a  negotiator.  Philip  so 
outwitted  this  prince,  through  a  fictitious 
treaty,  as  to  procure  from  him  the  surren- 
der of  all  the  fortresses  in  Guienne.  He 
then  threw  off  the  mask,  and  after  again 

a  neat  poem  by  Rutubosuf,  a  writer  of  St  Louisa 
age,  in  a  dialogue  between  a  crusader  and  a  non- 
crusader,  wherein,  though  he  gives  the  last  word 
to  the  former,  it  is  plain  that  he  designed  the  oppo- 
site scale  to  preponderate.— T.  il,  p.  163. 

*  Philip  was  highly  ofiended  that  instruments 
made  in  Guienne  should  be  dated  by  the  year  of 
Edward's  reini,  and  not  of  his  own.  This  almost 
sole  badge  of  sovereinity  had  been  preaerred  br 
the  kings  of  France  during  all  the  feudal  ages.  A 
struggle  took  place  about  it,  which  is  recorded  in 
a  curious  letter  from  Johii  de  Oreilli  to  Edward. 
The  French  court  at  last  consented  to  let  dates  be 
thus  expressed: — Actum  fuit,  regnante  P.  rege 
Francis,  E.  rege  Angliv  tenente  ducatum  Aquita- 
ni«.  Several  precedents  were  shown  by  the  £ng 
lish,  where  the  counts  of  Toulouse  had  used  the 
form,  Regnante  A.  comite  Toloea. — Rymer,  t.  It., 
p.  1083.  As  this  is  the  first  time  that  1  quote  Ry 
mer,  it  may  be  proper  to  obeenre  that  my  relereti* 
ces  are  to  the  Ixmdon  edition,  the  paging  of  wbush 
is  preserred  on  the  margin  of  thst  printed  at  tkt 
Hague. 
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summoniDg  Edward  to  appear,  pronoun- 
ced the  confiscation  of  ms  fief.*  This 
business  is  the  greatest  blemish  iii  the 
political  character  of  Edward.  But  his 
eagerness  about  the  acquisition  of  Scot- 
land rendered  him  less  sensible  to  the 
danger. of  a  possession  in  many  respects 
more  yaluable ;  and  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance among  the  English  nobility,  which 
his  arbitrary  measures  had  provoked, 
broke  out  very  opportunely  for  Philip  [A. 
D.  1303],  to  thwart  every  eflbrt  for  the 
recovery  of  Gnienne  by  arms.  But  after 
repeated  suspensions  of  hostilities,  a  trea- 
ty was  finally  concluded,  by  which  Phil- 
ip restored  the  province,  on  the  agree- 
ment of  a  marriage  between  his  daughter 
Isabel  and  the  heir  of  England. 

To  this  restitution  he  was  chiefly  in- 
duced by  the  ill  success  that  attended  his 
arms  in  Flanders,  another  of  the  great 
fiefa  which  this  ambitious  monarch  had 
endeavoured  to  confiscate.  We  have  not 
perhaps  as  clear  evidence  of  the  original 
injustice  of  his  proceedings  towards  the 
Count  of  Flanders  as  in  the  case  of  Gui- 
enne ;  but  he  certainly  twice  detained  his 
person,  once  after  drawing  him  on  some 
pnretext  to  his  court,  and  again,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  faith  pledged  by  his  generals. 
The  Flemings  made,  however,  so  vigor- 
ous a  resistance,  that  Philip  was  unable  to 
reduce  that  small  country  [A.  D.  1302]; 
and  in  one  famous  battle  at  Courtray,  they 
discomfited  a  powerful  army  with  that 
utter  loss  and  ignominy  to  which  the  un- 
disciplined impetuosity  of  the  French 
nobles  was  pre-eminently  exposed.f 

Two  other  acc^uisitions  of  Philip  the 
Fftir  deserve  notice ;  that  of  the  counties 
of  Angouleme  and  la  Marche,  upon  a  sen- 
tence of  forfeiture  (and,  as  it  seems,  a 
very  harsh  one)  passed  against  the  reign- 
ing count;  and  that  of  the  city  of  Lyons 
ai3  its  adjacent  territory,  which  had  not 
even  feudally  been  subject  to  the  crown 
of  France  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years.  Lyons  was  the  dowry  of  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Louis  lY.,  on  her  marriage 
with  Conrad,  king  of  Burgundy,  and  was 
beoueathed  with  the  rest  of  that  kingdom 
by  Rodolph,  in  1039,  to  the  empire.  Fred- 
erick Baibarossa  conferred  upon  the  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  all  regalian  rights  over 


•*la  the  'view  I  have  taken  of  this  transaction,  I 
bsvie  baen  raided  by  soTeral  instroments  in  Rj- 
mer,  which  leave  no  donbt  on  my  mind.  V  elly,  of 
eonrae,  represents  the  nutter  more  favourably  for 
Philip. 

t  The  FlemJon  took  at  Courtray  4000  pair  of 
{3t  spurs,  vrhicn  were  only  worn  by  knights. 
These  Vellr,  hsppily  enoagfa,  compares  to  Hanni- 
hal*s  three  busheis  of  gold  rings  at  Canns. 
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the  city,  with  the  title  of  Imperial  Vicar 
France  seems  to  have  had  no  concern 
with  it,  till  St.  Louis  was  called  in  as  a 
mediator  in  disputes  between  the  chapter 
and  the  tity,  during  a  vacancy  of  the  see, 
and  took  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  upon 
himself  for  the  time.  Philip  III.  having 
been  chosen  arbitrator  in  similar  circum- 
stances, insisted,  before  he  would  restore 
the  jurisdiction,  upon  sl  oath  of  fealty 
from  the  new  archbishop.  This  oath, 
which  could  be  demanded,  it  seems,  by 
no  right  but  that  of  force,  continued  to  be 
taken,  till,  in  1310,  an  archbishop  resist- 
ing what  he  had  thought  a  usuipation,  the 
city  was  besieged  by  Philip  IV.,  and  the 
inhabitants  not  being  unwilling  to  submit, 
was  finally  united  to  the  French  crown.* 
Philij)  the  Fair  left  three  sons,  who 
successively  reimed  in  Jrance;  lodIsX. 
Louis,  sumamed  Hutin,  Phili{)  the  »'**■ 
Long,  and  Charles  the  Fair;  with  a 
daughter^  Isabel,  married  to  Edward  II. 
of  England.  Louis,  the  eldest,  sur?ived 
his  father  little  more  than  a  year,  leav- 
ing one  daughter,  and  his  aueen  preg- 
nant. The  circumstances  tnat  ensu^ 
require  to  be  accurately  sta-  Qn^giion  ^ 
ted.  Louis  had  possessed^  in  saiiqae-iaw. 
right  of  his  mother,  the  king-  SVjP^* 
dom  of  Navarre,  with  the  coun- 
ties of  Champa^e  and  Brie.  Upon  hi 
death,  Philip,  his  next  brother,  assumed 
the  regency  both  of  France  and  Na- 
varre ;  and,  not  long  afterward,  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Eudes,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, uncle  of  the  princess  Jane,  Louis's 
daughter,  bjr  which  her  eventful  rights  to 
the  succession  were  to  be  regulated.  It 
was  asreed  that,  in  case  the  queen  should 
be  delivered  of  a  daughter,  these  two 
princesses,  or  the  survivor  of  them, 
should  take  the  grandmother's  inherit- 
ance, Navarre  ana  Champagne,  on  re- 
leasing all  claim  to  the  throne  of  France. 
But  this  was  not  to  take  place  tiH  their 
age  of  consent,  when,  if  the^  should  re- 
fuse to  make  such  renunciation,  their 
claim  was  to  remain,  and  right  to  be  done 
to  them  therein;  but,  in  return,  the  release 
made  by  Philip  of  Navarre  and  Cham- 

Eagne  was  to  be  null.  In  the  meantime 
e  was  to  hold  the  government  of  France, 
Navarre,  and  Champagne,  receiving  hom- 
age of  vassals  in  all  these  countries  as 
governor;  saving  the  right  of  a  male  heir 
to  the  late  king,  in  the  event  of  whose 
birth  the  treaty  was  not  to  take  effect.f 


♦  Velly,  t.  vii.,  p.  404.  For  a  more  precise  ac- 
count of  the  poliacal  dependance  of  Lyons  and  its 
district,  see  r  Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  t.  ii.,  p.  469, 

t  Hist,  de  Charles  le  Manrais,  par  S^coosse, 
YoL  ii-.  p.  8. 
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Thisconven  ion  was  made  on  the  17thof 
July,  13U) ;  and  on  the  15th  of  November 
the  qut  11  brought  into  the  world  a  son, 
John  I.  : '^  some  called  him),  wl\p died  in 
four  d;tvy.  The  conditional  treaty  was 
now  bio  nic  absolute;  in  spirit,  at  least, 
:ivil  miglit  be  raised  about  theex- 
aiul  Philip  was,  by  his  own 
I,  precluded  from  taking  any 
than  that  of  regent  or  govern- 
the  princess  Jane  should  attain 
the  agt  to  concur  in  or  disclaim  the  pro- 
visional tcnitract  of  her  uncle.  Instead 
of  this,  'However,  he  procured  himself  to 
be  coiic*^  crated  at  Rheims;  though,  on 
account  uf  the  avowed  opposition  of  the 
Duke  oi  Burgundy,  and  even  of  his  own 
brother  ('harles,  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  shut  tlic  gales  during  the  ceremony, 
and  to  dispose  guards  throughout  the 
town.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  an  as- 
sembly, composed  of  prelates, 
barons,  and  burgesses  of  that 
city,  was  convened,  who  acknowledged 
him  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and,  if  we 
may  believe  an  historian,  expressly  de- 
clared, that  a  woman  was  incapable  of 
succeeding  to  the  crown  of  France.* 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy,,  however,  made 
a  show  of  supporting  his  niece's  interests, 
till,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  a  marriage 
M'ith  the  viaughter  of  Philip,  he  shamefully 
betrayed  her  cause,  and  gave  up  in  her 
name,  for  im  inconsiderable  pension,  not 
only  her  disputed  claim  to  the  whole 
monarciiy,  but  her  unquestionable  right 
to  NavjiTe  and  Champagne.f  I  have 
been  rather  minute  in  stating  these  de- 
tails, because  the  transaction  is  misrepre- 
sented by  every  historian,  not  excepting 
these  who  have  written  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  documents  which  illustrate  it.J 

In  this  contest,  every  way  memorable, 
but  especially  on  account  of  that  which 
s[irung  out  of  it,  the  exclusion  of  females 
from  the  throne  of  France  was  first  pub- 
licly dise.ussed.  The  French  wnters 
almost  unanimously  concur  in  asserting, 

*  Tunc  etiam  declaratum  fuit,  quod  in  regno 
Franci*  inulier  non  succedit. — Contin.  Gul.  Nan- 
g;s.  in  Spicilegio  d'Achery,  tome  iii.  This  monk, 
wiiiioui  tdlonts,  and  probably  without  private  infor- 
nntion,  is  the  sole  contemporary  historian  of  this 
i:ik!>-)rtant  period.  He  describes  the  assembly 
which  coufinned  Philip's  possession  of  the  crown ; 
quamplures  proceres  et  regni  nobiles  ac  magnates 
una  cum  pierisque  prslatis  et  burgensibus  Parisi- 
ensis  civitatia. 

t  Hist,  dn  Charles  le  Mauvais,  t.  ii.,  p.  6.  Jane 
and  her  husband,  the  Count  of  Erreux,  recorered 
Navarre  alier  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fair. 

t  Velly,  who  gives  several  proofs  of  disingenu- 
ousness  in  this  part  of  history,  mutilates  the  treaty 
o:  (he  17th  of  July,  1316,  in  order  to  conceal  Phihp 
the  Long's  b  each  of  faith  towards  bis  mece. 


that  such  an  exclnsion  was  built  upon  a 
fundamental  maxim  of  their  government. 
No  written  law,  nor  even,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  direct  testimony  of  any  an- 
cient writer,  has  been  brought  forward  to 
confirm  this  position.  For  as  to  the  text 
of  the  Salioue-law,  which  was  frequently 
quoted,  ana  has  indeed  given  a  name  to 
this  exclusion  of  females,  it  can  only  by 
a  doubtful  and  refined  analog  be  con- 
sidered as  bearing  any  relation  to  the 
succession  of  the  crown.  It  is  certain, 
nevertheless,  that,  from  the  time  of 
Clovis,  no  woman  had  ever  reigned  in 
France ;  and  although  not  an  instance  of 
a  sole  heiress  had  occurred  before,  yet 
some  of  the  MerovinpaH  kings  left 
daughters,  who  might,  if  not  rendered 
incapable  by  their  sex,  have  shared  with 
their  brothers  in  partitions  then  com- 
monly made.*  But,  on  the  other  hand 
these  times  were  gone  quite  out  of 
memory,  and  France  had  much  in  the- 
amalogy  of  her  existing  usages  to  recon* 
cile  her  to  a  female  reign.  The  crowv 
resembled  a  great  fief;  and  the  great  fiefa 
were  universally  capable  of  descendibA 
to  women.  Even  at  the  consecration  of 
Philip  himself,  Maud,  countess  of  Artois, 
held  the  crown  over  his  head  among  tho 
other  peers.f  And  it  was  scarcely  be 
yond  tne  recollection  of  persona  hving, 
that  Blanche  had  been  le^timate  regent 
of  France  during  the  minority  of  St 
Louis. 

For  these  reasons,  and  much  more  from 
the  provisional  treaty  concluded  between 
PhiUp  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  SaUque-law,  as 
it  was  called,  was  not  so  fixed  a  principle 
at  that  time  as  has  been  contended.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  it  received  at  the 
accession  of  Philip  the  Long  a  sanction 
which  subsequent  events  more  thorough- 
ly confirmed.  Philip  himself  leaving  only 

»  The  treaty  of  Andely,  in  587,  will  be  found  to 
afford  a  very  strong  presumption  that  females  were 
at  that  time  excluded  fiom  reigning  in  France. 
— Greff.  Turon.,  1.  ix. 

t  The  continuator  of  Nangis  says  indeed  of  this : 
de  quo  aliqui  indignati  fuerunt.  But  these  were 
probably  the  partisans  of  her  nephew  Robert,  who 
bad  been  excluded  by  a  judicial  sentence  of  Philip 
IV.,  on  the  ground  that  the  right  of  representation 
did  not  take  place  in  Artois ;  a  decision  considered 
by  many  as  unjust.  Robert  subseouently  renewed 
bis  appeal  to  the  court  of  PhiUp  of  Valois :  but,  un- 
happily for  himself,  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
forging  documents  in  support  of  a  claim  which 
seems  to  have  been  at  least  plausible  without  such 
aid.  This  unwise  dishonesty,  which  is  not  without 
parallel  in  more  private  causes,  not  only  ruined  bis 
pretensions  to  the  county  of  Artois,  but  produced 
a  sentence  bf  forfeiture,  and  even  of  capitiu  punish 
ment,  against  himself— See  a  pretty  good  account 
of  Robert's  process  in  VeUy  t.  viil,  p.  262. 
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three  danghten,  his  brother 
Charles  mounted  the  throne 
[A.  D.  132d] ;  and  upon  his  death,  the  rule 
was  8o  unquestionably  estaUished,  that 
bis  only  da^hter  was  excluded  by  the 
iiiiipor  Count  of  Valois,  grandson  of 
**to».  Philip  the  BokL  [A,  D.  1828.] 
1  his  p^rince  first  took  the  regency,  the 
queen  dowager  being  pregnant,  and,  up- 
on her  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  was 
crowned  king.  No  competitor  or  op- 
ponent appeared  in  France;  but  one 
more  formidable  than  any  whom  France 
could  have  i^oduced,  was  awaiting  the 
occasion  to  prosecute  his  miagined  right 
with  all  the  resources  of  valour  and 
genius,  and  to  cury  desolation  over  that 
great  kingdom  with  as  little  scruple  as  if 
he  was  preferring  a  suit  before  a  civil  tri- 
btmaL 

From  the  moment  of  Charles  IV.'s 
Oaimor  death,  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
idwmidm.  land  buoyed  himself  up  with 
.a  notion  of  his  utle  to  the  crown  of 
France,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Isabel, 
sister  to  the  three  last  kings.  We  can 
hare  no  hesitation  in  condemning  the  in- 
justice of  this  pretension.  Whetbir  the 
8alique-law  were  or  were  not  vaUd,  no 
Advaatage  could  be  gained  by  Edward. 
Even  if  we  could  fo^et  the  express  or 
tacit  decision  of  all  mnce,  there  stood 
•in  his  way  Jane,  the  daughter  of  Lotus 
X.,  three  of  Philip  the  Long,  and  one  of 
Charies  the  Fair.  Aware  of  this,  Edward 
set  up  a  distinction,  that,  although  females 
.were  excluded  fh)m  succession,  the  same 
4iile  did  not  apply  to  their  male  issue ;  and 
thus,  though  nis  mother  Isabel  could  not 
herself  b^ome  Queen  of  France,  she 
might  transmit  a  title  to  him.  But  this 
was  contrary  to  the  commonest  rules  of 
inheritance :  and  if  it  could  have  been  re- 
garded at  all,  Jane  had  a  son,  afterward 
the  famous  King  of  Navarre,  who  stood 
one  degree  nearer  to  the  crown  than  Ed- 
ward. 

It  is  asserted  in  some  French  authori- 
ties, that  Edward  preferred  a  claiih  to  the 
regency  immediately  after  the  decease 
of  Chauies  the  Fair,  and  that  the  States 
General,  or  at  least  the  peers  of  France, 
a^udged  that  dignity  to  Philip  de  Valois. 
Wliether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  clear 
tiiat  he  entertained  projects  of  recovering 
Us  right  as  early,  though  his  youth  ana 
te  embarrassed  circumstances  of  his 
government  threw  insuperable  obstacles 
m  the  way  of  their  execution.*    He  did 

*  Letters  of  Bdwaid  IIL,  addiewed  to  certain 
■ehles  and  towna  in  tbe  eonth  of  Fhmce,  dated 
Jfiidi  28,  1328,  four  days  before  the  birth  of 
diKlM  ly^B  poathniBOM  dmghter,  intimate  tiua 


lie^e  homase  therefore  to  Philip  for 
Guienne,  and  for  several  years,  while  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  engrossed  his  atten- 
tion, i^ave  no  sign  of  meditating  a  more 
magnificent  enterprise.  As  he  advanced 
in  manhood,  and  felt  the  consciousness 
of  his  strength,  his  early  designs  grew 
mature,  and  produced  a  series  of  tbe  most 
important  and  interesting  revolutions  in 
the  fortunes  of  France.  These  will  form 
the  subject  of  the  ensuing  pagen 


PART  IL 

War  of  Edward  III.  m  France.—  Cauaes  of  hia 
Sacceaa.~Civil  Diaturbances  of  France.— Peace 
of  Bretigni  — ita  Interpretation  considered. « 


resolution.— Rymer,  vol  iv.,  p.  344,  et  seq.  But  aa 
instrument,  dated  at  Northampton,  on  the  16th  of 
May,  is  decisive :  This  is  a  procuration  to  the  bish- 
ope  of  Worceeter  and  Litchfield,  to  demand  and 
take  poseoesion  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  ^m  oar 
name,  which  kingdom  has  devolved  and  appertains 
to  us  aa  to  the  right  heir.**— P.  354.  To  this  mis 
sion  Archbishop  Stratford  refers,  in  his  vindication 
of  himaelf  from  Edward's  accusation  of  treason  in 
1340 ;  and  informs  ua  that  the  two  bishops  actually 
proceeded  to  France,  though  without  mentioning 
any  further  particulars.  N  ovit  enim  qui  nihil  igno- 
rat,  quod  cum  qusstio  de  regno  Francias  post  mor- 
tem re^Carou,  fratris  serenissims  matns  vestra, 
in  parkamento  tunc  apud  Northampton  celebrato, 
tractate  diacussaqne  fuiseet ;  qnodque  idem  regnum 
Francis  ad  vos  hereditario  jure  extiterat  legitime 
devolutum:  et  super  hoc  fiiit  ordinatum,  ouod  duo 
episcopi,  WigomiensiB  tunc,  nunc  autem  wintoni- 
ensis,  ac  €k)ventriensis  et  Lichfeldensis  in  Fran- 
ciam  diiigerent  gressus  suos,  nomineque  vestro 
regnum  FrancisB  vindicarent  et  pnpdicti  Pbilippi 
de  Valesio  coronationem  pro  viiibus  impedirent; 
9ui  juxta  ordinationem  pnediotam  legationem  lis 
mjunctam  tunc  aasumentes,  ^rreasus  auoe  versus 
Franciam  direxenmt ;  qjam  qmdem  legatio  maxim- 
am  guerrs  prcsentis  materiam  ministrarit— Wil  ' 
kins.— Concilia,  t.  i.,  p.  664. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  Rvmer*s  Fcedera  to  cor- 
roborate Edward's  snpposea  claim  to  tbe  regency 
of  France  upon  the  death  of  Charles  I V. ;  and  it  i» 
certainly  suspicious,  that  no  appointment  of  am 
bassadors  or  procurators  for  this  purpose  should 
appear  in  so  complete  a  collection  of  documents. 
The  French  historians  ^nerally  assert  this,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  contmuator  of  William  of  mn- 
^s,  a  nearli*  contemporary,  bnt  not  always  well* 
informed  writer.  It  is  cunous  to  compare  the  four 
chief  English  historians.  Rapin  affirma  both  the 
claim  to  the  regency,  on  Chio-les  I  V.'s  death,  and 
that  to  the  kingdom,  after  the  birth  of  his  daugh- 
ter. Carte,  the  most  exact  hirtorian  we  have, 
menrions  the  latter,  and  is  silent  as  to  the  former. 
Hume  nasset  over  both,  and  intimates  that  Ed- 
ward dia  not  take  any  steps  in  support  of  his  pre- 
tensions in  1328.  Henry  gives  the  supposed  trial 
of  Edward's  claim  to  the  regency  before  the  States 
General  at  great  length,  and  makes  no  allusion  to 
the  other,  so  indisputably  authenticated  in  Rymer. 
It  is,  I  think,  most  probable,  that  the  two  bishops 
never  made  tbe  formal  demand  of  the  throne  as 
they  were  directed  by  their  mstructions.  Strat- 
lbni*s  expressions  seem  to  imply  that  thev  did  not 
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ChailM  y.— Rmewal  otih»  War.— C^Mzlet  VL 
— hii  Minorifey  and  Innnity.— CtrU  Dissenmoiit 
of  tbe  Parties  of  Orleana  and  Burgundy.— Asaaa- 
aination  of  both  these  Princea.— Intrigues  of 
their  Partiea  with  England  under  Henry  IV.— 
Henry  V.  iuTadea  France.- Treaty  of  Troyea.— 
State  of  France  in  the  firat  Yeara  of  Charles  VII. 
— Progreae  and  iujaequent  Decline  of  the  Eng- 
liah  Arma  — their  Ezpoilsion  from  France. — 
Change  in  the  Political  Conatitution.— Louis  XI. 
•»his  Character.— Leaguea  formed  againat  him. 
— Charlea,  Duke  of  Burcundy— hia  Prosperity 
and  Fall— Louia  obtains  Possession  of  Burgun- 
dr— his  Death.— Charlea  YIIL— AcquisitioD  of 
Hiitany. 

No  war  had  broken  out  in  CSoijope,  since 
Warsf  Ed-  ^®  ^^  ^^  ^®  Roman  Empire, 
iraidULtn  80  memorable  as  that  of  £d- 
^^•00%,  vmd  III.  and  his  successors 
a^rainst  France,  whether  we  consider  its 
duration,  its  object,  or  the  magnitude  and 
Taiietjr  of  its  events.  It  was  a  strug- 
gle of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
mterrupted  but  once  by  a  regular  paci- 
fication, where  the  most  ancient  ana  ex- 
tensive dominion  in  the  civilized  world 
was  the  prize,  twice  lost  and  twice  re- 
covered in  the  conflict,  while  individual 
courage  was  wrought  up  to  that  high 
pitch  which  it  can  seldom  display  since 
the  regularity  of  modem  tactics  has  chas- 
tised its  enthusiasm,  and  levelled  its  dis- 
tinctions. There  can  be  no  occasion  to 
dwell  upon  the  events  of  this  wur,  which 
are  familiar  to  almost  every  reader ;  it  is 
rather  my  aim  to  develop  and  arrange 
those  circumstances  which,  when  rightly 
understood,  give  the  clew  to  its  various 
changes  of  fortune. 

Fr^ce  was,  even  in  the  fourteenth 
Causes  of  his  century,  a  kingdom  of  such 
saocflss.  extent  and  compactness  of 
figure,  such  population  and  resources, 
and  filled  with  so  spirited  a  nobility, 
that  the  very  idea  of  subjugating  it  uy 
a  foreign  force  must  have  seemed  the 
most  extravagant  dream  of  ambition.* 
Yet,  in  the  course  of  about  twenty  years 
of  war,  this  mighty  nation  was  reduced 
to  the  lowest  state  of  exhaustion,  and  dis- 
membered of  considerableprovinces  by 
an  ignominious  peace.    What  was  the 

*  The  pope  (Benedict  XII.)  wrote  a  stroiw  letter 
to  Edward  (March,  1340),  dissuading  him  from  ta- 
king tbe  titlo  and  arms  of  France,  and  pointing  out 
the  impossibitity  of  his  ever  succeeding.  I  nave 
BO  doubt  but  that  this  was  the  common  opinion. 
But  the  Avignon  popea  were  very  subservient  to 
France.  Clement  vl.,  aa  well  as  his  predecessor. 
Benedict  XU.,  threatened  Edward  with  sphitual 
aims.— Rymer,  t.  v.,  p.  88  and  465.  It  required  Ed- 
ward*s  spuit  and  steadineas  to  despise  these  men- 
acea.  Ebt  the  time  when  they  were  terrible  to 
pfinees  was  rather  passed  by ;  and  the  Holy  See 
never  ventured  to  provoke  the  king,  who  treated 
the  church,  throighout  his  reign,  with  admirable 
innBesa  and  tamper. 


combination  of  political  causes  whidi 
brought  about  so  strange  a  revclutioii« 
and,  though  not  realizing  Kdward's  hopes 
to  their  extent,  redeemed  them  from  tbe 
imputation  of  rashness  in  the  Judgment 
of  nis  own  and  succeeding  ages  ? 
The  first  advantage  which  Edward 

ni.  possessed  in  this  contest,  cbanetsref 

was  derived  from  the  splen-  Edward  in. 
dour  of  his  personal  charac-  "d  his  son. 
ter,  and  from  the  still  more  eminent  vir 
tues  of  his  son.  Besides  prudence  and 
military  skill,  these  great  princes  were 
endowed  with  qualities  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Chiv 
airy  was  then  in  its^zenith;  and  in  all  the 
virtues  which  adorned  the  knightly  char- 
acter, in  courtesy,  munificence,  gallantry, 
in  all  delicate  and  magnanimous  feelinffs, 
none  were  so  conspicuous  as  Edward  IlL 
and  the  Black  Prince.  As  later  princes 
have  boasted  of  being  the  best  gentle- 
men, they  might  claim  to  be  the  prowest 
knifi[hts  in  Europe ;  a  character  not  quite 
dissmiilar,  yet  of  more  high  pretension. 
Their  couix  was,  as  it  were,  the  sun  of 
that  system  which  embraced  the  valour 
aikl  Aobility  of  the  Christian  world ;  and 
the  respect  which  was  felt  for  their  ex- 
cellences, while  it  drew  many  to  their 
side,  mitigated  hi  all  the  rancour  and  fe- 
rociousness of  hostility.  This  war  was 
like  a  great  tournament,  where  the  com- 
batants fought  indeed  d  mOrance^  but  vritii 
all  the  courtesy  and  fair  play  of  such  an 
entertainment,  and  almost  as  much  for 
the  honour  of  their  ladies.  In  the  school 
of  the  Edwards  were  formed  men  not  in- 
ferior in  any  nobleness  of  disposition  to 
their  masters ;  Manni,  and  the  Captal  de 
Buch,  Felton,  KnoUsrs,  and  Calveiley, 
Chandos,  and  Lancaster.  On  the  Frendi 
side,  especially  after  Du  Guesclin  came 
on  the  stage,  these  had  rivals  almost 
equally  deserving  of  renown.  If  we  could 
forget,  what  never  should  be  forgotten, 
the  wretchedness  and  devastation  that 
fell  upon  a  great  kingdom,  too  dear  a 
price  for  the  displ^  of  any  heroism,  we 
might  count  these  English  wars  in  France 
among  the  brightest  periods  in  history. 

PhUip  of  Valois  ana  John  his  son  show- 
ed but  pooriy  in  comparison  chaiaetsror 
with  their  illustrious  enemies,  puud  yi. 
Yet  they  had  both  considerable  ^  ^^• 
virtues ;  they  were  brave,*  just,  liberai 

*  The  bravery  of  Philip  ia  not  queationed.  But 
a  French  historian,  m  order,  1  suppose,  to  enhance 
this  quality,  has  presumed  to  vioUte  troth  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  The  chaUenge  aent  by  Ed- 
ward, offisring  to  decide  his  claim  to  the  kingdom 
by  single  combat,  ia  well  known.  Certainly  it  con- 
veys no  imputation  on  the  King  of  Fnmce  to  have 
declined  this  un&ir  propoaaL    But  VeUy  haa  i«|^ 
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ind  Qke  latt^,  in  particular,  of  unshaken 
fidelity  to  his  word.  But  neither  was  be- 
loTed  bj  his  subjects;  the  misgOTem- 
ment  and  extortion  of  their  predecessors 
during  half  a  century  had  alienated  the 
public  mind,  and  rendered  their  own  taxes 
and  debasement  of  the  coin  intolerable. 
Philip  was  made  by  misfortune,  John  by 
nature,  suspicious  and  austere;  and  al* 
though  their  most  violent  acts  seem  never 
to  hav^  wanted  absolute  justice,  yet  they 
were  so  ill  conducted,  and  of  so  arbitrary 
a  complexion,  that  they  greatly  impaired 
the  reputation,  as  well  as  interests,  of 
these  monarchs.  In  the  execution  of 
Clisson  under  Philip,  in  that  of  the  Con- 
ntoble  d'Eu  under  John,  and  still  more 
in  that  of  Harcourt,  even  in  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  King  of  Navarre,  though  ev- 
ery one  of  these  might  have  been  guilty 
of  treasons,  there  were  circumstances 
enoqgh  to  exasperate  the  disaffected,  and 
to  strengthen  the  party  of  so  politic  a 
competitor  as  Edward. 
Next  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
loT  King  of  England,  his  resour- 
r«f  ces  in  this  war  must  be  ta- 
ken into  the  account.  It  was 
after  long  hesitation  that  he  assumed 
the  title  and  arms  of  France,  from 
nHiich,  unless  upon  the  best  terms,  he 
could  not  recede  without  loss  of  honour.* 


1  him  as  tccepting  it,  on  condition  that  Ed- 
waxd  would  ataka  the  crown  of  England  against 
tfant  d  France ;  an  interpolation  which  mar  be 
tnilY  called  andadooa,  aince  not  a  word  of  this  is 
in  I%ilq>*s  letter,  preserred  in  Rymer,  which  the 
faiatorian  had  before  his  eres,  and  actuaU^  quotes 
upon  the  occasion.— Hiftt  oe  France,  t.  riii.,  p.  382. 
*  The  first  instnunent  in  which  Edwara  dinl- 
lows  the  title  of  Philip,  is  his  convention  with  the 
Kflsperor  Loois  of  Bavaiia,  wherein  he  calls  h^ 
BOne  pfo  rege  Franconun  se  gerentem.  The  date 
of  this  is  Aagnst26, 1337,  yet  on  the  28th  of  the 
■anae  month,  another  instniment  gives  him  the 
litlB  of  king;  and  the  aame  occnrs  in  subsequent 
instances.  At  length  we  hare  an  instmmmt  of 
nrocoxation  to  the  Dnke  of  Brabant,  October  7, 
1137,  enipowerinc[  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
crown  of  France  m  the  name  or  Edward :  atten- 
dentes  inditnm  regnum  Francis  ad  noe  fore  Jure 
jDcceaaionia  le^itim^  derohitum.  Another  of^the 
nme  date  appomts  the  aaid  duke  his  vicar-general 
and  lieutenant  of  France.  The  king  assumed  hi 
dus  commission  the  title  Rez  Francis  et  Anglin ; 
in  other  instruments  he  calls  himself  Rex  A^lie 
«l  FraAcis.  It  was  necessary  to  obviate  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Enirlish,  who  did  not,  in  that  ase, 
adout  the  precedence  of  France.  AccordinlJlyf 
Edward  had  two  great  seals,  on  which  the  two 
kingdoms  were  naoied  in  adifforent  order.  But,in 
the  royal  arms,  those  of  France  were  alwavs  in  the 
first  quarter,  as  they  continued  to  be  until  the  ac- 
ceiaion  of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 

Probsbly  Edward  UL  would  not  have  entered 
kito  the  war  merely  on  account  of  his  claim  to  the 
crown.  He  had  disputes  with  Philip  about  Gui- 
•nne;  and  that  prince  had,  rathir  unjustifiably, 
abetted  Robert  Bmce  in  Scotland    I  am  not  in- 


In  the  meantime  he  strengthened  him- 
self by  alliances  with  the  emperor,  wiUi 
the  cities  of  Flanders,  and  with  most  of 
the  princes  in  the  Netherlands  and  on 
the  Rhine.    Yet  I  do  not  know  that  he 

Erofited  much  by  these  conventions,  since 
e  met  with  no  success  till  the  scene  of 
the  war  was  changed  fh>m  the  Flemish 
frontier  to  Normandy  and  Poitou.  The 
troops  of  Hainault  alone  were  constantly 
distinguished  in  his  service. 

But  his  intrinsic  strength  was  at  home. 
England  had  been  growing  in  riches  since 
the  wise  government  of  his  grandfather, 
Edward  I.,  and  through  the  market  open- 
ed for  her  wool  with  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  Flanders.  She  was  tranquu 
within;  and  her  northern  enemy,  the 
Scotch,  had  been  defeated  and  quelled. 
The  parliament,  after  some  sli^^t  precau- 
tions against  a  veiy  probable  effect  of 
EdwarcPs  conquest  of  France,  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  own  island  into  a  province, 
entered,  as  warmly  as  improvidently, 
into  his  quarrel  The  people  made  it 
their  own,  and  grew  so  mtoxicated  wi^ 
the  victories  of  this  war,  that  for  some 
centuries  the  injustice  and  folly  of  the 
enterprise  do  not  seem  to  have  struck 
theffravest  of  our  countrymen. 

There  is,  indeed,  ample  room  for  na- 
tional exultation  at  the  names 


BzcoUfloesof 

of  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and  Az-  uieEngUsh 
incourt.  So  great  was  the  •"»*«* 
disparity  of  numbers  upon  those  famous 
days,  that  we  cannot,  with  the  French 
historians,  attribute  the  discomfiture  of 
their  hosts  merely  to  mistaken  tactics 
and  too  impetuous  valour.  They  yield- 
ed rather  to  that  intrepid  steadiness  in 
danger,  which  had  already  become  the 
characteristic  of  our  English  soldiers,  and 
which,  during  four  centuries,  has  ensured 
their  superiority,  whenever  ignorance  or 
infatuation  has  not  led  them  into  the 
field.  But  these  victories,  and  the  quali- 
ties that  secured  them,  must  chiefly  be 
ascribed  to  the  freedom  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  to  the  superior  condition  of  the 
people.  Not  the  nobility  of  England,  not 
the  feudal  tenants,  won  the  battles  of 
Crecy  and  Poitiers ;  for  these  were  fully 
matched  in  the  ranks  of  France ;  but  the 
yeomen,  who  drew  the  bow  with  strong 
and  steady  arms,  accustomed  to  its  use 
in  their  native  fields,  and  rendered  fear- 
less by  personal  competence  and  civil 
freedom.  It  is  well  known  that  each  of 
the  three  mat  victories  was  due  to  our 
archers,  who  were  chiefly  of  the  middle 
class,  and  attached,  according  to  the  S3rs* 

clhied  to  lay  any  material  stresa  upon  the  instigs 
tion  of  Robert  of  Artois. 
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iem  of  tint  a^  to  tiie  knights  and 
squires  who  fought  in  heavy  armour  with 
the  lance.  Even  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
of  which  our  country  seems  to  have  the 
least  right  to  boast,  since  the  greater 
part  of  the  Black  Prince's  small  army 
WES  composed  of  Gascons,  the  merit  of 
the  English  bowmen  is  strongly  attested 
by  Froissart.* 

Yet  the  glorious  termination  to  which 
Edward  was  enabled,  at  least  for  a 
OoMdiUon  time,  to  bring  the  contest,  was 
2ic^?he*  rather  the  work  of  fortune  than 
battle  of  of  valouT  and  prudence.  Until 
Poitiera.  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  he  had 
made  no  progress  towards  the  conquest 
of  France.  That  countiy  was  too  vast, 
and  his  army  too  small,  for  such  a  revo- 
lution. The  victory  of  Crecy  gave  him 
nothing  but  Calais ;  a  post  of  considera- 
ble importance  in  war  and  peace,  but 
rather  adapted  to  annoy  than  to  subjugate 
the  kingdom.  But  at  Poitiers  he  obtain- 
ed the  greatest  of  prizes,  by  taking  pris- 
oner the  King  of  France.  Not  omy  the 
love  of  freedom  tempted  that  prince  to 
ransom  himself  by  the  utmost  sacrifices, 
but  his  captivity  left  France  defenceless, 
and  seemed  to  annihilate  the  monarchy 
itself.  The  government  was  already 
odious;  a  spint  was  awakened  in  the 

{>eople,  which  might  seem  hardly  to  be- 
ong  to  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  the 
convulsions  of  our  own  time  are  some- 
times strongly  paralleled  by  those  which 
succeeded  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  Al- 
ready the  States  Oeneral  had  established 
a  fundamental  principle,  that  no  resolution 
could  be  passed  as  the  opinion  of  the 
whole,  unless  each  of  the  three  orders 
concurred  in  its  adoption.f  The  right  of 
levying  and  of  regulating  the  collection 
of  taxes  was  recognised.  But  that  as- 
sembly which  met  at  Paris  immediately 
after  the  battle,  went  far  greater  lengths 
in  the  reform  and  control  of  government. 
From  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the 
abuses  natural  to  arbitrary  power  had 
harassed  the  people.  There  now  seem- 
ed an  opportunity  of  redress ;  and  how- 
ever seoitious,  or  even  treasonable,  may 
""  e  been  the  motives  of  those  who 
gui  JeSu^s  assembly  of  the  States,  espe- 
cially tfid'  famous  itarcel,  it  is  clear  that 
many  of  their  reformations  tended  to  lib- 
erty and  the  public  good.^    But  the  tu- 

*  Au  Tray  dire,  le8arclierad'Ang:letorrefiiiaoieiit 
k  lean  gens  grant  aTantage.  Car  ils  tiroyent  tant 
espesaement,  que  lea  Fran^ia  ne  a^TOyimit  deqael 
C08t6  entendre,  qu*ila  ne  fiiaaent  conaay  via  de  trayt ; 
•t  a'avancoyent  tousjoara  cea  Angloia,  et  petit  k 
petit  enqueroyent  terre.— Part  I.,  c.  162. 
t  Ordonnancea  dee  Roia  de  France,  t  it 
t  1  muat  refer  the  reader  onward  to  the  next 


multuous  scenes  which  passed  in  the 
capital,  sometimes  heightened  into  dvfl 
war,  necessarily  distracted  men  from  the 
common  defence  against  Edward.  These 
tumults  were  excited,  and  the  distraction 
increased,  by  Charles,  king  of  Navarre, 
sumamed  the  bad,  to  whom  the  French 
writers  have,  not  perhaps  unjustly,  at 
tributed  a  character  of  unmixed  and  in- 
veterate maliffnity.  He  was  grandson  of 
Louis  Hutin,  by  his  daughter  Jane,  and, 
if  Edward's  pretence  of  claiming  through 
females  could  be  admitted,  was  a  nearer 
heir  to  the  crown ;  the  consciousness  of 
which  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to 
his  depraved  mind  as  an  excuse  for  his 
treacheries,  though  he  could  entertain 
very  little  prospect  of  asserting  the  claim 
agamst  either  contending  party.  John 
had  bestowed  his  daughter  in  marriage 
on  the  King  of  Navarre ;  but  he  very  soon 
gave  a  proof  of  his  character,  by  procu- 
ring the  assassination  of  the  king's  favonr- 
ite,  Charles  de  la  Cerda.  An  irreconci- 
lable enmity  was  the  natural  result  of  thk 
crime.  Charles  became  aware  that  he 
had  offended  beyond  tfie  possibility  of 
forgiveness,  and  that  no  letters  of  pardon, 
nor  pretended  reconciliation,  couldsecure 
him  from  the  king's  resentment.  Thus, 
impelled  by  guilt  into  deeper  guilt,  he 
entered  into  alliances  with  Edward,  and 
fomented  the  seditious  spirit  of  Paris. 
Eloquent  and  insinuating,  he  was  the 
favourite  of  the  people,  whose  grievaur 
ces  he  affected  to  pity,  and  with  whose 
leaders  he  intrigued.  As  his  paternal 
inheritance,  he  possessed  the  county  of ' 
Evreux  in  Normandy.  The  proximity 
of  this  to  Pafis  created  a  formidable  di- 
version in  favour  of  Edward  III.,  and 
connected  the  English  garrisons  of  the 
north  with  those  of  Poitou  and  Guienne. 
There  is  no  affliction  which  did  not 
fall  upon  France  during  this  miserable 
period.  A  foreign  enemy  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom,  the  king  a  prisoner, 
the  coital  in  sedition,  a  treacherous 
prince  of  the  blood  in  arms  against  the 
sovereign  authority.  Famine,  the  sure 
and  terrible  companion  of  war,  for  sev- 
eral years  desolated  the  country.  In 
1348,  a  pestilence,  the  most  extensive 
and  unsparing  of  which  we  have  any 
memorisd,  visited  France  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  consummated  the 
woiic  of  hunger  and  the  sword.*    The 


chapter  for  more  hiformation  on  thia  aubj«et  Thii 
aeparation  ia  inconvenient,  bat  it  aroae  indisponaa 
bly  out  of  my  arrangement,  and  prevented  greater 
inoonveniencea. 

*  A  fiill  account  of  the  ravagea  made  by  thii 
memorable  plague  may  be  fonnd  in  Mattdo  Vill* 
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•ompanies  of  adventure,  mercenary  troops 
in  the  service  of  John  or  Edward,  find- 
ing no  iounediate  occupation  after  the 
truce  of  1357,  scattered  themselves  over 
the  country  in  search  of  pillage.  No 
force  ejdsted  sufficiently  powerful  to 
check  these  robbers  in  their  career. 
Undismayed  by  superstition,  they  com- 
pelled the  pope  to  redeem  himself  in 
Avignon  by  the  payment  of  forty  thou- 
sand crowns.*  Friice  was  the  passive 
victim  of  their  license,  even  after  the 
pacification  concluded  with  England,  till 
some  were  diverted  into  Italy,  and  others 
led  by  Du  Gu^clin  to  the  war  of  Castile. 
Impatient  of  this  wretchedness,  and  stung 
by  the  insolence  and  luxury  of  Uieir  lords, 
the  peasautiT  of  several  districts  broke  out 
into  a  dreadjuil  insurrection^  [A.  D.  1358.] 
This  was  called  the  Jacquerie,  from  the 
cant  phrase  Jacques  bon  homme,  applied 
to  men  of  that  class ;  and  was  marked  by 
all  the  circumstances  of  horror  incident 
to  the  rising  of  an  exasperated  and  unen- 
lightened populace.f 


m,  the  second  of  that  family  who  wrote  the  histo- 
rr  of  Florence.  His  brother  and  predecessor,  John 
vBkni,  was  himself  a  victim  to  it  The  disease 
becan  in  the  Levant  about  1346;  firom  whence 
Italiao  traders  brought  it  to  Sicily,  Pisa,  and  Ge- 
noa. In  1348  it  paMed  the  Alps  and  spread  over 
France  and  Spam ;  in  the  next  year  it  reached 
Britain,  and  in  1350  laid  waste  Germany  and  other 
northern  states ;  lasting  generally  about  five  months 
in  each  country.  At  Florence,  more  than  three 
out  of  five  died.— MuratOTi,  Script.  Rerum  Itali- 
cvum,  t.  ziv.,  p.  12.  The  stories  of  Boccaccio's 
Decanaerone,  as  is  weQ  known,  are  supposed  to  be 
xelat«i  by  a  society  of  Florentme  ladies  and  gen- 
ilanen  retired  to  the  country  during  this  pesti- 
lence. 

•  Froiseart,  p.  187.  This  troop  of  banditti  was 
oommanded  faj  Amaud  de  Cervole,  sumamed 
TArchipr^tre,  nom  a  benefice  which,  although  a 
layman,  he  possessed,  according  to  the  irregularity 
of  thoee  ages.  Seeamemoir  on  the  life  of  Amaud 
de  Cervole,  in  the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions. 

t  The  seccmd  contimiator  of  Nangis,  a  monk  of 
no  great  abilities,  but  entitled  to  notice  as  our  most 
contemporary  historian^  charges  the  nobility  with 
spending  the  money  raued  upon  the  people  by  op- 
ptesaive  taxes,  in  playing  at  dice  "  et  alios  inde- 
oentes  jocos."— D*Acnerv,  SpicOegmm,  t  iii.,  p. 
114  (folio  edition).  AU  the  miseries  that  followed 
the  oattle  of  Poitiers  he  ascribes  to  bad  govern- 
ment and  neglect  of  the  conmion  weal ;  but  espe- 
cially to  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  nobles.  I  am 
swaie  that  this  writer  is  biased  in  favour  of  the 
King  of  Navarre ;  but  he  was  an  eyewitness  of  the 
people*s  misery,  and  perhaps  a  less  exceptionable 
tatMOEtty  than  Froissart,  whose  love  of  pageantry 
and  h^mts  of  feasting  in  the  castles  of  the  great, 
stem  to  have  produced  some  insensibility  towards 
the  suJOTerings  of  the  bwer  classes.  It  is  a  painful 
circumstance,  which  Froissart  and  the  contmuator 
^  Nan^  attest,  that  the  citizens  of  Calais,  more 
interesting  than  the  common  heroes  of  history, 
were  mirewarded,  and  beeped  their  bread  in  mis- 
•Tf  throughout  France.   Villaret  contradicts  this, 


Subchied  by  these  misfortunes,  though 
Edward  had  made  but  slight  progress 
towards  the  conquest  of  the  country,  the 
regent  of  France,  afterward  Charles  V., 
subnifitted  to  the  peace  of  Bre-  peaee  or 
tigni.  [A.  D.  1360.]  By;  this  treaty,  BreUgnL 
not  to  mention  less  important  articles, 
all  Guienne,  Gascony,  Poitou,  Saintonge, 
the  Limousin,  and  the  Angoumois,  as 
well  as  Calais,  and  the  county  of  Pon- 
thieu,  were  ceded  in  full  sovereignty 
to  Edward ;  a  price  abundantly  compen- 
sating his  renunciation  of  the  title  of 
France,  which  was  the  sole  concession 
stipulated  in  return.  Every  care  seems 
to  have  been  taken  to  make  the  cession  of 
these  provinces  complete.  The  firat  six 
articles  of  the  treaty  expressly  surren- 
der them  to  the  King  of  England.  By  thi 
seventh,  John  and  ms  son  engage  to  con- 
vey within  a  year  from  the  ensuing 
Michaelmas  all  their  rights  over  them, 
and  especially  those  of  sovereignty  and 
feudal  appeaL  The  same  words  are  re- 
peated still  more  emphatically  in  the 
eleventh,  and  some  other  articles.  Th« 
twelfth  stipulates  the  change  of  mutual  re- 
nunciations ;  by  John,  of  all  right  over  the 
ceded  countries ;  by  Edward,  of  his  claim 
to  the  throne  of  France.  At  Calais,  the 
treaty  of  Bretigni  was  renewed  by  John, 
who,  as  a  prisoner,  had  been  no  party  to 
the  former  compact,  with  the  omission 
only  of  the  tweuth  article,  respecting  the 
exchange  of  renunciations.  But  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  waive  them  by  this 
omission,  is  abundantly  manifest  by  in- 
struments of  both  the  kings,  in  which 


on  the  authority  of  an  ordinance  which  he  has  seen 
in  their  fnvour.  But  that  was  not  a  time  when 
ordinances  were  very  sure  of  execution.— Vill.,  t. 
ix.,  p.  470.  I  must  add,  that  the  celebrated  story 
of  the  six  citizens  of  Calais,  which  has  of  late  been 
called  in  question,  receives  strong  confirmation 
from  John  Villani,  who  died  very  soon  afterward. 
— L.  xii,  c.  96.  Froissart  of  course  wrou^t  up  the 
circumstances  after  his  manner.  In  all  the  colou  r- 
ing  of  his  history,  he  is  as  great  a  master  as  Livy ; 
and  as  little  observant  of  particular  truth.  M.  de 
Br^quigny,  almost  the  latest  of  those  excellent 
antiquaries  whose  memoirs  so  much  illustrate  the 
French  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  has  discussed  the 
history  of  Calais,  and  particularly  this  remarkable 
portion  of  it— M^m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptions, 

Petrarch  has  drawn  a  lamentable  picture  of  the 
state  of  France  in  1360,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Paris.  I  could  not  believe,  he  says,  that  this  was 
the  same  kingdom  which  1  had  once  seen  so  rich 
and  flourishing.  Nothing  presented  itself  to  my 
eyes  but  a  feuiul  solitude,  an  extreme  poverty, 
lands  uncultivated,  houses  in  ruins.  Even  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  manifested  everywhere 
marks  of  destruction  and  conflagration.  Tne 
streets  are  deserted;  the  roads  overgrown  with 
weeds :  the  whole  is  a  vast  solitude.— M<(m.  ds 
P^trarque,  t  iii.,  p.  541. 
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reference  is  made  to  their  fitture  inter- 
changes at  Bruges,  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Andrew,  1361.  And,  until  that  time 
should  arrive,  Edward  promises  to  lay 
aside  the  title  and  arms  of  France  (an 
engagement  which  he  strictly  kept),*  and 
John  to  act  in  no  respect  as  king^or  su^ 
zerain  over  the  ceded  provinces.  Finally, 
on  November  15,  1361,  two  commission- 
ers are  appK>inted  by  Edward  to  receive 
the  renunciations  of  the  King  of  France 
at  Bruges  on  the  ensuing  feast  of  St.  An- 
drew,t  and  to  do  whatever  might  be  mu- 
tually required  by  virtue  of  me  treaty. 
These,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
withheld^  and  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Bretigni  was  never  expressly 
completed.  By  mutual  instruments,  exe- 
cuted at  Calais,  October  34,  it  had  been 
declared,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
ceded  provinces,  as  well  as  Edward^s 
right  to  the  crown  of  France,  should  re- 
main as  before,  although  suspended  as  to 
its  exercise,  until  the  exchange  of  renun- 
ciations, notwithstanding  any  words  of 
present  convejrance  or  release  in  the 
treaties  of  Bretigni  and  Calais.  And 
another  pair  of  letters  patent,  dated 
October  36,  contains  the  form  of  renun- 
ciations, which,  it  is  mutually  declared, 
should  have  effect  by  virtue  of  the  pres- 
ent letters,  in  case  one  party  should  be 
ready  to  exchange  such  renunciations 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and 
the  other  should  make  default  therein. 
These  instruments,  executed  at  Calais, 
are  so  prolix,  and  so  studiously  envel- 
oped, as  it  seems,  in  the  obscurity  of 
technical  language,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
extract  their  precise  intention.  It  ap- 
pears, nevertheless,  that  whichever  par- 
ty was  prepared  to  perform  what  was 
required  of  him  at  Bruges  on  November 
30, 1361,  the  other,  then  and  there  making 
default,  would  acouire  not  only  what  our 
lawyers  might  call  an  equitable  tiUe,  but 
an  actual  vested  right,  by  virtue  of  the 
provision  in  the  letters  patent  of  October 
36,  1360.  The  appointment  above  men- 
tioned of  Edward's  commissioners  on 
November  15, 1361,  seems  to  throw  upon 
the  French  the  burden  of  proving  that 
John  sent  his  envojrs  with  equsdiy  full 
powers  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  that 
the  non-interchanffe  of  renundattons  was 
owing  to  the  En^sh  government.  But 
though  an  historian,  sixty  years  later 
(Juvenal  des  Ursins),  asserts  that  the 

*  Edward  giret  John  the  title  of  Kiogof  France, 
in  an  instrument  bearirg  date  at  Calais,  October 
S3, 1360.— Rymer,  t  yrl.  p.  217.  The  trtatr  was 
ligned  October  24.— Id.,  p.  219. 

t  Bynier,tTL,p.33t 


French  commissioners  attended  at  Bra* 
ffes,  and  that  those  of  Edward  madt 
default,  this  is  certainly  rendered  improb- 
able, by  the  actual  appointment  of  com* 
missioners  made  by  the  King  of  England 
on  the  15th  of  November,  by  the  silence 
of  Charles  V.  after  the  recommencement 
of  hostilities,  who  would  have  rejoiced  in 
so  good  a  ground  of  excuse,  and  by  the 
language  of  some  En^sh  instruihents, 
complaining  that  the  French  renuncia^ 
tions  were  withheld.*  It  is  suggested  by 
the  French  authors,  that  Edward  was  un- 
willing to  execute  a  formal  renunciation 
of  his  claim  to  the  crown.  But  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that,  in  order  to  evade 
this  condition,  which  he  had  voluntarily 
imposed  upon  himself  by  the  treaties  of 
Bretigni  and  Calais,  he  would  have  left 
his  tiue  to  the  provinces  ceded  by  those 
conventions  imperfect.  He  certainly 
deemed  it  indefeisible,  and  acted  with- 
out  any  complsdnt  firom  the   French 


*  It  appears  that,  amon^  other  aUeged  infinc 
tions  of  the  treaty,  the  King  of  France  had  re 
ceived  appeals  from  Aimagnac,  Albret,  and  other 
nobles  ojf  Aqnitaine,  not  Ions  after  the  peace.  For, 
in  February,  1362,  a  French  envoy,  tne  Coant  de 
Tancarville,  being  in  England,  the  privy  con&cil 
presented  to  Edward  their  bill  of  remoostiancee 
against  this  conduct  of  France;  et  semUe  an  con- 
seil  le  roy  d'An^Ieterre  que  consider^  la  fourme  do 
la  ditto  paix,  qui  tant  estoit  honouraUe  et  profita- 
ble au  nrfaume  de  France  etit  tout  chretienti,  que 
la  reception  desdittes  appeUacions,  n'a  mie  eaibk 
bien  £ute,  ne  pass6e  si  oraen^ment,  ne  it  si  bon  af 
fection  et  amour  comme  il  droit  avoir  est6  fttte  de 
raison  parmi  Teffet  et  I'intention  de  la  pair,  et  ail- 
liances  afferm^  et  entr*euz  semble  estre  moult 
prejudiciables  et  contraires  k  roimenr  et  k  l*estat 
du  roy  et  de  son  fils  le  prince  et  de  toote  la  maisoD 
d'Anneterre,  et  pourra  estre  evidente  matiere  de 
rebelBon  des  subgiez,  et  aussi  donner  tree-grant 
occasion  d'enfraindre  la  paix,  si  bon  remede  anr 
ce  n*y  soit  mis  plus  hastivement  Upon  the  whole, 
they  conclude  that,  if  the  King  of  France  would  le- 
pau:  this  trespass,  and  send  his  renundatioii  of 
sovereignty,  the  king  should  send  his  of  the  title 
of  France.-^Martenne,  Thes.  Anec.,  t  L,  p.  148f7. 

Four  princes  of  the  blood,  or,  as  they  are  termed. 
Seigneurs  des  Fleurdelys,  were  detained  as  hoe- 
tages  for  the  due  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Bre* 
tigni,  which,  from  whatever  pretence,  was  delayed 
for  a  considerable  time.  Anxious  to  obtain  tiaeir 
liberty,  they  sinied  a  treaty  at  London  in  Noveow 
ber,  1362,  by  wnich,  among  other  provisions,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  King  ci  France  should  send 
freth  letters,  under  his  seal,  conveying  and  releas 
ing  the  territories  ceded  by  the  peace,  without  ttm 
clause  contained  in  the  former  letters,  retaining  the 
ressort :  et  que  en  vcelles  lettres  soit  expressement 
compris  transport  de  la  souverainet6  et  du  reeeort» 
dec  Et  le  roi  d'Ensieterre  et  ses  enfans  ferroot 
semblablement  auUeis  renonciations,  sur  ceq*il 
doit  feire  de  sa  partie.— Rymer,  t.  vi,  p.  396.  This 
treaty  of  London  was  never  ratified  by  the  French 
^emment ;  but  I  use  it  as  a  proof  that  Edward 
imputed  the  want  of  mutual  renunciations  to 
France,  and  was  himself  ready  to  perform  hia  mrt 
of  the  treaty. 
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cOQzt,  as  the  perfect  master  of  those 
eountries.  He  created  his  son  Prince 
of  Aquitaine,  with  the  Aillest  powers 
over  that  new  principality,  holding  it  in 
flef  of  the  crown  of  England  hy  the 
yearly  rent  of  an  ounce  of  gold.*  And 
the  court  of  that  great  prince  was  kept 
lor  several  years  at  Bordeaux. 

I  have  gone  something  more  than  usual 
mto  detau  as  to  these  circumstances,  be- 
cause a  very  specious  account  is  given  by 
some  French  historians  and  antiquaries, 
which  tends  to  throw  the  blame  of  the 
rupture  in  1368  upon  Edward  III.t  Un- 
founded as  was  nis  pretension  to  the 
crown  of  France,  ana  actuated  as  we 
must  consider  him  by  the  most  ruinous 
ambition,  his  character  was  unblemished 
by  ill  faith.  There  is  no  apparent  cause 
to  impute  the  ravages  made  m  France  by 
soldiers  formerly  in  the  English  service 
to  his  instigation,  nor  anv  proof  of  a  con- 
nexion with  the  King  of  Navarre  subse- 
V  qoemly  to  the  peace  of  Bretigni.  But  a 
good  lesaon  may  be  drawn  by  conquerors 
&Dm  the  change  of  fortune  that  befell  Ed- 
ward in.  A  long  warfare,  and  unex- 
ao^ded  success,  had  procured  for  him 
some  of  the  richest  provinces  of  France. 
Within  a  short  time  he  was  entirely  strip- 
ped of  &em,  less  through  any  particular 
miscoiidnct,  than  in  consequence  of  the 

*  RTm.,  t.  TL,  p.  385-389.  •  One  clause  is  re- 
markible :  Edward  leserves  to  himself  the  right  of 
cseatiDg  the  prorince  of  Aqoitaine  into  a  kingdom. 
So  fai|$  were  the  notions  of  this  great  monarch,  in 
•n  sige  when  the  privilege  of  creating  new  king- 
dome  WM  deemed  to  belong  only  to  the  pope  and 
the  emperor.  Etiam  si  per  nos  hujasmooi  pro- 
▼inctsB  ad  regalia  honoris  titulum  et  mstigiam  im< 


reader  who  feels  any  cariosity  on  this  subject 
may  coosult  three  memoirs  in  the  15ih  volume  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  by  MM.  S^ousse, 
Seller,  and  'Bonamy.  These  distingaished  anti- 
onaries  unite,  but  the  third  with  much  less  confi- 
dence and  passion  than  the  other  two,  in  charging 
the  omission  upon  Edward.  The  obsenrations  in 
die  text  will  serve,  I  hope,  to  repel  their  argu- 
ments, which,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  no 
Eo^b  writer  has  hitherto  undertaken  to  answer. 
This  is  not  said  in  order  to  assume  any  praise  to 
myself;  in  fact,  I  have  been  guided,  m  a  great 
dmee,  by  one  of  the  adverse  counsel,  M.  Bonamy, 
w^oee  statement  of  facts  is  very  hvr,  and  makes 
me  suspect  a  little  that  he  saw  the  weakness  of 
bis  own  cause. 

The  authority  of  Christine  de  Pisan,  a  contem- 
poraty  panegyrist  of  the  French  kin|^,  is  not  per- 
haps verr  material  in  such  a  question:  but  she 
teems  wholly  ignorant  of  this  supposed  omission 
on  Edward'e  side,  and  puts  the  justice  of  Charles 
T/s  war  oo  a  very  different  basis ;  namely,  that 
treaties  not  conducive  to  the  public  interest  ought 
Dot  to  be  kepC^Collection  des  M^moires,  t.  v., 
f.  137.  A  prmctple  more  often  acted  upon  than 
%uwedf 


intrinsic  difficulty  of  preserving  such  ac 
quisitions.  The  French  were  aLready 
knit  together  as  one  people;  and  eyen 
those  whose  feudal  duties  sometimes 
led  them  into  the  field  against  their 
sovereign,  could  not  endure  the  feeling 
of  dismemberment  from  the  monarchy. 
When  the  peace  of  Bretigni  was  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  the  nobihty  of  the 
south  remonstrated  against  the  loss  of 
the  king's  sovereignty,  and  showed,  it  it 
said,  in  their  charters  granted  by  Charie- 
magne,  a  promise  never  to  transfer  the 
right  of  protecting  them  to  another. .  The 
citizens  of  Rochelle  implored  the  king 
not  to  desert  them,  and  protested  theii 
readiness  to  pay  half  their  estates  ii) 
taxes  rather  than  fall  under  the  power 
pf  England.  John,  with  heaviness  of 
heart,  persuaded  these  faithfld  people^  to 
comply  with  that  destiny  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  surmount.  At  length 
they  sullenly  submitted:  we  will  obey, 
they  said,  the  English  with  our  lips,  but 
our  hearts  shall  never  forget  their  allegi- . 
ance.*  Such  unwilling  subjects  might 
peihaps  have  been  won  by  a  prudent  gov- 
ernment; but  the  temper  of  the  Pnnce 
of  Wales,  which  was  rather  stem  and  ar- 
bitrary, did  not  conciliate  their  hearts  to 
his  cause.t  After  the  expedition  into 
Castile,  a  most  injudicious  and  fatal  en- 
terprise, he  attempted  to  impose  a  heavy 
tax  upon  Guienne.  This  was  extended 
to  the  lands  of  the  nobility,  who  claimed 
animmunity  from  all  impositions.  Many 
of  the  chief  lords  in  Guienne  and  Gascony 
carried  their  complaints  to  the  throne  of 
Charies  V.,  who  had  succeeded  ^^ 
his  father  in  1864,  appealing  to  Rnptmof 
him  as  the  prince's  sovereign  ^if^^^ 
and  judge.  After  a  year's  delay,  "*•"«»*• 
the  King  ventured  to  summon  the  Black 
Prince  to  answer  these  charges  before  the 
peers  of  France  [A.  D.  1368],  and  the  war 
immediately  recommenced  between  the 
two  countries.^ 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
conduct  of  Charles  upon  this  occasion  to 
those  stem  principles  of  rectitude  which 


*  Froissart,  part  I,  chap.  214. 

t  See  an  anecdote  of  his  difference  with  the 
Seigneur  d*Albret,  one  of  the  principal  barons  in 
Oascony,  to  which  Froissart,  who  was  then  at 
Bordeaux,  ascribes  the  alienation  of  the  southern 
nobUity,  chap.  244.  Edward  ill.,  soon  after  the 
peace  of  Bretigni,  revoked  all  his  grants  in  Gui- 
enne.—Rymer,  t.  vi.,  p.  301. 

t  On  flovember  20, 1368,  some  time  before  the 
summons  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  Charles,  and  Henry,  king  of  Cas- 
tile, wherein  the  lattor  expressly  stipulates,  that 
whatever  parts  of  Guienne  or  Ensland  he  might 
conquer,  he  would  give  up  to  the  airg  of  France 
— Rymer,  U  vi.,  p.  dOS. 
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ought  alwajrs  to  be  obeyed,  yet  the  ex- 
ceeding injustice  of  Edward  in  the  foimer 
war,  and  the  miaeriee  which  he  inflicted 
upon  an  unoffending  people  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  claim,  will  ffo  far  towards 
extenuating  this  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
firetigni.  It  is  observed,  indeed,  with 
some  truth,  by  Rapin,  that  we  judge  of 
Charles's  prudence  by  the  event;  and 
that,  if  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  the 
war,  he  would  have  brought  on  himself 
the  reproaches  of  all  maiuund,  and  even 
of  those  writers  who  are  now  most  ready 
to  extol  him.  But  his  measures  had  been 
so  sagaciously  taken,  that  except  through 
that  perverseness  of  fortune,  against 
which,  especially  in  war,  there  is  no  se- 
curity, he  could  hardly  fail  of  success. 
The  elder  Edward  was  declining  thrbuglu 
age,  and  the  younger  through  disease ; 
the  ceded  provinces  were  eager  to  return 
to  their  native  king,  and  their  garrisons, 
as  we  may  infer  by  their  easy  reduction, 
feeble  and  ill  supplied.  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  recovered  breath  after 
her  losses :  the  sons  of  those  who.  had 
fallen  or  fled  at  Poitiers  were  in  the  field ; 
a  king,  not  personally  warlike,  but  emi- 
nently wise  and  popular,  occupied  the 
throne  of,  the  rash  and  intemperate  John. 
She  was  restored  by  the  policy  of  Charles 
V.  aiid  the  valour  of  Du  Guesclin.  This 
hero,  a  Breton  gentleman  without  for- 
tune or  exterior  graces,  was  the  great- 
est ornament  oT  France  during  that  age. 
Though  inferior,  as  it  seems,  to  Lord 
Chandos  in  military  skill,  as  well  as  ui 
the  polished  virtues  of  chivalry,  his  un- 
wearied activity,  his  talent  of  inspiring 
confidence,  his  good  fortune,  the  gen- 
erosity and  frankness  of  his  character, 
have  preserved  a  fresh  recollection  of  his 
name,  which  has  hardly  been  the  case 
with  our  coimtryman. 

In  a  few  campaigns,  the  English  were 
Tbe  EngiLsb  deprived  of  almost  all  their  con- 
loM  all  their  quests,  and  even,  in  a  great  de- 
(Minqawia.  g^QQ^  q(  their  Original  posses- 
sions in  Guienne.  They  were  still  formi- 
dable enemies,  not  only  from  their  cour- 
age and  alacrity  in  the  war,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  keys  of  France  which  they 
held  in  their  hands;  Bordeaux, Bayonne, 
and  Calais,  by  inheritance  or  conquest; 
Brest  and  Cherbourg,  in  mortgage  from 
their  allies,  the  Duke  of  Britany  and  King 
of  Navarre.  But  the  successor  of  Edward 
III.  was  Richard  II. ;  a  reign  of  feeble- 
ness and  sedition  gave  no  opportunity  for 
prosecuting  schemes  of  ambition.  The 
war,  protracted  with  few  distinguished 
events  for  several  years,  was  at  length 
susoend^d  by  repeated  armistices,  hot  in- 


deed very  strictiy  observed,  and  wMdii 
the  animosity  of  the  English  would  net 
permit  to  settle  in  any  regular  treaty. 
Nothing  lete  than  the  terms  obtained  at 
Bretigm,  emphatically  called  the  Greal 
Peace,  would  satisfy  a  frank  and  cour- 
afi^eous  people,  who  deemed  themselves 
cheated  by  the  manner  of  its  infraction. 
The  war  was  therefore  always  popular 
in  England,  and  the  credit  which  an  am- 
bitious prince,  Thomas,  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, obtained  in  that  country,  was  chiefly 
o wins  to  the  determined  opposition  which 
he  showed  to  all  French  connexions. 
But  the  politics  of  Richard  II.  were  of  a 
different  cast ;  and  Henry  IV.  was  equal 
ly  anxious  to  avoid  hostilities  with  France ; 
so  that,  before  the  imha4)py  condition  of 
that  kingdom  tempted  his  son  to  revive 
the  claims  of  Edward  in  still  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  there  had  been  thirty 
years  of  respite,  and  even  some  intervals 
of  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations,  tloth,  indeed,  were  weakened  by 
internal  discoid ;  but  France  more  fatally 
than  England.  But  for  the  calamities  of 
Charles  VI.'s  reign,  she  would  probably 
have  expelled  her  enemies  from  the  king- 
dom. The  strength  of  that  fertile  and 
populous  country  was  recruited  with  sur- 
pnsmg  rapidity.  Sir  Hugh  Calveriey,  a 
famous  captain  in  the  wars  of  Edward 
III.,  while  serving  in  Flanders,  laughed  at 
the  herald,  who  assured  him  that  the  King 
of  Francois  army,  then  entering  the  coun- 
try, amounted  to  26,000  lances ;  asserting 
tliat  he  had  often  seen  their  largest  mus- 
ters, but  never  so  much  as  a  fourth  part 
of  the  number.*  The  relapse  of  this 
great  kingdom  under  Charles  VI.  was 
more  painful  and  perilous  than  ker  first 
crisis;  but  she  recovered  from  each 
through  her  intrinsic  and  inextinguisha- 
ble resources. 

Charles  V.,  sumamed  the  Wise,  after  a 
reign  which,  if  we  overlook  a  little  ob- 
hquity  in  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Bre- 
tigni,  may  be  deemed  one  of  tlie  most 
honourable  in  French  history,  d3ring  pre 
maturely,  left  the  crown  to  his  ac««mIoo  or 
son,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  under  Cbarieavi. 
the  care  of  three  ambitious  un-  **<>• 
cles,  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  Berry,  and  Bur 
gundy.  Charles  had  retrieved  the  glory 
restored  the  tranquillity,  revived  the  spirit 
of  his  country  f  the  severe  trisds  which 
exercised  his  regency,  after  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  had  disciplined  his  mind ;  he  be- 
came a  sagacious  statesman,  an  encouiw 
ager  of  Uterature,  a  bensficent  lawgiver. 
He  erred  doubtless,  though  upon  plausible 
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fenrandftyiii  accumulating  aTast  treasure 
nrhich  the  Duke  of  Anjoa  seized  before 
he  was  cold  in  the  grave.  But  all  the 
firaits  of  his  wisdom  were  lo^  in  the  sue- 
eeeding  reign.  la  a  government  essen- 
tially popular,  the  youth  or  imbeciUty  of 
the  sovereign  creates  no  material  de- 
rangement. In  a  monarchy,  where  all 
the  springs  of  the  system  depend  upon 
one  centnd  force,  these  accidents,  which 
are  sure  in  the  course  of  a  few*genera- 
tions  to  recur,  can  scarcely  fail  to  dislo- 
cate the  whole  machine.  Durinff  the  for- 
ty years  that  Charles  YI.  bore  the  name 
of  king,  rather  than  reigned  in  France, 
that  country  was  reduced  to  a  state  far 
more  deplorable  than  during  the  captivi^ 
ty  of  John. 

A  great  change  had  occurred  in  the 
political  condition  of  France  during  the 
Knirteenth  century.    As  the  feudal  mili- 
tia became  unserviceable,  the  expenses  of 
war  were  increased  through  the  necessi- 
ty of  taking  troops  into  constant  pay ; 
and  while  more  luxurious  refinements  of 
living  heightened  the  temptations  to  pro- 
foseneas,  the  means  of  enjoying  them 
were  lessened  by  improvident  alienations 
of  the  domain.   Hence  taxes,  hitherto  al- 
most unknown,  were  levied  incessantly, 
and  with  all  those  circumstances  of  op- 
pression which  are  natural  to  the  fiscal 
proceedings  of  an  arbitrary  government. 
These,  as  has  been  said  before,  gave  rise 
to  the  unpopularity  of  the  two  first  Valois, 
and  were  nearly  leading  to  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  convulsions  that  suc- 
ceeded the  battle  of  Poitiers.    The  con- 
fidence reposed  in  Charles  V.'s  wisdom 
and  econom^r  kept  every  thing  at  rest 
dining  his  reign,  though  the  taxes  were 
stiU  very  heavy.    But  the  seizure  of  his 
vast  accumulations  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
and  the  ill  faith  with  which  the  new  gov- 
ernment imposed  subsidies,  after  promis- 
ing their  abohtion,  provoked  the  people 
of  Paris,  and  sometimes  of  other  places. 
Sections  to  repeated  seditions.   The  States 
ac  Ptote.   General  not  only  compelled  the 
goremraent  to  revoke  these  impositions 
and  restore  the  nation,  at  least  according 
to  the  language  of  edicts,  to  all  their  lit^ 
erties«  but,  with  less  wisdom,  refused  to 
make  any  grant  of  money.     Indeed,  a  re- 
markable spirit  of  democratical  freedom 
was  then  rising  in  those  classes  on  whom 
the  «rown  and  nobility  had  so  long  tram- 
pled     An  example  was  held  out  by  the 
Flemings,  who,  always  tenacious  of  their 
privileges,  because  conscious  of  their  abil- 
ity t(»  maintain  them,  were  engaged  in  a 
fririons  conflict  with  Louis,  count  of  Flan- 
dtn     The  court  of  France  t  >ok  part  in 


this  war  ;*  and  after  obtaining  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  citizens  ol  Ghent,  Charles 
VI.  returned  to  chastise  those  of  Pans.f 
Unable  to  resist  the  royal  army,  the  city 
was  treated  as  the  spoil  of  conquest ;  its 
immunities  abridged ;  its  most  active  lead- 
ers put  to  death;  a  fine  of  uncommon 
severity  imposed ;  and  the  taxes  renew- 
ed by  arbitrary  prerogative.  But  the  peo- 
ple preserved  their  indignation  for  a  fa- 
vourable moment ;  and  were  unfortunate- 
ly led  by  it,  when  rendered  subservient 
to  the  ambition  of  others,  into  a  series  of 
crimes,  and  a  long  alienation  fVom  the 
interests  of  their  country. 

It  is  difficult  to  name  a  hmit  beyond 
which  taxes  Aviil  not  be  borne  without 
impatience,  when  they  appear  to  be  call- 
ed for  by  necessity,  and  faithfully  ap- 
plied ;  nor  is  it  impracticable  for  a  skil- 
ful minister  to  deceive  the  people  in  both 
these  respects.  But  the  sting  of  taxation 
is  wastefulness.  What  high-spirited  man 
could  see  without  indignation  the  earn- 
ings of  his  labour,  yielded  ungrudgingly 
to  the  public  defence,  become  the  spoil 
of  parasites  and  peculators  1  It  is  this 
that  mortifies  the  liberal  hand  of  public 
spirit;  and  those  statesmen  who  deem 


*  The  Flemish  rebellion,  which  originated  in  an 
attempt,  suggested  by  bad  advisers  to  the  count,  to 
impose  a  tax  upon  the  people  of  Ghent  vsathout 
Cheir  consent,  is  related  m  a  very  interesting  man- 
ner by  Froissart,  p.  ii.,  c.  37,  &c.,  who  equals  He- 
rodotus in  simplicity,  liveliness,  and  power  over  the 
heart.  I  would  advise  the  historical  student  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  these  transactions,  and  with 
the  corresponding  tumults  at  Paris.  They  are 
among  the  eternal  lessons  of  history ;  for  the  un- 
just encroachments  of  courts,  the  intemperate  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude,  the  smbition  of  demagogues, 
the  cruelty  of  vicious  factions,  will  never  cease  to 
have  their  parallels  and  their  analo^es ;  while  tha 
militarv  achievements  of  distant  tmies  afford,  in 

f general,  no  instruction,  and  can  hardly  occupy  too 
ittle  of  our  time  in  historical  studies.  The  pref 
aces  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  Oidon 
nances  des  Rois  de  France,  contain  more  accurate 
information  as  to  the  Parisian  disturbances  than 
can  t>e  found  in  Froissart. 

t  If  Charles  VI  had  been  defeated  by  the  Flem- 
ings,  the  insurrection  of  the  Parisians,  Froissart 
says,  would  have  spread  over  France ;  toute  gentil- 
lesse  et  noblesse  eiit  6t6  morte  et  perdue  en  France ; 
nor  would  the  Jacquerie  have  ever  been  si  grande 
et  si  horrible,  c.  120.  To  the  example  of  the  Gan- 
tois  he  ascribes  the  tumults  which  broke  outaboul 
the  same  time  in  England  as  well  as  in  France,  c 
84.  The  Flemish  insurrection  would  probably 
have  had  more  important  consequences,  if  it  had 
been  cordially  supported  by  the  English  govern 
ment.  But  the  danger  of  encouraging  that  demo* 
cratical  spirit  which  so  strongly  leavened  the  com 
mons  of  £ngland,  might  justly  be  deemed  by  Rich 
ard  II.'s  council  much  more  than  a  counterbalance 
to  the  advantage  of  distressing  France.  When  too 
late,  some  attempts  were  made,  and  the  Flemish 
towns  acknowledged  Richard  as  King  of  France  in 
1384.— Rymer  t.  vii,  p.  448. 
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the  secnhty  of  government  to  depend 
not  on  laws  and  armies,  but  on  the  moral 
B^rmpathies  and  prejudices  of  the  people, 
will  vigilantly  guard  against  even  the 
suspicion  of  prodigally.  In  the  present 
stage  of  society  it  is  mipossible  to  con- 
ceive that  denree  of  misapplication  which 
existed  in  me  French  treasury  under 
Charles  YI.,  because  the  real  exigencies 
of  the  state  could  never  again  be  so  in- 
considerable. Scarcely  any  military  force 
was  kept  up;  and  the  produce  of  the 
grievous  impositions  then  levied  was 
chiefly  lavished  upon  the  ro3ral  house- 
hold, or  plundered  by  the  officers  of  gov- 
ernment* This  naturally  resulted  from 
the  peculiar  and  afflicting  circumstances 
of  this  reiffn.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  pre- 
tended to  be  entitled  by  the  late  kinjg's 
appointment,  if  not  by  the  constitution 
of  France,  to  exercise  the  government 
as  regent  during  the  minority;!  but  this 


*  The  ezpenaM  of  the  royal  hoasehoki,  which 
nnder  Charles  V.  were  94,000  lirres,  amounted  io 
1412  to  450,000.— VilUiet.  t  iiL,  p.  243.  Yet  the 
Jdng  was  so  ill  supplied  that  his  plate  had  been 
pawned.  When  Montagu,  mhiister  of  the  finan- 
ces, was  arrested,  in  1409,  all  this  plate  was  found 
eoiusealed  In  his  house. 

t  It  hasalways  been  an  unsettled  point,  whether 
the  presumptive  heir  is  entitled  to  the  regency  of 
France :  and,  if  he  be  so  to  the  regency,  whether 
this  includes  the  custody  of  the  minor's  person. 
The  particular  case  of  the  Duke  of  Aniou  is  sub- 
ject to  a  considerate  apparent  difBculty.  Two 
mstraments  of  Charles  v..  bearing  the  same  date 
of  October.  1374,  as  published  by  Duj>uy  (Traits 
de  Majorite  des  Rois.  p.  161),  are  plaml^  irrecon- 
cilable with  each  other ;  the  former  giving  the 
exelusife  regency  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  reserving 
the  custodv  of  the  minor's  person  to  othor  guar- 
dians ;  the  latter  conferring  not  only  this  cuiiody, 
but  the  ffovernment  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  queen, 
and  on  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  with- 
out mentioning  the  Duke  of  Anjoo's  name.  Daniel 
calls  these  testaments  of  Charles  V.,  whereas  they 
are  in  the  fonn  of  letters  patent;  and  eupposes 
that  the  king  had  suppressed  both,  as  neither  party 
seems  to  have  availed  itself  of  their  authority  in 
the  discussions  that  took  place  after  the  king's 
death.~(Hist.  de  France,  t  lil,  p.  662,  edit  1720.) 
Villaret,  as  is  too  much  his  custom,  slides  over  the 
difficulty  without  notice.  But  M.  de  Br^quigny 
(M£m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript,  t.  L,  p.  533)  ob- 
serves that  the  second  of  these  instruments,  as 
published  by  M.  S^cousse,  in  the  Ordonnances 
des  Rois,  L  vi,  p.  406,  differa  most  essentially  from 
that  in  Dapuy,  and  contains  no  mention  whatever 
of  the  government.  It  is  therefore  easily  recoo- 
cileable  with  the  firat,  that  confera  the  recency  on 
the  Duke  of  Anjou.  As  Dupuy  took  it  from  the 
same  source  as  Steousse^  namely,  the  Tressor. 
des  Chartes,  a  strong  suspicion  of  ¥rilful  interpo- 
lation falls  upon  him,  or  upon  the  editor  of  this 
posthumous  work,  printed  in  1655.  This  dale 
will  reedily  suggest  a  motive  for  auch  an  interpo- 
lation, to  those  who  recoUect  the  circumstances 
of  France  at  that  time,  and  for  some  yean  before; 
Anne  of  Austria  having  maintained  herself  in  pos- 
session of  a  testamentary  regency  against  the  pre- . 
sumptive  heir.  /     •      / -•  r     i 


period,  which  would  naturally  be  Y9tf 
short,  a  law  of  Charles  V.  having  fixed 
the  age  of  majority  at  thirteen,  was  still 
more  abridged  by  consent ;  and  after  the 
young  monarch's  coronation,  he  was 
considered  as  reigning  with  full  personal 
-authority.  Anjou,  Berif  ,  and  Buigundy, 
together  with  the  king's  maternal  unde, 
the  Duke  of  Bouibon,  diyided  the  actual 
exercise  of  goyemment. 

The  first  of  these  soon  undertook  an 
expedition  into  Italy,  to  possess  himself 
of  the  crown  of  Naples,  in  which  he  per- 
ished. Berry  was  a  profuse  and  Tolupto- 
ous  man,  of  no  great  talents ;  though  his 
rank,  and  the  middle  position  which  he 
held  between  strugghng  parties,  made 
him  rather  conspicuous  throughout  the 
revolutions  of  that  age.  The  most  re- 
spectable of  the  king%  uncles,  the  Duke 
of  Boiubon,  being  fmrther  removed  from 
the  royal  stem,  and  of  an  unassuming 
character,  took  a  less  active  part  than 
his  three  coa4)utors.  Burgundy,  an  am* 
bitious  and  able  prince,  maintained  the 
ascendency,  until  Charles,  weary  of  a 
restraint  which  had  been  protracted  by 
his  uncles  till  he  was  in  his  twenty-first 
year  [A.  D.  1387],  took  the  reins  into 
ma  own  hands,  llie  dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Berry  retired  fh)m  court,  and  th^ 
administration  was  committed  to  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  men,  at  the  head  of  whom 
appeared  the  Constable  de  Clisson,  a  sol- 
dier of  great  fame  in  the  English  wars. 
The  people  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  the 
princes  by  whose  exactions  ihey  had 
been  plundered;  but  the  new  ministers 
soon  rendered  themselves  odious  by  sim- 
ilar conduct.  The  fortune  of  Cfissont 
after  a  few  years'  favour,  amounted  to 
1,700,000  livres,  equal  in  weight  of  sil- 
ver, to  say  nothing  of  the  depreciation 
of  money,  to  ten  times  that  sum  at  pres- 
ent.» 

[A.  D.  1393.]  Charles  VI.  had  reigned 
five  years  from  his  minority,  DeraageoMM 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  ofChanssVL 
derangement  of  intellect,  which  continu- 
ed, tlurough  a  series  of  recoveries  and 
relapses,  to  his  death.  He  passed  thirty 
years  in  a  pitiable  state  of  sufierins ,  neg* 
lected  by  nis  family,  particularly  by  the 
most  infamous  of  women,  Isabel  of  Ba- 
varia, his  oueen,  to  a  de^ee  which  is 
hardly  credible.  The  ministers  were 
immediately  disgraced;  the  princes  re- 
assumed  their  stations.  For  several  years 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  conducted  the 
government.  But  this  was  in  opposition 
to  a  formidable  rival,  Louis,  duke  of  Oi^ 
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leans,  thekmg's  brother.  It  was  impos- 
p^rii^of  sible  that  a  prince  so  near  to 
Bunni^y  Che  throne,  favoured  b^  the 
•adOTtoao*.  q^een  perhaps  with  cnminal 
fondness,  and  by  the  people  on  account 
of  his  external  graces,  should  not  ac- 
quire a  share  #f  {>ower.  He  succeeded 
at  length  in  obtaining  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  affairs ;  wherein  the  outrageous 
dissoluteness  of  his  conduct,  and  still 
more  the  excessive  taxes  imposed,  ren- 
dered him  altogether  odious.  The  Paris- 
ians compared  his  administration  with 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  and  fVom 
that  time  ranged  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  latter  and  his  family,  throughout 
the  long  distractions  to  which  the  am- 
bition of  these  princes  gave  birth. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
in  1404,  after  several  fluctuations  of  suc- 
cess between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, hy  no  means  left  his  party  without 
8  head.  Equally  brave  and  ambitious, 
but  far  more  audacious  and  unprincipled, 
his  son  John,  sumamed  ^ans-peur,  sus- 
tained the  same  conte^ ..  A  reconcilia- 
tion had  been,  however,  brought  about 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  they  had 
svom  reciprocal  friendship,  and  partici- 
pated, as  was  the  custom,  in  order  to 
render  these  obligations  more  solemn, 
in  the  same  communion.  In  the  midst 
Mantefof  ^^  ^^^  outward  harmony  [A. 
OMDtikeor  D.  1407],  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
^^'**^  was  assassinated  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.  A^er  a  slight  attempt  at  con- 
ceahnent,  Bui^undy  avowed  and  boasted 
of  the  crime,  to  which  he  had  been  in- 
stigated, it  is  said,  by  somewhat  more 
fhaii  political  jealousy.*  From  Uiis  fatal 
moment  the  dissensions  of  the  ro3ral  fam- 
Qy  began  to  assume  the  cotnplexion  of 
civQ  war.  The  queen,  the  sons  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  dukes  of  Ber- 
ry and  Bourbon,  united  against  the  assas- 
nn.  But  he  possessed,  in  addition  to  his 
own  appanage  of  Burgundy,  the  county 
of  Flanaers  as  his  maternal  inheritance ; 
and  the  people  of  Paris,  who  hated  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  readily  forgave,  or  rath- 
er exulted  in,  his  murder. 

It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  weakness  of 
the  government  from  the  terms  upon 
whicn  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  per- 
mitted to  obtain  pardon  at  Chartres,  a 
year  after  the  perpetration  of  the  crime. 
As  soon  as  he  entered  the  royal  pres- 
ence, every  one  rose,  except  the  king, 

*  OHeant  is  said  to  hare  boasted  of  the  Dutchess 
if  Burgundy's  favouis.— VUL,  t.  ziL,  p.  474.  Amel- 
gard,  who  wrote  about  eighty  years  after  the  time, 
asys,  Timetiam  inferreattentare  prcsampsiL— No- 
lint  daa  Mnnnscrits  da  Roi.  t  L,  p.  411. 
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(]ueen,  and  dauphin.  The  duke,  approach* 
inff  the  throne,  fell  on  his  knees ;  when 
a  lord,  who  acted  as  a  so;t  of  counsel 
for  him,  addressed  the  king :  "  Sire,  the 
Duke  of  Bargundy,  your  cousin  and  ser- 
vant,  is  come  before  you,  being  informed 
that  he  has  incurred  your  displeasure  on 
account  of  what  he  caused  to  be  done  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  your  brother,  for 
your  good  and  that  of  your  kingdom,  as 
he  is  ready  to  prove  when  it  shall  please 
you  to  hear  it;  and  therefore  requests 
you,  with  all  humility,  to  dismiss  your 
resentment  towards  him,  and  to  rtceive 
him  into  your  favour.'** 

This  insolent  apology  was  all  the 
atonement  that  could  be  extorted  for  the 
assassination  of  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood.  [A.  D.  1410.]  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  soon  obtained 
the  management  of  affairs,  and  drove  his 
adversaries  from  the  caoital.  The  prin- 
ces, hes^ded  by  the  father-in-  civUwar 
law  of  the  young  Duke  of  Or-  between  the 
leans,  the  Count  of  Armagnac,  ??«*••• 
from  whom  their  party  was  now  denomi- 
nated, raised  their  standard  against  him ; 
and  the  north  of  France  was  rent  to 
pieces  by  a  protracted  civil  war,  in  which 
neither  party  scrupled  any  extremity  of 
pillage  or  massacre.  Several  times  peace 
was  made;  but  each  faction,  conscious 
of  their  own  insincerity,  suspected  that 
of  their  adversaries.  The  king,  of  whose 
name  both  availed  themselves,  was  only 
in  some  doubtful  intervals  of  reason  ca- 
pable of  rendering  legitimate  the  acts  of 
either.  The  danphin,  aware  of  the  tyr- 
anny which  the  two  parties  alternately 
exercised,  was  forced,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  perpetuating  a  civil  war,  to 
balance  one  sigainst  the  other,  and  per- 
mit neither  to  be  wholly  subdued.  He 
gave  peace  to  the  Armagnacs  at  Aux- 
erre,  in  despite  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ; 
and  having  afterward  united  with  them 
against  this  prince  [A.  D.  1413],  and  car- 
ried a  successful  war  into  Flanders,  he 
disappointed  their  revenge  by  concluding 
with  him  a  treaty  at  Arras.    [A.  D.  1414.1 

This  dauphin,  and  his  next  brother,  died 
within  sixteen  months  of  each  other,  by 
which  the  rank  devolved  upon  Charles 
youngest  son  of  the  king.  The  Count 
of  Armagnac,  now  Constable  of  France, 
retained  possession  of  the  government 
But  his  severity  and  the  weight  of  tax- 
es revived  the  Burgundian  party  in 
Paris  [A.  D.  1417],  which  a  rigid  ^^' 
proscription  had  endeavoured  to  destroy. 
He  brought  on  his  head  the  implacable 

•  Monstrelet,  part  i.,  C  lit 
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hatred  of  the  queen,  whom  he  had  not 
only  sliut  out  /Vom  public  affairs,  but  dis- 
•  graced  by  the  detection  of  her  gallant- 
ries. [A.  D.  1417.]  Notwithstanmng  her 
ancient  enmity  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
she  made  overtures  to  him,  and,  being 
deUvered  by  his  troops  from  confinement, 
declared  herself  openly  on  his  side.  A 
few  obscure  persons  stole  the  city  keys, 
and  admitted  the  Burgundians  into  Paris. 
The  tumult  which  arose  showed  in  a 
moment  the  disposition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  this  was  more  horribly  dis- 
played a  few  days  afterward,  when  the 
jm»  19  populace,  rushing  to  the  prisons 
^"^  ^^  [A.  D.  1418],  massacred  the  Con- 
stable d^Armagnac  and  his  partisans.  Be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  persons 
were  murdered  on  tliis  day,  which  has 
no  parallel  but  what  our  own  age  has 
witnessed,  in  the  massacre  perpetrated 
by  the  same  ferocious  populace  of  Paris, 
under  circumstances  nearly  similar.  [A. 
D.  1419.]  Not  long  afterward  an  agree- 
ment took  place  between  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  now  the  king^s  per- 
son, as  well  as  the  capital,  in  his  hands, 
and  the  dauphin,  whose  party  was  enfee- 
bled by  the  loss  of  almost  all  its  lead- 
ers. This  reconciliation,  which  mutual 
interest  should  have  rendered  permanent, 
had  lasted  a  very  short  time,  when  the 
AaMMiMiton  I^uke  of  Bt^UTguudy  was  assas- 
•f  th«  Duke  of  sinated  at  an  interview  with 
Bttrg«ndy.  Charles,  in  his  presence,  and 
by  the  hands  of  his  friends,  though  not 
perhaps  with  his  previous  knowledge.* 

*  There  are  three  suppoeitions  conceivable  to 
explain  this  important  passage  in  history,  the  as- 
sassination of  John  Sans-peur.  1.  It  was  pretend- 
ed by  the  dauphin's  friends  at  the  time,  and  has 
been  mahitained  more  lately  (St.  Foix.  Essais  sar 
Paris,  t.  iii.,  p.  209,  edit.  1767),  that  he  had  pra- 
meditated  the  murder  of  Charles,  and  that  his  own 
was  an  act  of  self-defence.  This  is,  I  think,  quite 
improbable ;  the  dauphin  had  a  great  army  near 
the  spot,  while  the  duke  was  only  attended  by  five 
hundred  men.  Villaret  indeed,  and  St.  Foix,  in 
order  to  throw  suspicion  upon  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
ffundy's  motives,  assert  that  Henry  V.  accused 
nin;  of  having  made'  proposals  to  him  which  he 
could  not  accept  without  offending  God ;  and  con- 
lecture  that  this  might  mean  the  assassination  of 
the  dauphin.  But  the  expreesions  of  Henry  do 
Bot  relate  to  any  private  proposals  of  the  duke,  but 
to  demands  made  by  him  and  the  queen,  as  proxies 
for  Charles  VI.,  in  conference  for  peace,  which  he 
•ays  he  could  not  accept  without  offending  God 
and  contravening  his  own  letters  patent.— (Rymer, 
t.  ix.,  p.  790.)  it  is  not,  however,  very  clear  what 
this  means.  2.  The  next  hypothesis  is,  that  it 
wfu  the  deliberate  act  of  Charles.  But  his  youth, 
kis  feebleness  of  roirit,  and  especially  the  conster- 
nation into  whicn,  by  all  testimonies,  he  was 
thrown  by  the  event,  are  rather  adverse  to  this  ex- 
^nation.  3.  It  remains  only  to  conclude  that 
Tanegjui  de  Chastel,  and  other  favourites  of  the 
dauphin,  long  attached  to  the  Orleans  Action,  who 


From  whomsoever  the  crime  proceeded 
it  was  a  deed  of  infatuation,  and  plunged 
France  afresh  into  a  sea  of  perils,  from 
which  the  union  of  these  factions  had 
just  aflTorded  a  hope  of  extricating  her. 

it  has  been  mentioned  already  that 
the  English  war  had  aliyst  intrigues  or 
ceased  during  the  reigaPof  French  pHnecs 
Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  ^'•^  «^»k»*^ 
The  former  of  these  was  attached  by  in 
clination,  and  latterly  by  marriage,  to  the 
court  of  France  :  and  though  the  French 
government  showed  at  first  some  dispo- 
sition to  revenge  his  dethronement,  yet 
the  new  king^s  success,  as  well  as  domes- 
tic quarrels,  deterred  it  from  any  serious 
renewfld  of  the  war.  A  long  commercial 
connexion  had  subsisted  between  Eng- 
land and  Flanders,  which  the  dukes  of 
Burgimdy,  when  they  became  sovereigns 
of  the  latter  country  upon  the  death  of 
Count  Louis,  in  1384,  were  studious  to 
preserve  by  separate  truces.*  They  act- 
ed upon  the  same  pacific  policy  when 
their  interest  predommated  in  the  coimdls 
of  France.  Henry  had  even  a  negotia- 
tion pending  for  the  marriage  of  his  eld- 
est son  with  a  princess  of  Burgundy,! 
when  an  unexpected  proposal  from  the 
opposite  side  set  more  temptmg  views 
before  his  eyes.  The  Armagnacs,  press- 
ed hMti  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  offer- 
ed, in  consideration  of  only  4000  troops, 
the  pay  of  which  they  would  themselves 
defray,  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of 
Guienne  and  Poitou.  Four  princes  of 
the  blood,  Beny,  Bourbon,  Orleans, 
and  Alen9on,  disgraced  their  names  ^' 
by  signing  this  treaty.^  [A.  D.  1419.] 
Henry  broke  off  his  alliance  with  Bur- 
gundy, and  sent  a  force  into  France, 
which  found,  on  its  arrival,  that  the  prin 
ces  had  made  a  separate  treaty,  without 
the  least  concern  for  their  English  allies. 
After  his  death,  Henry  V.  engaged  for 
some  time  in  a  series  of  negotiations 
with  the  French  court,  where  the  Or- 
leans party  now  prevailed,  and  with  the 
Duke  of  6ure;undy.  He  even  secretly 
treated  at  the  same  time  for  a  marriage 
with  Catharine  of  France  (which  seems 


justly  reffarded  the  duke  as  an  infamous 
and  might  Question  his  sincerity  or  their  owm 
safety  if  he  should  regain  the  ascendant,  took  ad 
vantage  of  this  opportunity  to  commit  an  act  of  n 
taliation,  less  criminal,  but  not  less  ruinous  in  its 
consequences,  than  that  which  had  provoked  it 
Charies,  however,  by  his  subsequent  conduct,  re 
cognised  their  deed,  and  naturally  ejcposed  him  ' 
self  to  the  resentment  of  the  young  Duke  of  Bur 


gundy 


ymer,  t.  viiL,  p.  511.    Villaret,  t.  vi..  f  l*** 
t  Idem,  t.  viii.,  p.  721. 
t  Rymer,  t.  viil,  pp.  728, 737,  -38. 
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to  ha^e  been  his  favourite,  as  it  was  ulti- 
mately his  successful,  project),  aud  with 
a  daughter  of  the  duke ;  a  duplicity  not 
creditable  to  his  memory.*  But  Henry's 
ambition^  which  aimed  at  the  highest 
<|uarry,  was  not  long  fettered  by  nego- 
tiation ;  and  indeed  lus  proposals  of  mar- 
rying Catharine  were  coupled  with  such 
exorbitant  demands,  as  France,  notwith- 
standing all  her  weakness,  could  not  ad- 
mit; though  she  would  have  ceded  Gui- 
enne,  and  given  a  vast  dowry  with  the 
iaT..ioD  or  princew.t  [A.  D.  1416.]  He 
FnuMM  by  luvadcd  Nomandy,  took  Har- 
Heory  V.  fleur,  and  won  the  great  battle 
of  Azincourt  on  his  march  to  Calais.^ 

The  flower  of  French  chivalry  was 
mowed  down  in  this  fatal  day,  but  espe- 
cially the  chiefs  of  the  Orleans  party, 
and  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  met 
with  death  or  captivity.  Burgundy  had 
still  suffered  nothing ;  but  a  clandestine 
negotiation  had  seciured  the  duke^s  neu- 
traUty,  though  he  seems  not  to  have  en- 
tered into  a  regular  alliance  till  a  year 
after  the  battle  of  Azincourt:  when,  by  a 
secret  treaty  at  Calais,  he  acknowledged 
the  right  of  Henry  to  the  crown .  of 
France,  and  his  own  obligation  to  do 
hhn  homage,  though  its  performance  was 
to  be  suspended  till  Henry  should  be- 
come master  of  a  considerable  part  of 
Uie  kingdom.^  In  a  second  invasion 
the  English  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Normandy;  and  this,  in  all  subsequent 
negotiations  for  peace  during  the  life 
of  Henry,  he  would  never  consent  to 
relinquish.  After  several  conferences, 
which  his  demands  rendered  abortive, 
the  French  court  at  length  consented  to 
add  Normandy  to  the  cessions  made  in 
the  peac^  at  Bretigni  ;|  and  the  treaty, 

♦  Rrmer,  t  Ix.,  p.  13S. 

t  The  t/etma  required  by  Henry's  mmbatsadors  iii 
1415,  were  the  crown  of  France ;  or,  at  least,  re- 
serring  Henry's  rights  to  that,  Normandy,  Ton- 
raine,  Maine,  Guienne,  with  the  homage  of  Brit- 
any  and  Flanders.  The  French  offered  Guienne 
and  Saintonge,  and  a  dowry  of  800,000  gold  crowns 
lor  Catharine.  The  Enghsh  demanded  2,000,000. 
— Rymer,  t  ix.,  p.  218. 

X  The  English  army  at  Azincourt  was  probably 
of  not  more  than  15,000  men ;  the  French  were,  at 
the  least,  50,000,  and  by  some  computations  much 
more  numerous.  They  lost  10,000  killed,  of  whom 
900O  were  luii|[hts  or  gentlemen.  Almost  as  many 
were  made  prisoners.  The  English,  according  to 
Moostrelet,  lost  1000  men;  but  their  own  nis- 
torifliha  reduce  this  to  a  Tenr  small  number.  It  is 
curious  that  the  Duke  of  Berry,  who  advised  the 
French  to  avoid  an  action,  had  been  in  the  battle 
of  Poitiers  fifty-nine  years  before. — YilL,  t.  ziii., 
p.  355. 

ff  Compare  Ryver,  t  iz.,  p.  34,  138,  904,  394. 
The  last  reference  is  to  the  treaty  of  Calais. 
.  I  Rym.,  t  ix.,  p.  628, 783.   Nothing  can  be  mors 
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thoi^  laboming  imder  some  difficulties, 
seems  to  have  been  neariv  completed, 
when  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  [A. 
D.  1419],  for  reasons  unexplain-  ^"^^  " 
ed,  suddenly  came  to  a  reconciliation 
with  the  dauphin.     This  event,  which 
must  have  been  intended  adversely  to 
Henry,  would  probably  have  broken  off 
all  parley  on  the  subject  of  peace,  if  it 
had  not  been  speedily  followed  by  one 
still  more  surpnsing,  the  assassi- 
nation  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy     ^^  '*' 
at  Montereau. 

An  act  of  treachery  so  apparently  un 
provoked,  inflamed  the  minds  of  that 
powerful  party  which  had  looked  up  to 
the  duke  as  their  leader  and  patron. 
The  city  of  Paris  especially  abjured  at 
once  its  respect  for  the  supposed  author 
of  the  murder,  though  the  legitimate  heir 
of  the  crown.  A  solemn  oath  was  taken 
by  all  ranks  to  revenge  the  crime;  the 
nobility,  the  clergy,  the  parUament,  vy- 
ing with  the  populace  in  their  invec- 
tives against  Charles,  whom  they  now 
st)rled  only  pretended  (soi-disant)  dau- 
phin. Philip,  son  of  the  assassinated 
duke,  who,  with  all  the  popularity  and 
much  of  the  ability  of  his  father,  did  not 
inherit  his  depravity,  was  instigated  by  a 
pardonable  excess  of  filial  resentment  to 
ally  himself  with  the  King  of  England. 
These  passions  of  the  people  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  concumng  with  the 
imbecility  of  Charles  VI.,  and  the  ran- 
cour of  Isabel  towards  her  son.  Treaty  or 
led  to  the  treaty  of  Troyes.  This  xroyss. 
compact,  signed  by  &e  aueen  May,  1420. 
and  duke,  as  proxies  of  the  king,  who 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  unconscious  id- 
iocy, stipulated  that  Henry  V.,  upon  his 
marriage  with  Catharine,  should  become 
immediately  regent  of  France,  and,  after 
the  death  of  Charles,  succeed  to  the 
kingdom,  in  exclusion  not  only  of  the 
dauphin,  but  of  all  the  royal  family.*  It 
is  unnecessaiy  to  remark  that  these  flap 
gitious  provisions  were  absolutely  inval- 
id.   But  they  had  at  the  time  the  strong 

insolent  than  the  tone  of  Henry's  instructions  to 
his  commissioners,  p.  028. 

*  As  if  throngfa  shame  on  account  of  what  was  to 
follow,  the  first  articles  contain  petty  stipulations 
about  the  dower  of  Catharine.  The  sixth  gives 
the  kingdom  of  Prance,  after  Charleses  decease,  to 
Henry  and  his  heirs.  The  seventh  concedes  the 
immediate  regency.  Henry  kept  Normandy  by 
right  of  conquest,  not  in  Tiitoe  of  any  stipulation 
in  the  treaty,  which  he  was  too  proud  to  admit. 
The  treaty  of  Troyes  was  confirmed  by  the  States 
General,  or  rather  by  a  partial  convention  which 
assumed  the  name,  in  December,  1420.— Rym.,  t  x^ 
p.  30.  The  parUament  of  England  did  the  same. 
—Id.,  p.  110.  It  is  printed  at  fmU  length  by  Vflla 
ret,  t  XT.,  p.  84. 
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sanction  of  force ;  and  Heniy  might  plau- 
sibly flatter  himself  with  a  hope  of  estab- 
lishing his  own  usurpation  as  firmly  in 
France  as  his  father's  had  been  in  Eng- 
Umd.  What  neither  the  comprehensive 
policy  of  Edward  III.,  the  energy  of  the 
Black  Prince,  the  valour  of  their  Knolly- 
ses  and  Chandoses,  nor  his  own  victories 
could  attain,  now  seemed,  by  a  strange 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  to  court  his  ambi- 
tion. During  two  years  that  Henry  lived 
after  the  treaty  of  Trojres,  he  governed 
the  north  of  France  with  unlimited  au- 
thority in  the  name  of  Charles  VI.  The 
latter  survived  his  son-in-law  but  a  few 
weeks ;  and  the  infant  Henry  VI.  was 
immediately  proclaimed  King  of  France 
and  England,  under  the  regency  of  his 
uncle  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  a 
gj^^  minority,  the  English  cause 
FnmeeattiM  was  less  Weakened  by  the 
?Sf*5^,Pf  death  of  Henry  than  might 
Cbaries  VII.  ^^^^  ^^^  expected.    [A.  D. 

1422.]  The  Duke  of  Bedford  partook  of 
the  same  character,  and  resembled  his 
brother  in  faults  as  well  as  virtues ;  in  his 
haughtiness  and  arbitrary  temper,  as  in  his 
ener^  and  address.  At  the  accessicm  of 
Chanes  VU.,  the  usurper  was  acknowl- 
edged by  all  the  northern  provinces  of 
France,  except  a  few  fortresses,  by  most 
of  Guienne,  and  the  dominions  of  Bur- 
gundy. [A.  D.  1423.]  The  Duke  of  Brit- 
any  soon  afterward  acceded  to  the  treaty 
of  Troy  es,  but  changed  his  party  again  sev- 
eral times  within  a  few  yeais.  The  cen- 
tral provinces,  with  Languedoc,  Poitou, 
and  Dauphin^,  were  faithful  to  the  king. 
For  some  years  the  war  continued  without' 
any  decisive  resiUt ;  but  the  balance  was 
cleariy  swayed  in  favour  of  England. 

Causes  of     ^^^  '^  ^^  ^®  nOt -difficult  tO  BS- 

Um  sttccesa  sigu  Several  causes.  The  ani- 
of  the  Eog.  mosity  of  the  Parisians  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  against  the 
Armagnac  party  still  continued,  mingled 
In  the  former  with  dread  of  the  king's  re- 
turn, whom  they  judged  themselves  to 
have  inexpiably  offended.  The  war  had 
brought  forward  some  accomplished  com- 
manders in  the  English  army;  surp^as- 
sing,  not  indeed  in  valour  and  enterprise, 
but  in  military  skill,  any  whom  France 
could  oppose  to  them.  Of  these  the 
most  distinguished,  besides  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  himself,  were  Warwick,  Salis- 
bury, and  Talbot.  Their  troops,  too, 
were  still  very  superior  to  the  French. 
But  this,  we  must  m  candour  allow,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  great  degree  from  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  raised.  The  war 
was  so  popular  in  England,  that  it  was 


eas^  to  pipk  the  best  and  stouteit  re 
crmts,*  and  their  high  pay  allured  met 
of  respectable  condition  to  the  service. 
We  find  inRymer  a  contract  of  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  to  supply  a  body  of  troops, 
receiving  a  shilling  a  day  for  every  man 
at  arms,  and  sixpence  for  each  archer.^ 
This  is  perhaps  equal  to  fifteen  times  the 
sum  at  our  present  value  of  mone^r. 
They  were  bound  indeed  to  furnish  their 
own  equipments  and  horses.  But  France 
was  totally  exhausted  by  her  civil  and 
foreign  war,  and  incompetent  to  defray 
the  expenses  even  of  the  small  force 
which  defended  the  wreck  of  the  monar- 
chy. Charles  VII.  lived  in  the  utmost 
poverty  at  Bourges.^  The  nobility  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  fatal  slaugh- 
ter of  Azincourt,  and  the  infantry,  com- 
posed of  peasants  or  burgesses,  which 
had  made  their  army  so  numerous  upon 
that  day,  whether  Irom  inability  to  com- 
pel their  services,  or  experience  of  their 
mefficacy,  were  never  called  into  the 
field.  .  It  became  almost  entirely  a  war 
of  partisans.  Every  town  in  Picardy, 
Champagne,  Maine,  or  wherever  the  con- 
test nuffht  be  carried  on,  was  a  fortress  ; 
and  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  these  gar- 
risons, the  valour  of  both  nations  was 
called  into  constant  exercise.  This  mode 
of  warfare  was  undoubtedly  the  best  in 
the  actual  state  of  France,  as  it  gradually 
improved  her  troops,  and  flushed  them 
with  petty  successes.  But  what  princi- 
pally led  to  its  adoption  was  the  license 
and  insubordination  of  the  royalists,  who, 
receiving  no  pay,  owned  no  control,  and 
thought  that,  provided  they  acted  against 
the  Enghsh  and  Burgundians,  they  were 
free  to  choose  their  own  points  of  attack. 
Nothing  can  more  evidently  show  the 
weakness  of  France,  than  the  high  terms 
by  which  Charles  VH.  was  content  to 
purchase  the  assistance  of  some  Scot- 
tish auxiliaries.  The  Earl  of  Buchan 
was  made  constable ;  the  Earl  of  Doug- 
las had  the  dutchy  of  Touraine,  with  a 
new  title,  lieutenant-general  of  the  kins- 
dom.  At  a  subsequent  time,  Charles  of- 
fered the  province  of  Sainton^e  to  James 
I.  for  an  aid  of  6000  men.  These  Scots 
fought  bravely  for  France,  though  unsuc- 

*  Monstrelet,  part  t,  f.  303. 

t  Rym.,  t.  z..  p.  392.  This  contract  was  for  600 
men  st  arms,  including  six  bannerets,  and  thiitj- 
four  bachelors;  and  for  1700  archers;  bien  et 
soffisamment  moniez,  annex,  et  arraies  oomme  a 
leurs  estats  appartient  The  pay  was,  for  the  earl, 
6«.  Sd  a  day ;  for  a  banneret,  4$. ;  lor  a  bachelor, 
2t. :  for  every  other  man  at  arms,  U. ;  and  foe 
eacn  archer,  6d  Artillery-men  were  paid  highec 
tUkn  men  at  arms. 

t  Vaiaiet,  t.  xiT.,  p  308. 
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cessftitty,  at  Creyant  and  Vernenil ;  but 
it  must  be  owned  they  set  a  sufficient 
Talue  upon  Jieir  senrice*  Under  all 
these  disadrantages,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  charge  the  French  nation  with  any  in- 
feriority of  courage,  even  in  the  most 
unfortunate  periods  of  this  war.  Though 
freqoently  panic-struck  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, they  stood  sieges  of  their  walled  towns 
with  matchless  spirit  and^endnrance.  Per- 
hafs  some  analogy  may  be  found  between 
the  character  of  the  French  commonalty 
during  the  English  invasion,  and  the 
Spaouirds  of  the  late  peninsular  war. 
^t  to  the  exertions  of  those  brave 
nobles  who  restored  the  monarchy  of 
Charles  YII.,  Spain  has  afibrded  ik>  ade- 
quate parallel. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  temper  of 
cuanec*  Charles  YII.  that  his  enemies 
«rcteiiM  found  their  chief  advantage.  This 
'^  prince  is  one  of  the  few  whose 
diancter  has  been  improved  by  prosper- 
i^.  During  the  calamitous  morning  of 
018  reign,  he  shrunk  from  fronting  the 
ftorm,  and  strove  to  forget  himself  in 
pleasure.  Though  brave,  he  was  never 
leen  in  war ;  though  intelligent,  he  was 
lovemed  by  flatterers.  Those  who  had 
committed  the  assassination  at  Monte- 
ttau  under  his  eyes  were  his  first  favour- 
•es;  as  if  he  had  determined  to  avoid 
ifae  only  measure  through  which  he  could 
nope  for  better  success,  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  Count 
de  Richemont,  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Britany,  who  became  afterward  one  of 
the  chief  pillars  of  his  throne,  consented 
to  renounce  the  English  alliance,  and  ac- 
cept the  rank  of  constable,  on  condition 
that  these  favourites  should  quit  the 
court.  [A.  D.  1424.]  Two  others,  who 
successively  gained  a  similar  influence 
over  Charles,  Richemont  publicly  caused 
to  be  assassinated,  assuring  the  king  that 
it  was  for  his  own  and  the  public  good. 
Such  was  the  debasement  of  morals  and 
government  which  twenty  years  of  civil 
war  had  produced!  Another  favourite. 
La  Tremouille,  took  the  dangerous  office, 
and,  as  might  be  eiroected,  employed  his 
influence  against  Kichemont,  who  for 
some  years  lived  on  his  own  domains, 
rather  as  an  armed  neutral  than  a  friend, 
though  he  never  lost  his  attachment  to 
the.royal  cause. 

Iteaonot  therefore  surprise  us,  that  withi 
all  these  advantages  the  regent  Duke  of 
Bedford  had  almost  completed  the  cap- 
ture of  the  fortresses  north  of  the  Loire, 
Sefe  or  when  he  invested  Orleans  in  1428. 
Ortoan*.  If  this  city  had  fallen,  the  central 
pcovinces,  which  were  less  furnished  with 


defensible  places,  would  have  lain  open 
to  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  said  that  Charles 
YII.  in  despair  was  about  to  retire  into 
Dauphin^.  At  this  time  his  aflairs  were 
restored  by  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
revolutions  in  history.  A  country  giri 
overthrew  the  power  of  Eng- 
land. We  cannot  pretend  to  ^o"»of^"»- 
explain  the  surprising  story  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans ;  for,  howevei  easy  it  may  be 
to  suppose  that  a  heated  and  enthusiastic 
imagination  produced  her  own  visions,  it 
is  a  much  greater  problem  to  account  for 
the  credit  they  obtained,  and  for  the  suc- 
cess that  attended  her.  Nor  will  this  be 
solved  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  concerted 
stratagem ;  which,  if  we  do  not  judge  al- 
together from  events,  must  appear  liable 
to  so  many  chances  of  failure,  that  it 
could  not  have  suggested  jtself  to  any  ra 
tional  person.  However,  it  is  certain  that 
the  appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc  turned  the 
tide  of  war,  which  from  that  moment 
flowed  without  interruption  in  Charleses 
favour.  A  superstitious  awe  enfeebled 
the  sinews  of  the  English.  They  hung 
back  in  their  own  country,  or  deserted 
from  the  army,  through  fear  of  the  incan- 
tations, by  which  alone  they  conceived  so 
extraordinary  a  person  to  succeed.*  As 
men  always  mslke  sure  of  Providence 
for  an  ally,  whatever  untoward  fortune 
appeared  to  result  from  preternatural 
causes  was  at  once  ascribed  to  infernal 
enemies ;  and  such  bigotry  may  be  plead- 
ed as  an  excuse,  though  a  very  miserable 
one,  for  the  detestable  murder  of  this 
heroine.f 

The  spirit  which  Joan  of  Arc  had  roused 
did  not  subside.  France  recovered  con- 
fidence in  her  own  strength,  which  had 
been  chilled  by  a  long  course  of  adverse 
fortune.    The  king,  too,  shook  off  his  in- 

*  Rym.,  t.  X.,  p.  458-472.  This,  however,  is  con- 
jecture ;  for  the  cause  of  their  desertion  is  not  men- 
tioned in  these  proclamations,  though  Rymer  has 
printed  it  in  their  title.  But  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
speaks  of  the  turn  of  success  as  astonishing,  and 
due  only  to  the  superstitious  fear  which  the  Eng 
lish  had  conceived  of  a  female  magidao. — Rymer, 
t.  X.,  p.  408. 

t  M.  de  I'Averdy,  to  whom  we  owe  the  copious 
account  of  the  proceedings  against  Joan  of  Arc,  a> 
well  as  those  which  Charles  VII.  instituted  in  or- 
der to  rescind  the  former,  contained  in  the  third 
volume  of  Notices  des  Manuscrits  dn  Roi,  has  just- 
ly made  this  remark,  which  is  founded  on  the  ea- 
gerness shown  by  the  university  of  Paris  in  the 
prosecution,  and  on  its  being  conducted  before  an 
mquisitor ;  a  circumstance  exceedingly  remarkable 
in  the  ecclesiast  ical  history  of  France.  B ut  anoth- 
er material  observation  arises  out  of  this.  The 
maid  was  pursued  with  peculiar  bitterness  by  her 
countrymen  of  the  English,  or  rather  Burgimidian, 
faction ;  a  proof  thst,  in  1430.  their  animositf 
agatnst  Charles  VII.  vat  stiU  ardent. 
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The  king  dolcnce,*  and  permitted  Riche- 
mrievM  bis  mont  to  exclude  his  unworthy 
•*'"»  favourites  from  the  court.  This 
led  to  a  veiy  important  consequence. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  alliance 
with  England  had  been  only  the  fruit  of 
indignation  at  his  father^s  murder,  fell  nat- 
orally,  as  that  passion  wore  out,  into  sen- 
timents more  congenial  to  his  birth  and 
interests.  A  prince  of  the  house  of  Capet 
could  not  willingly  see  the  inheritance 
of  his  ancestors  transferred  to  a  stranger. 
And  he  had  met  with  provocation  both 
from  the  recent  and  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, who,  m  contempt  of  all  policy  and 
justice,  had  endeavoured,  by  an  invalid 
marriage  with  Jacqueline,  countess  of 
Hainault  and  Holland,  to  obtain  provinces 
which  Burgundy  designed  for  himself. 
Yet  the  imion  oi  his  sister  with  Bedford, 
the  obligations  by  which  he  was  bound, 
and,  most  of  all,  the  favour  shown. by 
■fldis  recon-  Charles  VII.  to  the  assassins  of 
eued  10  th«   his  father,  kept  him  for  many 

*  It  i«  a  current  piece  of  history,  that  A^es  So- 
rel,  mistress  of  Charles  VII.,  had  the  merit  of  dis- 
suading him  from  giving  up  the  kingdom  as  lost, 
at  the  time  when  Orleans  was  besieged  in  1428. 
Mezeray,  Daniel,  Villaret,  and,  1  believe,  every  oth- 
er  modem  historian,  have  mentioned  this  circum- 
stance ;  and  some  of  them,  among  whom  is  Hume, 
with  the  addition,  that  Agnes  threatened  to  leave 
the  court  of  Charles  for  that  of  Henry,  affirmmg 
that  she  was  bom  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  great 
kin^.  The  latter  part  of  this  tale  is  evidently  a 
fabncation,  Henry  Vl.  being  at  the  time  a  child  of 
■even years  old.  But  1  have,  to  say  the  least,  great 
doubts  of  the  main  story.  It  is  not  mention^  by 
contemporary  writers.  On  the  contrary,  what  they 
aa  V  of  Agnes  leads  me  to  think  the  dates  incompat- 
ible. Agnes  died  (in  childbed,  as  some  say)  in 
1450 ;  twetity-two  years  after  the  siege  of  Orleans. 
Monstrelet  says  that  she  had  been  about  five  years  in 
the  service  of  the  queen ;  and  the  king  taking  pleas- 
ure in  her  liveliness  and  wit,  common  fame  had 
spread  abroad  that  she  lived  in  concubinage  with 
hun.  She  certainly  had  a  child,  and  was  willing 
that  it  should  be  thought  the  king's;  but  he  always 
denied  it,  et  le  pouToit  bien  avoir  empmnt^  ailleurs. 
— Ft.  iii.,  f.  25.  Olivier  de  la  Marche,  another 
contemporary,  who  lived  in  the  court  of  Burgundy, 
says,  about  the  year  1444,  le  Roy  avoit  nouvelie- 
ment  esl^v^  une  pauvre  demoiselle,  gentifemme, 
nomm^e  Agnes  Sorel,  et  mis  en  tel  triumphe  et  tel 
pou  voir,  que  son  estat  estoit  a  comparer  auz  grandes 
princesses  de  Royaume,  et  certes  c'estoit  une  des 
phis  belles  femmes  que  je  vey  oncques,  et  fit  en  sa 
quality  beaucoup  au  Royaume  de  France.  Elle 
avancoit  devers  le  Roy  Junes  gens  d'armes,  et  gen- 
tils  compaignons,  et  dont  le  Roy  dopuis  fut  bien 
servy.— La  Marche.  M4m.  Hist.,  t.  viii.,  p.  145. 
Du  Cleroq,  whose  memoirs  were  first  published  in 
the  same  collection,  sajrs,  that  Agnes  mourut  par 
poison  moult  jeune.— lb.,  t.  viii.,  p.  410.  And  the 
continuator  of  Monstrelet,  probably  John  Chartier, 
speaks  of  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Agnes,  which 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  woman  in  France,  and 
of  the  favour  shown  her  by  the  king,  which  so  much 
raciied  the  displeasure  of  the  dauphin,  on  his  moth- 
•r'saccount,  Utatbe  was  suspected  of  having  caused 


years  on  the  Eii|^8h  side,  al-  iMks  or 
though  rendering  it  less  and  less  B«i«"<*y 
assistance.  But  at  length  he  concluded  a 
treaty  at  Arras,  the  terms  of  which  he  dic- 
tated rather  as  a  conqueror,  than  as  a  sub^ 
ject  negotiating  with  his  sovereign.  [A.  D 
1435.]  Charles,  however,  refused  nothing 
for  such  an  end ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  Burgimdians  were  ranged  with  the 
French  against  their  old  allies  of  England. 
It  was  now  time  for  the  latter  to  aban- 
don those  magnificent  projects  impoiiey  or 
of  conquering  France,  which  ttieEiifUaiL 
temporary  circumstances  alone  had  seem- 
ed to  render  feasible.  But  as  it  is  a  nat- 
ural effect  of  good  fortune  in  the  game  of 
war  to  render  a  people  insensible  to  its 
gradual  change,  the  English  could  not 
persuade  themselves  that  their  affairs 
were  irretrievably  declining.  Hence 
the^  rejected  the  offer  of  Normandy  and 
Gmenne,  subject  to  the  feudal  superiority 
of  France,  which  was  made  to  them  at 
the  congress  of  Arras  ;*  and  some  years 


her  to  be  poisoned.^Fol  68.  The  same  writer  af- 
firms of  Cfharles  YII.  that  he  was,  before  the  peace 
of  Arras,  de  moult  belle  vie  et  devote ;  but  after- 
ward enlaidit  sa  vie  de  tenir  malles  femmea  ea 
son  hostel,  &c.,  fol.  86. 

It  is  for  the  reader  to  judge  how  far  these  passa- 
ges render  it  improbable  that  Agnes  Sorel  was 
the  mistress  of  Charles  VII.  at  the  siege  of  Orleans 
in  1428,  and,  consequently,  whether  she  is  entitled 
to  the  praise  which  she  has  received,  of  being  in- 
strumental in  the  deliverance  of  France.  The  tra- 
dition, however,  is  as  ancient  as  Francis  I.,  who 
made  in  her  honour  a  quatrain  whicia  is  well  known. 
This  probably  may  have  brought  ibe  story  more 
into  vogue,  and  Icxl  Mezeray,  who  was  not  very 
critical,  to  insert  it  in  his  history,  from  which  it  has 
passed  to  his  followers.  Its  origin  was  apparentlr 
the  popular  cha  acter  of  Agnes.  She  was  the  NeU 
Gwyn  of  France ;  and  justly  beloved,  not  only  fot 
her  charity  and  courtesy,  but  for  bringing  forwan^ 
men  of  merit,  and  tummg  her  influence,  a  virtue 
very  rare  in  her  class,  towards  the  public  interest. 
From  thence  it  was  natural  to  bestow  upon  ber,  in 
after-times,  a  merit  not  ill  suited  to  her  character, 
but  which  an  accurate  observation  of  dates  eeemi 
to  render  impossible.  But  whatever  honour  I  am 
compelled  to  detract  from  Agnes  Sorel,  I  sm  wi] 
ling  to  transfer  undiminished  to  a  more  unblemiah- 
ed  female,  the  injured  oueen  of  Charles  VII.,  Mary 
of  Anjou,  who  has  hitnerto  only  shared  with  the 
usurper  of  her  rights  the  credit  of  awakening  Charles 
from  his  lethargy.  Though  I  do  not  know  on  what 
foundation  even  this  rests,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
true,  and,  in  deference  to  the  sez,  let  it  pass  undis- 
puted. 

*  Villaret  says,  Les  pl^nipotentiaires  de  Cbaries 
ofTrirent  la  cession  de  la  Kormandie  et  de  la  Gui- 
enne  en  toute  pntpridtd^  9ou$  U  ehnue  de  rhommtgt  2l 
la  eouronne,  t  zv.,  p.  174.  But  he  does  not  qootc 
his  authority,  and  i  do  not  tike  to  rely  on  an  hi8to> 
rian  not  eminent  for  accuracy  in  f^t,  or  precision  in 
language.  If  his  ezpression  is  correct,  the  French 
must  have  given  up  the  feudal  appeal,  or  ressprt, 
which  bad  been  the  sreat  point  in  dispute  between 
Edward  III.  and  Charles  V.,  preserving  only  a 
homage  p«r  foraghmt  aa  it  was  cidled,  whidi  Im 
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ftfterward,  wheo  Paris,  with  the  adjacent 
provinces,  had  teen  lost,  the  English  ara- 
Inussadors,  though  empowered   by  their 
private  instructions  to  relax,  stood  upon 
demands  quite  disproportionate  to  the  ac- 
tual position  of  affairs.*    As  foreign  ene- 
mies, they  were  odious  even  in  that  part 
o(  France  which  had  acknowledged  to 
Henry  rf  and  when  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
deserted  their  side,  Paris  and  every  other 
city  were  impatient  to  throw  off  the  yoke. 
A  feeble  monarchy  and  a  selfish  council 
ThefhM9  completed  their  ruin :  theneces- 
au  ibeir     gjury  subsidies  were  raised  with 
•^~*^  difficulty[A.D.1449],  and,  when 
raised,   misappUed.     It  is  a   proof  of 
the  exhaustion  of  Frahce,  that  Charles 
was  unable,  for  several  years,  to  reduce 
Normandy  or  Guienne,  which  were  so 
ill  provided  for  defence.^     At  last  he 
came  with  collected  strength  to  the  con- 
t^  andf  breaking  an  armistice  upon 
slight  pretences,  within  two  years  over- 
whelmed the  English  garrisons  in  each 
of  these  provinces.    All  the  inheritance 
of  Henry  U.  and  Eleanor,  idl  the  con- 
quests of  Edward  lU.  and  Henry  Y.,  ex- 
cept Calais  and  a  small  adjacent  district, 
were  irrecoverably  torn  from  the  crown 
of  England.    A  barren  title,  that  idle  tro- 
phy of  disappointed  ambition,  was  pre- 
served, with  strange  obstinacy,  to  our 
own  age. 

In  these  second  English  wars,  we  find 
CMdiikMi  little  left  of  that  generous  feel- 
lo^tte  ^^  which  had,  in  general,  dis- 
MmiEo-  tinguished  the  contemporaries 
gii^wan.  of  Edward  III.  The  very  vir- 
tues which  a  state  of  hostility  promotes 
are  not  proof  against  its  long  continuance, 
and  sink  at  last  into  brutal  fierceness. 
Revenge  and  fear  excited  the  two  fac- 
tioas  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  to  all 
atrocious  actions.  The  troops  serving 
under  partisans  on  detached  expeditions, 
accordmg  to  the  system  of  the  war,  lived 
at  free  quarters  on  the  people.  The  his- 
torieB  of  the  time  are  full  of  their  outrages, 
from  which,  as  is  the  common  case,  the 
onprotected   peasantry  most   suffered.^ 


Even  those  laws  of  war,  which  the  cour- 
teous sympathies  of  chivalry  had  enjoin- 
ed, were  disregarded  by  a  merciless  fury. 
Garrisons  surrendering  after  a  brave  de- 
fence were  put  to  death.  Instances  of 
this  are  veiy  frequent.  Henry  V.  ex 
cepts  Alain  Blanchard,  a  citizen  who  had 
ditmguished  himself  during  the  siege, 
from  the  capitulation  of  Rouen,  and  or- 
ders him  to  execution.  At  the  taking  of 
a  town  of  Champagne,  John  of  Luxem- 
burg, the  Burgundian  general,  stipulates 
that  every  fourth  and  sixth  man  should 
be  at  his  discretion ;  which  he  exercises 
by  causing  them  all  to  be  hanged.  •  Four 
hundred  English  from  Pontoise,  stormed 
by  Charles  VII.,  in  1441,  are  paraded  in 
chains  and  naked  through  the  streets  of 
Paris,  and  thrown  afterward  into  the 
Seine.  This  infamous  action  cannot  but 
be  ascribed  to  the  kinff.f 

At  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  France 
emerged  from  the  chaos  with  w.^.,^^ 
an  altered  character  and  new  arenuuf"* 
features  of  government.  The  ihe  nifn  of 
rojral  authority  and  supreme  c*»«'»«»^^ 
jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  were  uni- 
versally recognised.  Yet  there  was  a 
tendency   towards   insubordination  left 


plied  DO  actual  supremacy.  Monttrelet  says  only, 
one  per  certaines  conditions  luy  teroient  accord^es 
lee  seigneories  de  Guienne  et  Normandie. 

*  See  the  instructions  given  to  the  English  ne- 
gotiaton  in  1439,  at  length,  in  Eymer,  t  x.,  p.  724. 

t  Villaret,  t.  ziT.,  p.  448. 

ZAmelgard,  from  whose  unpublished  memoirs 
of  Chftfles  VIL  and  Louis  XL  some  Taluable  ex- 
tracts are  made  in  the  Notices  desManuscrits,  Li, 
p.  403,  attnbutes  the  delay  in  recorering  Norman- 
dy solely  to  the  king's  stothfiilness  and  sensuality. 
In  fact,  the  people  of  that  province  rose  upon  the 
English,  ana  almoslenianapated  themselves,  with 
little  aid  from  Charles. 

4  IConetielet,  passm    A  long  metrical  com- 


plaint of  the  peo^e  of  France,  curious  as  a  sped 
men  of  versincation,  as  well  as  a  testimony  to  the 
misfortunes  of  the  time,  may  be  found  in  this  hit- 
torian.  — Part  i.,  foL  321.  Notwithstanding  the 
treatjof  Arras,  the  French  and  Buigundians  made 
contmual  incursions  upon  each  other's  frontiers, 
especially  about  Laon  and  in  the  Yermandois. 
So  that  the  people  had  no  help,  says  Monstrelet, 
si  non  de  crier  miserablement  a  Dieu  leur  createnr 
vengeance :  et  que  pis  estoit,  quand  ils  obtenoient 
aucun  sauf-conduit  d'aucuns  capitaines  i>eu  en  es- 
toit entretenu,  mesmement  tout  d'unpartl— Pt  iL, 
f.  139.  These  pillagers  were  called  Ecorcheurs, 
because  they  stripped  the  people  of  their  shirts. 
And  this  name  superseded  that  of  Armagnacs,  by 
which  one  side  had  hitherto  been  known.  Even 
Xaintrailles  and  La  Hire,  two  of  the  bravest  cham 
pions  of  France,  were  disgraced  by  these  habits 
of  outrage— Ibid.,  fol.  144,  150, 175.  Oliv.  de  la 
Marche,  in  Collect  des  M6moires,  t  viil,  p.  25 ;  t. 
v.,  p.  323. 

Pour  la  plupart,  says  Villaret,  se  fiure  guerrier, 
ou  voleur  de  grands  chemins,  signifioit  ut  m^me 
chose. 

♦  Monstrelet,  part  ii.,  f.  79.  This  John  of  Lux- 
emburg, count  de  Ligny,  was  a  distinguished  cap- 
tain on  the  Burgundian  side,  and  for  a  long  time 
would  not  acquiesce  in  the  treaty  of  Arras.  He 
disgraced  himself  by  giving  up  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  his  prisoner  Joan  of  Arc  for  10,000  francs. 
The  famous  Count  of  St.  Pol  was  his  nephew,  and 
inherited  his  great  possessions  in  the  county  of 
Vermandob.  Monstrelet  relates  a  singular  proof 
of  the  good  education  which  his  uncle  gave  him. 
Some  prisoners  having  been  made  in  an  engage- 
ment, si  fut  le  jeune  Comte  de  St  Pol  mis  en  voye 
de  guerre;  car  le  Comte  de  Ligny  son  oncle  luy 
en  feit  occire  aucuns,  le  quel  y  prenoit  grand  plti 
sir,  part  ii.,  foL  95. 

i  Vaiaret,  t  xv.,  n.  327.  | 
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tmom  tbe  great  noKUity,  ariaiiif  in  part 
from  the  remains  of  old  feudal  pnvileges, 
but  still  more  from  that  lax  administra- 
tion, which,  in  the  convulsive  struggles 
of  the  war,  had  been  suffered  to  prevail. 
In  the  south  were  some  consideraole  vas- 
sals, the  houses  of  Foix,  Albret,  and  Ar- 
ma|rQac,  who,  on  account  of  Uieir  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  empire,  had  al- 
ways maintained  a  very  independent  con- 
duct. The  dukes  of  Britany  and  Bur- 
gundy were  of  a  more  formidable  charac- 
ter, and  might  rather  be  ranked  among 
foreign  powers  Uian  privileged  subjects. 
The  princes,  too,  of  the  royal  blood,  who, 
during  the  late  reign,  had  learned  to  par- 
take or  contend  for  the  management,  were 
ill  inclined  towards  Charles  VII.,  himself 
jealous,  from  old  recollections,  of  their 
ascendency.  They  saw  that  the  consti- 
tution was  verging  rapidly  towards  an 
absolute  monarchy,  from  the  direction  of 
which  they  would  studiously  be  excluded. 
This  apprehension  gave  nse  to  several 
attempts  at  rebellion  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.,  and  to  the  war,  commonly 
entitled,  for  the  Public  Weal  (du  bien  pub- 
lic), under  Louis  XI.  Among  the  preten- 
ces alleged  by  the  revolters  in  each  of 
these,  the  injuries  of  the  people  were 
not  forgotten  ;•  but  from  the  people  they 
received  small  support.  Weary  of  civil 
dissension,  and  anxious  for  a  stroiu;  gov- 
ernment to  secure  them  from  depredation, 
the  French  had  no  inducement  to  intrust 
even  their  real  grievances  to  a  few  male- 
content  princes,  whose  regard  for  the 
common  good  the^  had  much  reason  to 
distrust.  Every  circumstance  favoured 
Charles  VII.  and  his  son  in  the  attainment 
of  arbitrary  power.  The  country  was 
pillaged  by  military  ruffians.  Some  of 
these  had  been  led  by  the  dauphm  to  a 
war  in  Germany,  but  the  remamder  still 
infested  the  high  roads  and  villaj^es. 
Charles  established  his  companies  of  or- 
donnance,  the  basis  of  the  French  regular 
army,  in  order  to  protect  the  country 
from  such  depredators.  They  consisted 
of  about  nine  thousand  soldiers,  all  cav- 
alry, of  whom  fifteen  hundred  were  hea- 
vy-armed ;  a  force  not  very  considerable. 


*  Tha  confederacy  formed  at  Neven  in  1441, 
by  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  with  many 
other  princes,  made  a  variety  of  demands,  all  rela- 
ting to  the  grierances  which  different  classes  of 
the  state,  or  individuals  among  themselves,  sufler- 
ed  under  the  administration  of  Charles.  These 
mav  be  found  at  length  in  Monstrdet,  p.  ii.,  f.  193 ; 
and  are  a  curious  document  of  the  change  which 
was  then  working  in  the  French  constitution.  In 
his  answer,  the  king  claims  the  right,  in  urgent 
cases,  of  levying  taxes  without  waiting  for  the  coo* 
tent  of  the  States  General 


but  the  first,  except  mere  body^goaidt. 
which  had  been  raised  in  any  pcui  oi 
Europe  as  a  national  standing  army.* 
These  troops  were  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
duce of  a  permanent  tax,  called  the  taiUe ; 
an  innovation  still  more  important  than 
the  former.  But  the  present  benefit 
cheating  the  people,  now  prone  to  sub- 
missive habits,  little  or  no  opposition  was 
made;  except  in  Guienne,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  had  speedy  reason  to  re«> 
gret  the  nuld  government  of  England* 
and  vainly  endeavoured  to  return  to  ita 
protection.! 

[A.  D.  1461.]  It  was  not  long  before  the 
new  despotism  exhibited  itself  in  i^-yxi 
its  harshest  character.  Loui9XI., 
son  of  Charles  VII.,  who,  dining  his  fa^ 
therms  reign,  had  been  connected  with  the 
discontented  princes,  came  to  the  throne 
greatly  endowed  with  those  virtues  and 
vices  which  conspire  to  the  success  of  a 
king.  Laborious  vigilance  in  lut  ciwae 
business,  contempt  of  pomp,  af-  ^' 
fability  to  inferiors,  were  his  exceUen* 
ces ;  qualities  especially  praiseworthy  in 
an  age  characterized  by  idleness,  love  oi 


♦  Olivier  de  la  Harche  speaks  very  much  in  fa 
▼oor  of  the  companies  of  ordonnance,  as  having 
rewesaed  the  pnmderers,  and  restored  intemu 
poiicc^CoUection  des  M^moires,  t  yiii.,  p.  148, 
Amelgard  [>ronounce8  a  vehement  philipic  against 
them ;  but  it  is  nrobable  that  his  observation  of  the 
abuses  they  haa  fallen  into  was  confined  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XL— Noticee  des  Manusciita,  ufai 
supra. 

t  The  insurrection  of  Guienne  in  1452,  which 
for  a  few  months  restored  that  i>rovince  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  is  accounted  for  in  the  curious  me- 
moirs of  Amelgard,  above  mentioned.  It  proceed- 
ed solely  from  the  arbitrary  taxes  imposed  bf 
Charles  VU.  in  order  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  bw 
regular  army.  The  people  ot  Bordeaux  complain- 
ed of  exactions  not  only  contrary  to  their  ancient 
privileges,  but  to  the  ]»>3itive  conditions  of  their 
capitulation.  But  the  king  was  deaf  to  such  re- 
monstrances. The  pirovince  of  Onieniie,  be  saya^ 
then  perceived  that  it  was  meant  to  subject  it  ta 
the  same  servitude  as  the  rest  of  France,  where 
the  leeches  of  the  state  boldly  maintain,  as  a  fon- 
damental  maxim,  that  the  king  has  a  right  to  tas 
all  his  subjects,  how  and  when  be  pleases ;  which 
is  to  advance  that  in  France  no  man  has  any  thing^ 
that  he  can  call  his  own,  and  that  the  Imig  caa 
take  all  at  his  pleasure ;  the  proper  condition  of 
slaves,  whose  peculium,  enjoyed  by  their  master's 
permission,  belongs  to  him,  like  their  personvand 
may  be  taken  awaY  whenever  he  chooses.  Thus 
situated,  the  people  of  Ouienne,  especially  those 
of  Bordeaux,  alarmed  themselvee,  and  excited  by 
some  of  the  nobility,  secretly  sought  about  for 
means  to  regain  their  ancient  fireedom ;  and  hav* 
ing  stiJl  many  connexions  with  persons  of  rsidL-ii 
England,  they  negotiated  with  them,  dtc^— No 
tices  des  Manuscnts,  ji.  433.  The  same  cause  it 
assigned  to  this  revolution  by  Dn  Clercq,  also  a  con 
temporary  writer,  living  in  the  dominions  of  Bur 
gundy.— CoUection  des  M^moiree.  t.  ix.,  p.  400 
Villaret  has  not  known,  or  not  chosen  to  krow 
any  thing  of  the  matter. 
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pageantry,  and  insolence.  To  these  vir- 
tues be  added  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
persons  eminent  for  talents  or  influence 
m  the  countries  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, and  a  well-judged  bounty,  that 
thoufiht  no  expense  wasted  to  draw  them 
into  his  service  or  interest  In  the  fif- 
teenth century  this  political  art  had  hard- 
ly been  known,  except  perhaps  in  Italy ; 
the  princes  of  Europe  had  contended  with 
each  other  by  arms,  sometimes  by  treach- 
ery, bnt  never  with  such  complicated 
subtlety  of  intrigue.  Of  that  insidious 
cunning,  which  has  since  been  brought 
to  perfection,  Louis  XI.  may  be  deemed 
not  absolutely  the  inventor,  but  the  most 
eminent  improver;  and  its  success  has 
led  perhaps  to  too  high  an  estimate  of  his 
abilitiea.  Like  most  bad  men,  he  some- 
times fell  into  his  own  snare,  and  was  be- 
trayed by  his  confidential  ministers,  be- 
cause his  confidence  was  generally  repo- 
sed in  the  wicked.  And  his  dissimulation 
was  so  notorious,  his  t3nranny  so  oppres- 
nve,  that  he  was  naturally  surrounded 
bj  enemies,  and  had  occasion  for  all  his 
craft  to  elude  those  rebellions  and  con- 
federacies which  might  perhaps  not  have 
been  raised  against  a  more  upright  sov- 
ereign. At  one  time  the  monarchy  was 
on  the  point  of  sinking  before  a  combina- 
tion, which  would  have  ended  in  dismem- 
-^  bering  France.  [A.  D.  1461.] 
aSMMd  I'bis  ^^  ^h®  league  denomina- 
«rtkt  Pob-  ted  of  the  Public  Weal,  in  which 
Us  Wt«L  jQj  ^^^  princes  and  great  vassals 
of  the  French  crown  were  concerned: 
the  dukes  of  Britany,  Burgundy,  Alen- 
i^on,  Bourbon,  the  Count  of  Dunois,  so 
renowned  for  his  valour  in  the  English 
wars,  the  families  of  Foix  and  Armagnac ; 
and,  at  the  head  of  all,  Charles,  dime  of 
Berrv,  the  king's  brother  and  presumptive 
heir  80  mianimous  a  combination  was 
not  (ormed  without  a  strong  provocation 
froi  1  the  king,  or  at  least  without  weighty 
grounds  for  distrusting  his  intentions ;  but 
the  more  remote  cause  of  this  confeder- 
acy ,  as  of  those  which  had  been  raised 
against  Charles  VII.,  was  the  critical  po- 
8it*on  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  from  the 
tmreasing  power  of  the  crovm.  This 
w;  r  of  the  PuU&c  Weal  was  in  fact  a 
sti  nggle  to  preserve  their  independence ; 
and  from  the  weak  character  of  the  Duke 
of  Berry,  whom  they  would,  if  successful, 
lii4n»piaced  upon  the  throne,  it  is  possi- 
ble ml  France  might  have  been  in  a 
nrjmner  partitioned  among  them,  in  the 
e  irent  of  uieir  success,  or  at  least  that  Bur- 
gondy  and  Bntany  would  have  thrown 
%Mtbe  Bovereiffnly  that  galled  them. 
Tlie  strength  of  the  coniederates  in 


this  war  much  exceeded  that  of  the  king ; 
but  it  was  not  judiciously  employed,  and, 
after  an  indecisive  battle  at  Montlher}% 
they  failed  in  the  sreat  object  of  reducing 
Paris,  which  would  have  obliged  Louis  to 
fly  from  his  dominions.  It  was  his  policy 
to  promise  every  thing,  in  trust  that  for* 
tune  would  aflbrd  some  opening  to  repair 
his  losses,  and  give  scope  to  his  superior 
prudence.  Accordingly,  by  the  treaty  of 
Conflans,  he  not  only  surrendered  afresh 
the  towns  upon  the  Somme,  which  he  had 
lately  redeemed  from  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, but  invested  his  brother  with  the 
dutchy  of  Normandy  as  his  appanage. 

The  term  appanage  denotes  the  provis- 
ion made  for  the  younger  chil-  ^ 
dren  of  a  king  of  France.  This  "^w*™^*^ 
always  consisted  of  lands  and  feudal  su- 
periorities held  of  the  throne  by  the  te- 
nure of  peerage.  It  is  evident  that  this 
usage,  as  it  produced  a  new  class  of 
powerful  feudatories,  was  hostile  to  the 
interests  and  policy  of  the  sovereign,  and 
retarded  the  subjugation  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy.  But  a  usage  coeval  with  the 
monarchy  was  not  to  be  abrosated,  and 
the  scarcity  of  money  rendered  it  unpos- 
sible  to  provide  for  the  younger  branches 
of  the  royal  family  by  any  other  means. 
It  was  restrained,  however,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances wotdd  permit.  Philip  FV 
declared  that  the  county  of  Poitiers,  be^ 
stowed  by  him  on  his  son,  should  revert 
to  the  crown  on  the  extinction  of  male 
heirs.  But  this,  though  an  important  pre-  "^ 
cedent,  was  not,  as  has  often  been  assert- 
ed, a  general  law.  Charles  V.  limited 
the  appanages  of  his  own  sons  to  twelve 
thousand  livres  of  annual  value  in  land. 
By  means  of  their  appana^s,  and  through 
the  operation  of  the  Salique-law,  which 
made  their  inheritance  of  the  crown  a 
less  remote  contingency,  the  princes  of 
the  blood  royal  in  France  were  at  all 
times  (for  the  remark  is  applicable  long 
after  Louis  XI.)  a  distinct  and  formidable 
class  of  men,  whose  influence  was  always 
disadvantageous  to  the  reigning  monarch, 
and,  in  general,  to  the  people. 

No  appanage  had  ever  been  granted  in 
France  so  enormous  as  the  dutchy  of  Nor- 
mandy. One  third  of  the  whole  nation- 
al revenue,  it  is  declared,  was  derived 
from  that  rich  province.  Louis  could  not 
therefore  sit  down  under  such  terms  as, 
with  his  usual  insincerity,  he  had  accept- 
ed at  Conflans.  In  a  very  short  time  he 
attacked  Normandy,  and  easily  compeU- 
ed  his  brother  to  take  refrige  in  Britany ; 
nor  were  his  enemies  ever  able  to  pro- 
cure the  restitution  of  Charles's  appanage. 
During  the  rest  of  hts  reign,  Louis  mid 
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powerfiil  coalitions  to  withstand ;  but  his 
prudence  and  compliance  with  circum- 
stances, ioined  to  some  mixture  of  good 
fortune,  brought  him  safely  through  his 
perils.  The  Duke  of  Britanv,  a  prince  of 
moderate  talents,  was  unable  to  make 
any  formidable  impression,  though  gen- 
•  erally  leagued  with  the  enemies  of  the 
king.  The  less  powerful  vassals  were 
successfully  crushed  by  Louis  with  deci- 
sive vigour :  the  dutchy  of  Alen9on  was 
confiscated ;  the  Count  of  Armagnac  was 
assassinated ;  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  and 
the  Constable  of  St.  Pol,  a  politician  as 
treacherous  as  Louis,  who  had  long  be- 
trayed both  him  and  the  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, suffered  upon  the  scaffold.  The  kin^^s 
brother,  Charles,  after  disquieting  him 
for  many  years,  died  suddenly  in  Guienne 
[A.  D.  1472],  which  had  finally  been  grant- 
ed as  his  appanage,  with  strong  suspicions 
of  having  oeen  poisoned  by  the  king's 
contrivance.  Edward  IV.  of  England 
was  too  dissipated  and  too  indolent  to  be 
fond  of  war;  and,  thouffh  he  once  en- 
tered France  [A.  D.  1475]  with  an  army 
more  considerable  than  could  have  been 
expected  after  such  civil  bloodshed  as 
England  had  witnessed,  he  was  induced, 
by  the  stipulatiou  of  a  large  pension,  to 
give  up  the  enterprise.*  So  terrible  was 
still  in  France  the  apprehension  of  an 
English  war,  that  Louis  prided  himself 
upon  no  part  of  his  policy  so  much  as  the 
warding  this  blow.  Edward  showed  a 
•desire  to  visit  Paris ;  but  the  king  gave 
him  no  invitation,  lest,  he  said,  his  broth- 
er should  find  some  handsome  women 
there,  who  might  tempt  him  to  return  in 
a  difierent  manner.  Hastings,  Howard, 
and  others  of  Edward's  ministers,  were 
secured  by  bribes  in  the  interest  of  Louis, 
which  the  first  of  these  did  not  scruple  to 
receive  at  the  same  time  from  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy-t 

This  was  the  most  powerful  enemy 
aoate  of  whom  the  craft  of  Louis  had  to 
Burgundy,  counteract.    In  the  last  days  of 

*  The  army  nf  Edward  consisted  of  1500  men  at 
aims,  and  14,000  archers ;  the  whole  very  well  ap- 
pointed.—Comines,  t  xi.,  J).  238.  There  e^ros  to 
have  been  a  great  expectation  of  what  the  English 
would  do,  and  great  fears  entertained  by  Louis, 
who  grudged  no  expense  to  get  nd  of  them. 

t  Comines,  L  vi.,  c.  2.  Hastings  had  the  mean 
cunning  to  refuse  to  give  his  receipt  for  the  pen- 
sion he  took  from  Louis  XI.  "  This  present,"  be 
said  to  the  king's  agent,  **  comes  from  your  mas- 
ter's good  pleasure,  and  not  at  my  request ;  and  if 
you  mean  I  should  receive  it.  you  may  put  it  here 
mto  my  sleeve,  but  you  shall  have  no  discharge 
from  me ;  for  I  will  not  have  it  said  that  the  Great 
Chamberlain  of  England  is  a  pensioner  of  the  King 
^i  f  "5L^®'  "<>'  bave  my  name  appear  in  the  books 
of  the  Chambre  des  Comptes."— Ibid. 


the  feudal  mtem,  when  the  house  of 
Capet  hat\  almost  achieved  the  subjuga- 
tion  of  those  proud  vassals  among  whom 
it  had  been  originally  number-  i^^  ^ 
ed,  a  new  antagonist  spnmg  up  sive  i 
to  dispute  the  field  against  the  ^**"*- 
crown.  John,  king  of  France,  granted 
the  dutchy  of  Burgundy  by  way  of  appa- 
nage to  his  third  son,  Philip.  By  his 
marriage  with  Margaret,  heiress  of  Louis, 
count  of  Flanders,  Philip  acquired  that 
province,  Artois,  the  county  of  Burgundy 
(or  Franche-comt^),  and  the  Nivernois. 
Philip  the  Good,  liis  grandson,  who  car- 
ried the  prosperity  of  this  family  to  its 
height,  possessed  himself,  by  various  ti- 
tles, of  tne  several  other  provinces  which 
composed  the  Netherlands.  These  were 
fiefs  of  the  empire,  but  latterly  not  much 
dependant  upon  it,  and  alienated  by  their 
owners  without  its  consent.  At  the  peace 
of  Arras,  the  districts  of  Macon  and  Aux- 
erre  were  absolutely  ceded  to  Philip,  and 
great  part  of  Picardy  conditionally  made 
over  to  him,  redeemable  on  the  pay- 
ment of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns.* 
These  extensive,  though  not  compact  do- 
minions, were  abundant  in  population  and 
wealth,  fertile  in  com,  wine,  and  salt,  and 
full  of  commercial  activity.  Thirty  years 
of  peace  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Ar- 
ras, with  a  mild  and  free  government 
raised  the  subjects  of  Burgundy  to  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  quite  unparalleled  in 
these  times  of  disorder ;  and  this  was  d^ 
played  in  general  sumptuousness  of  dress 
and  feasting.  The  court  of  Philip  and  his 
son  Charles  was  distinguished  for  its 
pomp  and  riches,  for  pageants  and  tour- 
naments ;  the  trappings  of  chivalry,  per- 
haps without  its  spirit :  for  the  military 

*  The  Duke  of  Borgundy  was  personally  excused 
from  all  homa^  and  service  to  Charles  VII. ;  but 
if  either  died,  it  was  to  be  paid  by  the  heir,  or  u 
the  heir.  Accordingly,  on  Charles's  death,  Philip 
did  homage  to  Louis.  This  exemption  can  hardly 
therefore  have  been  inserted  to  gratify  the  pride  of 
Philip,  as  historians  suppose.  Is  it  not  probable 
that,  during  his  resentment  against  Charles,  he 
might  have  made  some  vow  never  to  do  him  hom- 
age, which  this  reservation  in  the  treaty  was  in 
tended  to  preserve  T 

It  is  remarkable  that  YiUaret  says,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundv  was  positively  excused  by  the  25th  ar- 
ticle of  the  peace  of  Arras  from  doing  homa^  to 
Charles,  or  his  mecestart  kmgt  of  Fmctt  t  xvi^  p. 
401.  For  this  assertion  too  ne  seems  to  quote  tha 
Tr^sor  des  Chartes,  where  probably  the  original 
treaty  is  preserved.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  other- 
wise, as  published  by  Monstrelet  at  lull  lentfHw 
who  could  have  no  motive  to  fiilsify  it ;  and  Phil 
ip's  conduct  in  doing  homage  to  Louis  is  haidly 
compatible  with  Villaret's  assertion.  Daniel  cop- 
ies Monstrelet  without  any  observation.  In  the 
same  treaty,  Philip  is  entitled  Duke  by  the  grace  ol 
God ;  which  was  reckoned  a  mark  of  independU 
ence,  vid  not  usually  permitted  to  a  vaasaL 
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diaracter  of  Burgundy  had  been  impaired 
by  long  tranquilJity.* 

During  the  liyes  of  Philip  and  Charles 
Character  ^^''J  ®^*^ Understood  the  other's 
•r  Cbariea,  rank,  and  their  amity  was  little 
gjj^»f  interrupted.  But  their  succes- 
'^^'^s^^^j-  gQpg^  ^jjg  j^^^  opposite  of  hu- 
man kind  in  character,  haq  one  common 
quality,  ambition,  to  render  Uieir  antipa- 
thy more  powerful.  Louis  was  eminently 
timid  and  8t|8picious  in  policy ;  Charles 
intrepid  beyond  all  men,  and  Mindly  pre- 
sumptuous: Louis  stooped  to  any  humili- 
ation to  reach  his  aim ;  Charles  was  too 
haughty  to  seek  the  fairest  meuis  of 
strengthening  his  party.  An  aUiance  of 
his  daughter  with  the  Duke  of  Guienne, 
to>ther  of  Louis,  was  what  the  malecon- 
tent  French  princes  most  desired,  and 
the  king  most  dreaded;  but  Charles, 
^tber  averse  to  any  French  connexion, 
or  willing  to  keep  his  daughter's  suit- 
ers in  dependance,  would  never  directly 
accede  to  that,  or  any  other  proposition 
for  her  marriage.  €>n  Philip^s  death,  in 
1467,  he  inherited  a  great  treasure,  which 
he  soon  wasted  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
schemes.  These  were  so  numerous  and 
Tsst,  that  he  had  not  time  to  live,  says 
Comines,  to  complete  them,  nor  would 
one  half  of  Euro]>e  have  contented  him. 
It  was  his  intention  to  assume  the  title 
of  king ;  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  IIL 
was  at  one  time  actually  on  his  road  to 
confer  this  dignity,  when  some  suspicion 
caused  him  to  retire ;  and  the  project  was 
never  renewed.!  It  i^  evident  that,  if 
Charles's  capacity  had  borne  any  propor- 
tion to  his  pride  and  courage,  or  if  a  pnnce 
less  politic  than  Louis  XI.  had  been  his 
contemporary  in  France,  the  province  of 
Burgundy  must  have  been  lost  to  the 
monarchy.  For  several  years  these 
great  rivals  were  engaged,  sometimes  in 
open  hostility,  sometimes  in  endeavours 
to  overreach  each  other;  byt  Charles, 
though  not  much  more  scrupulous,  was 


*  P.  de  Comines,  L  L,  c  2  and  3 ;  I  t.,  c.  9.  Dn 
Clercq,  in  CoUectioD  des  M^moire8,4.  ix.,  p-  389. 
hi  the  investiture  granted  by  John  to  the  first  Phil- 

Sof  Borsandy,  a  resenratton  is  made,  that  the  roy- 
taxes  shall  be  levied  throughout  that  appanage. 
But  during  the  long  hostility  between  the  kingdom 
and  dutchy.  this  could  not  have  been  enforced : 
■nd  by  the  treaty  of  Arras,  Charles  surrendered  all 
right  to  tax  the  duie^s  dominions. — Monstrelet,  f. 

t  0imier,  t.  XTiii.,  p.  62.  It  is  observable  that 
Comines  says  not  a  word  of  this ;  for  which  Gar- 
nier  seems  to  quote  Belcarms,  a  writer  of  the  six- 
teenth age.  But  even  Philip,  when  Morvilli^ 
LoDis*s  chancei.or,  used  menaces  towards  him,  in- 
terrupted the  orator  with  these  words:  Je  venx 
^  Chacon  scache  que,  si  j'eoaae  vouln,  je  fosse 
•i— ViUaret,  t.  xvii.,  p.  44. 


far  less  an  adept  in  these  mysteries  of 
politics  than  the  king. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  of  Bur- 
gundy, there  were  some  dis-  i„,ubordina. 
advantages  in  its  situation.  Honor  the 
It  presented  (I  speak  of  all  2'"^** 
Charles's  dominions  under  the  *  *** 
common  name,  Burgundv)  a  very  ex* 
posed  frontier  on  the  sicfe  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  France ;  and 
Louis  exerted  a  considerable  influence 
over  the  adjacent  princes  of  the  empire 
as  well  as  the  united  cantons.  The  peo- 
ple of  Liege,  a  very  populous  city,  had 
for  a  lonff  time  been  continually  rebelling 
against  their  bishops,  who  were  the  allies 
of  Burgundy ;  Louis  was  of  course  not 
backws^  to  foment  their  insurrections ; 
which  sometimes  gave  the  dukes  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.  The  Flemings,  and 
especially  the  people  of  Ghent,  had  been 
during  a  century  noted  for  their  repub- 
lican spirit  and  contumacious  defiance  of 
their  sovereign.  Liberty  never  wore  a 
more  unamiable  countenance  than  among 
these  burghers ;  who  abused  the  streiigth 
she  gave  them  by  cruelty  and  insolence. 
Ghent,  when  Froissart  wrote,  about  the 
year  1400,  was  one  of  the  strongest  cities 
m  Europe,  and  would  have  required,  he 
says,  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men  to  besiege  it  on  every  side,  so  as  to 
shut  up  all  access  by  the  Lys  and  Scheldt. 
It  contained  eighty  thousand  men  of  age 
to  bear  arms;*  a  calculation  which,  al- 
though, as  I  presume,  much  exaggerated, 
is  evidence  of  great  actual  populousness. 
Such  a  city  was  absolutely  impre^able, 
at  a  time  when  artillery  was  very  imper- 
fect both  in  its  construction  and  manage- 
ment. Hence,  though  the  citizens  of 
Ghent  were  generally  beaten  in  the  field 
with  great  slaughter,  they  obtained  toler- 
able terms  from  their  masters,  who  knew 
the  danger  of  forcing  them  to  a  desperate 
defence. 

No  taxes  were  raised  in  Flanders,  oi 
indeed  throughout  the  dominions  of  Bur- 
gundy, without  consent  of  the  three 
estates.  In  the  time  of  Phihp,  not  a 
great  deal  of  money  was  levied  upon  the 
people ;  but  Charles  obtained  every  year 
a  pretty  large  subsidy,  which  he  expend- 
ed in  the  hire  of  Italian  and  English  mer 
cenaries.f    An  almost  uninterrupted  sue* 

*  Froissart,  part  it,  o.  67. 

f  Comines,  1.  iv.,  c.  13.  It  was  very  reluctantly 
that  the  Flemings  granted  an^  money.  Philip  once 
begged  for  a  tax  on  salt,  promising  never  to  ask  an^ 
thing  more ;  but  the  people  of  Ghent,  and,  in  imi- 
tation of  them,  the  whole  county,  refused  it— Du 
Clercq,  p.  380.  Upon  his  pretence  of  taking  the 
cross,  they  granted  him  a  subsidy,  though  lees 
than  he  had  requested,  on  coodition  that  it  should 
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0968  had  attended  his  enterprisea  for  a 
length  01'  time,  and  rendered  his  dispo- 
sition still  more  overweening.  [A.  D. 
1474.]  His  first  failure  was  before  Nuz, 
a  little  town  near  Cologne,  the  possession 
9f  which  would  have  made  him  nearly 
manter  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Rhine, 
for  he  had  already  obtained  the  landgravi- 
ftte  of  Alsace.  Though  compelled  to  raise 
the  sieffe,  he  succeeded  in  occupying,  next 
year,  the  dutchy  of  Lorraine.  But  his 
overthrow  was  reserved  for  an  enemy 
whom  he  despised,  and  whom  none  could 
have  thought  equal  to  the  contest.  [A.  D. 
1476.]  The  Swiss  had  given  him  some 
slight  provocation,  for  which  they  were 
ready  to  atone ;  but  Charles  was  unused 
to  K>rbear ;  and  perhaps  Switzerland 
came  within  his  projects  of  conquest. 
P^i^^^  At  Granson,  in  the  Pays  de 
CbariMat  Vaud,  he  was  entirely  routed, 
^'dM^it  ^^^^  TB[^OTe  disgrace  than  slauffh- 

ter.*  But,  having  reassembled 
his  troops,  and  met  the  confederate  army 
of  Swiss  and  Germans  at  Morat»  near  Fn- 
burg,  he  was  again  defeated  with  vast 
loss.  On  this  day  the  power  of  Bur- 
gundy was  dissipated:  deserted  by  his 
aUies,  betrayed  by  his  mercenaries,  he 
set  his  life  upon  another  cast  at  Nancy, 
desperately  giving  battle  to  the  Duke  of 
Hit  detuu  Lorraine  with  a  small  dispirited 

army,  and  perishad  in  the  en- 
^ement.    [A.  D.  1477.] 

Now  was  the  moment  when  Louis, 
Cteimor  who  had  held  back  while  his 
UmiiXi.to  enemy  was  breaking  his  force 
«iono!fBa^  against  the  rocks  of  Switzer- 
fiuidy.  land,  came  to  gather  a  harvest 
which  his  labour  had  not  reaped.   Charles 
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not  be  levied  if  the  crusade  did  not  take  place, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  attempt  The  states 
knew  well  that  the  duke  would  employ  any  money 
they  gave  him  in  keeping  ap  a  body  ofgensd'arroes 
like  his  neighbour,  the  King  of  France ;  and  though 
the  want  of  such  a  force  exposed  their  country  to 
pillage,  they  were  too  good  pathou  to  {)Iace  the 
means  of  enslaving  it  in  the  hands  of  their  sover- 
eign. Grand  doute  foisoient  les  sujets,  et  pour 
plusieurs  raisons,  de  se  mettre  en  cette  sujetion,  ou 
lis  voyoient  le  royaume  de  France,  a  cause  de  ses 
gens  aarmes.  A  la  verity,  leur  ip'and  doute  n*es- 
toit  pas  sans  cause :  car  quand  il  se  trouva  cinq 
cens  hommes  d'armes,  la  volont6  loy  vint  d*en 
avoir  plus,  et  de  plus  hardiment  entreprendre  con- 
tre  tons  ses  voisins.— Comines,  1.  iii.,  c.  4, 9. 

Du  Clercq,  a  contenp(»rary  writer  of  very  good 
authority,  mentioning  the  story  of  a  certain  widow 
who  had  remarried  the  day  after  her  husband's 
death,  says  that  she  was  in  some  decree  excusa- 
ble, because,  it  was  the  practice  of  tne  duke  and 
his  officers  to  force  rich  widows  into  marrying 
their  soldiers  or  other  servants,  t  iz.,  p.  418. 

*  A  famous  diaiuond,  belonging  to  Charles  of 

Burffundy,  was  taken  in  the  plunder  of  his  tent  by 

.ae  Swiss  at  Granson.    After  several  changes  of 

waers,  most  oC  whom  were  ignorant  of  iu  value, 


left  an  only  daughter,  undoubted  heiveo* 
of  Flanders  and  Artois,  as  well  as  of  his 
dominions  out  of  France;  but  whose 
nghl  of  succession  to  the  dutchy  of  Bur 
gundy  was  UKore  questionable.  Origi 
nally,  the  great  fiefs  of  the  crown  Se^ 
scended  to  females;  and  this  was  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  two  first  men- 
tioned. But  John  had  granted  Burgundy 
to  his  son  PhiUp  by  way  of  appanage; 
and  it  was  contended  that  appanages  re* 
verted  to  the  cro¥m  in  default  of  male 
heirs.  In  the  form  of  Phihp^s  investi- 
ture, the  dutchy  was  granted  to  him  and 
his  lawful  heirs,  without  designation  of 
sex.  The  construction,  therefore,  must 
be  left  to  the  established  course  of  law. 
This,  however,  was  by  no  means  ac- 
knowledged by  Mary,  Charleses  daughter, 
who  maintained,  bou  that  no  general  law 
restricted  appanages  to  male  heirs,  and 
that  Burgundy  had  always  been  cona^er- 
ed  as  a  feminme  fief,  Jolm  himself  having 
possessed  it,  not  by  reversion  as  king  (for 
descendants  of  the  first  didLCS  were  then 
living),  but  by  inheritance  derived  throa^^ 
females.*  Such  was  this  Question  of  suc- 
cession between  Louis  XI.  and  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  upon  the  merits  of  whose  pre- 
tensions I  will  not  pretend  altogether  to 
decide;  but  shall  only  observe,  that  if 
Charles  had  conceived  his  daughter  to 
be  excluded  from  this  part  of  his  inherit- 
ance, he  would  probably,  at  Conflana 
or  Peronne,  where  he  treated  upon  the 
vantage-ground,  have  attempted  at  least 
to  obtain  a  renunciation  of  Louisas  claim. 
There  was  one  obvious  mode  of  intc 
venting  all  further  contests,  and  of  ooadaet 
aggrandizing  the  French  monar-  ofiMi^ 
chy  far  more  than  bv  the  reunion  of  Bur- 
gundy. This  was  the  marriage  of  Marf 
with  the  dauphin,  which  was  ardently 

it  became  the  firat  jewel  in  the  French  crown.— 
Gamier,  t  zviii.,  p.  361. 

*  It  is  advanced  with  too  much  confidence  by 
several  French  historians,  either  that  the  ordinan- 
ces  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  V.  constituted  a 

Sneral  law  against  the  descent  of  appanages  to 
nale  heirs,  «r  that  this  was  a  fundamental  law 
of  the  monarchy.~Du  Clos,  Hist,  de  Louis  Xl^ 
t  ii.,  p.  252.  Gamier,  Hist  de  France,  t.  zviii, 
p.  258.  The  latter  position  is  refuted  by  frequent 
mslances  of  female  succession ;  thus  Artois  had 
passed  by  a  daughter  of  Xiouis  le  Mole  into  the 
house  of  Burgundy.  As  to  the  above  mentioned 
ordinances,  the  first  applies  only  to  the  county  of 
Poitiers ;  the  second  ooes  not  contain  a  syUiafaia 
that  relates tosuccession.-3-(Ordonnances  d«s  Roia, 
t.  vi,  p.  54.)  The  doctrine  of  excluding  female 
heirs  was  more  consonant  to  the  pretended  SaUqua 
law,  and  the  recent  principles  as  to  inidienability  of 
domain,  than  to  the  analogy  of  fen^l  rales  and 

{precedents.  M.  Gaillard,  in  his  Observations  suf 
'Histoire  de  Velly,  Villaret,  et  Gamier,  haa  a  jodl 
cioui  nP*«  on  this  sobject,  t.  iil,  p.  304. 
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irished  la  France  \¥luiteTer  obstacles 
IDi^tl  occur  to  this  connexion,  it  was  nat- 
vral  to  expect  on  the  opposite  side ;  from 
Mary's  repugnance  to  an  infant  husband, 
or  from  the  jealousy  which  her  subjects 
were  Hke^  to  entertain,  of  being  incor- 
porated with  a  country  worse  goremed 
than  their  own.  The  arts  of  Louis  would 
have  been  well  employed  in  smoothing 
tiiese  impediments.*  But  he  chose  to 
seize  upon  as  many  towns  as,  in  those 
ciitieal  circumstances,  lay  exposed  to 
him,  and  stripped  the  young  dutchess  of 
AnoLd  and  Franche  Com^.  Expecta- 
tiona  of  the  marriage  he  sometimes  held 
OQt,  but,  as  it  seems,  without  sincerity. 
Indeed,  he  conthTed  irrectmcilaUy  to 
alienate  Mary  b^  a  shameful  perfidy,  be- 
'  tiayinff  the  ministers  whom  she  had  in- 
trusted upon  a  secret  mission  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ghent,  who  put  them  to  the  torture, 
«nd  afterward  to  death,  in  the  presence 
«Bd  amid  the  tears  and  supi^ications  of 
their  mistress.  [A.  I>.  1477.]  Thus  the 
French  alliance  becoming  odious  in 
France,  this  princess  married  Maximilian 
.ef  Austria,  son  of  the  Bn^ror  Frederick ; 
a  connexion  which  Louis  strove  to  pre- 
Tent,  though  it  Mras  impossible  then  to 
ioresee  that  it  was  ordained  to  retard  the 
growth  of  France,  and  to  bias  the  fate 
of  Europe  during  three  hundred  years. 
This  war  lasted  till  after  the  dea^  of 
Bfary,  who  left  one  son,  Philip,  and  one 
daughter,  Margaret.  By  a  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  at  Arras  in  1488,  it  was  agreed 
that  this  daughter  should  become  the 
dauphin's  wife,  with  Franche  Comt6  and 
Artots,  which  Louis  held  already  for  her 
dowry,  to  be  restored  in  case  the  marriage 
should  not  take  effect.  The  homage  of 
Flanders,  and  appellant  jurisdiction  of 
the  parliament  oyer  it,  were  reserved  to 
the  crown. 

Meanwhile  Louis  was  lingering  in  dis- 
moama  ^^'^^  *A^  torments  of  mind,  the 
MddflMboT  retributionoffraud  and  tyranny. 
Lout  XL  rp^Q  years  before  his  death  he 
t  struck  with  an  apoplexy,  from  which 


*  Robertson,  m  well  aa  lonie  other  moderne, 
have  maiotained,  on  the  authority  of  Comines,  that 
Lamia  XI.  ought  m  policy  to  have  married  the 
joang  prioceaa  to  the  Count  of  Angouleme,  father 
of  Frnicis  I.,  aconnexioD  which  ahe  would  not  have 
dialiked.  But  certainly  notfainff  could  have  been 
nme  adverae  to  the  intereata  of  the  French  mon- 
nehf  tfian  such  a  marriage,  which  would  have 
fat  a  iMv  house  nf  Burgundy  at  the  head  of  those 
priDcea  ^vhose  c«mfederacie8  bad  so  often  endan- 
fared  the  erewn.  Comines  is  one  of  the  most  ju- 
ihoooB  of  historians;  bathissincerit^rineyherath- 
m  doubtful  in  the  opinion  above  menUoned ;  for  he 
wniCeinthe  reign  of  OhariesVIIL,  when  the  Count 
of  Angouteme  was  engaged  in  the  sane  ftction  as 
UmSf. 


he  nerer  wholly  recovered.  As  he  felt 
his  disorder  increasing,  he  shut  him&elf  up 
in  a  palace  near  Tours,  to  hide  from  the 
world  the  knowledge  of  his  decline.*  His 
solitude  was  like  that  of  Tiberius  at  Ca- 
pres,  full  of  terror  and  suspicion,  and  deep 
consciousness  of  universal  hatred.  AU 
ranks,  he  well  knew,  had  their  several 
injuries  to  remember :  the  clergy,  whose 
liberties  he  had  sacrificed  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  by  revoking  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion of  Charles  VII. ;  the  princes,  whose 
blood  he  had  poured  up6n  the  scaffold ; 
the  parhament,  whose  course  of  justice 
he  had  turned  aside ;  the  commons,  who 
groaned  under  his  extortion,  and  were 
plundered  by  his  soldiery.f  The  palace 
fenced  with  portcullises  and  spikes  of 
iron,  was  guarded  by  archers  and  cto99 
bow  men,  who  shot  at  any  that  approach 
ed  by  night.  Few  entered  this  den;  but 
to  them  he  showed  himself  in  magnifi* 
cent  apparel,  contrary  to  his  former  cus- 
tom, hoping  thu9  to  disffoise  the  change 
of  his  meager  body.  He  distrusted  his 
friends  and  kindred,  his  dauffhter  and  his 
son,  the  last  of  whom  he  had  not  suffered 
even  to  read  or  write,  lest  he  should  too 
soon  become  his  rival.  No  man  ever  so 
much  feared  death,  to  avert  which  he 
stooped  to  every  meanness,  and  sought 
eveiy  remedy.  His  physician  had  sworn 
that,  if  he  were  dismissed,  the  king  would 
not  survive  a  week;  and  Louis,  enfeo- 
bled  by  sickness  and  terror,  bore  the 
rudest  usage  from  this  man,  and  endeav- 
oured to  secure  his  services  by  vast 
rewards.  Always  credulous  in  relics, 
though  seldom  restrained  by  superstition 
from  any  crime,|  he  eagerly  bought  up 

*  For  Loras^  illness  and  death,  see  Comines, 
L  vi.,  c.  7-12,  an  Gamier,  t  xii.,  p.  112,  &c. 
Plessis,  his  last  residence,  about  an  English  mile 
from  Tours,  is  now  a  dilapidated  farmhouse,  and 
can  never  have  been  a  very  laree  building.  The 
vestiges  of  royalty  about  it  are  lew ;  but  the  prin 
cipal  apartmenta  have  be^ n  destroyed,  either  in 
the  course  of  ages  or  at  the  revolution. 

t  See  a  remarkable  chapter  in  Philip  de  Co- 
mines,  1.  iv.,  c.  19,  wherein  he  tells  us  that  Charles 
VII.  had  never  raised  more  than  1,800,000  francs  a 
year  in  taxes ;  but  Louis  XI.,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  raised  4,700,000,  exclusive  of  some  military 
impositions ;  et  surement  c'estoit  compassion  de 
voir  et  acavoir  la  pauvretA  du  people.  In  tbia 
chapter  he  declares  his  opinion  that  no  king  can 
justly  levy  money  on  his  subjects  without  their 
consent,  and  repels  all  common  arguments  to  the 
contrary. 

t  An  exception  to  this  was  when  he  swore  by 
the  cross  of  St.  Lo,  after  which  he  feared  to  vio- 
late his  oath.  The  Ccmatable  of  St.  Fol,  whom 
Louis  invited  with  many  aasurances  to  court,  be- 
thought himself  of  requiring  this  oath  before  h« 
trusted  his  promises,  wnich  the  king  refused ;  and 
St  Pol  prudently  aUyed  away.  Gam.,  t.  zviiL,  u 
72     Some  report  that  hahtd  a  tiniilarraspe^ 
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treasures  of  this  sort,  and  even  procured 
a  Calabrian  hermit,  of  noted  sanctity,  to 
journey  as  far  as  Tours  in  order  to  re- 
store his  health.  Philip  de  Comines, 
who  attended  him  during  this  infinnity, 
draws  a  parallel  between  the  torments 
he  then  endue  4  and  those  he  had  for- 
merly inflicted  on  others.  Indeed,  the 
whole  of  his  life  was  vexation  of  spirit. 
"  I  have  known  him  (says  Comines),  and 
been  his  servant  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
and  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  prosperi- 
ty ;  but  never  did  I  see  him  without  un- 
easiness and  care.  Of  all  amusements 
he  loved  only  the  chase,  and  hawking  in 
its  season  And  in  this  he  had  almost 
as  much  uneasiness  as  pleasure ;  for  he 
rode  hard,  and  got  up  early,  and  some- 
times went  a  great  way,  and  regarded  no 
weadier :  so  that  he  used  to  return  very 
weary,  and  almost  ever  in  wrath  with 
some  one.  I  think  that  iVom  his  child- 
hood he  never  had  any  respite  of  labour 
and  trouble  to  his  death.  And  I  am  cer- 
tain that  if  all  the  happy  days  of  his 
life,  in  which  he  .had  more  enjoyment 
than  uneasiness,  were  numbered,  they 
would  be  found  very  few ;  and  at  least 
that  they  would  be  twenty  of  sorrow  for 
every  one  of  pleasure."* 

Charles  VIII.  was  about  thirteen  3reavB 
chariM  old  when  he  succeeded  his  father 
vui-  Louis.  [A.  D.  1483.]  Though  the 
law  of  France  fixed  the  majority  of  her 
kings  at  that  age,  yet  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  strictly  regarded  on  this  occasion, 
and  at  least  Charies  was  a  minor  by  nature, 
if  not  by  law.  A  contest  arose,  therefore, 
for  the  regency,  which  Louis  had  intrusted 
to  his  daughter  Anne,  wife  of  the  Lord  de 
Beaujeu,  one  of  the  Bourbon  family.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  afterward  Louis  XIL, 
claimed  it  as  presumptive  heir  of  the 
crown,  and  was  seconded  by  most  of  the 
princes.  Anne,  however,  maintained  her 
pound,  and  ruled  France  for  several  years 
in  her  brother's  name  with  singular  spirit 
and  address,  in  spite  of  the  rebellions 
which  the  Orleans  party  raised  up  against 
her.  These  were  supported  by  the  Duke 
of  Britany,  the  last  of  the  great  vassals  of 
the  crown,  whose  daughter,  as  he  had  no 
male  issue,  was  the  object  of  as  many 
suiters  as  Mary  of  Burgundy. 

The  dutchy  of  Britany  was  peculiarly 
Aflkira  of  circumstanced.  The  inhabitants, 
Briuny.  whether  sprung  from  the  ancient 
republicans  of  Armorica,  or,  as  some  have 
thought,  from  an  emigration  of  Britons 


•  leaden  imagfe  of  the  Virgin,  which  he  wore  in  his 
Mt;  M  •Unded  to  by  Pope :  <*Apeiiared  princea 
leaden  taint  revere.** 
♦  Conniee,  L  tL,  c  13. 


during  the  Saxon  invasion,  had  not  on* 
ginally  belonged  to  the  body  of  the  French 
monarchy.  They  were  governed  by  their 
own  princes  and  laws ;  though  tributary, 
perhaps,  as  the  weaker  to  the  stronger, 
to  the  Meroviiigian  kings.*  In  the  nin^ 
century,  the  dukes  of  Britany  did  hom- 
age to  Charles  the  Bald,  the  right  of  which 
was  transferred  afterward  to  the  dukes 
of  Normandy.  This  formality,  at  thai 
time  no  token  of  real  subjection,  led  to 
consequences  beyond  the  views  of  either 
party.  For  when  the  feudal  chains,  that 
had  hung  so  loosely  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  great  vassals,  be^an  to  be  straiten- 
ed by  the  dexterity  of  the  court,  Britany 
found  itself  drawn  among  the  rest  to  the 
same  centre.  The  old  privileges  of  in- 
dependence were  treated  as  usurpation ; 
the  dukes  were  menaced  with  confiscation 
of  their  fief,  their  ri^t  of  coining  money 
disputed,  their  jurisdiction  impaired  by  ^>- 
pesds  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  How- 
ever, they  stood  boldly  upon  their  right, 
and  alwa3r8  reftised  to  pay  liege  honwge^ 
which  implied  an  obligation  ofservice  to 
the  lord,  in  contradistinction  to  sin^ 
homaffe,  which  was  a  mere  symbol  of 
feudS  dependance.f 

About  the  time  that  Edward  IIL  made 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France,  a 
controversy  somewhat  resembling  it  arose 
m  the  dutchy  of  Britany,  between  the  fam- 
ilies of  Blots  and  Montfort.  This  led  to 
a  long  and  obstinate  war,  connected  aU 
along  as  a  sort  of  underplot  with  the  great 
drama  of  France  and  England.  At  last, 
Montfort,  Edward's  ally,  by  the  defeat  and 
death  of  his  antagonist,  obtained  the 
dutchjr,  of  which  Charies  V.  soon  after 
gave  him  the  investiture.  This  prince  and 
his  fanuly  were  generally  inclined  to  Eng- 
lish connexions ;  but  the  Bretons  woumI 
seldom  permit  them  to  be  effectual.  Two 
cardinal  feelings  guided  the  conduct  of 
this  brave  and  faithful  people ;  the  one, 
an  attachment  to  the  French  nation  and 
monarehy  in  opposition  to  foreign  ene 


*  Gregory  of  Toars  says,  tiiat  the  Bretons  were 
sQbject  to  France  from  the  death  of  Clovie,  and 
that  their  chieft  were  styled  counts,  not  kings,  L 
iv.,  c.  4.  However,  it  seems  clear  from  Nigellus, 
a  writer  of  the  life  of  Louis  the  Debonair,  thai  they 
were  ahnost  independent  in  his  time.  There  was 
even  a  march  oi  the  Britannic  frontier  which  sep- 
arated it  from  France ;  and  they  had  a  kins  of  their 
own.  It  is  hinted,  indeed,  that  they  had  oeen  Hoi 
merly  subject ;  for,  after  a  victory  of  Loois  over 
them,  Nigellus  says,  Imperio  sociat  gtMUa  n^m 
dm.  In  the  next  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  Hino» 
mar  tells  us,  return  undique  a  Paganis,  et  Mtk 
Christianis,  scilicet  Britonibus,  aflcircumscriptim 
— Epiit  18.  See,  too,  Capitohria  Car.  Calri.,  k 
D.  877.  Ut.  23. 

t  YiUazet,  t  zii.,  p.  82   txv.,p.  199 
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\ ;  ihe  otber,  a  zeal  for  their  own  priv- 
iiejres,  and  the  family  of  Montfort,  in  oppo- 
■iiion  to  the  encroachments  of  the  crown. 
In  Francis  U.,  the  present  duke,  the  male 
line  of  that  family  was  about  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. His  daughter  Anne  was  nat- 
urally the  object  of  many  suiters,  among 
whom  were  particularly  distinguished  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  seems  to  have  been 
preferred  by  herself;  the  Lord  of  Albret, 
a  member  of  the  Gascon  family  of  Foix, 
favoured  by  the  Breton  nobility,  as  most 
likely  to  preserve  the  peace  and  liberties 
of  their  country,  but  whose  age  rendered 
him  not  very  acceptable  to  a  youthful 
princess;  and  Maximilian,  king  of  the 
Romans.  Britany  was  rent  by  factions, 
and  overrun  by  the  armies  of  the  regent 
of  Prance,  who  did  not  lose  this  opportu- 
nity of  interfering  with  its  domestic 
troubles,  and  of  persecuting  her  private 
enemy,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Anne  of 
Britany,  upon  her  father's  death,  finding 
no  other  means  of  escaping  the  addresses 
of  Albret,  was  married,  by  proxy,  to  Max- 
imilian. [A.  D.  1489.1  This,  however,  ag- 
ffravated  the  evils  of  the  country,  since 
France  was  resolved  at  all  events  to  break 
off  so  dangerous  a  connexion.  And  as 
Maximilian  himself  was  unable,  or  took 
not  sufficient  paias,  to  relieve  his  betroth- 
ed wife  from  her  embarrassments,  she 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  accept  th^ 
n^^j,^^  hand  of  Charles  Vlll.  He 
Gteffics  vui.    had  long  been  engaged  by  the 

^^''  daughter  of  MaximiUan,  and 
that  princess  was  educated  at  the  French 
court.  But  this  engagement  had  not  pre- 
vented several  years  of  hostilities,  and 
ecmtinual  intrigues  with  the  towns  of 
Flanders  against  Maximilian.  The  double 
iiyury  which  the  latter  sustained  in  the 
marriage  of  Charles  with  the  heiress  of 
Britany  seemed  likely  to  excite  a  pro- 
tracted contest ;  but  the  King  of  France, 
who  had  other  objects  in  view,  and  per- 
haps was  conscious  that  he  had  not  acted 
a  lair  (lart,  soon  came  to  an  accommoda- 
tion, by  wliich  he  restored  Artois  and 
Franche  Comte. 

[A.  D.  1493.]  France  was  now  consol- 
idated into  a  great  kingdom;  the  feudal 
system  was  at  an  end.  The  vigour  of 
Philip  Augustus,  the  paternal  wisdom  of 
St.  Louis,  the  policy  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
hmd  laid  the  foondations  of  a  powerful 
monamhy,  which  neither  the  arms  of  Eng- 
tao^qordeditions  of  Paris,  nor  rebellions 
of  tkii'nrinoes,  were  able  to  shake.  Be- 
aide^lhe  original  fiefs  of  the  French 
crovA,  it  had  acquit "4  two  countries  he- 
ron 1  the  Rhone  which  properly  depend* 


ed  only  up<m  the  empire,  Dauphin^,  un 
der  Phihp  of  Valois,  by  the  bequest  of 
Humbert,  the  last  of  its  princes ;  and  Pro- 
vence, under  Louis  XL,  by  that  of  Charles 
of  Anjou.*  [A.  D.  1481.]  Thus  having 
conquered  herself,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase, 
and  no  longer  apprehensive  of  any  for- 
eign enemy,  France  was  prepared,  undoi 
a  monarch  flushed  with  sanguine  ambi- 
tion, to  carry  her  arms  into  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  contest  the  prize  of  glory 
and  power  upon  the  ample  theatre  of 
Europe.! 

*  The  country  now  called  Daophin^  formed  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Aries  or  Provence,  bequeaihed 
by  Rodolpn  HI.  to  the  Kmperor  Conrad  II.  But 
tbe  dominion  of  the  empire  over  these  new  acqui- 
sitions being  little  more  than  nominal,  a  few  of  the 
chief  nobility  converted  their  respective  fiefs  into 
independent  principalities.  One  of  these  was  the 
lord  or  dauphin  of  Vienne,  whose  family  became 
ultimatelv  masters  of  tbe  whole  province.  Hum- 
bert, tbe  last  of  these,  made  John,  son  of  Philip  of 
Valois,  his  heir,  on  condition  that  Dauphin^  should 
be  constantly  preserved  as  a  separate  possession, 
not  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  France.  This 
bequest  was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.,  whose  supremacy  over  the  provmce  was  thus 
recognised  by  the  kings  of  France,  though  it  soon 
came  to  be  altogether  distegarded. 

Provence,  like  Dauphin^,  was  changed  from  a 
feudal  dependance  to  s  sovereignty,  in  the  weak- 
ness and  aissolutionof  the  hingoom  of  Aries,  about 
tbe  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  By  the 
marriage  of  Douce,  heiress  of  the  first  line  of  sover- 
eign counts,  with  Raymond  Berenger,  count  of 
Barcelona,  in  1112,  it  passed  into  that  distinguish- 
ed funily.  In  1167  it  was  occupied  or  usur^  by 
Alfonso  II.,  king  of  Arragon,  a  relation,  but  not 
heir,  of  the  house  of  Berenger.  Alfonso  bequeath- 
ed Provence  to  his  second  son,  of  the  same  name, 
and  from  whom  it  descended  to  Raymond  Beren- 
ger IV.  This  count  dying  without  male  issue  in 
1245,  his  youngest  daughter  Beatrice  took  posses- 
sion by  virtue  of  her  father's  testament.  But  this 
succession  being  disputed  by  other  claimants,  and 
especially  by  Louis  tX.,  who  bad  married  her  eld- 
est sister,  she  compromised  differences  by  mar- 
rying Charles  of  Anjou,  the  king's  brother.  The 
famUy  of  Anjou  reigned  in  Provence,  as  well  as  in 
Naples,  till  tne  death  of  Joan  in  1382,  who,  having 
no  children,  adopted  Louis  of  Anjou,  brother  oi 
Charles  V.,  as  her  successor.  This  second  Ange- 
vin line  ended  in  1481  by  the  death  of  Charles  III., 
though  Renier,  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  de- 
scended through  a  female,  had  a  claim  which  it 
does  not  seem  easy  to  repel  by  argument  It  was 
very  easy,  however,  for  Louis  XI.,  to  whom  Charles 
III.  had  be<]ueathed  his  rights,  to  repel  it  by  force, 
and  accordmgly  he  took  possession  of  Provence, 
which  was  permanently  united  to  the  crown  by  let 
ters  Mtent  of  Charies  Vlll.  in  14B6.t 

t  The  principal  authority,  exclusive  of  original 
writers,  on  which  1  have  relied  for  this  chapter,  is 
the  history  of  France  by  Velly,  Villaret,  and  Gar- 
nier ;  a  work  which,  notwithstanding  several  de- 
fects, has  absolutely  superseded  those  of  Mezeray 
and  Daniel.  The  part  of  tbe  Abb£  Velly  comes 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  volume  (12mo. 
edition),  and  of  the  reign  of  Philip  de  Val  ns.  His 
continuator  Villaret  was  interrupted  by  death  in 
the  seventeenth  volume,  and  in  the  reign  of  Lrmis 

tAtlU^nMm}m1kamtLli^p.¥6.   Gmter,  L  ^x.  I^  SI.  «M 
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CHAPTER  U. 

ON  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM,  ESPECIALLY  IN  FRANCE. 


PART  L 

buto  of  Ancient  Oennany.— Effects  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Gftul  br  the  Fru]ks.— Tenures  of  Land. 
•^Distinction  oi  Laws.— Constitution  of  the  an- 
cient Frank  Monarchjr.—Oradual  Establishment 
of  Feudal  Tenures.— Principles  of  a  Feudal  Re- 
lation.—Ceremonies  of  Homefe  and  Investiture. 

'  —Military  Service.— Feudal  Incidents  of  Relief, 
Aid,  Wardship,  &c.— Difbrent  Species  of  Fie&. 
—Feudal  Law-books. 

Gerscant,  in  the  age  of  Tacttus,  was  di- 
vided among  a  number  of  independent 
tribes,  diflfehnggreatly  in  population  and 
importance.  Their  country,  overspread 
with  forests  and  morasses,  a^orded  little 
PMiticii  ttatt  arable  land,  and  the  cultivation 
of  ancient  of  that  litUo  was  inconstant. 
Germany.  Their  Occupations  were  prin- 
^pally  the  chase  and  pasturage ;  witnout 
cities,  or  even  any  contiguous  dwellings. 
They  had  kings,  elected  out  of  particu- 
lar families ;  and  other  chiefs,  both  for 
war  and  administration  of  justice,  whom 
merit  alone  recommended  to  the  pubUc 
choice.  But  the  power  of  each  was 
greatly  limited;  and  the  decision  of  all 


XI.  In  mj  references  to  this  history,  which  for 
common  mcts  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
make,  I  have  merely  named  the  author  of  the  par- 
ticular volume  which  I  quote.  This  has  made  the 
above  explanation  convenient,  as  the  reader  might 
imagine  that  1  referred  to  three  distinct  works. 
Of  toese  three  historians.  Gamier,  the  last,  is  the 
most  judicious,  and,  I  betieve,  the  most  accurate. 
His  prolixity,  though  a  material  defect,  and  one 
whicn  has  occasioned  the  work  itself  to  become  an 
immeasurable  undertaking,  which  could  never  be 
completed  on  the  same  scale,  is  chiefly  occasioned 
bv  too  great  a  regard  to  details,  and  is  more  tolera- 
ble than  a  similar  fault  in  Villaret,  proceeding  from 
a  love  of  idle  declamation  and  sentmient  Yillaret, 
however,  is  not  without  menu.  He  embraces, 
perhaps,  more  fully  than  bis  predecessor  Yelly, 
those  collateral  branches  of  history  which  an  en- 
hghtened  reader  reouires  almost  in  preference  to 
civil  transactions,  ine  laws,  manners,  literature, 
and,  in  general,  the  whole  domestic  records  of  a  na- 
tion. These  subiects  are  not  always  well  treated ; 
but  the  book  itself,  to  which  there  is  a  remarkably 
foil  index,  forms  upon  the  whole  a  great  repository 
of  useful  knowledge.  Villaret  had  the  advantage 
of  official  access  to  the  French  archives,  by  which 
he  hss  no  doubt  enriched  his  history ;  but  bis  ref- 
erences are  indistinct,  and  his  compoiition  breathes 
an  air  of  rapidity  and  want  of  exactness.  Velly's 
characteristics  are  not  very  dissimilar.  The  style 
of  boih  is  exceedingly  baa,  as  has  been  severelv 
noticed,  along  with  their  other  defects,  by  Oaillard, 
m  Observations  sor  THistoire  de  Velly,  Villaret,  et 
OamiciMivols.  ISmo.,  Paris,  isoi) 


leading  questions,  though  subject  to  the 
previous  deliberation  of  the  chielhtins, 
sprung  from  the  free  voice  of  a  popular 
assembly.*  The  principal  men,  however, 
of  a  German  tribe  fully  partook  of  that 
estimation  which  is  always  the  reward 
of  valour,  and  commonly  of  birth.  They 
were  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  youths, 
the  most  gallant  and  ambitious  of  the  na^ 
tion,  their  pride  at  home,  their  protection 
in  the  field;  whose  ambition  was  flat- 
tered, or  gratitude  conciliated,  by  such 
presents  as  a  leader  of  baibarians  could 
confer.  These  were  the  institutions  of 
the  people  who  overthrew  the  empire  of 
Rome,  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  infant 
societies,  and  such  as  travellers  have 
found  among  nations  in  the  same  stage 
of  manners  throughout  the  world.  Am, 
although  in  the  lapse  of  four  centuries 
between  the  ages  of  Tacitus  and  Clovis, 
some  change  may  have  been  wrought  by 
long  intercourse  with  the  Romans,  yet 
the  fbundations  of  their  political  system 
were  unshaken. 

When  these  tribes  from  Germany  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  poured  down 
upon  the  empire,  and  began  to  p,rtitk«  or 
form  permanent  settlements,  lamtoineon- 
they  made  a  partition  of  the  qosradptw 
lands  in  the  conquered  prov-  *"•*• 
inces  between  themselves  and  the  origi- 
nal possessors.  The  Buigundians  and 
Visigoths  took  two  thirds  of  their  re- 
spective conquests,  leaving  the  remain- 
der to  the  Roman  proprietor.  Each  Bur- 
gundian  was  quartered,  under  the  gentle 
name  of  guest,  upon  one  of  the  former 
tenants,  whose  reluctant  hospitality  con- 
fined hun  to  the  smaller  portion  of  his 
estate.f  The  Vandals  in  Africa,  a  more 
furious  race  of  plunderers,  sefzed  all  the 
best  lands.|  The  Lombards  of  Italy  took  a 
third  part  of  the  produce.  We  cannot  dis- 
cover any  mention  of  a  similar  arranffe- 
ment  in  the  laws  or  history  of  the  Franks. 


*  De  minoribtts  rebus  prindpes  consul^aot,  4v 
majoribus  omnes;  ita  tamen,  ut  ea  qaQ^~ 
rum  penes  plebem  arbitrium  est,  spoA  ^ 
ptrtraetentur.-^TBC.  de  Mor.  Germ.,  of  ll 
lius  and  Grothis  contend  for  p 
would  be  nester,  but  the  same 
conveyed  by  the  common  reading. 

t  Leg.  Burgund.,  c.  54, 65. 

%  Piocophis  Dt  Bello  VaDdal.,  L  i,  c.  5. 
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It  18,  boweyer,  clear  that  they  occupied, 
by  public  allotment  or  individual  pillage, 
a  great  portion  of  the  lands  of  France. 

The  estates  possessed  by  the  Franks,  as 
Allodial  and  their  property,  were  termed  aU 
8«HqiiekiKto.  lodial;  a  word  which  is  some- 
times restricted  to  such  as  had  descended 
by  inheritance.*  These  were  subject  to 
no  burden  except  that  of  public  defence. 
They  passed  to  all  the  children  equally, 
or,  in  their  failure,  to  the  nearest  kin- 
dred^t  But  of  these  allodial  possessions, 
there  was  a  particular  species,  denomi- 
nated Salique,  from  which  females  were 
expressly  excluded.  What  these  lands 
were,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
chision,  has  been  much  disputed.  No 
solution  seems  more  probable,  than  that 
the  ancient  lawffivers  of  the  Salian 
Franks!  prohibited  females  from  inherit- 
ing the  lands  assigned  to  the  nation  upon 
its  conquest  of  Gaul,  both  in  compliance 
with  their  ancient  usages,  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  military  service  of  every 
proprietor.  But  lands  subsequently  ac- 
quired, by  purchase  or  other  means, 
though  equally  bound  to  the  public  de- 
fence, were  relieved  from  the  severity 
of  this  rule,  and  presumed  not  to  belong 
to  the  class  of  Salique.^  Hence,  in  the 
Ripuary  law,  the  code  of  a  tribe  of 
Franks  settled  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  differing  rather  in  words  than 
in  substance  from  the  Salique-law,  which 


*  Allodial  lindt  are  commonly  opposed  to  bene- 
fidaiy  or  feudal;  the  former  being  strictly  pro- 
prietary, while  the  latter  de{>ended  upon  a  superi- 
or. In  this  sense  the  word  is  of  continual  recur- 
vence  in  ancient  histories,  laws,  and  instruments. 
It  sometimes^  however,  bears  the  sense  of  mherit- 
mmcm;  and  this  seems  to  be  its  meaning  in  the 
famoosSSd  chapter  of  the  Salique-law:  de  Alodis. 
Alodium  interaum  opponitur  comparato,  says  Du 
Cange,  in  formulis  veteribus.  Hence,  in  the  char- 
ters of  the  eleTenth  century,  hereditarv  fiefr  are 
frequently  termed  alodia. — Recueil  des  llistoriens 
de  France,  t.  xL,  preface.  Yaisselte,  Hist,  de 
Lenguedoc,  t.  ii,  p.  109.  « 

t  Leg.  Salica,  c  62. 

t  The  Saiique-laws  appear  to  have  been  framed 
bv  e  Christian  prince,  and  after  the  conquest  of 
uanl.  They  are  therefore  not  older  than  CloYis. 
Nor  can  they  be  much  later,  since  they  were  altered 
by  cmoof  faiBBirms. 

^  Br  the  German  cuBtoms,  women,  i^iough 
tr^ted  wilh  much  reqweet  anil  delictic>%  wr:^re  not 
esidowed  at  thfJir  marriage-  Dotem  nnn  ujtor  ma- 
rxtOfSed  marilua  uxori  confert. — Tacitui.  c.  \H.  A 
scoiilar  pniiriple  might  debar  them  of  mheriLtince 
m  li^ed  pofisessiora.  Certain  it  isi.  Limt  the  t^xcLU' 
man  M  lemalet  was  m>t  unfrequem  amon^  the 
T»i(0|tic  iiJitiona,  We  find  it  in  the  lawa  of  the 
TlumnctaiU9  ami  of  the  Saions  ;  both  nnciont 
codst^  Uttnigh  nut  free  from  mtprpolauim— Leib- 
piti,  Scfiptore*  Himtto  Brunawicflnfiiurn.  t.  i  ,  pp^ 
ei  HJi^  83-  But  this  UHagt  wns  repu^nunt  to  the 
pnxicipltm  of  RomAu  law^  which  thL'  FranK?  ftmad 
m^i.iHtit  m  thuir  new  country,  and  ti  the  tiarurai 
^sding  wlijf  h  leads  a  roan  to  pie  for  hia  own  de- 
E 


it  serves  to  illustrate,  it  is  said,  that  a 
woman  cannot  inherit  her  grandfather's 
estate  (haereditas  aviatica),  distinguish- 
ing such  family  property  from  what  the 
father  might  have  acquired.*  And  Mar- 
culfus  uses  expressions  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. There  existed,  however,  a  rijfht 
of  setting  aside  the  law,  and  admittm 
females  to  succession  by  testament.  I 
is  rather  probable,  from  some  passages 
in  the  Burgundian  code,  that  even  the 
lands  of  partition  (sortes  Burgundionum) 
were  not  restricted  to  male  heirs,  f  And 
the  Visigoths  admitted  women  on  equal 
terms  to  the  whole  inheritance. 

A  controversy  has  been  maintained  in 
France,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Roman 
Romans,  or,  rather,  the  provincial  natives  of 
inhabitants  of  Gaul,  after  the  in-  ®*'^- 
vasion  of  Clovis.  But  neither  those  who 
have  considered  the  Franks  as  barbarian 
conquerors,  enslaving  the  former  pos- 
sessors, nor  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  in  whoss 
theory  they  appear  as  allies  and  friend- 
ly inmates,  are  warranted  by  historical 
facts.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  the  Ro- 
mans not  only  possessed  of  property, 
and  governed  by  their  own  laws,  but  ad- 
mitted to  the  royal  favour,  and  the  high- 
est offices ;%  while  the  bishops-  and  clet 
gy,  who  were  generally  of  that  nation,^ 


scendants  to  collateral  heirs.  One  of  the  prece 
dents  in  Marculfus  (L  ii.,  form  12)  calls  the  exclu- 
sion of  females  diutuma  et  impia  coiisuetudo.  In 
another,  a  father  addresses  his  daughter:  Onuiibus 
non  habelur  incognitum,  quod,  sicut  lex  Salica  con- 
tinet,  de  rebus  meis,  quod  mifd  ex  aiode  pareniwn 
ifMomm  obv€niii  apud  germanos  tuos  nlios  meoe 
minime  in  basreditate  succedere  poteras. — Formule 
Marculfo  adjects,  49.  These  precedents  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  compiled  aooat  the  latter  end 
of  the  seventh  century. 

♦C.56. 

1 1  had  in  former  editions  asserted  the  contrarv 
of  this,  on  the  authority  of  Leg.  Burgund.,  c.  H, 
which  seemed  to  limit  the  succession  of  estates, 
called  Mrte9,  to  male  heirs.  But  the  expressions 
are  too  obscure  to  warrant  this  inference ;  and  M. 
Guizot  (Essais  Sur  I'Hist  de  France,  toI.  i.,  p. 
95)  refers  to  the  14th  chapter  of  the  same  code 
for  the  opposite  proposition.  But  this,  too,  is  not 
absolutely  clear,  as  a  general  rule. 

%  Daniel  conjectures  that  Clotaire  I.  was  the 
first  who  admitted  Romans  into  the  army,  which 
had  preTiouslv  been  composed  of  Franks.  From 
this  time  we  find  many  in  high  military  comxnand. 
— (Hist,  de  la  Milice  Fran^^Hse,  t.  i.,  p.  11.)  It 
seems  hj(  a  passage  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  by  Da 
Bos  (t.  iii.,  p.  547),  that  some  Romans  affected  the 
barbarian  character  by  lettinc^  their  hair  grow.  If 
this  were  generally  permitted  it  would  be  a  strong- 
er evidence  of  approximation  between  the  two 
races  than  an]^  that  Du  Bos  has  adduced.  Mon 
tesquieu  certainly  takes  it  for  granted  that  a  Ro- 
man might  change  his  law,  and  thus  become  to  all 
iriaT  f  "      '      .«       .   . 


intents  a  Frank.^  Esprit  des  Loix,  i 
xxYiii.,  c.  4.)  But  the  passage  on  which  he  reliet 
is  read  differently  in  the  manuscripts. 

(f  Some  bishops,  if  we  may  judge  from  thair  bor- 
baroos  names,  and  other  circumstances,  were  iiot 
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§[rew  up  continoaUv  in  popular  estima- 
Hon,  in  riches,  and  in  temporal  sway. 
Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  a  marked  line 
was  drawn  at  the  outset  between  the 
conquerors  and  the  conquered.  Though 
one  class  of  Romans  retained  estates  of 
their  own,  yet  there  was  another,  called 
tributary,  who  seem  to  have  cultivated 
those  of  the  Franks,  and  were  scarcely 
raised  above  the  condition  of  predial  ser- 
vitude. But  no  distinction  can  be  more 
unequivocal  than  that  which  was  estab- 
lished between  the  two  nations  in  the 
toerepld,  or  composition  for  homicide. 
Capital  punishment  for  murder  was  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  Franks,  who, 
like  most  barbarous  nations,  would  have 
thought  the  loss  of  one  citizen  iU  repair- 
ed by  that  of  another.  The  weregild 
was  paid  to  the  relations  of  the  slain,  ac- 
cordinff  to  a  legal  rate.  This  was  fixed  by 
the  SaOuque-law  at  six  hmidred  solidi  for 
an  Antrustion  of  the  king ;  at  three  hun- 
dred for  a  Roman  canviva  regis  (meaninff 
a  man  of  sufficient  rank  to  be  admitted 
to  the  royal  t^le) ;  at  two  hundred  for  a 
common  Frank;  at  one  hundred  for  a 
Roman  possessor  of  lands ;  and  at  fortv- 
five  for  a  tributary,  or  cultivator  of  anoth- 
er's property.  In  Burgundy,  where  re- 
ligion and  length  of  settlement  had  intro- 
duced different  ideas,  murder  was  pun- 
ished with  death.  But  other  personal 
mjuries  were  compensated,  as  among  the 
Franks,  by  a  fine,  §praduated  according  to 
the  rank  and  nation  of  the  aggrieved 
party.* 

The  barbarous  conquerors  of  Gaul  and 
Duunc  Italy  were  guided  by  notions 
tiooofuwt.  very  different  from  those  of 
Rome,  who  had  imposed  her  own  laws 
upon  all  the  subjects  of  her  emjnre.  Ad- 
hering in  general  to  their  ancient  cus- 
toms without  desire  of  improvement, 
they  left  the  former  habitations  in  unmo- 
lested emoyment  of  their  civil  institu- 
tions.   Tne  Frank  was  judged  by  the  Sa- 

Romans.  See,  for  inftance,  Gregory  of  Totirv,  I. 
▼i.,  c  9.  But  no  distinction  was  made  among 
them  on  this  account.  The  compoeition  for  the 
murder  of  a  bishop  was  nine  hundred  solidi ;  for 
that  of  a  priest,  six  hundred  of  the  same  coin.— 
Leges  SaucflB,  c.  58. 

*  Leges  Salicae,  c.  43.  Leges  Burgundionum, 
tit.  2.  Murder  and  roi»bery  were  made  capital  by 
Childebert,  king  of  Paris ;  but  Praneut  was  to  be 
tent  for  trial  in  the  royal  court,  dthiUor  fm-tona  in 
heo  pendatur.—halviz.,  t.  i.,  p.  17.  I  am  inclined 
to  thmk  that  the  word  FraneuM  does  not  absolutely 
refer  to  the  nation  of  the  party ;  but  rather  to  his 
rank,  as  opposed  to  debHiar  peraona ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  it  had  already  acquired  the  sense  of 
firtemon,  or  frttbom  (ingenuus),  which  is  perhaps 
ita  stnct  meaning.  Du  Cenge,  toc.  Francos, 
fDOtM  th0  pMitge  in  Uiii  tense. 


liaue  or  the  Ripuary  code ;  the  Gaul  follow* 
ed  that  of  Theodosins.*  This  grand  dis- 
tinction of  Roman  and  barbarian,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  which  each  followed,  was 
com.mon  to  the  Frank,  Burgundian,  and 
Lombard  kingdoms.  But  the  Ostrogoths, 
whose  settlement  in  the  empire  and  ad- 
vance in  civility  of  manners  were  earlier, 
inclined  to  desert  their  old  usages,  ana 
adopt  the  Roman  iurisprudence-t  The 
laws  of  the  Visigoths  too  were  compiled 
by  bishops  upon  a  Roman  foundation, 
and  designed  as  a  uniform  code,  by  which 
both  nations  should  be  governed.|  The 
name  of  Gaul  or  Roman  was  not  entirely 
lost  in  that  of  Frenchman,  nor  had  the 
separation  of  their  laws  ceased,  even  in 
the  provinces  north  of  the  Loire,  till  after 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.^  Ultimately, 
however,  the  feudal  customs  of  succes- 
sion, which  depended  upon  principles 
quite  remote  from  those  of  the  civil  law, 
and  the  rights  of  territorial  justice  which 
the  barons  came  to  possess,  contributed 
to  extirpate  the  Roman  jurisprudence  in 
that  part  of  France.  But  in  the  south, 
from  whatever  cause,  it  survived  the 
revolutions  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  thus 
arose  a  leading  division  of  that  kingdom 
into  pays  coutumiers  and  pays  du  droit 
Scrit;  the  former  regulated  by  a  vast  va- 
riety of  ancient  usages,  the  latter  by  the 
civil  law.) 


*  Inter  Romanes  negotia  causarum  Romania  le- 
gibus  pretipimus  terminari.— Edict.  Clotair.  I., 
circ.  560.    Balux.  Capitul.,  t.  i.,  p.  7. 

t  Giannone,  h  iii.,  c.  2. 

i  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  1. 1,  p.  242.  Hetnecctusy 
Hist.  Juris  German.^  c.  i ,  s.  15. 

^  Suger,  in  his  life  of  Louis  V!.,  uses  the  ex- 
pression lex  Salica  (Recueil  des  Hiscorif>ns,  t.  xii, 
p.  24) ;  and  I  have  some  recollection  of  having  met 
with  the  like  words  in  other  writings  of  as  modem 
a  date.  But  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  original 
Salique  code  was  meant  by  this  phrase,  which  may 
have  been  applied  to  the  local  feudal  customs. 
The  capitulanes  of  Charlemagne  are  freqn*»nlly 
termed  lex  Salica.  Many  of  these  are  copied  fruod 
the  Theodosian  code. 

(I  This  division  is  very  ancient,  being  f«»und  m 
the  edict  of  Pi«t«»8,  under  Chvulps  t!u  Rsid,  in 
864 ;  where  we  read,  in  illis  ref '.>nib»i«.  qur  legem 
Romanam  eequuntur.— (We<  n.  ii  d.  *  Miv(„rifns,  I. 
VII.,  p.  664.)  Muiiie.sqnieu  tlto  ii>  thi'l  tlif>  Koiiian 
law  tell  intodi»U8H  in  the  »iortli  <<i  Iriifice  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  arlvui'^s-  #•!•,  pnrticnlnrly  in 
|M)in!  of  coinpfn*itioti  forcfei  -^s,  r-Mi.exe*!  lr»  the 
Salique-Iaw;  while  that  oft  lie  ^  i^f'O  hhbeir<gmor« 
eqnal,  the  Romans  under  i':'  r  ^oveniM  enl  had 
no  inducement  tu  quit  their  own  c*  ^ip.  ( ^  ^prlt  d^t 
Loix.  I.  xxviii.,  c.  4.)  Bui  it  doetn  not  npt  ear  that 
the  Visigoths  had  any  peculiar  c>>«Ih  ••(  i.turs  tiQ 
after  their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom  of  Tou- 
louse.  They  then  retaineo  only  a  suull  Mrip  of 
territory  m  France,  about  Narboitne  and  Montpe- 
her. 

However,  the  distinction  of  men  according  t«" 
their  laws  was  preserved  for  many  ceniurlp^.  iKHk 
in  France  and  Italy.    A  judicial  uroceedin^  of  the 
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The  kingdom  of  Cloyis  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  districts,  each  under  the 
government  of  a  count,  a  name  familiar 
to  Roman  subjects,  by  which  they  ren- 
dered the  graf  of  the  Germans.  The 
ProTinciii  authority  of  this  officer  extend- 
^vwDineiu  ^  Qy^p  jQi  jjj^  inhabitants,  as 
ftmch  well  Franks  as  natives.  It  was 
■«pj».  his  duty  to  administer  justice, 
to  preserve  tranquillity,  to  collect  the 
royai  revenues,  and  to  lead,  when  requi- 
red, the  free  proprietors  into  the  field.* 
The  title  of  a  duke  implied  a  higlier  dig- 
nity, and  commonly  gave  authority  over 
several  counties.f    These  offices  were 

year  918,  published  by  the  histodans  of  Lansuedoc 
(t.  iL,  Appendix,  p.  56),  proves  that  the  Komau, 
Gothic,  and  Salique  cooes  were  then  kept  perfectly 
separate,  and  that  there  were  distinct  judges  for 
the  three  nations.  The  Gothic  law  is  referred  to 
'  as  an  tiMxug  authority  in  a  charter  of  1070.— 
Idem,  t.  iii.,  p.  874.  De  Marca,  Marca  Hispanica,  p. 
1159.  Every  man,  both  in  Ftance  (Hist,  de  Lan- 
gnedoc,  t  iL,  Appendix,  p.  69)  and  m  luly,  seems 
to  have  had  the  nrht  of  choosing  by  what  law  he 
would  be  governed.  Volumus,  saysLothaire  I.  in 
9S4,  ut  cunctos  populus  Romanus  interr(>jg[etur, 
^oali  lege  vult  vivere,  ut  tali,  quali  professi  merint 
nrere  velle,  mant.  Quod  si  ofiensioaem  contra 
aandem  legem  fecerint,  eidem  legi  qoum  profiten- 
ar,  snlHai^bunt.  Women  upon  marriage  usually 
Uiangea  their  law,  and  adopted  that  of  their  bus- 
oand,  returning  to  their  own  in  widowhood;  but 
o  this  there  are  exceptiona.  Charters  are  found, 
as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  with  the  expression, 
sRii  profeasus  sum  lege  Longobardic4  [aut]  lege 
BalicA  [antl  Im  Alemannorum  vivere.  But  soon 
afterward  tne  distinctions  were  entirely  lost,  partly 
through  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  law,  ana 
partlv  throusp  the  multitude  of  local  statutes  in 
.  he  Italian  cities.— Muratori,  Antiquitates  Italiae, 
Dissertat.  22.  Du  Cange,  v.  Lex.  Hemeccius, 
Historia  Juris  Germanici,  c.  ii.,  s.  51. 

*  Marculfi  Formulae,  L  L,  32. 

t  Houard,  the  learned  translator  of  Littleton 
{Andens  Loix  des  FHn^ois,  t  i.,  p.  6),  supposes 
Jiese  titles  to  have  been  applied  indifieremly.  But 
he  contrary  is  eaaily  proved,  and  especially  by  a 
Jae  of  Fortuoatus,  quoted  by  Du  Cange  and  others : 

"  Qui  modo  dat  Comitis,  det  tibi  jura  Duds.** 
The  cause  of  M.  Houard's  error  mav  perhaps  be 
worth  noticing.  In  the  above  cited  form  of  Mar- 
cuifus,  a  precedent  (in  law  language)  is  given  for 
he  appomtment  of  a  duke,  count,  or  patrician. 
The  material  part  being  the  same,  it  was  only  ne- 
cessary XofU  vp  the  blonJeg,  as  we  should  call  it,  by 
.Asertmg  the  proper  designation  of  office.  1 1  is  ex- 
pressed therefore,  actionem  comitatus,  ducatusy  out 
patridahisiapago  iUo,  qaam  antecessor  tuu*  lUe  usque 
nunc  visus  est  egisse,  tibi  agendum  regendumque 
oommisimus.  Montesquieu  has  fallen  into  a  sim- 
ilar misiake  (I.  xxx.,  c.  16),  forgetting  for  a  mo- 
meiit,  hke  Houard,  that  these  instruments  in  Mar- 
cn^3s  were  not  records  of  real  transactions,  but 
IpeMVi)  forms  for  future  occasion. 

Tbfi  Oiffice  of  patrician  is  rather  more  obscure. 
It  seems  to  have  nearly  corresponded  with  what 
was  a&erward  called  mayor  of  tne  palace,  and  to 
have  implied  the  command  of  all  the  royal  forces. 
Such  at  least  were  Celsus,  and  his  successor  Mum- 
molos,  under  Gontran.  This  is  probable  too  from 
aaalogy.  The  patrician  was  the  highest  officer  in 
£3 


originally  conferred  during  pleasure ;  but 
the  claim  of  a  son  to  succeed  his  father 
would  often  be  found  too  plausible  or  too 
formidable  to  be  rejected,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that,  even  under  the  Merovin- 
gian kings,  these  provincial  governors 
had  laid<he  foundations  of  that  independ* 
ence  which  was  destined  to  change  the 
countenance  of  Europe.*  The  Lombanl 
dukes,  those  especially  of  Spoleto  and 
Benevento,  acqmred  very  early  an  hered- 
itary right  of  governing  their  provinces 
and  that  kingdom  became  a  sort  of  fed- 
eral aristocracy.! 

The  throne  of  France  was  alws^s  fU* 
led  by  the  royal  house  of  Meroveus 
However  complete  we  may  ima-  g  ^^t^^ 

fine  the  elecUve  rights  of  the  lo^JS"*^" 
ranks,  it  is  clear  that  a  funda-  Pnncn  mo 
mental  law  restrained  them  to  "*^y- 
this  family.  Such  indeed  had  been  the 
monarchy  of  their  ancestors  the  Ger- 
mans; such  long  continued  to  be  those 
of  Spain,  of  England,  and  perhaps  of  all 
European  nations.  The  reigning  family 
was  immutable;  but  at  every  vacancy 
the  heir  awaited  the  confirmation  of  a 
popular  election,  whether  that  were  a 
substantial  privilege,  or  a  mere  ceremo- 
ny. Exceptions,  however,  to  the  lineal 
succession,  are  rare  in  the  history  of  any 
country,  unless  where  an  infknt  heir  was 
thought  unfit  to  rule  a  nation  of  freemen. 
But  in  fact  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  system 


the  Roman  empire,  from  the  time  of  Constantine, 
and  we  know  how  much  the  Franks  themselves, 
and  still  more  their  Oaulish  subjects,  affected  to 
imitate  the  style  of  the  imperial  court. 

*  That  the  offices  of  count  and  duke  were  o  gi- 
nally  but  temporary,  may  be  inferred  from  several 
passages  in  Gregory  of  Tours ;  as  I.  v.,  c.  37 ;  1.  viii., 
c.  18.  But  it  seems  by  the  laws  of  the  Alemanni, 
c.  35,  that  the  hereditary  succession  of  their  dukes 
was  tolerably  established  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  when  their  code  was  promulgated. 
The  Bavarians  chose  their  own  dukes  out  ot  one 
family,  as  is  declared  in  their  laws^  tit.  ii.  c.  I  and 
c  20. — (Lindebrog,  CodeJt  Legum  an^iquaruin.) 
This  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  confirms  m  Diunar; 
N6nne  scitis  (he  says),  Bajuarios  ab  uutiu  d  iffui 
eligendi  liberajn  habere  potestatem.'— (.^ch.iii'it. 
Hist,  des  Allemands,  t.  ii.,  p.  404.)  lnd''eil,  tfio 
consent  of  these  German  provincial  uaiioii;;,  il  I 
may  use  the  expression,  seems  to  have  be*  n  always 
required,  as  in  an  independent  monarchy.  !)•  lunr, 
a  chronicler  of  the  teoih  cetitury,  says,  thai  E«  hui  J 
was  made  Duke  of  Thuringia  tutius  po[.uU  ooli^c•l 
su.— Pfeffel,  Abr6^e  Ohroiioiogique,  t.  i..  p.  >4. 
With  respect  to  France  propenf  >^  ca.leti,  or  tne 
kingdoms  of  Neustna  and  Burgtm%l>  ■  it  .way  uo 
less  easy  to  prove  the  existence  ol  Uete  .r  oiHrts 
imder  the  Merovingians.  But  the  I  >i)iule^i•  vf 
their  government  make»  it  probable  thai  ^o  tiaUir;J 
a  symptom  of  disorganization  ha<i  uut  1:  tul  io  en 
sue.  The  Helvetian  counts  appeat  to  itave  lM<>i 
nearly  independent,  as  early  as  Unn  \ienoa.-\l'i&i^* 
ta's  Hist,  of  the  Helvetic  Confederttcv,  c*ap.  i.) 

t  Giannone,  1.  iv. 
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of  constitutional  laws  ri^dly  observed 
in  ages  of  anarchy  and  ignorance.  Those 
antiquaries  who  have  maintained  the 
most  opposite  theories  upon  such  points 
are  seldom  in  want  of  particular  instan- 
ces to  support  their  respective  conclu- 
sions.* 

Clevis  was  a  leader  of  barbarians,  who 
Limiied  an-  respected  his  valour,  and  the 
titoniy  of  rank  which  they  had  given  him, 
Ciovw.  Ymt  were  incapable  of  servile 
feelings,  and  jealous  of  their  common  as 
well  as  individual  rights.  In  order  to 
appreciate  the  power  which  he  possessed, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  the  well-known 
vaaeof  story  of  the  vase  of  Soissons. 
Boisaona.  When  the  plunder  taken  in  Clo- 
vis^s  invasion  of  Gaul  was  set  out  in  this 
place  for  distribution,  he  begged  for  him- 
self a  precious  vessel,  belonging  to  the 
church  of  Rheims.  The  army  having 
expressed  their  willingness  to  consent, 
"You  shall  have  nothing  here,"  exclaim- 
ed a  soldier,  striking  it  with  his  battle- 
axe,  "but  what  falls  to  your  share  by 
lot."  Clovis  took  the  vessel,  without 
marking  any  resentment;  but  found  an 
opportunity,  next  year,  of  revenging  him- 
self by  the  death  of  the  soldier.  It  is  im- 
possible to  resist  the  inference  which  is 
supplied  by  this  story.  The  whole  be- 
haviour of  Clovis  is  that  of  a  barbarian 
chief,  not  dann^  to  withdraw  any  thing 
from  the  rapacity,  or  to  chastise  the 
rudeness,  of  his  followers. 

But  if  such  was  the  liberty  of  the 
F^warof  Franks  when  they  first  became 
^t^!!S.  co'^Q'^^rors  of  Gaul,  we  have 
^'^■**'  ffood  reason  to  believe  that  they 
did  not  long  preserve  it.  A  people  not 
very  numerous  spread  over  the  spacious 
provinces  of  Gaul,  wherever  lanos  were 
assigned  to,  or  seized  by  them.f  It  be- 
came a  burden  to  attend  those  general 
assemblies  of  the  nation,  which  were  an- 
nually convened  in  the  month  of  March, 
to  deliberate  upon  public  business,  as 

*  Hottoman  (Franco-Oallia,c.  vi.)  and  BouUin- 
TiUicre  (Etat  de  la  France)  teem  to  conaider  the 
crown  as  absolutely  elective.  The  Abb6  Vertot 
(M^moirea  de  PAcad.  dea  InacripUons,  t  iv.)  main- 
tains a  limited  right  of  election  within  the  reigning 
&mily.  M.  de  Foncemagne  (t  vi.  and  t.  TiiL  of 
the  aaine  collection)  asserts  a  strict  hereditaiy  de- 
scent. Neither  perhaps  aufficiently  distinguishes 
acts  of  violence  from  those  of  right,  nor  observes 
the  changes  in  the  French  constitution  between 
Clovis  and  Childeric  III. 

t  I>u  Bos,  Hist  Critique,  t.  ii.,  p.  301,  maintama 

that  Clovis  had  not  more  than  3000  or  4000  Franks 

io  his  army,  for  which  he  produces  some,  though 

•t  very  ancient,  authorities.    The  smaUneaa  of 

•  number  of  Salians  may  account  for  our  finding 
■MDtion  of  the  partitions  made  in  their  &voai. 

,  Du  Bos,  t  iii.,  p.  460. 


well  as  to  exhibit  a  muster  of  militarv 
strength.  After  some  time,  it  appears 
that  these  meetings  drew  together  only 
the  bishops,  and  those  invested  with  civil 
offices.*  The  ancient  inhabitants  ol 
Gaul,  having  little  notion  of  political  lib- 
erty, were  unlikely  to  resist  the  most  ty- 
rannical conduct.  Many  of  them  became 
officers  of  state'  and  advisers  of  the  sov 
ereign,  whose  ingenuity  might  teach 
maxims  of  despotism  unknown  in  the 
forests  of  Germany.  We  shall  scarcely 
wrong  the  bishops  by  suspecting  them  of 
more  pliable  courtliness  tlianwas  natural 
to  the  long-haired  warriors  of  Clovis.f 
Yet  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
Franks  were  themselves  instrumental  in 
this  change  of  their  government.  The 
court  of  the  Merovingian  kuigs  was 
crowded  with  followers,  who  have  been 
plausibly  derived  from  those  of  the 
German  chiefs  described  by  Tacitus; 
men,  forming  a  distinct  and  elevateo 
class  in  the  state,  and  known  by  the  ti- 
tles of  Fideles,  Leudes,  and  Antrustiones. 
They  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  kin^ 
upon  their  admission  into  that  rank,  ano 
were  commonly  remunerated  with  gift* 
of  land.  Under  different  appellations  wc 
find,  as  some  antiquaries  think,  this  clast 
of  courtiers  in  the  early  records  of  Lom 
bardy  and  England.  The  general  name 
of  vassals  (from  Gtoas,  a  Celtic  word  for 
a  servant)  is  applied  to  them  in  every 
country.!  By  the  assistance  of  these 
faithful  supporters,  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  regal  authori^  of  Clevises  suc- 
cessors was  ensured. $     However  this 


*  Du  Bos,  t  iiL,  p.  327.  Mably,  Observ.  sui 
I'Histoire  de  France,  L  i.,  c  3. 

t  Greffory  of  Tours,  throughout  his  history, 
talks  of  the  royal  power  in  the  tone  of  Louis  XI  V.'s 
court.  If  we  were  obliged  to  believe  all  we  read, 
even  the  vaae  of  Soiaaons  would  bear  witness  to 
the  obedience  of  the  Franks. 

t  The  Gasindi  of  Italy,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  royal 
Thane,  appear  to  correspond,  more  or  less,  to  the 
Antrusti6ns  of  France.  The  word  Thane,  howev- 
er,  was  used  in  a  very  extensive  sense,  and  com- 
prehended all  free  proprietors  of  land.  That  ol 
Ltuda  seems  to  unply  only  subjection,  and  is  ire 
quently  applied  to  the  whole  body  of  a  nation,  as 
well  as,  m  a  atricter  sense,  to  the  ]dng*s  personal 
vassals.  This  name  they  did  not  acquve  original- 
ly by  poesessing  benefices,  but  rather,  by  being 
vassals  or  servants,  became  the  object  of  benefi- 
ciary donations.    In  one  of  MarcuUus'a  precedents, 

I.  i.,  f.  18,  we  have  the  form  by  which  an  Antrus* 
tion  was  created.  See  Du  Cange,  under  these  sev- 
eral words,  and  Muratori^s  thirteenth  dissertatioe 
on  Italian  antiquities.  The  Gardingi,  somstimes 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  the  Visigous,  do  not  ap 
pear  to  be  of  the  same  description. 

^  Boantus  ♦  ♦  *  »  vallatus  in  domo  sui,  ab  ho 
minibua  regis  interfectus  est— Greg.  Tur.,  1.  viiL,  c 

II.  A  few  ^irited  retainers  were  sufficient  to  ex 
ecute  the  mandates  of  arbitrary  power  among 
barbarous,  disunited  people. 
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may  be,  the  annals  of  his  more  immedi- 
ate descendants  exhibit  a  course  of  op 
pression,  not  merely  displayed,  as  will 
often  happen  among  uncivilized  people, 
though  free,  in  acts  of  private  injustice, 
but  in  such  general  tyranny  as  is  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  any  real 
checks  upon  the  sovereign.* 

But  before  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  the  kings  of  this  line  had  fallen 
into  that  contemptible  state  which  has 
Degeoeraey  been  described  in  the  last  chap- 
of^^  royal  ter.  The  mayors  of  the  palace, 
Mayors  of  who,  from  mere  officers  of  the 
tte  palace,  court,  had  now  become  masters 
of  the  kingdom,  were  elected  by  the 
Franks,  not  indeed  the  whole  body  of 
that  nation,  but  the  provincial  governors, 
and  considerable  proprietors  of  land.f 
Some  inequality  there  probably  existed 
from  the  beginninff  in  the  partition  of 
estates,  and  this  had  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  common  changes  of  prop- 
erty, by  the  rapine  of  those  savage  times, 

*  The  proofe  of  this  may  be  found  in  almost 
erery  page  of  Gregory :  among  other  pla<^,  see  1. 
ir^  e.  1 ;  J.  Ti.,c.  20 ;  I.  ix.,  c.  30.  In  all  edicts  pro- 
ceedmg  from  the  fint  kings,  they  are  careful  to  ez- 
prass  the  consent  of  their  subjects.  Clevis's  lan- 
guage runs — Populus  noster  petit.  His  son  Chii- 
oebert  expresses  himself:  \uA  cum  nostris  optima- 
tibus  pertractavimns— convenit  niA  cum  leudis 
nostrts.  But  in  the  fiunous  treaty  of  Andeley,  A. 
D.  567,  no  national  assent  seems  to  have  been  ask- 
ed or  given  to  its  provisions,  which  were  very  im- 
portant And  an  edict  of  one  of  the  Clotaires  (it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  first  or  second  of  that  name, 
though  Montesquieu  has  given  good  reasons  for 
the  latter)  assumes  a  more  magisterial  tone,  with- 
out any  naention  of  the  Leudes. 

t  The  revolution  which  mined  Brunehaut  was 
brought  about  by  the  defection  of  her  chief  nobles, 
especially  Wamachar,  mavor  of  Austrasia.  Upon 
Clotaire  IL's  victory  over  ner,  he  was  compelled  to 
reward  these  adherents  at  the  expense  of  ttie  mon- 
archy. Wamachar  was  made  mayor  of  Burgundy, 
with  an  oath  from  the  king  never  to  dispossess  him. 
— (Fredegarius,  c.  42.)  In  626,  the  nobility  of  Bur- 

Kndy  declined  to  elect  a  ma]ror,  which  seems  to 
ve  been  considered  as  their  right.  From  this 
time  nothing  was  done  without  the  consent  of  the 
aristocracy.  Unless  we  ascribe  all  to  the  different 
ways  of  thinking  in  Gregory  and  Fredegarius,  the 
one  a  Roman  bishop,  the  other  a  Frank  or  Bur- 
gundian,  the  government  was  altogether  changed. 
It  might  even  be  surmised,  that  the  crown  was 
considered  a^more  elective  than  before.  The  au- 
thor of  Gesta  Regum  Francoram,an  old  chronicler 
who  lived  in  those  times,  changes  his  form  of  ex- 
rnssiii^  a  king's  accession  from  that  of  Clotaire 
ll.  OTthe  earlier  kinj^s  he  says  only,  regnum 
tdltat.  But  of  Clotaire,  Franci  quoque  predic- 
tum  Olotairium  regem  parvulum  supra  se  in  reg- 
nom  tCatverunt.  Aeain,  of  the  accession  of  Dago- 
bert  L :  A«strasii  Franci  superiores  congregati  in 
nnum,  Dagobertum  supra  se  in  regnum  statuunt. 
In  another  place,  Decedente  praefato  rege  Clodo- 
veo,  Franci  Clolairinm  seniorem  puerum  ex  tribus 
libi  regem  statuemnt.  Several  other  instances 
iBight  be  quoted 


and  by  royal  munificence.  Thus  arose 
that  landed  aristocracy,  which  became 
the  most  striking  feature  in  the  political 
system  of  Europe  during  many  centuries, 
and  is  in  fact  its  great  distinction,  both 
from  the  despotism  of  Asia,  and  the 
equality  of  republican  governments. 

There  has  been  som^  dispute  about 
the  origin  of  nobility  in  France,^ 
which  might  perhaps  be  settled,  '*^^^- 
or  at  least  better  understood,  by  fixing 
our  conception  of  the  term.  In  our  mod- 
ern acceptation,  it  is  usually  taken  to  im- 
ply certain  distinctive  privileges  in  the 
political  order,  inherent  in  the  blood  of 
the  possessor,  and  consequently  not 
transferable  like  those  which  property 
confers.  Limited  to  this  sense,  nobility, 
I  conceive,  was  unknot  n  to  the  con- 

?[uerors  of  Gaul  till  long  after  the  down* 
all  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  felt,  no 
doubt,  the  common  prejudice  of  mankind 
in  favour  of  those  whose  ancestry  is  con- 
spicuous, when  compared  with  persons 
of  obscure  birth.  This  is  the  primary 
meaning  of  nobility,  and  perfectly  distin- 
guishable from  the  possession  of  exclu- 
sive civil  rights.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  republic,  will  recollect  an  in- 
stance of  the  difference  between  these 
two  species  of  hereditary  distinction,  in 
the  patricii  and  the  nobiles.  Though  I  do 
not  think  that  the  tribes  of  German  ori- 
gin paid  so  much  regard  to  genealogy  as 
some  Scandinavian  and  Celtic  nations 
(else  the  beginnings  of  the  greatest 
houses  would  not  have  been  so  envelop- 
ed in  doubt  as  we  find  them),  there  are 
abundant  traces  of  the  respect  in  which 
families  of  known  antiquity  were  held 
among  them.* 

But  the  essential  distinction  of  ranks  in 
France,  perhaps  also  in  Spain  and  Lom- 
bardy,  was  founded  upon  the  possession 
of  land,  or  upon  civil  employment.  The 
aristocracy  of  wealth  preceded  that  of 


*  The  antiquity  of  French  nobility  is  maintained 
temperately  by  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  t.  i., 

§.  361 ,  and  with  acrimony  b]r  Montesquieu,  Esprit 
es  Loix,  I.  XXX.,  c.  25.  Neither  of  them  proves 
any  more  than  I  have  admitted.  The  expression 
of  Ludovicus  Pius  to  his  freedman,  Rex  fecit  te 
Uberam,  non  nobilem :  quod  impossibile  est  post 
libertatem,  is  very  intelligible,  without  imagining  a 

Erivileged  class.  Of  the  practical  regard  paid  to 
irth,  indeed,  there  are  manjr  proofs.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  recommendation  in  the  choice  of 
bi8hops.^Marcul(i  Formulaj  1.  i.,  c.  4,  cum  notis 
Bignonii,  in  Baluzii  Capitulanbus.)  It  was  proba- 
bly much  considered  in  conferring  dignities.  Fre 
degarius  says  of  Protadius,  mayor  of  the  palace  to 
Brunehaut,  Quoscunque  genere  nobiles  reperiebat, 
totos  humiliare  conabatur,  ut  nullus  reperiretur  qui 
gradum,  quern  arripuerat,  potaistet  assumert 
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birlh,  which  indeed  is  still  chiefly  depend- 
ant upon  the  other  for  its  importance.  A 
Frank  of  large  estate  was  styled  a  noble ; 
if  he  wasted  or  was  despoiled  of  his 
wealth,  his  descendants  fell  into  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  the  new  pos- 
sessor became  noble  in  his  stead.  In 
these  early  ages,  property  did  not  very 
frequently  change  hands,  and  desert  the 
families  who  had  long  possessed  it. 
They  were  noble  by  descent,  therefore, 
because  they  were  rich  by  the  same 
means.  Wealth  gave  them  power,  and 
power  gave  them  pre-eminence.  But  no 
distinction  was  made  by  the  Salique  or 
Lombard  codes  in  the  composition  for 
homicide,  the  great  test  of  political  sta- 
tion, except  in  favour  of  the  king^s  vas- 
sals. It  seems,  however,  by  some  of  the 
barbaric  codes,  those  namely  of  the  Bur- 
^undians,  Visigoths,  Saxons,  and  the  Eng- 
lish colony  of  the  latter  nation,*  that  the 
free  men  were  ranged  by  them  into  two 
or  three  classes,  and  a  difference  made 
in  the  price  at  which  their  lives  were 
valued;  so  that  there  certainly  existed 
the  elements  of  aristocratic  privileges,  if 
we  cannot  in  strictness  admit  their  com- 
pletion at  so  early  a  period.  The  Antrus- 
tions  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks  were  also 
noble,  and  a  composition  was  paid  for  their 
murder  treble  of  that  for  an  ordinary  citi- 
zen: but  this  was  a  personal,  not  an 
hereditary  distinction.  A  link  was  want- 
ing to  connect  their  eminent  privileges 
with  their  posterity ;  and  this  link  was  to 
be  supplied  by  hereditary  benefices. 

Besides  the  lands  distributed  among 
Ftoeai  the  nation,  others  were  reserved  to 
{*nd«-  the  crown,  partly  for  the  support  of 
its  dignity,  and  partly  for  the  exercise  of 
its  munificence.  These  were  called  fis- 
cal lands ;  they  were  dispersed  over  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  formed 
the  most  regular  source  of  revenue.f 
But  the  greater  portion  of  them  were 
granted  out  to  favoured  subjects,  under 
the  name  of  benefices,  the  nature  of 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points    in    the    policy  of   these   ages. 

♦  Leg  Burgand.,  tit.  26.  Leg.  Visigoth.,  1.  ii., 
t.  2,  c.  4  (in  Lindebrog).  Du  Cange,  voc.  Adalingus. 
Nobilia.  Wilkins,  Leg.Ang.  Sax.,  pnssim.  I  think 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  nobility,  founded  either 
upon  birth  or  property,  anddistingnished  from  mere 
personal  freedom,  entered  into  the  Anglo-Saxon 
system.  Thus  the  eorl  and  ctorl  are  opposed  to 
each  other,  like  the  noble  and  roturier  in  France. 

t  The  demesne  lands  of  the  crown  are  continu- 
alif  mentioned  in  the  early  writers ;  the  kings,  in 
joumeymg  to  different  parts  of  their  dominions, 
UK)k  up  their  abode  in  them.  Charlemagne  isTery 
ful  m  his  directions  as  to  their  management.— Ca- 
pitulana,  A.  D.  797,  et  alibi. 


Benefices  were,  it  is  probable, 
most  frequently  bestowed  upon 
the  professed  courtiers,  the  Antrustiones 
or  Leudes,  and  upon  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors. It  by  no  means  appears  that 
any  conditions  of  military  service  were 
expressly  annexed  to  these  grants:  but 
it  may  justly  be  presumed  that  such  fa- 
vours were  not  conferred  without  an  ex- 
pectation of  some  return ;  and  we  read, 
bom  in  law  and  history,  that  beneficiary 
tenants  were  more  closely  connect^ 
with  the  crown  than  mere  allodial  pro- 
prietors. Whoever  possessed  a  benefice 
was  bound  to  serve  his  sovereign  in  the 
field.  But  of  allodial  proprietors  only  the 
owner  of  three  mansi  was  called  upon 
for  personal  service.  Where  there  were 
three  possessors  of  single  mansi,  one 
went  to  the  army,  and  the  others  con- 
tributed to  his  equipment.*  Such  at  least 
were  the  regulations  of  Charlemagne, 
whom  I  cannot  believe,  with  MaWy,  to 
have  relaxed  the  obligations  of  mihtary 
attendance.  After  the  peace  of  Coblentz, 
in  860,  Charles  the  Bald  restored  all,  allo- 
dial property  belonging  to  his  subjects 
who  had  taken  part  against  him,  but  not 
his  own  beneficiary  grants,  which  they 
were  considered  as  having  forfeited. 

Most  of  those  who  have  written  upon 
the  feudal  system,  lay  it  down  that  Tbeir 
benefices  were  originally  precari-  *'"■■• 
ous,  and  revoked  at  pleasure  by  the 
sovereign ;  that  they  were  afterward 
granted  for  life ;  and,  at  a  subsecjuent  pe- 
riod, became  hereditary.  No  satisfactory 
proof,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
brought  of  the  first  stage  in  this  proc- 
ress.f    At  least,  I  am   not  convinced, 

♦  Canitnl.  Car.  Mag.,  ann.  8(r7and  812.  I  can- 
not denne  the  precise  area  of  a  mansus.  It  con- 
sisted, according  to  Du  Cange,  of  twelve  jugera ; 
but  what  he  meant  by  a  juger  I  know  not  The 
ancient  Roman  jnger  was  abont  five  eighths  of  au 
acre ;  the  Parisian  arpent  was  a  fourth  more  than 
one.   This  would  make  a  difference  as  two  to  one. 

t  The  position  which  I  have  taken  upon  me  to 
controvert,  is  laid  down  in  almost  every  writer  on 
the  feudal  system.  Besides  Sir  James  Craie,  Spel- 
msm,  and  other  older  authors,  Houard,  in  his  An- 
ciennes  Loix  des  Francois,  t.  i.,  p.  5,  and  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Benedictine  Collection,  t.  xi.,  p.  163, 
take  the  same  point  for  granted.  Mably,  Ooeerva. 
tions  sur  PHistoire  de  France,  1.  i ,  c.  3,  calls  it, 
une  v6rit6  que  M.  de  Montesquieu  a  tr^sbien  prou- 
vee.  And  Robertson  affirms  with  unusual  poei- 
tiveness,  "These  benefices  were  granted  oiki- 
nally  only  during  pleasure.  No  circumstance  rela- 
ting to  the  customs  of  the  middle  aees  is  better  as- 
certained than  this :  and  innumerable  proofs  of  it 
mi^ht  be  added  to  tho^e  produced  in  L*Esprit  dm 
Loix.  and  by  Du  Cange."— Hist.  Charlea  V.,vol.  i., 
not.  8. 

These  testimonies,  which  Robertson  has  tiot 
chosen  to  bring'  forward,  we  cannot  conjecture ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  comprehend  by  what  feUc^  ImT 
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that  beneficiary  grants  were  ever  consid- 
ered as  resumable  at  pleasure,  unless 
where  some  delinquoncy  could  be  impu- 
ted to  the  vassal.  It  is  possible,  though 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  documents  which 
prove  it,  that  benefices  may,  in  some  in- 
stances, have  been  granted  for  a  term  of 
years,  since  even  fiefs,  in  much  later 
times,  were  occasionally  of  no  greater 
extent.  Their  ordinary  duration,  how- 
ever, was  at  least  the  life  of  the  posses- 
sor, after  which  they  reverted  to  the 

has  discorered,  in  the  penury  of  historical  records 
during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  innumera- 
ble proo£B  of  a  usage  which,  by  the  confession  of 
all,  did  not  exist  at  any  later  period.  But  as  the 
anthoritiea  quoted  by  Montesquieu  have  appeared 
conclusive  both  to  Mably  and  Robertson,  tt  mav 
be  proper  to  examine  them  separately.  The  fol- 
lowmg  is  the  passage  in  the  L'Esprit  des  Loi^  on 
which  they  rely. 

On  ne  pent  pas  douter  que  d*abord  les  fieft  ne 
fussent  amovibles.  On  voit,  dans  Gr^goire  de 
Tours,  que  Pon  ote  k  Sun^xisile  et  k  Galloman 
tout  ce  qu'ils  tenoient  du  fisc,  et  qu'on  ne  leur 
laisse  que  ce  qu'ils  avofent  en  propri6t6.  Gontran, 
^vant  an  trone  son  neveu  Childebert,  eut  une 
conftrence  secrette  avec  lui,  et  lui  indiqua  ceux  k 
qui  il  dsvoit  donner  des  fiefe,  et  ceux  k  qui  il  deroit 
les  6cer.  Dans  une  formule  da  Marculfe,  le  roi 
donne  en  Change,  non  seulement  des  b6n6fices 
que  son  5sc  tenoit,  mais  encore  ceux  qu'un  autre 
avoit  tenus.  La  loi  des  Lombards  oppose  les  b^n- 
^fices  k  la  propri^t^.  Lei  historiens,  les  formules, 
les  codes  des  diffi^rens  peupies  barbares,  tous  les 
monumens  qui  nous  restent,  soot  unanimes.  En- 
fin,  ceux  qui  ont  ^crit  le  Livre  des  Fiefs,  nous  ap- 
prennent  que  d'abord  les  seigneurs  purent  les  oter 
a  leur  voloni4»qn*en8Utte  ils  les  assurirent  pour  un 
an,  et  aprte  leBdonnirent  i>our  toujours,  Lxxx.,  c.i6. 

The  first  of  Mont^nien'«  authorities  is  from 
Gregory  of  Tours,  I.  ix.,  c.  38.  Snnegisilus  and 
GalMMDagnus,  two  courtiers  of  Childelwrt,  having 
been  accused  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  fied  to 
sanctuary,  and  refused  to  stand  their  triaL  Their 
beneficiary  lands  were  upon  this  very  justly  taken 
awav  by  a  judicial  sentence.  What  argument  can 
be  drawn  from  a  cam  of  forfeiture  for  treason  or 
outlawry,  that  benefices  were  granted  only  during 
pleasure  ?  2.  Gontran  is  said  by  Gregory  to  have 
advised  his  nephew  Childebert,  quos  honoraret 
muneribus,  quos  ab  honore  depelleret,  1.  viL,  33. 
But  komow  is  more  commonly  used  in  the  earlieet 
writers  for  an  office  of  digni^  than  for  a  landed  es- 
tate ;  and  even  were  the  word  to  bear  in  this  place 
the  latter  meaning,  we  could  not  fairly  depend  on 
an  authority,  drawn  from  times  of  pecuUar  tyranny 
and  civil  convulsion.  I  am  not  contending  that 
men  were  secure  in  their  beneficiary,  since  they 
certainly  were  not  so  in  their  allodial  estates :  the 
sole  question  is  as  to  the  right  they  were  supposed 
to  possess  in  respect  of  them.  3.  In  the  precedent 
of  MarcuUus,  quoted  by  Montesquieu,  the  king  is 
anppoaed  to  grant  lands  which  some  other  person 
lad  lately  held.  But  this  is  meant  as  a  designation 
of  the  premises,  and  would  be  perfectly  applicable, 
though  the  late  possessor  were  dead.  4.  ft  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  Lombard  laws  (that  is,  laws 
tnacted  by  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  in  Lom- 
oatdy),  and  the  general  tenour  of  ancient  records, 
with  a  few  exceptions^  oppose  benefices  to  propri- 
sty :  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  former  were 
nsvocable  at  pleaflora.   This  opposition  of  aUodial 


fisc*  Nor  can  I  agree  with  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  hereditary  beuefi 
ces  under  the  first  race  of  French  kings 
The  codes  of  the  Burgundians  and  of  the 
Visigoths,  which  advert  to  them,  are,  by 
analogy,  witnesses  to  the  contrary  .f  The 
precedents  given  in  the  forms  of  Marcul- 
fus  (about  660)  for  the  grant  of  a  bene- 
fice, contain  very  full  terms,  extending  it 
to  the  heirs  of  the  beneficiary .|  And 
Mably  has  plausibly  inferred  the  perpetu- 
ity of  benefices,  at  least  in  some  instan- 

to  feudal  estates  subsists  at  present,  though  the  ten- 
ure of  the  latter  is  any  thing  rather  than  precarious. 
5.  As  to  the  Libri  Feudorum,  which  are  a  compila- 
tion by  some  Milanese  lawyers  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, they  cannot  be  deemed  of  much  authority  for 
the  earlier  history  of  the  feudal  system  in  France. 
There  is  certainly  reason  to  think,  that  even  in  the 
eleventh  century,  the  tenure  of  fiefs  in  some  parts 
of  Lombardy  was  rather  precapoas ;  but  whether 
this  were  bv  anr  other  law  than  that  of  the  strong 
er,  it  would  be  hard  to  determme. 

Du  Cange,  to  whom  Robertson  also  refers,  gives 
this  definiiion  of  a  benefice ;  prsdium  fiscale,  quod 
a  rege  vel  principe,  vel  ab  alio  quolibet  ad  vitam 
viro  nobili  utendum  conceditur.  In  a  subsequent 
place,  indeed,  he  says :  nee  tantum  erant  ad  vi- 
tam, sed  pro  libitu  auferebantnr.  For  this  he  only 
cites  a  letter  of  the  bishops  to  Louis  the  Debonair ; 
Ecclesia  nobis  a  Deo  commissa  non  talia  sunt 
beneficia,  et  hujusmodi  regis  proprietas,  ut  pro  lib 
itu  suo  inconsult^  illas  possit  oare,  aut  aufene. 
But  how  slight  a  foundation  does  this  afibrd  fior 
the  inference  that  lay  benefices  were  actually  lia- 
ble to  be  resumed  at  pleasure !  Suppose  even  this 
to  be  a  necessary  application  in  the  argument  of 
those  bishops,  is  it  certain  that  they  stated  the  law 
of  their  countrv  with  accuracv  ?  Do  we  not  find 
greater  errors  than  this  every  day  in  men's  speech 
and  writings,  relative  to  pomts  with  which  they 
are  not  immediately  concerned  ?  In  fact,  there  is 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  benefices  were  granted 
not  only  for  life,  but  as  inheritances,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis.  In  the  next  sentence  Du  Cange  adds  a 
qualification  which  puts  an  end  to  the  controversy, 
so  far  as  his  authority  is  concerned ;  Non  temere 
tamen,  nee  sine  uiali  judiew  auferebantnr.  That 
those  two  sentences  contradict  each  other  is  man- 
ifest ;  the  latter,  in  my  opinion,  is  t^e  more  correct 
position. 

*  The  following  passage  from  Gregory  of  Tours 
seems  to  prove,  that  although  sons  were  occasion- 
ally permitted  to  succeed  their  fathers,  an  indul- 
Sence  which  easily  grew  up  into  a  right,  the  crown 
ad,  in  his  time,  an  unquestionable  reversion  after 
the  death  of  its  original  beneficiary.  Hoc  tempore 
et  'Wandelinus,  nutritor  Childebert!  regis,  obiit; 
sed  in  locum  ejus  nuUus  est  subrogatus,  eo  quod 
regina  mater  curam  velit  propriam  habere  de  nlio. 
QuoKunque  de  Jueo  wumit,  jud  juribua  ttmt  uiaH, 
Obiit  his  diebus  Bodegesilus  dux  plenus  dierum « 
sed  nihil  de  facultate  ems  filiis  minutum  est,  L  viii 
c.  22.  Gregory's  work,  however,  does  not  go  fiu 
ther  than  595. 

t  Leges  Burgundionum,  tit  i  Leges  Wisigoth., 
1.  v.,  tit.  2. 

X  Marculf.,  form.  xii.  and  xiv.,1.  i  This  prece- 
dent was  in  use  down  to  the  eleventh  century  -,  its 
expressions  recur  in  almost  every  charter.  The 
earliest  instance  I  have  seen  of  an  actual  mnt  to 
a  private  person,  is  of  Charlemagne  to  one  JolKa»  in 
795.— Bafuzii  Capitolaria,  t.  ii,  p.  140a 
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ces.  from  the  lanffoage  of  the  treaty  at 
Andely  in  587,  and  of  an  edict  of  Clotaire 
II.  some  years  later.*  We  can  hardly 
doubt  at  least  that  cliildren  would  put  in 
a  very  strong  cl^m  to  what  their  father 
had  enjoyed;  and  the  weakness  of  the 
crown  m  the  seventh  century  must  have 
rendered  it  difficult  to  reclaim  its  property. 
A  natural  consequence  of  hereditary 
Sab-infeu-  benefices  was  that  those  who 
*•**<"»•  possessed  them  carved  out  por- 
tions to  be  held  of  themselves  by  a  simi- 
lar tenure.  Abundant  proofs  of  this  cus- 
tom, best  known  by  the  name  of  sub-in- 
feudation,  occur  even  in  the  capitularies 
of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.  At  a  later 
period  it  became  universal ;  and  what 
had  begun  perhaps  through  ambition  or 
pride,  was  at  last  dictated  by  necessity. 
In  that  dissolution  of  all  law  which  en- 
sued after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the 
powerful  leaders,  constantly  engaged  in 
domestic  warfare,  placed  their  chief  de- 
pendance  upon  men  whom  they  attached 
by  gratitude,  and  bound  by  strong  condi- 
tions. The  oath  of  Mehty  which  they 
had  taken,  the  homage  which  they  had 
paid  to  the  sovereign,  they  exacted  from 
their  own  vassals.  To  render  military 
service  became  the  essential  obligation 
which  the  tenant  of  a  benefice  under- 
took; and  out  of  those  ancient  grants, 
now  become  for  the  most  part  hereditary, 
there  grew  up  in  the  tenth  century,  both 
in  name  and  reality,  the  system  of  feudal 
tenures.! 

*  Qoicquid  antetati  reges  ecclesiis  aat  fidelibns 
salt  contnlenint,  aut  adhuc  conferre  cum  juatitiA 
Deo  propitiante  Toluerint,  atabiltter  couservetur; 
et  quicqui4  unicuiqae  fidemim  in  utriusque  regno 
per  legem  et  justitiam  redhibetur,  nullum  ei  pne- 
judicium  ponatur,  aed  liceat  rea  debitaa  poeaidere 
atque  recipere.  Et  ai  aliquid  «nicuique  per  inter- 
regna aine  culp4  aublatum  eat,  audientiA  habitft 
reetauretur.  Et  de  eo  quod  per  munilicentiaa  pne- 
cedentium  regum  unuaquiaque  uaque  ad  tranailum 
glorioes  memoris  domui  Chlothftcharii  regis  poe- 
aedit,  cum  aecuritate  poaaideat;  et  quod  exmde 
fidelibua  personis  ablatum  eat,  de  prseaenti  recipiat. 
Foedua  Andebacum,  in  Gregor.  Turon.,  1.  ix.,  c.  20. 

Quscumjue  eccleaia  vel  clericis  vel  quibualibet 
peraonia  a  glorioas  memorie  prefatia  pnncipibus 
munificentis  largitate  collate  sunt,  omni  firmitate 

Krdurent.— Edict.  Chlotacbar.  I.  vel  potiua  II.  in 
>cueil  dea  Hiatoriena,  t.  It.,  p.  116. 
t  Somner  says,  that  he  has  not  found  the  word 
feudum  anterior  to  the  year  1000 ;  and  Muratori,  a 
etiil  greater  authority,  doubts  whether  it  waa  used 
ao  early.  I  have,  however,  observed  the  worda 
feum  and  fevum,  which  are  manifeatly  corruptiona 
of  feudnm,  in  a^veral  charteia  about  960.— Vaia- 
•ette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  ii.,  Appendix,  p.  107. 
128,  et  alibi.  Some  of  these  fiefa  appear  not  to 
have  been  hereditary.  But,  independently  of  poa- 
itivq.in8tance8,  can  it  be  doubted  that  some  word 
of  barbaroua  original  must  have  answered,  in  the 
ven»cularlaneuage8,tothcUtinbeneficiumT  See 
Du  Cange  v.  Feodam. 


This  revolution  was  accompanied  by 
another  still  more  important.  ugo,pM4to 
The  provincial  governors,  the  or  provioctei 
dukes  and  counts*  to  whom  «<>»«">«»• 
we  may  add  the  marquises  or  mar- 
graves, mtrusted  with  the  custody  of  the 
frontiers,  had  taken  the  lead  in  all  pi^ 
lie  measures  after  the  decline  of  tbo 
Merovingian  kings.  Charlemagne,  duly 
jealous  of  their  ascendency,  checked  it 
by  suffering  the  dutchies  to  expire  with- 
out  renew^,  by  granting  very  few  coun- 
ties hereditaril}^,  by  removing  the  admin- 
istration Qf  justice  from  the  hands  of  the 
counts  into  those  of  his  own  itinerant 
judges,  and,  if  we  are  not  deceived  in 
his  policy,  by  elevating  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal order  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the 
nobility.  Even  in  his  time,  the  faults  of 
the  counts  are  the  constant  theme  of  the 
capitularies ;  their  dissipation  and  neglect 
of  duty,  their  oppression  of  the  poorer 
proprietors,  and  tneir  artful  attempts  to 
appropriate  the  crown  lands  situated 
within  their  territory.*  If  Charlemagne 
was  unable  to  redress  those  evils,  1h>w 
much  must  they  have  increased  under 
his  posterity!  That  great  prince  seldom 
gave  more  than  one  county  to  the  same 
person ;  and,  as  they  were  generally  of 
moderate  size,  co-extensive  with  episco- 
pal diocesses,  there  was  less  danger,  if 
this  policy  had  been  followed,  of  Uieir 
becoming  indei>endent.t  But  Louis  die 
Debonair,  and,  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
Charies  the  Bald,  allowed  several  coun- 
ties to  be  enjoyed  by  the  same  person. 
The  possessors  constantly  aimed  at  ac- 
quiring private  estates  within  the  limits 
of  their  charge,  and  thus  both  rendered 
themselves  formidable,  and  assumed  a 
kind  of  patrimonial  right  to  their  digni- 
ties. By  a  capitulary  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  A.  D.  877,  the  succession  of  a  son 
to  the  father's  county  appears  to  be  rec- 
ognised as  a  known  usage.{  In  the  next 
century  there  followed  an  entire  prostra- 
tiont)f  the  royal  authoriQr,  and  the  counts 
usurped  their  governments  as  little  sover- 
eignties, with  the  domains  and  all  rega- 
lian  rights,  subject  only  to  the  feudal  su- 
periority of  the  king.^    They  now  added 

*  Capltularia  Car.  Mag.  et  Lod.  Pii.,  paaaiiiL 
Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  t.  ii.,  p.  158.  Gail 
lard,  Vie  de  Charlem.,  t  iii.,  p.  118. 

t  Vaisaette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t  i.,  p.  587» 
700,  and  not.  87. 

%  Baluzii  Capitularia,  t.  it,  p.  263  and  269. 
Thia  ia  a  queationable  point,  and  most  French  an- 
tiquaries consider  this  famous  capitulary  aa  thm 
foundation  of  an  hereditary  right  m  countiea.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  there  waa  at  leaat  a 
practice  of  auccession,  which  ia  implied  and  guar 
antied  by  this  provision. 

^  It  appears,  by  the  record  of  a  pioc«n  in  MS 
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file  name  of  the  county  to  their  own, 
and  their  wives  took  the  appellation  of 
countess.*  In  Italy,  the  independence 
of  the  dukes  was  still  more  complete ; 
and  although  Otho  the  Great  and  his  de- 
scendants kept  a  stricter  rein  over  those 
of  Germany,  yet  we  find  the  great  fiefs 
of  their  empire,  throughout  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, granted  almost  invariably  to  the 
male  and  even  female  heirs  of  the  last 
possessor. 

Meanwhile,  the  allodial  proprietors, 
chMunoe  ^^^  ^*^  hitherto  rormed  the 
aiiodai  iato  Strength  of  the  state,  fell  into  a 
Jjjjjf'**  much  worse  condition.  They 
"**'  were  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of 
the  counts,  who,  whether  as  magistrates 
and  governors,  or  as  overbearing  lords, 
had  it  always  in  their  power  to  harass 
them.  Every  district  was  exposed  to 
continual  hostilities;  sometimes  from  a 
foreign  enemy,  more  often  from  the  own- 
ers of  castles  and  fastnesses,  which  in  the 
tenth  century,  under  pretence  of  resisting 
the  Normans  and  Hungarians,  served  the 
purposes  of  private  war.  Against  such  a 
system  of  rapine,  the  military  compact 
of  lord  and  vassal  was  the  only  effectual 
shield;  its  essence  was  the  reciprocity 
of  service  and  protection.  But  an  insula- 
ted allodialist  nad  no  support :  his  for- 
tunes were  strangely  changed,  since  he 
claimed,  at  least  in  right,  a  share  in  the 
legislation  of  his  country,  and  could  com- 
pare with  pride  his  patrimonial  fields  with 
the  temporary  benefices  of  the  crown. 
Without  law  to  redress  his  injuries,  with- 
out the  royal  power  to  support  his  right, 
he  had  no  course  left  but  to  compromise 
with  oppression,  and  subject  himself,  in 
return  for  protection,  to  a  feudal  lord. 
During  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
it  appears  that  allodial  lands  in  France  had 
chiefly  become  feudal :  that  is,  they  had 
been  surrendered  by  their  proprietors, 
and  received  back  again  upon  the  feudal 
conditions ;  or^  more  frequently,  perhaps, 
the  owner  had  been  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  the  man  or  vassal  of  a 
suzerain,  and  thus  to  confess  an  original 
grant  which  had  never  existed.f  Changes 


that  the  counts  of  Toulouse  had  already  so  far 
iMorped  the  rights  of  their  sovereign,  as  to  claim 
an  estate  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  royal  bene- 
fice.^HiBt.  de  Languedoc,  t.  ii.,  Appen.,  p.  56. 

*  Yaissette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  i.,  p.  568,  and 
fatA  %  ii.t  P-  38,  109,  and  Appendix,  p.  56. 

f  Hiat  de  Languedoc,  t.  u.,  p.  109.  It  must  be 
ecnfessed,  that  there  do  not  occur  so  many  specific 
instances  of  this  conversion  of  allodial  tenure  into 
feadal,  as  might  be  expected,  in  order  to  warrant 
the  supposition  in  the  text.  Several  records,  how. 
ever,  are  quoted  by  Robertson,  Hist.  Charles  V., 
■oCe  8 ;  and  others  may  be  found  in  diplomatic  col- 
laekiaDe.  A  precedent  for  surrendering  allodial  prop- 


of  the  same  nature,  though  not  perhaps 
so  extensive,  or  so  distinctly  to  he  traced 
took  place  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Yet 
it  would  be  inaccurate  to  assert  that  the 
prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  has  been 
unlimited ;  in  a  great  part  of  France,  allo- 
dial tenures  always  subsisted ;  and  many 
estates  in  the  empire  were  of  the  same 
description.* 

There  are,  however,  vestiges  of  a  very 
universal  custom  distinguishable 
from  the  feudal  tenure  of  land,  orpenonai 
though  so  analogous  to  it,  that  it  commend 
seems  to  have  nearly  escaped  •"®'** 
the  notice  of  antiquaries.  From  this  si- 
lence of  other  wnters,  and  the  great  ob- 
scurity of  the  subject,  I  am  almost  afraid 
to  notice,  what  several  passages  in  an- 
cient laws  and  instruments  concur  to 
prove,  that,  besides  the  relation  estabhsh- 
ed  between  lord  and  vassal  by  beneficiary 
grants,  there  was  another  species  more 
personal,  and  more  closely  resembling 
that  of  patron  and  chent  in  the  Roman 
republic.  This  was  usually  called  com- 
mendation; and  appears  to  have  been 
founded  on  two  ver^  general  principles, 
both  of  which  the  distracted  state  of  so- 
ciety inculcated.  The  weak  needed  the 
protection  of  the  powerful ;  and  the  gov- 
ernment needed  some  security  for  pubhc 
order.  Even  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Franks,  Salvian,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, mentions  the  custom  of  obtaining 

erty  to  the  king,  and  receiring  it  back  as  his  bene- 
fice, appears  even  in  Marculfiis,  I.  i.,  form.  13.  The 
county  of  Cominges,  between  the  ryrenees,  Tou- 
louse, and  Bigorre,  was  allodial  till  1244,  when  it 
was  put  under  the  feudal  protection  of  the  Count 
of  Toulouse.  It  devolved  by  escheat  to  the  crown 
in  1443.— ViUaret,  t  xv.,  p.  346. 

In  many  early  charters,  the  king  confirms  the 
possession  even  of  allodial  property,  for  greater  se- 
curity in  lawless  times ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
those  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the  word 
allodium  is  continually  used  for  a  feud,  or  heredita- 
ry benefice,  which  renders  this  subject  still  more 
obscure. 

*  The  maxim,  Nulle  terre  sans  seigneur,  was  so 
far  from  being  universally  received  in  France,  that 
in  almost  all  southern  provinces,  or  pays  du  droit 
6crit,  lands  were  presumed  to  be  allodial,  unless 
the  contrary  was  shown,  or,  as  it  was  called,  franc- 
aleux  sans  titre.  The  parliaments,  however,  seem 
latterly  to  have  inclinea  against  this  presumption, 
and  have  thrown  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  party 
claiming  allodiality.  For  this  see  Denisart,  Die- 
tionnaire  des  Decisions,  art.  Franc-aleu.  And  the 
famous  maxim  of  the  Chancellor  Duprat,  nulle 
terre  sans  seigneur,  was  true,  as  I  learn  from  the 
dictionary  of  Houard,  with  respect  to  jurisdiction, 
thouffh  false  as  to  tenure:  all(xlial  lands  insulated 
(enclaves)  within  the  fief  of  a  lord,  being  subject 
to  his  territorial  justice.— Diet,  de  Houard,  art 
Alen. 

In  Germany,  according  to  Du  Cange.  voc.  Baro, 
there  is  a  distinction  between  Barones  and  Sem 
per-Barones;   the  latter  holding  their  lands  aU<^ 
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the  protection  of  the  great  by  money,  and 
blames  their  rapacity,  though  he  allows 
the  natural  reasonableness  of  the  prac- 
tice.* The  disadvantageous  condition  of 
the  less  powerful  freemen,  which  ended 
m  the  servitude  of  one  part,  and  in  the 
feudal  vassalage  of  another,  led  such  as 
fortunately  still  preserved  their  a]lodial 

Eroperty  to  ensure  its  defence  by  a  stipu- 
tted  payment  of  money.  Such  pay- 
ments, called  Salvamenta,  may  be  traced 
in  extant  charters,  chiefly  indeed  of  mon- 
asteries.! In  the  case  of  private  persons, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  this  voluntary 
contract  was  frequently  changed  by  the 
stronger  party  into  a  perfect  feudal  de- 
pendance.  From  this,  however,  as  I 
miagine,  it  properly  differed  in  being  ca- 
pable of  dissolution  at  the  inferior's  pleas- 
ure, without  incurring  a  forfeiture,  as  well 
as  in  having  no  relation  to  land.  Hom- 
age, however,  seems  to  have  been  inci- 
dent to  commendation,  as  well  as  to  vas- 
salage. Military  service  was  sometimes, 
the  condition  of  this  engagement.  It  was 
the  law  of  France,  so  late  at  least  as  the 
commencement  of  the  third  race  of  kings, 
that  no  man  could  take  a  part  in  private 
wars  except  in  defence  of  his  own  lord. 
This  we  learn  from  an  historian  about  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  who  relates  that 
one  Erminfrid,  having  iJeen  released  from 
his  homage  to  Count  Burchard,  on  ceding 
the  lief  he  had  held  of  him  to  a  monas- 
tery, renewed  the  ceremony  on  a  war 
breaking  out  between  Burchard  and  an- 
other nobleman,  wherein  he  was  desirous 
to  give  assistance ;  since,  the  author  ob- 
serves, it  is  not,  nor  has  been  the  prac- 
tice in  France,  for  any  man  to  be  con- 
cemeJ  in  war,  except  m  the  presence  or 
by  the  command  of  his  lonf.J  Indeed, 
there  is  reason  to  infer,  from  the  capitu- 
aries  of  Charles  the  Bald,  that  every  man 
was  bound  to  attach  himself  to  some  lord, 
though  it  was  the  privilege  of  a  freeman 
to  choose  his  own  superior.^    And  this 


*  Du  Cange,  v.  SalvameDtum. 

t  Id.,  Ibid. 

i  Recueil  des  Hiatoriens,  t  z.,  p.  355. 

f  Unusquisque  liber  homo,  post  mortem  domini 
8UI,  licentiam  habeat  se  comroendandi  inter  Iubc 
tria  re^a  ad  quemcunque  Toluerit.  Similiter  et 
ills  <^m  nondum  alicai  commendatai  eet — Baluzii 
Capitularia,  tome  i.,  p.  443.  A.  D.  806.  Volumus 
etiam  ut  unusquisque  liber  homo  in  nostro  re^o 
Mniorem  qualem  voluerit  in  nobis  et  in  nostris 
fidelibus  recipiat. — Capit  Car.  Cain.  A.  D.  877. 
Et  volumus  ut  cujuscunque  nostrum  homo,  in  cu- 
juscunqiie  regno  sit,  cum  seniore  suo  in  hostem, 
▼el,  aliis  suis  utiiitatibus  pergat— Ibid.  See  too 
Baluze,  t.  i.,  p.  536,  537. 

By  the  Establishments  of  St.  Louis,  c.  87,  every 
•  winger  coming  to  settle  within  a  barony  was  to 
a  knowledge  the  baron  as  lord  within  a  7«ar  and  a 


is  strongly  supported  by  the  analogy  ^f 
our  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  where  it  is  fre- 
quently repeated,  that  no  man  should  con- 
tinue without  a  lord.  There  are,  too,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  a  great  number  of  pas- 
sages in  Domesday-book  which  confirm 
this  distinction  between  personal  com- 
mendation and  the  beneficiary  tenure  of 
land.  Perhaps  I  may  be  thought  to  dweU 
too  prolixly  on  this  obscure  custom;  but 
as  it  tends  to  illustrate  those  mutual  re- 
lations of  lord  and  vassal  which  supplied 
the  place  of  regular  government  m  the 
polity  of  Europe,  and  has  seldom  or  never 
oeen  explicitly  noticed,  its  introduction 
seemed  not  improper. 

It  has  beeu  sometimes  said  that  feuds 
were  first  rendered  hereditary  in  Ger- 
many by  Conrad  II.,  sumamed  Edict  of  coa. 
the  Salic.  This  opinion  is  per-  wdibeSaik. 
haps  erroneous.  But  there  is  a  famous 
edict  of  that  emperor  at  Milan,  in  the  year 
1037,  which,  though  immediately  relating 
only  to  Lombardy,  marks  the  full  matu- 
rity of  the  system,  and  the  last  stage  of 
its  progress.*  I  have  remarked  already 
the  custom  of  sub-infeudation,  or  grants 
of  lands  by  vassals  to  be  held  of  them- 
selves, which  had  grown  up  with  the 
growth  of  these  tenures.  There  had  oc- 
curred, however,  some  disagreement,  for 
want  of  settled  usage,  between  these  in- 
ferior vassals  and  their  immediate  lords, 
which  this  edict  was  expressly  designed 
to  remove.  Four  regulations  of  great 
importance  are  established  therein ;  that 
no  man  should  be  deprived  of  his  fief, 
whether  held  of  the  emperor  or  a  mesne 
lord,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and 
the  judgment  of  his  peers  ;t   that  from 


day,  or  pay  a  fine.  In  some  places,  he  even  be- 
came the  serf  or  villein  of  the  lord.— -Ordonnancea 
des  Rois,  p.  187.  Upon  this  jealousy  of  unknown 
settlers,  which  pervades  the  policy  ol  the  middle 
ages,  was  founded  the  droit  a'aubaine,  or  right  to 
their  moveables  aA«r  their  decease. — See  preface 
to  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t  i.^  p.  15. 

The  article  Conunendatio,  m  Du  Cange*s  Gioa- 
sary,  furnishes  some  hinu  upon  this  subject,  which 
however  that  author  does  not  seem  to  have  fuUy 
apprehended.  Carpentier,  in  his  Supplement  to 
the  Glossary,  under  the  word  Vassaticum,  gives 
the  clearest  notice  of  it  that  I  have  anywhere 
found.  Since  writing  the  above  note,  I  have  foand 
the  subject  touched  by  M.  de  Montloeier,  Hist,  de 
la  Monarchie  Fran^aise,  t.  i.,  p.  854. 

♦  Spelman  tells  us,  in  his  Treatise  of  Feuds, 
chap,  li.,  that  Conradus  Salicus,  a  French  emperor ^ 
b^v'  German  deecent  [what  can  this  mean  ^  weet 
to  Rome  about  915  to  fetch  his  crown  from  Pope 
John  X.,  when,  according  to  him,  the  succeesioii 
of  a  son  to  his  father's  fief  was  first  conceded.  An 
almost  unparalleled  blunder  in  so  learned  a  writer ! 
Conrad  the  Salic  was  elected  at  Worms  in  1084^ 
crowned  at  Rome  b^  John  XI JL  in  1027,  and  made 
this  edict  at  Milan  m  1037. 

t  Nisi  secundiim  constitutionem  antecessorui^ 
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rach  Judgment  an  immediate  yasaal  might  i 
appeal  to  his  sovereign ;  that  fiefs  should 
De  inherited  b^  sons  and  their  children ; 
(H-,  in  their  failure,  by  brothers,  provided 
they  werefeuda  patemay  such  as  had  de- 
scended from  the  father;*  and  that  the 
lord  should  not  alienate  the  fief  of  his 
vassal  without  his  consent.f 

Such  was  the  progress  of  these  feudal 
tenures,  which  determined  the  political 
character  of  every  European  monarchy 
where  they  prevailed,  as  well  as  formed 
the  foundations  of  its  jurisprudence.  It 
IS  certainly  inaccurate  to  refer  this  sys- 
tem, as  is  frequently  done,  to  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern 
nations,  though  in  the  beneficiary  grants 
of  those  conquerors  we  trace  its  begin- 
mng.  Five  centuries,  however,  elapsed 
before  the  allodial  tenures,  which  had 
been  incomparably  the  more  general, 
gave  wav,  and  before  the  reciprocal  con- 
tract of  the  feud  attained  its  maturity.  It 
is  now  time  to  describe  the  legal  quaU- 
ties  and  effects  of  this  relation,  so  far 
only  as  may  be  requisite  to  understand 
its  influence  upon  the  political  system. 

The  essential  principle  of  a  fief  was  a 
Frificipiet  Q^^it^^  contract  of  support  and 
•Tafeodai  fidelity.  Whatever  obligations 
■■'■*^**^  it  laid  upon  the  vassal  of  ser- 
vice to  his  lord,  corresponding  duties 
of  protection  were  imposed  bv  it  on 
the  lord  towards  his  vassal.^  If  these 
were  transgressed  on  either  side,  the 


Dottrornmv  et  jadiciom  pariam  tuoram ;  the  veiy 
ezprewions  of  Magna  Cbarta. 

*  **  Gerardus  Doteth,**  says  Sir  H.  Spelman,  **  that 
this  law  settled  Dot  the  feud  upoD  the  eldest  son, 
or  an  J  other  son  of  the  feadatorv  particularly ;  but 
left  it  in  the  lord^s  election  to  please  himself  with 
which  he  woald.**  But  the  phrase  of  the  edict 
runs,  fiUos  ejus  beneficium  tenere :  which,  when 
nothing  more  is  said,  can  only  mean  a  partition 
amonff  the  sons. 

f  liie  last  provision  may  seem  strange,  at  so  ad* 
Tanced  a  period  of  the  srstem ;  yet,  according  to 
Giannone,  feuds  were  still  revocable  by  the  lord  in 
some  parts  of  Liorobardy.— Istoria  di  Napoli,  1.  xiii., 
e.  3.  It  seems,  however,  no  more  than  had  been 
already  enacted  by  the  first  clause  of  this  edict. 
Another  interpretation  is  possible;  namely,  that 
the  lord  shoola  not  alienate  his  own  seignory  with- 
out his  vassal's  consent,  which  was  agreeable  to 
the  feudal  tenures.  This  indeed  would  be  putting 
nther  a  forced  construction  on  the  words,  ne  do- 
noDO  feudum  militis  alienare  liceat. 

t  Crag.,  Jus  Feudale,  1.  ii.,  tit.  1 1 .  Beaumanoir, 
CoQtumes  de  Beauvoisis,  c.  Ixi.,  p.  311.  Ass.  de 
•'  ^ ,  e.  217     Lib.  Feud.,  L  il,  til.  26,  47. 


Upon  the  mutual  obligation  of  the  lord  towards 
bia  vacnl  seems  to  be  ibimded  the  law  of  warranty, 
which  compelled  him  to  make  indemnification 
where  the  tenant  was  evicted  of  his  land.  This 
obligation,  however  unreasonable  it  may  appear  to 
OS,  exteikled,  according  to  the  Ceudal  lawyeni,  to 
cases  of  mere  donation.— Crag.,  1.  il,tit.  4.  But- 
Ws  24otes  on  Co.  Litt.,  p.  365. 


one  forfeited  his  luid,  the  other  bis 
seigniory,  or  rights  over  it.  Nor  werr 
motives  of  interest  left  alone  to  operate: 
in  securing  the  feudal  connexion.  Thie 
associations  founded  upon  ancient  custom 
and  friendly  attachment,  the  impulses  ot 
gratitude  and  honour,  the  dread  of  infamy, 
the  sanctions  of  religion,  were  all  em* 
ployed  to  strengthen  these  ties,  and  to 
render  them  equally  powerful  with  the 
relations  of  nature,  and  far  more  so  than 
those  of  pohtical  society.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion agitated  among  the  feudal  lawyers, 
whether  a  vassal  is  bound  to  follow  the 
standard  of  his  lord  against  his  own 
kindred.*  It  was  one  more  important 
whether  he  must  do  so  against  the  king 
In  the  works  of  those  who  wrote  wher 
the  feudal  system  was  declininff,  or  whr 
were  anxious  to  maintain  the  royst 
authority,  this  is  commonly  decided  ir 
the  negative^  Littleton  gives  a  form  of 
homage,  with  a  reservation  of  the  allegi 
ance  due  to  the  sovereign  ;t  and  the  same 
prevailed  in  Normandy  and  some  other 
countries.^  A  law  of  ^Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  enjoms,  that  in  every  oath  of  fealty 
to  an  inferior  lord,  the  vassal^s  duty  to  the 
emperor  should  be  expressly  reserved. 
But  it  was  not  so  during  the  height  of  the 
feudal  system  in  France.  The  vassals 
of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  never  hesi- 
tated to  adhere  to  them  against  the  sover- 
eign, nor  do  they  appear  to  have  incur- 
red any  blame  on  that  account.  Even 
so  late  as  the  age  of  St.  Louis,  it  is  laid 
down  in  his  establishments,  that  if  justice 
is  refused  by  the  king  to  one  of  his  vas- 
sals, he  might  summon  his  own  tenants, 
under  pensdty  of  forfeiting  their  fiefs,  to 
assist  him  in  obtaining  redress  by  arms.^ 

♦  Crag.,  1.  ii.,  tit.  4.  f  Sect  Ixxxv. 

t  Houard,  Anc.  Loiz  des  Francois,  p.  114.  See 
too  an  instance  of  this  reservation  in  Recueil  des 
Historiens,  t.  zi.,  447. 

^  Si  le  Sire  dit  a  son  homme  hge ;  Venez  vous 
en  avec  moi,  je  veuz  guerroyer  mon  Seigneur,  qui 
me  denie  le  jugement  de  sa  cour,  le  vassal  doit  re- 
pondre ;  i*irai  scavoir,  s'il  est  ainsi  que  vous  me 
dites.  Alors  il  doit  aller  trouver  le  sup^rieur,  et 
luy  dire :  Sire,  le  gentilhomme  de  qui  je  tiens  mon 
fief,  se  plaint  que  vous  lui  refusez  justice ;  je  vions 
pour  en  scavoir  la  v6rit6 ;  car  je  suis  semonc^  de 
marcher  en  guerre  contre  vous.  Si  la  reponse  est 
que  volontiers  il  fera  droit  en  sa  cour,  rbomme 
n*est  point  oblig6  de  d6ferer  k  la  requisition  du 
Sire;  mais  il  doit,  ou  le  sui«re,  ou  se  resoudre  a 
perdre  son  fief,  si  le  chef  Seigneur  persiste  dans 
son  refus.— Etablissemens  do  St.  Louis,  c.  49.  I 
have  copied  this  from  Velly,  t.  vi.,  p.  213,  who  has 
modernized  the  orthography,  which  is  ahnost  unin- 
telligible in  the  Ordonnances  des  Rois.  One  MS. 
gives  the  reading  Roi  instead  of  Seignnar.  And  the 
law  certainly  applies  to  the  king  exclu$ivelv ;  for,  in 
case  of  denial  of  justice  by  a  mesne  lord,  there  was 
an  appeal  to  the  king's  court,  but  from  his  injury 
there  could  be  no  appeal  but  to  the  sword. 
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The  Coant  of  Britany,  Pierre  de  Dreux, 
had  practically  asserted  this  feudal  right 
during  the  minority  of  St.  Louis.  In  a 
public  instrument  he  announced  to  the 
world  that,  having  met  with  repeated  in- 
juries from  the  regent,  and  denial  of  jus- 
tice, he  had  let  the  king  know  that  he  no 
longer  considered  himself  as  his  vassal, 
but  renounced  his  homage  and  defied 
him.*  ■ 

The  ceremonies  used  in  conferring  a 
fief  were  principally  three  :  homage,  fe- 
CerenjoniCTof,  alty,  and  investiture.  1.  The 
1.  Homage,  first  was  designed  as  a  signif- 
icant expression  of  the  submission  and 
devotedness  of  the  vassal  towards  his 
lord.  In  performing  homage,  his  head 
was  uncovered,  his  belt  ungirt,  his  sword 
and  spurs  removed ;  he  placed  his  hands, 
kneehng,  between  those  of  the  lord,  and 
promised  to  become  his  man  from  thence- 
forward ;  to  serve  him  with  life  and  limb 
and  worldly  honour,  faithfully  and  loyal- 
ly, in  consideration  of  the  lands  which  he 
held  under  him.  None  but  the  lord  in 
person  could  accept  homage,  which  was 
commonly  concluded  by  a  kiss.f  2.  An 
oath  of  fealty  was  indispensable 
t.  Fealty.  ^^  every  fief;  but  the  ceremony 
xras  less  peculiar  than  that  of  homage, 
ind  it  paight  be  received  by  proxy.  It 
was  taken  by  ecclesiastics,  but  not  by 
minors;  and  in  language  differed  little 
i.  love*-  from  the  form  of  homage.|  3.  In- 
tttare.  vestiiure,  or  the  actual  convey- 
ance of  feudal  lands,  was  of  two  kinds ; 
proper  and  improper.  The  first  was  an 
actual  putting  in  possession  upon  the 
ground,  either  by  the  lord  or  his  deputy ; 
which  is  caUed,  in  our  law,  livery  of 
seisin.  The  second  was  symbolical,  and 
consisted  in  the  delivery  of  a  turf,  a 

*  Du  Cange,  Obeeirations  sur  Joinville,  in  Col- 
lection dea  Mdmcires,  1 1,  p.  196.  It  was  always 
necessary  for  a  vassal  to  renounce  his  homage  be- 
fore he  made  war  on  his  lord,  if  he  would  avoid 
the  shanae  and  penalty  of  fBudal  treason.  After  a 
reconciliation,  tne  homage  was  renewed.  And  in 
this  no  distinction  was  made  between  the  king  and 
another  superior.  Thus  Henry  II.  did  homage  to 
the  King  of  France  in  1188,  having  renounced  his 
former  obligation  to  him  at  the  commencement  of 
the  preceding  war.— Matt  Paris,  p.  126. 

t  Du  Cange,  Hominium,  and  Carpentier's  Sup- 
plement, id.  voc.  Littleton,  s.  65.  Assises  de  Jeru- 
salem, c.  204.  Crag.,  1. 1,  tit  1 1.  Recueil  des  His- 
tonens,  t  ii.,  preface,  p.  174.  Homagium  per  pa- 
ragium  was  unaccompanied  by  any  feudal  obliga- 
tion, and  distinguished  from  homagium  ligeum, 
which  carried  with  it  an  obligation^f  ndel  ity.  The 
dukes  of  Normandy  rendered  only  homage  per 

Eiraeium  to  the  kings  of  France,  and  received  the 
ke  from  the  dukes  of  Britany.    In  liege  homage, 
it  W1I8  usual  to  make  reservations  of  allegiance 
to  the  king,  or  anv  other  lord  whom  the  homager 
had  previously  acknowledged, 
t  Littt.  a.  91.    Du  Cange,  voc.  FideUtas. 


Stone,  a  wand,  a  branch,  or  whatever  else 
might  have  been  made  usual  by  the  ca- 
price of  local  custom.  Du  Cange  enu- 
merates not  less  than  ninety-eight  varie- 
ties of  investitures.* 

Upon  investiture,  the  duties  of  the  vas- 
sal commenced.  These  it  is  im-  obUgatkMM 
possible  to  define  or  enumerate ;  «f  ■  r^MtaL 
because  the  services  of  military  tenure, 
which  is  chiefly  to  be  considered,  were 
in  their  nature  uncertain,  and  distinguish- 
ed as  such  from  those  incident  to  feuds 
of  an  inferior  description.  It  was  a 
breach  of  faith  to  divulge  the  lord's  coun- 
sel, to  conceal  from  him  the  machinations 
of  others,  to  injure  his  person  or  fortune, 
or  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  his  roof  and 
the  honour  of  his  family.f  In  battle  he 
was  bound  to  lend  his  horse  to  his  lord 
when  dismounted ;  to  adhere  to  his  side 
while  fighting;  and  to  go  into  ci4)tivity, 
as  a  hostage  for  him,  when  taken.    His 


♦  Du  Cange,  voc.  Investitura. 

t  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  c  265.  Home  ne  doit 
k  la  feme  de  son  seigneur,  ne  i  sa  fille  re^uerre  vi- 
lainie  de  son  cors,  ne  i  sa  sceur  Umt  com  dUni  da- 
moiseUe  en  ton  hottd  1  mention  this  part  of  feudal 
duty  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  stat- 
ute of  treasons,  25  £.  111.  One  of  the  treasons 
therein  specified  is,  si  omne  violast  la  compaigipe 
le  ro]r,  cu  UignijUe  U  toy  luetd  marU  ou  la  compaig- 
ne  leiffn6  fitz  et  hoire  le  roy.  Those  who,  like  Sir 
E.  Coke  and  the  modem  lawyers  m  generml,  ex- 
plain this  provision  by  the  political  danger  of  con- 
fusing the  royal  blood,  do  not  apprehend  its  spirit 
It  would  be  absurd,  upon  such  grounds,  to  rcnider 
the  violation  of  the  king^s  eldest  daughter  treason- 
able, so  long  only  as  she  remains  unmarried,  when, 
as  is  obvious,  the  danger  of  a  spurious  issue  inher- 
iting could  not  arise.  I  consider  this  provisioii 
therefore  as  entirely  founded  upon  the  feudal  prin- 
ciples, vdiich  make  it  a  breach  of  feith  (that  is,  ia 
the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  a  treason)  to  suUy 
the  honour  of  the  lord  in  that  of  the  near  relations 
who  were  immediately  protected  by  residence  in 
his  house.  If  it  is  asked  why  this  should  be  re- 
stricted by  the  statute  to  the  person  of  the  eldest 
daughter,  1  can  only  answer  that  this,  which  is  not 
more  reasonable  according  to  the  common  political 
interpretation,  is  analogous  to  many  feudal  cus 
toms  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  which  attrib 
ute  a  sort  of  superiority  in  dignity  to  the  eldest 
daughter. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  there  was  uttle  left  of  the  feudu  principle  ia 
any  part  of  Europe,  and  least  of  all  in  England. 
But  the  statute  or  treasons  is  a  declaration  of  the 
ancient  law,  and  comprehends,  undoubtedly,  what 
the  judges  who  drew  it  could  find  in  records  wm 
perished,  or  in  legal  traditions  of  remote  antic^uity. 
Similar  causes  of  forfeiture  are  enumerated  in  the 
Libri  Feudorum,  L  i.,  tit  5,  and  L  ii.,  tit  24.  In  the 
establishments  of  St  Louis,  c.  51,  52,  it  te  arid, 
that  a  lord  seducing  his  vassal's  daughter  intrust- 
ed to  his  custody,  lost  his  seignionjr;  a  vassal 
guilty  of  the  same  crime  towards  the  family  of  hia 
suzerain,  forfeited  his  land.  A  proof  of  the  tendency 
which  the  feudal  law  had  to  purify  public  morala, 
and  to  create  that  sense  of  indignation  and  resent* 
ment  with  which  we  now  regard  su<*h  breaches  of 
honour. 
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att^idance  was  due  to  the  lord^s  courts, 
sometimes  to  witness,  and  sometimes  to 
bear  a  part  in,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice.* 

The  measure,  however,  of  military  ser- 
Uaiiiatiem  ^ce,  was  generally  settled  by 
•f  nMitarj  some  usage.  Forty  days  was 
■**^'**  the  usual  term,  during  which 
the  tenant  of  a  knight's  fee  was  ^und  to 
be  in  the  field  at  his  own  expense.f  This 
was  extended  by  St.  Louis  to  sixty  days, 
except  when  the  charter  of  infeudation 
expressed  a  shorter  period.  But  the 
length  of  service  dimmished  wiUi  the 
quantity  of  land.  For  half  a  knight*s  fee 
but  twenty  days  were  due ;  for  an  eighth 
part  but  five ;  and  when  this  was  com- 
muted for  an  escuage,  or  pecuniary  as- 
sessment, the  same  proportion  was  ob- 
served.|  Men  turned  of  sixty,  public 
magistrates,  and,  of  course,  women,  were 
free  from  personal  service,  but  obliged 
to  send  their  substitutes.  A  failure  in 
this  primary  duty  incurred  perhaps  strict- 
ly a  forfeiture  of  the  fief.  But  it  was 
usual  for  the  lord  to  inflict  an  amerce- 

*  Amms  de  JinDualem,  c.  223.  A  Tassal,  at 
leatt  in  many  places^  was  bound  to  reside  upon 
his  lief,  or  not  to  qait  it  without  the  lord's  consent. 
—Da  CaBgo^  voc.  Reseantia,  Remanentia.  Reca- 
eB  dea  Hiatoriens,  t.  zi.,  m^hcB,  p.  172. 

t  In  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  feudal  service 
extended  to  a  year.— Assises  de  Jmsalem,  c.  230. 
It  is  obvioua  that  thia  was  founded  on  the  peculiar 
circniDstancea  of  that  state.  Sendee  oi  castle- 
guard,  which  was  common  in  the  north  of  England, 
was  performed  without  limitation  of  time.— Lyttle- 
ton*s  Henry  U.,  voL  ii^p.  184. 

t  Dn  Cange,  voc.  Feudum  militis ;  Membram 
Lories.  Stuart's  View  of  Society,  p.  382.  This 
diri«ion  by  knights'  foes  isperfectfy  familiar  in  the 
feudal  law  of  JBngland.  But  I  must  confess  my 
inability  to  adduce  decisive  evidence  of  it  in  that 
of  France,  with  the  usual  exception  of  Normandy. 
According  to  the  natural  principle  of  fiefe,  it  might 
seem  that  the  same  personal  aervice  would  be  re- 
quired from  the  tenant,  whatever  were  the  extent 
of  hia  land.  William  the  Conqueror,  we  know,  dis- 
tribnted  this  kingdom  into  about  60,000  parcels  of 
nearly  equal  value,  from  each  of  which  the  service 
of  a  soldier  was  due.  He  may  possibly  have  been 
the  inventor  of  this  politic  arrangement  Some  rule 
mast,  however,  have  been  observed  in  all  countries 
b  fixing  the  amercement  for  absence,  which  could 
only  be  equitable  if  it  bore  a  Just  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  fief.  And  the  pnndple  of  the  knight's 
fee  was  so  convenient  and  reaaonable,  that  it  is 
likely  lo  have  been  adoi^  in  imitation  of  Enjrland 
hv  other  feudal  countries.  In  the  roll  of  Philip 
lll.^  expedition,  as  will  appear  by  a  note  immedi- 
atelv  below,  there  are,  I  think,  aeveral  presumptive 
evideiicea  of  it ;  and  though  this  is  rather  a  late 
autborSb  to  establiah  a  feudal  principle,  yet  I  have 
ventured  fn  assume  it  in  the  text 

The  knifl^'s  fee  was  fixed  hi  England  at  the  an- 
nul value  of  2M.  Every  eatote  supposed  to  be 
of  this  value,  and  entered  as  such  m  the  rolls  of  the 
eicfae^er,  was  bound  to  contribute  the  service  of 
a  soldier,  or  to  pay  an  escuage  to  the  amount  as- 
1  upoD  kpighU'  fees. 


ment,  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 
escuage.*    Thus,  in  Philip  Ill.'s  expedi- 
tion against  the  Count  de  Foix,  in  1274, 
barons  were  assessed  for  their  default  of 
attendance,  at  a  hundred  sous  a  day  for 
the  expenses  which  they  had  saved,  and 
fifty  sous  as  a  fine  to  the  king  ;  banner- 
ets, at  twenty  sous  for  expenses,  and  ten 
as  a  fine ;  kmghts  and  sqmres  in  the  same 
proportion.    But  barons  and  bannerets 
were  bound  to  pay  an  additional  assess- 
ment for  every  knight  and  squire  of  their 
vassals  whom  they  ought  to  have  brought 
with  them  into  the  field.f    The  regula- 
tions as  to  place  of  service  were  less  uni- 
form than  those  which  regard  time.    In 
some  places,  the  vassal  was  not  bound 
to  go  beyond  the  lord's  territory4  or  only 
so  far  as  he  might  return  the  same  day. 
Other  customs  compelled  him  to  follow 
his  chiefupon  all  his  expeditions.^  These 
inconvenient  and  varymg  usages  betray 
the  origin  of  the  feudal  obligations,  not 
founded  upon   any  national  policy,  but 
springing  from  the  chaos  of  anarchy  and 
intestine  war,  which  they  were  well  cal- 
culated to  perpetuate.    For  the  public  de- 
fence,  their  machinery  was  totally  unser- 
viceable, until  such  changes  were  wrought 
as  destroyed  the  character  of  the  fabric. 
Independently  of  the  obligations  of  fe- 
alty and  service,  which  the  nature  of  the 
contract  created,  other  advantages  were 
derived  from  it  by  the  lord,  which  have 
been  called  feudal  incidents ;  these  peiHiai 
were,  1.  Reliefs.    3.  Fines  upon  incidents, 
alienation.     3.  Escheats.     4   Aids;  to 
which  may  be  added,  though  not  general 
ly  established,  5.  Wardsliip,  and  6.  Mar 
riage. 

1 .  Some  writers  have  accounted  for  re- 
liefs in  the  following  manner.  Ben-  udi,^ 
efices,  whether  depending  upon  the 
crown  or  its  vassalSj'^were  not  ori^nally 
granted  by  way  of  absolute  inhentance> 
but  renewed  from  time  to  time  upon  the 


♦  Littleton,  1.  ii.,  c.  3.    Wright's  Tenures,  p.  121. 

f  Du  Chesne,  Script  Rerum  Gallicaniin,  t.  v., 
p.  553.  Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  Milice  FranQoise,  p. 
72.  The  following  extracts  from  the  muster-roll  of 
this  expedition  will  illustrate  the  varieties  of  feudal 
obligation.  Johannes  d'Ormoy  debet  servitium  per 
quatuor  dies.  Johannes  Malet  debet  servitium  pet 
viginti  dies,  pro  quo  servitio  misit  Richardum  Ti 
chet.  Goido  de  Laval  debet  servitium  duorum 
militum  et  dimidii.  Dominus  Sabrandns  dictus 
Chabot  dicit  quod  non  debet  servitium  domino  re^, 
nisi  in  comitatu  Pictaviensi,  et  ad  sumptus  regis, 
taroen  venit  ad  preces  regis  cumtribus  militibus  et 
duodecim  scutiferis.  Guido  de  Lusirniaco  Dom 
de  Pierac  dicit,  quod  non  debet  aliquid  regi  pretei 
homaaiiim. 

t  This  was  the  custom  of  B^aivoisia.— Bean 
manoir,  c.  2. 

^  Du  Cange,  et  Carpentier,  toc  Hostia 
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deatB  of  the  possessor,  till  long  custom 
grew  up  into  right.  Hence  a  sum  of 
monc;y,  something  between  a  price  and  a 
gratuity,  would  naturally  be  offered  by 
the  heir  on  receiving  a  fresh  investiture 
of  the  fief;  and  length  of  time  migiii  as 
legitimately  turn  this  present  into  a  due 
of  the  lord,  as  it  rendered  the  inheritance 
of  the  tenant  indefeisible.  This  is  a  very 
specious  account  of  the  matter.  But 
those  who  consider  the  antiquity  to  which 
hereditary  benefices  may  be  traced,  and 
the  uuFeserved  expressions  of  those  in- 
struments by  which  they  were  created, 
as  well  as  the  undoubted  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  fiefs  had  been  absolute 
allodial  iiiheritanoes,  never  really  granted 
by  the  superior,  will  perhaps  be  led  rath- 
er to  look  for  the  origin  of  rehefs  in  that 
rapacity  with  which  the  powerful  are 
ever  ready  to  oppress  the  feeble.  When 
a  feudal  tenant  died,  the  lord,  taking  ad- 

^s  vantage  of  his  own  strength  and  the  con- 
■    fusion  of  the  family,  would  seize  the  es- 

"  tate  into  his  hands,  either  by  the  right  of 
force  or  under  some  liti^ous  pretext. 
Against  this  violence  the  heir  could  in  gen- 
eral have  no  resource  but  a  compromise ; 
and  we  know  how  readily  acts  of  success- 
ful injustice  change  their  name,  and  move 
demurely,  like  the  wolf  in  the  fable,  under 
the  clothing  of  law.  Reliefs  and  other 
feudal  incidents  are  said  to  have  been  es- 
tablished in  France*  about  the  latter  part 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  they  certamly 
appear  in  the  famous  edict  of  Conrad  the 
Salic,  in  1037,  which  recognises  the  usage 
of  presenting  horses  and  arms  to  the  lord 
upon  a  change  of  tenancy.f  But  this  also 
subsisted  under  the  name  of  he  riot,  in 
England,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Canute. 
A  relief  was  a  sum  of  money  (unless 
where  charter  or  custom  introduced  a  dif- 
ferent tribute)  due  from  every  one  of  full 
age  t;iking  a  fief  by  descent.  This  was  in 
some  countries  arbitrary,  or  admisericor- 
diam,  and  the  exactions  practised  under 
this  pretence,  both  upon  superior  and  in 
ferior  vassals,  ranked  among  the  greatest 
abuses  of  the  feudal  policy.  Henry  1.  of 
England  promises  in  his  charter  that  they 
shall  in  future  be  just  and  reasonable ; 
but  the  rate  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
finally  settled,  till  it  was  laid  down  in 
Magna  Charta,  at  about  the  fourth  of  the 
annua,  value  of  the  fief.     We  find  also 


**  Ordonnances  des  Rois  de  France,  t.  i.,  pr^ 
lacA,  p.  10. 

1  Senratoiwuvalviissonim  majorum  intradendis 
artnic  equiaque  auis  aenioribua.  Thia,  amon|;  oih- 
er  reasons,  leads  me  to  doabt  tlie  received  opinion, 
that  Italian  fiefa  were  not  hereditary  Jrefore  the 
WMUulfatior  of  this  edki. 


fixed  reliefs  among  the  old  customs  of 
Normandy  and  Beauvoisis.  By  a  law  of 
St.  Louis,  in  1245,*  the  lord  was  entitled 
to  enter  upon  the  lands,  if  the  heir  cooki 
not  pay  the  relief,  and  possess  them  for 
a  year.  This  right  existed  uncondition- 
ally in  England  under  the  name  of  prime* 
seisin,  but  was  confined  to  the  king.f 

2.  Closely  connected  with  reliefs  were 
the  fines  paid  to  the  lord  upon  Fiitea  auNi 
the  alienation  of  his  vassal's  *ii««t*«>. 
feud ;  and  indeed  we  frequently  find  them 
called  by  the  same  name.  The  spirit  of 
feudal  tenure  established  so  intimate  a 
connexion  between  the  two  parties,  thai 
it  could  be  dissolvied  by  neither  without 
requiring  the  other's  consent.  If  the  lord 
transferred  his  seigniory,  the  tenant  was 
to  testify  his  concurrence ;  and  this  cer- 
emony was  long  kept  up  in  England  un- 
der the  name  of  attornment.  The  assent 
of  the  lord  to  his  vassal's  alienation  was 
still  more  essential,  and  more  difficult  to 
be  attained.  He  had  received  his  fief,  it 
#was  supposed,  for  reasons  peculiar  to 
himself  or  to  his  family;  at  least,  his 
lieart  and  arm  were  bound  to  his  supe- 
rior ;  and  his  service  was  not  to  be  ex- 
changed for  that  of  a  stranger,  who  might 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  render  it.  A 
law  of  Lothaire  II.  in  Italy  forbids  the 
ahenation  of  fiefs  without  the  lord's  con- 
sent. J  This  prohibition  is  repeated  in 
one  of  Frederick  I.,  and  a  similar  enact- 
ment  was  made  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily.^ 
By  the  law  of  France,  the  lord  was  enti- 
tled, upon  every  alienation  made  by  his 
tenant,  either  to  redeem  the  fief  by  pay- 
ing the  purchase-money,  or  to  claim  a 
certain  part  of  the  value,  by  way  of  fine, 
upon  the  change  of  tenancy.)    In  Eng- 

*  Ordonnances  des  Roi«,  p.  6.1. 

t  l>u  Caage.  v  Placitum,  Rel«^vium,  Sporla. 
Ry  many  cusioios  a  renef  whs  d«.«  on  every  change 
of  tl»e  lonl,  as  'voJl  p«  i»f  the  vassal ;  but  lhi«  was 
no!  th«  rnwi  in  Knjr'arid  Beaumont  speaks  of  re- 
liefs ss  due  oii'v  on  Cillwleral  succession. — Cou- 
lumcs  df*  Uh.(  .voiriM.  i-.  ^7.  In  Anjou  and  Maine 
thev  wfie  !i'>'  even  du»^  ujwn  succession  between 
bmiherj*. — (>rdonrjanc««  it's  llois,  t.  i.,  p.  58.  And 
M.  tJH  P  »su»r,  t,  in  hi.s  vahifible  preface  to  the  six- 
t4^eiitii  vu'u.u«»  »>f  flini  milroti<»n,  nays  il  w,i8a  rule 
thai  the  kiitg  hnd  nntbMi^  iipiMi  tin^l  succ«*^sioa 
of  a  tinf,  whet!  "!  in  t*  e  a^ceruiing  or  descending 
iin*',  but  la  btmcke  et  Us  maina ;  k.  e.  homage  aiM 
(fulty,  p.  iO. 

i  Lib.  Kendonini  I.  ii.,  tit.  9  and  52.  Thi«i  wae 
primipal  y  levwilett  st  the  practice  of  alienating 
feudal  propertv  m  Uwoixr  of  the  church,  which  wat 
oalleti  pro  aniinA  juiiicare.— Radeviras  m  G»*in 
Frerieric.  I ,  I.  iv.,  c.  7.  Lib.  Feud.,  1.  i  ,lit.  7,  16  ; 
I.  ii.,  lit.  10 

6  Giannone,  1.  ii.,  c.  5. 

i  Du  Cange,  t.  Reaccapitum,  Ptacitom.  Rachft- 
tum.  Pastoret,  preface  an  teiziirae  tome  dtm 
Ordonnances,  p.  20.  Houaid,  Diet,  dn  Droit  Nor- 
mand,  art  Fiei.  Aigoy,  Inst  du  Droit  FreD«oii»i 
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tend,  eren  the  practice  of  sub-mfeudatioD, 
which  ¥fas  more  conformable  to  the  law 
of  fiefs  and  the  military  genius  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  injurious  to  the  suzerains,  who 
lost  thereby  their  escheats  and  other  ad- 
vantages of  seigniory,  was  checked  by 
Magna  Charta,*  and  forbidden  by  the 
statute  18  Edward  I.,  called  Quia  Emp- 
torea,  which  at  the  same  time  gave  the 
liberty  of  alienating  lands,  to  be  holden 
of  the  grantor's  imme<Mate  lord.  The 
tenants  of  the  crown  were  not  included 
in  this  act;  but  that  of  1  Edward  III.,  c.  12, 
enabled  them  to  alienate,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  composition  into  chancery, 
which  was  fixed  at  one  third  of  the  annual 
▼alue  of  the  lands.f 

These  restraints,  placed  for  the  lord's 
advantage  upon  the  transfer  of  feudal 
property,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
those  designed  for  the  protection  of  heirs 
and  preservation  of  families.  Such  were 
the  Jvs  prolimeseosj  in  the  books  of  the 
fiefs4  and  retrait  lignager  of  the  French 
law,  which  gave  to  the  relations  of  the 
vender  a  pre-emption  upon  thd  sale  of 
any  fief,  aiid  a  right  of  subsequent  re- 
demption. Such  was  the  positive  pro- 
hibition of  alienating  a  fief  held  by  de- 
scent from  the  father  (feudum  pater- 
num),  without  the  consent  of  the  kindred 
on  that  line.^    Such,  too,  were  the  still 


iL,  c  ii  lo  Beaamanoir'i  a^e  and  district  at  least, 
sab-hifiradatioa  without  the  lord's  license  incurrea 
a  forfeitnTe  of  the  land ;  and  his  reason  extends  of 
coarse  more  strongW  to  alienation.— Goiitnmes  de 
Beaavoisia,  c  3.  Velly,  t.  yL,  p.  167.  Bat,  by  the 
eeneral  law  offends,  the  former  was  strictly  regu- 
lar, while  the  tenant  forfeited  his  land  bv  the  latter. 
Craig  mentions  this  distinction  as  one  ror  which  he 
b  perplexed  to  account.— Jus  Feudale,  1.  iii.,  tit.  3, 
p.  632.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  intelligible  upon 
the  oHgioal  principles  of  feudal  tenure. 

*  I)»lryniple  seems  to  suppose  that  the  32d  chap- 
i?r  of  Magna  Charta  relates  to  alienation,  and  not 
to  mib-infeodation.— Elssay  on  Feudal  Property, 
M.  1 758,  p.  63.  See  Sir  E.  Coke,  2  Inst,  p.  65  and 
501  ;  and  Wright  on  Tenures,  contri.  Mr.  Har- 
grave  observes,  that  **  the  history  of  our  law  wi^i 
respect  to  the  powers  of  alienation,  before  the  stat' 
ote  ij^  Quia  emotores  terrarum,  is  very  much  in- 
toI»*h1  in  obscurity."— Notes  on  Co.  Litt,  43,  a. 
I  I  Uiartrille's  time,  apparently,  a  man  could  only 
•*i^**'i^  (to  hold  of  himself)  rationabilem  partem 
rf.  tr--^  suA,  L  vii.,  c.  I.  But  this  may  bave  been 
in  fav.xir  of  the  kindred,  as  much  as  ot  the  lord. — 
I>ilr\'mple's  Essay,  ubi  supra. 

It  is  piobable  that  Coke  is  mistuken  in  sunposing 
th:%t,  '*■  at  th«^  common  law,  the  tenant  might  have 
m^de  a  feoflment  of  the  whole  tenancy  to  be  hold- 
•»Q  of  the  lord.** 

i  2  ln«t,  p.  66.  Blackstone^s  Commentaries, 
vol.  II.,  c  5. 

I  Lib.  Feud ,  1.  v.,  1. 13.  There  wereanalogies  to 
tiiM  rt9  v^TtfLnmmt  in  the  Roman  law.  and,  still 
■MSB  closely,  in  the  constitutions  uf  the  later  By- 
BSptiae  eiiipen«rs. 

^Almnafho  fsodi  pateni  ood  valet 


more  rigorous  fetters  imposed  by  the  En- 
glish statute  of  entails,  which  precluded 
all  lawful  alienation,  till,  after  two  centu- 
ries, it  was  overthrown  by  the  fictitious 
process  of  a  common  recovery.  Though 
these  partake  in  some  measure  of  the  feu- 
dal spirit,  and  would  form  an  important 
head  in  the  legal  history  of  that  system, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  allude  to  them  in 
a  sketch,  which  is  confined  to  the  devel- 
opment of  its  poUtical  influence. 

A  custom  very  similar  in  effect  to  sub- 
infeudation, was  the  tenure  by/r^Ag-e, 
which  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  France. 
Primogeniture,  in  that  extreme  which 
our  common  law  has  established,  was 
unknown,  I  believe,  in  every  country 
upon  the  continent.  The  customs  of 
France  found  means  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity of  famiUes,  and  the  indivisibility  of 
a  feudal  homage,  without  exposing  the 
younger  sons  of  a  gentleman  to  absolute 
beggary  or  dependance.  Baronies  indeed 
were  not  divided ;  but  the  eldest  son  was 
bound  to  make  a  provision  in  money,  by 
way  of  appanage,  for  the  other  children, 
in  proportion  to  his  circumstances  and 
their  birth.*  As  to  inferior  fiefs,  in  many  . 
places,  an  equal  partition  was  made ;  in 
others,  the  eldest  took  the  chief  portion, 
generally  two  thirds,  and  received  the 
homage  of  his  brothers  for  the  remaining 
part,  which  they  divided.  To  the  lord  of 
whom  the  fief  was  held,  himself  did  hom- 
age for  the  whole.f  In  the  early  times 
of  the  feudal  policy,  when  military  ser- 
vice was  the  great  object  of  the  relation 
between  lord  and  vassal,  this,  Uke  all  oth- 
er sub-infeudatiou,  was  rather  advanta- 
geous to  the  former.  For,  when  the 
homage  of  a  fief  was  divided,  the  service 
was  diminished  in  proportion.  Suppose, 
for  example,  the  obligation  of  military 
attendance  for  an  entire  manor  to  have 
been  forty  days ;  if  that  came  to  be  equal- 
ly split  among  two,  each  would  owe  but 
a  service  of  twenty.  But  if,  instead  of 
being  homagers  to  the  same  suzerain, 
one  tenant  held  immediately  of  the  other, 


Tolontate,  nisi  agnatis  eon8entientibns.—Lib.  Fdid. 
spud  Wright  on  Tenures,  p.  108  and  156. 

*  Dm  Cange,  v.  Apanamentum,  Baro.  Baronie 
ne  depart  mie  entre  fr^res  se  leur  pere  ne  leur  a 
fait  partie ;  mes  li  ainsnez  doit  faire  avenant  bien 
fet  au  puisn^,  et  si  doit  les  filles  marier.-^Etabiis 
sem.  de  St.  Louis,  c.  24. 

t  This  was  also  the  law  of  Flanders  and  Hal- 
nault.— Martenne,  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.,  t  I,  p 
1092.  The  customs  as  to  succession  were  ezceea 
iijgly  various,  as  indeed  they  continued  to  be  unti! 
the  late  generalization  of  French  law.— Recueil 
des  Histor.,  t.  ii.,  preface,  p.  108 :  Hist  de  Langue- 
doc,  t.  &.,  p.  Ill  and  511.  In  the  former  won  it 
is  said  that  primogeniture  was  introdactd  by  thft 
Normios  firoin  Scalidiiiavia 
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as  eyeiy  feudatory  might  summon  the 
did  of  his  own  vassals,  the  superior  lord 
would  in  lact  obtain  the  service  of  both. 
Whatever  opposition,  therefore,  was 
made  to  the  rights  of  sub-infeudation  or 
nr^rage,  would  indicate  a  decay  in  the 
miUtary  chsu^cter,  the  living  principle  of 
feudal  tenure.  Accordingly,  m  the  reign 
9f  Phihp  Augustus,  when  the  fabric  was 
beginning  to  shake,  we  find  a  confederate 
igreement  of  some  principal  nobles,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  king,  to  abrogate  the  mesne 
*enure  of  younger  brothers,  and  estab- 
ish  an  immediate  dependance  of  each 
apon  the  superior  lord,*  This,  however, 
was  not  universally  adopted,  and  the  ori- 
ginal fr^rage  subsisted  to  the  last  in  some 
of  the  customs  of  France.f 

3.  As  fiefs  descended  but  to  the  poster- 
E«oiraBt8  ity  of  the  first  taker,  or  at  the  ut- 
and  torfoHM,  most  to  his  kindred,  they  neces- 
sarily became  sometimes  vacant  for  want 
of  heirs ;  especially  where,  as  in  England, 
there  was  no  power  of  devising  them  by 
will.  In  this  case,  it  was  obvious  that 
they  ought  to  revert  to  the  lord,  from 
whoee  property  they  had  been  derived. 
These  reversions  became  more  frequent 
through  the  forfeitures  occasioned  by  the 
vassars  delinquency,  either  towards  his 
superior  lord  or  the  state.  Various  cases 
are  laid  down  in  the  Assises  de  Jerusa- 
lem, where  the  vassal  forfeits  his  land, 
for  a  year,  for  his  life,  or  for  ever.f  But 
under  rapacious  kings,  such  as  the  Nor- 
man line  in  England,  s^olute  forfeitures 
came  to  prevail,  and  a  new  doctrine  was 
introduced,  the  corruption  of  blood,  by 
which  the  heir  was  effectually  excluded 
from  deducing  his  title,  at  any  distant 
time,  through  an  attainted  ancestor. 

4.  Reliefs,  fines  upon  alienation,  and 
.  ^    escheats,  seem  to  be  natural  reser- 

*'  vations  in  the  lord's  bounty  to  his 
vassal.  He  had  rights  of  another  class, 
which  principally  arose  out  of  fealty  and 
mtimate  attachment.  Such  were  the 
aids  which  he  was  entitled  to  call  for  in 
certain  prescribed  circumstances.  These 
depended  a  great  deal  upon  local  custom, 
and  were  often  extorted  unreasonably. 
Du  Cange  mentions  several  as  having 
existed  in  France ;  such  as  an  aid  for  the 
lord's  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  for 
marrying  bis  sister  or  eldest  son,  and  for 
paying  a  relief  to  his  suzerain  on  taking 
possession  of  his  land.^  Of  these,  the 
last  appears  to  have  been  the  most  usual 
in  England.    But  this,  and  other  aids  oc- 


♦  Ordonnances  des  Roia.  t  i.,  p.  29. 
t  Da  Cange,  DisMrt  III.  tur  JoinriUe.    Beau- 
Aanoir,  c.  47. 
tC.  200, 201.       ^  Da  Cange,  vocAuziliiim. 


casionally  exacted  by  the  lords,  were  fek 
as  a  severe  grievance;  and  by  Magna 
Charta  three  only  are  retained ;  to  make 
the  lord's  eldest  son  a  knight,  to  mazrj 
his  eldest  daughter,  and  to  redeem  his 
person  from  prison.  They  were  restricu- 
ed  to  nearl3r  the  same  description  by  a 
law  of  William  I.  of  Sicily,  and  by  the 
customs  of  France.*  These  feuoal  aids 
are  deserving  of  our  attention,  as  the  be- 
ginnings of  taxation,  of  which  for  a  long 
time  they  in  a  great  measure  answered  the 
purpose,  till  the  craving  necessities  and 
covetous  policy  of  kings  substituted  for 
them  more  durable  and  onerous  burdens. 

I  might  here,  perhaps,  close  the  ena- 
meration  of  feudal  incidents,  but  that  the 
two  remaining,  wardship  and  marriage, 
though  only  psxtial  customs,  were  those 
of  our  own  country,  and  tend  to  illustrate 
the  rapacious  character  of  a  feudal  aris- 
tocracy. 

5.  In  England,  and  in  Normandy,  which 
either  led  the  way  to  or  adopted  aU  these 
English  institutions,  the  lord  had  ward^in. 
the  wardship  of  his  tenant  dunng  ^^^ 
minority.t  By  virtue  of  this  right,  he 
had  both  the  care  of  his  person,  and  re- 
ceived to  his  own  use  the  profits  of  the 
estate.  There  is  something  in  this  cus- 
tom very  conformable  to  the  feudal  spir- 
it ;  since  none  was  so  fit  as  the  loroto 
train  up  his  vassal  to  arms;  and  none 
could  put  in  so  good  a  claim  to  enjoy  the 
fief,  while  the  military  service  for  which  it 
had  been  granted  was  suspended.  This 
privilege  of  guardianship  seems  to  have 
been  enjoyed  by  the  lora  in  some  parts 
of  Germany ;%  but  in  the  law  of  France^ 
the  custody  of  the  land  was  intrusted  to 
the  next  heir,  and  that  of  the  person,  as 
in  soccage  tenures  among  us,  to  the  near- 
est kindred  of  that  blood  which  couM  not 
inherit.^    By  a  gross  abuse  of  this  cus- 

*  Giannone,  1.  xii.,  c.  6.  Vclly,  t  vl,  p.  200. 
Ordonnances  des  Rois,t  i.,  p.  138:  t  rvi.,  {mraoe. 

t  Recueil  des  Historiens,  t.  xi.,  prtf.,  p.  IG2; 
Argon,  Inst,  aa  Droit  Francis,  L  i.,  c.  6 ;  Hooard, 
Anciennes  Loix  des  Francois,  t.  i.,  p.  147. 

1  Schiiter,  Institutiones  Juris  Fendalis,  p.  85. 

^  Du  Cange,  v.  Custodia.  Assises  de  Jerusalem, 
c.  178 ;  Etablissemens  de  St  Louis,  c.  17 ;  Bcan- 
manoir,  c.  15;  Argou,  1.  i.,  c.  6.  The  aecond  of 
these  uses  nesxly  the  same  expression  as  Sir  Joim 
Fortescue  in  accounting  for  the  exclusion  of  tho 
next  heir  from  guardianship  of  the  person ;  that 
mauTaise  convoitise  li  fairoit  fsire  la  garde  du  loan. 

I  know  not  any  mistake  more  usual  in  EngUn 
writers  who  hsTe  treated  of  the  feudal  Law,  than 
that  of  supposing  that  guardianship  in  chivalry  was 
a  universal  custom.  A  charter  of  1196,  in  Rym<r, 
t  i,  p.  105,  seems  indeed  to  in^ly  that  the  inci- 
dents of  garde  noble  and  of  marriage  existed  in  the 
Isle  of  Oleron.  But  Eleanor,  by  a  later  instnune^ 
ffrants  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  ahouU 
baf«  the  wardship  and  nufiage  of  their  heinw^ 
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torn  in  England,  the  right  of  guardianship  any  female  vassal  to  accept  one  of  three 
in  chivalrj',  or  temporary  possession  of  whom  he  should  propose  as  her  hus 
the  lands,  was  assigned  over  to  strangers,  band.  No  other  condition  seems  to  have 
This  was  one  of  the  most  vexatious  parts  been  imposed  on  him  in  selecting  these 
of  our  feudal  tenures,  and  was  never  per-  suitew,  than  that  they  should  be  of  equal 
haps  more  sorely  felt,  than  in  their  last  |  rank  with  herself.  Neither  the  maiden's 
stage  under  the 'Fudor  and  Stuart  famihes.  ,  coyness,  nor  the  widow's  affliction,  nei- 
6.  Another  right  given  to  the  lord  by  I  ther  aversion  to  the  proffered  candidates, 
jj^^^^^^  the  Norman  and  EngUsh  laws  i  nor  love  to  one  more  favoured,  seem  to 
^^'*^*  was  that  of  marriage,  or  of  ten- ,  have  passed  as  legitimate  excuses.  One, 
dering  a  liusband  to  his  lemale  wards,  only  one  plea,  could  come  from  the  lady's 
while  under  age,  whom  they  could  not  mouth,  who  was  resolute  to  hold  her 
reject  without  forfeiting  the  value  of  the  :  land  in  single  blessedness.     It  was,  that 


marriage;  that  is,  as  much  as  any  one 
would  give  to  the  guardian  for  such  an 
alliance.  This  was  afterward  extended 
to  male  wards  ;  and  became  a  very  iucra- 


she  was  past  sixty  years  of  age ;  and,  af- 
ter this  unwelcome  confession,  it  is  just- 
ly argued  by  the  author  of  the  law-book 
which  I  quote,  that  the  lord  could  not  de- 


tive  source  of  extortion  to  the  crown,  as  1  cently  press  her  into  matrimony.*  How- 
well  as  to  mesne  lords.  This  custom  !  ever  outrageous  such  a  usage  may  ap- 
seems  to  have  had  the  same  extent  as  pear  to  our  ideas,  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  of  wardships.  It  is  found  m  the  an-  i  that  the  pecuUar  circumstances  of  that 
cient   books   of  Germany,   but   not   of    httle  state  rendered  it  indispensable  to 


France.*  The  kings,  however,  and  even 
inferior  lords  of  that  country,  required 
their  consent  to  be  solicited  for  the  mar- 
riage of  their  vassals'  daughters.  Sev- 
eral proofs  of  this  occur  in  the  history, 
as  well  as  in  the  laws  of  France;  and 
the  same  prerogative  existed  in  Germa- 
ny, Sicily,  and  England-f  A  still  more 
remarkable  law  prevailed  in  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem.     The  lord  might  summon 


oat  any  interposition,  and  expressly  abrogates  all 
tbe  evil  customs  that  her  husband  had  introduced. 
— P.  112.  From  hence  I  should  infer,  that  Henry 
II.  bad  endeavoured  to  impose  these  feudal  bur- 
dens (which  perhaps  were  then  new  even  in  Eng- 
Imod)  upon  his  continental  dominions.  Radulphus 
de  Diceto  tells  us  of  a  claim  made  by  him  to  the 
wardship  of  Chateauroux  in  Berry,  which  could 
not  legally  hsre  been  subject  to  that  custom.— 
Twysden  X.  Sciiptores,  p.  599.  And  he  set  up 
pretensions  to  the  custody  of  the  dutchy  of  Brit- 
aoy,  after  the  death  of  his  son  Geoffrey.  This 
might  perhaps  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Norman- 
dy, on  which  Britany  depended.  But  Philip  Au- 
liostos  made  a  similar  claim.  In  fact,  these  polit- 
ical assertions  of  right,  prompted  by  ambition,  and 
supported  by  force,  are  bad  {nrecedents  to  establish 
nibs  of  jurisprudence.  Both  Philip  and  Henry 
were  abundantly  disposed  to  reahze  so  convenient 
a  prerogative  as  that  of  guardianship  in  chivalry 
over  the  fiefs  of  their  vassals. — Lyttleton*s  Henry 
II.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  441. 

♦  Schilter,  ubi  supra.  Du  Cange,  voc.  Dispara- 
nre,  seems  to  adnut  this  feudal  right  in  France  : 
DOt  the  passages  he  quotes  do  not  support  it.  See 
m\m  the  word  Haritagium.  ' 

*  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i,  p.  155 ;  Assises 
cb  JteOB.,  c.  180,  and  Thanmassiere's  note.  Du 
Cangp,  Qti supra.  Glanvil.,  1.  vii, c.  12.  Giannone, 
L  xi.,  c.  5.  Wright  on  Tenures,  p.  94.  St.  Louis 
is  return  declared  that  he  would  not  marry  his 
own  daughter  without  tbe  consent  of  his  barons. 
— Joinviite,  t.  ii.,  p.  140.  Henry  I.  of  England  had 
promised  the  same.  The  guardian  of  a  female  mi- 
nor was  obliged  to  give  security  to  her  turd  not  to 

irrv  her  without  his  consenL-^Etabhssemens  de 
Louis,  c  63. 
F 


possess  in  every  fief  a  proper  vassal  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  war. 

These  feudal  servitudes  distinguish  the 
maturity  of  the  system.  No  trace  of  them 
appears  in  the  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  family,  nor  in  the  instru- 
ments by  which  benefices  were  granted. 
1  believe  that  they  did  not  make  part  of 
the  regular  feudal  law  before  the  eleventh,  ' 
or  perhaps  the  twelfth  century,  though 
doubtless  partial  usages  of  this  kind  had 
grown  up  antecedently  to  either  of  those 
periods.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  no  allusion 
occurs  to  the  lucrative  rights  of  seignio- 
ry in  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  which 
are  a  monument  of  French  usages  in 
the  eleventh  century.  Indeed,  that  very 
general  commutation  of  allodial  prop- 
erty into  tenure,  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  middle  of  the  ninth  and  elev^ 
enth  centuries,  would  hardly  have  been  ef- 
fected, if  fiefs  had  then  been  liable  to  such 
burdens  and  so  much  extortion.  In  half- 
barbarous  ages,  the  strong  are  constant- 
ly encroaching  upon  the  weak ;  a  truth 
which,  if  it  needed  illustration,  might  find 
it  in  the  progress  of  the  feudal  system. 

We  have  thus  far  confined  our  inquiry 
to  fiefs  holden  on  terms  of  mill-  proper  an* 
tary  service;   since  those  are  improper 
the  most  ancient  and  regular,  as  *^'***^ 
well  as  the  most  consonant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  system.    Thjey  alone  were  csdled 

C roper  feuds,  and  all  were  presumed  to 
e  of  this  description,  until  the  contrary 
was  proved  by  the  charter  of  investiture. 
A  proper  feud   was  bestowed  without 

*  Ass.  de  J6rus.,  c.  224.  I  must  observe,  tha** 
Lauriere  savs  this  usage  prevailed  en  plusieurs 
heiiz,  though  he  quotes  no  authority.— OrdoDBan 
ces  des  Kois,  p.  155. 
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price,  without  fixed  stipulation,  upon  a 
vassal  capable  of  serving  personally  in 
the  field.  But  gradually,  with  the  help 
of  a  little  legal  ingenuity,  improper  fiefs 
of  the  most  various  kinds  were  intro- 
duced, retaining  httle  of  the  characteris- 
tics, and  less  of  the  spirit,  which  distin- 
*  (uished  the  original  tenures.  Women,  if 
indeed  that  were  an  innovation,  were 
admitted  to  inherit  them;*  they  were 
granted  for  a  price,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  military  service.  The  language 
of  the  feudal  law  was  applied  by  a  kind 
of  metaphor  to  almost  every  transfer  of 
property.  Hehce,  pensions  of  money,  and 
allowances  of  provisions,  however  remote 
from  right  notions  of  a  fief,  were  some- 
times granted  under  that  name ;  and  even 
where  land  was  the  subject  of  the  dona- 
tion, its  conditions  were  often  lucrative, 
often  honorary,  and  sometimes  ludi- 
crous.f 

There  is  one  extensive  species  of  feu- 
Piefs  of  dal  tenure  which  may  be  distinctly 
«*««•  noticed.  The  pride  of  wealth  in 
the  middle  ages  was  principally  exhibit- 
ed in  a  multitude  of  dependants.  The 
court  of  Charlemagne  was  crowded  wijh 
officers  of  every  rank,  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  whom  exercised  functions 
about  the  royal  person  which  would 
have  been  thought  fit  only  for  slaves  in 
the  palace  of  Augustus  or  Antonine. 
The  free-born  Franks  saw  nothing  me- 
nial in  the  titles  of  cup-bearer,  steward, 
marshal,  and  master  of  the  horse,  which 
are  still  borne  by  the  noblest  families  in 
every  country  of  Europe,  and  by  sover- 
eign princes  in  the  empire.  From  the 
court  of  the  king,  this  favourite  piece  of 
magnificence  descended  to  those  of  the 
prelates  and  barons,  who  surrounded 
themselves  with  household  oflicers,  call- 
ed ministerials ;  a  name  equally  applied  to 
those  of  a  servile  and  of  a  liberal  descrip- 
tion.t  The  latter  of  these  were  reward- 
ed with  grants  of  lands,  which  they  held 
under  a  feudal  tenure  by  the  condition  of 
performing  some  domestic  service  to  the 

♦  Women  did  not  inherit  fiefs  in  the  German 
•mpire.  Whether  thev  were  ever  excluded  from 
0acceMion  in  France,  1  know  not ;  the  genius  of  a 
military  tenure,  and  the  old  Teutonic  customs, 
preserved  in  the  Salique-lawr,  seem  adverse  to 
their  possession  of  feudal  lands ;  yet  the  practice, 
at  least  from  the  eleventh*  century  downwards, 
does  not  support  the  theorjr. 

t  Crag.,  Jus  Feudale,  I.  i.,  tit.  10.  Du  Cange. 
toe.  Feodum  de  Camer4,  &c.  In  the  treaty  be- 
tween Henry  I.  of  England  and  Robert,  count  of 
Flanders,  A.  D.  1101,  the  king  stipulates  to  pay 
annually  400  marks  of  silver,  in  feodo,  for  the  mill- 
larv  service  of  his  ally.-Rymer,  Fcwlera,  t.  i.,  p.  2. 

f  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  AUemands,  t  iii.,  p.  92. 
Di  Cuige,  ▼.  Familia,  Ministerialet. 


lord.  What  was  called  in  our  law  grand 
sergeantry,  affords  an  instance  of  this  spe 
cies  of  fief.*  It  is,  however,  an  instance 
of  the  noblest  kind ;  but  Muratori  has  giv- 
en abundance  of  proofs,  that  the  common 
est  mechanical  arts  were  carried  on  ir 
the  houses  of  the  great,  by  persons  receiv 
ing  lands  upon  those  conditions.! 

These  imperfect  feuds,  however,  be 
long  more  properly  to  the  history  of  law, 
and  are  chiefiy  noticed  in  the  present 
sketch  because  thev  attest  the  partiality 
manifested  during  the  middle  ages  to  the 
name  and  form  of  a  feudal  tenure.  In 
the  regular  military  fief  we  see  the  real 
principle  of  the  system,  which  might 
originally  have  been  defined,  an  alliance 
of  free  landholders,  arranged  in  degrees 
of  subordination  according  to  their  re- 
spective capacities  of  afibrding  mutual 
support. 

The  peculiar  and  varied  attributes  of 
feudal  tenures  naturally  gave  Feudal  law- 
rise  to  a  new  jurisprudence,  reg-  i><»ok»- 
ulating  territorial  rights  in  those  parts  of 
Europe  which  had- adopted  the  system. 
For  a  length  of  time  this  rested  in  tra- 
ditionary customs,  observed  in  the  do- 
mains of  each  prince  or  lord,  without 
much  regard  to  those  of  his  neighbours. 
Laws  were  made  occasionally  by  the 
emperor  in  Germany  and  Italy,  which 
tended  to  fix  the  usages  of  those  coun 
tries.  About  the  year  1170,  Girard  and 
Obertus,  two  Milanese  lawyers,  publish- 
ed two  books  of  the  law  of  fiefs,  which 
obtained  a  great  authority,  and  have  been 
regarded  as  the  groundwork  of  that  juris- 
prudence.J  A  number  of  subsequent 
commentators  swelled  this  code  with 
their  glosses  and  opinions,  to  enlighten 
or  obscure  the  judgment  of  the  imperial 
tribunals.  These  were  chiefly  civilians 
or  canonists,  who  brought  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  old  barbaric  customs  the 
Principles  of  a  very  different  school, 
[ence  a  manifest  change  was  wrought 
in  the  law  of  feudal  tenure,  which  they 
assimilated  to  the  usufruct  or  the  emphy- 
teusis of  the  Roman  code;  modes  of 
property  somewhat  analogous  in  appear- 

♦  "  This  tenure,"  says  Littleton,  *•  is  where  a 
man  holds  his  lands  or  tenements  of  our  soverei^ 
lord  the  king  by  such  services  ss  he  ought  to  do  m 
his  proper  person  to  the  king,  as  to  carry  the  banner 
of  tne  king,  or  his  lance,  or  to  lead  his  array,  oi  to 
be  his  marshal,  or  to  carry  his  sword  before  bilii  at 
his  coronation,  or  to  be  his  sewer  at  his  corona- 
tion, or  his  carver,  or  his  butler,  or  to  be  one  of  hit 
chamberlams  at  the  receipt  of  his  exchequer,  or  to 
do  other  like  services."— Sect.  153, 

*  Antiq.  Ital.,  Dissert.  11,  ad  finem. 

X  Giannone,  1st  di  Napoli,  1.  ziii.,  c.  3.  The 
Libri  Feudorum  are  pnnted  in  most  editions  of  tlM 
•  r  upas  Juris  CiriliB. 
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snce,  bot  totally  distinct  in  principle 
from  the  legitimate  fief.  These  Lom- 
bard lawyers  propa^ted  a  doctrine,  which 
has  been  too  readily  received,  that  the 
feudal  system  originated  in  their  conn- 
try;  and  some  writers  upon  jurispru- 
dence, such  as  Duck  and  Sir  James 
Craig,  incline  to  give  a  preponderating 
authority  to  their  code.  But  whatever 
weight  It  may  have  possessed  within  the 
limits  of  the  empire,  a  different  guide 
must  be  followed  m  the  ancient  customs 
of  France  and  England. •  These  were 
fresh  from  the  fountain  of  that  curious 
poUty,  with  which  the  stream  of  Roman 
taw  had  never  mingled  its  waters.  In 
England  we  know  that  the  Norman  sys- 
tem, established  between  the  conquest 
and  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  was  restrain- 
ed by  regular  legislation,  by  paramount 
courts  of  justice,  and  by  learned  writings, 
from  breakii^g  into  discordant  local  usa- 
ges, except  in  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  places,  and  nas  become  the 

Srincipal  source  of  our  common  law. 
>ut  the  independence  of  the  French 
nobles  produced  a  much  greater  variety 
of  customs.  The  whole  number  collect- 
ed and  reduced  to  certainty  in  the  six- 
teenth century  amounted  to  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  or,  omitting  those  incon- 
siderable for  extent  or  peculiarity,  to 
sixty.  The  earliest  written  customary 
in  France  is  that  of  Beam,  which  is  said 
lo  have  been  confirmed  by  Tiscount  Gas- 
ton IV.,  in  1088.t  Many  others  were 
written  in  the  two  subsequent  ages,  of 
which  the  customs  of  Beauvoisis,  com- 
inled  by  Beaumanoir  under  Philip  III., 
are  the  most  celebrated,  and  contain  a 
mass  of  information  on  the  feudal  consti- 
tution and  manners.  Under  Charles  V II. , 
an  ordinance  was  made  for  the  formation 
of  a  general  code  of  customary  law,  by 

*  Giannone  ezplicitlj  contrasts  the  French  and 
Lombard  laws  respecting  fiefs.  The  latter  were 
Jm  foundation  of  the  Libri  Feudomm,  and  formed 
the  common  law  of  Italy.  The  former  were  intro- 
duced by  Rover  Gaiscard  into  bis  dominions,  in 
three  books  oTconstitntions,  printed  in  Lindebrog's 
collection.  There  were  several  material  differen- 
eea,  which  Giannone  enamerates,  especiallv  the 
Nonnan  custom  of  primogeiiiture.~lst.  di  Nap., 
L  XL,  c  5. 

t  There  are  two  editions  of  this  carious  old 
sode ;  one  at  Pau,  in  1552,  repablished  with  a  fresh 
title-page  and  permission  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1602 ; 
theocher  at  Lescars,  in  1633*  These  laws,  ss  we 
read  them,  are  subaeqnenrto  a  revision  made  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  tbey 
were  more  or  less  corrected.  The  basis,  however, 
is  onquestionabiy  very  andent  We  even  find  the 
composition  for  homicide  preserved  in  them,  so 
that  murder  was  not  a  capiul  offence  in  Beam, 
though  robbery  was  such.— Rubrics  de  Homicidis, 
Aft-xxu.  See  too  Rubrics  de  PoBnis,  Art  t  and  iL 
F3 


ascertaining  for  ever  in  a  written  collec- 
tion those  of  each  district ;  but  the  work 
was  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Charles 
IX.  This  was  what  may  be  called  the 
common  law  of  the  oay^  coutumiers,  or 
northern  division  of  France,  and  the  rule 
of  all  their  tribunals,  unless  where  con- 
trolled by  royal  edicts. 


PART  IL 

Analvsis  of  the  Feudal  System. — Its  local  extent 
— View  of  the  different  Orders  of  Society  durins 
the  Feudal  Ases.— Nobility — their  Ranks  ana 
Pnvileges.— Clergy.— Freemen.  —  Serfs  or  VU 
leins. — Comparative  State  of  France  and  Or 
many.— Privileges  enjoyed  by  the  French  V*j 
sals. — Right  of  coining  Money— and  of  private 
War.  —  Immunity  from  Taxation.  —  Historica 
View  of  the  Royal  Revenue  in  France. — Meth 
ods  adopted  to  augment  it  by  depreciation  of  the 
Coin,  6u;.— Legislative  Power— its  state  unde 
the  Merovingisn  Kings  —  and  Charlemagne.— 
His  Councils.— Suspension  of  any  general  Legis 
lative  Authoritv  dunng  the  prevalence  of  Feudai 
Principles. — The  King*s  Counci*  —Means  adopt 
ed  to  supply  the  Want  of  a  National  Assembly 
—  Gradual  Progress  of  the  King's  Legislative 
Power.— Philip  IV.  assembles  the  States  Geiv 
cral.  —  Their  Powers  limited  to  Taxation.— 

« States  under  the  Sons  of  Philip  IV.— States  of 
1355  and  1356. -r  They  nearly  effect  an  entire 
Resolution.— The  Crown  recovers  its  Vigour.— 
States  of  1380,  under  Charles  VII.— Subsequent 
AssembUes  under  Charles  VI.  and  Charles  VII 
— The  Crown  becomes  more  and  more  absolute 
—Louis  XL— States  of  Tours  in  1484.— Histori 
cal  View  of  Jurisdiction  in  France. — Its  earli 
est  stage  under  the  first  Race  of  Kings,  and 
Charlemagne.— Territorial  Jurisdiction.  —  Feu 
dal  Courts  of  Justice. — ^Trial  by  Combat. — Code 
of  St.  Louis.— The  Territorial  Jurisdictions  give 
way.  —  Progress  of  the  Judicisl  Power  of  the 
Crown.  —  Parliament  of.  —  Paris.  —  Peers  of 
France. — Increased  Authority  of  the  Parliament 
— Registration  of  Eklicts. — Causes  of  the  Decline 
of  Feudal  System.— Acquisitions  of  Domain  by 
the  Crown.— Charters  of  Incorporation  granted 
to  Towns.  — Their  previous  Condition.  —  First 
Charters  in  the  twelfth  Century.  —  Privileges 
contained  in  them.— Military  Service  of  Feuda 
Tenants  commuted  for  Money. — Hired  Troops 
— Change  in  the  Military  System  of  Europe.— 
General  View  of  the  Advantag^es  and  Disadvan 
tages  attending  the  Feudal  System- 

It  has  been  very  common  to  seek  for 
the  origin  of  feuds,  or,  at  least,  Anaioftss  te 
for  analogies  to  them,  in  the  the  feudal  ts 
history  of  various  countries.  """• 
But,  though  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
trace  the  similarity  of  customs  in  differ 
ent  parts  of  the  world,  because  it  guides 
us  to  the  discovery  of  general  theorems 
as  to  human  society,  yet  we  should  be 
on  our  guard  against  seeming  analogies 
which  vanish  away  when  they  are  closely 
observed.  It  is  easy  to  find  partial  re- 
semblances to  the  feudal  system.  Th' 
relation  of  patron  and  client  in  the  R,^ 
man  republic  is  not  unlike  th  it  of  lord 
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aiifl  vassafl,  in  respect  of  mutual  fidelity; 
but  it  wiis  not  founded  upon  the  tenure 
of  land,  nor  military  service.  The  veter- 
an soliiiers,  and,  in  later  times,  some  bar- 
barian allies  of  the  emperors,  received 
lands  upon  condition  of  pi^lic  defence ; 
but  they  were  bound  not  to  an  individual 
lord,  but  to  the  state.  Such  a  resem- 
blance to  fiefs  may  be  found  in  the  Zemin- 
daries  of  Hiiidostan,  and  the  Timariots  of 
Turkey.  The  clans  of.  the  Highlanders 
and  Iricih  followed  their  chieftain  into  the 
field  ;  but  their  tie  was  that  of  imagined 
kindred  and  respect  for  birth,  not  the 
spontaneous  compact  of  vassalage.  Much 
less  can  we  extend  the  name  of  feud, 
thouj^h  it  is  sometimes  strangely  misap- 
plied, t(»  the  polity  of  Poland  and  Russia. 
All  the  Polish  nobles  were  equal  in  rights, 
and  independent  of  each  other ;  all  who 
were  less  tlian  noble  were  in  servitude. 
No  government  can  be  more  opposite  to 
tlie  long  gradations  and  mutual  duties  of 
tlie  feudal  system.* 

The  regular  machinery  and  systematic 
Exrc'it  of  establishment  of  feuds,  in  fact, 
thv  ffudai  may  be  considered  as  abnostcon- 
Bjsiem.  fljjed  to  the  dominions  of  Charle^ 
m^gne,  and  to  those  countries  which  af- 
terward derived  it  from  thence.  In  Eng- 
laiid,  it  can  hardly  be  thought  to  have  ex- 
isted in  a  complete  state  before  the  con- 
quest. Scotland,  it  is  supposed,  borrow- 
ed it  soon  after  from  her  neighbour.  The 
Lombards  of  Benevento  had  introduced 
feudal  customs  into  the  Neapolitan  prov- 
inces, which  Ihe  Norman  conquerors  af- 
terward perfected.  Feudal  tenures  were 
so  general  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  that 
'  reckon  it  among  the  monarchies  which 
fccre  founded  upon  that  basis.f    Charle- 

*  In  civil  history  many  instances  might  be  found 
o(  feudal  ceremonies  in  countries  not  regulated  by 
the  feudal  law.  Thus  Sc'.den  has  published  an  in- 
feudation  of  a  vayvod  of  Moldavia  by  the  King  of 
Poland,  A.  D.  1485,  in  the  regular  forms,  vol.  iii., 
p.  514.  But  these  political  fiefs  have  hardly  any 
connexion  with  the  general  system,  and  merely  de- 
note thB  subordination  of  one  prince  or  people  to 
another. 

t  It  is  probable  that  feudal  tenure  was  as  ancient 
in  the  north  of  Spain,  as  in  the  contiguous  prov- 
mces  of  France.  But  it  seems  to  liave  chiefly  pre- 
vailed  in  Aragon  about  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  when  the  Moors  south  of  the  Ebro  were 
subdued  by  the  enterprise  of  private  nobles,  who, 
after  conquerihg  estates  for  themselves,  did  homage 
for  them  to  thelung.  James  1.,  upon  the  reduction 
of  Valencia,  granted  lands  by  way  of  fief,  on  con- 
dition of  defending  that  kingdom  against  the  Moors, 
and  residing  personally  upon  the  estate.  Many  did 
not  perform  this  engagement,  and  were  deprived 
of  the  lands  in  consequence.  It  appears  by  the  tes- 
tament of  this  monarch,  that  feudal  tenures  sub- 
sisted in  every  part  of  his  dominions. — Martenne, 
Thesaurus  Anecdotorum,  t  i.,  p.  1141,  1155.  An 
edict  of  Peter  IL  in  1210  prohibits  the  aUenation  of 


I  magne's  empire,  it  must  be  remembered, 
'  extended  as  far  as  the  Ebro.      But  in 
j  Castile*   and  Portugal  they  were  very 
I  rare,  and  certainly  could  produce  no  po- 
jlitical  effect.      Benefices  for  life   wei« 
sometimes  granted  in  the  kmgdoms  of 
Denmark   and   Bohemia.f     M  either   of 
these,  however,  nor  Sweden,  nor  Hunga- 
ry, comes  under  the  description  of  coun- 
tries influenced  by  the  feudal  system.J 
That  system,  however,  after  all  these 
limitations,  was  so  extensively  diffused, 
that  it  might  produce  confusion,  as  well 
as    prolixity?   to    pursue   the    collateral 
branches  of  Its  history  in  all  the  (Coun- 
tries where  it  prevailed.     But  this  em- 
barrassment   may   be    avoided  *\fithout 
any  loss,  I  trust,  of  important  informa- 
tion.   The  English  constiiutiomwill  find 


emphyteuaes  without  the  lord's  consent.  It  is  hard 
to  say  whether  regular  fiefs  are  meant  by  thii 
word. — De  Marca,  Marca  Hispanic?^  p.  1396.  Thi» 
author  says  that  there  were  no  arriere-fiefs  in  Cat 
alonia. 

The  Aragonese  fiefs  appear  however  to  have  dif 
fered  from  those  of  other  countries  in  some  re 
speets  Zurita  mentions  fiefs  according  to  the  ctu 
torn  of  Italy,  which  he  explains  to  be  such  as  were 
liable  to  the  usual  feudal  aids  for  marrying  the 
lord's  daughter,  and  other  occasions.  We  may  in- 
fer, therefore,  that  these  prestations  were  not  cue- 
tomary  in  Aragon.— A nales  de  Aragon,  t.  li.,  p.  62. 

*  y^  hat  is  said  of  vassalage  in  .Alfonzo  X.'s  code. 
Las  siete  partidas,  is  short  and  obscure :  nor  am  1 
certain  that  it  meant  any  thing  more  than  voluntofy 
commendation,  the  custom  mentioned  in  the  former 
part  of  this  chapiter,  from  which  the  vassal  might 
depart  at  pleasure.— Sec,  however,  Du  Cange,  v. 
Honour,  where  authorities  are  given  for  the  exist- 
ence of  Castilian  fiefs ;  and  1  have  met  with  occa> 
sional  mention  of  them  in  history.  1  believe  that 
tenures  of  this  kind  were  introduced  in  the  four- 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ;  but  not  to  any  great 
extent.— Marina,  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  iii.,  p.  14. 

Tenures  of  a  feudal  nature,  as  1  collect  from 
Freirii  Institut.  Juris  Lusitani,  tome  ii.,  1. 1  and  3, 
existed  in  Portugal,  though  the  iealousy  of  the 
crown  prevented  the  system  from  being  establish- 
ed. There  were  even  territorial  jurisdictions  in 
that  kingdom,  though  not,  at  least  originally,  in 
Castile. 

t  Daniffi  regni  politicus  status. — Elzevir,  1629. 
— Stransky,  Kespublica  Bohemica.— lb.  In  one 
of  the  oldest  Damsh  historians,  Sweno,  I  have  n<>> 
ticed  this  expression:  Waldemarus,  patris  tune 
potitus  /eodo— Langebek,  Scrip.  Rerum  Danic, 
t.  i.,  p.  62.  By  this  be  means  the  dutchy  of  Slee> 
wic,  not  a  fief;  but  an  honour  or  govemmeni  pos- 
sessed by  Waldemar.  Saxo  Grammaticus  calls 
it  more  classically,  patems  praefectune  dignitas. 
Sleswic  was,  in  later  times,  sometimes  held  as  a 
fief ;  but  this  does  not  in  the  least  imply  that  lands 
in  Denmark  proper  were  feudal,  of  wnich  1  find  no 
evidence. 

X  Though  there  were  no  feudal  tenures  in  Swe- 
den, yet  the  nobiUty  and  others  were  exen>pt  troin 
taxes  on  condition  of  serving  the  king  witfi  a  horse 
and  arms  at  their  own  expense  ;  and  a  distinctioc 
was  taken  between  liber  and  tributarhu.  But  any 
one  of  the  latter  might  become  of  the  former  class 
or  vice  ver8&.—Suecie  Deecripikx  Elxefir,  1631 
p.  92. 
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iU  place  in  another  portion  of  this  work ; 
and  the  political  condition  of  Italy,  after 
the  eleventh  century,  was  not  much  af- 
fected, except  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
an  inconsiderable  object  by  the  laws  of 
feudal  tenure.  I  shall  confine  myself, 
therefore,  chiefly  to  France  and  Germa- 
ny ;  and  far  more  to  the  former  than  the 
latter  country.  But  it  may  be  expedient 
first  to  contemplate  the  state  of  society 
in  its  various  classes  during  the  preva- 
lence of  feudal  principles,  before  we  trace 
their  influence  upon  the  national  govern- 
ment 

It  t^as  been  laid  down  already  as  most 
citMOT  of  probable  that  no  proper  aristoc- 
•ocieiy.  ^  racy,  except  that  of  wealth,  was 
Nobuiiy.  known  under  the  early  kings  of 
France ;  and  it  was  hinted  that  hereditary 
benefice^  or,  in  other  words,  fiefs,  might 
supply  the  link  that  was  wanting  between 
personal  privileges  and  those  of  descent. 
The  possessors  of  beneficiary  estates 
were  usually  the  richest  and  most  con- 
spicuous individuals  in  the  estate.  They 
were  immediately  connected  with  the 
crown,  and  partakers  in  the  exercise,  of 
justice  and  royal  counsels.  Their  son« 
now  came  to  inherit  this  eminence ;  and, 
as  fiefs  were  either  inalienable,  or  at  least 
not  very  frequently  alienated,  rich  fam- 
ilies were  kept  long  in  sight ;  and,  wheth- 
er engaged  in  pubUc  afiairs,  or  living  with 
magnificence  and  hospitaUty  at  home, 
naturally  drew  to  themselves  popular  es- 
timation. The  dukes  and  counts,  who 
had  changed  their  quaUty  of  governors 
into  that  of  lords  over  the  provinces  in- 
trusted to  them,  were  at  the  head  of  this 
noble  class.  And  in  imitation  of  them, 
their  own  vassals,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
crown,  and  even  rich  allodialists,  assu- 
med titles  from  their  towns  or  castles,  and 
thus  arose  a  number  of  petty  counts,  bar- 
ons, and  viscounts.  This  distinct  class 
of  nobihty  became  coextensive  with  the 
feudal  tenures.  For  the  military  tenant, 
however  poor,  was  subject  to  no  tribute, 
no  prestation,  but  service  in  the  field ;  he 
was  the  companion  of  his  lord  in  the 
sports  and  feasting  of  his  castle,  the  peer 
of  his  court ;  he  fought  on  horseback,  he 
was  clad  in  the  coat  of  mail,  while  the 
commonalty,  if  summoned  at  all  to  war, 
came  on  foot,  and  with  no  armour  of  de- 
fence. As  every  thing  in  the  habits  of 
society  conspired  with  that  prejudice, 
which,  in  spite  of  moral  philosophers, 
will  constantly  raise  the  profession  of 
arms  above  all  others,  it  was  a  natural 
consequence  that  a  new  species  of  aris- 
tocracy, founded  upon  the  mixed  coiisid- 
etations  of  birth«  teuure,  and  o£;cupation. 


sprang  out  of  the  feudal  system.  Every 
possessor  of  a  fief  was  a  gentlemaii, 
though  he  owned  but  a  few  acres  of  land, 
and  furnished  his  slender  contribution 
towards  the  equipment  of  a  knight.  In 
the  Libri  Feudorum  indeed,  thobe  who 
were  three  degrees  removed  from  the 
emperor  in  order  of  tenancy  are  consid- 
ered as  ignoble  ;*  but  tl  is  is  restrained 
to  modern  mvestiturea ;  and  in  France, 
where  sub-infeudation  was  carried  the 
farthest,  no  such  distinction  has  met  my 
observation.! 

There  still,  however,  wanted  something 
to  ascertain  gentility  of  blood,  where 
it  was  not  marked  by  the  actual  temire 
of  land.  This  was  supplied  by  two  in- 
novations devised  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries :  the  :  ^option  of  sur- 
names, and  of  armorii^l  oearings.  The 
first  are  commonly  referred  to  the  former 
age,  when  the  nobility  began  to  add  the 
names  of  their  estates  to  their  own,  or, 
having  any  way  acquired  a  distinctive  ap- 
pellation, transmitted  it  to  their  poster- 
ity.! As  to  armorial  bearings,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  emblems  somewhat  similar 
have  been  immemorially  used  both  in  war 
ahd  peace.  The  shields  of  ancient  war- 
riors, and  devices  upon  coins  or  seals, 
bear  no  distant  resemblance  to  modern 
blazonry.  But  the  general  introduction 
of  such  bearings,  as  hereditary  distinc- 
tions, has  been  sometimes  attributed  to 
tournaments,  wherein  the  champions 
were  distinguished  by  fanciful  devices  ; 
sometimes  to  the  crusades,  where  a  mul- 
titude of  all  nations  and  languages  stood 
in  need  of  some  visible  token  to  denote 
the  banners  of  their  respective  chiefs.  In 
fact,  the  pecuhar  symbols  of  heraldry 
point  to  both  these  sources,  and  have 
been  borrowed  m  part  from  each.§  He- 
reditary arms  were  perhaps  scarcely  used 
by  private  famiUos  before  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century. I     From  that 


♦  L.  ii.,  1. 10. 

t  The  nobility  of  an  aUodial  possession  in  France 
depended  upon  its  right  to  territorial  jurisdiction. 
Hence  there  were  franc-oleux  nobles^  and  franc 
aleux  roturiers  ;  the  latter  of  which  were  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  neighbouring  ior»i.— Loispau, 
Trait^  des  Sei^neuries,  p^  76.  Denisart,  Diction 
naire  des  Decisions,  art.  Franc-aleu. 

t  Mabillon,  Trait6  de  Diplomatique,  1.  li.,  c.  7. 
The  authors  of  the  Nouveau  Traits  de  Diplomat 
ique,  t.  ii.,  p.  563,  trace  the  use  of  surnames  in  a 
few  instances  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century ;  but  they  did  not  become  general,  accord 
ing  to  them,  till  the  thirteenth. 

A  M^m.  de  T  Acad,  des  Inscriptions,  t  xx.,  p.  579. 

n  I  should  he  unwilling  to  make  a  neg'itiTe  as- 
sertion peremptorily  in  a  matter  of  mere  antiqua- 
rian research :  bat  I  am  not  aware  of  any  decisive 
evidence  that  hereditary  arms  were  borne  m  th<» 
twelfth  century,  except'  by  a  very  few  royal  or  al 
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time,  however,  hey  became  very  general, 
and  have  contributed  to  elucidate  that 
branch  of  history,  whatever  value  we 
may  assign  to  it,  which  regards  the  de- 
scent of  Olustrious  families. 

When  the  privileges  of  birth  had  thus 
topri^uegca  t)e^n  rendered  capable  of  le- 
gitimate proof,  they  were  en- 
hanced in  a  great  degree,  and  a  line 
drawn  between  the  high-bom  and  ignoble 
classes,  almost  as  broad  as  that  which 
separated  hberty  from  servitude.  All  of- 
fices of  trust  and  power  were  conferred 
on  the  former ;  those  excepted  which  ap- 
pertain to  the  legal  profession.  A  ple- 
Deian  could  not  possess  a  fief.*  Such  at 
least  was  the  original  strictness :  but  as 
the  aristocratic  principle  grew  weaker, 
an  indulgence  was  extended  to  heirs,  and 
afterward  to  purchasers,!     They  were 

most  royal  families.— Mabillon,  Traite  de  Diplo- 
matique, I.  ii.,  c.  18.  Those  of  Geoflfrey  the  h  air, 
cooDt  of  Anjou,  who  died  in  1150,  are  extant  on 
his  shield :  azure,  four  lions  rampant  or.— Hist. 
Litt^raire  de  la  France,  t.  ix.,  p.  165.  If  arms  had 
been  considered  as  hereditary  at  that  time,  this 
should  be  the  bearing  of  England,  which,  as  we  all 
know,  differs  considferably.  Louis  Vil.  sprinkled 
his  seal  and  coin  with  fleurs-de-lys,  a  very  ancient 
device,  or  rather  ornament ;  and  the  same  as  what 
are  sometimes  called  bees.  The  golden  ornaments 
found  in  the  tomb  of  Childeric  I.  at  Toumay,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  library  of  Paris,  may  pass  either 
for  fleurs-delys  or  bees.  Charles  V.  reduced  the 
number  to  three,  and  thus  fixed  the  arms  of  France. 
The  counts  of  Toulouse  used  the  cross  in  the 
twelfth  age ;  but  no  other  arms,  Vaissette  tells  us, 
can  be  traced  in  Languedoc  so  far  back,  t.  iii.,  p. 
614. 

Armorial  bearings  were  in  use  among  the  Sara- 
cens during  the  later  crusades;  as  appears  by  a 
passage  in  Joinville,  t.  i.,  p.  88  (Collect,  des  M6- 
moires),  and  Du  Cange's  note  upon  it.  Perhaps, 
however,  they  may  have  been  adopted  in  imitation 
of  the  Franks,  like  the  ceremonies  of  knighthood. 
Villaret  ingeniously  conjectures,  that  the  separa- 
tion of  different  branches  of  the  same  family  by 
their  settlements  in  Palestine  led  to  the  use  of  he- 
reditary arms,  in  order  to  preserve  the  connexion, 
t.  xi.,  p.  113. 

M.  Sismondi,  f  observe,  teems  to  entertain  no 
doubt  that  the  noble  families  of  Pisa,  including  that 
whose  name  he  bears,  had  their  armorial  distinc- 
tions in  the  beginning  of  the  twelAh  century.— Hist 
des  Rf  publ.  ItaL,  1. 1,  p.  373.  It  is  at  least  proba- 
ble that  the  heraldic  devices  were  as  ancient  in 
Italy  as  in  any  part  of  Europe.  And  the  authors 
ctf  Nouveau  Traii6  de  Diplomatique,  t.  iv.,  p.  388, 
aicline  to  refer  hereditary  arms  even  in  France  to 
rbe  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  though  with- 
out producing  any  evidence  for  this. 

♦  We  have  no  English  word  that  conveys  the 
full  sense  o(roturier.  How  glorious  is  this  deficien- 
cy in  our  political  language,  and  how  different  are 
the  ideas  suggested  by  cmnmontr!  Roturier,  ac- 
cording to  Du  Cange,  is  derived  from  rupturarius, 
a  peasant,  ab  agruin  rumpendo. 

t  The  Establishments  of  St.  Louis  forbid  this 
innovation,  but  Ttcaumanoir  contends  that  the  pro- 
hibiuon  does  not  extend  to  descent  or  marriage,  c. 
4H     The  roturier  who  acquired  a  fief,  if  he  chal- 


even  permitted  to  become  noble  by  the 
acquisition,  or  at  least  by  its  possession 
for  three  generations.*  But  notwith 
standing  this  ennobling  quality  of  the 
land,  which  seems  rather  of  an  equivocal 
description,  it  became  an  established  righi 
of  the  crown  to  take,  every  twenty  yean, 
and  on  every  change  of  the  vassal,  a  fine 
known  by  the  name  of  franc-fief,  from 
plebeians  in  possession-of  land  held  by  a 
noble  tenure.f  A  gentleman  in  France 
or  Germany  could  not  exercise  any  trade 
without  derogating,  that  is,  losing  the  ad- 
vantages of  lus  rank.  A  few  exceptions 
were  made,  at  least  in  the  former  coun- 
trj',  in  flavour  of  some  liberal  arts,  and 
of  foreign  commerce.^  But  in  nothing 
does  the  feudal  haughtmess  of  bii^h  more 
show  itself,  than  in  the  disgrace  which 
attended  unequal  marriages.*  No  chil- 
dren  could  inherit  a  territory  held  imme- 
diately of  the  empire,  unless  both  their 
parents  belonged  to  the  higher  class  of 
nobility.  In  France,  the  ofiTspring  of  a 
gentleman  by  a  plebeian  mother  were 
reputed  noble  {pr  the  purposes  of  inherit- 
ance, and  of  exemption  from  tribute.^ 
But  they  could  not  be  received  into  any 
order  of  chivalry,  though  capable  of  sim- 
ple knighthood;  nor  were  they  consider- 
ed as  any  better  than  a  bastard  class, 
deeply  tainted  with  the  alloy  of  their 


lenged  any  one,  fought  with  ignoble  arms ;  but  in 
all  other  respects  was  treated  as  a  gentleman,  ibid. 
Yet  a  knight  was  not  obliged  to  do  homage  to  the 
roturier,  who  became  his  superior  by  the  acquid 
tion  of  a  fief  on  which  be  depended. — Carpentier, 
Supplement,  ad  Du  Cange,  voc.  Homagium. 

*  Etablissemens  de  St.  Louis,  c.  143,  and  note, 
in  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.  See  also  preface 
to  the  same  volume,  p.  xii.  According  to  Mablj, 
the  possession  of  a  fief  did  not  cease  to  confer  no- 
bility (analogous  to  our  barony  by  tenure)  till  the 
Ordonnance  de  Blois,  in  1579.— Observations  sur 
PHist.  de  France,  1.  iii.,  c.  1,  note  6.  But  Lauri^re, 
author  of  the  preface  above  cited,  refers  to  Bouteil- 
ler,  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  prove 
that  no  one  could  become  noble  without  the  king's 
authority.  The  contradiction  will  not  much  per* 
plex  us,  when  we  reflect  on  the  disposition  of  law- 
yers  to  ascribe  all  prerogatives  to  the  crown,  at  the 
expense  of  territcoial  proprietors,  and  of  ancient 
customsry  law. 

t  1*he  rieht,  originally  perhaps  usurpation,  call- 
ed  franc-fief,  began  under  Philip  the  Fair. — Ordon- 
nances des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  324.  Denisart,  Art  Franc- 
fief. 

t  Houard,  Diet  du  Droit  Normand.  Encyclop4 
die.  Art.  Noblesse.    Argou,  I.  ii.,  c.  2. 

6  Mobility,  to  a  certain  degree,  was  communicA 
tea  through  the  mother  alone,  not  only  by  the  cos 
tom  of  Champagne,  but  in  all  parts  of  France ;  tksr 
is,  the  issue  were  **  gentilhomrnes  du  fait  de  leuj 
corps,"  and  could  possess  fiefs ;  but,  says  Beauman 
oir,  *'  la  gentille^se  par  laquelle  ondevient  chevalier^ 
doit  vemr  de  par  le  pere,^  c.  45.  There  was  a  pn> 
verbial  maxim  in  the  French  law,  rather  emphatic 
than  decent,  to  express  the  derivation  of  gentility 
from  the  mther»  and  of  freedooi  from  the  motbw. 
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maternal  extraction.  Many  instances  oc- 
cur where  letters  of  nobility  have  been 
granted  to  reinstate  them  in  their  rank.* 
For  several  purposes  it  was  necessary  to 
prove  four,  eight,  sixteen/  or  a  greater 
number  of  quarters,  that  is,  of  coats  borne 
by  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors,  and 
the  same  practice  still  subsists  in  Ger- 
many. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  original 
nobility  of  the  continent  were  what  we 
may  call  self-created,  and  did  not  derive 
their  rank  from  any  such  concessions  of 
fheir  respective  sovereigns  as  have  been 
necessaiy  in  subsequent  ages.  In  Eng- 
land, the  baronies  by  tenure  might  belong 
to  the  sao^e  class,  if  the  lands  upon  which 
they  depended  had  not  beenjgranted  by 
the  crown.  But  the  kings  of  Jr ranee,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
began  to  assume  a  privilege  of  creating 
nobles  by  their  own  authority,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  tenure  of  land.  Philip 
the  Hardy,  in  1271,  was  the  first  French 
king  who  granted  letters  of  nobility ; 
under  the  reigns  of  Philip  the  Fair  and 
bis  children  they  gradually  became  fre- 
quent, f  This  effected  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  nobility ;  and  had  as  ob- 
vious a  moral,  as  other  events  of  the  same 
age  had  a  political  influence,  in  diminish- 
ing the  power  and  independence  of  the 
territorial  aristocracy.  The  privileges 
originally  connected  with  ancient  lineage 
and  extensive  domains  became  common 
to  the  low-bom  creatures  of  a  court,  and 
lost  consequently  part  of  their  title  to 
respect.  The  lawyers,  as  I  have  observed 
above,  pretended  that  nobility  could  not 
exist  without  a  royal  concession.  They 
acquired  themselves,  in  return  for  their 
exaltation  of  prerogative,  an  official  no- 
bihty  by  the  exercise  of  mafristracy.  The 
institutions  of  chivaliy  agam  save  rise  to 
a  vast  increase  of  gentlemen ;  knighthood, 
on  whomsoever  conferred  by  the  sover- 
ei^,  being  a  sufficient  passport  to  noble 
pnvUeges.  It  was  usual,  perhaps,  to 
frant  previous  letters  of  nobility  to  a  ple- 
beian for  whom  the  honour  of  knighthood 
was  designed. 

In  this  noble  or  gentle  class  there  were 
DiiTtfrant  or-  several  gradations.  All  those  in 
^  of  Dobii- France  who  held  lands  imme- 
^'  diately    depending    upon   the 

crown,  whatever  titles  they  might  bear, 
were  comprised  in  the  order  of  barons. 
These  were,  originally,  the  peers  of  the 


*  Beannunoir,  c  45.  Da  Cange,  Disaert  10, 
nr  JoinviUo.    Carpentier,  toc.  Nobilitatio. 

t  VaUy,  t  vi.,  p.  432.  Da  Cang«  and  Carpen- 
tier. TOOQ  Nobmlaire,  &c.  Boalmnvilliers,  Hiat. 
de  TaQzien  GouTeroement  de  France,  1 1,  p.  317 


king's  court ;  they  possessed  the  higher 
territorial  jurisdiction,  and  had  the  right 
of  earrying  their  own  banner  into  the 
field. •  To  these  corresponded  the  Val 
vassores  majores  and  Capitanei  of  th« 
empire.  In  a  subordinate  class  were 
the  vassals  of  this  high  nobility,  who, 
upon  the  continent,  were  usually  termed 
Vavassors ;  an  appellation  not  unknown, 
though  rare,  in  England.f  The  Ch^t#- 
lains  belonged  to  the  order  of  Vavassors, 
as  they  held  only  arriere  fiefs :  but  hav- 
ing fortified  houses,  from  which  they  de- 
rived their  name  (a  distinction  very  im- 
portant in  those  times),  and  possessing 
ampler  rights  of  territorial  justice,  they 
rose  above  the  level  of  their  fellows  in 
the  scale  of  tenure.}  But  after  the  per 
sonal  nobility  of  chivalry  became  the  ob 
ject  of  pride,  the  Vavassors,  who  obtain 
ed  knighthood,  were  commonly  styled 
bachelors;  those  who  had  not  received 
that  honour  fell  into  the  class  of  squires,^ 
or  damoiseaux. 

*Beaumanoir,c.  34.  Du  Cange,  ▼.  Baro.  Etab- 
liasemens  de  St.  Louis,  1.  i.,  c.  24;  L  ii.,  c.  30. 
The  vassals  of  inferior  lords  were  however  called, 
iiuproperlv,  barons,  both  in  France  and  Engiaad. 
— Kecueil  des  Historiens,  t.  zi.,  p.  300.  Madox, 
^0aronia  Anglica,  p.  133.  In  perfect  strictness;, 
'those  only  whose  immediate  tenure  of  the  crown 
was  older  than  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  were 
barons  of  France;  namely,  Bourbon,  Coucy,  and 
Beaujeu,  or  Beaujolois.  It  appears,  however,  bj 
a  renter  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  that  £/• 
t^-nme  were  reckoned  in  that  class ;  the  feudato- 
ries of  the  Capetian  fiefs,  Paris  and  Orleans,  being 
confounded  with  the  original  vassals  of  the  crown. 
— Du  Cange,  voc.  Baro. 

f  Du  Cange,  v.  Vavassor.  Velly.  t  vi.,  p.  151. 
Madox,  Baronia  Anglica,  p.  135.  There  is,  per- 
haps, hardly  any  word  n^re  loosely  used  than  Va- 
vassor. Bracton  says.  Sunt  etiam  Vavassorei, 
magns  dignitatis  viri.  In  France  and  Germany 
they  are  sometimes  named  with  much  less  honour. 
Je  suis  un  chevalier  n6  de  cost  part,  de  vavaageun 
et  de  boMse  gent^  teys  a  romance.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  poverty  to  which  the  subdivision  ol 
fiefs  reduced  idle  gentlemen. 

X  Du  Cange,  v.  Castellanus.  Coutumes  de  Poi- 
tou,  tit  iii.  Loiseau,  Traits  des  Seigneuries,  p.  100. 
Whoever  had  a  right  to  a  castle  had  la  haute  jus- 
tice ;  this  being  so  incident  to  the  castle,  that  it 
was  cransferrea  along  with  it  There  might,  how- 
ever, be  a  Sei^eur  haut-justicier  below  the  Ch4te- 
lain ;  and  a  ridiculous  distinction  was  made  as  to 
the  number  of  posts  by  which  their  gallows  mi^ 
be  supported.  A  baron's  instrument  of  execatiOB 
stood  on  four  posts ;  a  chAtelain's  on  three  ;  whik 
the  inferior  lord,  who  happened  to  possess  la  hauto 
histice,  was  forced  to  hang  his  subjects  on  a  two 
legged  machine. — Coutumes  de  Poitou.  Du  Cang«, 
V.  Furca. 

Lanri^  quotes  from  an  old  manuscript  tbefol* 
lowinff  short  scale  of  ranks.  Due  est  la  premiere 
digniti,  puis  comtes,  puis  viscomtes,  et  puis  baron, 
et  puis  cnitelain,  et  puis  vavasseur,  et  puis  citaen, 
et  puis  villain.— Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t  i,  p.  277. 

(f  The  sons  of  knights,  and  gentlemen  not  yet 
knighted,  took  the  appellation  of  squires  in  tha 
twelfth  centurr.— Vaissette,  Hist  de  Lang.,  t  ii^ 
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It  wU  be  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
♦ondition  of  the  inferior  clergy,  whether 
^^^  secular  or  professed,  as  it  bears 
^^^'  little  upon  the  general  scheme  of 
polity.  The  prelates  and  abbots,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  understood,  were  com- 
pletely feudal  nobles.  They  swore  feal- 
ty for  their  lands  to  the  king  or  other  su- 
perior, received  the  homage  of  their  vas- 
sals, enjoyed  the  same  immunities,  exer- 
cised the  same  jurisdiction,  maintained 
the  same  authority,  as  the  lay  lords 
among  whom  they  dwelt.  Military  ser- 
Tice  does  not  appear  to  have  been  re- 
served in  the  beneficiary  grants  made  to 
cathedrals  and  monasteries.  But,  when 
other  vassals  of  the  crown  were  called 
upon  to  repay  the  bounty  of  their  sover- 
eign by  personal  attendance  in  war,  the 
ecclesiastical  tenants  were  supposed  to 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  feudal  duty, 
•which  men,  htfle  less  uneducated  and  vi- 
olent than  their  compatriots,  were  not 
reluctant  to  fulfil.  Charlemagne  ex- 
empted or  rather  prohibited  them  from 
personal  service  by  several  capitularies.* 
The  practice,  however,  as  every  one  who 
has  some  knowledge  of  history  will  be 
aware,  prevailed  in  succeeding  ages. 
Both  in  national  and  private  warfare,  we 
find  very  frequent  mention  of  martial 
prelates.f  But,  contrary  as  this  actual 
service  might  be  to  the  civil,  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  laws,  the  clergy  who  held 
military  fiefs  were  of  course  bound  to 
fulfil  the  chief  obligation  of  that  tenure, 
and  send  their  vassals  into  the  field.  We 
have  many  instances  of  their  accompa- 
nying the  army,  though  not  mixing  in 
the  conflict ;  and  even  the  parish  priests 

p.  513.  That  of  Damoiseau  came  into  use  in  the 
thirteenth.— Id.,  t.  iii.,  p.  629.  The  latter  was,  I 
think,  more  usual  ii^  France.  Du  Cange  gives  lit- 
tle information  as  to  the  word  squire.  (Scutifer.) 
•*  Apud  Anglos,"  he  says, "  penultima  est  nobilitatis 
descriptio,  mter  Equitemei  Generosum.  ■  Quod  et 
alibi  m  usu  fuit."  Squire  was  not  used  as  a  title 
of  distinction  in  England  till  the  reign  of  Edward 
HI.,  and  then  but  sparingly.  Though  by  Henry 
TI.'s  time  it  was  grown  more  common,  yet  none 
assumed  it  but  the  sons  and  heirs  of  knights,  and 
acme  military  men ;  except  officers  in  courts  of 
justice,  who,  by  patent  or  prescription,  had  obtain- 
ed that  addition  — Spelman's  Posthumous  Works, 
p.  234. 

♦  Mably,  1.  i.,  c.  6.  Baluze.  t  i.,  p.  410, 932,  987. 
Any  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  or  subdeacon  bearing 
anns  was  to  be  degraded,  and  not  even  admitted  to 
lay  communion.— Id.,  p.  932. 

i  One  of  the  latest  instances  probably  of  a  fight- 
in«  bishop  is  Jean  Montaigu,  archbishop  of  Sens, 
vrno  was  killed  at  Azincourt  Monstrelet  says, 
that  he  was  **non  pas  en  eatat  pontifical,  car  au 
lieu  de  mitre  il  portoit  une  bacinet,  pour  daUna- 
tique  portoit  un  haubergeon,  pour  chasuble  la 
piace  d'acier ;  et  au  heu  de  crosse,  portoit  une 
kadie,"  foL  132. 


headed  the  militia  of  their  villages.*  The 
prelates  however  sometimes  contrived  to 
avoid  this  military  service,  and  the  pay- 
ments introduced  in  commutation  for  it, 
by  holding  lands  in  frank- almoigne,  a  te- 
nure which  exempted  them  from  every 
species  of  obligation,  except  that  of  say- 
ing masses  for  the  benefit  of  the  grant- 
or's family. t  But,  notwithstanding  the 
warlike  disposition  of  some  ecclesiastics, 
their  more  usual  inability  to  protect  the 
estates  of  their  churches  against  rapa 
cious  neighbours  suggested  a  new  spe- 
cies of  feudal  relation  and  tenure.  T^e 
rirh  abbeys  elected  an  advocate,  whose 
business  it  was  to  defend  their  interests 
both  in  secular  courts,  and,  if  necessary, 
in  the  field.  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
are  styled  Advocates  of  the  Roman 
church.  This  indeed  was  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale  :  but  in  ordinary  practice,  the 
advocate  of  a  monastery  was  some  neigh- 
bouring lord,  who,  in  return  for  his  pro- 
tection, possessed  many  lucrative  privi- 
leges, and,  very  frequently,  considerable 
estates  by  way  of  fief  from  his  ecclesias- 
tical clients.  *1Some  of  these  advocates 
are  reppached  with  violating  their  obli- 
gation, a'hd  becoming  the  plunderers  of 
those  whom  they  had  been  retained  to 
defend.J 

The  classes  below  the  gentry  may  be 
divided  into  freemen  and  villeins.  Of 
the  first  were  the  inhabitants  of  char- 
tered towns,  the  citizens  and  burghers, 
of  whom  more  will  be  said  presently. 
As  to  those  who  dwelt  in  the  country, 
we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising, 
so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  socca- 
gers,  whose  tenure  was  free,  though  not 
so  noble  as  knight's  service,  and  a  nu- 
merous body  of' tenants  for  term  of  life, 
who  formed  that  ancient  basis  of  our 
strength,  the  Enghsh  yeomanry.  But 
the  mere  freemen  are  not  at  first  sight 
so  distinguishable  in  other  countries.  In 
French  records  and  law-books  of  feudal 
times,  all  besides  the  gentry  are  usually 
confounded  under  the  names  of  villeins 
or  homiyies  de  pooste  (gens  potcstatis).^ 

♦  Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  Milice  Fran<;oise,  t.  i., 
p.  88. 

t  Du  Cange,  Eleemosyna  Libera.  Madoz,  Ba- 
ronia  Angl,  p.  115.  Coke  on  Littleton,  and  other 
English  law-books. 

t  Du  Cange,  v.  Advocatus ;  a  fv\\  and  useful 
article.  Recueil  des  Historiens,  t.  xi,  preface, 
p.  184. 

^  Homo  potestatis,  non  nobilis—Ita  nuncupan^ 
tur,  quod  in  potestate  domini  sunt— Opponuntur 
viris  nobilihus;  apud  Butilerium  Consuetudinaxii 
vocanlur,  Coustumiers,  prestationibus  scilicpt  ob- 
noxii  et  operia. — Du  Cange,  v.  Potestas.  As  all 
these  freemen  were  obliged,  by  the  ancient  lawi 
of  France,  to  Mve  under  the  protection  of  some  par 
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Thi?  proves  tlie  slight  estimation  in 
which  all  persons  of  ignoble  birth  were 
considered.  For  undoubtedly  there  ex- 
isted a  great  many  proprietors  of  land 
and  others,  as  free,  though  not  as  privi- 
leged, as  the  nobihty.  In  the  south  of 
France,  and  especially  Provence,  the 
number  of  freemen  is  remarked  to  have 
been  greater  than  in  the  parts  on  the 
hght  bank  of  the  Loire,  where  the  feudal 
tenures  were  almost  universal.*  I  shall 
quote  part  of  a  passage  in  Beaumauoir, 
which  points  out  this  distinction  of  ranks 
pretty  fuUy.  "  It  should  be  known,"  he 
8ays,t  "that  there  are  three  conditions 
of  men  in  this  world ;  the  first  is  that  of 
gentlemen;  and  the  second  is  that  of 
such  as  are  naturally  free,  being  bom  of 
a  free  mother.  All  who  have  a  right  to 
be  called  gentlemen  are  free,  but  all  who 
are  free  are  not  gentlemen.  GentiUty 
comes  by  the  father,  and  not  by  the 
mother ;  but  freedom  is  derived  from  the 
mother  only ;  and  whoever  is  born  of  a 
free  mother  is  himself  free,  and  has  free 
power  to  do  any  thing  that  is  lawful." 

In  every  age  and  counti^  until  times 
Ssrfii  or  comparatively  recent,  personal  ser- 
•"^■^  vitude  appears  to  have  been  the 
lot  of  a  large,  perhaps  the  greater  portion, 
of  mankincL  We  lose  a  good  deal  of  our 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  in 
,  Greece  and  Rome,  when  the  importunate 
recollection  occurs  to  us  of  the  tasks 
which  mi^ht  be  enjoined,  and  the  punish- 
ments winch  might  be  inflicted,  without 
control  either  of  law  or  opinion,  by  the 
keenest  patriot  of  the  Comitia,  or  the 
Council  of  Five  Thousand.  A  similar, 
though  less  powerful,  feeUng  will  often 
force  itself  on  the  mind,  when  we  read 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
Germans,  in  their  primitive  settlements, 
were  accustomed  to  the  notion  of  sla- 
very, incurred  not  only  by  captivity,  but 
by  crimes,  by  debt,  and  especially  by 
loss  in  gaming.  When  they  invaded  the 
Roman  empire,  they  found  the  same  con- 
dition established  m  all  its  provinces. 
Hence,  from  the  beginning  of  the  era 
now  under  review,  servitude,  under  some- 
what different  modes,  was  extremely 
common.  There  is  some  difficulty  In 
ascertaining  its  varieties  and  stages.  In 
the  SaUque  laws,  and  in  the  Capitularies, 
we  read  not  only  of  Servi,  but  of  Tribu- 

ticnW  lord,  and  foand  great  difficulty  in  choosing 
8  new  ^ace  of  residence,  as  they  were  subject  to 
man  J  tributes  and  oppressive  claims  on  the  part  of 
tiieir  tetritotial  superiors,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  thef  are  confounded,  at  this  distance,  with 
men  in  actual  servitude. 

♦  Heeren,  E««ai  «ur  les  Croisades,  p.  122. 

t  Couta  lies  de  Beaavoisis,  c.  45,  p.  256. 


tarii,  Lidi,  and  Colom,  who  were  cultiva- 
tors of  the  earth,  and  subject  to  residence 
upon  their  master's  estate,  though  not 
destitute  of  property  or  civil  rights.* 
Those  who  appertained  to  the  demesne 
lands  of  the  crown  were  called  FiscaUni. 
The  composition  for  the  murder  of  one 
of  these  was  much  less  than  that  for  a 
freeman.f  The  number  of  these  sen'ile 
cultivators  was  undoubtedly  great,  yet 
in  those  early  times,  I  should  conceive, 
much  less  than  it  afterward  became. 
Property  was  for  the  most  part  in  small 
divisions,  and  a  Frank  who  could  haidly 
support  his  family  upon  a  petty  allodial 
patrimony,  was  not  likely  to  encumber 
himself  with  many  servants.  But  the  ac- 
cumulation of  overgrown  private  wealth 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  make  slavery 
more  frequent.  Where  the  small  propri- 
etors lost  their  lands  by  mere  rapine,  we 
may  believe  that  their  Uberty  was  hard- 
ly less  endangered.^  Even  where  this 
was  not  the  case,  yet,  as  the  labour 
either  of  artisans  or  of  free  husbandmen 
was  but  sparingly  in  demand,  they  were 
often  compelled  to  exchange  their  liber- 
ty for  bread. ^  In  seasons  also  of  fam- 
ine, and  they  were  not  unfrequent,  many 
freemen  sold  themselves  to  slavery.  A 
capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  8C4, 
permits  their  redemption  at  an  equitable 
price.  II    Others  became  slaves,  as  more 


♦  These  passages  are  too  numerous  for  refer- 
ence, hi  a  very  early  charter  in  Martenne's  The- 
saurus Anecdotorum,  t.  i.,  p.  20,  lands  are  granted, 
cutn  hominibus  ibidem  permanentibus,  auos  colona- 
rio  ordine  vivere  constituimus.  Men  of  this  class 
were  called  in  Italy  Aldiones.  A  Lombard  capita- 
lary  of  Charlemagne  says :  Aldiones  eA  lege  vi- 
vunt  in  ltali4  sub  servitute  dominonim  suorum, 
qud  Fiscalini,  vel  Lidi  vivunt  in  Franci4.~Mura- 
tori,  Dissert.  14. 

t  Originally  it  was  but  45  sc^idi.— Legps  Sali- 
cae,  c.  43;  but  Charlemagne  raised  it  to  100. — Ba- 
luzii  Capitularia,  p.  402.  There  are  several  pro- 
visions ill  the  laws  of  this  great  and  wise  monarch 
in  favour  of  liberty. .  If  a  lord  claimed  any  one  ei- 
ther as  his  villein  or  slave  (colonus  sive  servus), 
who  had  escaped  beyond  his  territory,  he  was  not 
to  be  given  up  till  strict  inquiry  had  been  made  in 
the  place  to  which  he  was  asserted  to  belong,  as  to 
his  condition  and  that  of  his  family,  p  400.  And 
if  the  villein  showed  a  charter  of  enfranchisement, 
the  proof  of  its  forgery  was  to  lie  upon  the  lord. 
No  man's  liberty  could  be  questioned  in  the  Hun- 
dred-court. 

X  Montesquieu  ascribes  the  increase  of  personal 
servitude  in  France  to  the  continual  revolts  and 
commotions  under  the  two  first  dynasties,  1.  xjx.. 
c.  11. 

6  Du  Cange,  v.  Obnoxatio. 

II  Baluzii  Capitularia.  The  Greek  trailers  pur 
chased  famished  wretches  on  the  coasts  of  Italy 
whom  they  sold  to  the  Saracens. — Muraiori,  An 
nali  d'ltalia.  A.  D.  785.  Much  more  would  per 
sons  in  this  extremity  sell  themselves  to  neighboui 
ing  lords. 
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fortunate  men  became  vassals,  to  a  pow- 
erful lord,  for  the  sake  of  his  protection. 
Many  were  reduced  into  this  state  through 
inability  to  pay  those  pecuniary  composi- 
tions for  offences,  which  were  numerous, 
and  sometimes  heavy,  in  the  barbarian 
codes  of  law ;  and  many  more  by  neg- 
lect of  attendance  on  military  expedi- 
tions of  the  king,  the  penalty  of  which 
was  a  fine  called  Heribann,  with  the  al- 
ternative of  perpetual  servitude.*  A 
source  of  loss  of  liberty  which  may 
strike  us  as  more  extraordinary  was  su- 
perstition ;  men  were  infatuated  enough 
to  surrender  themselves,  as  well  as  their 
properties,  to  churches  and  monasteries, 
m  return  for  such  benefits  as  they  might 
reap  by  the  prayers  of  their  new  mas- 
ters.f 

The  characteristic  distinction  of  a  vil- 
lein was  his  obligation  to  remain  upon 
his  lord's  estate.  He  was  not  only  pre- 
cluded from  selling  the  lands  upon  which 
he  dwelt,  but  his  person  was  bound,  and 
the  lord  might  reclaim  him  at  any  time, 
by  suit  in  a  court  of  justice,  if  he  ventur- 
ed to  stray.  But,  equally  liable  to  this 
confinement,  there  were  two  classes  of 
viUeins,  whose  condition  was  exceeding- 
ly different.  In  England,  at  least  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  one  only,  and 
that  the  inferior  species,  existed ;  incapa- 
ble of  property,  and  destitute  of  redress, 
except  against  the  most  outrageous  in- 
juries. J  The  lord  could  seize  whatever 
they  acquired  or  inherited,  or  convey 
them,  apart  from  the  land,  to  a  stranger. 
Their  tenure  bound  them  to  what  were 
called  villein  services,  ignoble  in  their 
nature,  and  indeterminate  in  their  de- 
gree ;  the  felling  of  timber,  the  carrying 
of  manure,  the  repairing  of  roads  for  their 
lord,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  an 
equally  unbounded  right  over  their  la- 
bour and  its  fruits.  But  by  the  customs 
of  France  and  Germany,  persons  in  this 
abject  state  seem  to  have  been  called 
serfs,  and  distinguished  from  villeins, 
who  were  only  bound  to  fixed  pa3rments 
and  duties  in  respect  of  their  lord,  though, 
as  it  seems,  without  any  legal  redress, 
if  injured  by  him.^    "  The  third  estate  of 

*  Du  Cange,  Heribannum.  A  full  heribannum 
was  60  tolidi ;  but  it  was  sometimes  assessed  in 
proportirm  to  the  wealth  of  the  party. 

t  Beaumanoir,  c.  45. 

t  Littleton,  1.  ii.,  c.  11.  Non  potest  aliqois 
(says  Glanvil),  in  viUenagio  positus,  libertatem 
suam  propriis  denariis  suis  ^userere—qaia  omnia 
catalla  cujuslibet  nativi  inteliiguntur  esse  in  potes- 
tate  domini  sui,  1.  v.,  c.  5. 

(f  This  is  clearly  expressed  in  a  French  law- 
book of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Conseil  of 
Piezre  des  Fontaines,  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  voc. 


men,*^  says  Beaumanoir,  in  the  parage 
above  quoted,  *'  is  that  of  such  as  are  not 
free ;  and  these  are  not  all  of  one  condi- 
tion, for  some  are  so  subject  to  the^ 
lord  that  he  may  take  all  they  have, 
alive  or  dead,  and  imprison  him  whenev- 
er he  pleases,  being  accountable  to  none 
but  God ;  while  others  are  treated  more 
gently,  from  whom  the  lord  can  take 
nothing  but  customary  payments,  though 
at  their  death  all  they  have  escheats  to 
him."* 

Under  every  denomination  of  servitude, 
the  children  followed  their  mother's  con- 
dition ;  except  in  England,  where  the 
father's  state  determine  that  of  the  choU- 
dren ;  on  which  account,  bastards  of  fe- 
male villeins  were  bom  free ;  the  law 
presuming  the  liberty  of  their  father.f 
The  proportion  of  freemen,  therefore, 
would  have  been  miserably  diminished, 
if  there  had  been  no  reflux  of  the  tide 
which  ran  so  strongly  towards  daveiy. 
But  the  usage  of  manumission  made  a 
sort  of  circulation  between  these   two 


Villanus.  Et  sache  bien  que  selon  Dieu  tn  n*as 
mie  pleniere  poest6  sur  ton  ^ilain.  Dont  se  to 
prens  du  sien  fors  les  droites  ledevances,  que  ta 
doit,  tu  les  prens  contre  Dieu,  et  sur  le  peril  de 
t*ame  et  come  robierres.  £t  ce  qu*on  die  toutes 
les  choees  que  Tilains  a,  sont  au  beigneur,  c'est 
voirs  a  garder.  Car  s'il  estoient  son  seigneur  pro- 
pre,  il  n'sToit  nule  difference  entre  serf  et  njain,  , 
mais  par  notre  usage  n'a  entre  toi  et  ton  vilain  juco 
fors  Dieu,  tant  com  il  est  tes  couchans  et  tes  b- 
vans,  s'il  n*a  autre  loi  vers  toi  fors  la  commuite. 
This  seems  to  render  the  distinction  little  more 
than  theoretical. 

*  Beaumanoir,  c.  45.  Du  Cange,  ViUaons,  Ser 
▼us,  and  several  other  articles.  Schmidt,  Hist. 
des  Allemands,  t.  ii.,  p.  171,  435.  By  a  law  of  Um 
Lombards,  a  free  woman  who  married  a  sAte 
might  be  killed  by  her  relations,  or  sold ;  if  they 
neglected  to  do  so,  the  fisc  might  claim  her  as  its 
own. — Muratori,  Dissert.  14.  in  France  also,  she 
was  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  slave.— Marculfi  For- 
fhulsB,  I  ii.,  29.  Even  in  the  twelfth  century,  it 
was  the  law  of  Flanders,  that  whoever  married  a 
▼illein  became  one  himself,  afler  he  had  lived  widi 
her  a  twelvemonth.— Recueil  des  Historienet,  t- 
xiii.,  p.  350.  And,  by  a  capitulary  of  Pepin,  if  a 
man  married  a  villem  beheving  her  to  be  free,  be 
might  repudiate  her  and  marry  another.— Baiuza» 
p.  181. 

Villeins  themselves  could  not  marry  without 
the  *  lord's  license,  under  penalty  of '  forfeitinf 
their  goods,  or  at  least  of  a  mulct — Du  Cange,  ▼. 
Forismaritagium.  This  seems  to  be  the  true  origin 
of  the  famous  mercheta  mulieram,  whicn  oas  been 
ascribed  to  a  very  different  custom.— Du  Cange,  t. 
Mercheta  Mulienim.  Dalrymple's  Annals  of  Scot* 
land,  vol.  i.,  p.  312.    Archaeologia,  vol.  zii.,  p.  31. 

t  Littleton,  s.  188.  Bracton  indeed  holcis,  that 
the  spurious  issue  of  a  neif,  though  by  a  free  £&• 
ther,  should  be  a  villein,  quia  seouitur  conditionom 
matris,  quasi  vulgo  conceptus,  t  i.,  c.  6.  But  the 
laws  of  Henry  I.  declare  that  a  son  should  follow 
his  father's  condition :  so  that  this  peculianty  is 
venr  ancient  in  our  law.— i^ges  Hen.  1.,  e.  7$ 
and  77. 
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oroorai  States  of  mankind.  This,  as  is 
abomioa  oT  well  known,  was  an  exceeding- 
»*"»«•«•.  ly  common  practice  with  the 
Romans ;  and  is  mentioned,  with  certain 
ceremonies  prescribed,  in  the  Prankish 
and  other  early  laws.  The  clergy,  and 
especially  several  popes,  enforced  it  as  a 
duty  upon  laymen ;  and  inveighed  against 
the  scandal  of  keeping  Chrisuans  in  bond- 
age.* But  they  were  not,  it  is  said,  equal- 
ly ready  in  performing  their  own  parts  ; 
the  villeins  upon  church  lands  were 
among  the  last  who  were  emancipated.! 
As  society  advanced  in  Europe,  the  man- 
umission of  slaves  grew  more  frequent-l 
By  the  indulgence  of  custom  in  some 
places,  or  perhaps  by  original  convention, 
villeins  might  possess  property,  and  thus 
purchase  their  own  redemption.  Even 
where  they  had  no  legal  title  to  property, 
it  was  accounted  inhuman  to  divest  them 
of  their  little  possession  (the  peculium  of 
Roman  law) ;  nor  was  their  poverty,  per- 
haps, less  tolerable,  upon  the  whole,  tnan 
that  of  the  modem  peasantry  in  most 
comitries  of  Europe.  It  w^only  in  re- 
spect of  his  lord,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  villein,  at  least  in  England,  was 
without  lights  ;^  he  might  iimerit,  pur- 
chase, sue  in  the  courts  of  law ;  though, 

*  Enfranchiaements  by  testament  are  verj  com* 
Bion.  Thus,  in  the  will  of  Senioired,  count  of  Bar- 
celona, in  966,  we  find  the  following  piece  of  cor* 
rapt  Latin :  de  ipsos  servos  meos  et  anciUas,  iUi 
qui  traditi  fuerunt  faciatis  illos  liberos  propter  re- 
medium  aninue  mesB ;  et  alii  aui  fuerunt  de  paren- 
tonim  meonim  remaneant  ad  mitres  meos. — Marca 
Hispanica,  p.  887. 

t  Schnudt,Hist.desAn.,ti.,p.361.  See.  how- 
ever, a  charter  of  manumission  from  the  cnspter 
of  Orleans,  in  1224,  to  all  their  slaves,  under  certain 
conditionB  of  serdce.~Martenne,  Thesaurus  Anec- 
dote t.  L,  p.  914.  Conditional  manumissions  were 
■zceedingiy  common.— Du  Cange,  v.  Mannmis- 
sio;  a  long  article. 

t  No  one  could  enfranchise  his  villein  without 
the  superior  lord's  consent ;  for  this  was  to  dimin- 
i^  the  value  of  his  land  ttpetieer  It  M. — Beauma- 
noir,  c.  15.  Etablissemens  de  St.  Loius,  c.  34. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  villein  to  obtain 
the  suzerain's  confirmation;  otherwise  he  only 
changed  masters  and  escheated,  as  it  were,  to  the 
superior ;  for  the  lord  who  had  granted  the  charter 
of  franchise  was  atopped  from  claiming  him  again. 

^  Littleton,  s.  189.  Perhaps  this  is  not  applica- 
ble to  other  countries.  Villems  were  incapable  of 
botng  received  as  witnesses  against  fr«emen. — Re- 
cmtii  des  Historiens,  t.  ziv.,  preface,  p.  65.  There 
are  some  charters  of  kings  of  France  admitting 
the  a9fis  of  particular  monasteries  to  give  evidence, 
or  to  engage  in  the  judicial  combat,  against  free- 
ineiu^«^>rdonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  3.  But  I  do 
not  knSm  tbst  their  testimony,  except  against  their 
Imd,  was  ever  refused  in  England ;  their  state  of 
servitude  doI  being  sbsolute,  like  that  of  negroes 
m  tbe  West  Indies,  but  particular  ^md  relative,  as 
that  of  an  apprentice  or  hired  servant.  This  sub- 
ject, however,  is  not  devoid  of  obscurity,  and  I  may 
pfobably  return  to  it  in  another  place. 


as  defendant  in  a  real  action,  or  suit 
wherein  land  was  claimed,  he  might 
shelter  himself  under  the  plea  of  villan- 
age.  The  peasants  of  this  condition 
were  sometimes  made  use  of  in  war,  and 
rewarded  with  enfranchisement;  espe- 
cially in  Italy,  where  the  cities  and  petty 
states  had  often  occasion  to  defend  tnem- 
selves  with  their  own  popidation ;  and  in 
peace  the  industry  of  free  labourers  must 
have  been  found  more  productive  and 
better  directed.  Hence  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  saw  the  number  of 
slaves  in  Italy  begin  to  decrease  ;  early  in 
the  fifteenth,  a  writer  quoted  by  Murato- 
ri  speaks  of  them  as  no  longer  existing.* 
The  greater  part  of  the  peasants  in  some 
countries  of  Germany  had  acquired  their 
liberty  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  in  other  parts,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  northern  and  eastern  regions  of  Eu- 
rope, they  remained  in  a  sort  of  villan-  . 
age  till  the  present  age.  Some  very  few 
instances  of  predial  servitude  have  been 
discovered  in  England,  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,!  and  perhaps  they 
might  be  traced  still  lower.  Louis  Hutin, 
in  France,  after  innumerable  particular 
instances  of  manumission  had  taken 
place,  by  a  general  edict  in  1315,  reci- 
ting that  his  kingdom  is  denominated  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks,  that  he  would 
have  the  fact  to  correspond  with  the 
name,  emancipates  all  persons  in  the 
royal  domains  upon  paymg  a  just  com- 
position, as  an  example  for  other  lords 
possessing  villeins  to  follow.!  Philip 
the  Long  renewed  the  same  edict  three 
years  afterward ;  a  proof  that  it  had  not 
been  carried  into  execution.^  Indeed, 
there  are  letters  of  the  former  prince, 
wherein,  considering  that  many  of  his 
subjects  are  not  apprized  of  the  extent 
of  the  benefit  conferred  upon  them,  he 
directs  his  ofiicers  to  tax  them  as  high 
as  their  fortunes  can  well  bear.) 

♦  Dissert  14. 

t  6arrington*s  Observations  on  the  ancient  Stat- 
utes, p.  274. 

t  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  L,  p.  583. 

6  Id.,  p.  663. 

11  Vellv,  t  viii.,  p.  38.  Philip  the  Fair  had  eman- 
cipated the  villeins  in  the  royal  domains  throughout 
Lsnguedoc,  retaining  only  an  annual  rent  for  their 
landb,  which  thus  became  censivest  or  emphyteuMt*, 
It  does  not  appear  by  the  charter  that  he  sold  this 
enfranchisement,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt 
sbout  it.  He  permitted  his  vassals  to  follow  the 
example.-— Vaissette,  Hist  de  Lsnguedoc,  t  iv. 
Appendix,  p.  3  and  12^ 

It  is  not  generally  known,  I  think,  that  predial 
senritude  was  not  abolished  in  all  parts  of  France 
till  the  revolution.  In  some  plsces^  says  Pasquier, 
the  peasants  are  taillables  a  volont^,  that  is,  their 
contribution  is  not  permanent,  but  assessed  by  the 
lord  with  tbe  advice  of  pmd*  hommes  resseants 
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It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  a  distinc- 
tion existed  from  very  early  times  in  the 
nature  of  lands,  collateral,  as  it  were, 
to  that  of  persons.  Thus  we  find  mansi 
mgenui  and  mansi  serviles  in  the  oldest 
charters,  corresponding  to  the  bocland 
and  folkland  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
liberuni  tencmentum  and  villenagium,  or 
freehold  aiid  copyhold,  of  our  later  law. 
In  France,  all  lands  held  in  roture  appear 
to  be  considered  as  villein  tenements,  and 
are  so  termed  in  Latin,  though  many  of 
them  rather  answer  to  our  soccaffe  free- 
holds. But,  although  originally  tnis  ser- 
vile quality  of  lands  was  founded  on  the 
state  of  their  occupiers,  yet  there  was 
this  particularity,  that  lands  never  chan- 
ged their  character  along  with  that  of  the 
possessor ;  so  that  a  nobleman  might,  and 
often  did,  hold  estates  in  roture,  as  well 
as  a  roturier  acquire  a  fief.  Thus  in 
England  the  terre  tenants  in  villanage, 
who  occur  in  our  old  books,  were  not 
villeins,  but  freemen  holding  lands  which 
had  been  from  time  immemorial  of  a  vil- 
lein quality. 

At  the  final  separation  of  the  French 
Cprnwra-  ^^^^^  *^®  German  side  of  Char- 
tiveiinte of  Icmagne's  empire  by  the  treaty 
a™"  M*^**  of  Verdun,  in  843,  there  was 
ermany.  pg^j^g^pg  hardly  any  difference 
m  the  constitution  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
If  any  might  be  conjectured  to  have  ex- 
isted, it  would  be  a  greater  independence, 
and  fuller  rights  of  election  in  the  nobil- 
ity and  people  of  Germany.  But  in  the 
lapse  of  another  century,  France  had  lost 
all  her  political  unity,  and  her  kings  all 
their  authority ;  while  the  Germanic  em- 
pire was  entirely  unbroken,  under  an 
effectual,  though  not  absolute,  control 
of  its  sovereign.  No  comparison  can  be 
made  between  the  power  of  Charles  the 
Simple  and  Conrad  the  First,  though  the 
former  had  the  shadow  of  an  hereditary 

8ur  leg  lieux,  according  to  the  peasant's  ability. 
Others  pay  a  fixed  sum.  Some  are  called  serfs  cle 
poursuite,  Who  cannot  leave  their  habitations,  but 
may  be  followed  by  the  lord  into  any  part  of  France 
for  the  taiile  upon  their  goods.  This  was  the  case 
in  part  of  Champagne,  and  the  Nivemois.  Nor 
could  these  serfs,  or  gens  de  mainmorte,  as  they 
were  sometimes  called,  be  manumitted  without 
letters  patent  of  the  king,  purchased  by  a  fine.— 
Recherches  de  la  France,  L  iv.,  c.  6.  Du  Bos  in- 
forms us  that,  in  1651,  the  Tiers  Etat  prayed  the 
king  to  cause  all  serfs  {homme*  de  poote)  to  be  en- 
franchised on  paying  a  com^^osition ;  but  this  was 
not  complied  with,  and  they  existed  in  many  parts 
when  he  wrote.— Histoire  Critique,  t.  iii.,  p.  298. 
Argou,  in  his  Institutions  du  Droit  Francjois,  con- 
firms this,  and  refers  to  the  customaries  of  Niver- 
noia  and  Vitry,  1.  i.,  c.  I.  And  M.  de  Br^quigny, 
in  his  preface  to  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Ordonnances,  p.  22,  says,  that  throughout 
almost  the  wl  ole  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  of 


right,  and  the  latter  was  chosen  from 
among  his  equals.  A  long  succession  of 
feeble  princes  or  usmpers,  and  destruc- 
tive incursions  of  the  Nonnans,  reduced 
France  almost  to  a  dissolution  of  society ; 
while  Germany,  under  Conrad,  Henry, 
and  the  Othos,  found  their  arms  not  less 
prompt  and  successful  against  revolted 
vassals  than  external  enemies.  The 
high  dignities  were  less  completely  he- 
reditary than  they  had  become  in  France ; 
they  were  granted,  indeed,  pretty  regu- 
larly, but  they  were  solicited  as  well  as 
granted ;  while  the  chief  vassals  of  the 
French  crown  assumed  them  as  patrimo- 
nial sovereignties,  to  which  a  royal  in- 
vestiture gave  more  of  ornament  than 
sanction. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  these  imperial 
prerogatives  began  to  lose  part  of  their 
lustre.  The  long  struggles  of  the  princes 
and  clergy  against  ftenry  IV.  and  his  son, 
the  revival  of  more  effective  rights  of 
election  on  the  extinction  of  the  house 
of  Franconia,  the  exhausting  contests  of 
the  Swabiak  emperors  in  Italy,  the  in- 
trinsic weakness  produced  by  a  law  of 
the  empire,  accordmg  to  which  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  could  not  retain  an  impe- 
rial fief  more  than  a  year  in  his  hands, 
gradually  prepared  that  independence  of 
the  German  aristocracy,  which  reached 
its  height  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  During  this  period  the 
French  crown  had  been  insensibly  gain- 
ing strength;  and  as  one  monarch  de- 
generated into  the  mere  head  of  a  con- 
federacy, the  other  acquired  unlimited 
power  over  a  solid  kingdom. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  not  very  in- 
structive, to  follow  the  details  of  Ger- 
man public  law  during  the  middle  ages : 
nor  are  the  more  important  parts  of  it 
easily  separable  from  civil  history.  In 
this  relation  they  will  find  a  place  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  of  the  present  work. 


Besancjon,  the  peasants  were  attached  to  the  soil, 
not  being  capable  of  leaving  it  without  the  lord's 
consent ;  ana  that  in  tome  places  he  even  inherited 
their  goods  in  exclusion  of  the  kmdred.  I  recol- 
lect to  have  read  in  some  part  of  Voltaire's  corre- 
spondence, an  anecdote  of  his  interference,  with  that 
zeal  against  oppression  which  is  the  shinmg^  sicta 
of  his  moral  character,  in  behalf  of  some  of  these 
wretched  slaves  of  Franche-comt6. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  some 
Catalonian  serfs  who  had  escaped  int4>  France 
being  claimed  by  their  lords,  the  parliament  ei 
Toulouse  declared  that  every  man  who  entered 
the  kingdom  en  criant  France^  should  become  free 
The  liberty^  of  our  kingdom  is  such,  says  Mezeray, 
that  its  air  communicates  freedom  to  those  who 
breathe  it,  and  our  kings  are  too  august  to  r^ign 
over  any  but  freemen.— Villaret,  t.xv  ,p.  318.  How 
much  pretence  Mezeray  had  for  such  a  fiouriah 
may  be  decided  by  the  former  part  of  this  note. 
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France  demands  a  more  minute  attention ; 
and  in  tracing  the  character  of  the  feudal 
system  in  that  country,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  developing  the  progress  of  a 
Tery  difterent  polity. 

To  understand  in  what  degree  the  peers 
Prirflegesof  ^^  barous  of  France,  during 
iiw  Frwich  the  prevalence  of  feudal  prin- 
'**"^**  ciples,  were  independent  of  the 
crown,  we  must  look  at  their  leading 
privileges.  These  may  be  reckoned : — 
I.  The  right  of  coining  money ;  2.  That 
of  waging  private  war;  3.  Theelemption 
from  all  public  tributes,  except  the  feudal 
aids;  4.  The  freedom  from  legislative 
control ;  and,  5.  The  exclusive  exercise 
of  original  judicature  in  their  dominions. 
Privileges  so  enormous,  and  so  contrary 
to  all  principles  of  sovereignty,  might  lead 
08,  in  strictness,  to  account  France  rather 
a  collection  of  states,  partially  allied  to 
each  other,  than  a  single  monarchy. 

L  Silver  and  gold  were  not  very  scarce 
CMning  in  the  first  ages  of  the  French  mon- 
"■»«y-  archy;  but  they  pass^more  by 
weight  than  by  tale.  A  lax  ana  ignorant 
government,  which  had  not  learned  the  lu- 
crative mysteries  of  a  royal  mint,  was  nut 
particularly  solicitous  to  give  its  subjects 
the  security  of  a  known  stamp  in  their 
exchanges.*  In  some  cities  of  France, 
money  appears  to  have  been  coined  by 
private  authority  before  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne ;  at  least  one  of  his  capitularies 
forbids  the  circulation  of  any  that  had 
not  been  stamped  in  the  royal  mint.  His 
successors  indulged  some  of  their  vassals 
with  the  privilege  of  coining  money  for 
the  use  of  their  own  territories,  but  not 
without  the  royal  stamp.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  century,  however, 
the  lords,  among  their  other  assumptions 
of  independence,  issued  money  with  no 
marks  but  their  own.t  At  the  accession 
of  Hugh  Capet,  as  many  as  a  hundred 
and  fifty  are  said  to  have  exercised  this 
power.  Even  under  St.  Louis,  it  was  pos- 
sessed by  about  eighty ;  who,  excluding, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  royal  coin  from 

*  The  practice  of  keeping  fine  gold  and  eilver 
nocoined  prevailed  among  private  persons,  aa  well 
M  in  the  treasury,  down  to  the  time  of  Philip  the 
Fair.  Xothmg  is  more  common  than  to  find,  m  the 
iEkstnL-nentfl  ot  earlier  times,  payments  or  fines 
stipulated  b]^  weight  of  gold  or  sdver.  Le  Blanc 
therefore  thinks  that  little  money  was  coined  in 
Fraoce^and  that  only  for  small  payments.— Traits 
des  M(jnt»iyes.  It  is  carious,  that  though  there 
are  many  gpld  coins  extant  of  the  first  race  of 
kings,  yet  few  or  none  are  presenrea  of  the  second 
or  Uurd  before  the  reign  of  Ptiilip  the  Fair.— Du 
Caoge,  1 .  Moneta. 

t  Vaiusette,  Hiat.  de  Lanraedoc,  t  ii,  p.  110. 
Ret  des  Historiena,  t  xi.,  prfif.,  p.  18<iL^Du  Cange, 
r.  Moneta 


[  circulation,  enriched  themselves  at  their 
'  subjects'  expense  by  high  duties  (seign* 
iorages),  which  they  imposed  upon  every 
new  coinage,  as  well  as  by  debasing  its 
standard.*  In  1185,  Philip  Augustus  re- 
quests the  Abbot  of  Corvey,  who  had  de- 
sisted from  using  his  own  mint,  to  let  the 
royal  money  of  Paris  circulate  through 
his  territories;  promising  that,  when  it 
should  please  the  abbot  to  coin  money 
afresh  for  himself,  the  king  woidd  not 
oppose  its  circulation.! 

Several  regulations  were  made  by  Lou- 
is IX.  to  limit,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
the  exercise  of  this  baronial  privilege; 
and,  in  particular,  by  enacting  that  the 
royal  money  should  circulate  in  the  do- 
mains of  those  barons  who  had  mints, 
concurrently  with  their  own ;  and  ex- 
clusively witlun  the  territories  of  those 
who  did  not  enjoy  that  right.  Pliilip  the 
Fair  established  royal  officers  of  inspec- 
tion in  every  private  mint.  It  was  as- 
serted in  his  reign,  as  a  general  truth, 
that  no  subject  might  coin  silver  money.| 
In  fact,  the  adulteration  practised  in  those 
baronial  mints  had  reduced  their  pretend- 
ed silver  to  a  sort  of  black  metal,  as  it 
was  called  (moneta  nigra),  into  which 
little  entered  but  copper.  Silver,  howev- 
er, and  even  gold,  were  coined  by  the 
dukes  of  Britany  so  long  as  that  fief  con- 
tinued to  exist.  No  subjects  ever  enjoy* 
ed  the  right  of  coining  silver  in  England 
without  the  royal  stamp  and  superintend- 
ence :^  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  restraint 
in  which  the  feudal  aristocracy  was  al- 
ways hefd  in  this  country. 

II.  The  passion  of  revenge,  always 
among  the  most  ungovernable  Right  of 
in  human  nature,  acts  with  such  p"^"'«  war. 
violence  upon  barbarians,  that  it  is  utterly 
beyond  the  control  of  their  imperfect  ar- 
rangements of  pohty.     It  seems  to  them 

♦  Le  Blanc,  Trait6  des  Monnoyes,  p.  91. 

f  Du  Cange,  v.  Moneta.  Velly,  Hist,  de  France, 
t.  ii.,  p.  93.     Villaret,  t.  xiv.,  p.  200. 

t  Du  Cange,  v.  Moneta.  The  right  of  debasing 
the  coin  was  also  claimed  by  this  prince  as  a  choice 
flower  of  his  crown.  Item,  abais&er  et  amenuser  la 
monnoye,  est  privilege  especial  au  roy  de  son  droit 
royal,  si  que  a  luy  appartient,  et  non  a  nuire,  et  en 
core  en  un  seul  cas,  c'est  a  scavoir  en  neces.-^ii^,  et 
lors  ne  vient  pas  le  ganeg  ne  convertit  cix  son  pro- 
fit especial,  mais  en  profit.,  et  en  la  defence  du  com- 
miin.  This  was  in  a  process  cornmenoed  by  the 
king's  procureur-general  against  the  Cointe.de  Nev- 
era  for  defacing  nis  coin.— Le  Hlanc,  Traits  dea 
Monnoyes,  p.  92.  In  many  places  the  lord  took  a 
sum  from  his  tenants  ev«  ry  three  years,  under  th« 
name  of  monetagium  or  foragium,  in  h«u  of  deba 
sing  his  money.  This  was  finally  aUihshed  in  13801 
— Du  Cange,  v.  Monetagium. 

^  I  do  not  extend  this  to  (he  fact ;  for  in  the  an 
archy  of  Stephen's  reign,  both  bishops  and  barooi 
coined  money  for  themselves.— Hoveden,  p  490. 
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no  part  of  the  social  compact,  to  sacrifice 
the  privilege  which  nature  has  placed  in 
the  arm  of  valour.  Gradually,  hovrever, 
these  fiercer  feelings  are  blunted,  and  an- 
other passion,  hardly  less  powerful  than 
resentment,  is  brought  to  play  in  a  contra- 
ry direction.  The  earlier  object  accord- 
ingly of  jurisprudence  is  to  establish  a 
fixed  atonement  for  injuries,  as  much  for 
the  preservation  of  tranquillity  as  the  pre- 
vention .of  crime.  Such  were  the  were- 
gilds  of  the  barbaric  codes,  which,  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose,  I  have  already  mention- 
ed.* But  whether  it  were  that  the  kindred 
did  not  always 'accept,  or  the  criminal 
offer,  the  legal  composition,  or  that  other 
causes  of  quarrel  occurred,  private  feuds 
(faida)  were  perpetually  breaking  out,  and 
many  of  Charlemagne's  capitularies  are 
directed  against  them.  After  his  time, 
dh.  hope  of  restraining  so  inveterate  a 
practice  was  at  an  end ;  and  every  man 
who  owned  a  castle  to  shelter  him  in  case 
of  defeat,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  de- 
pendants to  take  the  field,  was  at  liberty 
to  retaliate  upon  his  neighbours  whenev- 
er he  thought  himself  injured.  It  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  there  was  fVequent- 
ty  either  no  jurisdiction  to  which  he 
could  appeal,  or  no  power  to  enforce  its 
awards;  so  that  we  may  consider  the 
higher  nobility  of  France  as  in  a  state  of 
natqre  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  en- 
titled to  avail  themselves  of  all  legitimate 
grounds  of  hostihty.  The  right  of  waging 
private  war  was  moderated  by  Louis  IX., 
checked  by  Philip  IV.,  suppressed  by 
Charles  VI.,  but  a  few  vestiges  of  its 
practice  may  be  found  still  later.f 

III.  In  the  modem  condition  of  gov- 
Immunity  emments,  taxation  is  a  chief  en- 
ttom  lax-  gine  of  the  well-compacted  ma- 
chinery which  regulates  the  sys- 


*  The  aDtiquity  of  compositions  for  murder  is  il- 
lustrated* by  Iliad  X.  498,  where,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  two  disputants  are 
represented  wranriing  before  the  judge  for  the  wer- 
egild,  or  price  of  olood ;  hvua  voimit  avipf  avo^- 

$lft¥9. 

t  The  subject  of  private  warfare  is  treated  so  ex- 
actly and  perspicuously  by  Robertson,  that  I  should 
only  waste  the  reader's  time  by  dwelling  so  long 
upon  it  as  its  extent  and  importance  would  other- 
wise demand.— See  Hist  of  Charles  V.,  vol.  i.,  note 
21 .  Few  leading  passages  in  the  monuments  of  the 
middle  ages,  relative  to  this  subject,  have  escaped 
the  penetrating  eye  of  that  historian ;  and  they  are 
arranged  so  well  as  to  form  a  comprehensive  trea- 
tise in  small  compass.  I  know  not  that  I  could 
add  any  much  worthy  of  notice,  unless  it  be  the 
following.  In  the  treaty  between  Philip  Augustus 
and  Richard  Ccsur  de  Lion  (1194),  the  latter  re- 
fused to  admit  the  insertion  of  an  article,  that  none 
of  the  barons  of  either  part)  should  molest  the  oth- 
er ;  lest  he  should  infhni^e  the  customs  of  Poiton 
and  his  other  dominions,  in  quibus  consuetum  erat 
ah  antiquo,  ut  magnates  causas  proprias  iovicem 


tern.  The  payments,  the  prohi-  Rerenwe 
bitions,  the  licenses,  the  watch-  or  Kings 
fulness  of  collection,  the  evasions  ^^^'•■<*- 
of  fraud,  the  penalties  and  forfeitures,  that 
attend  a  fiscal  code  of  laws,  present  con- 
tinually to  the  mind  of  the  most  remote 
and  humble  individual,  the  notion  of  a 
supreme,  vigilant,  and  coercive  authority. 
But  the  early  European  kingdoms  knew 
neither  the  necessities  nor  the  ingenuity 
of  modem  finance.  From  their  demesne 
lands,  the  kings  of  France  and  Lombardy 
supplied  the  common  expenses  of  a  bar- 
barous court.  Even  Charlemagne  rego- 
lated  the  economy  of  his  farms  with  the 
minuteness  of  a  steward,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  capitularies  are  directed  to 
this  object.  Their  actual  revenue  was 
chiefly  derived  from  free  gifts  made,  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  German  custom,  at 
the  annual  assemblies*  of  the  nation, 
from  amercements  paid  by  allodial  propri- 
etors for  default  of  military  service,  and 
from  the  freda,  or  fines  accruing  to  the 
judge  out  ft  compositions  for  murder.f 
These  amounted  to  one  third  of  the  whole 
weregild ;  one  third  of  thus  was  paid  over 
by  the  count  to  the  royal  exchequer. 
After  the  feudal  government  prevailed  in 
France,  and  neither  the  heribannum  nor 
the  weregild  continued  in  use,  Uiere 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  any  source 
of  regular  revenue  besides  the  domanial 
estates  of  the  crown:  unless  we  may 
reckon  as  such,  that  during  a  journey, 
the  king  had  a  prescriptive  right  to  be 
supplied  with  necessanes  by  the  towns 
and  abbeys  through  which  he  passed ; 
commuted  sometimes  mto  petty  regular 
pa3rments,  called  droits  de  giste  et  de 
chevauch6.  J  Hugh  Capet  was  nearly  in- 
digent as  King  of  France;  though,  aa 
Count  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  he  might 
take  the  feudal  aids  and  reliefs  of  his  vas- 
sals. Several  other  small  emoluments 
of  himself  and  his  successors,  whatever 
they  may  since  have  been  considered, 
were  in  that  age  rather  seigniorial  than 
royal.  The  rights  of  toll,  of  customs,  of 
alienage  (aubaine),  generally  even  the  re- 
gale, or  enj03mient  of  the  temporalities 


gladiis  allegarent — Hoveden,  p.  741  (in  8aTiU«« 
Script  Anglic). 

*  Du  Cange,  Diseertation  quatri&me  snr  Join 
▼ille. 

t  Mably,  1.  L,  c.  2,  note  3.  Dn  Gauge,  voe.  He 
ribannum,  Fredum. 

t  Velly,  t.  il,  p.  329.  Vfllaret,  t.  xiv.,  p.  174- 
195.  Recueil  oes  Uistoriens,  t  ziv.,  preface,  p. 
37.  The  last  is  a  perspicuous  account  of  the  royal 
rerenue  in  the  twelfth  century.  But  &r  the  moet 
luminous  view  of  that  subject,  for  the  three  next 
ages,  is  displayed  by  M.  de  Pastoret,  in  his  prdfia- 
cee  to  the  fifteenth  and  aizteenth  volamee  of  ^i 
Ordonnances  des  Roia. 
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^Tacaiit  episcopal  sees  and  other  ec- 
siasiical  benefices,*  were  possessed 
within  their  own  domains  by  the  great 
feudatories  of  the  crown.  They,  1  ap- 
prehend, contributed  nothing  to  their  sov- 
ereign ;  not  even  those  aids  which  the 
feudal  customs  enjoined.f 

The  history  of  the  royal  revenue  in 
^saAkmm  France  is  however  too  important 
Avmbuw  to  be  slightly  passed  over.  As 
j«wm.  tji^  necessities  of  government  in- 
creased, partly  through  the  love  of  mag- 
nificence and  pageantry,  introduced  by 
the  crusades  and  the  temper  of  chivalry, 
partly  in  consequence  of  employing  hired 
troops  instead  of  the  feudal  miutia,  it  be- 
came impossible  to  defray  its  expenses 
by  the  ordinary  means.  Several  devices, 
therefore,  were  tried,  in  order  to  replen- 
ish the  exchequer.  One  of  these  was  by 
extorting  money  from  the  Jews.  It  is 
ahnost  incredible  to  what  a  length  this 
was  carried.  Usury,  forbidden  by  law 
and  superstition  to  Christians,  was  con- 
fined to  this  industrious  and  co|ptous  peo- 
ple.^ It  is  now  no  secret,  tBat  all  reg- 
niations  interfering  with  the  interest  of 
money  render  its  terms  more  rigorous 
and  burdensome.  The  children  of  Israel 
grew  rich  in  despite  of  insult  and  oppres- 
sion, and  retaliated  upon  their  Christian 
debtors.  If  an  historian  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus may  be  believed,  they  possessed 
almost  one  half  of  Paris.  Unquestion- 
ably they  must  have  had  support  both  at 
the  court  and  in  the  halls  of  justice.  The 
policy  of  the  kings  of  France  was  to  em- 
^oy  them  as  a  sponge  to  suck  their  sub- 
jects' money,  which  they  might  after- 
ward express  with  less  odium  than  direct 
taxation  would  incur.  Philip  Au^stus 
released  all  Christians  in  his  dommions 
from  their  debts  to  the  Jews,  reserving  a 
fiith  part  to  himself.^    He  afterward  ex- 

Sled  the  whole  nation  from  France, 
t  they  appear  to  have  returned  again ; 
whether  by  stealth,  or,  as  is  more  proba- 
ble, by  purchasing  permission.  St.  Louis 
twice  banished  and  twice  recalled  the 

*  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  CooDt  of  Cham- 
fagne  did  not  poAseas  the  regale.  But  it  was  en- 
joyed by  all  the  other  peera ;  by  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
BMody,  Guienne,  and  Britaiiy ;  the  counU  of  Tou- 
kmae,  Poitou,  and  Flanders.~Mably,  L  iii.,  c.  4. 
Kecueil  des  Hiatoriena,  t.  ti.,  p.  229,  and  t.  xiv.,  p. 
63.    OrtfoniwDcea  dea  Roia,  L  i.,  p.  621. 

f  1  have  never  met  with  any  inatance  of  a  relief, 
aid,  or  ollisr  feudal  contribation  paid  by  the  vaaaala 
•f  the  Freneb  crown ;  but  in  thia  motive  propo- 
■ticm  it  ia  poaaible  thia  I  may  be  deceived. 

X  The  Jewa  were  celebrated  for  uaury  aa  early 
m  the  sixth  century.— Greg.  Turon.,  L  !▼.,  c  12, 
and  I  vii.,  c.  2? 

4  RiM^-^d,  in  Du  Cherae  Fiat  Frane.  Script,  t. 


Jews.  A  series  of  alternate  persecution 
and  tolerance  was  borne  by  this  extraordi- 
nary  people  with  an  invincible  perseve- 
rance, and  a  talent  of  accumulating  rich- 
es which  kept  pace  with  their  plunderers ; 
till  new  schemes  of  finance  supplying  the 
turn,  they  were  finally  expelled  under 
Charles  VI.,  and  never  afterward  obtain- 
ed any  legal  establishment  in  France.* 

A  much  more  extensive  plan  of  rapine 
was  carried  on  by  lowering  the  DebaMmeat 
standard  of  coin.  Originally  the  ©f  the  coin. 
pound,  a  money  of  account,  was  equiv- 
alent  to  twenty  ounces  of  silver;  and 
divided  into  twenty  pieces  of  coin  (sous), 
each  equal  consequently  to  nearly  three 
shillings  and  fourpence  of  our  new  Eng- 
lish money.f  At  the  revolution,  the 
money  of  France  had  been  depreciated  in 
the  proportion  of  seventy- three  to  one, 
and  the  sol  was  about  equal  to  an  English 
half-penny.  This  was  the  effect  of  a 
long  continuance  of  fraudulent  and  arbi 
trary  govemnient.  The  abuse  began  un- 
der Philip  I.,  in  1103,  who  alloyed  his  sil- 
ver coin  with  a  third  of  copper.  So  good 
an  example  was  not  lost  upon  subse- 
quent princes;  till  under  St.  Louis,  the 
mark-weight  of  silver,  or  eight  ounces, 
was  equivalent  to  fifty  sous  of  the  deba- 
sed coin.  Nevertheless  these  changes 
seem  hitherto  to  have  produced  no  dis- 
content ;  whether  it  were  that  a  people, 
neither  commercial  nor  enlightened,  dkl 
not  readily  perceive  their  tendency ;  or, 
as  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured,  that 
these  successive  diminutions  of  the  stand- 
ard were  nearly  counterbalanced  by  an 
augmentation  in  the  value  of  silver,  oc- 
casioned by  the  drain  of  money  during 
the  crusades,  with  which  they  were  about 
contemporaneous.^  But  the  rapacity  of 
Philip  the  Fair  kept  no  measures  with  the 
public ;  and  the  mark  in  his  reign  had  be- 
come equal  to  eight  livres,  or  a  hundred 
and  sixty  sous  of  money.  Dissatisfac- 
tion, and  even  tumults,  arose  in  conse- 
quence, and  he  was  compelled  to  restore 
the  coin  to  its  standard  under  St.  Louis.^ 


•  Villaret,  t.  iz.,  p.  433.  Metz  contained,  and 
I  anppoee  still  contains,  a  great  many  Jews ;  ba^ 
Metz  waa  not  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom. 

t  Besides  this  silver  coin,  there  waa  a  golden  aol 
worth  forty  pence.  Le  Blanc  thinks  the  solidi  of 
the  Salique>law  and  capitularies  mean  the  lattei 
piece  of  money.  The  denarius,  or  penny,  wat 
worth  two  sous  six  deniers  of  modem  French  coin 

X  Villaret,  t.  xiv.,  p.  19a  The  price  of  commod 
ities,  he  asserts,  did  not  rise  till  the  time  of  St 
Louis.  If  this  be  saidon  good  authority,  it  ia  a  re 
markablefact ;  but  in  England  we  know  very  little 
of  prices  before  that  period,  and  I  doubt  if  their  hii 
torj  has  been  better  traced  in  France. 

^  It  ia  curious,  and  not  perhapa  unimportant,  to 
learn  the  courae  pursued  in  adjuating  ^YmaaU 
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His  successors  practised  the  same  arts 
of  enriching  their  treasury ;  under  Philip 
of  Valois,  the  mark  was  again  worth  eight 
Urres.  But  the  film  had  now  dropped  from 
the  eyes  of  the  people ;  and  these  adul- 
terations of  money,  rendered  more  vexa- 
tious by  continued  recoinages  of  the  cur- 
rent pieces,  upon  which  a  fee  was  extort- 
ed by  the  moneyers,  showed  in  their  true 
light  as  minfi^led  fraud  and  robbery. • 

These  resources  of  government,  how- 
Direcitax-  ever,  by  no  means  superseded 
wion.  the  necessity  of  more  direct 
taxation.  The  kings  of  France  exacted 
money  from  the  roturiers,  and  particular- 
ly the  inhabitants  of  towns  within  their 
domains.  In  this  they  only  acted  as  pro- 
prietors, or  suzerains;  and  the  barons 
took  the  same  course  in  their  own  lands. 
Philip  Augustus  first  ventured  upon  a 
stretch  of  prerogative,  which,  in  the  words 
of  his  biographer,  disturbed  all  France. 
He  deprived  by  force,  says  Rigord,  both 
his  own  vassals,  who  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  boast  of  their  immunities,  and  their 
feudal  tenants,  of  a  third  part  of  their 
goods.f  Such  arbitrary  taxation  of  the 
nobility,  who  deemed  that  their  military 
service  discharged  them  from  all  pecu- 
niary burdens,  France  was  far  too  aris- 
tocratical  a  country  to  bear.  It  seems 
not  to  have  been  repeated ;  and  his  suc- 
cessors generally  pursued  more  legiti- 
mate courses.  Upon  obtaining  any  con- 
tribution, it  was  usual  to  grant  letters 
patent,  declaring  that  it  had  been  freely 
given,  and  should  not  be  turned  into  pre- 
cedent in  time  to  come.  Several  of  these 
letters  patent  of  Philip  the  Fair  are  ex- 

UDOn  the  restoration  of  ^ood  coin,  which  happen- 
ea  pretty  frequently  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  States-General,  or  popular  clamour,  for- 
ced the  court  to  retract  ita  frauaulent  policy.  Le 
Blanc  has  published  several  ordinances  nearly  to 
the  same  effect.  One  of  Charles  VI.  explains  the 
method  adopted  rather  more  fully  than  the  rest 
Ail  debts  mcurred  since  the  depreciated  coin  began 
to  circulate  were  to  be  paid  in  that  coin,  or  accord- 
ing to  its  vslue.  Those  incurred  previously  to  its 
commencement  were  to  be  paid  according  to  the 
value  of  the  money  circulating  at  the  time  of  the 
contract.  Item,  que  tous  les  vrais  emprunts  faits 
en  deniers  sans  fraude,  se  payeront  en  telle  mon- 
noye  comme  Ton  aura  emprunt6,  si  elle  a  plein  cours 
au  temps  du  payement,  et  sinon,  ils  payeront  en 
monnoye  coursable  lors  selon  la  valeur  et  le  prix  du 
ma-^  d'or  ou  d'ar^ent,  p.  32. 

*  Continuator  Gul.  de  Nangis  in  Spicilegio,  t 
*ii  For  the  successive  changes  in  the  value  of 
French  coins,  the  reader  may  consult  Le  Blanc's 
treatise,  or  the  Ordonnances  des  Rois  ;  or  he  may 
find  a  summary  view  of  them  jn  Du  Cange,  v.  Mo- 
neta.  The  bad  consequences  of  these  innovations 
are  well  treated  by  M.  de  Pastoret,  in  his  elaborate 
preface  to  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Ordonnances 
4es  Rois,  p.  40. 

♦  Im  ChesDe,  t,  t.,  p.  43. 


tant,  and  published  in  the  general  colle% 
tion  of  oroinances.*  But  in  the  reign  of 
this  monarch,  a  great  innovation  took 
place  in  the  French  constitution,  which, 
though  it  principally  affected  the  method 
of  levying  money,  may  seem  to  fall  more 
naturally  under  the  next  head  of  consid- 
eration. 

IV.   There  is  no  part  of  the  French 
feudal  policy  so  remarkable  as  y^^^^^^ 
the  entire  absence  of  all  su-  supreme  le- 
preme  legislation.    We,  find  it  P"^f*^J[« 
difficult  to  conceive  the  exist-  »"»»»f**y- 
ence  of  a  political  society,  nominally  one 
kingdom,  and  under  one  head,  in  which, 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  there 
was  wanting  the  most  essential  attribute 
of  government.    It    will  be   requisite 
however,  to  take  this  up  a  little  higher, 
and  inquire  what  was  the  original  legis- 
lature of  the  French  monarchy. 

Arbitrary  rule,  at  least  in  theory,  was 
uncongenial  to  the  character  of  o^^,j^ 
the  northern  nations.  Neither  idnSaiive 
the  power  ^  making  laws,  nor  aseemwies 
that  of  applying  them  to  the  cir-  *^  *'™~*' 
cumstances  of  particular  cases,  was  left 
at  the  discretion  of  the  sovereign.  The 
Lombard  kings  held  assemblies  every 
year  at  Pavia,  where  the  chief  officers 
of  the  crown  and  proprietors  of  lands 
deliberated  upon  all  legislative  meas- 
ures, in  the  presence,  and,  nominally  at 
least,  with  the  consent,  of  the  multitude.! 
Frequent  mention  is  made  of  similar  pub- 
lic meetings  in  France  by  the  historians 
of  the  Merovingian  kings,  and  still  more 
unequivocally  by  their  statutes.  J  These 
assemblies  have  been  called  parliaments 


♦  Fasons  scavoir  et  recognoissons  que  la  demt> 
ere  subvention  que  ils  nous  ont  faite  (les  barons, 
vassauz  et  nobles  d*Auvergne)  de  pure  grace  sans 
ce  que  ils  y  fussent  tenus  que  de  grace ;  et  ▼ooIoim 
et  leur  octroy ons  que  les  autres  subventions  que 
ils  nous  ont  faites  ne  leur  facent  nul  prejudice,  es 
choses  esauelles  ils  n'6toient  tenus,  ne  par  ce  nul 
nouveau  aroit  ne  nous  soit  acouis  ne  amenuisi^. — 
Ordonnance  de  1304,  apud  Mably,  1.  iv.,  c.  3,  note  5. 
See  other  authorities  in  the  same  place. 

t  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  says  that 
his  laws  sibi  placuisseun^  cum  omnibus  judicibus 
de  Austriae  et  Neustriaa  partibus,  et  de  Tuscis  fin- 
ibus,  cum  reliqnis  fideuous  meis  Langobardis,  et 
omni  populo  assistente.— Muratori,  Dissert.  22. 

t  Mably,  L  i.,  c.  1,  note  1.  Lindebrof.,  Codex 
Legum  Antiquarum,  p.  363,  360.  The  following 
passage,  quoted  by  Mably  (c.  ii.,  n.  6)  from  the  pre* 
amble  of  the  revised  Salique  law  under  Clotaire  H. 
is  explicit.  Temponbus  Clotairii  regis  uni  com 
principibus  suis,  id  est  33  episcopis  et  34  dacibus 
et  79  Gomittbus,  vel  cetero  populo  constituta  est. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  the  use  of  vd  instead  of 
ett  which  was  not  uncommon,  and  is  noted  by  Do 
Cange  nnder  the  word  Vel.  Another  proof  of  it 
occurs  in  the  very  next  quotatioD  of  Mably  from 
the  edict  of  615,  cum  pontificibus,  vd  com  magnic 
▼iris  opciiiiitibat. 
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of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  having  originally 
been  held  in  the  month  of  March.  We 
know  very  little  of  their  constituent  mem- 
bers ;  but  it  is  probable  that  every  allo- 
dial proprietor  had  a  legal  right  to  assist 
in  their  deliberations ;  and  at  least  equal- 
ly so,  that  the  efficient  power  was  nearly 
confined  to  the  leading  aristocracy.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  impression  conveyed  by  a 
remari^able  passage  of  Hincmar,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  during  the  time  of 
Charles  Ihe  Bald,  who  has  preserved,  on 
the  authority  of  a  writer  contemporary 
with  Charlemagne,  a  sketch  of  th^  prank- 
ish government  under  that  great  f^rince. 
Two  assemblies  (placita)  were  annually 
AMcmUin  ^®^^*  ^  ^^e  first,  all  regulations 
bdd  by  of  importance  to  the  public  weal 
c>»rt^  for  the  ensuing  year  were  en- 
■■■'^  acted ;  and  to  mis,  he  says,  the 
whole  body  of  clergy  and  laity  repaired ; 
the  greater,  to  deliberate  upon  what  was 
fitting  to  be  done ;  and  the  less,  to  con- 
firm by  their  voluntary  assent,  not  through 
deference  to  power,  or  sometimes  even 
to  discuss,  the  resolutions  ortheir  superi- 
ors.* In  the  second  annual  assembly, 
the  chief  men  and  officers  of  state  were 
^one  admitted  to  consult  upon  the  most 
urgent  affairs  of  government.  They  de- 
bated, in  each  of  these,  upon  certain  ca- 
pitularies, or  short  proposals,  laid  before 
them  by  the  king.  The  clergy  and  nobles 
met  in  separate  chambers,  though  some- 
times united  for  the  purposes  of  deUbera- 
tion.  In  these  assembUes,  principally, 
I  presume,  in  the  more  numerous  of  the 
two  annually  summoned,  that  extensive 
body  of  laws,  the  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne, were  enacted.  And  though  it 
would  contradict  the  testimony  just  ad- 
duced f^om  Hincmar,  to  suppose  that  the 
lesser  freeholders  took  a  vey  effective 
share  in  public  counsels,  yet  their  pres- 
ence, and  the  usaffe  of  reauiring  their 
assent,  indicate  the  liberal  principles 
apon  which  the  system  of  Charlemagne 
was  founded.  It  is  continually  expressed 
in  his  capitularies,  and  those  of  his  family, 
that  they  were  enacted  by  general  con- 

*  CoDsoetndo  tunc  temporis  talis  erat,  ut  non 
nepiiis,  ted  bis  in  anno  placita  duo  tenerentur. 
Uamn,  quando  ordinabator  status  totius  regni  ad 
mnni  Tertentis  spatium;  quod  ordinatum  nullus 
ereotofl  renim,  msi  summa  necessitas,  que  simili- 
tpr  toti  regno  incumbebat,  Dn<tabat.  In  quo  placito 
generalitas  nniversoram  majoram,  tarn  clericorum 
^pMm  laioorom,  oonveniebat ;  seniores,  propter  con- 
RUom  ontinandnm ;  minores,  propter  idem  consil- 
ban  sospidendum,  et  interdum  pariter  tractandum, 
•t  HOD  ex  potestate.  sed  ex  proprio  mentis  in- 
teUectn  Tel  smitentiA,  confirmandum.— Hincmar, 
£ptat.  5»  da  online  palatii.  I  have  not  translated 
Cba  word  majonim  in  the  abore  quotation,  not  ap- 
ptvfasnding  its  sense. 
G 


sent.*  In  one  of  Louis  the  Debonair,  we 
even  trace  the  first  germe  of  represent- 
ative le^slation.  Every  count  is  direct 
ed  to  bring  with  him  to  the  general  as- 
sembly twelve  Scabini,  if  there  should  be 
so  many  in  his  county ;  or,  if  not,  should 
fill  up  the  number  out  of  the  most  re- 
spectable persons  resident.  These  Sca- 
bini were  judicial  assessors  of  the  count, 
chosen  by  the  allodial  proprietors.! 

The  circumstances,  however,  of  ths 
French  empire  for  several  subsequent 
ages  were  exceedingly  adverse  to  such 
enlarged  schemes  of  poUty.  The  nobles 
contemned  the  imbecile  descendants  of 
Chariemagne  ;  and  the  people,  or  lesser 
freeholders,  if  they  escaped  absolute  vU- 
lanage,  lost  their  immediate  relation  to 
the  supreme  government  in  the  subor- 
dination to  their  lord  established  by  the 
feudal  law.  Yet  we  may  trace  the  shadow 
of  ancient  popular  rights  in  one  constitu- 
tional function  of  high  importance,  the 
choice  of  a  sovereign.  Historians  who 
relate  the  election  of  an  emperor  or  king 
of  France,  seldom  omit  to  specify  the 
consent  of  the  multitude,  as  well  as  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  aristocracy;  and 
even  in  solemn  instruments  that  record 
such  transactions,  we  find  a  sort  of  im- 
portance attached  to  the  popular  suf- 
frage.^    It  is  surely  less  probable  that  a 


*  Capitula  qu»  prsterito  anno  legi  Salic»  com 
omnium  consensu  addenda  esse  censuimus.  (A. 
D.  801.)  Ut  populus  interrogetur  de  capitulis  que 
in  lege  noviter  addita  sunt,  et  postquam  omnes  con- 
senserint,  mibscriptiones  et  manutirmationes  suns 
in  ipsis  capitulis  iaciant.  (A.  D.8i3.)  Capitularia 
patris  nostri  qu»  Franci  pro  lege  tenenda  judica 
verunt.  (A.  D.  637.)  1  nave  borrowed  these  quo 
tations  from  Mably,  who  remarks  that  the  word 
popuhu  is  never  used  in  the  earlier  laws.  See  too 
Du  Cange,  w.  Lex,  Mallum,  PactunL 

t  Vult  dominus  Imperator  ut  in  tale  placitum 
quale  ille  nunc  jusserit,  veniat  unusquisque  cornea, 
et  adducat  secum  duodecim  scabinos  si  tanti  fu 
erint ;  sin  autem,  de  melioribus  hominibus  iUios 
comitatus  suppleat  numerum  duodenarium. — Ma- 
bly,  1.  ii.,  c.  ii. 

t  It  has  been  intimated  in  another  place,  p.  67, 
that  the  French  monarchy  seems  not  to  have  been 
strictljr  hereditary  under  the  later  kings  of  the  Me- 
rovingian race :  at  least  ezoressions  indicating  a 
formal  election  are  frequently  employed  by  histo- 
rians. Pepin  of  course  came  in  by  the  chofte  of 
the  nation.  At  his  death  he  requested  the  consent 
of  the  counts  and  prelates  to  the  succession  of  his 
sons  (Baluzii  Capitularia,  p.  187) ;  though  they  had 
bouna  themselves  by  oath  at  his  consecration  never 
to  elect  a  king  out  of  another  f^nily.  Ut  nun- 
quam  de  alterius  lumbis  regem  eligen  prssumant. 
—{Formula  Consecrationis  Pippini  in  Recueil  des 
Historiens,  t  ▼.)  In  the  instrument  of  partition 
by  Charlema^  among  his  descendants,  he  pro 
vides  for  their  immediate  succession  in  absolute 
terms,  without  any  mention  of  consent.  But  in  the 
event  of  the  decease  of  one  of  his  sons  leaving  a  child 
whom  the  people  ehall  choose^  the  other  princes  were 
to  permit  him  to  reign.— Baluse,  p.  440.    This  it 
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recognition  of  this  elective  right  should 
have  been  introduced  as  a  mere  ceremo- 
ny, than  that  the  form  should  have  sur- 
vived after  length  of  time  and  revolutions 
of  government  had  almost  obliterated  the 
recollection  of  its  meaning. 

It  must,  however,  be  impossible  to  as- 
certain even  the  theoretical  privileges  of 
the  subjects  of  Charlemagne,  much  more 
to  decide  how  far  they  were  substantial  or 
illusory.  We  can  only  assert  in  general, 
that  there  continued  to  be  some  mixture 
of  democracy  in  the  French  constitution 
during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
ftrst  successors.  The  primeval  German 
institutions  were  not  eradicated.  In  the 
Capitularies,  the  consent  of  the  people  is 
frequently  expressed.  Fifty  years  after 
Charlemagne,  his  grandson,  Charles  the 
Bald,  succinctly  expresses  the  theory  of 
legislative  power.  A  law,  he  says,  is 
made  by  the  people's  consent  and  the 
king's  enactment.*    It  would  hardly  be 

repeated  more  perspicuousljr  in  the  partition  made 
hj  Louia  I.,  in  817.    Si  quia  eonim  decedena  le- 

Stimoa  filioa  reliquerit,  non  inter  eo«  poteataa  ipaa 
Tidatur,  aed  potiua  populoa  pariter  ^onveniena, 
«num  ex  iia,  quern  dominua  Toluerit,  eligat,  et 
bunc  aenior  Irater  in  loco  fratria  et  filii  recipiat.— 
B^luze,  p.  577.  Proofa  of  popular  conaent  given 
to  the  aucceaaion  of  kinga  during  the  two  next  cen- 
tnriea  are  frequent,  but  of  leaa  importance  on  ac- 
count of  the  irregular  condition  of  government 
Even  after  Hugh  Capet'a  acceaaion,  hereditary 
ri^ht  waa  far  from  being  eatabliahed.  The  firat  aix 
km^  of  thia  dynaaty  procured  the  eo-optatum  of 
their  aona,  by  having  them  crowned  during  their 
own  Uvea.  And  ihia  waa  done  without  the  con- 
tent of  the  chief  vaaaala.— ^Recueil  dea  Hiat,  t.  xi., 
pk  133.^  In  the  reign  of  Robert  it  waa  a  great  quea- 
tion  wnether  the  elder  aon  ahoold  be  thua  deaigna- 
ted  as  heir  in  preference  to  hia  younger  brother, 
whom  the  queen,  Conatance,  waa  anxioue  to  place 
vpon  the  throne.  Odolric,  biahop  of  Orleana,  writea 
to  Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartrea,  m  terma  which  lead 
one  to  think  that  neither  hereditary  aucceaaion 
moT  primogeniture  waa  aettled  on  any  fixed  prin- 
ciole.— {Id.,  t.  X.,  p.  504.)  And  a  writer  in  the  aame 
oouection,  about  the  year  1000,  expreaaea  himaelf 
ia  the  following  manner :  Meliua  eat  electioni 
principia  non  aubachbere,  ^u^m  poat  aubacription- 
em  elcctum  contemnere ;  m  altero  enim  libertatia 
amor  laudatur,  in  altero  aervilia  contumacia  probro 
datur.  Trea  namque  generalea  electionea  novimus ; 
euarum  una  eat  regie  vel  imperatoria,  altera  ponti- 
Dcis,  altera  abbatia.  Et  primam  quidem  facit  con- 
•ordia  totiua  regni;  aecundam  vero  unanimitaa 
civium  et  cleri ;  tertiam  aaniua  conailium  ccenobi- 
tic«  congregationia.— (Id .,  p.  026.)  At  the  corona- 
tion of  Philip  I.,  in  1059,  the  nobility  and  people 
(miUtea  et  popuh  tarn  majorea  quiun  minorea)  tea- 
tified  their  conaent  by  crying,  Laudamua,  volumua, 
fiat,  t  xi.,  p.  39.  I  auppoee,  if  aearch  were  made, 
that  aimilar  teatimoniea  might  he  found  atill  later ; 
and  perhapa  hereditary  aucceaaion  cannot  be  con 
aidered  aaa  fundamental  law  till  the  reign  of  Philip 
Auguatua,  the  era  of  many  changea  in  the  French 
conatitution. 

♦  Lex  conacnau  populi  fit,  conatitutione  regie  — 
iUcteil  dea  Hiat,  t.  vii.,  p.  656. 


warranted  by  analogy  or  precedent,  to 
interpret  the  word  people  so  very  nar- 
rowly as  to  exclude  any  allodial  proprie- 
tors, among  whom,  however  unequal  in 
opulence,  no  legal  inequality  of  rank  is 
supposed  to  have  yet  arisen. 

But  by  whatever  authority  laws  were 
enacted,  whoever  were  the  constituent 
members  of  national  assemblies,  they 
ceased  to  be  held  in  about  seventy  years 
from  the  death  of  Charlemagne.  The 
latest  capitularies  are  of  Carloman,  in 
882.  •  From  this  time  there  ensues  a  long 
blank  in  the  history  of  French  legislation. 
The  kingdom  was  as  a  great  fief,  or  rath- 
er as  a  bundle  of  fiefs,  and  the  king  little 
more  than  one  of  a  number  of  feudal  no- 
bles, differing  rather  in  dignity  than  in 
power  from  some  of  the  rest.  The  royal 
council  was  composed  only  of  barons,  or 
tenants  in  chief,  prelates,  and  household 
officers.  These  now  probably  delibera- 
ted in  private,  as  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
consenting  multitude.  Political  functions 
were  not  in  that  age  so  clearly  separated 
as  we  are  taufht  to  fancy  they  should  be; 
this  council  advised  the  king  Royal  eoundi 
in  matters  of  government,  con-  of  the  iwrd 
firmed  and  consented  to  his  "***• 
grants,  and  judged  in  all  civil  and  crimi- 
nal cases,  where  any  peers  of  their  court 
were  concemed.f  The  great  vassals  of 
the  crown  acted  for  themselves  in  their 
own  territories,  with  the  assistance  of 
councils  similar  to  that  of  the  king. 
Such  indeed  was  the  symmetry  of  feudal 
customs,  that  the  manerial  court  of  eveiy 
vavassor  represented  in  miniature  that  of 
his  sovereign.^ 

But,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  any 
permanent  legislation  during  so  long  a 


*  It  ia  generally  aaid,  that  the  capitolariea  < 
with  Charlea  the  Simple,  who  di»d  in  921.  Bat 
Baluze  haa  publiahed  only  two  under  the  name  ol 
that  prince ;  the  firat,  a  declaration  of  hia  queen*a 
jointure ;  the  aecond,  an  arbitration  of  diaputea  in 
the  church  of  Tonffrea ;  neither  aurely  deaervins 
the  appellation  of  a  Taw. 

t  RegaU  potentiA  in  nullo  abuti  volente?,  aay« 
Hugh  CdR,  omnia  ne^otia  reipublics  in  conaulta 
tione  et  86Rtenti&  fidelium  noatrorum  diaponimoa 
^Recueil  dea  Hiat,  t.  x.,  p.  392.  The  anbacrip 
tiona  of  theae  royal  counaellora  were  necesaary  v> 
the  confirmation,  or,  at  leaat,  the  authentication  o 
chartera,  aa  waa  alao  the  caae  in  England,  Spaia 
and  Italy.  Thia  practice  continued  in  England  tiH 
the  reign  of  John. 

The  Curia  regia  aeema  to  have  differed  onlv  ia 
name  from  the  Concilium  regium.  It  is  alao  called 
Curia  parinm,  from  the  equality  of  I  he  barona  who 
composed  it,  atanding  in  tne  same  feudal  degree  of 
relation  to  the  sovereign.  But  we  ar*  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  the  subject  of  juriadiction,  which  it  la  very 
difficult  to  keep  distinct  from  what  ia  iramediti«ly 
before  ua. 

t  Recueil  dea  Hist.,  t  xi.,p.  300,  and  pre&ce,  p 
179.    Vaiaaette,  Hiat  de  Langueloc,  t  ii.,  p.  508. 
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period^  instances  occur,  in  which  the 
Lings  of  France  appear  to  have  acted 
with  the  concurrence  of  an  assembly, 
OecastoiMi  ^OTB  numerous  and  more  par- 
MMCDbUes  ticularly  summoned    than  the 
of  iMTOos.    royal  council.    At  such  a  con- 
gress, held  in  1146,  the  crusade  of  Louis 
VII.  was  undertaken.*    We  find  also  an 
ordinance  of  the  same  prince  in  some 
collections,  reciting  that  he  had  convoked 
a  general  assembly  at  Soissons,  where 
many  prelates  and  barons  then  present 
had  consented  and  requested  that  private 
wars  might  cease  for  the  term  of  ten 
years.f    The  famous  Saladine  tithe  was 
unposed  upon  lay  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
revenues  by  a  similar  convention  in  11 88. | 
And  when  Innocent  IV.,  during  his  con- 
test with  the  Emperor  Frederick,  request- 
ed an  asylum  in  France,  St.  Louis,  though 
much  inclined  to  favour  him,  ventured 
only  to  give  a  conditional  permission,  pro- 
vided it  were  agreeable  to  his  barons, 
whom,  he  said,  a  king  of  France  was 
bound  to  consult  in  such  circumstances. 
Accordingly  he  assembled  the  French 
barons,  who  unanimously  refused  their 
consent.^ 

It  was  the  ancient  custom  of  the  kings 
of  France  as  well  as  of  England,  and  in- 
Coora  Pi«-  deed  of  all  those  vassals  who  af- 
ni*re«.  fected  a  kind  of  sovereiffnty,  to 
hold  general  meetings  of  their  oarons, 
called  Cours  Pl^nieres  or  Parliaments,  at 
the  great  festivals  of  the  year.  These 
assemblies  were  principally  intended  to 
make  a  display  of  ma^ficence,  and  to 
keep  the  feudal  tenants  in  good-humour ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  discover  that  they  passed 
in  any  thing  but  i)ageantry.y  Some  re- 
spectable antiquaries  have  however  been 
of  opinion,  that  a£fairs  of  state  were  oc- 
casionally discussed  in  them ;  and  this  is 


certainly  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
probability,  though  not  sufficiently  estah- 
lished  by  evidence.* 

Excepting  a  few  instances,  most  of 
which  have  been  mentioned,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  kings  of  the  house  of 
Capet  acted  according  to  the  advice  and 
deliberation  of  any  national  assembly, 
such  as  assisted  the  Norman  sovereigns 
of  England;  nor  was  any  consent  re- 
quired for  the  validity  of  their  edicts,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  ordinary  council,  chiefly 
formed  of  their  household  officers  and 
less  powerful  vassals.  This  is  at  first 
sight  very  remarkable.  For  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  government  of  Hen- 
ry I.  or  Henry  II.  was  incomparably 
stronger  than  that  of  Louis  VI.  or  Louis 
VII.  But  this  apparent  absoluteness  of 
the  latter  was  tlie  result  of  their  real 
weakness  and  the  disorganization  of  the 
monarchy.  The  peers  of  France  were 
infrequent  in  their  attendance  upon  the 
king's  council,  because  they  denied  its 
coercive  authority.     It  was  a  LimitatioM 


♦  VeUy,  t  iiL,  p.  119.  This,  he  observes,  is  the 
first  instance  in  wtiich  the  word  parliament  is  ased 
lor  a  deliberative  assembly. 

t  Ego  Ludovicus  Dei  gratiA  Francorum  rex,  ad 
reprimendom  fervorem  malignantium,  et  compe- 
scendom  violentas  pnedonim  manus,  postulationi- 
bas  deri  et  assensu  baronis,  toti  regno  pacem  con- 
stituimns.  £A  causA,  anno  Incamati  Verbi  1155, 
if  idus  Jnn.  Snessionense  concilium  celebre  ad- 
nnavimns,  et  affiierunt  aichiepiscopi  Remensis, 
Seoonensis  et  eormn  sufiraganei ;  item  barones, 
comes  Flaodrensis,  Trecensis,  et  Nivemensis  ei 
quamplares  alii,  et  dux  BurgundisB.  £x  quorum 
DeDepladto  (^dinavimns  a  veniente  PaschA  ad 
decern  annos,  ut  oranes  ecclesia  regni  et  omnes 

agricolsB  etc.  pacem  habeant  et  securitatem 

In  pacem  istam  jurayemnt  Dux  Burgundis,  Comes 
Flandrie, et  reliqui  barones  qui  aderant 

This  ordinance  is  published  in  Dn  Chente, 
Script  Rernm.  Oaliicaram,  t.  iv.,  and  in  Recueii 
4e«  histor.,  t  xiv.,  p.  3S7 ;  but  not  in  the  general 
eollection. 

t  ^eilyf  t.  iii^  p.  315.         ^  Ibid.,  t  it.,  p.  306. 

i  Da  Cange,  Dissert.  5,  so?  Joioville.  | 
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fundamental  principle,  that  ev-  orro^ti 
ery  feudal  tenant  was  so  far  JJJJJJ^  ^* 
sovereign  within  the  limits  of  ^ 
his  fief,  that  he  could  not  be  bound  by 
any  law  without  his  consent.  The  king, 
says  St.  Louis  in  his  Establishments, 
cannot  make  proclamation,  that  is,  de- 
clare any  new  law,  in  the  territory  of  a 
baron  without  his  consent,  nor  can  the 
baron  do  so  in  that  of  a'vavassor.f  Thus, 
if  legislative  power  be  essential  to  sover- 
eignty, we  cannot  in  strictness  assert 
the  King  of  France  to  have  been  sover- 
eign beyond  the  extent  of  his  domanial 
territory.  Nothmg  can  more  strikingly 
illustrate  the  dissimilitude  of  the  French 
and  English  constitutions  of  government, 
than  the  sentence  above  cited  from  the 
code  of  St.  Louis. 

Upon  occasions,  when  the  necessity  of 
common  deUberalion,  or  of  giv-  substitutes 
ing  to  new  provisions  more  ex-  for  i^ia- 
tensive  scope  than  the  limits  of  }[J««««'»w 
a  single  fief,  was  too  glaring  to 
be  overlooked,  congresses  of  neighbour- 
ing lords  met  in  order  to  agree  upon  reso- 
lutions, which  each  of  them  undertook  to 
execute  within  his  own  domains.  The 
king  was  sometimes  a  contracting  party, 
but  without  any  coercive  authority  over 
the  rest.  Thus  we  have  what  is  called 
an  ordinance,  but,  in^  reality,  an  agree- 

*  Mem.  de  TAcsd.  des  Inscript,  t  xIL  Recueii 
des  Hist.,  t.  xl,  preface,  p.  155. 

t  Ne  li  Rois  ne  puet  mettre  ban  en  la  terre  au 
baron  sans  son  assentment,  ne  li  Bers  [Baronl  ne 
puet  mettre  ban  en  la  terre  au  vairasor.— Oidon 
nances  des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  126. 
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ment  between  the  king  (Philip  Augus-'  of  St.  Louis,  about  1269;  and  their  ill 
tus),  tlie  Countess  of  Troyes  pr  Cham- '  judged  confidence  in  this  feudal  privilege 
pagne,  and  the  Lord  of  Dampierre  (Count  still  led  them  to  absent  themselves  from 
of  Flanders),  relating  to  the  Jews  in  their '  the  royal  council.  It  seems  impossible  to 
domains;  which  agreement  or  ordinance,  doubt  that  the  barons  of  France  mi^ht 
it  is  said,  should  endure  "  until  ourselves,  i  have   asserted   the   same   right,   which 


and  the  Countess  of  Troyes,  and  Guy  de 
Dampierre,  who  make  this  contract,  shall 
dissolve  it  with  the  consent  of  such  of  our 
barons  as  we  shall  summon  for  that  pur- 
pose:"* 

Ecclesiastical  councils  were  another 
substitute  for  a  regular  legislature;  and 
this  defect  in  the  political  constitution 
rendered  their  encroachments  less  ob- 
noxious, and  almost  unavoidable.  That 
of  Troyes  in  878,  composed  perhaps  in 
part  of  laymen,  imposed  a  fine  upon  the 
mvaders  of  church  property.f  And  the 
council  of  Toulouse,  in  1229,  prohibited 
the  erection  of  any  new  fortresses,  or  the 
entering  into  any  leagues,  except  against 
the  enemies  of  religion ;  and  ordained 
that  judges  should  administer  justice  gra- 
tuitously, and  publish  the  decrees  of  the 
council  four  times  in  the  year.J 

The  first  unequivocal  attempt,  for  it 
First  mea*-  ^as  nothing  more,  at  general 
uresorgen-  legislation,   was    under   Louis 

uSU****"  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^^'  *"  ^"  ordinance, 
which,  like  several  of  that  age, 
relates  to  the  condition  and  usurious  deal- 
ings of  the  Jews.  It  is  declared  in  the 
preamble  to  have  been  enacted,  per  as- 
sensum  archiepiscoporum,  episcoporum, 
comitum,  baronum,  et  militum  regni 
Franciae,  qui  Judaeos  habent,  et  qui  Judseos 
non  habent.  This  recital  is  probably  un- 
true, and  intended  to  cloak  the  bold  inno- 
vation contained  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
following  provision :  Sciendum,  quod  nos 
et  barones  nostri  statuimus  et  ordinavi- 
mus  de  statu  Judsorum  c^uod  nullus  nos- 
trum alterius  Judaeos  recipere  potest  vel 
retinere  ;  et  hoc  inteUigendum  est  tarn  de  his 
qui  stahilimentum  juraverint,  quam  de  illis 
qui  non  juraverint.^  This  was  renewed 
with  some  alteration  in  1230,  de  communi 
consilio  baronum  nostrorum.| 

But  whatever  obedience  the  vassals  of 
the  crown  might  pay  to  this  ordinance, 
their  original  exemption  from  legislative 
control  remained,  as  we  have  seen,  un- 
impaired at  the  date  of  the  Establishments 


*  Quousque  nos,  et  comitissa  Tn«enais,  et 
Guido  de  Domn&  petrA,  qpi  hoc  facimus,  per  nos, 
et  illos  de  baronibus  nostris,  quoe  ad  hoc  vocare  to- 
lunras,  Ulud  di£&ciamu8.— Ordonnances  des  Rois, 
t.  i.,  p.  39.  This  ordinance  bears  no  date,  but  it 
was  probablv  between  1218  and  1223,  the  year  of 
Philip's  death. 

t  Vaissette.  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t  ii.,  p.  & 

t  Velly,  t.  IV.,  p.  132. 

i  OTdonn.desRois,t.L,p.47.         0  Id.,p.63. 


those  of  England  had  obtained,  that  of 
being  duly  summoned  by  special  writ, 
and  thus  have  rendered  their  consent 
necessary  to  every  measure  of  legisla- 
tion. But  the  fortunes  of  France  were 
different.  The  Establishments  of  St. 
Louis  are  declared  to  be  made  "par 
grand  conseil  de  sages  hommes  et  de 
bons  clers,"  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
any  consent  given  by  the  barons;  nor 
does  it  often,  if  ever,  occur  in  subsequent 
ordinances  of  the  French  kings. 

The  nobility  did  not  lonff  continue  safe 
in  their  immunity  from  the  king's  Lefigiauts 
legislative  power.  In  the  en-  power  of 
suing  reign  of  Philip  the  Bold,  [Jj^JJ^J' 
Beaumanoir  lays  it  down,  though 
in  very  moderate  and  doubtful  terms, 
that  "when  the  king  makes  any  ordi- 
nance specially  for  his  own  domains, 
the  barons  do  not  cease  to  act  in  theii 
territories  according  to  the  ancient  usage 
but,  when  the  ordinance  is  general,  i« 
ought  to  run  through  the  whole  kingdom 
and  we  ought  to  believe  that  it  is  made 
with  good  advice,  and  for  the  common 
benefit."*  In  another  place  he  says  with 
more  positiveness,  that  "the  king  is 
sovereign  above  all,  and  has  of  right  the 
general  custody  of  the  realm,  for  which 
cause  he  may  make  what  ordinances  he 
pleases  for  the  common  good,  and  what 
he  ordains  ought  to  be  observed ;  nor  is 
there  any  one  so  great  but  may  be  drawn 
into  the  king's  court  for  default  of  right 
or  for  false  judgment,  or  in  matters  that 
affect  the  sovereign. "f  These  latter 
words  give  us  a  clew  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  by  what  means  an  absolute 
monarchy  was  established  in  CaoMsor 
France.  For  thouj^h  the  barons  '*»*■• 
would  have  been  httle  influenced  by  the 
authority  of  a  lawyer  like  Beaumanoir, 
they  were  much  less  able  to  resist  the 
coercive  logic  of  a  judicious  tribunal.  It 
was  in  vain  for  them  to  deny  the  obliga- 
tion of  royal  ordinances  within  their  own 
domains,  when  they  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  which  took  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  of  their  privileges.  This 
progress  of  the  royal  jurisdiction  wHl 
fall  under  the  next  topic  of  inquiry,  and 
is  only  now  hinted  at,  as  the  probable 
means  of  confirming  the  absolute  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  French  crown. 


*  CoOtumes  de  BeauToisif,  e.  48.       t  C.  ' 
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The  ultimate  source,  however,  of  this 
increased  authority,  will  be  found  in  the 
commanding  attitude  assumed  by  the 
kings  of  France  from  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus,  and  particularly  in  the  annex- 
ation of  ttie  two  great  fie&  of  Normandy 
and  Toulouse.  Though  the  ch&telains 
and  vavassors  who  had  depended  upon 
those  fiefs  before  their  reunion  were, 
agreeably  to  the  text  of  St.  Louis's  oidi- 
nance,  (uily  sovereign,  in  respect  of  le- 
gislation, within  their  territories,  yet  they 
were  little  competent,  and  perhaps  Uttle 
disposed,  to  ofier  any  opposition  to  the 
royal  edicts;  and  the  same  relative  su- 
periority of  force,  which  had  given  the 
nrst  kings  of  the  house  of  Capet  a  tolera- 
bly effective  control  over  the  vassals  de- 
pendant on  Paris  and  Orleans,  while  they 
hardly  pretended  to  any  over  Normandy 
and  Tbulouse,  was  now  extended  to  the 
pea^r  part  of  the  kingdom.  St.  Louis, 
m  his  scrupulous  moderation,  forbore  to 
avail  himself  of  all  the  advantages  pre- 
sented hv  the  circumstances  of  \m  reign ; 
and  his  Establishments  bear  testimony  to 
a  state  of  political  society,  which,  even 
at  the  moment  of  their  promulgation, 
was  passmg  away.  The  next  thirty 
years  after  his  death,  with  no  marked 
crisis,  and  with  little  disturbance,  silently 
demolished  the  feudd  system,  such  as 
had  been  established  in  France  during 
the  dark  confusion  of  the  tenth  century. 
Philip  the  Fair,  by  help  of  his  lawyers 
and  his  financiers,  found  himself,  at  the 


*  It  is  almost  uoanimoaslyagfraed  among  French 
writers,  that  Philip  the  Fair  firat  introduced  a  rep- 
lesentatioo  of  the  towns  into  his  national  assembly 
of  States  General  Nevertheless,  the  Chronicles 
of  St.  Denis,  and  other  historians  of  rather  a  late 
date,  assert  that  the  deputies  of  towns  were  pres- 
ent at  a  parliament  in  1241,  to  advise  the  king  what 
shoald  be  done  in  consequence  of  the  Count  of  An- 
ffoul6roe's  refusalof  homage.— Boulainvilliers,  Hist, 
de  I'Ancien  Oouvemement  de  France,  t.  ii.,  p.  20. 
Tillaret,  t.  ix.,  p.  125.  The  latter  pretends  even 
that  tbev  may  oe  traced  a  centnry  £uther  back : 
on  voit  Q^vk  lea  gens  de  bonnes  villes  assister  auz 
<tats  de  1145,  ibid.  But  he  quotes  no  authority 
for  this ;  and  his  vague  language  does  not  justify 
us  in  supposing  tmit  any  representation  of  the 
three  estates,  properly  so  unoerstood,  did,  or  in- 
deed could,  take  place  in  1145,  while  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy  was  unbroken,  and  very  few  towns 
had  been  incorporated.  If  it  be  true  that  the  depu- 
tim  of  some  royal  towns  were  summoned  to  the 
radiament  of  1241,  the  conclusion  must  not  be  in- 
Mrrad,  that  they  possessed  any  consenting  voice, 
DOT  pcTfaaps  that  they  formed,  strictly  speaking,  an 
integnmt  portion  of  the  assembly.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  deputies  finom  the  royal  burffhs  of 
Scotland  occasionally  appewed  at  the  bar  of  par- 
liament  loeg  before  they  had  any  deliberative  voice. 
-Pinkertoo's  Hitt.  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p.  371. 

An  ordinance  of  St.  Louis,  quoted  in  a  very  re- 
spectsble  book,  Vaisaette's  History  of  Languedoc, 

isi,  p.  480,  but  not  published  in  the  Recueil  des 


beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
read  master  of  his  subjects. 

There  was  however  one  essential  priv- 
ilege which  he  could  not  hope  coovocauon 
to  overturn  by  force,  the  immu-  q^^^ 
nity  from  taxation  enjoyed  by  phiiip  the 
I  his  barons.  This,  it  will  be  re-  i^r. 
membered,  embraced  the  whole  extent 
of  their  fiefs,  and  their  te  lantry  of  every 
description;  the  king  having  no  more 
right  to  impose  a  tsdlage  upon  the  de- 
mesne towns  of  his  vassals,  than  upon 
themselves.  Thus  his  resources,  in  point 
of  taxation,  were  limited  to  his  own  do- 
mains ;  including  certainly,  under  Philip 
the  Fair,  many  of  the  noblest  cities  in 
France,  but  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
meet  his  increasing  necessities.  We 
have  seen  already  the  /expedients  em- 
ployed by  this  rapacious  monarch;  a 
shameless  depreciation  of  the  coin,  and, 
what  was  much  more  justifiable,  the 
levying  taxes  within  the  territories  of 
his  vassals  by  their  consent.  Of  these 
measures,  the  first  was  odious,  the  sec- 
ond slow  and  imperfect.  Confiding  in 
his  sovereign  authority,  though  recently, 
yet  almost  completely  established,  and 
little  apprehensive  of  the  feudal  princi- 
ples, ahready  ffrown  obsolete  and  dis- 
countenanced, he  was  bold  enouj^h  to 
make  an  extraordinary  innovation  m  the 
French  constitution.  This  was  the  con- 
vocation of  the  States  General,  n  repre- 
sentative body,  composed  of  the  three 
orders  of  the  nation.*    They  were  first 

Ordonnances,  not  only  shows  the  existence,  in  one 
instance,  of  a  provincial  legislative  assembly,  but  is 
the  esrUest  proof  perhaps  of  the  tiers  6tat  appear^ 
ing  as  a  constituent  part  of  it.  This  relates  to  the 
soneschanss^e,  or  county,  of  Beaucaire  in  Langue- 
doc, and  bears  date  in  1254.  Jt  provides,  that  if  the 
seneschal  shall  think  fit  to  prohibit  the  export  oi 
merchandise,  he  shall  summon  some  of  the  pre- 
lates, barons,  knights,  and  inhabitants  of  the  chief 
towns,  by  whose  advice  he  shall  issue  such  prohi- 
bition, and  not  recall  it,  when  made,  without  like 
advice.  But  though  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  pro- 
gressive importance  of  the  citizens  of  towns,  yet 
this  temporary  and  insulated  ordinance  is  not  of 
itself  sufficient  to  establish  a  constitutional  right. 
Neither  do  we  find  therein  any  evidence  of  repre- 
sentation; it  rather  appears  tnat  the  persons  as- 
sisting in  this  assembly  were  notcMut  selected  by 
the  seneschal. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  regular  pro- 
vincial estates  being  summoned  with  such  full 
powers,  although  it  was  very  common  in  the  four- 
teenth century  to  ask  their  consent  to  grants  of 
money,  when  the  court  was  unwilling  to  convoke 
the  States  General.  Yet  there  is  a  passage  in  a 
book  of  considerable  credit,  the  Grand  Customary, 
or  Somme  Rurale  of  Bouteiller,  which  seems  to 
render  general  the  particular  case  of  the  seneschaus- 
s^  of  Beaucaire.  Bouteiller  wrote  about  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  great  courts  sum- 
moned from  time  to  time  by  the  baiilis  and  senes- 
chals were  called  assiset.    Their  Ufutl  function 
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convened  in  1803,  in  order  to  give  more 
weight  to  the  king's  cause,  in  his  great 
quarrel  with  Boniface  VIII. ;  but  their 
earliest  grant  of  a  subsidy  is  in  1314. 
Thijs  the  nobility  surrendered  to  the 
crown  their  last  privilege  of  territorial 
independence;  and  having  first  submit- 
ted to  its  appellant  jurisdiction  over  their 
tribunals,  next  to  its  legislative  suprem- 
acy, now  suffering  their  own  dependants 
to  become,  as  it  were,  immediate,  and  a 
third  estate  to  rise  up  almost  co-ordinate 
with  themselves,  endowed  with  new  fran- 
chises, and  bearing  a  new  relation  to  the 
monarchy. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  mo- 
tive?  of  Philip  in  imbodying  the  deputies 
of  towns  as  a  separate  estate  in  the  na- 
tional representation.  He  might,  no  ques- 
tion, have  convoked  a  parliament  of  his 
barons,  and  obtained  a  pecimiary  contri- 
bution, which  they  would  have  levied 
upon  their  burgesses  and  other  tenants. 
But  besides  the  ulterior  policy  of  dimin- 
ishing the  control  of  the  barons  over 
their  dependants,  he  had  good  reason  to 
expect  more  liberal  aid  from  the  immedi- 
ate representatives  of  the  people,  than 
through  the  concession  of  a  dissatisfied 
aristocracy.  He  must  be  blind  indeed. 
Bays  Pasquier,  who  does  not  see  that  the 
roturier  was  expressly  summoned  to  this 
assembly,  contrary  to  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions of  France,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that,  inasmuch  as  the  burden  was 
intended  to  fall  principally  upon  him,  he 
might  engage  himself  so  far  by  proipise, 
that  he  could  not  afterward  murmur  or 
become  refractory. •  Nor  would  I  deny 
the  influence  of  more  generous  princi- 
ples ;  the  example  of  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, the  respect  due  to  the  progressive 
civilization  and  opulence  of  the  towns, 

was  to  administer  justice,  especially  hj  way  of  ap- 
peal, and  perhaps  to  redress  abuses  of  inferior  offi- 
cers. But  be  seems  to  give  them  a  more  extended 
authority.  En  assise,  he  says,  appell^s  les  sages 
et  seigneurs  du  pais,  peuvent  est  re  mises  sus  nou- 
▼eUes  constitutions,  et  ordonnances  sur  le  pais  et 
destruites  autre  que  seront  grevables,  et  un  autre 
tempt  non^  et  doivent  etre  publie^,  afin  que  nnl  ne 
les  pueust  ignorer,  et  lors  ne  les  peut  ne  doit  ja- 
mais nul  reoarguer. — M^m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip- 
tions, t.  zzx.,  p.  606. 

The  taille  was  assessed  by  respectable  persons 
chosen  by  the  advice  of  the  parish  priests  and  oth- 
ers, which  gave  the  people  a  sort  of  share  in  the 
repartition,  to  use  a  French  term,  of  public  burdens ; 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  where  a  tax  is 
levied  on  visible  property. — Ordonnances  des  Rois, 
p.  291.  Beaumanoir,  p.  269.  This  howevei  tun- 
tiiiued,  I  believe,  to  be  the  practice  in  later  times  ; 
1  know  it  is  so  in  the  present  system  of  Frnnce  ; 
and  is  perfectly  distinguishable  from  a  popular  con- 
sent to  taxation. 

♦  Recherchea  de  la  France,  I  ii,  c.  7. 


and  the  application  of  that  ancient  maxim 
of  the  northern  monarchies,  that  who- 
ever was  elevated  to  the  perfect  digni^ 
of  a  freeman,  acquired  a  claim  to  partici- 
pate in  the  imposition  of  public  tributes 
It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  con« 
stitutional  rijfhts  of  the  States  «i^|^^ 
General,  claimed  or  admitted,  Ostites 
during  forty  years  after  their  Qmmd  as 
first  convocation.  If  indeed  we  «oi«»«»»«- 
could  implicitly  confide  in  an  historian  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  asserts  that 
Louis  Hutin  bound  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors not  to  levy  any  tax  without  the 
consent  of  the  three  estates,  the  problem 
would  find  its  solution.*  This  ample 
charter  does  not  appear  in  the  French  ar- 
chives ;  and  though  by  no  means  to  be 
rejected  on  that  account,  when  we  con 
aider  the  strong  motives  for  its  destruc 
tion,  cannot  fairly  be  adduced  as  an  tia- 
thentic  fact.  Nor  can  we  altogether  in 
fer,  perhaps,  from  the  collection  of  ordi 
nances,  that  the  crown  bad  ever  inten 
tionally  divested  itself  of  the  ris^t  to  im- 
pose tallages  on  its  domanial  tenants. 
All  others,  however,  were  certainly  ex 
empted  from  that  prerogative ;  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  general  sentiment, 
that  no  tax  whatever  cmild  be  levied  with- 
out free  consent  of  the  estates,  f  Louis 
Hutin,  in  a  charter  granted  to  the  nobles 
and  burffesses  of  Picardy,  promises  to 
abolish  the  unjust  taxes  (maltotes)  impo- 
sed by  his  father  ;|  and  in  another  instru- 
ment, called  the  charter  of  Normandy, 
declares  that  he  renounces  for  himself 
and  his  successors  all  undue  tallages  and 
exactions,  except  in  case  of  evident  utU- 
ity.§  This  exception  is  doubtless  of  per- 
ilous ambiguity ;  vet,  as  the  charter  was 
literally  wrested  from  the  king  by  an  in- 
surrectionary league,  it  might  be  expect- 
ed that  the  same  spirit  would  rebel  against 
his  royal  interpretation  of  state-necessi 
tv.  His  successor,  Philip  the  Long,  tried 
the  experiment  of  a  gabelle,  or  excise 
upon  salt.  But  it  produced  so  much  dis 
content,  that  he  was  compelled  to  assem- 
ble the  States  General,  and  to  publish  an 
ordinance  declaring  that  the  impost  was 
not  designed  to  be  perpetual,  and  that,  if 


*  Boulainvilliers  (Hist,  de  PAnc.  GoaTemement 
t.  IL,  p.  128)  refers  for  this  to  Nichohw  Gillea.  a 
chronicler  of  no  great  repute. 

t  Mably  (Obeervat.  sur  I'Hist.  de  France,  1.  t., 
c.  1)  is  positive  against  the  fight  of  Philip  the  Fair 
and  his  successors  to  impose  taxes.  Montlociar 
(Monarchie  Fran^ise,  t  i.,  p.  202)  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  lo  fact,  there  is  reeeon  to  believe,  ibstt 
the  kings  in  general  did  not  claim  that  prerogatire 
absolutely,  whatever  pretexts  they  might  aet  up  (o» 
occasional  stretches  of  power. 

X  Ordonnances  des  Roia,  1. 1,  p.  566. 

i  Idem,  t.  i.,  p.  589. 
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a  suffi^sient  supply  for  the  existiiiff  war| 
could  be  found  elsewhere,  it  shomd  in- 1 
Btantly  determine.*  Whether  this  was 
done,  I  do  not  discover ;  nor  do  I  con- 
ceive that  any  of  the  sons  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  inheriting  much  of  his  rapacity  and 
ambition,  abstained  from  extortmg  money 
without  consent.  Philip  of  V alois  renew- 
ed and  augmented  the  duties  on  salt  by 
his  own  prerogative,  nor  had  the  abuse 
of  debasing  the  current  coin  been  ever 
carried  to  such  a  height  as  during  his 
reign,  and  the  first  years  of  his  successor. 
These  exactions,  aggravated  by  the  smart 
of  a  hostile  invasion,  produced  a  very  re- 
markable concussion  in  the  government 
of  France. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  advert,  in  an- 
States  oen-  Other  place,  to  the  memorable 
cfBiofissd  resistance  made  by  the  Estates 
•nd  1366.  General  of  1355  and  1356  to  the 
royal  authority,  on  account  of  its  insep- 
arable connexion  with  the  civil  history 
of  France.f  In  the  present  chapter,  the 
assumption  of  political  infiuence  hy  those 
assemblies  deserves  particular  notice. 
Not  that  they  pretended  to  restore  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  northern  na- 
tions, still  flourishing  in  Spain  and  Eng- 
Umd,  the  participation  of  legislative  pow- 
er with  the  crown.  Five  hundred  years 
of  anarchy  and  ignorance  had  swept  away 
all  remembrance  of  those  general  diets, 
in  which  the  capitularies  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  dynasty  had  been  established  by 
common  consent.  Charlemagne  himself 
was  hardly  known  to  the  French  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  except  as  the  hero 
of  some  silly  romance  or  ballad.  The 
States  General  remonstrated,  indeed, 
against  abuses,  and  especially  the  most 
flagrant  of  all,  the  adulteration  of  money; 
but  the  ordinance  granting  redress  ema- 
nated altogether  from  the  king,  and  with- 
out the  least  reference  to  their  consent, 
which  sometimes  appears  to  be  studiously 
omitted.^  But  the  privilege  upon  which 
the  states  under  John  solely  relied  for 

*  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i,  p.  679. 

f  Chap,  i,  p.  42. 

t  Theproceeding*  of  States  C^enard  held  imder 
Fmlip  ly.  and  bis  sons  hsTe  left  no  trace  in  the 
French  statate-book.  Two  ordinances  alone,  out 
«f  some  handled  enacted  by  Philip  of  yalois^  ap- 
pear to  have  been  tbnnded  upon  theii  suggestions. 

It  is  absolately  certain  that  the  States  General 
of  France  had  at  no  period,  and  m  no  instance,  a 
eo-oidfaiate  legisktive  authoritj  with  the  crown, 
ti  even  a  consenting  voice.  Hably,  Boulainvil- 
huMy  and  Montlosier,  are  as  decisive  on  this  snb- 
ject  aa  the  most  ccniikj  writers  of  that  conntry. 
It  foUowa  aa  a  jost  consequence,  that  France  never 
possessed  a  free  constitation ;  nor  had  the  monar- 
chy any  limitations  in  respect  of  enacting  lawa, 
aave  those  which,  until  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
the  fsttdal  principles  liad  inqtOMd. 


securing  the  redress  of  grievances,  was 
that  of  granting  money,  and  of  regulating 
its  collection.  The  latter,  indeed,  though 
for  convenience  it  may  be  devolved  upon 
the  executive  government,  appears  to  be 
incident  to  every  assembly  in  which  the 
right  of  taxation  resides.  That,  accord- 
ingly, which  met  in  1355  nominatec  a 
committee,  chosen  out  of  the  three  or- 
ders, which  was  to  sit  after  their  separa^ 
tion,  and  which  the  king  bound  himself 
to  consult,  not  only  as  to  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  his  administration,  but 
upon  every  proposition  of  peace  or  armi- 
stice with  England.  Deputies  were  de- 
spatched into  each  district,  to  superintend 
the  collection,  and  receive  the  produce 
of  the  subsidy  granted  by  the  states.* 
These  assumptions  of  power  would  not 
long,  we  may  be  certain,  have  left  the 
sole  authority  of  legislation  in  the  king, 
and  might  perhaps  be  censured  as  usurpa- 
tion, if  the  peculiar  emergency  in  which 
France  was  then  placed  did  not  furnish 
their  defence.  But,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  dan- 
ger and  exhaustion,  as  much  by  malver- 
sation of  its  government  as  by  the  ar 
mies  of  Edward  III.,  who  shall  deny  to 
its  representatives  the  rights  of  ultimate 
sovereignty,  and  of  suspending  at  least 
the  royal  prerogatives,  by  the  abuse  of 
which  they  were  falling  into  destruc- 
tion If  I  confess  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  or  perhaps  impracticable,  with 
such  information  as  we  possess,  to  de- 
cide upon  the  motives  and  conduct  of  th# 
States  General,  in  their  several  meetings 
before  and  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 
Arbitrary  power  prevailed;  and  its  op- 
ponents became,  of  course,  the  theme  of 
obloquy  with  modem  historians.  Frois- 
sart,  however,  does  not  seem  to  impute 
any  fault  to  these  famous  assemblies  of 
the  States  General ;  and  still  less  a  more 
contemporary  historian,  the  anonymous 
continuator  of  Nan^s.  Their  notices, 
however,  are  very  sught ;  and  our  chief 
knowledge  of  the  parliamentary  history 
of  France,  if  I  may  employ  the  expres- 
sion, must  be  collected  from  the  royal 
ordinances  made  upon  these  occasions, 
or  from  unpubhshed  accounts  of  their 

•  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t  iil,  p.  21 ,  and  pr6&ce, 
p.  42.  This  preface  by  M.  S6cous8e,  the  editor, 
gives  a  very  dear  view  of  the  general  and  provin- 
cial assemblies  held  in  the  reign  of  John.  Boulaiiip 
villiers.  Hist  de  I'Ane.  Oouvemement  de  France, 
t.  ii,  or  yillaiet,  t.  iz.,  may  be  perused  with  advan- 
tage. 

t  The  second  continuator  of  Nangis  in  the  Spi* 
cilegium  dwells  on  the  heavy  taxes,  diminution  of 
money,  and  general  oppressiveness  of  govenunedl 
in  this  age,  t.  iii.»  p.  108. 
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transactions.  Some  of  these,  wMch  are 
quoted  by  the  later  French  historians,  are 
of  course  inaccessible  to  a  writer  in  this 
country.  But  a  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum,  containing  the  early  proceed- 
ings of  that  assembly  which  met  in  Octo- 
ber, 1356,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  by  no  means  leads  to  an  unfa- 
▼ourable  estimate  of  its  intentions.*  The 
tone  of  their  representations  to  the  Duke 
of  Normandy  (Charles  V.,  not  then  call- 
ed dauphin)  is  full  of  loyal  respect ;  their 
complaints  of  bad  administration,  though 
bold  and  pointed,  not  outrageous ;  their 
offers  of  subsidy  liberal  The  necessity 
^  of  restoring  the  coin  is  strongly  repre- 
sented, as  me  grand  condition  upon  which 
they  consented  to  tax  the  people,  who 
haa  been  lon^  defrauded  by  the  base 
money  of  Phibp  the  Fair  and  his  succes- 
8orB.t 

♦  Cotton  MSS.  Titus,  t.  lil,  fol.  68-74.  This 
manuscript  is  noticed,  as  an  important  document, 
in  the  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  Ordonnances, 
p.  48,  by  M.  S^cousse,  who  had  found  it  mention- 
ed in  the  BiUioth^e  Historique  of  Le  Long,  No. 
11,242.  No  French  antiquary  appears,  at  least  be- 
fore that  time,  to  have  seen  it ;  but  Boulainrilliers 
conjectured  that  it  related  to  the  assembly  o(  states 
in  February,  1356  (1357),  and  M.  S6cousse  suppo- 
sed it  rather  to  be  the  original  journal  of  the  pre- 
ceding meeting  in  October,  1356,  from  which  a 
copy,  found  amonf  the  manuscripts  of  Dupu^i  and 
mouentlv  referred  to  by  S^cousse  himself  in  his 
prence^  nad  been  taken.  M.  S6cousse  was  per- 
wctly  nght  in  supposing  the  manuscript  in  ques- 
tion to  relate  to  the  proceedings  of  October,  and  not 
•f  February ;  but  it  is  not  an  original  instrument. 
It  forms  part  of  a  small  volume  written  on  vellum, 
and  containing  several  other  treatises.    It 


however,  as  to  as  I  can  judge,  to  be  another  copv 
"     ' '  *  ""  d,  and  whicn 


of  the  account  which 
S^cousse  so  often  quotes', 
e^s-verbaL 

t  £t  estoit  etest  Tentente  deceuk  qui  a  la  ditto 
convocation  estoient  que  quelconque  ottroy  ou  ayde 
qu*ils  feissent,  ils  eussent  bonne  monnoye  et  esta- 
ble  selon  I'advis  des  trois  estats— et  que  les  char- 
tres  et  lettres  £utes  pour  les  reformations  du  roy- 
•ume  par  le  roy  Philippe  le  bel,  et  toutes  celles 
qui  Airent  £utes  par  leroy  notre  seigneur  qui  est  a 
present  fussent  confirmees  enterin^es  tenues  et 
gard^es  de  point  en  pdnt ;  et  toutes  les  aides  quel- 
conques  qm  £sites  soieift  (uasent  recues  et  di^- 
buMs  par  ceulz  qui  soient  a  ce  commis  par  les  trois 
estats,  et  autorisies  par  M.  le  Due  et  sur  certaines 
•utres  conditions  et  modifications  justes  et  raissoo- 
ables  et  prouflltables  et  semble  que  ceete  aide  oust 
iU  moult  grant  et  moult  prouffitable,  et  trop  plus 
que  aides  de  fait  de  monnoye.  Car  elie  se  feroit 
de  volont^  du  peuple  et  consentement  commun 
teloQ  Dien  et  selon  conscience  :  Et  le  prouffit  que 
on  prent  et  veult  on  prendre  sur  le  fait  de  la  mon- 
Moye  duquel  on  veult  faire  le  &it  de  la  guerre,  et 
ce  soit  a  la  destruction  et  a  est^  au  temps  pass^  du 
loy  et  du  royaume  et  des  sublets ;  Et  si  se  destruit 
le  Dillon  tant  par  fontores  et  blanchis  comme  autro- 
■lent,  ne  le  Cut  ne  peust  durer  longuement  qu*il  ne 
vienne  4  destruction  si  on  continue  longuement ; 
Et  si  est  tout  certain  que  les  gens  d*armes  ne 
vouldroient  estre  cootens  de  leors  gaiges  par  ibible 


But  whatever  opportunity  might  now 
he  afforded  for  establishing  a  just  tto^im 
and  free  constitution  in  France  •*  p*** 
was  entirely  lost.  [A.  D.  1357.]  Charles 
inexperienced  and  surrounded  by  evil 
counsellors,  thought  the  States  General 
inclined  to  encroach  upon  his  rights,  of 
which,  in  the  best  part  of  his  Ufe,  he  was 
always  abundantly  careful.  He  dismiss- 
ed therefore  the  assembly,  and  had  re- 
course to  the  easy  but  ruinous  expedient 
of  debasing  the  coin.  This  led  to  sedi- 
tions at  Paris,  by  which  his  authority  and 
even  his  life  were  endangered.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1357,  three  months  after  the  last 
meeting  had  been  dissolved,  he  was 
obliged  to  convoke  the  states  again,  and 
to  enact  an  ordinance  conformable  to  the 

Eetitions  tendered  by  the  former  assem- 
ly.*  This  contained  many  excellent 
provisions,  both  for  the  redress  of  abases, 
and  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  Edward ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, that  men  who  advised  measures  so 
conducive  to  the  public  weal,  could  have 
been  the  blind  instruments  of  the  King 
of  Navarre.  But  this,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  is  a  problem  in  history  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  resolve.  It  appears, 
however,  that  in  a  few  weeks  after  the 
promulgation  of  this  ordinance,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  reformers  fell  into  dis- 
credit, and  their  commission  of  thirty-six, 
to  whom  the  collection  of  the  new  sub> 
sidy,  the  redress  of  ^evances,  and,  in 
fact,  the  whole  adnumstration  of  govern- 
ment, had  been  intrusted,  became  unpop- 
ular. The  subsidy  produced  much  less 
than  they  had  led  the  people  to  expect; 
briefly,  the  usual  consequence  of  demo* 
craticaJ  emotions  in  a  monarchy  took 

Elace.  Disappointed  by  the  failure  of 
opes  unreasonably  entertained,  and  im- 
providently  encouraged,  and  disgusted  by 
the  excesses  of  the  violent  demagogues, 
the  nation,  especially  its  privileged  class- 
es, who  seem  to  have  concurred  in  the 
original  proceedings  of  the  States  Gen- 
enu,  attached  themselves  to  the  party  of 
Charles,  and  enabled  him  to  quell  oppo- 
sition by  force.f  Marcel,  provost  oi  the 
traders,  a  municipal  magistrate  of  Paris, 
detected  in  the  overt  execution  of  a  trai- 
torous conspiracy  with  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, was  put  to  death  by  a  private  hand. 
Whatever  there  had  been  of  real  patriot- 
ism in  the  States  General,  artfutty  con- 
founded, according  to  the  practice  of 


*  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t  iii.,  p.  131. 

t  DiscofdiA  motA,  iUi  tres  status  ah  incepto  pro- 
poeito  cessaverunt.  Ez  tunc  enim  regni  negotia 
male  ire,  &c.— Continuator  OuL  de  Nangis  in  Spi 
dlegio,  t  iii,  p.  115. 
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eotirts,  with  tbese  schemes  of  disaiSected  I  ed  out  faroorably  for  the  cause  of  liberty, 


men,  shared  m  the  common  obloquy; 
whatever  substantial  reforms  had  been 
projected,  the  government  threw  aside  as 
seditious  innovations.  Charles,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  recent,  foimd  in  the 
States  General  assembled  at  Paris  in 
1359,  a  very  different  disposition  from 
that  which  their  predecessors  had  dis- 
played, and  publicly  restored  all  counsel- 
lors whom  in  the  former  troubles  he  had 
been  compelled  to  discard.  Thus  the 
monarchy  resettled  itself  on  its  ancient 
basis  ;  or,  more  property,  acquired  addi- 
tional stability.* 

Both  John,  after  the  peace  of  Bre- 
Ttae«  im-  ^^»  *°^  Chailes  V.  imposed 
med  by  tazes  without  consent  of  the 
^"^  States  General.t  The  latter  in- 
^^^^  •  deed  hardly  ever  convoked  that 
assemldy.  [A.  D.  1380.]  Upon  his  death 
Bemediai  ^^  Contention  between  the 
ordiiMooe  of  crown  and  representative  body 
**•***•  ^  was  renewed,  and  in  the  first 
meeting  held  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  YI.  the  government  was  com- 
'  pelled  to  revoke  all  taxes  illegally  im- 
posed since  the  reign  of  Philip  I V.  This 
IS  the  most  remedial  ordinance,  perhaps, 
in  the  history  of  French  legislation.  '*  We 
will,  ordaio,  and  grant,"  says  the  king, 
*'  that  the  aids,  subsidies,  and  impositions, 
of  whatever  kind,  and  however  imposed, 
that  have  had  course  in  the  realm  since 
the  reign  of  our  predecessor  Phflip  the 
Fair,  shall  be  repealed  and  abolished; 
and  we  will  and  decree,  that  by  the  course 
which  the  said  impositions  have  had,  we 
or  our  successors  shall  not  have  acquired 
any  right,  nor  shall  any  prejudice  be 
wrought  to  our  people,  nor  to  their  privi- 
leges and  liberties,  which  shall  be  re- 
established in  as  full  a  manner  as  they 
enjoyed  them  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  or  at  any  time  since ;  and  we  will 
and  decree,  that  if  any  thing  has  been 
done  contrary  to  them  since  that  time 
to  the  present  hour,  neither  we  nor  our 
successors  shall  take  any  advantage 
therefrom.'^   If  circumstances  had  tum- 

*  A  Terj  full  account  of  these  transactions  is 
giVea  by  S^ousse,  in  bis  History  of  Charles  the 
Bad,  p.  107,  and  in  bis  preface  to  the  third  volume 
of  likB  Ordonn.  dee  Rois.  The  reader  must  make 
allowance  for  the  usual  partialities  of  a  French  his- 
torian, where  an  opposition  to  the  reigning  prince 
Jk  his  subiect.  A  contrary  bias  is  manifested  by 
HooIainTifliers  and  Mably,  whom,  however,  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  hear. 

t  Mably,  L  ▼..  c.  6,  note  6. 

t  OrdoniMDces  des  Rois,  t  vi.,  p.  564.  The 
oidinffoce  is  long,  containing  frequent  repetitions, 
and  a  great  redundance  of  words,  intended  to  give 
Bore  force,  or  at  least  solemnity. 


this  ordinance  might  have  been  the  basis 
of  a  free  constitution,  in  respect  at  least 
of  immunity  from  arbitrary  taxation 
But  the  coercive  measures  of  the  court 
and  tumultuous  spirit  of  the  Parisians 
produced  an  open  (quarrel,  in  which  the 
popular  party  met  with  a  decisive  failure. 
It  seems  indeed  impossible,  that  a 
number  of  deputies,  elected  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  money,  can  pos- 
sess that  weight,  or  be  invested  in  the 
eyes  of  their  constituents  with  that 
awfulness  of  station,  which  is  required 
to  withstand  the  royal  authority.  The 
States  General  had  no  right  of  redressing 
abuses,  except  by  petition ;  no  share  in 
the  exercise  of  sovereignty,  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  legislative  power. 
Hence,  even  in  theiSf  proper  department 
of  imposing  taxes,  thev  were  supposed 
incapable  of  binding  their  constituents 
without  their  specific  assent.  Whether 
it  were  the  timidity  of  the  deputies,  or 
false  notions  of  freedom,  which  produced 
this  doctrine,  it  was  evidently  repugnant 
to  the  stability  and  dignity  of  a  represent- 
ative assembly.  Nor  was  it  less  ruin- 
ous in  practice  than  mistaken  in  theory 
For  as  the  necessary  subsidies,  after  be- 
ing provisionally  granted  by  the  states, 
were  often  rejected  by  their  electors,  the 
king  found  a  reasonable  pretence  for  dis- 
pensing with  the  concurrence  of  his  sub- 
jects when  he  levied  contributions  upon 
them. 

The  States  General  were  convoked  but 
rarely  under  Charles  VI.  and  gi^^,  Genorrf 

VII.,    both    of   whom    levied  under  Charlet 

money  without  their  concur-  ^"* 
rence.  Yet  there  are  remarkable  testi- 
monies under  the  latter  of  these  princes, 
that  the  sanction  of  national  representa- 
tives was  still  esteemed  strictly  requisite 
to  any  ordinance  imposing  a  general  tax, 
however  the  emergency  of  circumstances 
might  excuse  a  more  arbitrary  procedure. 
Thus  Charles  VII.,  in  1436,  declares  that 
he  has  set  up  again  the  aids  which  had 
been  previously  abolished  by  the  consent 
of  the  three  estates.*  And  in  the  important 
edict  establishing  the  companies  of  or- 
donnance,  which  is  recited  to  be  done  by 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  States  Gen- 
eral assembled  at  Orleans,  the  forty -first 
section  appears  to  bear  a  necessary  con 
struction,  that  no  tallage  could  lawfully 
be  imposed  without  such  consent.f  It  is 
maintained  indeed  by  some  writers,  that 

*  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  xiii.,  p.  211. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  312.  Boulainvilliers  mentions  other 
instances,  where  the  states  granted  money  durinf 
this  reign,  t.  iii,  p.  70, 
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the  pe.-petual  taille  established  about  the 
same  Ume  was  actually  granted  by  these 
states  of  1439,  though  it  does  not  so  ap- 
pear upon  the  face  of  any  ordinance.* 
And  certainly  this  is  consonant  to  the 
real  and  recognised  constitution  of  that 
age. 

But  the  crafty  advisers  of  courts  in  the 
tVoviQciai  fifteenth  century,  enlightened  by 
"■***•  experience  of  past  dangers,  were 
averse  to  encountering  these  great  polit- 
ical masses,  from  which  there  were,  even 
in  peaceful  times,  some  disquieting  inter- 
ferences, some  testimonies  of  pubhc  spirit 
and  recollections  of  liberty  to  apprehend. 
The  kings  of  France,  indeed,  Jiad  a  re- 
source, which  generally  enabled  them  to 
avoid  a  convocation  of  the  States  Gen- 
eral, without  violating  the  national  fran- 
chises. From  provincial  assemblies,  com- 
posed of  the  tnree  orders,  they  usually 
obtained  more  money  than  they  could 
have  extracted  from  the  common  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  and  heard  less 
of  remonstrance  and  demand.f  Langue- 
doc  in  particular  had  her  own  assembly 
of  states,  and  was  rarely  called  upon  to 
send  deputies  to  the  general  body,  or 
representatives  of  what  was  called  the 
Languedoil.  But  Auvergne,  Normandy, 
andt>ther  provinces  belonging  to  the  lat- 
ter division,  had  frequent  convocations  of 
their  respective  estates,  during  the  inter- 
vals of  the  States  Grcneral ;  intervals, 
which  by  this  means  were  protracted  far 
beyond  that  duration  to  which  the  exi- 

gences  of  the  crown  would  otherwise 
ave  confined  them.J  This  was  one  of 
the  essential  differences  between  the 
constitutions  of  France  and  England,  and 
arose  out  of  the  original  disease  of  the 
former  monarchy,  the  distraction  and 
want  of  unity  consequent  upon  the  de- 
cline of  Charlemagne's  family,  which 
separated  the  different  provinces  in  re- 
spect of  their  interests  and  domestic  gov- 
ernment from  each  other. 

But  the  formality  of  consent,  whether 
by  general  or  provincial  states,  now  ceas- 
ed to  be  reckoned  indispensable.  The 
lawyers  had  rarely  seconded  any  efforts 
to  restrain  arbitrary  power:  in  their  ha- 
tred of  feudal  principles,  especially  those 
of  territorial  jurisdiction,  every  generous 
sentiment  of  freedom  was  proscribed;  or 
if  they  admitted  that  absolute  prerogative 
might  require  some  checks,  it  was  such 
only  as  themselves,  not  the  national  rep- 
resentatives, should   impose.     Charles 


*  Br6quigny,  pr6&ce  an  treizi^me  tome  des  Or- 
downancea,— Boulainvilliers,  t.  iii.,  p.  108. 
t  Villaret,  t.  xi.,  p.  270. 
t  Ofdonnancea  des  Rois,  t.  iii.,  preface. 


vn.  levied  money  liy  his  ovm  authority 
Louis  XI.  carried  this  encroach-  Taxes  of 
ment  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex-  ^"*"  ^^ 
action.    It  was  the  boast  of  courtiers,, 
that  he  first  released  the  kings  of  France 
from  dependance  (hors  de  page) ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  he  effectually  demol- 
ished those  barriers,  which,  however  im 
perfect  and  ill-placed,  had  imposed  some 
impediment  to  the  establishment  of  des 
potism.* 

The  exactions  of  Louis,  however, 
though  borne  with  patience,  did  not  pass 
for  legal  with  those  upon  whom  they 
pressed.  Men  still  remembered  their  an- 
cient privileges,  which  they  might  see 
with  mortification  well  preserved  in  Eng- 
land. "There  is  no  monarch  or  lonl 
upon  earth  (says  Philip  de  Comines,  him- 
self bred  in  courts),  who  can  raise  a  fajv 
thing  upon  his  subjects,  beyond  his  own 
domains,  without  their  free  concession, 
except  through  tyranny  and  violence.  It 
may  be  objected  that  in  some  cases  there 
may  not  be  time  to  assemble  them,  and 
that  war  will  bear  no  delay ;  but  I  reply  (he 

Proceeds),  that  such  haste  ought  not  to 
e  made,  and  there  will  be  time  enough; 
and  I  tell  you  that  princes  are  more  pow- 
erful, and  more  dreaded  by  their  enemies* 
when  they  undertake  any  thing  with  the 
consent  of  their  subjects. "f 

The  States  General  met  but  twice  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  and  staioaGoM. 
on  neither  occasion-  for  the  pur-  »i  St/**" 
pose  of  granting  money.  But '°  **®** 
an  assembly  in  the  first  year  of  Charles 
VIII.,  the  SUtes  of  Tours,  in  1484,  is  too 
important  to  be  overlooked,  as  it  marks 
the  last  struggle  of  the  French  nation  by 
its  legal  representatives  for  immunity 
fVom  arbitraiy  taxation. 
A  warm  contention  arose  for  the  re- 

fency  upon  the  accession  of  Charles 
III.,  between  his  aunt,  Anne  de  Beaujeu, 
whom  the  late  king  had  appointed  by  tes- 
tament, and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  at 
the  head  of  whom  stood  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  afterward  Louis  XII.  The  lat- 
ter combined  to  demand  a  convocation 

*  The  preface  to  the  sixteenth  Tolume  of  OrdoB- 
nances,  before  quoted,  displays  a  lamentable  pic- 
ture of  the  internal  situation  of  France  in  conse- 
quence of  excessive  taxation,  and  other  abuses. 
These  evils,  in  a  less  aggravated  degree,  continued 
ever  since  to  retard  the  improvement,  and  dimiuisli 
the  intrinsic  prosperity,  ot  a  couittry  so  extraordi- 
narily endowed  with  natural  advantages.  Philip 
de  Comines  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  difiereot 
situation  of  England  and  the  Netherlanda.  And 
Sir  John  Fortescue  has  a  remarkable  passage  c* 
die  poverbr  and  servitude  of  the  Frsoch  commocs. 
contrasted  with  English  freemen.— Diffisreiice  M 
limited  and  absolute  monarchy,  p.  17. 

t  M6m.  de  Comines,  L  iv.,  c.  10. 
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of  the  States  General,  which  accordindy 
took  place.  The  king's  minority  and  the 
factions  at  coart  seemed  no  unfavourable 
omens  for  liberty.  But  a  scheme  was 
artfully  contrired,  which  had  the  most 
direct  tendency  to  break  the  force  of  a 
popular  assembly.  The  deputies  were 
classed  in  six  nations,  who  debated  in 
separate  chambers,  and  consulted  each 
other  only  upon  the  result  of  their  re- 
spective deliberations.  It  was  easy  for 
the  court  to  foment  the  jealousies  natural 
to  such  a  partition.  Two  nations,  the 
Norman  and  Burj^undian,  asserted  that 
the  right  of  providmg  for  the  regency  de- 
▼olred,  in  the  king's  minority,  upon  the 
States  General;  a  claim  of  ereat  bold- 
ness, and  certainly  not  much  founded 
upon  precedents.  In  virtue  of  this,  they 
proposed  to  form  a  council,  not  only  of 
the  princes,  but  of  certain  deputies,  to  be 
elected  by  the  six  nations  who  composed 
^e  states.  But  the  other  four,  those  of 
Paris,  Aquitaine,  Languedoc,  and  Lan- 
guedoil  (which  last  comprised  the  cen- 
tral provinces),  rejected  this  plan,  from 
which  the  two  former  ultimately  desisted, 
and  the  choice  of  counsellors  was  left  to 
the  princes. 

A  firmer  and  more  unanimous  spirit 
was  displayed  upon  the  subject  of  public 
reformation.  The  tyranny  of  Louis  XL 
had  been  so  unbounded,  that  all  ranks 
agreed  in  calling  for  redress,  and  the  new 
governors  were  desirous,  at  least  by  pun- 
ching his  favourites,  to  show  their  incli- 
nation towards  a  change  of  system. 
They  were  very  far,  however,  from  ap- 
proving the  propositions  of  the  States 
General.  These  went  to  points  which 
no  court  can  bear  to  feel  touched,  though 
there  is  seldom  any  other  mode  of  re- 
dressing public  abuses ;  the  profuse  ex- 
pense of  the  royal  household,  the  num- 
ber of  pensions  and  improvident  grants, 
the  excessive  establishment  of  troops. 
The  states  explicitly  demanded  that  the 
taille  and  all  other  arbitrary  imposts 
should  be  abolished;  and  that  from 
thenceforward,  ^  accoiding  to  the  natural 
liberty  of  France,"  no  tax  should  be  lev- 
ied in  the  kingdom  without  the  consent 
of  the  states.  It  was  with  great  difficul- 
ty, and  through  the  skilful  management 
of  the  court,  that  they  consented  to  the 
collection  of  the  taxes  payable  in  the  time 
of  Charles  VII.,  with  the  addition  of  one 
fourthf  as  a  gift  to  the  king  upon  his  ac- 
cession. This  subsidy  they  declare  to  be 
granted  "  by  way  of  gift  and  concession, 
and  not  otherwise,  and  so  as  no  one 
should  from  thenceforward  call  it  a  tax, 
but  a  gift  and  concession."    And  this 


was  only  to  be  in  force  for  two  yeans, 
aAer  which  they  stipulated  that  another 
meeting  should  be  convoked.  But  it  was 
little  likely  that  the  government  would 
encounter  such  a  risk ;  and  the  princes, 
whose  factious  views  the  states  liad  by 
no  means  seconded,  felt  no  temptation  to 
urge  again  their  convocation.  No  as* 
sembly  in  the  annals  of  France  seems, 
notwithstanding  some  party  selfishness 
arising  out  of  the  division  into  nations,  to 
have  conducted  itself  with  so  much  pub- 
lic spirit  and  moderation;  nor  had  that 
country  perhaps  ever  so  faj^  a  prospect 
of  establishing  a  legitimate  constitution.* 
V.  The  right  of  jurisdiction  has  under- 
gone changes  in  France  and  in  socceadTv 
the  adjacent  coimtries,  still  more  JJJJJJJj 
remaikable  than  those  of  the  i»iuyor 
legislative  power;  and  passed  Fnwce 
through  three  very  distinct  stages,  as  the 
popular,  aristocratic,  or  re^  influence 
predominated  in  the  poUtical  system. 
The  Franks,  Lombards,  and  original 
Saxons  seem  alike  to  have  been  ■cheme  of 
jealous  of  judicial  authority,  i«»rt«uctt«i 
and  averse  to  surrendering  what  con- 
cerned every  man's  private  right,  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  neighbours  and  his 
equals.  Every  ten  families  are  supposed 
to  have  had  a  magistrate  of  their  own 
election :  the  tithing-man  of  England,  the 
decanus  of  France  and  Lombardy.f  Next 
in  order  was  the  centenarius  or  hundred- 
ary,  whose  name  expresses  the  extent 
of  his  jurisdiction,  and  who,  like  the  de- 
canus, was  chosen  by  those  subject  to 
it.|  But  the  authority  of  these  petty 
magistrates  was  gradually  confined  to  the 
less  important  subjects  of  legal  inquiry. 
No  man,  by  a  capitulary  of  Charlemagne, 
could  be  empleaaed  for  his  life,  or  liberty, 
or  lands,  or  servants,  in  the  himdred 
court.^    In  such  weighty  matters,  or  by 

*  I  am  altogether  indebted  to  Garnier  for  the 
proceedinfft  of  the  States  of  Tours.  His  account, 
Hist,  de  France,  t  xriti.,  p.  154-348,  is  extremelv 
copious,  and  derived  from  a  manuscript  journal 
Comines  alludes  to  them  sometimes,  but  with  little 
particularity. 

t  The  decanos  is  mentioned  by  a  writer  of  the 
ninth  age  as  the  lowest  species  of  judge,  immedi- 
ately under  the  centenanus.  The  latter  is  com- 
pared to  the  plebanus,  or  priest  of  a  church,  where 
baptism  was  performed,  and  the  former  to  an  in- 
fiffior  presbyter. — Dn  Cange,  ▼.  Decanus;  and 
Muratori,  Antiq.  ItaL,  Dissert,  z. 

t  It  is  evident  from  the  Capitularite  of  Charle- 
magne, Balnze,  t  L,  p.  426  and  466,  that  the  cen- 
tenarti  were  elected  oy  the  people ;  that  is,  I  sup- 
pose, the  freeholders. 

^  Ut  nullus  homo  in  placito  centenarii  neque  ad 
mortem,  neque  ad  libertatem  suam  amittendam,  aut 
ad  res  reddendas  vel  mancipia  judicetur.  Sed  ista 
aut  in  prcsentiA  comitis  vel  missorum  nostrorum 
judicentur.— Capit.,  A.  D.  813.    Balas.,  p.  407. 
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way  ol  appeal  from  the  lower  jurisdic- 
tions, the  count  of  the  district  was  judge. 
He  indeed  was  appointed  by  the  sover- 
eign ;  but  his  power  was  checked  by  as- 
sessors, called  Scabini,  who  held  their 
office  by  the  election,  or  at  least  the  con- 
currence, of  the  people.*  These  Scabini 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  jury, 
though  bearing  a  closer  analogy  to  the 
Judices  Selecti,  who  sat  with  the  pretor 
in  the  tribunals  of  Rome.  An  ultimate  ap- 
peal seems  to  have  lain  to  the  count  pal- 
atine, an  officer  of  the  royal  household ; 
and  sometimes  causes  were  decided  by 
he  sovereign  himself.f  Such  was  the 
original  model  of  judicature ;  but  as  com- 
plaints of  injustice  and  neglect  were  fre- 
quently made  against  the  counts,  Charle- 
magne, desirous  on  every  account  to 
control  them,  appointed  special  judges, 
called  Missi  Regii,  who  held  assizes  from 
place  to  place,  inquired  into  abuses  and 
maleadministration  of  justice,  enforced 
its  execution,  and  expelled  inferior  judges 
from  their  offices  for  misconduct.^ 

This  judicial  system  was  gradually  su- 
perseded by  one  founded  upon  totally  op- 
posite principles,  those  of  feudal  privi- 
Terrttoriai  lege.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
jariMiictioo.  the  progress  of  territorial  juris- 
diction. In  many  early  charters  of  the 
French  kings,  beginnmg  with  one  of 
Da^obert  I.,  in  630,  we  find  inserted  in 
theur  grants  of  land  an  immunity  from  the 

*  Balazii  Capitularia,  p.  466.  Muratori,  Dissert. 
10.  Du  Cange,  V.  Scabiiu.  These  Scabini  may  be 
traced  by  the  light  of  charters  down  to  the  eleventh 
century.— Recueil  des  Historiens,  t  vi.,  preface,  p. 
166.  There  is,  in  particular,  a  decisive  proof  of 
their  existence  in  918,  in  a  record  which  I  have  aV 
ready  had  occasion  to  quote.~Vaissetta,  Hist  de 
Langnedoc.  t.  ii,  Appendix,  p.  56.  Du  Cange, 
Baluze,  ana  other  antiquaries,  have  confounded  the 
Scabini  with  the  Rachimbureii,  of  whom  we  read 
in  the  oldest  laws.  But  M.  uuizot  has  proved  the 
latter  were  landovmers,  acting  in  the  county 
courts  as  judges  under  the  presioency  of  the  count, 
but  wholly  independent  ot  him.  llie  Scabini  in 
Charlemagne's  age  superseded  them.-~£ssai  sur 
THistoire  de  France,  p.  259, 272. 

t  Du  Cange,  Dissertation  14,  sur  Joinville ;  and 
Glossary,  v.  Comites  Palatini :  M^m.  de  I'Acad. 
des  Inscript.,  t.  xxx.,  p.  590.    Louis  the  Debonair 

Kve  one  day  in  every  week  for  hearing  causes ; 
it  his  subjects  were  required  not  to  have  recourse 
to  him,  unless  where  the  Missi  or  the  counts  had 
not  done  justice.— Baluze,  t  i,  p.  668.  Charles 
the  Bald  expresslj^  reserves  an  appeal  to  hnnself 
from  the  inferior  tribunals.— Capit.  869,  t  iL,  p.  215. 
In  bis  reign,  there  was  at  least  a  claim  to  sover- 
eignty preserved. 

t  For  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Missi  Regii,  besides 
the  Capitularies  themselves,  see  Muratori's  eighth 
Dissertation.  They  went  their  circtiits  four  times 
a  year.— Capitul.,  A.  D.  612.  A.  D.  823.  A  ves- 
tige of  this  mstitution  long  continued  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Auvergne,  under  the  name  of  Grands  Jours 
d' Aovergne ;  which  Louis  XI.  revived  in  1479.^ 
Gamier,  Hist  de  Fiance,  t.  zviii,  p.  456. 


entrance  of  the  ordinary  judges,  eithei  to 
hear  causes,  or  to  exact  certain  dues  ac- 
cruing to  the  Idas  and  to  themselves 
These  charters  indeed  relate  to  church 
lands,  which,  as  it  seems  implied  by  a  law 
of  Charlemagne,  universally  possessed 
an  exemption  from  ordinary  jurisdiction. 
A  precedent,  however,  in  M arculfus,  leads 
us  to  infer  a  similar  immunity  to  hare 
been  usually  in  gifts  to  private  persons.* 
These  rights  of  justice  in  the  beneficiary 
tenants  of  the  crown  are  attested  in  sev- 
eral passages  of  the  capitularies.  And  a 
charter  of  Louis  L  to  a  private  individual 
contains  a  full  and  exclusive  concession 
of  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  resident 
within  the  territory,  though  subject  to  the 
appellant  control  of  the  royal  tribunals.! 
It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  an  exemption 
from  the  regular  judicial  authorities  im- 
plied or  naturally  led  to  a  right  of  admin- 
istering justice  m  their  place.  But  this 
could  at  first  hardly  extend  beyond  the 
tributaries  or  villeins  who  cultivated  their 
master's  soil,  or,  at  most,  to  free  persons 
without  property,  resident  in  the  terri- 
tory. To  determine  their  quarrels,  or 
chastise  their  ofiences,  was  no  very  illus- 
trious privilege.  An  allodial  freeholder 
could  own  no  jurisdiction  but  that  of  the 
king.  It  was  the  general  prevalence  of 
sub-infeudation  which  gave  importance  to 
the  territorial  jurisdictions  of  the  nobility. 
For  now  the  military  tenants,  instead  of 
repairing  to  the  county-court,  sought 
justice  in  that  of  their  immediate  lord ; 
or  rather  the  count  himself,  become  the 
suzerain  instead  of  the  governor  of  his 
district,  altered  the  form  of  his  tribunal 
upon  the  feudal  model.^  A  system  of 
procedure  so  .congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  spread  universally  over  France  and 


♦  Marculfi  Formula,  1.  i,  c.  17. 

t  Et  nullus  comes,  nee  vicarius,  nee  juniorea 
eorum,  nee  ullus  judex  publicus  iUorum  homines, 
qui  super  illorum  aprisione  habitant,  ^ut  in  illoram 

Sroprio,  distrin^ere  nee  judicare  presumant ;  sed 
ohannes  et  filu  sui,  et  posteritas  illorum,  ilU  eoa 
judicent  et  distrin^ant  Et  quicquid  per  legem 
judicaverint,  stabihs  permaneat  £t  si  extra  legem 
fecerint,  per  legem  emendent.— Baluxii  Capitularia, 
t.  ii.,  p.  1405. 

This  appellant  control  was  preserved  by  the 
capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald,  quoted  already, 
over  the  territorial,  as  well  as  royiJ  tribunals.  SI 
aliquis  episcopus,  vel  comes  ac  vaasus  noeter  suo 
homini  contra  rectum  et  justitiam  fecerit,  et  d  inde 
ad  nos  reclamaverit,  sciat  quia,  sicut  ratio  et  lex 
est,  hoc  emendare  faciemus. 

t  We  may  perhaps  infer,  from  a  capitulary  of 
Charlemagne  m  809,  that  the  feudal  tenants  were 
already  employed  as  assessors  in  the  administim- 
tion  of  justice,  concurrently  with  th#  Scabini  men- 
tioned above.  Ut  nullus  ad  placitum  venire  cogs- 
tuT,  nisi  qui  causam  habet  ad  qusrendum,  exceptia 
scabinis  et  vassallis  comitum.~Baluz.,  Capitulana 
tL,p.466. 
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Geranany  The  tribtmals  of  the  kmg 
were  forg  jtten  like  his  laws ;  the  one  re- 
taining as  little  authority  to  correct,  as 
the  other  to  regulate,  the  decisions  of  a 
territorial  judffe.  The  rules  of  evidence 
were  superseded  by  that  monstrous  birth 
of  ferocity  and  superstition,  the  judicial 
combat,  and  the  maxims  of  law  reduced 
to  a  few  capricious  customs,  which  varied 
in  almost  every  barony. 

These  rights  of  administering  Justice 
were  possessed  by  the  owners  of  fiefs  in 
Tery  different  degrees;  and,  in  France, 
Ha  diTirioBB.  ^e^e  divided  into  the  high,  the 
middle,  and  the  low  jurisdic- 
tkuL^  The  first  species  alone  (la  haute 
Justice)  conveyed  the  power  of  life  and 
death ;  it  was  inherent  in  the  baron  and 
the  chlitelain,  and  sometimes  enjoyed  by 
the  simple  vavassor.  The  lower  jurisdic- 
tions were  not  competent  to  judge  in 
capital  cases,  and  consequently  forced  to 
send  such  criminals  to  the  court  of  the 
superior.  But  in  some  places,  a  thief 
taken  in  the  fact  might  be  punished  with 
death  by  a  lord  who  had  only  the  low  ju- 
risdiction. In  England,  this  privilege  was 
known  by  the  uncouth  terms  of  Infangthef 
and  Outiangthef.  The  high  jurisdiction, 
however,  was  not  very  common  in  this 
country,  except  in  the  chartered  to wns.f 

Several  customs  rendered  these  rights 
In  tdminto-  of  jurisdiction  far  less  inslru- 
»«*^  mental  to  tyranny  than  we  might 
mfer  from  their  extent.  While  the  counts 
were  yet  officers  of  the  crown,  they  fre- 
quently appointed  a  deputy,  or  viscount,  to 
administer  justice.  Ecclesiastical  lords, 
who  were  prohibited  by  the  canons  from 
inflicting  capital  punishment,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  unacquainted  with  the  law 
followed  in  civil  courts,  or  unable  to  en- 
force it,  had  an  officer  by  name  of  advo- 
cate or  vidame,  whose  tenure  was  often 
feudal  and  hereditary.  The  viguiers  (vi- 
carii),  bailiffs,  provosts,  and  seneschals  of 


*  Velly  t.  Ti-t  p.  131.  Denisart,  Houard,  and 
oUmt  Iftw-books. 

t  A  strangelv  cniel  prirfleg^  was  posaeased  in 
Aia^fOQ  bj  the  lorda  who  had  not  the  higher  juris- 
dictaoQ,  and  coaaeaaentlr  coald  not  publicly  exe- 
cute a  criminal  -,  that  of  starring  him  to  death  in 
prison.  This  was  established  by  law  in  1247.  Si 
Tassafkis  domini  non  habentis  merum  nee  miztum 
iapenam,  in  loco  Occident  Tassallum,  dominus  loci 
MCest  eom  occidere  fame,  frigore  et  situ  Et  qaili* 
Wt  domimis  lod  habet  banc  jurisdictionem  necandi 
hme,  frigore  et  siti  in  sao  loco,  licet  nullam  aliam 
JBhadictionem  criminalem  habeat— Du  Cange, 
VDc.  Fame  necare. 

H  is  remarkable,  that  the  Neapolitan  barons  had 
BO  criminal  jurisdiction,  at  least  of  the  higher  kind, 
hU  the  reign  of  Alfonso,  in  1443,  who  sold  this  de- 
ttmctive  privilege,  at  a  time  when  it  was  almoat 
abolished  m  other  kingdoma.M>iannone.  L  zxii,  c 
k  and  L  xxvi.,  c  6. 


lay  lords  were  similar  ministeii,  though 
not  in  general  of  so  permanent  a  right  in 
their  offices,  or  of  such  eminent  station,  as 
the  advocates  of  ^nonasteries.  It  seems 
to  have  been^an  estabUshed  maxim,  at 
least  in  later  times,  that  the  lord  could 
not  sit  personally  in  judgment,  but  must 
intrust  that  function  to  his  bailiff  and  vas- 
sals.* According  to  the  feudal  rules,  the 
lord's  vassals  or  peers  of  his  court  were 
to  assist  at  all  its  proceedings.  '^  There 
are  some  places,"  says  Beaumanolr, 
"  where  the  plaintiff  decides  in  judgment, 
and  others,  where  the  vassals  of  the  lord 
decide.  But  even  where  the  bailiff  is  the 
judge,  he  ought  to  advise  with  the  most 
prudent,  and  determine  by  their  advice ; 
since  thus  he  shall  be  most  secure  if  an 
appeal  is  made  from  his  judgment.''! 
And  indeed  the  presence  of  these  asses- 
sors was  so  essential  to  all  territorial 
jurisdiction,  that  no  lord,  to  whatever 
rights  of  justice  his  fief  miffht  entitle  him, 
was  quahfied  to  exercise  Ukem,  unless  he 
had  at  least  two  vassals  to  sit  as  peers 
in  his  court.^ 

These  courts  of  a  feudal  barony  or 
manor  required  neither  the  knowledge  ot 
positive  law,  nor  the  dictates  of  natural 
sagacity.  In  all  doubtful  cases,  and  es- 
pecially where  a  crime  not  capable  of 
notorious  proof  was  charged,  the  Trial  by 
combat  was  awarded ;  and  God,  as  «>a»i««- 
they  deemed,  was  the  judge.^    The  nch 


*  Boutillier,  in  his  Somme  Rurale,  written  neat 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  asserts  this  pos- 
itiTely.    II  convieut  quilz  facent  jugier  par  aultre 

3ue  par  eulz,  cest  a  savoir  par  leurs  homroes  feu- 
auiz  a  leur  semonce  et  amjuri  [?]  on  de  leur  bailifl 
ou  lieutenant,  et  ont  ressort  a  leur  souverain,  foL  3. 

t  Codtumds  de  Beauvoisis,  p.  11. 

i  It  was  lawful,  in  such  case,  to  borrow  the  Tas- 
sals  of  the  superior  lord.— Thaumassiere  sur  Beau- 
manoir,  p.  375.  See  Dn  Cange,  ▼.  Pares  ;  an  ez 
cellent  article,  and  Placitum. 

In  England  a  manor  is  extinguished,  at  least  as 
to  iurisdiction,  when  there  are  not  two  freeholders 
subject  to  escheat  left  as  suiters  to  the  court-baron. 
Their  tenancy  must  therefore  have  been  created 
before  the  statute  of  Quia  emptores,  18  Edw.  I. 
(1290),  since  which  no  new  estate  in  fee  simple  can 
be  held  of  the  lord,  nor,  consequently,  be  liable  to 
escheat  to  him. 

6  Trial  by  combat  dues  not  seem  to  have  estab> 
lished  itself  completely  in  France  lill  ordeals  went 
into  disuse,  which  Charlemagne  rather  encouraged, 
and  which,  in  bis  age,  the  clergy  for  the  most  part 
approved  The  former  species  of  decision  may, 
however,  be  met  with  unner  the  first  Merovingian 
kmgs  (Greg.  Turon..  1.  vii.,  c.  19 ;  1.  x.,  c.  10),  and 
seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Burgundy.  It  is  estab- 
lished by  the  laws  of  the  Alemanni  or  Swabians. — 
Baluz.,  L  i.,  p.  80.  It  was  slways  popular  in  Lom- 
bardy.  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lomoards,  says  in 
one  of  his  laws :  Incerti  lumus  de  judicio  Dei,  et 
quosdam  audivimus  per  pugnam  sine  just4  cauaA 
suam  causain  perdere.  Sed  propter  consuetudinem 
gentis  nostras  j*angobardorum  legem  impiam  ^etara 
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bleman  fought  on  horseback,  with  all  his 
arms  of  attack  and  defence;  the  plebeian 
on  foot,  with  his  club  and  target.  The 
same  were  the  weapons  of  the  champi- 
ons, to  whom  women  and  ecclesiastics 
were  permitted  to  intrust  their  rights.* 
If  the  combat  was  intended  to  ascertain 
a  civil  right,  the  vanquished  party  of 
course  forfeited  his  claim,  and  paid  a  fine. 
If  he  fought  by  proxy,  the  champion  was 
liable  to  have  his  hand  struck  off;  a  reg- 
ulation necessary  perhaps  to  obviate  the 
corruption  of  these  hired  defenders.  In 
criminal  cases,  the  appellant  suffered,  in 
the  event  of  defeat,  the  same  punishment 
which  the  law  awarded  to  the  offence  of 
which  he  accused  his  adversary.f  Even 
where  the  cause  was  more  peaceably 
tried,  and  brought  to  a  regular  adjudica- 
tion by  the  court,  an  appeal  for  false 
judgment  mi^ht  indeed  be  made  to  the 
su2erain,  but  it  could  only  be  tried  by  bat- 
tle.:^  And  in  this,  the  appellant,  if  he 
would  impeach  the  concurrent  judgment 
of  the  court  below,  was  compelled  to 
meet  successively  in  combat  eveiy  one 
of  its  members ;  unless  he  should  van- 
quish them  all  within  the  day,  his  life,  if 
he  escaped  from  so  many  hazards,  was 
forfeited  to  the  law.  If  fortune  or  mira- 
cle should  make  him  conqueror  in  every 
contest,  the  jud^s  were  equally  subject 
to  death,  and  their  court  forfeited  their  ju- 
risdiction for  ever.  A  less  perilous  mode 
of  appeal  was  to  call  the  first  judge  who 
pronounced  a  hostile  sentence  into  the 
field.  If  the  appellant  came  off  victorious 
in  this  challenge,  the  decision  was  re- 
versed, but  the  court  was  not  impeached.^ 
But  for  denial  of  justice,  that  is,  for  a  re- 
fusal to  try  his  suit,  the  plaintiff  repaired 
to  the  court  of  the  next  superior  lord,  and 
supported  his  appeal  by  testimony.  ||   Yet, 

non  po88umu8.— Moratori,  Script  Renim  Italics- 
ram,  t.  it,  p.  65.  Otho  IL  established  it  in  all  dis- 
potes  concerning  real  property;  and  thereus  a  fa- 
mous case,  where  the  right  of  representation,  or 
E reference  of  the  son  of  a  deceased  elder  child  to 
is  uncle  in  succession  to  his  grandfather's  estate, 
was  settled  by  this  test. 

♦  For  the  ceremonies  of  trial  by  combat,  see 
Honard,  Anciennes  Loiz  Fran^ses,  t.  i.,  p.  264. 
VeUy,  t.  vi.,  p.  106.  RecueU  des  Historiens,  t  xi., 
preface,  p.  189.  Du  Cange,  v.  Daellum.  The 
great  original  authorities  are  the  Assises  de  Jeru- 
salem, c.  104,  and  Beaumanoir,  c.  31. 

t  Beaumanoir,  p.  315. 

i  Idem,  c.  61.  in  England  the  appeal  for  false 
(udgment  to  the  king's  court  was  not  tried  by  battle. 
-Glanvil,  1.  xii.,  c  7. 

t  Idem,  c.  61. 

i  Id.,  p.  315.  The  practice  was  to  challenge  the 
Mcw^*'  ^"^tnoss,  since  the  testimony  of  one  was  in- 
sufficient. But  this  must  be  done  before  he  com- 
pletes his  oath,  says  Beaumanoir,  for  after  he  hss 
been  sworn,  he  must  be  heard  and  belieyed,  p.  316. 


I  eren  here,  the  witnesses  might  be  deM» 
!  and  the  pure  stream  of  justice  tuned  at 
once  into  the  torrent  of  barbarous  con- 
test.* 

Such  was  the  judicial  system  of  France, 
when  St.  Louis  enacted  that  great  BstabHib* 
code  which  bears  the  name  of  his  nenu  or 
Establishments.  The  rules  of  ^  ^"""^ 
civil  and  criminal  procedure,  as  weU  as 
the  principles  of  legal  decisions,  are  there 
laid  down  with  much  detail.  But  that 
incomparable  prince,  unable  to  overthrow 
the  judicial  combat,  confined  himself  to 
discouraging  it  by  the  example  of  a  wiser 
jurisprudence.  It  was  abolished  through- 
out the  royal  domains.  The  bailiffs  and 
seneschals  who  rendered  justice  to  the 
king's  immediate  subjects,  were  bound  to 
follow  his  own  laws.  He  not  only  re- 
ceived appeals  from  their  sentences  in 
his  own  court  of  peers,  but  hatened  to 
all  complaints  with  a  kind  of  patriarchal 
simplicity.  "  Many  times,"  says  Joinville, 
^'  I  have  seen  the  good  saint,  after  heaiinff 
mass  in  the  summer  season,  lay  himsM^ 
at  the  foot  of  an  oak  in  the  wood  of 
Vincennes,  and  make  us  all  sit  round 
him ;  when  those  who  would  came  and 
spake  to  him,  without  let  of  any  officer. 


No  one  wss  bound,  as  we  may  well  believe,  to  be 
a  witness  for  another,  in  cases  where  such  an  ap 
peal  might  be  made  from  his  testimony. 

*  Mably  is  certainly  mistaken  in  his  opinion,  that 
appeals  for  denial  of  justice  were  not  older  than 
the  reiffn  of  Philip  Augustus.— (Observations  sur 
THist.  de  F.,  L  iii.,  c.  3.)  Before  this  time  the  vas- 
sal's remedy,  he  thinks,  was  to  make  war  upon  hk 
lord.  And  this  may  probably  have  been  frequently 
practised.  Indeed  it  is  permitted,  as  we  have  seeii» 
by  the  code  of  St.  Louis.  But  those  who  were  not 
strong  enough  to  adopt  this  dangerous  means  of 
redress,  would  surely  avail  themselves  of  the  as- 
sistance of  the  suzerain,  which  in  general  would  be 
readily  afforded.  We  find  severafinsunces  of  the 
king's  interference  for  the  redress  of  injuries,  in 
Suger's  life  of  Louis  VL  That  active  and  spirited 
prince,  with  the  assistance  of  his  illustnous  biogra- 
pher, recovered  a  great  oart  of  the  royal  authority, 
which  had  been  reducea  to  the  lowest  ebb  in  the 
long  snd  slothful  reign  of  his  father,  Philip  I.  One 
passage,  especially,  contains  a  clear  evidence  of 
the  appeal  for  denial  of  justice,  and  consequently 
refutes  Mablj's  opinion.  In  1105,  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  S^v^re,  in  Bern,  complain  of  their  knd 
Humbald,  and  request  the  king  aut  ad  exeqoendam 
justitiam  cogere,  aut  jure  pro  injurii  castrum  leoe 
Salic4  amittere.  I  quote  from  the  preface  I*' the 
fourteenth  volume  of  the  Recueil  des  HistoiMbs,  p. 
44.  It  may  be  noticed  by  the  way,  that  lex  Salica 
is  here  used  for  the  feudal  customs;  in  which 
sense  I  believe  it  not  unfreauently  occurs.  Many 
proofs  might  be  brought  of  the  interposition  of  both 
Louis  VI.  and  VII.  in  the  disputes  between  their 
barons  and  arriere  vassals.  Thus  the  war  between 
the  latter  and  Henry  II.  of  England,  in  11GB,  was 
occasioned  by  his  entertaining  a  complaint  from  the 
Count  of  Auvergne,  without  waitiiig  for  the  decis 
ion  of  Henry,  as  Duke  of  Guiemie.— Velly,  t.  iiL,  p, 
190.  Lyttleton'sHeniyII.,voLii.,p.448.  ~ 
eil  des  Historieiis,  ubi  supra,  p.  49. 
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and  he  would  ask  aloud  if  there  were  any 
present  who  had  suits;  and  when  they 
appeared,  would  bid  two  of  his  bailiffs 
determine  their  cause  upon  the  spot."* 

The  influence  of  this  new  jurisprudence 
established  by  St.  Louis,  combined  with 
the  great  enhancements  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogativef*  in  every  other  respect,  produ- 
ced a  rapid  change  in  the  legal  adminis- 
tration of  France.    Though  trial  by  com- 
bat occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the 
work  of  Beaumanoir,  written  under  Phil- 
ip ihe  Bold,  it  was  already  much  Umited. 
Appeals  for  false  judgment  might  some- 
tiiues  be  tried,  as  he  expresses  it,  par  erre- 
mens  de  plait,  that  is,  I  presume,  where 
the  alleged  error  of  the  court  below  was 
in  matter  of  law.    For  wager  of  battle 
was  chiefly  intended  to  ascertain  contro- 
Terted  facts.f     So  where  the  suzerain 
Baw  clearly  that  the  judgment  of  the  in- 
ferior x^ourt  was  right,  he  ought  not  to 
permit  the  combat.    Or  if  the  i^aintiff, 
even  in  the  first  instance,  could  produce 
a  record  or  a  written  obhgation ;  or  if  the 
tact  before  the  court  was  notorious,  there 
was  no  room  for  battle.^    It  would  be  a 
nard  thing,  says  Beaumanoir,  that  if  one 
bad  killed  my  near  relation  in  open  day, 
before  many  credible  persons,  1  should  be 
compelled  to  fight  in  order  to  prove  his 
death.    This  reflectic»i  is  the  dictate  of 
common  sense,  and  shows  that  the  pre- 
tudice  in  favour  of  judicial  combat  was 
dying  away.    In  the  Assises  de  Jerusa- 
lem, a  monument  of  customs  two  hun- 
dred years  earUer  than  the  age  of  Beau- 
manoir, we  find  httie  mention  of  any 
other  mode  of  decision.    The  compiler 
of  that  book  thinks  it  would  be  very  in- 
jurious, if  no  wager  of  battle  were  to  be 
allowed. against  witnesses  in  causes  af- 
fecting succession;  since  otherwise  ev- 
ery right  heir  might  be  disinherited,  as  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  two  persons  who 
would  peijure  themselves  for  money,  if 
they  had  no  fear  of  being  challenged  for 
their  testimony.^    This  passage  indicates 
the  real  cause  of  preserving  the  judicial 
combat ;    systematic  peijury  in  witness- 
es, and  want  of  legal  discrimination  in 
judges. 

It  was,  in  all  civil  suits,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  htigsL'  parties,  to  adopt  the 
law  of  the  Estabhshments  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  combat. I  As  gentler  manners 
prevaUed,  especially  among  those  who 
aid  not  make  arms  their  profession,  the 
wisdom  and  equity  of  the  new  code  were 
urally   pre/erred.     The   superstition 


•  CoHection  des  Mtooires,  t  i.,  p.  25. 

t  Beaaaujioir,  p.  22.       X  ld-i  P*  314. 

4  C  167.  li  Beaumanoir,  p.  300. 


which  had  odginaJSy  led  to  the  latter  lost 
its  weight  through  experience  and  the 
uniform  opposition  of  the  clergy.    The 
same  superiority  of  just  and  settled  rules 
over  fortune  and  violence,  which  had  for- 
warded the  encroachments  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  was  now  manifested  in 
those  of  the  king.    Philip  Augustus,  by  a 
famous  ordinance  in  1190,  first  establish- 
ed royal  courts  of  justice,  held  by  the 
officers  called  bailiffs  or  seneschals,  who 
acted  as  the  king's  lieutenants  in  hi?  do- 
mains.*   Every  barony,  as  it  became  re- 
united to  the  crown,  was  subjected  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  of  these  ofllcers,  and 
took  the  name  of  a  bailliage  or  a  senes- 
chauss^e;   the  former  name  prevailing 
most  in  the  northern,  the  latter  in  the 
southern  provinces.    The  vassals  whose 
lands  depended  upon,  or,  in  feudal  lan- 
guage, moved  from  the  superiority  of  this 
fief,  were  obhged  to  submit  to  the  ressort 
or  supreme  appellant  jurisdiction  of  the 
royal  court  established  in  it-f    This  be- 
gan rapidly  to  encroach  upon  the  feudal 
rights  of  justice.    In  a  variety  of  cases, 
termed  royal,  the  territorial  court  was 
pronounced  incompetent ;  they  were  re- 
served for  the  judges  of  the 
crown ;  and,  in  every  case,  un-  JSriil?^'^ 
less  the  defendant  excepted  to  pngnm  or 
the  jurisdiction,  the  royal  court  '^J[  i"^ 
might  take  cognizance  of  a  suit,    *^  ^' 
and  decide  it  in  exclusion  of  the  feudal 
judicature.^   The  nature  of  cases  reserv- 
ed under  the  name  of  royal  was  kept  in 
studied  ambiguity,  under  cover  of  which 
the  judges  of  the  crown  perpetually  strove 
to  multiply  them.     Louis  X.,  when  re- 
quested by  the  barons  of  Champagne  to 
explain  what  was  meant  by  royal  causes 
gave  this  mysterious  definition:  Every 
thin^  which  by  right  or  custom  ought  ex 
clusively  to  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  a  sovereign  prince. §     Vassals  were 
permitted  to  complain  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  king's  court,  of  injuries  committed 
by  their  lords.    These  rapid  and  violent 
encroachments  left  the  nobility  no  alter- 
native but  armed  combinations  to  support 
their  remonstrances.    Philip  the  Fair  be 
queathed  to  his  successor  the  task  of  ap 
peasing  a  storm  which  his  own  adminis- 
tration had  excited.    Leagues  were  form- 
ed in  most  of  the  northern  provinces  foi 
the  redress  of  grievances,  in  which  the 
third  estate,  oppressed  by  taxation,  uni- 

*  Oraonnancea  des  Rois,  t  i.,  p  18. 

t  Da  Caof  e,  ▼.  BaHivL  Mtoi.  de  I'Acad.  dea  In 
acripuona,  t.  zxx.,  p.  003.  Mablj,  1.  iv.,  c  4.  Boa 
lain^iUiera,  t.  ii.,.p.  23. 

t  Mably,  BoQlainviUiera.   Montloaier,  t.  L,  p.  101 

i  Ordonnancea  dea  Roia,  p.  006. 
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led  with  the  yassals,  whose  feudal  privi- 
leges had  been  infringed.  Separate  char- 
ters were  granted  to  each  of  these  con- 
federacies by  Louis  Hutin,  which  con- 
tain many  remedial  provisions  against 
the  grosser  violations  of  ancient  rights, 
though  the  crown  persisted  in  restrain- 
ing territorial  jurisdictions.  *  Appeals  be- 
came more  conmion  for  false  judgment, 
as  well  as  denial  of  rif^ht ;  and  in  neither 
was  the  combat  permitted.  It  was  stiU, 
however,  preserved  in  accusations  of  hei- 
nous crimes,  unsupported  by  any  testi- 
mony but  that  of  the  prosecutor,  and  was 
never  abolished  by  any  positive  law,  ci- 
ther in  France  or  England.  But  instan- 
ces of  its  occurrence  are  not  frequent 
even  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  one 
of  these,  rather  remarkable  in  its  circum- 
stances, must  have  had  a  tendency  to  ex- 
plode the  remaining  superstition  which 
had  preserved  this  mode  of  decision.t 

The  supreme  council,  or  court  of  peers. 
Royal  ooan-  ^^  whose  deliberative  fimctions 
cu,  or  court  I  have  already  adverted,  was 
oTpMrs.  ^gQ  jjj^  gre&t  judicifli  tribu- 
nal of  the  French  crown  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Hugh  Capet.  By  this  alone  the 
barons  of  France,  or  tenants  in  chief  of 
the  king,  could  be  judged.  To  this  court 
appeals  for  denials  of  justice  were  refer- 
red. It  was  originally  composed,  as  has 
been  observed,  of  the  feudsu  vassals,  co- 
equals  of  those  who  were  to  be  tried  by 
it;  and  also  of  the  household  officers, 
whose  right  of  concurrence,  however 
anomalous,  was  extremely  ancient.^  But 
after  the  business  of  the  court  came  to 


*  Hoc  perpetuo  prohibemus  edicto,  ne  aubditi, 
•eu  justiciabiles  praelatorum  aut  baronum  nostro- 
rum  auc  aliorum  subjectoram  nostronim,  trahan- 
tur  in  causam  coram  noatris  officialibua,  nee  eorom 
cauasB,  Dili  in  casu  reaaorti,  in  noetria  curiia  audian- 
tur,  Tel  in  alto  casu  adnoa  pertinenti. — Ordoonan- 
€68  dea  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  362.  This  ordinance  is  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  in  1302 ;  but  those  passed  under 
Louis  Hutin  are  to  the  aame  effect  They  may  be 
read  at  length  in  the  Ordonnances  dea  Roia ;  or 
abridged  by  BoulainYiUiera,  t.  ii,  p.  94. 

t  Philip  iV.  restricted  trial  bj  combat  to  caaea 
where  four  conditions  were  united.  The  crime 
must  be  capital :  Its  commission  certain :  The  ac- 
eused  greatly  suspected :  And  no  proof  to  be  ob< 
tained  by  witnesses.  Under  these  limitat]on»,  jr 
at  least  some  of  them,  for  it  appears  that  they  were 
not  all  regarded,  instancea  occur  for  some  cen- 
turies. 

See  the  singulanstory  of  Carougea  and  Le  Gria, 
to  which  1  allude  in  the  text.— ViUaret*  t.  xi.,  p.  412. 
Trial  by  combat  waa  allowed  in  Scotland  exactly 
under  tne  same  conditions  as  in  France.— Pinker- 
ton's  Hist  of  Scotl..  vol.  i.,  p.  66. 

t  This  court  had  always,  it  must  be  owned,  a 
pretty  conaiderable  authority  over  some  of  die 
royal  yassals.  Even  in  Robert*a  reign,  the  Count 
of  Anjou  and  another  nobleman  of  less  importance 
were  snmmoi^ed  before  it— Recueil  des  Historiena. 
t.  X..  p.  473.  476. 


increase  through  the  multiplicirjr  of  an 

EeaLs,  especially  from  the  bailiffs  estab- 
shed  by  Philip  Augustus  in  the  royal 
domains,  the  barons  found  neither  leisure 
nor  capacity  for  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  reserved  their  attend- 
ance for  occasions  where  some  of  their 
-own  orders  were  imphcated  in  a  criminal 
process.  St  Louis,  anxious  for  regular 
ity  and  enlightened  decisions,  cowsFi* 
made  a  considerable  alteration  ni^rea. 
by  introducing  some  counsellors  of  infe- 
rior  rank,  chiefly  ecclesiastics,  as  advi- 
sers of  the  court,  though,  as  is  supposed, 
without  any  decisive  si2frage.  The  court 
now  became  known  by  the  name  of  par- 
liament. Registers  of  its  proceedings 
were  kept,  of  which  the  earliest  extant 
are  of  the  year  1354.  It  was  still  pe^ 
h^>s  in  some  degree  ambidatory ;  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  its  sessions  in  the 
thirteenth  century  were  at  Paris.  The 
counsellors  nominated  by  the  king,  some 
of  them  clerks,  others  of  noble  rank,  but 
not  peers  of  the  ancient  baronage,  ac- 
quired insensibly  a  right  of  suffrage.* 

An  ordinance  of  Philip  the  Fair  in  1309 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  rarUanest 
fixed  the  seat  of  parliament  at  of  •*•"«• 
Paris,  as  well  as  altered  its  constituent 
parts.f  Perhaps  a  series  of  progressive 
changes  has  been  referred  to  a  sinde 
epoch.  Bui  whether  by  virtue  of  this 
ordinance,  or  of  more  gradual  events,  the 
character  of  the  whole  feudal  court  was 
nearly  obliterated  in  that  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  A  systematic  tribunal 
took  the  place  of  a  loose  aristocratic  as- 
sembly. It  was  to  hold  two  sittings  in 
the  year,  each  of  two  months'  duration ; 
it  was  composed  of  two  prelates,  two 
counts,  thirteen  clerks,  and  as  many  lay- 
men. Great  changes  were  made  after- 
ward in  this  constitution.  The  nobility, 
who  originally  sat  there,  grew  weary  of 
an  attendance  which  detained  them  irom 
war  and  from  their  favourite  pursuits  at 
home.  The  bishops  were  dismissed  to 
their  necessary  residence  upon  obugaumn 
their  sees-t  As  they  withdrew,  ^^  vawai. 
that  class  of  regular  lawyers,  original- 

*  Boulainvilliera,  t  ii.,  p.  29,  44.  Mably,  L  it., 
c.  2.  EncycIopMie,  Art.  Parlement.  M6m.  de 
l*Acad.  dea  Inscript.,  t  zxz.,  p.  603.  The  great 
difficulty  I  have  found  in  thia  investi^tion  wiU 
plead  my  excuse  if  errors  are  detected. 

t  Pasouier  (Recherches  de  la  France,  1.  ii.,  c.  3) 
published  this  ordinance,  which,  indeed,  aa  the  ed« 
itor  of  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  547,  obaerveat 
is  no  ordinance,  but  a  regulation  for  the  executfton 
of  one  previously  made ;  nor  does  ii  eatabtiah  tb» 
residence  of  the  Parliament  of  Paria. 

%  Vell^,  Hiat  de  France,  t.  vii,  p.  303,  and  En- 
qrclopedie.  Art.  Parlement,  are  the  best  amhoritiac 
I  have  found.    There  may  very  poasibly  be  i 
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ty  employed,  as  it  appears,  in  the  pre- 
paratory business  without  any  decisive 
voice,  came  forward  to  the  higher  places, 
and  established  a  complicated  and  tedi- 
ous system  of  procedure,  which  was  al- 
ways characteristic  of  French  jurispru- 
dence. They  introduced  at  the  same 
time  a  new  theory  of  absolute  power 
and  unlimited  obedience.  All  feudal 
neetHw  of  privileges  were  treated  as  en- 
ibe  itedai  croachments  on  the  imprescrip- 
•^^**°^  tible  rights  of  monarchy.  With 
the  natural  bias  of  lawyers  in  favour  of 
prerogative  conspired  that  of  the  clergy, 
who  fled  to  the  king  for  refuge  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  l^ons.  In  the  civil 
and  canon  laws  a  system  of  political 
maxims  was  found,  very  uncongenial  to 
the  feudal  customs.  The  French  law- 
yers of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies frequently  gave  their  king  the  title 
of  emperor,  and  treated  disobedience  to 
him  as  sacrilege.* 

But  among  Uiese  lawyers,  although  the 
general  tenants  of  the  crown  by  barony 
ceased  to  appear,  there  still  continued  to 
sit  a  more  eminent  body,  the  lay  and 
PMnoT  spiritual  peers  of  France,  repre- 
*^™°^  sentatives,  as  it  were,  of  that  an 
cient  baronial  aristocracy.  It  is  a  very  con- 
troverted question  at  what  time  this  exclu- 
Mve  dignity  of  peerage,  a  word  obviously 
8ppticiS)le  by  the  feudal  law  to  all  persons 
coequal  in  degree  of  tenure,  was  reserv- 
ed to  twelve  vassals.  At  the  coronation 
of  Philip  Augustus,  in  1179,  we  first  per- 
ceive the  six  great  feudatories,  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  Normandy,  Guienne,  counts  of 
Toulouse,  Flanders,  Champagne,  distin- 
guished by  the  offices  they  performed  in 
that  ceremony.  It  was  natural  indeed 
that,  by  their  princely  splendour  and  im- 
portance, they  should  eclipse  such  petty 
lords  as  Bourbon  and  Coucy,  however 
eqjiial  in  quality  of  tenure.  During  the 
reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  six  ecclesiasti- 
cal peers,  the  duke-bishops  of  Rheims, 
Laon,  and  Langres,  the  count-bishops  of 
Beauvais,  Ch^ons,  and  Noyon,  were 
added,  as  a  sort  of  parallel  or  counter- 
poise.! Their  precedence  does  not,  how- 
ever, appjear  to  have  carried  with  it  any 
other  privilege,  at  least  in  judicature, 
than  other  barons  enjoyed.  But  their 
pre-eminence  being  fully  confirmed,  Phil- 
ip the  Fair  set  the  precedent  of  au^nent- 
ing  their  original  number,^  by  conf^rrin^ 
the  dignity  of  peerage  on  the  Duke  of 

tior  work*  on  this  branch  of  the  French  constitn- 
boo,  whicn  have  notfallen  into  my  hands. 

•  Mably,  L  !▼.»  c  2^note  10. 

t  Vellr,  t  it,  p.  287 ;  t  iii.,  p.  221 ;  t  iv.,  p.  41. 

t  Aid.,  t  Tii,  p.  97. 
11 


Britany  and  the  Count  of  Artois.  Oth- 
er creations  took  place  subsequently;  but 
they  were  confined,  during  the  period 
comprised  in  this  work,  to  princes  of  the 
royal  blood.  The  peers  were  constant 
members  of  the  parliament,  from  which 
other  vassals  holding  in  chief  were  nev- 
er perhaps  excluded  by  law,  but  their  at- 
tendance was  rare  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  soon  afterward  ceased  altogeth- 
er.* 

A  judicial  body  composed  of  the  great 
est  nobles  in  France,  as  well  as  pro-„„  ^^ 
of  learned  and  eminent  law-  t^Jo^e- 
vers,  must  naturally  have  soon  '^j,?^. 
become  politically  important.  P""*"«"** 
Notwithstanding  their  disposition  to  en- 
hance every  royul  prerogative,  as  op- 
posed to  feudal  privileges,  the  parliament 
was  not  disinchned  to  see  its  own 'pro- 
tection invoked  by  the  subject.  It  ap- 
pears by  an  ordinance  of  Charles  V.,  m 
1371,  that  the  nobility  of  Languedoc  had 
appealed  to  the  parliament  of  Paris 
against  a  tax  imposed  by  the  king's  au- 
thority; and  this,  at  a  time  when  the 
French  constitution  did  not  recognise  the 
levying  of  money  without  consent  of  the 
States  Genera],  must  have  been  a  just 
ground  of  appeal,  though  the  present  ordi- 
nance annuls  and  overturns  it.f  During 
the  tempests  of  Charles  VI.'s  unhappy 
reign,  the  parliament  acquired  a  more 
decided  authority,  and  held,  m  some  de- 
gree, the  balance  between  the  contending 
factions  of  Orieans  and  Burgundy.  This 
influence  was  partly  owing;  to  one  re- 
markable function  attributed  to  the  par- 
liament, which  raised  it  much  above  the 
level  of  a  merel^r  political  tribunal,  and 
has  at  various  times  wrought  striking 
effects  in  the  French  monarchy. 

The  few  ordinances  enacted  by  kings 
of  France  in  the  twelfth  and  ^^  .  .. 
thirteenth  centuries  were  fen-  raragitierad 
erally  by  the  advice  of  their  inpttrua- 
roval  council,  in  which  prob-  """*• 
ably  they  were  solemnly  declared  as  well 
as  agreed  upon.  But  after  the  gradual 
revolution  of  ffovemmedt,  which  took 
away  from  the  feudal  aristocracy  all  con- 
trol over  the  king's  edicts,  and  substi- 
tuted a  new  magistracy  for  the  ancient 
baronial  court,  these  legislative  ordi- 
nances were  commonly  drawn  up  bv  the 
interior  council,  or  what  we  may  call  the 
ministry.  They  were  in  some  instances 
promulgated  by  the  king  in  parliament. 
Others  were  sent  thither  for  registration* 
or  entry  upon  their  records.  This  for- 
mahty  was  by  degrees,  if  not  from  the 

«  Encyclopedia,  Art.  Parlement,  t.  6. 
i  Kafaly,  L  T.,  c.  6,  note  5 
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deemed  essential  to  render 
them  authentic  and  notorious,  and  there* 
fore  indirectly  gave  them  the  sanction 
and  validity  of  a  law.*  Such,  at  least, 
i^pears  to  have  been  the  received  doc- 
trine before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  has  been  contended  by 
Mably  among  other  writers,  that  at  so 
early  an  epoch,  the  parliament  of  Paris 
did  not  enjoy,  nor  even  claim  to  itself,  that 
anomalous  right  of  judging  the  expedi- 
ency of  edicts  proceeding  from  the  king, 
which  afterward  so  remarkably  modifi^ 
the  absoluteness  of  his  power.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  however,  it  certainly 
manifested  pretensions  of  this  nature: 
first,  by  registering  ordinances  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  tesUfy  its  own  unwilling- 
ness and  disapprobation,  of  which  one  in- 
stance occurs  as  early  as  1418,  and  an- 
other in  1443 ;  *and,  afterward,  by  remon- 
strating against,  and  delaying  the  re^s- 
tration  of  Taws,  which  it  deemed  inimical 
to  the  public  interest.  A  conspicuous 
proof  of^this  spirit  was  given  in  their  op- 
position to  Louis  XI.  when  repealing  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  his  father ;  an  or- 
dinance essential,  in  their  opinion,  to  the 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  church.  In  this 
instance  they  ultimatel;^  yielded ;  but  at 
another  time  they  persisted  in  a  refusal 
to  enregister  letters  containing  an  aliena- 
tion of  the  royal  domain.f 

The  counsellors  of  parliament  were 
Conoaeiiora  or  Originally  appointed   by  the 

pSnSdfoJ*'*'  ^^"^'    *"^    ^^^7   ^^^    ®^®° 

Hfe  uid  by  changed  according  to  circum- 
eieetion.  stances.  Charles  V.  made 
the  first  alteration,  by  permitting  them  to 
fill  up  vacancies  by  election ;  which  usage 
continued  during  the  next  reign.  Charles 
VII.  resumed  the  nomination  of  fresh 
members  upon  vacancies.  Louis  XL 
even  displaced  actual  counsellors.  But 
in  1468,  from  whatever  motive,  he  pub- 
lished a  most  important  ordinance,  de- 
claring the  presidents  and  counsellors  of 
parliament  immoveable,  except  in  case 
of  legal  forfeiture.t  This  extraordinary 
measure  of  conferrinff  independence  on 
a  body,  which  had  already  displayed  a 
consciousness  of  its  eminent  privilege 
by  opposing  the  registration  of  his  edicts, 
is  perhaps  to  be  deemed  a  proof  of  that 
short-sightedness  as  to  points  of  substan- 
tial interest  so  usually  found  in  crafty 
men.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  was 
formed  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  an  in- 


»  Encyclopedie,  Art.  Parlement. 

t  Mahly,  1.  vi.,  c.  5.  note  19  and  81.  Gmrnier, 
HklL  de  France,  t.  zvii «  p.  219,  380. 

t  VaUret,  t.  xiv.,  p.  231.  EncyclopWic,  Art. 
PlUMiiient. 


dependent  power  not  emanating  from  the 
royal  will,  nor  liable,  except  throu^ 
force,  to  be  destroyed  by  it;  whiph,  m 
later  times,  became  almost  the  sole  de- 
positary, if  not  of  what  we  should  call 
the  love  of  freedom,  yet  of  public  spirit 
and  attachment  to  justice.  France,  so 
fertile  of  great  men  m  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  might  better  spare, 
perhaps,  from  her  annals  any  class  and 
description  of  them  than  her  lawyers. 
Doubtless  the  parliament  of  Paris,  with 
its  prejudices  and  narrow  views,  its  high 
notions  of  loval  obedience,  so  strangely 
mixed  up  with  remonstrances  and  resist- 
ance, its  anomalous  privilege  of  objecting 
to  edicts,  hardly  approved  by  the  nation 
who  did  not  participate  in  it,  and  over- 
turned with  facility  by  the  king,  when- 
ever he  thought  fit  to  exert  the  sinews  of 
his  prerogative,  was  but  an  inadequate 
substitute  for  that  co-ordinate  sover- 
eignty, that  equal  concurrence  of  natural 
representatives  in  legislation,  which  has 
long  been  the  exclusive  pride  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  to  which  the  States  Gen- 
eral of  France,  in  their  best  days,  had 
never  aspired.  No  man  of  sane  under- 
standing would  desire  to  revive  institu- 
tions both  uncongenial  to  modem  opin- 
ions and  to  the  natural  order  of  society. 
Yet  the  name  of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
must  ever  be  respectable.  It  exhibited, 
upon  various  occasions,  virtues  from 
which  human  esteem  is  as  inseparable  as 
the  shadow  from  the  substance ;  a  severe 
adherence  to  principles,  an  unaccommo- 
dating sincerity,  individual  disinterested- 
ness and  consistency.  Whether  indeed 
these  qualities  have  been  so  generally 
characteristic  of  Uie  French  people  as  to 
afford  no  peculiar  commendation  to  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  it  is  rather  for  the 
observer  of  the  present  day  than  the  his- 
torians of  past  times  to  decide.* 


*  The  province  of  Languedoc,  with  its  depend- 
ancet  of  Quercy  and  Rouergue,  having  belonged 
almost  in  fiili  sovereigntv  to  tlie  connrs  of  Toa- 
louae,  was  not  perhaps  subject  to  the  feudal  resort, 
or  appellant  jurisdiction  of  any  tribunal  at  Paris. 
Philip  the  Bold,  after  its  reunion  to  the  crown,  es- 
tablisned  the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  a  tribunal 
without  appeal,  in  1280  This  was  however  sus- 
pended from  1291  to  1443,  during  which  interral 
the  parliament  of  Paris  exercised  an  appellant 
jurisdiction  over  Languedoc.— Vaissette,  Hist.  cl« 
Lsng.,  t.  iv.,  p.  60,  71,  624.  Sovereign  courts  or 
parliaments  were  established  by  Charles  VII.  at 
Grenoble  for  Dauphin^,  and  by  Louis  XI.  at  Bor- 
deaux and  Dijon  (or  Guienne  and  Burgundy.  Tba 
parliament  or  Rouen  is  not  so  sncient.  These  in 
siitutions  rather  diminished  the  resort  of  the  par 
liament  of  Paris,  which  had  extended  over  Bor 
gundy,  and,  in  time  of  peace,  over  Guienne. 

A  work  has  appeared  witMn  a  veiy  ftvf  feaia. 
which  throws  an  abundant  light  on  the  jodictai 
system,  and  mdeed  on  th«  wkole  civil  polkv  nf 
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The  principal  causes  that  operated  in 
Causes  or  Subverting  the  feudal  system 
itaedeeiiM  may  be  comprehended  under 
daimcm.  *^"^  distinct   heads;  the   in- 

"^^"^  creasing  power  of  the  crown, 
the  elevation  of  the  lower  ranks,  and  the 
decay  of  the  feudal  principle. 

It  has  been  my  object  in  the  last  pages 
Acqoiai.  ^  point  out  the  acquisitions  of 
tkMu  of  power  by  the  crown  of  France 
gj^  ^y  in  respect  of  legislative  and  ju- 
wcfowD.  ^j^j^  authority.  The  principal 
augmentations  of  its  domain  have  been 
/tofOMauH  historically  mentioned  in  the 
lionoruw  last  chapter;  but  the  subject 
**"**■-  may  here  require  further  notice. 
The  French  kings  naturally  acted  upon  a 
SjTstem,  in  order  to  recover  those  pos- 
sessions which  the  improvidence  or  ne- 
cessities of  the  Carlovingian  race  had 
Buffered  almost  to  fall  away  from  the 
monarchy.  This  course,  pursued  with 
tolerable  steadiness  for  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, r^tored  their  effective  power. 
By  escheat  or  forfeiture,  by  bequest  or 
succession,  a  number  of  fiefs  were  mer- 
ged in  their  increasing  domain.*    It  was 

France,  as  well  u  other  countries,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages.  I  allude  to  L*Espntf  Origine  et  Progr^s 
ien  Institutions  judiciaires  des  principauz  Pays  de 
r Europe,  bv  M.  Meyer,  of  Amsterdam;  especially 
the  first  and  third  Tolumes.  It  would  have  been 
fortunate  bad  its  publication  preceded  that  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  present  work ;  as  i  mi^ht  have 
reDdered  this  chapter  on  the  feudal  system  m  many 
respects  more  perspicuous  and  correct.  As  it  is, 
witnoDt  availing  myself  of  M.  Meyer's  learning  and 
•cuteness  to  ilhistsate  the  obscurity  of  these  re- 
searches, or  discussing  the  few  questions  upon 
which  I  might  venture,  with  deference,  to  adhere 
to  another  opinion,  neither  of  which  could  con- 
veniently be  oone  on  the  present  occasion,  I  shall 
eoDteot  myself  with  this  general  reference  toa  (>er- 
formance  of  singular  diligence  and  abilitY,  which 
no  student  of  these  antiquities  should  neglect  In 
all  essential  poinu  I  am  happy  not  to  perceive  that 
M.  Meyer*s  views  of  the  midfcUe  ages  are  far  differ- 
ent from  my  own.— iVolt  io  thefiurtk  edit. 

*  The  word  domain  is  calculated,  by  a  seeming 
mmbtguity,  to  perplex  the  reader  of  French  history. 
In  its  pnfloary  sense,  the  domain  or  demesne  (do- 
ninictim)  of  any  proprietor  was  confined  to  the 
lands  in  his  immecuate  occupation;  es^cluding 
those  of  which  bis  tenants,  whether  in  fief  or  vil- 
lanage,  whether  for  a  certain  estate  or  at  will,  had 
m  actual  possession,  or,  in  our  law-langusse,  per- 
nancy of  the  profits.  Thus  the  compilers  of 
Bomesday-Book  distinguish,  in  every  manor,  the 
,.ai«ls  held  by  the  lord  in  demesne  from  those  occu- 
pied by  his  villeins  or  other  tenants.  AikI  in  £ng> 
kni»  the  word,  if  not  technically,  yet  in  use  is  stul 
confined  to  this  sense.  But  in  a  secondary  accep- 
\  tatioD,  more  uaoal  in  France,  the  domain  compre- 
hoDded  all  lands  fior  which  rent  was  paid  (censives), 
and  wtuch  contributed  to  the  regular  annual  rev- 
enue of  the  proprietor.  The  great  distinction  was 
between  lands  u  demesne  and  those  in  fief.  A 
grant  of  territory,  whether  by  the  king  or  another 
told,  ectnprising  as  well  domanial  estates  and  tribu- 
tary towns  as  feudal  superiorities,  was  expressed  j 
H9 


part  of  their  policy  to  ohtam  possession 
of  arriere-fiefs,  and  thus  to  become  ten* 
ants  of  their  own  barons.  In  such  cases 
the  king  was  obliged,  by  the  feudal  du- 
ties, to  perform  homage,  by  proxy,  to  his 
subjects,  and  engage  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  fief.  But,  for  every  political 
purpose,  it  is  evident  that  the  lord  could 
have  no  command  over  so  formidable  a 
vassal.* 

The  reunion  of  so  many  fiefs  was  at- 
tempted to  be  secured  by  a  legal  princi- 
ple, that  the  domain  was  inalienable  and 
imprescriptible.  This  became  at  length  a 
fundamental  maxim  in  the  law  of  France. 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  much  older 
than  the  reign  of  Philip  V.,  who,  in  1318, 
revojced  the  alienations  of  his  predeces- 
sors, nor  was  it  thoroughly  established, 
even  in  theory,  till  the  fiAeenth  century.f 
Alienations,  however,  were  certainly  very 
repugnant  to  the  policy  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus and  St.  Louis.  But  there  was  one 
species  of  infeudation,  so  consonant  to 
ancient  usage  and  prejudice,  that  it  could  " 
not  be  avoided  upon  any  suggestions  of 
policy ;  this  was  the  investitmre  of  young- 
er princes  of  the  blood  with  considera- 
ble territorial  ai^anages.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  epoch  of  appanages  on  so 
great  a  scale  was  the  reign  of  St.  Louis, 
whose  efforts  were  constantly  directed 
against  feudal  independence.  Yet  he  in- 
vested his  brothers  with  the  counties  of 
Poitou,  Anjou,  and  Artois,  and  his  sons 
with  those  of  Clermont  and  Alen^on 


to  convey  "  in  dominico  quod  est  in  dominico,  et  in 
feodo  auod  est  in  feodo.''  Since,  therefore,  fiefs, 
even  tnose  of  the  vavassors  or  inferior  tenantry, 
were  not  part  of  the  lord's  domain,  there  is,  as  1 
said,  an  apparent  ambiguity  in  the  language  of  his 
torians  who  speak  of  the  reunion  of  provinces  to 
the  royal  domain.  This  ambiguity,  however,  is 
rather  apparent  than  real.  When  the  dutchy  of 
Normandsr.  for  example,  is  said  to  have  been  uni- 
ted by  Philip  Augustus  to  his  domain,  we  are  not, 
of  course,  to  suppose  that  the  soil  of  that  province 
became  the  private  estate  of  the  crown.  It  con- 
tinued, as  before,  in  the  possession  of  the  Norman 
barons  and  their  sub-vsssals,  who  had  held  their 
estates  of  the  dukes.  But  it  is  meant  only  thai 
the  King  of  France  stood  exactly  in  the  place  of 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  with  the  same  rights  of 
possession  over  lands  absolutely  in  demesne,  of 
rents  and  customary  payments  from  the  burgesses 
of  towns  and  tenants  m  roture  or  villanage,  and  of 
feudal  services  from  the  miUtary  vassals.  The  tm 
mediate  superioritv,  and  the  immediate  resort  or 
jurisdiction  over  these,  devolved  to  the  crown; 
and  thus  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  considered  as 
a  fief,  was  reunited,  or,  more  properly,  merged  in 
the  royal  domain,  though  a  very  small  part  of  the 
territory  might  become  truly  domanial. 

*  See  a  memorial  on  the  acquisition  of  arriere* 
fiefs  by  the  kings  of  France,  in  M^m.  de  I'Acad. 
des  Inscript,  1 1,  by  M.  Dacier. 

t  Preface  au  15me  tome  des  Ordoni  lancet,  par 
B(.  de  Pastoret. 
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This  practice,  in  later  times,  produced 
very  mischievous  consequences. 

Under  a  second  class  of  events  that 
contributed  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the 
feudal  system,  we  may  reckon  the  aboli- 
tion of  viUanage ;  the  increase  of  com- 
merce, and  consequent  opulence  of  mer- 
chants and  artisans ;  and  especially  the 
institutions  of  free  cities  and  boroughs. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  steps  in  the  progress  of  soci- 
ety during  the  middle  ages,  and  deserves 
particular  consideration. 

The  provincial  cities  under  the  Roman 
Free  and  empire  enjoyed,  as  is  veell  known, 
chartered  a  municipal  magistracy  and  the 
lowna.  yjgij^  Q^  internal  regulation.  It 
would  not  have  been  repugnant,  peifeaps, 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Frank  and  Gothic  con- 
querors, to  have  left  them  in  possession 
of  these  privileges.  But  there  seems  no 
satisfactory  proof  that  they  were  pre- 
served either  in  France  or  in  Italy  ;•  or, 
if  they  existed  at  all,  they  were  swept 
away,  in  the  former  country,  during  the 
confusion  of  the  ninth  century,  which 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  feudal 
system.  Every  town,  except  within  the 
royal  domaii^s,  was  subject  to  some  lord. 
In  episcopal  cities  the  bishop  possessed 
a  considerable  authority;  and  in  many 
there  was  a  class  of  resident  nobility. 
It  is  probable  that  the  proportion  of  free- 
men was  always  greater  than  in  the 
country;  some  sort  of  retail  trade,  and 
even  of  manufacture,  must  have  existed 
in  the  rudest  of  the  middle  ages,  and  con- 
sequently some  little  capital  was  required 
for  their  exercise.  Nor  was  it  so  easy  to 
oppress  a  collected  body,  as  the  scaiter- 
ed  and  dispirited  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
Probably  therefore  the  condition  of  the 
towns  was  at  all  times  by  far  the  more 
tolerable  servitude ;  and  they  might  en- 
joy several  immunities  by  usage,  before 
the  date  of  those  charters  which  gave 
them  sanction.  In  Provence,  where  the 
feudal  star  shone  with  a  less  powerful 
ray,  the  cities,  though  not  independently 

fovemed,  were  more  flourishing  than  the 
'rench.f    Marseilles,  in  the  beginning  of 

*  M.  de  Br^quigny  says  that  Lyons  and  Rheimt 
can  trace  their  own  municipal  government  some 
centuries  higher  than  the  establishment  of  com- 
munes by  Louis  YI.  The  former  city,  which  indeed 
was  not  French  at  that  time,  never  had  a  charter 
of  incorporation.— Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  xi., 
preface,  p.  4.  This  preftice  contains  an  excellent 
account  of  the  origin  and  priyileges  of  chartered 
towns  in  France. 

t  There  were  more  freemen  in  Prormce,  says 
an  historian  of  the  country,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  France ;  and  the  leYoiutions  of  the  monarchy 
being  less  felt  than  elsewhere,  onr  towns  natuimliy 


'  the  twelfth  age,  was  able  to  equip  pow- 
erful navies,  and  to  share  in  the  wars  of 
Genoa  and  Pisa  against  the  Saracens  of 
Sardinia. 

The  earliest  charters  of  community 
granted  to  towns  in  France  have  Earliest 
been  commonly  referred  to  the  charters, 
time  of  Louis  the  Sixth ;  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  cities  in  the  south 
had  a  municipal  government  by  custom,  if 
not  by  grant,  at  an  earlier  period.*  Noy  on, 
St.  Quentin,  Laon.  and  Amiens  appeared 
to  have  been  the  Ertt  that  received  eman- 
cipation at  the  nanus  of  this  prince. f    The 

preserved  their  municipal  government.  I  hsv 
borrowed  this  quotation  from  Heeren,  Essai  six 
I'lnHuence  des  Croisades,  p.  122,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  other  assistance.  Vaissette  also  thinks 
that  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  Languedoc  were 
personally  free  in  the  tenth  century ;  though  thoee 
of  the  country  were  in  servitude. — Hist,  de  Lan- 
guedoc, t.  ii,  p.  in. 

*  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  ubi  supra,  p.  7.  These 
cbarteiB  are  as  old  as  1110,  but  the  precise  date  is 
unknown. 

t  The  Benedictine  historians  of  Languedoc  are 
of  opinion  that  the  city  of  Nismes  had  municipal 
magistrates  even  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  centa 
ry,  t.  ii,  p.  111.  However  this  may  be,  the  citizens 
of  Narbonne  are  expressly  mentioned  in  1080.— Ap- 
pendix, p.  308.  The  burgesset  of Carcassone  appear 
by  name  in  a  charter  of  1107,  p.  515.  In  one  of 
1131,  the  emistiU  of  Beziers  are  mentioned;  they 
existed  therefore  previously,  p.  409,  and  Appen- 
dix, p.  959.  The  magistrates  of  St.  Antomn  en 
Rooergue  are  named  in  1136 ;  those  of  Montpelier 
hi  1 142 ;  of  Narbonne  in  1 148 ;  and  of  St.  Gilles  in 
1149,  pp.  515,  432,  442,  464.  The  capitouls  of 
Toulouse  pretend  to  an  extravagant  antiquity ;  but 
were  in  fact  established  by  Alfonso,  count  of  Tou- 
louse, who  died  in  1148.  In  1152,  Raymond  V.  con 
firmed  the  regulations  made  by  the  common  coun 
cil  of  Toulouse,  which  became  the  foundation  of 
the  customs  of  that  city,  p.  472. 

If  we  may  trust  altogether  to  the  Assises  de  J^ 
rus&lem  in  their  present  shape,  the  court  of  bur- 
gesses having  jurisdiction  over  persons  of  that  rank 
was  instituted  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  who  died 
1 100.— Ass.  de  Jdrus.,  c.  2.  This  would  be  even  ear 
lier  than  the  charter  of  London,  granted  by  Henry 
I.  Lord  Ly  ttleton  goes  so  far  as  to  call  it  *'  certain* 
that  in  England  many  eities  and  tovims  were  bod- 
ies corporate  and  communities  long  before  the  alter- 
ation mtrodnced  into  France  by  the  charters  of 
Louis  le  Gros."^Hi8t.  of  Henry  11.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  29. 
But  this  position,  as  I  shall  more  particularly  show 
fai  another  place,  is  not  borne  out  by  any  good 
authority,  if  it  extends  to  any  internal  jurisaiction, 
and  management  of  their  own  police;  whereof, 
except  in  the  instance  of  London,  we  have  no 
proof  before  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

But  the  incorporation  of  communities  seems  to 
have  been  decidedly  eartier  in  Spain  than  in  any- 
other  country.  Alfonso  V.,  in  1020,  granted  a  char- 
ter to  Leon,  which  is  said  to  mention  the  common 
conncil  of  that  city  in  terms  that  show  it  to  be  an 
established  institution.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  eleventh  century,  as  well  as  in  subsequent 
timee,  such  charters  are  very  frec^uent. — Marina, 
Ensayo  Historico-Critico  sofare  las  siete  partidas. 
In  several  instances,  we  find  concessions  or  smaller 
privileger  to  towns  without  any  political  power. 
Thus  BcrengeTj  count  of  Barccuma,  in  102^  cos 
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chief  to«ms  in  the  royal  domains  were  i 
successively  admitted  to  the  same  privi- 
leges during  the  reigns  of  Louis  VI.,  Louis 
Vil.,  and  Philip  Augustus.  This  exam- 
ple was  gradually  followed  by  the  peers 
and  other  barons ;  so  that  by  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  custom  had 
oasaM  or  prevailed  over  all  France.  It 
SS^SS  to  "*^  ^^^  sometimes  imagined, 
w  fboBd  ia  that  the  crusades  had  a  mate- 
um  crandes,  rial  influence  in  promoting  the 
erection  of  communities.  Those  expedi- 
tions would  have  repaid  Europe  for  the 
prodigality  of  crimes  and  miseries  which 
attended  them,  if  this  notion  were  found- 
ed in  reahty.  But  I  confess  that  in  this, 
IS  in  most  other  respects,  their  beneficial 
consequences  apoear  to  me  very  much 
exaggerated.  Tne  cities  of  Italy  obtain- 
ed meir  internal  liberties  by  gradual  en- 
croachments, and  by  the  concessions  of 
the  Franconian  emperors.  Those  upon 
the  Rhine  owed  many  of  their  privile- 
ges to  the  same  monarchs,  whose  cause 
they  had  espoused  in  the  rebellions  of 
Germany.  In  France,  the  charters  grant- 
ed by  Louis  the  Fat  could  hardly  be  con- 
nected with  the  first  crusade,  in  which 
the  crown  had  taken  no  part,  and  were 
long  prior  to  the  second.  It  was  not 
till  fifty  years  afterward  that  the  barons 
seem  to  have  trod  in  his  steps  by  grantmg 
charters  to  their  vassals,  and  these  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  re- 
lated in  time  to  any  of  the  crusades. 
Still  less  can  the  corporations,  erected 
by  Henry  II.  in  England,  be  ascribed  to 
these  holy  wars,  in  which  our  country 
bad  hitherto  taken  no  considerable  share. 
The  establishment  of  chartered  towns 
Bor  in  deub^  ^  France  has  also  been  ascri- 
•mapoi-  bedtodehberatepohcy.  ^'Lou- 
^'  is  the  Gross,"  says  Robertson, 


finns  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  all  the  franchi- 
ses which  Uiey  already  poeasss.  These  aeem  how- 
erer  to  be  confined  to  exemption  from  paying  rent, 
and  firom  any  jurisdiction  below  that  of  an  officer  de- 
puted by  the  count. — De  Marca,  Marca  Hispanica, 
pw  1038.  Another  ^rant  occnrs  in  the  same  Yolume, 
p.  909,  from  the  Bishop  of  Barcelona  in  favour  of 
a  town  of  his  diocess.  By  some  inattention,  Rob- 
ortson  has  auoted  these  charters  as  granted  to  "  two 
▼iOagee  in  tne  county  of  Rousillon.**-— Hist.  Charles 
V^  note  16.  The  charters  of  Tortosa  and  Lerida 
Jm  1149  do  not  contain  any  grant  of  jurisdiction,  p. 
1303. 

The  corporate  towns  in  France  and  Endand 
always  enjoyed  luUei'  prtrilegfes  than  these  Cata- 
Ionian  charters  impart.  The  essential  character- 
istics of  a  commune,  according  to  M.  Br6quigny, 
were: — «n  association  oonfirmed  by  charter;  a 
'iode  ol  fixed  sanction  jd  customs  \  and  a  set  of 
privileges,  always  including  muniapal  or  elective 
government. — Ordonnancee,  ubi  supra,  p.  3.  A 
dktinction  on  ght  however  to  be  pointed  out,  which 
is  rather  habh )  to  elude  observation,  between  com^ 


"in  order  to  create  some  power  that 
might  counterbalance  those  potent  vas- 
sals who  controlled  or  gave  law  to  the 
crown,  first  adopted  the  plan  of  confer- 
ring new  privileges  on  the  towns  situa* 
ted  within  his  own  domain."  Yet  one 
does  not  immediately  perceive  what 
strength  the  king  could  acquire  by  ^rrant- 
ing  these  extensive  privil  ^ges  within  his 
own  domains,  if  the  great  vassals  were 
only  weakened,  as  he  asserts  afterward, 
by  following  his  example.  In  what 
sense,  besides,  can  it  be  meant,  that 
Noyon  or  Amiens,  by  obtaining  certain 
franchises,  became  a  power  that  could 
counterbalance  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
or  Count  of  Champagne  1  It  is  more 
natmal  to  impute  this  measure,  both  in 
the  king  and  his  barons,  tp  their  pecunia- 
ry exigencies ;  for  we  could  hardly  doubt 
that  their  concessions  were  sold  at  the 
highest  price,  even  if  the  existiag  char- 
ters did  not  exhibit  the  fullest  proof  of 
it.*  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
coarser  methods  of  rapine  must  have 
grown  obsolete,  and  the  rights  of  the  in 
habitants  of  towns  to  property  establish- 
ed, before  they  could  enter  into  any  com- 
Eact  with  their  lord  for  the  purchase  of 
berty.  Guibert,  abbot  of  St.  No-  circnm- 
gent,  near  Laon,  relates  the  estab-  ■taoces 
lishment  of  a  community  in  that  JJg^he 
city  with  circumstances  that,  in  the  treaty  of 
main,  might  probably  occur  in  any  ^'■**** 
other  place.  Continual  acts  of  violence 
and  robbery  having  been  committed, 
which  there  was  no  police  adequate  to 
prevent,  the  clergy  aikd  principal  inhabi- 
tants agreed  to  enfranchise  the  populace 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and  to  bind  the 
whole  society  by  regulations  for  general 
security.  These  conditions  were  gladly 
accepted ;  the  money  was  paid,  and  the 
leading  men  swore  to  maintain  the  priv  • 


munes,  or  corporate  towbs,  and  boroughs  (bourge- 
oisies). The  main  difference  was,  that  in  the  lat- 
ter there  was  no  elective  government,  the  magis 
trates  being  appointed  by  the  king  or  other  supe 
rior.  In  the  possession  of  fixed  privileges  and  ex 
eroptions,  in  the  personal  hberty  of  their  mhabitants, 
and  in  the  certainty  of  their  legal  usages,  there 
was  no  distinction  between  corporate  towns  and 
mere  boroughs ;  and  indeed  it  is  agreed  that  every 
corporate  town  was  a  borough,  though  every  bor 
ough  was  not  a  corporation.!  The  French  anti- 
quary quoted  above  does  not  trace  these  inferior 
communities  or  boroughs  higher  than  the  charters 
of  Louis  VI.  But  we  find  the  name,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  substance,  in  England  under  William 
the  Conqueror,  as  is  manifest  from  Domesday-Book. 

*  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  xl,  pr6face,  p.  18  et  50. 

t  The  pre  Aca  to  the  twel  All  volume  of  Ordonnances  des 
Rols  conuint  a  AiU  account  of  bourgeoisies^  as  that  to 
the  eleventh  does  ofr4nnmunes.  A  great  part  of  it,  how 
ever,  is  applicable  to  both  species,  or  rather  to  the  genoe 
and  the  speclee.— See  loo  that  to  the  fourteenth  volunie  of 
HscaaU  des  Hlsiorlaas,  p.  7IL 
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ilexes  of  the  infenor  freemen.  The 
Bishop  of  Laon,  who  happened  to  be  ab- 
sent, at  first  opposed  this  new  institution, 
but  was  ultimately  induced  by  money  to 
take  a  similar  oath ;  and  the  community 
was  confirme  by  the  king.  Unluckily 
for  himself,  the  bishop  afterward  annull- 
ed the  charter ;  when  the  inhabitants,  in 
despair  at  seeing  themselves  reduced  to 
servitude,  rose  and  murdered  him.  This 
was  in  11 12 ;  and  Guibert's  narrative  cer- 
tainly does  not  support  the  opinion  that 
charters  of  community  proceeded  from 
the  pohcy  of  government.  He  seems  to 
have  looked  upon  them  with  the  jealousy 
of  a  feudal  abbot,  and  blames  the  Bishop 
of  Amiens  for  consenting  to  such  an  es- 
tablishment in  his  city,  from  whiclii  ac- 
cording to  Guibert,  many  evils  resulted. 
In  his  sermons,  we  are  told,  this  abbot 
used  to  descant  on  *'  those  execrable  com- 
munities, where  serfs,  against  law  and 
justice,  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
power  of  their  lords."* 

In  some  cases  they  were  indebted  for 
success  to  their  own  courage  and  love  of 
hberty.  Oppressed  by  the  exactions  of 
their  superiors,  they  had  recourse  to 
rms,  and  united  themselves  in  a  com- 
mon league  confirmed  bv  oath,  for  the 
sake  pf  redress.  One  of  these  associa- 
tions took  place  at  Mans  as  early  as 
1067,  and,  though  it  did  not  produce  any 
charter  of  privileges,  is  a  proof  of  the 
spirit  to  which  ultimately  the .  superior 
classes  were  obliged  to^ubnjit.f  Sev- 
eral charters  bear  witness  that  this  spir- 
it of  resistance  wms  justified  by  oppres- 
sion. Louis  VII.  frequently  declares 
the  tyranny  exercised  over  the  towns  to 
be  his  motive  for  enfranchising  them. 
Thus  the  charter  of  Mantes  in  11 5D  is 
said  to  be  given  pro  nimift  oppressione 
pauperum;  that  of  Compiegne  in  1153, 
propter  enormitates  clericorum :  that  of 
Uourlens,  granted  by  the  Count  of  Pon- 
thieu  in  1202,  propter  injurias  et  moles- 
tias  a  potentibus  terrae  burgensibus  fre- 
quenter illatas.| 

The  privileges  which  these  towns  of 
The  extent  France  derived  from  their  char- 
of  their  ters  were  surprisingly  exten- 
priTUegi*.  gjyg.  especially  if  we  do  not 
suspect  some  of  them  to  be  merely  in 
confirmation  of  previous  usages.  They 
were  made  capable  of  possessing  com- 
mon property,  and  authorized  to  use  a 
common  seal  as  the  symbol  of  their  in- 
corporation.   The  more  oppressive  and 

•  Hist  Liltiiaire  de  la  France,  t.  x.,  448.    Du 
Cange,  voc.  Conimunia. 
t  Recueil  des  Hiatorient,  t.  xiv.,  preface,  p.  66. 
t  Urdonnances  des  Roia,  t.  xi.,  preface,  p.  17. 


Ignominious  tokens  of  subjection,  such  na 
the  fine  paid  to  the  lord  for  permission 
to  marry  their  children,  were  abolished. 
Their  payments  of  rent  or  tribute  were 
limited  both  in  amount  and  as  to  the  oc- 
casions when  they  miffht  be  demanded: 
and  these  were  levied  by  assessors  of 
their  own  electing.  Some  obtained  an 
exempti6n  from  assisting  their  lord  in 
war;  others  were  only  bound  to  foUow* 
him  when  he  personallv  commanded; 
and  almost  all  limited  their  service  to 
one,  or  at  the  utmost  very  few  days.  If 
they  were  persuaded  to  extend  its  dura- 
tion, it  was,  like  that  of  feudal  tenants,  at 
the  cost  of  their  superior.  Their  cus- 
toms, as  to  succession  and  other  matters 
of  private  right,  were  reduced  to  certain- 
ty, and,  for  the  most  part,  laid  down  in 
the  charter  of  incorporation.  And  the 
observation  of  these  was  secured  by  the 
most  valuable  privilege  which  the  char- 
tered towns  obtained :  that  of  exemption 
from  the  jurisdiction,  as  well  of  the  roy- 
al as  the  territorial  judges.  They  were 
subject  only  to  that  of  magistrates,  either 
wholly  elected  by  themselves,  or  in  some 
places,  with  a  greater  or  lessparticipa- 
fion  of  choice  in  the  lord.  They  were 
empowered  to  make  special  rules,  or,  aa 
we  call  them,  by-laws,  so  as  not  to  con- 
travene the  provisions  of  their  charter  or 
the  ordinances  of  the  king.* 

It  was  undoubtedly  far  from  the  inten- 
tion of  those  barons  who  confer- 
red  such  immunities  upon  their  of  ft«e 
subjects  to  relinquish  tneir  own  lownawttk 
fuperiority  and  rights  not  ex-  *^**^ 
pressly  conceded.  But  a  remarkable 
change  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  affect^,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  feudal  constitution  of 
France.  Towns,  distrustful  of  their  lord^s 
fidelity,  sometimes  ci^led  in  the  king  as 
guarantee  of  his  engagements.  The  first 
stage  of  royal  intcMerence  led  to  a  more 
extensive  measure.  Philip  Augustus 
granted  letters  of  safeguard  to  communi- 
ties dependant  upon  the  barons,  assuring 
to  them  his  own  protection  and  patron- 
age.  f  A  nd  th  is  was  followed  up  so  qnick- 
ly  by  the  court,  if  we  believe  some  wri- 
ters, that  in  the  next  reign,  Louis  VIII. 
pretended  to  the  immediate  sovereignty 
over  all  chartered  towns,  in  exclusion  of 
their  original  lords.J    Nothing,  perhaps. 


*  Ordonnancea  dea  Rois,  pr6facea  aax  tomes  xi. 
et  xii.    Du  Cange,  toc.  Communia,  Hoalia.    Car- 

Smtier,  Suppl.  ad  Xh]  Cange,  t.  Hostis.    Matilf 
baervations  8ur  I'Hiat.  de  France,  L  iii.,  c.  7. 
f  Mably,  ibid. 

i  Reputabat  civiiatea  omnes  auaa  ease,  in  quibas 
communiflB  essent.  I  mention  this  in  deference  to 
Da  Cange,  Mably,  and  otbera,  who  uaome  tk» 
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had  so  decLsi?e  an  effect  in  subverting  the 
feudal  aristocracy.  The  barons  perceiv- 
ed too  late,  that  for  a  price  long  since 
lavished  in  prodigal  magnificence  or  use- 
less warfare,  they  had  suffered  the  source 
of  their  wealth  to  be  diverted,  and  the 
nerves  of  their  strength  to  be  severed. 
The  government  prudently  respected  the 
privileges  secured  by  charter.  Philip  the 
Long  established  an  officer  in  all  large 
towns  to  preserve  peace  by  an  armed  po- 
lice; but,  though  subject  to  the  ordars 
of  the  crown,  he  was  elected  by  the  bur- 
gesses ;  and  they  took  a  mutual  oath  of 
fidelity  to  each  oUier.  Thus  shielded  un- 
der the  king's  mantle,  they  ventured  to 
encroach  upon  the  neighbouring  lords, 
and  to  retaliate  for  the  long  oppression 
of  the  commonalty.*  Every  citizen  was 
bound  by  oath  to  stand  by  the  common 
cause  against  all  aggressors,  and  this  ob- 
ligation was  abundantly  fulfilled.  In  or- 
der to  swell  their  numbers,  it  became  the 
practice  to  admit  all  who  came  to  reside 
within  their  walls  to  the  rights  of  burgh- 
ership»  even  though  they  were  villeins, 
appertenant  to  the  soil  of  a  master,  from 
wlsDm  they  had  escaped,  f    Others,  hav- 

fact  aa  incontroTertible ;  but  the  passage  is  only  in 
a  monkiah  chronicler,  whoae  authority,  were  it 
#veo  more  explicit,  would  not  weigh  much  in  a 
matter  of  law.  Beamnanoir,  howerer,  sixty  years 
afterward,  lays  it  down,  that  no  one  can  erect  a 
commune  without  the  kiug*e  consent,  c.  60.  p.  268. 
And  thia  was  an  unquestionable  maxim  in  the  four- 
teenth century. — Oixlonnancea,  t.  xi.«  p.  29. 

*  In  the  charter  of  Philip  Augustus  to  the  town 
of  Roye  in  Picardy,  we  reed :  If  any  stran^r, 
whether  noble  or  Yillein,  commits  a  wrong  against 
the  town,  the  mayor  shall  summon  him  to  answer 
for  it ;  and,  if  he  does  not  obey  the  summons,  the 
■layor  and  inhabitants  may  go  and  destroy  his 
house,  in  which  we  (the  king)  will  lend  them  our 
assistance,  if  the  house  be  too  strong  for  the  bur- 
gesses to  pull  down :  except  the  case  of  one  of  our 
vassals,  whose  house  shall  not  be  destroyed ;  but 
be  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  town,  till  be 
has  made  amends  at  the  discretion  of  the  mayor 
and  jurats.— Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t  xi.,  p.  228. 
This  summary  process  could  only,  as  I  conceiTe, 
be  eoaployed,  if  the  house  was  situated  within  the 
rariadktion  of  the  commune.  — See  charter  of 
CrespT,  id.,  p.  253.  In  other  cases,  the  application 
for  redress  was  to  be  made  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  lord  of  the  territonr  wherein  the  delin<p]ent  re- 
sided. But,  upon  his  mil  ing  to  enforce  satisfacdon, 
the  mayor  ana  jurats  might  satisfy  themselves ;  li- 
ceat  jiutitiam  qusrere,  prout  poterunt;  that  is, 
nuffht  pall  down  his  house,  provided  they  could 
MwIy  positivelv  maintains  the  communes  to  have 
bad  the  right  of  levying  war,  1.  iii.,  c.  7.  And  Br6- 
^luiray  seems  to  coincide  with  him. — Ordonnanc^, 
£r^lace,  p.  46.  See  also  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t. 
tii.,  p.  115.  The  territory  of  a  commune  was  call- 
ed Paz  (p.  185) ;  an  expressive  word. 

t  One  of  the  most  reipurkable  privileges  of  char- 
tenod  towns  was  that  of  conferring  freedom  on  run- 
away seris,  if  they  were  not  reclaimed  by  their 
masters  within  a  certain  time.  This  was  a  pretty 
goMral  law.    Si  quia  nativus  qoieti  per  anum  an- 


iDg  obtained  the  same  privileges,  contin- 
ued to  dwell  in  the  country ;  but,  upon 
any  dispute  with  their  lords,  Called  in  the 
assistance  of  their  community.  Philip 
the  Fair,  erecting  certain  communes  in 
Languedoc,  gave  to  any  who  would  de- 
clare on  oath  that  he  was  aggrieved  by 
the  lord  or  his  officers,  the  right  of  being 
admitted  a  burgess  of  the  next  town,  upon 
paying  one  mark  of  silver  to  the  king, 
and  purchasing  a  tenement  of  a  definite 
value.  But  the  neclect  of  this  condition, 
and 'several  other  abuses,  are  enumerated 
in  an  instrument  of  Charles  V.,  redressing 
the  complaints  made  by  the  nobility  and 
rich  ecclesiastics  of  the  neighbourhood.* 
In  his  reign  the  feudal  independence  had 
so  completely  yielded,  that  the  court  be- 
gan to  give  in  to  a  new  policy,  which  was 
ever  after  pursued;  that  of  maintaining 
the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  noble 
class  against  those  attacks  which  wealth 
and  liberty  encouraged  the  plebeians  to 
make  upon  them. 

The  maritime  towns  of  the  south  of 
France  entered  into  separate  MaiWais 
alliances  with  foreign  states ;  towns  pecu 
as  Narbonne  with  Genoa  in  ^^'nJJ,^"^ 
1 166,  and  Montpelier  in  the  next  ^° 
century.  At  the  death  of  Raymond  VII., 
Avignon,  Aries,  and  Marseilles  affected  to 
set  up  republican  governments ;  but  they 
were  soon  brought  into  subjection.f  The 
independent  character  of  maritime  towns 
was  not  peculiar  to  those  of  the  southern 
provinces.  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III. 
negotiated,  and  entered  into  alliances 
with  the  towns  of  Inlanders,  to  which 
neither  their  count,  nor  the  King  of 
France  were  parties.J  Even  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Louis  XL,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
did  not  hesitate  to  address  the  citizens  of 
Rouen,  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of 
some  ships,  as  if  they  had  formed  an  inde 
pendent  state.^  This  evidently  arose  out 
of  the  ancient  customs  of  private  war* 
fare,  which,  long  after  they  were  re- 
pressed by  a  stricter  police  at  home,  con- 
tinued with  lawless  violence  on  the  ocean, 
and  gave  a  character  of  piracnr  to  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  the  middle  ages. 


num  et  imum  diem  in  aliquA  villA  privilegiat4  man- 
serit,  ita  quod  in  eorum  communem jEvldam  tan- 
quam  civis  receptus  fuerit,  eo  ipso  k  TiUenagio  lib* 
erabitur. — Olanvil.,  1.  v.,  c.  6.  The  cities  of  Lan- 
guedoc had  the  same  privilege.— Vaissette,  t  iii.^ 
p.  528,  530.  And  the  editor  of  the  Ordonnances 
speaks  of  it  as  general,  p.  44.  A  similar  custom 
was  estabhshed  in  Germany ;  but  the  term  of  pre- 
scription was,  m  some  places  at  least,  muchJougor 
than  a  year  and  a  day.— PfeflTel,  t.  L,  p.  294. 

*  Martenne,  Thesaur.  Anecd.,  1. 1.,  p.  151A. 

t  Velly,  t.  iv.,  p.  446  ;  t.  v.,  p.  97. 

t  Rymer,  t.  iv.,  passim. 

i  Oarnier,  t  xvil,  p.  396.  t 
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Notwithstandiig  the  forces  which  in 
opposite  directions  assailed  the  feudal 
ifiiiury  system,  from  the  enhancement 
•errice  of  of  royal  prerogative,  and  the 
*2^j^  elevation  of  the  chartered  towns, 
eomma-  its  resistance  would  have  been 
ted  tor  much  longer  but  for  an  intrinsic 
^^^^'  'decay.  No  political  institution 
can  endure,  which  does  not  rivet  itself  to 
the  hearts  of  men  by  ancient  prejudice 
or  acknowledged  interest.  The  feudal 
compact  had  originally  much  of  this 
character.  Its  pnnciple  of  vitality  was 
warm  and  active.    In  fulfilling  the  obli- 

fations  of  mutual  assistance  and  fidelity 
V  military  service,  the  energies  of  friend- 
ship were  awakened,  and  the  ties  of 
moral  sympathy  superadded  to  those  of 
positive  compact.  While  private  wars 
were  at  their  height,  the  connexion  of 
lord  and  vassal  grew  close  and  cordial, 
in  proportion  to  the  keenness  of  their 
enmity  towards  others.  It  was  not  the 
object  of  a  baron  to  disgust  and  empover- 
ish  his  vavassors  by  enhancing  the  profits 
of  seigniory ;  for  there  was  no  rent  of 
such  price  as  blood,  nor  any  labour  so 
serviceable  as  that  of  the  sword. 

But  the  nature  of  feudal  obligation 
was  far  better  adapted  to  the  partial 
quarrels  of  neighbouring  lords  than  to 
tne  wars  of  kingdoms.  Customs,  found- 
ed upon  the  povertjr  of  the  smaller  gen- 
try, had  limited  their  martial  duties  to  a 
period  never  exceeding  forty  days,  and 
diminished  according  to  the  subdivisions 
of  the  fief.  They  could  undeitEike  an  ex- 
pedition, but  not  a  campaign ;  they  could 
Dum  an  open  town,  but  had  seldom  leis- 
ure to  besiege  a  fortress.  Hence,  when 
the  kings  of  France  and  England  were 
engaged  in  wars,  which,  on  our  side  at 
least,  might  be  termed  national,  the  inef- 
ficiency  of  the  feudal  militia  became  evi- 
dent. It  was  not  easy  to  employ  the 
military  tenants  of  England  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Normandy  and  the  Isle  of 
France,  within  the  limits  of  their  term  of 
service.  When,  under  Henry  II.  and 
Richard  I.,  the  scene  of  war  was  fre- 
quently transferred  to  the  Garonne  or  the 
Charente,  this  was  still  more  impractica- 
ble. The  first  remedy  to  whicn  sover- 
eigns had  recourse,  was  to  keep  their 
▼assals  in  service  after  the  expiration  of 
their  forty  da^s,  at  a  stipulated  rate  of 
pay.*  But  this  was  frequently  neither 
convenient  to  the  tenant,  anxious  to  re- 
Um  back  to  his  household,  nor  to  the 
king,  who  could  not  readily  defray  the 
chaij^s  of  an  army.f     Something  was 

♦  Du  Gauge,  et  Carpentier,  TOc  Ho«tit. 

t  TiMra  tre  terenl  insUmoet  where  anniet 


to  be  devised  more  adeauate  to  the  exi- 
gency, though  less  suitable  to  the  feudal 
spirit.  By  the  feudal  law,  the  fief  was, 
in  strictness,  forfeited  by  neglect  of  at- 
tendance upon  the  lord's  expedition.  A 
milder  usage  introduced  a  fine,  which, 
however,  was  generally  rather  heavy, 
and  assessed  at  discretion.  An  instance 
of  this  kind  has  been  noticed  in  an  ear- 
lier part  of  the  present  chapter,  from  the 
muster-roll  of  Philip  the  Bold's  expedi- 
tion against  the  Coimt  de  Foix.  The 
first  Norman  kings  of  England  made 
these  amercements  very  oppressive.  But 
when  a  pecuniary  payment  became  the 
regular  course  of  redeeming  personal  ser- 
vice, which,  under  the  name  of  escuafe, 
may  be  referred  to'the  reign  of  Henry  fl., 
it  was  essential  to  liberty  that  the  mili- 
tary tenant  should  not  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  the  crown.*  Accordingly,  one  of  the 
most  important  provisions  contained  in 
the  Magna  Charta  of  John,  secures  the 
assessment  of  escua^e  in  puliament 
This  is  not  renewed  in  the  character  of 
Henry  III.,  but  the  practice  during  his  ' 
reign  was  conformable  to  its  spirit. 

The  feudal  military  tenures  had  super- 
seded that  earlier  system  of  public  de- 
fence, which  called  upon  every  man,  and 
especially  upon  every  landholder,  to  pro- 
tect his  country.f   The  relations  of  a  vas* 


broke  up,  at  the  expiration  of  their  limited  term  of 
service,  in  consequence  of  disagreement  with  the 
sovereign.  Thus,  at  the  siege  of  Avignon  in  1226, 
Theobald,  count  of  Champagne,  retired  with  his 
troops,  that  he  might  not  promote  the  king's  de- 
signs upon  Languedoc.  At  that  of  Angers  in  1230 
nearly  the  same  thing  occurred. — M.  Paris,  p.  308 

*  Madoz,  Hist,  of  Exchequer,  c.  16,  conceives 
that  escuage  ma^r  ^^e  been  levied  by  Henry  I. ; 
the  earhest  mention  of  it,  however,  in  a  record,  ii 
under  Henry  II.  in  1159.— Lyttleton's  Hist  of 
Henry  11.,  vol  iv.,  p.  13. 

t  Every  citizen,  nowever  extensive  may  be  his 
privileges,  is  naturally  bound  to  repel  invasion.  A 
common  rising  of  the  people  in  arms,  thoogh  not 
always  the  most  convenient  mode  of  resistance, 
is  one  to  which  all  governments  have  a  right  to  re- 
sort. Volumus,  says  Charles  the  Bald,  ut  cujiti- 
cunque  nostrum  homo,  in  cujuscunque  regno  sit, 
cum  seniore  suo  in  hostem,  vel  aliis  suis  uolitati 
bus  pergat :  nisi  talis  regni  invasio,quam  LatUveri 
dicunt  (quod  absit),  acciderit,  ut  onnis  popolM  illi 
us  regni  ad  eam  repellendam  commu  niter  pergat— 
Baluzii  Capitularia,  t  ii.,  p.  44.  This  very  ancient 
mention  ofthe  Landwehr^  or  insurrectional  militiSi 
so  signally  called  forth  in  the  present  age,  wffl 
strike  the  reader.  The  obligation  of  bearing  arms 
in  defensive  war  was  peculiarly  incumbent  on  the 
freeholder,  or  allodialist.  It  made  part  of  the  trin 
oda  necessitas,  in  England,  erroneously  confound 
ed  by  some  writers  with  a  feudal  military  tenure. 
But  when  these  latter  tenures  beoune  nMrlj  uni- 
versal, the  original  principles  of  public  defence 
were  almost  obuterated  ;  Vid  1  know  not  how  far 
allodial  proprietors,  where  they  existed,  were  called 
upon  for  service.  Kings  did  not,  however,  always 
dispense  with  such  aid  as  the  lower  people  cuaW 
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"^  sal  came  in  place  of  those  of  a  subject 
\iid  a  citizen.  This  was  the  revolution 
of  the  ninth  century.  In  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth,  another  innovation  rather 
more  g^radualiy  prevailed,  and  mariis  the 
third  period  in  the  military  history  of 
Europe.  Mercenary  troops  were  substi- 
Braptoymeii.  tuted  for  the  feudal  militia, 
orraerecnanr  Undoubtedly  there  could  never 
^'^^^  have  been  a  time  when  valour 
was  not  to  be  purchased  with  money ;  nor 
eould  any  employment  of  surplus  wealth 
be  more  natmral  either  to  the  ambitious 
or  the  weak;  but  we  cannot  expect, to 
find  numerous  testimonies  of  facts  of 
this  description.*  In  public  national  his- 
tory, I  am  aware  of  no  instance  of  what 
may  be  called  a  regular  army  (unless  we 
consider  the  Antrustions  of  the  Merovin- 
gian kings  as  such),  more  ancient  than 
the  body-guards,  or  huscarles,  of  Canute 
the  Great.  These  select  troops  amount- 
ed to  six  thousand  men,  on  whom  he 
probably  relied  to  ensure  the  subjection 
of  England.  A  code  of  martial  law,*com- 
piled  for  their  regulation,  is  extant  in  sub- 
stance; and  they  are  reported  to  have  dis- 
played a  military  spirit  of  mutual  union, 
of  which  their  master  stood  in  awe.f 


SQPplj.  Louis  thtf  Fat  called  out  the  militia  of  towns 
and  pari^aa  under  their  priests,  who  marched  at 
their  bcHKi,  though  they  did  not  actually  cixnmand 
tbem  in  battle.  In  the  charters  of  incorporation 
vfaidi  towns  received,  the  nun^r  of  troOTs  required 
was  usually  expressed.  These  fonned  tne  infantry 
of  the  French  amies,  perhaps  more  numerous  than 
fonnidable  to  an  enemy.  In  the  war  of  the  same 
piinoe  with  the  Emperor  Henry  Y.,  all  the  popula- 
ckm  of  the  frontier  provinces  was  called  out ;  for 
the  militia  of  the  counties  of  Rheims  and  Chalons 
is  said  to  ^ve  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men. 
Phi^  IV.  summoned  one  foot-soldier  for  every 
twenty  hearths  to  take  the  field  after  the  battle  of 
Comtrai^  Daniel,  Hist  de  la  Milice  Fran^aise. 
YeSij,  t.  ill,  p.  62 ;  t  vii..  p.  287.)  Commissions  of 
array,  either  to  call  out  the  whole  population^  or,  as 
was  more  common,  to  select  the  most  serviceable 
by  forced  impressment,  occur  m  English  records 
fona  the  reign  of  Edward  I.— (Stuart's  View  of  8o- 
ciecy,  p.  400l)  And  there  ara  even  several  writs 
directed  to  the  bishops,  enjoining  them  to  cause  all 
ecclesiastical  persons  to  be  arrayed  and  armed  on 
aocoontof  an  expected  invasion.— Rymer,  t.  vi.,  p. 
728  (46  E.  III.)  J  t  fil,  p.  162  (I  R,  U.)  ;  and  t 
TnL,p.270(3H.IV.). 

*  The  pre£Bu:e  to  toe  eleventh  volume  of  Recueil 
dea  Historiens,  p.  332,  notices  the  word  solidarii, 
for  hired  soldiers,  as  early  as  1030.  It  was  'proba- 
bly unusual  at  that  time ;  thonch  in  Roger  Hove- 
den,  Ordericus  Vttalis,  and  other  w  iters  of  the 
twelfth  century,  it  occurs  not  very  unfrequently. 
We  may  perhaps  conjecture  the  abbots,  as  both  the 
nchest  and  most  defenceless,  to  have  been  the  fint 
who  availed  themselves  of  mercenary  valour. 

t  For  these  (acts,  of  whi<dftl  remember  no  men- 
tion in  Engfilb  liiatory,  I  am%debted  to  the  Danish 
coOaction  of  IiOnfebek,  Scriptores  Rerum  Danica- 
rum  Medii  iCvi  Though  the  Le^  Castrenses 
CsBQti  Magni,  puUiihed  by  ban,  t  lii.,  p.  141,  are 


Harold  II.  is  also  said  to  have  had  Danish 
soldiers  in  pay.  But  the  most  eminent 
example  in  that  age  of  a  mercena,iy  army^ 
is  that  by  whose  assistance  William 
achieved  the  conquest  of  England.  His- 
torians concur  in  representing  this  force 
to  have  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  men. 
He  afterward  hired  soldiers  from  vari« 
ous  regions  to  resist  an  invasion  from 
Norway.  William  Rufus  pursued  the 
same  course.  Hired  troops  did  not,  how- 
ever, in  general  form  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  armies,  till  the  wars  of  Henry  II. 
and  Phihp  Augustus.  Each  of  these 
monarchs  took  into  pay  large  hodies  of 
mercenaries,  chiefly,  as  we  may  infer 
from  their  appellation  of  Braban9ons,  en- 
listed ftom  the  Netherlands.  These  were 
always  disbanded  on  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties :  and  unfit  for  any  habits  but  of  idle 
ness  and  license,  oppressed  the  peasant- 
ry and  ravaged  Ae  country  without  con- 
trol.  But  their  soldier-like  principles  of 
indiscriminate  obedience,  still  more  than 
their  courage  and  field-discipline,  render- 
ed them  dear  to  kinss,  who  dreaded  the 
free  spirit  of  a  feudu  army.  It  was  by 
such  a  foreign  force  that  John  saw  him- 
self on  the  point  of  abrogating  the  Great 
Charter,  and  reduced  his  barons  to  the 
necessity  of  tendering  his  kingdom  to  a 
prince  of  France.* 

It  now  became  manifest,  that  the  prob- 
abilities of  war  inclined  to  the  party 
who  could  take  the  field  with  selected 
and  experienced  soldiers.  The  command 
of  money  was  the  command  of  armed 
hirelings,  more  sure  and  steady  in  battle, 
as  we  must  confess  with  shame,  than 
the  patriot  citizen.  Though  the  nobility 
still  composed  in  a  great  degree  the 
strength  of  an  army,  yet  they  served  in 


not  in  their  original  statutory  form,  they  proceed 
from  the  pen  of  Sweno,  the  earliest  Danisn  histo* 
rian,  who  lived  under  Waldemar  I.,  less  than  a 
centurv  and  a  half  after  Canute.  I  apply  the  word 
huscane,  familiar  in  Anglo-Saxon  aocuments,  to 
these  military  retainers,  on  the  authority  of  Lange 
bek  in  another  place,  t  ii.,  p.  454.  The  object  ch 
Canute's  institutions  was  to  produce  a  uniformity 
of  iliscipline  and  conduct  amone  his  soldiers,  and 
thus  to  separate  them  more  decidedly  from  the  peo 
pie.  They  were  distmguished  by  tneir  dress  and 
golden  ornaments.  Their  manners  towards  each 
other  were  regulated ;  quarrels  and  abusive  words 
subjected  to  a  penalty.  All  disputes,  even  respect 
ing  lands,  were  settled  among  themselves  at  their 
^nerel  parliament.  A  singular  story  is  told ,  which 
if  false,  may  still  illustrate  the  traditionar]r  cbarac 
ter  of  these  guards :  that  Canute  having  killed  one 
of  their  body  in  a  fit  of  anger,  it  was  debated  wheth 
er  the  king  should  incur  the  legal  penalty  of  death 
and  this  was  only  compromised  by  his  kneeling  op 
a  cushion  before  the  assembly,  and  awaiting  thai 
permission  to  rise,  t  iii,  p.  150. 
•  Matt.  Paris. 
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a  new  character;  their  animating  spirit 
was  that  of  chivalry  rather  than  of  feu- 
dal tenure;  their  connexion  with  a  su- 
perior was  personal  rather  than  territo- 
rial. The  crusades  had  probably  a  ma- 
terial tendency  to  effectuate  this  revolu- 
tion, by  substituting  what  was  inevitable 
in  those  expeditions,  a  voluntary  stipen- 
diary service  for  one  of  absolute  obliga- 
tion.* It  is  the  opinion  of  Daniel,  that 
in  the  thirteenth  century  all  feudal  ten- 
ants received  pay,  even  during  their  pre- 
scribed term  of  service.f  Tins  does  not 
appear  consonant  to  the  law  of  fiefs ;  yet 
their  poverty  may  often  have. rendered 
it  impossible  to  defray  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment on  distant  expeditions.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  expense  must  in  all 
cases  have  fallen  upon  the  lord;  and 
hence  that  perpetually  increasing  taxa- 
tion, the  effects  whereof  we  have  lately 
been  investigating. 

A  feudal  army,  however,  composed  of 
all  tenants  in  chief  and  their  vassals,  still 

{^resented  a  formidable  array.  It  is  very 
ong  before  the  paradox  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  numbers  do  not  necessarily 
contribute  to  the  intrinsic  efficiency  of 
armies.  Philip  IV.  assembled  a  great 
force,  by  pubhshing  the  arriere-ban,  or 
feudal  summons,  for  his  unhappy  expe- 
dition against  the  Flemings.  A  small 
and  more  disciplined  body  of  troops 
would  not,  probably,  have  met  with  the 
discomfiture  of  Courtray.  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  II.  fre(|uently  called  upon 
those  who  owed  military  service,  in  their 
invasions  of  Scotland-J  But  in  the  French 
wars  of  Edward  III.,  the  whole,  I  think, 
of  hia  army  served  for  pay,  and  was  rais- 
ed by  contract  with  men  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence, who  received  wages  for  every 
soldier  according  to  his  station  and  the 
arms  he  bore.  The  rate  of  pay  was  so 
remarkably  high,  that  unless  we  imagine 
a  vast  profit  to  have  been  intended  for 
the  contractors,  the  private  lancers  and 
even  archers  must  have  been  chiefly 
taken  from  the  middling  classes,  the 
smaller  gentry,  or  rich  yeomanry,  of 

*  JofaiTillev  in  several  passages,  intimates  that 
most  of  the  knights  serving  in  St  Louis's  crusade 
raceivQd  pay,  either  from  their  superior  lord,  if  he 
were  on  the  expedition,  or  from  some  other,  into 
whose  service  they  entered  for  the  time.  He  set 
out  himself  with  ten  knights,  whom  he  afterward 
found  it  difficult  enough  to  maintain.— Collection 
des  M^moires,  t  i,  p.  49,  and  t.  il,  p.  53. 

t  Hist,  de  la  Miltce  Fran<;ai8e,  p.  84. 

The  use  of  mercenary  troops  prevailed  much  in 
Germany  during  the  thirteenth  century. — Schmidt, 
t.  iv.,  p.  89.  In  Italy,  it  was  also  very  common ; 
though  its  general  adoption  is  to  be  lefiBrred  to  the 
•nmmencement  of  the  succeeding  age. 

t  Rymer,  t.  iil,  p.  173, 189, 199,  et  alibi  s^pius. 


England.*  This  part  of  Edward  smihiaiy 
system  was  probably  a  leading  cause  of 
his  superiority  over  the  French,  amonfl 
whom  the  feudal  tenantry  were  called 
into  the  field,  and  swelled  their  unwieldy 
armies  at  Crecy  and  Poitiers.  Both  par- 
ties, however,  in  this  war  employed  mer- 
cenary troops.  Philip  had  15,000  Ital- 
ian crossbowmen  at  Crecy.  It  had  for 
some  time  before  become  the  trade  of 
soldiers  of  fortune,  to  enlist  under  lead- 
ers of  the  same  description  as  them- 
selves in  companies  of  adventure,  pas- 
sing from  one  service  to  another,  uncon- 
cerned as  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  retained.  These  military  adven- 
turers played  a  more  remarkable  part 
in  Italy  than  in  France,  though  not  a  lit- 
tle troublesome  to  the  latter  country. 
The  feudal  tenures  had  at  least  fumisn 
ed  a  royal  native  militia,  whose  duties, 
though  much  hmited  in  the  extent,  were 
defined  by  usage,  and  enforced  by  princi- 
ple. They  gave  place  in  an  evil  hour  for 
the  people,  and  eventually  for  sovereigns, 
to  contracts  with  mutinous  hireling,  fre* 
quently  strangers,  whose  valour  in  the 
day  of  battle  inadequately  redeemed  their 
bad  faith  and  vexatious  rapacity.  France, 
in  her  calamitous  period  under  Charles 
VI.  and  Charles  VII.,  expeiienced  the 
full  effects  of  mihtary  licentiousness. 
At  the  expulsion  of  the  Enghsh,  robbery 
and  disorder  were  substituted  for  \M 
more  specious  plundering  of  BstabiMn 
war.  Perhaps  few  measures  JJ^\^^L^ 
have  ever  been  more  popular,  b^hvic* 
as  few  certainly  have  been  vil 
more  pohtic,  than  the  establishment  of 
regular  companies  of  troops  by  an  ordi  • 
nance  of  Charles  VIL,  in  1444.t  These 
may  justly  pass  for  the  first  example  of 
a  standing  army  in  Europe ;  though  some 
Italian  princes  had  retained  troops  con- 
stantly m  their  pay,  but  prospectively  to 
hostihties.  which  were  seldom  long  inter- 
mitted. Fifteen  companies  were  com- 
posed, each  of  a  hundred  men  at -arms. 


*  Many  proofs  of  this  may  be  adduced  from  Ry- 
mer's  Collection.  The  following  is  from  Bradr** 
History  of  England,  vol.  ii..  Appendix,  p.  86.  The 
waces  allowed  by  contract,  in  1346,  were  for  an 
earl,  6«.  8d  per  day  ;  for  barons  and  bannereta,  it. : 
for  knights,  2*. ;  for  squires,  U. ;  for  archers  and 
hobelers  (light  cavalry),  6d. ;  for  archers  on  foot. 
3d. ;  for  Welshmen,  2d.  These  sums,  multifUed  • 
by  about  24,  to  bring  them  on  a  level  with  the 
present  value  of  money,  will  show  the  pay  to  have 
been  extremely  high.  The  cavalrr,  of  course,  fur- 
nished themselves  with  horses  and  equipment,  as 
well  as  arms,  which  were  very  expensive. — See 
too  Chap.  I.,  p.  52  of  fhis  work. 

f  The  estates  at  Orleans  in  143d  had  advised 
this  measure,  as  is  recited  in  the  preamble  of  Vbm 
ordaoaDce.— Ordonnances  des  Rene,  t  xii.,  p.  3lt 
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or  famcers ;  and,  in  the  language  of  that 
age,  the  whole  body  was  one  thousand 
five  hundred  lances.  But  each  lancer 
had  three  archers,  a  coutiller,  or  soldier 
armed  with  a  knife,  and  a  page  or  valet 
attached  to  him,  all  serving  on  horse- 
back ;  so  that  the  fifteen  companies 
amounted  to  nine  thousand  cavalry.* 
From  these  small  beginnings,  as  they 
must  appear  in  modem  times,  arose  the 
regular  army  of  France,  which  every  suc- 
ceeding king  was  solicitous  to  augment. 
Tlie  ba^  was  sometimes  convoked,  that 
is,  the  possessors  of  fiefs  were  called 
upon  for  military  service  in  subsequent 
ages ;  but  with  more  of  ostentation  than 
real  efficiency. 

The  feudal  compact,  thus  deprived  of 
Dmaqr  oTfen-  its  original  officacy,  soon  lost 
dai  prindpies.  t^e  respect  and  attachment 
which  had  attended  it.  Homage  and  in- 
vestiture became  unmeaning  ceremonies ; 
the  incidents  of  rehef  and  aid  were  felt 
as  burdensome  exactions.  And  indeed 
the  rapacity  with  which  these  were  lev- 
ied, especiaUy  by  our  Norman  sovereigns 
and  their  barons,  was  of  itself  sufficient 
to  extinguish  all  the  ffenerous  feeUngs 
of  yassadage.  Thus  g^ed,  as  it  were, 
by  the  armour  which  he  was  compelled 
to  wear,  but  not  to  use,  the  mihtary  ten- 
ant of  England  looked  no  longer  with 
contempt  upon  the  owner  of  land  in  soc- 
cage,  who  held  his  estate  with  almost 
the  immunities  of  an  allodial  proprietor. 
But  the  profits  which  the  crown  reaped 
irom  waj^hips,  and  perhaps  the  preju- 
dices of  lawyers,  prevented  the  aboUtion 
of  miiitaiy  tenures,  till  the  restoration  of 
Chduies  II.  In  France,  the  fiefs  of  no- 
blemen were  very  unjustly  exempted 
firom  all  territorial  taxation ;  though  the 
tallies  of  later  times  had,  strictly  speak- 
ing, only  superseded  the  aids  to  which 
they  had  been  always  liable.  This  dis- 
tinction, it  is  well  known,  was  not  an- 
nihilated till  that  event  which  annihilated 
all  diattnotk>ns,  the  French  revolution. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  although  the 
feudal  83rtem  established  in  England  upon 
the  con<juest  brobe  in  very  much  upon 
oor  ancient  Saxon  hberties;  though  it 
was  attended  with  harsher  servitudes 
than  in  any  other  country,  particularly 
those  two  intolerable  burdens,  wardship 
and  mmcriage ;  yet  it  has  in  general  been 
treated  with  more  favour  by  EngUsh  than 
French  writers.  The  hardiness  with 
which  the  ancient  barons  resisted  their 
sovereign,  and  the  noble  struggles  which 

*  DanieU  Hist,  de  la  Miuce  Fran^te,  p.  266. 
raiaiet,  Hi«t  de  France,  t.  xv.,  p.  394. 


they  made  for  civil  liberty,  especially  in 
that  Great  Charter,  the  basement,  at 
least,  if  not  the  foundation,  of  our  free 
constitution,  have  met  with  a  kindred 
sympathy  in  the  bosoms  of  Englishmen ; 
while,  from  an  opposite  feeUng,  the 
French  have  been  shocked  at  that  aris- 
tocratic independence,  which  cramped 
the  prerogatives,  and  obscured  the  lustre, 
of  their  crown.  Yet  it  is  precisely  to 
this  feudal  poUcy  that  France  is  indebt 
ed  for  that  which  is  ever  dearest  to  her 
children,  their  national  splendour  and 
power.  That  kingdom  would  have  been 
irretrievably  dismembered  in  the  tenth 
century,  if  the  laws  of  feudal  dependanca 
had  not  preserved  its  integrity.  Empires 
of  unwi^y  bulk,  like  that  of  Charle- 
maffue,  have  several  times  been  dissolv- 
ed  by  the  usurpation  of  provincial  gov- 
ernors, as  is  recorded  both  in  ancient 
history  and  in  that  of  the  Mahometan 
dynasties  in  the  East.  What  question 
can  there  be,  that  the  powerful  dukes  of 
Guienne  or  counts  of  Toulouse  would 
have  thrown  off  all  connexion  with  thf 
crown  of  France,  when  usurped  by  on« 
of  their  equals,  if  the  slight  dependance 
of  vassalage  had  not  been  substituted  foi 
legitimate  subjection  to  a  sovereign  ? 

It  is  the  previous  state  of  society 
under  the  grandchildren  of  Charlemagne, 
which  we  must  alwajrs  keep  in  mind,  if 
we  would  appreciate  the  effects  of  the 
feudal  system  upon  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. The  institutions  of  the  eleventh 
century  must  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  ninth,  not  with  the  advanced  civihza- 
tion  of  modem  times.  If  the  view  that 
I  have  taken  of  those  dark  ages  is  cor- 
rect, the  state  of  anarchy,  which  we  usu- 
ally term  feudal,  was  the  natucal  result 
of  a  vast  and  baiharous  empire  feebly  ad 
ministered,  ^and  the  cause,  rather  than 
effect,  of  the  general  estabUshment  of 
feudal  tenures.  These,  by  preserving  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  whole,  kept  alive 
the  feeUng  of  a  common  country  and 
common  duties;  and  settled,  after  the 
lapse  of  ages,  into  the  free  constitution 
of  England,  the  firm  monarchy  of  France, 
and  the  federal  union  of  Germany. 

The  utility  of  any  form  of  poUty  may 
be  estimated,  by  its  effect  upon  Q^„^g^  ^ 
national  ^nreatness  and  secunty,  timate  or 
upon  civil  liberty  and  private  {JJ***JJ3f 
rights,  upon  the  tranquillity  and  ^resvii 
order  of  society,  upon  the  in-  ing  flromiiw 
crease  and  diffusion  of  wealth,  J^*^*" 
or  upon  the  general  tone  of 
moral  sentiment  and  energy.    The  feu- 
dal  constitution  was  certainly,  as  has 
been  observed  already,  little  adapted  for 
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the  defeDce  of  a  mighty  kingdom,  far  less 
for  schemes  of  conquest.  But  as  it  pre- 
vailed alike  in  several  adjacent  countries, 
none  had  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  mil- 
itary superiority  of  its  neighbours.  It 
was  this  inefficiency  of  the  feudal  militia, 
perhaps,  that  saved  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages  from  the  danger  of  universal 
monarchy.  In  times  when  princes  had 
little  notion  of  confederacies  for  mutual 
protection,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  might 
not  have  been  the  successes  of  an  Otho 
the  Great,  a  Frederick  Barbarossa,  or  a 
Philip  Augustus,  if  they  could  have  wield- 
ed the  whole  force  of  their  sulnects 
whenever  their  ambition  required.  If  an 
empire  equally  extensive  with  that  of 
Charlemagne,  and  supported  by  military 
despotism,  had  been  formed  about  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries,  the  seeds 
of  commerce  and  liberty,  just  then  begin- 
ning to  shoot,  would  have  perished :  and 
Europe,  reduced  to  a  barbarous  servi- 
tude, might  have  fallen  before  the  free 
barbarians  of  Tartary. 

If  we  look  at  the  feudal  polity  as  a 
scheme  of  civil  freedom,  it  bears  a  noble 
countenance.  To  the  feudal  law  it  is 
owing,  that  the  very  names  of  right  and 
privilege  were  not  swept  awa^,  as  in 
Asia,  by  the  desolating  hand  of  power. 
The  tyranny  which,  on  every  favourable 
moment,  was  breaking  through  all  bar- 
riers, would  have  rioted  without  control, 
if,  when  the  people  were  poor  and  dis- 
united, the  nobihty  had  not  been  brave 
and  free.  So  far  as  the  sphere  of  feudal- 
ity extended,  it  diffused  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty, and  the  notions  of  private  right. 
Every  one,  I  think,  will  acknowlcS^re 
this,  who  considers  the  limitations  of  the 
services  of  vassalage,  so  cautiously  mark- 
ed in  those  law-books  which  are  the 
records  of  customs,  the  reciprocity  of  ob- 
ligation between  the  lord  and  his  tenant,  < 
the  consent  -required  in  every  measure  of 
a  legislative  or  a  general  nature,  the  se- 
curity, above  all,  which  every  vassal 
found  in  the  administration  of  justice  by 
his  peers,  and  even  (we  may  in  this  sense 
say)  in  the  trial  by  combat.  The  bulk  of 
the  people,  it  is  true,  were  degraded  by 
servitude,  but  this  had  no  coiviexion  with 
the  feudal  tenures. 

The  peace  and  good  order  of  society 
were  not  promoted  by  this  system. 
Though  private  wars  did  not  originate  in 
the  feudal  customs,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  they  were  perpetuated  by  so 
convenient  an  institution,  which  indeed 
owed  its  universal  establishment  to  no 
3ther  cause.  And  as  predominant  hab- 
ts  of  warfare  are  totally  irreconcila- 


ble with  those  of  industry,  not  mer^ 
by  the  immediate  works  of  destmctioa 
which  render  its  efforts  unavailing,  but 
through  tjiat  contempt  of  peaceful  occu- 
pations which  they  produce,  the  feudal 
system  must  have  been  intrinsically  ad- 
verse to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and 
the  improvement  of  those  arts,  which 
mitigate  the  evils  or  abridge  the  labours 
of  mankind. 

But  as  the  school  of  moral  discipline, 
the  feudal  institutions  were  perhaps  most 
to  be  valued.  Society  had  sunk,  for  sev^ 
eral  centuries  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  empire,  into  a  condition  of  utter 
depravity;  where,  if  any  vices  could  be 
selected  as  more  eminently  characterfti* 
tic  than  others,  they  were  falsehood 
treachery,  and  ingratitude.  In  slowly 
purging  off  the  lees  of  this  extreme  cor- 
ruption, the  feudal  spirit  exerted  its  ame- 
liorating influence.  Violation  of  faith 
stood  mst  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes, 
most  repugnant  to  the  very  essence  of  a 
feudal  tenure,  most  severely  and  prompt- 
hr  avenged,  most  branded  by  general  m- 
famy.  The  feudal  law-books  breathe 
throughout  a  spirit  of  honourable  obli^ 
tion.  The  feudal  course  of  jurisdiction 
promoted,  what  trial  by  peers  is  pecu- 
liarly caJculated  to  promote,  a  keener 
feeling  and  readier  perception  of  moral 
as  well  as  of  leading  distinctions.  And 
as  the  judgment  and  sympathy  of  man- 
kind are  seldom  mistaken  in  these  great 
points  of  veracity  and  justice,  except 
through  the  temporary  success  of  crimes, 
or  the  want  of  a  definite  standard  of  right, 
they  gradually  recovered  themselves, 
when  law  precluded  the  one  and  sup 
plied  the  other.  In  the  reciprocal  ser 
vices  of  lord  and  vassal,  there  was  ample 
scope  for  every  magnanimous  and  disin- 
terested energy.  The  heart  of  maa, 
when  placed  in  circumstances  which 
have  a  tendency  to  excite  them,  will  sel- 
dom be  deficient  in  such  sentiments.  No 
occasions-could  be  more  favourable  than 
the  protection  of  a  faithful  supporter,  or 
the  defence  of  a  f^neficent  suzerain, 
against  such  powerful  aggression,  as  left 
little  prospect  except  of  sharing  in  his 
ruin. 

From  these  feelings,  engendered  by  the 
feudal  relation,  has  sprung  up  the  peculiar 
sentiment  of  personal  reverence  and  at- 
tachment towards  a  sovereign  which  we 
denominate  loyalty;  alike  distinguisha- 
ble from  the  stupid  devotion  of  eastern 
slaves,  and  from  the  abstract  respect  wiUi 
which  free  citizens  regard  their  chief 
magistrate.  Men  Vho  had  heen  used  te 
swear  fealty,  to  profess  siA>jection,  to  toL 
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few,  at  home  aod  h  the  field,  a  feudal  su- 
penor  and  his  family,  easily  transferred 
dba  same  aJlegiance  to  the  monarch.     It 
was  a  very  powerful  feeling,  which  could  i 
make  the  bravest  men  put  up  with  slights  , 
and  ill  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their , 
sovereign ;  or  call  forth  all  the  energies  ' 
of  disinterested  exertion  for  one  whom 
they  never  saw,  and  in  whose  character 
there  was  nothing  to  esteem.    In  ages 
when  the  rights  of  the  conmmnity  were 
onfelt,  this  sentiment  was  one  great  pre- 
icnrative  of  society ;  and,  though  collat- 


eral or  even  subservient  to  more  enlar- 
ged priDciples,  it  is  still  indispensable  to 
the  tranquillity  and  permanence  of  every 
nnonarchy.  In  a  moTtd  view,  loyalty  has 
scarcely  perhaps  less  tendency  to  refine 
and  elevate  the  heart  than  patriotism  it- 
self; and  holds  a  middle  place  in  the 
scale  of  human  motives,  as  they  ascend 
from  the  grosser  inducements  of  self-in- 
terest, to  the  furtherance  of  general  hap- 
piness and  conformity  to  the  purposes  of 
mfinite  Wisdom. 


CHAPTER  III. 


•  HE  HISTORY  OP  ITALY,  FROM  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  CaRLOVINGUN  h9i 
PERORS  TO  THE  INVASION  OF  NAPLES  BY  CHARLES  VIII. 


PARTL 

tale  of  Ital J  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat.— 
Coronation  of  Otho  the  Great.— State  of  Rome. 
— Coorad  IL— Union  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
with  the  Empire.— Establishment  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  Naples  and  Sidlj.— R<Mer  Gmscard.— 
RtM  of  the  Lombard  Cities.— Thejr  gradually 
become  more  independent  of  the  Empire.— Their 
Internal  Wars.  — Frederick  Barfoarossa.  —  De- 
sanction  ot  Uflan.— Lombard  League.— Battle 
of  Legnano.— Peace  of  Constance.— Temporal 
Principahty  of  the  Popes.— Guelf  and  GhibeUn 
Factions.— Otho  IV.— Frederick  II.  — Arrange- 
raent  of  the  Italian  Republics.— Second  Lombard 
Wsr.- Extinction  of  the  House  of  Swabia.— 
Caoses  of  the  Socoess  of  Lombard  RepubUcs.— 
Their  prosperity— and  Fonns  of  Goremment— 
ContentioDs  between  the  Nobility  and  People. 
-Civil  Wars.— Story  of  Giovanni  di  Vicenia.* 

At  the  death  of  Charies  the  Fat  in  888, 

•MtoofTuiy  **^^  P**^  ^^  ^^y  which  ac- 
stftbeandor  knowledged  the  supremacy  of 
JJJ5j»*  the  western  empire  was  divi- 
^^^*       ded,  like  France  and  Germany, 

*  The  authorities  upon  which  this  chapter  is 
feonded,  and  which  do  not  always  appear  aA  the 
£9ot  of  the  page,  are  chiefly  the  followmg.  1.  Mo- 
ratori's  Aimalfl  of  Italy  (twelve  volumes  im  4to.  or 
Mfbtoen  in  Sva)comprenend  a  summary  of  its  hia- 
tal from  the  beginning  oi  the  Christian  era  to  the 
peaee  of  Aix  la  Cbapelle.  The  volumes  relsting 
Co  the  middle  ages,  into  which  he  has  digested  the 
original  writers  contained  in  his  great  collection, 
Vcnptores  Rerum  Italicamm,  are  t^  much  the 
Wst;  and  of  these,  the  part  which  extends  from 
the  seventh  or  eighth  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, IB  the  fbllest  and  roost  useful  Muraton's  ac- 
eancy  is  in  general  almost  impUcitiy  to  be  tnisted, 
and  ms  plain  integrity  speaks  in  all  his  wriUnas ; 
6ot  bis  mind  was  not  philosophical  enough  to  dis- 
critniiute  the  wheat  m>m  the  chaff,  and  his  habits 
of  life  induced  him  to  annex  an  imaginary  impor- 
tasce  to  the  dates  of  diplomas  and  other  inconsid- 
cAbte  matters.     £Gs  narrative  presents  a  mere 


among  a  few  powerful  vassals,  hereditary 
governors  of  provinces.  The  principal 
of  these  were  the  dukes  of  Spoleto  and 

skeleton  devoid  of  juices ;  and  besides  its  intolera 
ble  aridity,  it  laboors  under  that  confusion  which  a 
merely  chronological  arrangement  of  concurrent 
and  independent  events  must  always  produce.  2. 
The  disseitations  on  Italian  Antiquities,  by. the 
same  writer,  may  be  considered  either  as  one  or 
two  works.  In  Latin,  they  form  six  vohimes  in 
folio,  enriched  with  a  neat  number  of  original  doc 
uments.  In  Italian,  they  are  freely  translated  by 
Muratori  himself,  abridged,  no  doubt,  and  without 
most  of  the  ori^nal  instmments,  but  well  furnish- 
ed with  qnotstions,  and  abundantly  sufficient  for 
most  purposes.  They  form  three  volumes  in  quar- 
to. 1  have  in  general  quoted  only  the  number  of 
the  dissertation,  on  account  of  the  variance  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  Italian  works :  in  cases  where 
the  page  is  referred  to,  I  have  mdicated,  by  the 
title,  which  of  the  two  I  intend  to  vouch.  3.  St 
Marc,  a  learned  and  laborious  Frenchman,  has 
wfitten  a  chronological  abridgment  of  Italian  his- 
tory, somewhat  in  the  msnner  of  H^nault,  but  so 
Strangely  divided  by  several  parallel  columns  in  ev- 
ery page,  that  I  could  hardly  name  a  book  mors 
inconvenient  to  the  reader.  His  knowledge,  like 
Muratori*s,  lay  a  good  deal  in  points  of  minute  in 
qmiry ;  and  he  is  chiefly  to  be  valued  in  eccleainstical 
history.  The  work  descends  only  to  the  thirteeoth 
century.  4.  Denina*s  Rivoluzioni  d'ltaiia,  origi- 
nally published  in  1760,  is  a  perspicuous  snd  lively 
book,  in  which  the  principal  circumstances  ar« 
well  selected.  It  is  not  perhaps  free  from  errors 
in  fact,  and  still  less  from  those  of  opinion  ;  but, 
till  lately,  I  do  not  know  from  what  source  a  gen 
oral  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Italy  cuuld 
have  been  so  easily  derived.  5.  'l*be  publicatioo 
of  M.  Sismondi's  Histoire  des  R^puhliques  Italien 
nea  has  thrown  a  blaze  of  light  around  the  inoy 
interesting,  at  least  in  many  respecis,  of  European 
countries  during  the  middle  ages.  1  am  happy  tc 
bear  witness,  so  far  as  my  own  studies  have  ena 
bled  me,  to  the  learning  and  dili^nce  of  this  wri 
ter;  qualities  which  the  world  is  sometimes  apt 
not  to  suppose,  where  they  perceive  so  much  elo 
quence  and  philosophy.    1  cannot  express  my  opin 
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Tuscany,  the  marquises  of  Ivrea,  Susa, 
and  Friuli.  The  great  Lombard  dutchy 
of  Benevento,  wmch  had  stood  against 
the  arms  of  Charlemagne,  and  comprised 
more  than  half  the  present  kingdom  of 
Naples,  had  now  fallen  into  decay,  and 
was  straitened  by  the  Greeks  in  Apulia, 
and  by  the  principalities  of  Capua  and 
Salerno,  which  haa  been  severed  from  its 
own  territory,  on  the  opposite  coast.* 
And  hi  uie  Though  princes  olT  the  Carlovin- 
flrsipartof  giau  fine  continued  to  reign  in 
tbe  tenth.  f>ance,  their  character  was  too 
little  distinguished  to  challenge  the  obe- 
dience of  Italy,  already  separated  by  fam- 
ily partitions  from  the  Transalpine  na- 
tions ;  and  the  only  contest  was  among 
her  native  chiefs.     One  of  these,  Beren- 

fer,  originally  Marquis  of  Friuli,  or  the 
larch  of  Treviso,  reigned  for  thirty-six 
years,  but  with  continually  disputed  pre- 
tensions ;  and,  after  his  death,  the  calam- 
ities of  Italy  were  sometimes  agpuvated 
by  tyranny,  and  sometimes  by  mtestine 


ion  of  M.  Sismondi  in  this  respect  more  strongly 
than  by  saying  that  his  work  has  almost  superseded 
the  annals  of  Muratori;  1  mean  from  the  twelfth 
century,  before  which  period  his  labour  hardly  be- 

S'us.  Thouffh  doubtless  not  more  accurate  than 
uratori,  he  has  consulted  a  much  more  extensive 
list  of  authors ;  ond,  considered  as  a  register  of 
facts  alone,  his  historjr  is  incomparably  more  use- 
ful These  are  combined  in  so  skilful  a  manner, 
as  to  diminish,  in  a  great  degree,  that  inevitable 
confusion  which  arises  from  frequency  of  transi- 
tion and  want  of  general  unity.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  from  too  redundant  details  of  unne- 
cessary circumstances,  and  sometimes,  if  I  may 
take  the  Hberty  of  saying  so,  from  unnecessary  re- 
flections, M .  Sismondi  has  run  into  a  prolixity  which 
will  probably  intimidate  the  languid  students  of  our 
age.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  the 
History  of  Italian  Republics  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  good  far  more  imporUnt  than  storing  the 
memory  with  historical  facts,  that  of  communica- 
ting  to  the  reader's  bosom  some  sparks  of  the  dig- 
nified  philosophy,  the  love  for  truth  and  virtue, 
which  Uve  along  its  eloquent  pages.  6.  To  Mu. 
ratori's  collection  of  original  writers,  the  Scriptores 
Rerum  Italicarum,  in  twenty-four  volumes  in  folio, 
I  have  paid  considerable  attention ;  perhaps  there 
is  no  volume  of  it  which  I  have  not  more  or  less 
consulted.  But,  after  the  annals  of  the  same  wri- 
ter, and  the  work  of  M.  Sismondi,  I  have  not 
thought  myself  bound  to  repeat  a  laborious  search 
into  all  the  authorities  upon  which  those  writers 
depend.  The  utility,  for  the  most  part,  of  perusing 
original  and  contemporary  authors,  censisto  less 
in  ascertaining  mere  facts,  than  in  acquiring  that 
msight  into  the  spirit  and  temper  of  their  times, 
which  it  is  utterly  impracticable  for  any  compiler 
to  impart.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  dis- 
tinguish what  information  I  have  derived  from 
these  higher  sources;  in  cases,  therefore,  where 
DO  particular  authority  is  named,  I  would  refer  to 
the  writings  of  Muratori  and  Sismondi,  especial- 
ly the  Utter,  as  the  substratum  of  the  following 
chapter. 

♦  Giannone,  Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  I  vii.     Sis- 
■oodi.  Hist,  des  Repu  liques  ItaJiennes,  t  i.,  p. 


war.  The  Hungarians  desolated  Lom> 
bardy ;  the  southern  coasts  were  infcNSted 
by  the  Saracens,  now  masters  of  Sicily 
Plunged  in  an  aby^s,  from  which  she  saw 
no  other  means  of  Extricating  herself, 
Italy  lost  siffht  of  her  favourite  mdepend- 
ence,  and  cdled  in  the  assistance  of  Otho 
the  First,  kmg  of  Germany.  Little  op 
position  was  made  to  this  powerful  mon 
arch.  Berenger  II.,  the  reigning  sever 
eign  of  Italy,  submitted  to  hold  the  king- 
dom of  him  as  a  fief.*  But  some  years 
afterward,  new  disturbances  ari-  otbotiw 
sing,  Otho  descended  from  the  Q"«- 
Alps  a  second  time  [A.  D.  961],  deposed 
Berenger,  and  received  at  the  hands  of 
Pope  John  XII.  the  imperial  dignity, 
which  had  been  suspended  for  nearly  for* 
ty  years. 

Every  ancient  prejudice,  every  recol- 
lection, whether  of  Augustus  or  of  Char 
lemagne,  had  led  the  Italians  to  annex 
the  notion  of  sovereignty  to  the  name 
of  Roman  emperor;  nor  were  Otho,  or 
his  two  immediate  descendants,  by  any 
means  inclined  to  waive  these  supposed 
prerogatives,  which  they  were  well  able 
to  enforce.  Most  of  the  Lombard  princes 
acquiesced  without  apparent  repugnance 
in  the  new  German  government,  which 
was  conducted  by  Otho  the  Great  with 
much  prudence  and  vigour,  and  occasion- 
aUy  with  severity.  The  eitizens  of  Lom- 
bardy  were  still  better  satisfied  with  a 
change,  that  ensured  a  more  tranquil  and 
regular  administration  than  they  had  ex- 
perienced under  the  preceding  kings. 
But  in  one,  and  that  the  chief  of  Italian 
cities,  very  different  sentiments  were 
prevalent.  We  find,  indeed,  a  con-  inmwi 
siderable  obscurity  spread  over  the  «« o' 
internal  history  of  Rome,  during  "*•* 
the  long  period  from  the  recovery  of  Italy 
by  Behsarius  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  popes  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed some  measure  of  temporal  power, 
even  while  the  city  was  professedly  gov 
erned  by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  in  the 
name  of  the  eastern  empire.  This  power 
became  more  extensive  after  her  separa- 
tion from  Constantinople.  It  was,  bow- 
ever,  subordinate  to  the  undeniable  sove> 
eignty  of  the  new  imperial  family,  who 
were  supposed  to  enter  upon  all  the  rigbte 
of  their  predecessors.  There  was  al- 
ways an  imperial  ofilcer,  or  prefect,  in 
that  citv,  to  render  criminal  justice;  an  * 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  wa« 
taken  by  the  people ;  and  upon  any  hreg' 
ular  election  of  a  pope,  a  circumstance 
by  no  means  unusual,  the  emperors  held 


*  Muratori,  A.  D.  951. 
d*Itaiia,  1.  ix.,  c.  d. 


Penina,  EifohixNBl 
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tiieniBelves  entitled  to  interpose.   But  the 
spirit  and  even  the  institutions  of  the 
Romans   were  republican.      Amid   the 
darkness  of  the  tenth  century,  which  no 
contemporary  historian  dissipates,  we 
CEuntly  distinguish  the  awful  names  of 
senate,  consuls,  and  tribunes,  the  domes- 
tic magistracy  of  Rome.    These  shadows 
of  past  glory  strike  us  at  first  with  sur- 
prise; yet  there  is  no  improbability  in 
the  supposition,  that  a  city  so  renowned 
and  populous,  and  so  happily  sheltered 
from  the  usurpation  of  the  Lombards, 
might  have  preserved,  or  might  afterward 
esublish,  a  kind  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, which  It  would  be  natural  to  dig- 
nify with  those  aucust  titles  of  antiquity.* 
Dosing  that  anarcny  which  ensued  upon 
the  faD  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  the 
Romans  acquired  an  independence  which 
Ihey  did  not  deserve.    The  city  became 
a  prey  to  the  most  terrible  disoraers ;  the 
papal  chair  was  sought  for  at  best  by 
bribery,  or  controlling  influence,  often  by 
violence  and  assassination ;  it  was  filled 
by  such  men  as  naturally  rise  by  such 
means,  whose  sway  was  precarious,  and 
generally  ended  either  in  their  murder  or 
degradation.    For  many  years  the  su- 
preme pontiffs  were  forced  upon  the 
church  by  two  women  of  high  rank,  but 
infamous  reputation,  Theodora  and  her 
daughter  Marosia.    The  kings  of  Italy, 
whose  election  in  a  diet  of  Lombard 
princes  and  bishops  at  Roncaglia  was  not 
eonceived  to  convey  any  pretension  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome,  could  never  obtain 
any  decidcKi  influence  in  papal  elections, 
wMch  were  the  object  of  struffgling  fac- 
tions among  the  resident  nc^iUty.    In 
this  temper  of  the  Romans,  they  were  ill 
disposed  to  resume  habits  of  obedience 
to  a  foreign  sovereign.    The  next  year 
after  Otho\  coronation  [A.  D.  972],  they 
rebelled,  the  pope  at  their  head ;  but  wete 
of  course    subdued   without   difficulty. 
The  same  republican  spirit  broke  out 
whenever  the  emperors  were  absent  in 
Germany,  especially  during  the  minority 
of  Otho'III.,  and  mrected  itself  against 
the  temporal  superiority  of  the  pope. 
But  when  that  emperor  attained  man- 
hood, he  besieged  and  took  .the  city, 
crushing  all  resistance  by  measures  of 
severity;  and  especially  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  consul  Crescentius,  a  leader 
of  the  popular  faction,  to  whose  instiga- 
tioa  the  tumultuous  license  of  Rome  was 
ptmcipally  ascribed.f 


*  Munirori»  A.  D.  967,  967,  10]5.  1087.  Sis* 
■wdi.  t  i^  p.  155. 

f  Histnondi,  t.  i..  p.  164,  makes  a  pttriot  hero  of 
^HioeiiuiM.    But  we  know  so  little  of  the  man 


At  the  death  of  Otho  III.  without  chil- 
dren,  in  1003,  the  compact  be-  Henry  ii 
iween  Italy  and  the  emperors  wwiAnioiii. 
of  the  house  of  Saxony  was  determined. 
Her  engagement  of  fidelity  was  certainly 
not  applicable  to  every  sovereign  whow 
the  prmces  of  Germany  might  raise  tc 
their  throne.    Accordingly  Ardoin,  mar 

2uis  of  Ivrea,  was  elected  king  of  Italy 
ut  a  (German  party  existed  among  the 
Lombard  princes  and  bishops,  to  which 
his  insolent  demeanour  soon  gave  a  pre- 
text for  inviting  Henry  II.,  the  new  king 
of  Germany,  collaterally  related  to  their 
late  sovereign.    Ardoin  was  deserted  by 
most  of  the  Italians,  but  retained  his  for- 
mer subjects  in  Piedmont,  and  disputed 
the  crown  for  many  years  with  Henry, 
who  passed  very  little  time  in  Italy.   ^Du- 
ring  this  period  there  was  hardly  any 
recognised  government;  and  the  Lom- 
bards became  more  and  more  accustom- 
ed, through  necessity,  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  to  provide  for  their  o\%ii  inter- 
nal police.    Meanwhile  the  German  na- 
tion had  become  odious  to  the  Italians. 
The  rude  soldiery,  insolent  and  addicted 
to  intoxication,  were  engaged  in  frequent 
disputes  with  the  citizens,  wherein  the 
latter,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  were 
exposed  first  to  the  summary  vengeance 
of  the  troops,  and  afterward  to  penal 
chastisement  for  sedition.*    In  one  of 
these  tumults,  at  the  entry  of  Henry  II., 
in  1004,  the  city  of  Pavia  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  which  inspired  its  inhabitants 
with  a  constant  animosity  against  that 
emperor.    Upon  his  death  in  1024,  the 
Italians  were  disposed  to  break  once 
more  their  connexion  with  Germany, 
which  had  elected  as  sovereign  Conrad, 
duke  of  Franconia.    They  offered  their 
crown  to  Robert,  king  of  France,  and  to 
William,  duke  of  Guienne;  but  neither 
of  them  was  imprudent  enough  to  involve 
himself  in  the  difficult  and  faithless  pol- 
itics of  Italy.    It  may  surprise  us  that  no 
candidate  appeared  from  among  her  na- 
tive princes.    But  it  had  been  the  dex- 
terous policy  of  the  Othos  to  weaken  tht 
great  Italian  fiefs,  which  were  still  rathei 
considered  as  hereditary  govemmentf 
than  as  absolute  patrimonies,  by  separa- 
ting districts  from  their  jurisdiction,  undei 
inferior  majrquises  and    rural    counts.j 
The  bishops  were  incapable  of  becoming 
competitors,  and  generally  attached  tc 


or  the  t«mea,  that  it  seems  better  to  follow  tht 
common  tenour  of  history,  without  vouching  (o, 
the  accuracy  of  its  representations. 

•  Muratori.  A.  D.  1027. 1037. 

t  Denina,  1.  iz..  c.  11.  Muratori,  Anliq.  Pal- 
Dissert.  8.    Annah  dltalia,  A.  0.  989. 
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tlie  German  party.  The  cities  already 
possessed  matenal  influence,  but  were 
disunited  by  mutual  jealousies.  [A.  D. 
1024.]  Since  ancient  prejudices,  there 
Election  of  fore,  precluded  a  federate  league 
Conrad  H.  of  independent  principalities  and 
republics,  for  which  perhaps  the  actual 
condition  of  Italy  unfitted  her,  Eribert, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  accompanied  by 
some  other  cnief  men  of  Lombardy,  re- 
paired to  Constance,  and  tendered  the 
crown  to  Conrad,  which  he  was  already 
disposed  to  claim  as  a  sort  of  dependance 
upon  Germany.  It  does  not  appear  that 
either  Conrad  or  his  successors  were 
ever  regularly  elected  to  reign  over  It- 
aly;* but  whether  this  ceremony  took 
place  or  not,  we  may  certainly  date  from 
that  time  the  subjection  of  Italy  to  the 
Germanic  body.  It  became  an  unques- 
tionable maxim,  that  the  votes  of  a  few 
German  princes  conferred  a  richt  to  the 
sovereignty  of  a  country  which  had  never 
been  conquered,  and  which  had  never  for- 
mally recognised  this  superiority.!  But 
it  was  an  equally  fundamental  rule,  that 
the  elected  King  of  Germany  could  not 
assume  the  title  of  Roman  emperor,  until 
his  coronation  by  the  pope.  The  middle 
appellation  of  King  of  tne  Romans  was 
invented  as  a  sort  of  approximation  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Maximilian  that  the  actual  coro- 
nation at  Rome  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  title  of  emperor  taken  immediately 
after  the  election. 

The  period  between  Conrad  of  Fran- 
conia  and  Frederick  Barbarossa,  or  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to  that 
of  the  twelfth  century,  is  marked  by 
three  ffreat  events  in  Italian  history ;  the 
struggle  between  the  empire  and  the  pa- 
pacy for  ecclesiastical  investitures,  the 
establishment  of  the  Norman  km^om  in 
Naples,  and  the  formation  of  distmct  and 
nearly  independent  republics  among  the 

*  Muratori,  A.  D.  1026.  It  is  said  afterward,  p. 
367,  that  he  was  a  Romaois  ad  Imperatorem  elec- 
tus.  The  people  of  Rome  therefore  preserved 
their  nominal  right  of  concurring  in  the  election  of 
an  emperor.  Muratori,  in  another  place,  A.  D. 
1040,  supposes  that  Henrr  III.  was  chosen  king  of 
Italy,  though  he  allows  that  no  proof  of  it  exists ; 
and  there  seems  no  reason  for  tne  supposition. 

t  Gunther,  the  poet  of  Frederick  Baroarossa,  ex* 
presses  this  not  inelegantly  :— 

Romani  gloria  regni 
Nos  Denes  est ;  (juemcunqne  sibi  Oermania  regem 
.PraBhcit,  hunc  dives  subnusso  vertice  Roma 
Accipit,  et  verso  Tiberim  regit  ordine  Rhenas. 

Gtaither^  Ligvrinu$  op.  Struvium  Corpu$  Hist. 
Oerman.f  p.  266. 
Vet  it  appears  from  Otho  of  Frisingen,  an  nnquef - 
iionable  authority,  that  some  Itahan  nobles  con- 
curred, or  at  least  were  present  and  assisting,  in 
the  election  of  Fralerick  nimself,  L  iL,  c.  L 


cities  of  Lombardy.  The  first  of  these 
will  find  a  more  appropriate  place  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  where  I  shall  trace 
the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  power,  fiat 
it  produced  a  long  and  almost  incessant 
state  of  disturbance  in  Italy ;  and  should 
be  mentioned  at  present  as  one  of  the 
main  causes  which  excited  in  that  comi- 
try  a  systematic  opposition  to  the  im* 
perial  authority. 

The  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen-  ^^. 
tury,   were  chiefly  subject  to  \nemJ[ 
the  Greek  empire,  which  had  J^***"" 
latterly  recovered  part  of  its      '* 
losses,  and  exhibited  some  ambition  and 
enterprise,  though  without  any  intrinsic 
vigonr.    They  were  governed  by  a  lieu- 
tenant, styled  Catapan,*  who  resided  at 
Bari  in  Apulia.     On  the  Mediterraneaa 
coast,  three  dutchies,  or  rather  republics, 
of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi,  had  for 
seversu  ages  preserved  their  connexion 
with  the  Greek  empire,  and  acknowl- 
edged   its   nominal   sovereignty.     The 
Lombard    principalities    of    Benevento, 
Salerno,  and  Capua,  had  much  declined 
from  their  ancient  splendour.  The  Greeks 
were,  however,  not  likely  to  attempt  any 
further  conquests :  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople had  relapsed  into  its  \i^al  indo- 
lence ;  nor  had  they  much  rigbt  to  boast 
of  successes,  rather  due  to  Uie  'Baracea 
auxiliaries,  whom  they  Jiired  from  SiciW. 
No   momentous    revolution    apparently 
threatened  the  south  of  Italy,  and  least 
of  all  could  it  be  anticipated  fh)m  what 
quarter  the  storm  was  about  to  gather. 

The  followers  of  RoUo,  who  rested 
from  plunder  and  piracy  in  the  pmticmmi 
quiet  possession  of  Normandy,  oruiaNor 
became  devout  professors  of  the  »*"•  ^ 
Christian  faith,  and  particularly  ^^•'*- 
addicted  to  the  custom  of  pilgrima^ 
which  gratified  their  curiosity  and  spirit 
of  adventure.  In  small  bodies,  wdl 
armed,  on  account  of  the  lawless  charac- 
ter of  the  countries  through  which  they 
passed,  the  Norman  pilgrims  visited  tro 
shrines  of  Italy  and  even  the  Holy  Land. 
Some  of  these,  very  early  in  the  eleventh 
century,  were  engaged  by  a  Lombard 
prince  of  Salerno  against  the  Saracens, 
who  had  invaded  his  territory ;  and 
through  that  superiority  of  valour,  and 
perhaps  of  corporal  strength,  which  this 
singular  people  seem  to  have  possess- 
ed above  all  other  Europeans,  they 
made  surprising  havoc  amonij^  the  eiie- 
my.f    This  exploit  led  to  fr^sh  engage- 

*  Catapanns,  from  kotA  vov,  one  anpIoj<id  iatha 
general  administration  of  af&irs. 
t  6iann'«e,t ii,  p.7  [edit  1753].    I  thoaUi  «fe 
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mentSy  and  these  engagements  drew  new 
adventurers  from  Normandy ;  they  found- 
ed the  little  city  of  Aversa  near  Capua, 
and  were  employed  by  the  Greeks  against 
the  Saracens  of  Sicily.  But,  though  per- 
forming splendid  services  in  this  war, 
they  were  illi  repaid  by  their  ungrateful 
employers ;  and  oelng  by  no  means  of  a 
temper  to  bear  with  injury,  they  revenged 
themselves  by  a  sudden  mvasion  of  Apu- 
lia. This  province  was  speedily  sub- 
dued, and  divided  among  twelve  Norman 
Conqvcsta  couuts  [A.  D.  1042];  but  soon  af- 
0r  Robot  terward  Robert  Guiscard,  one  of 
*'**'*^  twelve  brothers,  many  of  whom 
were  renowned  in  these  Italian  wars, 
acquired  the  sovereignty;  and  adding 
Calabria  to  his  conquests  [A.  D.  1057], 
put  an  end  to  the  long  dominion  of  the 
Eastern  emperors  in  Italy.*  He  reduced 
the  principalities  of  Salerno  and  Bene- 
vento,  in  the  latter  instance  sharing  the 
spoil  with  the  pope,  who  took  the  city  to 
himself,  while  Robert  retained  the  terri- 
tory. His  conquests  in  Greece,  which 
he  invaded  with  the  magnificent  design 
of  overthrowing  the  Eastern  empire, 
were  at  least  equally  splendid,  though 
less  durable.  [A.  D.  1061.]  Roger,  his 
yoongej^  brother,  undertook  meanwhile 
the  romantic  enterprise,  as  it  appeared, 
of  conquering  the  Island  of  Sicily,  with 
a  small  body  of  Norman  volunteers. 
But  the  Saracens  were  broken  into  petty 
states,  and  discouraged  by  the  bad  suc- 
cess of  their  brethren  in  Spain  and  Sar- 
dinia. After  many  years  of  war,  Roger 
became  sole  master  of  Sicily,  and  took 
the  title  of  count.  The  son  of  this  prince, 
npon  the  extinction  of  Robert  Guiscard's 
posterity,  united  the  two  Norman  sover- 
eignties, and  subjugating  the  free  repub- 
lics of  Naples  and  Amain,  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Capua  [A.  D.  1127],  established 
a  boundary  which  has  hardly  been  changed 
since  his  time.f 

The  first  successes  of  these  Norman 
PtaM  isiTM-  leaders  were  viewed  unfavoura- 
ttaTMof  bly  by  the  popes.  Leo  IX. 
^'''^  marched  in  person  against  Rob- 
ert Guiscard  with  an  army  of  German 

•erve,  that  St.  Marc,  a  more  critical  writer  in  ex- 
amioatioii  of  facts  than  Giannooe,  treats  this  first 
adventare  of  the  Normans  as  onaothenticated. 
~AMg6  Cbronologiqae,  p.  d90. 

*  The  final  blow  was  given  to  the  Greek  domi- 
Datk>Q  over  Italy  by  the  capture  of  Ban,  in  1071, 
after  a  siege  of  foor  years.  It  had  for  some  time 
ham  confined  to  this  single  city.— Mnratori,  St. 
Ilarc 

t  M.  Sisroondi  has  excelled  himself  in  descri- 
me  the  conqoest  of  Amalfi  and  Naples  by  Ro^er 
Gmscard  (t  i,  e.  4) ;  wanning  his  imagination 
viih  viskxis  o[  liberty  and  virtue  in  thoae  obscure 
,  which  no  leal  history  survives  to  dispel 


mercenaries,  but  was  beaten  and  made 
prisoner  in  this  unwise  enterprise,  the 
scandal  of  which  nothing  but  good  for- 
tune could  have  lightened.  He  fell,  how- 
ever, into  the  hands  of  a  devout  pe  fple, 
who  implored  his  absolution  K>r  the 
crime  of  defending  themselves;  and 
whether  through  gratitude,  or  as  the 
price  of  his  liberation,  invested  them 
with  their  recent  conquests  in  Apulia  as 
fiefs  of  the  Holy  See.  This  investiture 
was  repeated  and  enlarged,  as  the  popes, 
especially  in  their  contention  with  Henry 
IV.  and  Hennr  V.,  found  the  advanU^e 
of  using  the  Normans  as  faithful  auxilui- 
ries.  Finally,  Innocent  H.,  in  1139,  con- 
ferred upon  Roger  the  title  of  King  of 
Sicily.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  by 
what  pretence  these  countries  could  be 
claimed  by  the  see  of  Rome  in  sover- 
eignty, unless  by  virtue  of  the  pretended 
donation  of  Constantine,  or  that  of  diOm's 
the  Debonair,  which  is  hardly  less  suspi- 
cious ;*  and,  least  of  all,  how  Innocent 
II.  could  surrender  the  liberties  of  the 
city  of  Naples,  whether  that  was  consid- 
ered as  an  independent  republic,  or  as  a 
portion  of  the  Greek  empire.  But  the 
Normans,  who  had  no  title  but  their 
swords,  were  naturally  glad  to  give  an 
appearance  of  legitimacy  to  their  con- 
quest ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  even 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  powerful  princes 
in  Europe,  never  ceased  to  pay  a  feudal 
acknowledgment  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
The  revolutions  which  time  brought 
forth  on  the  opposite  side  of  Italy  were 
still  more  interesting.  Under  the  Lom- 
bard and  French  princes,  every  profress  of 
city  with  its  adjacent  district  was  thslom- 
subject  to  the  government  and  ^^  ****** 
jurisdiction  of  a  count,  who  was  himself 
subordinate  to  the  duke  or  marquis  of 
the  province.  From  these  counties  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  first  German  em- 
perors to  dismember  particular  towns  or 
tracts  of  country,  granting  them  upon  a 
feudal  tenure  to  rural  lords,  by  many  ot 
whom  also  the  same  title  was  assumed. 
Thus  by  degrees  the  authority  of  the  ori- 
ginal officers  was  confined  almost  to  the 
walls  of  their  own  cities ;  and  in  many 
cases  the  bishops  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
temporal  government,!  and  exercised  the 
functions  which  had  belonged  to  the  count 

*  Muratori  presumes  to  suppose,  that  the  inter 
polated,  if  not  spurious,  grants  of  Louis  the  Debo 
nair,  Otho  I.,  and  Henry  II.,  to  the  see  of  Room^ 
were  promulgated  about  the  time  of  the  first  con- 
cessions to  the  Normans,  in  order  to  give  the  popes 
a  colourable  pretext  to  dispose  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  Italy.    A.  D  1059. 

t  Muratori,  Antiquit  Italic,  Dissert.  8.  A*maU 
d'ltalia,  A.  D.  9d9.    AntihiU  Estensi,  p.  86 
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It  is  impossible  to  ascertsin  the  time  at 
which  the  cities  of  Lombardy  began  to 
assume  a  republican  form  of  government, 
#r  to  trace  with  precision  the  padations 
of  their  progress.  The  last  historian  of 
Italy  asserts,  that  Otho  the  First  erected 
them  into  municipal  communities,  and 
permitted  the  election  of  their  magis- 
trates; but  of  this  he  produces  no  evi- 
dence ;  and  Muratori,  from  whose  author- 
ity it  is  rash  to  depart  without  strong 
reasons,  is  not  only  silent  about  any 
charters,  but  discovers  no  express  une- 
qmvocal  testimonies  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment for  the  whole  eleventh  century.* 
The  first  appearance  of  the  citizens  act- 
mg  for  themselves,  is  in  a  tumult  at  Mi- 
lan, in  991,  when  the  archbishop  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  city.f  But  this  was  a 
transitory  ebuUition,  and  we  must  descend 
lower  for  more  specific  proofs.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  disputed  succession  of  Ar- 
doin  and  Henry,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  age,  and  the  kind  of  interregnum 
which  then  took  place,  gave  the  inhabi- 
tants an  opportumty  of  choosing  magis- 
trates, and  of  sharing  in  public  delibera- 
tions. A  similar  relaxation  indeed  of  gov- 
ernment in  France,  had  exposed  the  peo- 
ple to  greater  servitude,  and  established 
a  feud5  aristocracy.  But  the  feudal  te- 
nures seem  not  to  have  produced  in  Italy 
that  systematic  and  regular  subordination 
which  existed  in  France  during  the  same 
period;  nor  were  the  mutual  duties  of 
the  relation  between  lord  and  vassal  so 
well  understood  or  observed.  Hence  we 
find  not  only  disputes,  but  actual  civil 
war  between  the  lesser  gentry  or  vavas- 
sors,  and  the  higher  nobility,  their  imme- 
diate superiors.  These  dinerences  were 
adjusted  by  Conrad  the  Salic,  who  pub- 
lished a  remarkable  edict  in  1037,  by 
which  the  feudal  law  of  Italv  was  re- 
duced to  more  certainty.^  From  this 
disunion  among  the  members  of  the  feu- 
dal confederacy,  it  was  more  easy  for  the 
citizens  to  render  themselves  secure 
against  its  dominion.  The  cities,  too,  of 
Lombardy,  were  far  more  populous  and 
better  defended  than  those  of  France; 
they  had  learned  to  stand  sieves  in  the 
Hungarian  invasions  of  the  tenm  century, 
and  had  acquired  the  right  of  protect- 
ing themselves  by  strong  fortifications. 
Those  which  had  been  placed  under  the 
temporal  government  of  their  bishops 
nad  peculiar  advantages  in  struggling  for 

*  Sitmondi,  t  L,  p.  97,  38i.    Muratori,  Dissert 
40. 
t  Murmtori,  Aontli  dltalia. 
t  Ibid.    St  Hue. 


emancipation.*  This  circumstance  m  the 
state  of  Lombardy  I  consider  as  hichly 
important  towards  explaining  the  subse- 
quent revolution.  Notwithstanding  sev- 
eral exceptions,  a  churchman  was  less 
likely  to  be  bold  and  active  in  command 
than  a  soldier;  and  the  sort  of  election 
which  was  always  necessary,  and  some- 
times more  than  nominal,  on  a  vacancy 
of  the  see,  kept  up  among  the  citizens  a 
notion  that  the  authority  of  their  bishop 
and  chief  magistrate  emanated  in  some 
degree  from  themselves.  In  many  in- 
stances, especially  in  the  church  of  Milan, 
the  earliest,  perhaps,  and  certainly  the 
most  famous  of  Lombard  republics,  there 
occurred  a  disputed  election;  two,  or 
even  three  competitors,  claimed  the 
archiepiscopal  functions,  and  were  com- 
pelled, in  the  absence  of  the  emperors, 
to  obtain  the  exercise  of  them  by  means 
of  their  own  faction  among  the  citizens.f 
These  were  the  general  causes,  which, 
operating  at  various  times  during  the 
eleventh  century,  seem  gradually  to  have 


*  The  bishops  seem  to  have  become  counts, 
or  temporal  governors  of  their  sees,  about  the 
end  of  the  tenth,  or  before  the  middle  of  the  elev- 
enth century.— Muratori,  Dis.  8.  Denina,  1.  ix., 
c.  11.  St.  Marc,  A.  D.  1041, 1047, 1070.  Jn  Ar- 
nulTs  History  of  Milan,  written  before  the  close  ol 
the  latter  age,  we  have  a  contemporarr  evidence. 
And  ftom  the  perusal  of  that  wo»  I  should  infer, 
that  the  archbishop  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  1  ItJi 
century,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  an 
assembly  of  the  citizens,  or  at  least  a  part  of  th< 
citizens,  partook  in  the  administration  of  public  af 
fair8.~Muratori,  Scriptores  Rerum  ItaHcarum,  t 
iv.,  p.  ]6, 22, 23,  and  particularly  the  last.  In  most 
cities  to  the  eastward  of  the  Tesino,  the  bishops 
lost  their  temporal  authority  in  the  twelfth  centa 
ry,  though  the  archbishop  of  Milan  had  no  small 
prerogatives  while  that  citv  was  governed  as  a  re 
public.  But  in  Piedmont  they  continued  longer  is 
the  enjoyment  of  power.  Vercelli  and  even  Turin 
were  almost  subject  to  their  respective  prelates  till 
the  thirteenth  century.  For  this  reason  among 
others,  the  Piedmontese  cities  are  hardly  to  b« 
reckoned  amonc  the  republics  of  Lombardy.— De- 
nina, fstoria  delrltalia  Occidentale,  t.  i.,  p.  191. 

t  Muratori,  A.  D.  1345.  Sometimes  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  city  refused  to  acknowledge  a  bishop 
named  by  the  emperor,  as  happened  at  Pavia  and 
Asti  about  1057.— Arnulf,  p.  22.  This  was,  in  oih 
er  words,  setting  up  themselves  as  republics.  Bnl 
the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  occurred 
in  1070,  when  the  Milanese  sbsolutely  rejected 
Godfrey,  appointed  by  Henry  IV..  and  after  a  r« 
sistancc  of  several  years,  obliged  the  emperor  t« 
fix  upon  another  person.  The  city  had  been  pre 
viously  involved  in  longandSriolent  tumults,  wbie^ 
though  rather  belongmg  to  ecclesiastical  than  ci^il 
history,  as  they  arose  out  of  the  endeavours  m&di 
to  reform  the  conduct  snd  enforce  the  celibacy  ol 
the  clergy,  had  a  considerable  tendency  to  diminivb 
the  archbishop's  authority,  and  to  give  a  renublicaa 
cbarac  ter  to  the  inhabitants.  Theae^roceedings  are 
told  at  great  length  by  St.  Marc,  t  lii.,  A.  D.  1056* 
1077.    .\mulf  and  Landulf  are  the  original  sooics* 
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produced  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  Italian  cities.  But  this  part 
of  history  is  very  obscure.  The  archives 
of  all  cities  before  the  reign  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa  have  perished.  For  many 
years  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  con- 
temporary Lombard  historians,  and  those 
of  a  later  age,  who  endeavoured  to  search 
into  the  antiquities  of  their  country,  have 
found  only  some  barren  and  insulated 
events  to  record.  We  perceive,  howev- 
er, throughout  the  eleventh  century,  that 
the  cities  were  continually  in  warfare 
with  each  other.  This,  indeed,  was  ac- 
cording to  the  manners  of  that  age,  and 
no  inference  can  absolutely  be  drawn 
from  it  as  to  their  internal  freedom.  But 
It  is  observable,  that  their  chronicles 
spea^,  in  recording  these  transactions, 
of  the  people,  and  not  of  their  leaders, 
which  is  the  true  republican  tone  of  his- 
tory. Thus,  in  the  Annals  of  Pisa,  we 
read  under  the  years  1002  and  1004,  of 
victories  gained  by  the  Pisans  over  the 
people  of  Lucca ;  m  1006,  that  the  Pisans 
and  Genoese  conquered  Sardinia.*  These 
annals  indeed  are  not  by  a  contemporary 
writer,  nor  perhaps  of  much  authority. 
But  we  have  an  original  account  of  a 
war  that  broke  out  in  1067,  between  Pa- 
▼ia  and  Milan,  in  which  the  citizens  are 
said  to  have  raised  armies,  made  allian- 
ces, hired  foreign  troops,  and  in  every 
respect  acted  uke  independent  states.f 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  power  left  in  the 
empire  to  control  them.  The  two  Hen- 
rys IV.  and  V.  were  so  much  embar- 
rassed during  the  quarrel  concerning  in- 
vestiture and  the  continual  troubles  of 
Germany,  that  they  were  less  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  rising  freedom  of  the 
Italian  cities,  than  to  purchase  their  as- 
sistance by  large  concessions.  Henry 
IV.  granted  a  charter  to  Pisa,  in  1081, 
fun  of  the  most  important  privileges, 
promising  even  not  to  name  any  mar- 
quis of  Tuscany  without  the  people's 
consents  and  it  is  possible,  that  al- 
though the  instruments  have  perished, 
other  places  might  obtain  similar  ad- 
vantages. However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that,  before  the  death  of  Henry 

*  Munt^  Diss.  45.  Aranlfiu,  the  historian  of 
Milan,  makes  no  mention  of  any  temporal  counts, 
which  seems  to  be  a  proof  that  there  were  none  in 
any  authority.  He  speaks  always  of  Mediolanen- 
ses,  Papienses,  Ravenates,  &c.  This  history  was 
wntten  about  1085.  bat  relates  to  the  earlier  part 
of  that  century.  That  of  Landulfus  corroborates 
this  supposition,  which  indeed  is  cai>able  of  proof 
as  to  Biilaa  and  several  other  cities  in  which  the 
temporal  goremment  had  been  legally  vested  in 
the  biaho(Hk 

t  Marst..  Diss.  45.  Amutf. ,  Hist  Mediolan.,  p.  22. 

t  Murat.,  Disseft.  45. 

Id 


v.,  in  1125,  almost  all  the  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  many  among  those  of  Tusca- 
ny, were  accustomed  to  elect  their  own 
magistrates,  and  to  act  as  independent 
communities,  in  waging  war  ana  in  do- 
mestic government.* 

The  territory  subjected  originally  to 
the  count  or  bishop  of  these  Their  acqut- 
cities  had  been  reduced,  as  I  utiooao? 
mentioned  above,  by  numerous  ••frttorj 
concessions  to  the  rural  nobility.  But 
the  new  republics,  deeming  themselves 
entitled  to  all  which  their  former  gov- 
ernors had  once  possessed,  began  to 
attack  their  nearest  neighbours,  and  to 
recover  the  sovereignty  of  all  their  ai^ 
cient  territory.  They  besieged  the  cas- 
tles of  the  rural  counts,  and  successively 
reduced  them  into  subjection.  They 
suppressed  some  minor  communities, 
which  had  been  formed,  in  imitation  of 
themselves,  by  little  towns  belonging 
to  their  district.  Sometimes  they  pur- 
chased feudal  superiorities  or  territorial 
jurisdictions,  and,  according  to  a  policy 
not  unusual  with  the  stronger  party,  con- 
verted the  rights  of  property  into  those 
of  govemment.f  Hence,  at  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  we  are  assured 
by  a  contemporary  writer,  that  hardly 
any  nobleman  could  be  found  except  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  had  not  sub- 
mitted to  some  city.J  We  may  except 
also,  I  should  presume,  the  families  of 
Este  and  Malaspina,  as  well  as  that  of 
Savoy.  Muratori  produces  many  charters 
of  mutual  compact  between  the  noUes 
and  the  neighbouring  cities;  whereof 
one  invariable  article  is,  that  the  former 
should  reside  within  the  walls  a  certain 
number  of  months  in  the  year.^  The 
rural  nobility,  thus  deprived  of  the  inde- 
pendence which  had  endeared  their  cas- 
tles, imbibed  a  new  ambition  of  directing 
the  mimicipal  government  of  the  cities, 
which,  during  the  first  period  of  the  re- 
publics,  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
superior  families.  It  was  the  sagacious 
policy  of  the  Lombards  to  invite  settlers 
by  throwing  open  to  them  the  privileges 
of  citizenslup,  and  sometimes  they  even 
bestowed  them  by  compulsion.    Some- 


*  Murat.,  Annali  d*Ital..  A.  D.  1107. 

t  Ildominio  utile  delle  citt4  e  de'  villaggi  era  tal 
volta  diviso  fra  due  o  pid  padroni,  ossia  che  8*as- 
segnassero  a  ciascund  diversi  quartieri,  o  si  divi- 
dessero  i  proventi  della  gabelle,  owero  che  I'uno 
signore  godesse  d'una  spezie  della  giurisdizione, 
e  I'altro  d*un'  altra.— Denina,  1.  xii.,  c.  3.  This 
produced  a  vast  intricacy  of  titles,  which  was  of 
course  advantageous  to  those  who  wanted  a  pr^ 
text  for  robbing  their  neighbours. 

t  Otho  Frismgens.,  L  li,  c.  13. 

i  Murat.,  Diss.  49. 
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times  a  city,  imitating  the  wisdom  of 
ancient  Rome,  granted  tkese  privileges 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  another.*  Thus 
the  principal  cities,  and  especially  Milan, 
reached,  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  a  degree  of  population  very  far 
beyond  that  of  the  capitals  of  the  great 
kingdoms.  Within  their  strong  walls  and 
deep  trenches,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
well-peopled  streets,  the  industrious  dwelt 
secure  from  the  license  of  armed  pilla- 
gers and  the  oppression  of  feudal  tyrants. 
Artisans,  whom  the  military  landholders 
contemned,  acquired  and  deserved  the 
right  of  bearing  arms  for  their  own  and 
the  public  defence.f  Their  occupations 
became  liberal,  because  they  were  the 
foundation  of  their  political  franchises ; 
Ihe  citizens  were  classed  in  companies 
according  to  their  respective  crafts ;  each 
of  which  had  its  tribune  or  standard-bearer 
(gonfalonier),  at  whose  command,  when 
any  tumult  arose  or  enemy  threatened, 
they  rushed  in  arms  to  muster  in  the 
market-place. 

But,  unhappily,  we  cannot  extend  the 
Their  mutoai  sympathy,  which  institutions 
tnimositiw.  so  fuU  of  Hbcrty  create,  to  the 
national  conduct  of  these  little  republics. 
Their  love  of  freedom  was  alloyed  by 
that  restless  spirit,  from  which  a  democ- 
racy is  seldom  exempt,  of  tyrannising 
over  weaker  neighbours.  They  played 
over  again  the  tragedy  of  ancient  Greece, 
with  adl  its  circumstances  of  inveterate 
hatred,  unjust  ambition,  and  atrocious 
retaliation,  though  with  less  consummate 
actors  upon  the  scene.  Among  all  the 
Lombard  cities,  Milan  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous, as  well  for  power  and  popula- 
tion, as  for  the  abuse  of  those  resour- 
ces by  arbitrary  and  ambitious  conduct. 
Thus,  in  1111,  they  razed  the  town  of 
Lodi  to  the  ground,  distributing  the  in- 
habitants among  six  villages,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  an  unrelenting  despo- 
lism-t    Thus,  in  1118,  they  commenced 


*  Murat,  Di89.  49. 

t  Otho  Frisingensis  ap.  Murat  Scr.  Rer.  Ital., 
t.  vi.,  p.  708.  Ut  etiam  ad  comprimendos  ricinos 
maleri4  Don  careant,  inferiohs  ordinia  juveneSf  irel 
quoalibet  contemptibilium  etiam  mechanicarum  ar- 
tium  opificea,  quoa  ceters  gentes  ab  honeatioribus 
et  UbetiohbuB  atudiia  tanauam  pestem  propellunt, 
ad  miUtiaB  cinffulam,  vel  oignitatum  gradua  asau- 
mere  non  dedignantur.  Ex  <)uo  factum  eat,  ut 
ccteria  orbia  civitatibua,  divitua  et  potentiA  pre- 
emineant. 

t  The  animoaity  between  Milan  and  Lodi  waa  of 
very  old  atanding.  It  originated,  according  to  Ar- 
Qulf.  in  the  reaiatance  made  by  the  inhabitanto  of 
the  latter  city  to  an  attempt  made  by  Archbiahop 
Eribert  to  force  a  biahop  of  hia  own  nomination 
upon  theuL    The  bloodshed,  plunder,  and  conlla- 

rationa  which  had  ensued,  would,  he  aays,  fill  a 

flume  if  they  w«re  related  at  length.— Scriptoret 


a  war  of  ten  years'  duration  with  the 
little  city  of  Como ;  but  the  surprising 
perseverance  of  its  inhabitants  procured 
for  them  better  terms  of  capitulation, 
though  they  lost  their  original  independ- 
ence. The  Cremonese  treated  so  harsh- 
ly the  town  of  Crema,  that  it  revolted 
from  them,  and  put  itself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Milan.  Cities  of  more  equal 
forces  carried  on  interminable  hostilities  ^ 
by  wasting  each  other's  territory,  de- 
strojdng  the  harvests,  and  burning  the  vil- 
lages. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  emperors, 
meanwhile,  though  not  very  ef-  sorewignty 
fective,  was  in  theory  always  of  the  em 
admitted.  Their  name  was  >*""• 
used  in  public  acts,  and  appeared  upou 
the  coin.  When  they  came  into  Italy, 
they  had  certain  customary  supphes  of 
provisions  called  fodrum  regale,  at  the 
expense  of  the  city  where  they  resided ; 
during  their  presence,  all  infenor  magis- 
tracies were  suspended,  and  the  right  of 
jurisdiction  devolved  upon  them  alone 
jBut  such  was  the  jealousy  of  the  Lom- 
bards, that  they  built  the  royal  palaces 
without  their  gates;  a  precaution  to 
which  the  emperors  were  compelled  to 
submit.  This  was  at  a  very  early  time 
a  subject  of  contention  between  the  in- 
habitants of  Pavia  and  Conrad  II.,  whose 
Kalace,  seated  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  they 
ad  demolished  in  a  sedition,  and  were 
unwilling  to  rebuild  in  that  situation.* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Italy  when 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  duke  of  Pmiariek 
Swabia,  and  nephew  of  the  last  BarbtroMa. 
emperor,  Conrad  III.,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Germany.  His  accession  forms  the 
commencement  of  a  new  period,  the  du- 
ration of  which  is  about  one  hundred 
years,  and  which  is  terminated  by  the 
death  of  Conrad  IV.,  the  last  emperor  ol 
the  house  of  Swabia.  It  is  characteri- 
zed, like  the  former,  by  three  distinguish- 
ing features  in  Italian  history ;  the  vie-  - 
torious  struggle  of  the  Lombard  and  oth- 
er cities  for  independence,  the  final  es- 
tablishment of  a  temporal  sovereignty 
over  the  middle  provinces  by  the  popes, 
and  the  union  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
to  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Swabia. 
In  Frederick  Barbarossa  the  Italians 
found  a  very  different  sovereign  from 
the  two  last  emperors,  Lothaire  and  Con- 
rad III.,  who  had  seldom  appeared  in 


Rerum  Italic,  t  It.,  p.  16. 
ho 


And  this  ia  the  teeti 

mony  of  a  writer  who  did  not  lire  beyond  I08&. 
SoTenty  years  more,  either  of  hostility  or  aervkude* 
elapaed,  before  Lodi  waa  permitted  to  respire. 

*  Otho  Friaingenus,  p.  710.    Moraton,  ▲.  D 
1027. 
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Italy,  aiid  with  forces  quite  inadequate 
to  control  such  insubordinate  subjects. 
The  distinguished  valour  and  ability  of 
this  prince  rendered  a  severe  and  arbi- 
trary temper,  and  a  haughty  conceit  of 
his  imperial  rights,  more  formidable.  He 
believed,  or  professed  to  believe,  the 
magnificent  absurdity,  that,  as  successor 
of  Augustus,  he  inherited  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world.  In  tlie  same  right  he 
more  powerfully,  if  not  more  rationally, 
laid  claim  to  the  entire  prerogatives  of 
the  Roman  emperors  over  their  own  sub- 
jects ;  and  in  this  the  professors  of  the 
dvil  law,  which  was  now  diligently  stud- 
ied, lent  him  their  aid  with  the  utmost 
servility.  To  such  a  disposition  the  self- 
government  of  the  Lombard  cities  ap- 
peared mere  rebellion.  Milan,  especisd- 
ly,  the  most  renowned  of  them  all,  drew 
down  upon  heiself  his  inveterate  re- 
sentment. He  found,  unfortunately,  too 
good  a  pretence  in  her  behaviour  towards 
Lodi.  Two  natives  of  that  ruined  city 
threw  themselves  at  the  emperor's  feet, 
imi^oring  him,  as  the  ultimate  source  of 
justice,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  their 
country.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
terror  uispired  by  Milan,  that  the  consuls 
of  Lodi  disavowed  the  complaints  of  their 
oountr3rmen,  and  the  inhabitants  trembled 
at  the  danger  of  provoking  a  summary 
vengeance,  against  which  the  imperial 
arms  seemed  no  protection.*  The  Mi- 
lanese, however,  fU)stained  from  attack- 
ing the  people  of  Lodi,  though  they  treat- 
ed with  contempt  the  emperor's  order  to 
leave  them  at  lioerty.  Frederick,  mean- 
while, came  into  Italy,  and  held  a  diet  at 
RoncagHa,  where  complaints  poured  in 
from  many  quarters  against  the  Milanese. 
Pavia  and  Cremona,  their  ancient  ene- 
mies, were  impatient  to  renew  hostiUties 
mider  the  imperial  auspices.  Brescia,' 
Tortona,  and  Crema  were  allies,  or  rath- 
er dependants,  of  Milan.  Frederick  soon 
took  occasion  to  attaclc  the  latter  confed- 
eracy. Tortona  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der, and  levelled  to  the  ground.  But  a 
feudal  army  was  soon  dissolved;  the 
emperor  had  much  to  demand  his  atten- 
tion at  Rome,  where  he  was  on  ill  terms 
with  Adrian  IV. ;  and  when  the  imperial 
tro^s  were  withdrawn  from  Lombardy, 
the  Milanese  rebuilt  Tortona,  and  expell- 
ed the  citizens  of  Lodi  from  their  dwel- 
lings.   Fi-ederick  assembled  a  fresh  army, 

*  See  an  iiiterestinf  account  of  these  circum- 
ttances  in  Um  narrative  of  Otho  Morena,  a  citizen 


remembered  the  proTocatkms  of  Lodi.— Hist,  des 
B^bl.ltal,t.  a,p.  102. 


to  which  almost  every  city  of  Lombardy, 
willingly  or  by  force,  contributed  its  mi- 
litia. It  is  said  to  have  exceeded  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  The  Milanese  shut 
themselves  up  within  their  walls;  and 
perhaps  might  have  defied  the  imperial 
forces,  if  their  immense  population,  which 
gave  them  confidence  m  arms,  had  not 
exposed  them  to  a  different  enemy.  Mi- 
lan was  obhged  by  hunger  to  capitulate, 
upon  conditions  not  very  severe,  if  a  van- 
quished people  could  ever  safely  rely 
upon  the  convention  that  testifies  their 
submission. 

-[A.  D.  1168.]  Frederick,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Milan,  held  a  diet  at  Ron-  Diet  of 
cagUa,  where  the  effect  of  his  vie-  »<»«»«"«* 
tories  was  fatally  perceived.  The  bishops, 
the  higher  nobihty,  thela\ryers,  vied  with 
one  another  in  exalting  his  prerogatives. 
He  defined  the  resalian  rights,  as  they 
were  called,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
clude the  cities  and  private  proprietors 
from  coining  money,  and  from  tolls  or  ter- 
ritorial dues,  which  they  had  for  many 
years  possessed.  These,  no wever,  he  per-% 
mitted  them  to  retain  for  a  pecuniary  stip- 
ulation. A  more  important  innovation 
was  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  with 
the  title  of  podesta,  to  administer  justice, 
concurrently  with  the  consuls;  but  he 
soon  proceeded  to  abolish  the  latter  of- 
fice in  many  cities,  and  to  throw  the 
whole  government  into  the  hands  of  his 
own  magistrates.  He  prohibited  the  cit- 
ies from  levying  war  aiainst  each  other. 
It  may  be  presumed,  that  he  showed  no 
favour  to  Milan.  The  capitulation  was 
set  at  naught  in  its  most  express  provis- 
ions ;  a  podesta  was  sent  to  supersede  the 
consuls,  and  part  of  the  territory  taken 
away.  Whatever  might  be  the  risk  of 
resistance,  and  the  ^lilanese  had  experi- 
enced enough  not  to  undervalue  it,  they 
were  determined  rather  to  see  their  liber- 
ties at  once  overthrown,  than  gradually 
destroyed  by  a  faithless  tyrant.  They 
availed  themselves  of  the  absence  of  his 
army  to  renew  the  war.  Its  issue  was 
more  calamitous  than  that  of  the  last. 
Almost  all  Lombardy  lay  patient  under 
subjection.  The  small  town  of  Crema, 
always  the  faithful  ally  of  Milan,  stood  a 
memorable  siege  against  the.  imperial 
army ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  ultimate- 
ly compelled  to  capitulate  for  their  hves, 
and  the  vindictive  Cremonese  razed  their 
dwellings  to  the  ground.*  But  all  smaller 


*  The  siege  of  Crema  is  told  at  great  length  hj 
Otto  Morena ;  it  is  interesting,  not  only  as  a  display 
of  extraordinary,  though  unsuccessral,  fterseve 
ranee  and  intrepidity,  but  as  the  most  detailed  ac 
coont  of  the  methodt  used  in  th   attack  and  d^ 
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Gaptare  and  Calamities  were  forgotten,  when 
deiirucijoii  the  great  city  of  Milan,  worn 
of  Milan,  jj^j  jjy  famine  rather  than  sub- 
dued by  force,  was  reduced  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  Lombardy  stood  in  anx- 
ious suspense  to  know  the  determination 
of  Frederick  respecting  this  ancient  me- 
tropolis, the  seat  of  the  early  Christian 
emperors,  and  second  only  to  Rome  in 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Latin  church.  A 
delay  of  three  weeks  excited  fallacious 
hi>pes ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  an 
order  was  given  to  the  Milanese  to  evac- 
uate their  habitations.  The  deserted 
streets  were  instantly  occupied  by  the 
imperial  army ;  the  people  of  Pavia  and 
Cremona,  of  Lodi  and  Como,  were  com- 
missioned to  revenge  themselves  on  the 
respective  quarters  of  the  city  assigned 
to  them ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  pillaged 
churches  stood  alone  amid  the  ruins  of 
what  had  been  Milan. 

[A.  D.  1162.]  There  was  now  little  left 
of  that  freedom  to  which  Lombardy  had 
aspired:  it  was  gone  like  a  pleasant 
dream,  and  she  awoke  to  the  fears  and 
miseries  of  servitude.  Frederick  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  his  vindictive  temper,  and 
of  the  policy  usual  among  statesmen. 
He  abrogated  the  consular  resimen  in 
some  even  of  the  cities  which  had  sup- 
ported him,  and  established  his  podesta 
m  their  place.  This  magistrate  was  al- 
ways a  stranger,  frequently  not  even  an 
Italian ;  and  he  came  to  his  office  with 
all  those  prejudices  against  the  people  he 
was  to  govern,  which  cut  off  every  hope 
of  justice  and  humanity.  The  citizens  of 
Lombardy,  especially;  the  Milanese,  who 
had  been  dispersed  in  the  villages  ad- 
joining their  ruined  capital,  were  unable 
to  meet  the  perpetual  demands  of  tribute. 
In  some  parts,  it  is  said,  two  thirds  of  the 
produce  of  their  lands,  the  only  wealth 
that  remained,  were  extorted  from  them 
by  the  imperial  officers.  It  was  in  vain 
that  they  prostrated  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  Frederick.  He  gave  at  the  best 
only  vague  promises  of  redress;  they 
were  in  his  eyes  rebels,  his  delegates  had 
acted  as  faithful  officers,  whom,  even  if 
they  had  gone  a  little  beyond  his  inten- 
tions, he  could  not  be  expected  to  punish. 

But  there  still  remained,  at  the  heart 
of  Lombardy,  the  strong  principle  of  na- 
tional Uberty,  imperishable  among  the 
perishable  armies  of  her  patriots,  incon- 
smuable  in  the  conflagration  of  her  cities.** 

fence  of  fortified  places,  before  the  introduction  of 
artillery .—ScriD.  Rer.  Ital..  t  vi.,  p.  1032-1052. 
•  Que  neque  Uardaniis  campis  potuere  perire, 
N«»c  cum  capta  capi,  nee  cum  combusta  cremari. 

Ennmt. 


I  Those  whom  private  animosities  had  lad 
'  to  assist  the  German  conqueror,  blushed 
'  at  the  degradation  of  their  country,  and 
at  the  share  they  had  taken  in  it.  [A.  D. 
1167.]  A  lea^rue  was  secretly  Lea-^eor 
formed,  in  which  Crenaona,  one  Lorabu^y 
of  the  chief  cities  on  the  imperi-  J?i"Lw 
I  al  side,  took  a  prominent  part.  ""^ 
Those  beyond  the  Adige,  hitherto  no 
much  engaged  in  the  disputes  of  centra 
Lombardy,  had  already  formed  a  separate 
confederacy,  to  secure  themselves  from 
encroachments,  which  appeared  the  moro 
unjust  as  they  had  never  borne  arms 
against  the  emperor.  [A.  D.  1164.]  Their 
first  successes  corresponded  to  the  jus- 
tice of  their  cause ;  Frederick  was  re- 
pulsed from  the  territory  of  Verona,  a 
fortunate  augury  for  the  rest  of  Lombar- 
dy. These  two  clusters  of  cities,  on  the 
east  and  west  of  the  Adige,  now  uni 
ted  themselves  into  the  famous  Lombard 
League,  the  terms  of  which  were  settled 
in  a  general  diet.  Their  alliance  was  to 
last  twenty  years;  during  which  they 
pledged  themselves  to  mutual  assistance 
against  any  one  who  should  exact  more 
from  them  than  they  had  been  used  to 
perform  from  the  time  of  Henry,  to  the 
first  coming  of  Frederick  into  Italy ;  im- 
plying in  t^s  the  recovery  of  their  elect- 
ive magistracies,  their  ri^ts  of  war  and 
peace,  and  those  lucrative  privileffes, 
which,  under  the  name  of  regalian,  had 
been  wrested  from  them  in  the  diet  of 
Roncaglia.* 

This  union  of  the  Lombard  cities  was 
formed  at  a  very  favourable  juncture. 
Frederick  had,  almost  ever  since  his  ac- 
cession, been  engaged  in  open  hostility 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  was  pursuing 
the  fruitless  policy  of  Henry  IV.,  who 
had  endeavoured  to  substitute  an  anti- 
pope  of  his  own  faction  for  the  legitimate 
pontiff.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  scheme, 
hte  had  besiei^ed  Rome  with  a  great  army, 
which,  the  citizens  resisting  k>nger  than 
he  expected,  fell  a  prey  to  the  autumnal 
pestilence  that  visits. the  neighbourhood 

*  For  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  Lombard 
leap^ue,  besides  the  usual  authorities,  see  Muratori'a 
48tn  dissertation.  The  words,  a  tempore  Hen- 
rici  Regis  usque  ad  inlroitum  imperatons  Frederi- 
ci,  leave  it  ambiguous  which  of  the  Henries  was  in- 
tended. Muratori  thinks  it  was  Henry  IV.,  be- 
cause the  cities  then  began  to  be  independent.  It 
seems,  however,  natural,  when  a  king  is  mention- 
ed without  any  numerical  designation,  to  interpret 
it  of  the  last  bearing  that  name ;  as  we  say  K  ing 
William  for  William  the  Third.  And  certauly 
the  liberties  of  Lombardy  were  more  perfect  under 
Henry  V.  than  his  father;  besides  which,  the  out 
reign  might  still  be  remembered,  tstd  the  other 
rested  in  tradition.  The  question*  ho  ivever,  it  oi 
little  moment. 
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of  that  capitaL  The  flower  of  Geiman 
nobihty  was  cut  off  by  this  calamity,  and 
the  emperor  recrossod  the  Alps,  entirely 
Qnable  for  the  present  to  withstand  the 
Lombard  confederacy.  Their  first  overt 
act  of  insmrection  was  the  rebuilding  of 
Milan ;  the  confederate  troops  all  joined 
in  this  undertaking;  and  the  Milanese, 
still  numerous,  though  dispersed  and  per- 
secuted, revived  as  a  powerful  republic. 
Lodi  wisis  compelled  to  enter  into  the 
league ;  Pavia  alone  continued  on  the  im- 
perial side.  As  a  check  to  Pavia,  and  to 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  the  most  po- 
tent of  the  independent  nobility,  the  Lom- 
bards planned  the  erection  of  a  new  city 
between  the  confines  of  these  two  ene- 
mies, in  a  rich  plain  to  the  south  of  the 
Po,  and  bestowed  upon  it,  in  compliment 
to  the  pope,  Alexander  III.,  the  name  of 
Alessandria.  Though,  from  its  hasty 
construction,  Alessandria  was,  even  in 
that  age,  deemed  rude  in  appearance,  it 
rapidly  became  a  thriving  and  populous 
city.*  The  intrinsic  energy  ana  resour- 
ces of  Lombardy  were  now  made  mani- 
fest. Frederick,  who  had  triumphed  by 
their  disunion,  was  unequal  to  contend 
against  their  league.  After  several  years 
of  indecisive  war,  the  emperor  invaded 
Ihe  Milanese  territory,  but  the  confeder- 
ates gave  him  battle,  and  gained  a  com- 
BMiie  or  plete  victory  at  Legnano.  [A.  D. 
I^f"*"*-  1176.1  Frederick  escaped  alone 
and  disguised  from  the  field,  with  little 
hope  of  raising  a  fresh  army,  though  still 
reluctant  from  shame  to  acquiesce  in  the 
freedom  of  Lombardy.  He  was  at  length 
persuaded,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
republic  of  Venice,  to  consent  to  a  truce 
of  six  years,  the  provisional  terms  of 
which  were  all  favourable  to  the  league. 
It  vras  weakened,  however,  by  the  de- 
fection of  some  of  its  own  members; 
Cremona,  which  had  never  cordially  uni- 
ted Mrith  her  ancient  enemies,  made  sep- 
arate conditions  with  Frederick,  and  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  named  among  the  cit- 
ies on  the  imperial  side  in  the  armistice. 
Tortona,  and  even  Alessandria,  followed 
the  same  course  during  the  six  years  of 
its  duration ;  a  fatal  testimony  of  unsub- 
dued animosities,  and  omen  of  the  calam- 
ities of  Italy.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
truce,  Frederick's  aijadety  to  secure  the 
crown  for  his  son  overcame  his  pride, 

•  Alestandria  was  turoamed,  in  derisioii,  della 
pa^ia:  from  the  thatch  with  which  the  housea 
wm  covered.  Frederick  waa  very  deairooa  to 
change  iu  name  to  Cssarea,  as  it  ia  actually  call- 
ed in  the  peace  of  Conatance,  being  at  that  time 
an  the  imperial  side  Bvt  it  aoon  recorered  ita 
r  appellatioQ. 


and*  tie  famous  peace  of  Con-  p^iceoi 
stance  [A.  D.  1183]  established  csnaum^t 
the  Lombard  republics  in  real  independ 
ence.  j^ 

By  the  treaty  of  Constance,  the  cities 
were  maintained  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  regalian  rights,  whether  within  their 
walls  or  in  their  district,  which  they 
could  claim  by  usace.  Those  of  levvinf 
war,  of  erecting  fortifications,  and  of 
administering  civil  and  criminal  justice, 
were  specially  mentioned.  The  nomina- 
tion of  their  consuls,  or  other  magistrates, 
was  leA  absolutely  to  the  citizens ;  but 
they  were  to  receive  the  investiture  of 
their  office  from  an  imperial  legate.  The 
customary  tributes  of  provision  during 
the  emperor's  residence  in  .Italy  were 
preserved ;  and  he  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point in  every  city  a  judge  of  appeal  m 
civil  causes.  The  Lombard  league  was 
confirmed,  and  the  cities  were  permitted 
to  renew  it  at  their  own  discretion ;  but 
they  were  to  take  every  ten  vears  an 
oath  of  fideUty  to  the  emperor.  This  just . 
compact  preserved,  along  with  every  se- 
curity for  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  the 
cities,  as  much  of  the  imperial  prero^ 
tives  as  could  be  exercised  m  a  foreign 
sov^eign,  consistently  with  the  people's 
happiness.* 

The  successful  insurrection  of  Lom- 
bardy is  a  memorable  refutation  of  that 
system  of  policy  to  which  its  advocates 
gave  the  appellation  of  vigorous,  and 
which  they  perpetually  hold  forth  as  the 
only  means  through  which  a  disaffected 
people  are  to  be  restrained.  By  a  certain 
class  of  statesmen,  and  by  all  men  of  harsh 
and  violent  disposition,  measures  of  con- 
ciliation, adherence  to  the  spirit  of  trea- 
ties, regard  to  ancient  privileges,  or  to 
those  rules  of  moral  justice  which  are 
paramount  to  all  positive  right,  are  al- 
ways treated  with  derision.  Terror  is 
their  only  specific,  and  the  physical  inar 
bility  to  rebel  their  only  security  for  alle 
giance.  But  if  the  razing  of  cities,  the 
abrogation  of  privileges,  the  empoverish- 
ment  and  oppression  of  a  nation,  could 
assure  its  constant  submission,  Frederick 
Barbarossa  would  never  have  seen  the 
militia  of  Lombardy  arrayed  against  him 
at  Legnano.  Whatever  may  be  the  pres- 
sure upon  a  conquered  people,  there  will 
come  a  moment  of  their  recoil.  Nor  is 
it  material  to  allege,  in  answer  to  the 
present  instance,  that  the  accidental  de- 
struction of  Frederick's  army  by  disease 
enabled  the  cities  of  Lombardy  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  resistance.    The  fact  may 

*  Muratori,  Antiqaitatet  Italia,  Diss  50 
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^  ell  be  diluted ;  since  Lombardy,  when 
united,  appears  to  have  been  more  than 
equal  to  a  contest  with  any  German  force 
that  could  have  been  brought  against  her ; 
but,  even  if  we  admit  the  effect  of  this 
circumstance,  it  only  exhibits  the  preca- 
riousness  of  a  policy,  which  collateral 
events  are  always  liable  to  disturb.  Prov- 
idence reserves  to  itself  various  means, 
by  which  the  bonds  of  the  oppressor  may 
be  broken;  and  it  is  not  for  human  saga- 
city to  anticipate,  whether  the  army  of  a 
conqueror  shall  moulder  in  the  unwhole- 
some marshes  of  Rome,  or  stiffen  with 
frost  in  a  Russian  winter. 

The  peace  of  Constance  presented  a 
noble  opportunity  to  the  Lombards  of 
establishing  a  permanent  federal  union 
of  small  republics ;  a  form  of  government 
congenial  from  the  earliest  ages  to  Italy, 
and  that,  perhaps,  under  which  she  is 
again  destined  one  day  to  flourish.  They 
were  entitled  by  the  provisions  of  that 
vreaty  to  preserve  their  league,  the  basis 
of  a  more  perfect  confederacy,  which  the 
course  of  events  would  have  emancipated 
from  every  kind  of  subjection  to  Germa- 
ny.* But  dark,  lon^-cherished  hatreds, 
and  that  implacable  vmdictiveness  which, 
at  least  in  former  ages,  distinguish^  the 
private  manners  of  Italy,  deformea  her 
national  character,  which  can  only  be  the 
aggregate  of  individual  passions.  For 
revenge  she  threw  away  the  pearl  of 
great  price,  and  sacrificed  even  the  rec- 
ollection of  that  liberty,  which  had 
stalked  like  a  majestic  spirit  among  the 
ruins  of  Milan.t  It  passed  away,  that 
high  disdain  of  absolute  power,  that  stead- 
iness and  self-devotion,  which  raised  the 
half-civilized  Lombards  of  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  level  of  those  ancient  re- 
publics, from  whose  history  our  first  no- 
tions of  freedom  and  virtue  are  derived. 
The  victim  by  turns  of  selfish  and  san- 
guinary factions,  of  petty  t}rrants,  and  of 
foreign  invaders,  Italy  has  fallen  like  a 

♦  Though  there  was  no  permanent  diet  of  the 
Lombard  leagve,  the  consols  and  podestas  of  the 
respective  cities  composing  it  occasionally  met  in 
congress,  to  deliberate  upon  measures  of  seneral 
safety.  Thus  assemUed,  they  were  call^  Rec- 
tores  Societatis  Lombardise.  It  is  evident  that,  if 
Lombardy  had  continued  in  any  degree  to  preserve 
the  spirit  of  union,  this  congress  might  readily 
have  become  a  permanent  body,  like  the  Helvetic 
diet,  with  as  extensive  powers  as  are  necessary  in 
a  federal  constiiution.— Muratori,  Antichitji  ital- 
kne,  t.  iii.,  p.  126,  Dissert  50.  Sismondi,  t  ii, 
p.  189. 
t  Anzi  ^rar  la  Vberfk  mirai, 
R  baciar  lieta  ogni  ruina,  e  dire, 
Ruine  s),  ma  servitjl  non  mai. 

Oaetana  Pattermi  (ouia  piuttosto  Giovan  Bat- 
tUta  Pastorini)  m  Matkku,  Cmi^cnimtnii 
JUria,ToLiil,p.331. 


Star  Arom  its  place  in  heaven ;  she  has 
seen  her  harvests  trodden  down  by  the 
horses  of  the  stranger,  and  the  blood  of 
her  children  wasted  in  quarrels  not  their 
own ;  Conquering  or  conquered,  in  the  in- 
dignant language  of  her  poet,  still  alike  a 
slave,*  a  long  retribution  for  the  tyranny 
of  Rome. 

Frederick  did  not  attempt  to  molest 
the  cities  of  Lombardy  in  the  en-  a«Ucs  oc 
joyment  of  those  privileges  con-  S"^* 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Constance.  His 
ambition  vras  diverted  to  a  new  scheme 
for  aggrandizing  the  house  of  Swabia,  by 
the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son,  Henry, 
with  ConsUmce,  the  aunt  and  heiress  of 
William  II.,  king  of  Sicily.  That  king- 
dom, which  the  first  monarch,  Roger, 
had  elevated  to  a  high  pitch  of  renown 
and  power,  fell  into  decay  through  the 
misconduct  of  his  son  WilUam,  sumamed 
the  Bad,  and  did  not  recover  much  of  its 
lustre  under  the  second  William,  thou^ 
styled  the  Good.  His  death  without 
issue  was  apparently  no  remote  event, 
and  Constance  was  the  sole  le^timate 
surviver  of  the  royal  family.  It  is  a  co- 
rious  circumstance,  that  no  hereditary 
kingdom  appears  absolutely  to  have  ex- 
cluded femides  from  its  throne,  except 
that  which,  from  its  magnitude,  was  of 
all  the  most  secure  from  falling  into  the 
condition  of  a  province.  The  Sicilians 
felt  too  late  the  defect  of  their  constitu- 
tion, which  permitted  an  independent 
people  to  be  transferred,  as  the  dowry  of 
a  woman,  to  a  foreign  prince,  by  whose 
ministers  they  might  justly  expect  to  be 
insulted  and  oppressed.  Henry,  whose 
marriage  with  Constance  took  place  in 
1186,  and  who  succeeded  in  her  right  to 
the  throne  of  Sicily  three  years  afterward, 
was  exasperated  by  a  courageous,  but  un  • 
successful  efibrt  of  the  Nonnan  barons, 
to  preserve  the  crown  for  an  illegitimate 
branch  of  the  royal  family ;  and  Us  reign 
is  disgraced  by  a  series  of  atrocious  cra^ 
elties.  The  power  of  the  house  of  Swa- 
bia was  now  at  its  zenith  on  each  side 
of  the  Alps ;  Henry  received  the  Impe- 
rial crown  the  year  after  his  father^ 
death  in  the  third  crusade,  and  even  pre^ 
vailed  upon  the  princes  of  Germany  to 
elect  his  infant  son  Frederick  as  his  suc- 
cessor. But  his  own  premature  decease 
clouded  the  prospechs  of  his  family :  Con- 
stance survived  him  but  a  year;  and  a 
child  of  four  years  old  was  left  with  the 
inheritance  of  a  kingdom,  which  his  f»> 
ther's  severity  had  rendered  disafifeeted. 


*  Per  aervir  sempre,  o  vincitric*  o  vinta.^  FSb 
caja. 
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and  which  the  leadort  of  German  merce- 
naries in  his  service  desolated  and  dispu- 
ted. I 

During  the  minority  of  Frederick  II., 
iBnoceot  from  1 198  to  1216,  the  papal  chair 
™-      was  filled  by  Imiocent  III. ;   a 
name  second  only,  and  hardly  second,  to 
that  of  Gregory  YII.    Young,  noble,  and 
intrepid,  he  united  with  the  accustomed 
spirit  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation,  which 
no  one  had  ever  carried  to  so  high  a 
point,  the  more  worldly  ambition  of  con- 
sol^ating  a  separate  principality  for  the 
Holy  See  in  the  centre  of  Italy.    The 
real  or  spurious  donations  of  Constantine, 
Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  Louis,  had  given 
rise  to  a  perpetual  claim,  on  the  piut  of 
the  popes,  to  very  extensive  dominions ; 
but  little  of  this  had  been  effectuated,  and 
in  Rome  itself  they  were  thwarted  by 
the  prefect,  an  officer  who  swore  fidelity 
to  the  emperor,  and  by.  the  insubordinate 
spirit  of  the  people.    In  the  very  neigh- 
bouriiood,  the  small  cities  owned  no  sub- 
jection to  the  capital,  and  were  probably 
as  mnch  self-governed  as  those  of  Lom- 
bardy.    One  is  transported  back  to  the 
earliest  times  of  the  republic,  in  reading 
of  the  desperate  wars  between  Rome 
and  Tibur  or  Tusculum,  neither  of  which 
¥ras  subjugated  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelAh  centuiT.    At  a  further  distance 
were  the  dutcny  of  Spoleto,  the  march 
of  Ancona,  and  what  had  been  the  exar- 
chate of  Ravenna,  to  all  of  which  the 
popes  had  more  or  less  grounded  pre- 
tensions.   Early  in  the  last-mentioned 
age,  the    famous    Countess   Matilda,  to 
whose  zealous  protection  Gregory  VII. 
had  been  eminently  indebted  during  his 
long  dispute  with  the  emperor,  granted 
Che  reversion  of  all  her  possessions  to 
the  Holy  See,  first  in  the  lifetime  of 
Gregory,  and  again  under  the  pontificate 
Beqaertof    of  Paschal  III.    These  were 
itecoonieOT  very  extensive,  and  held  by  dif- 
•"""^^^       ferent  titles.    Of  her  vast  impe- 
rial  fiefs,  Mantua,   Modena,   and   Tus- 
cany, she   certainly  could  not  dispose. 
The  dutchy  of  Spoleto  and  march  of  An- 
cona were  supposed  to  rest  upon  a  differ- 
ent footing.    I  confess  myself  not  dis- 
tinctly to  comprehend  the  nature  of  this 
part  of  her  succession.    These  had  been 
formerly  among  the  great  fiefs  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.    But  if  I  understand  it 
rightly,  they  had  tacitly  ceased  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  emperors,  some  years  before 
they  were  seized  by  Godfrey  of  Lorraine, 
father-in-law  and  stepfather  of  Matilda. 
To  his  son,  her  husband,  she  succeeded 
in    the    possession  of  those  countries. 
They  are  commonly  considered  as  her 


allodial  or  patrimonial  property ;  yet  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how,  being  herself  a 
subject  of  the  empire,  she  could  transfer 
even  her  allodial  estates  from  its  sover- 
eignty. Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it 
apparently  be  maintained,  that  she  was 
lawful  sovereign  of  countries  which  had 
not  long  since  been  imperial  fiefs,  and 
the  suzerainty  over  which  had  never 
been  renounced.  The  original  title  of 
the  Holy  See,  therefore,  does  not  seem 
incontestable,  even  as  to  this  part  of  Ma- 
tilda's donation.  But  I  state  with  hesita 
tion  a  difficult^)  to  which  the  authors  I 
have  consulted  do  not  advert.*  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  emperors  kept 
possession  of  the  whole  during  the 
twelfth  century ;  and  treated  both  Spole- 
to and  Ancona  as  parts  of  the  empire, 
notwithstanding  continual  remonstrances 
from  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Frederick  Bar 
barossa,  at  the  negotiations  of  Venice  in 
1177,  promised  to  restore  the  patrimony 
of  Matilda  in  fifteen  years :  but,  at  the 
close  of  that  period,  Henry  VI.  was  not 
disposed  to  execute  this  arrangement, 
ana  granted  the  county  m  fief  to  some 
of  ms  German  followers.  Upon  his 
death,  the  circumstances  were  favourable 
to  Ignocent  III.  The  infant  king  of  Si- 
cily had  been  intrusted  by  Constance  to 
his  ^ardianship.  A  double  election  of 
Philip,  brother  of  Henry  VI.,  and  of  Otho. 
duke  of  Brunswick,  engaged  the  princes 
of  Germany,  who  had  entirely  overlooked 
the  claims  of  young  Frederick,  in  a  doubtp 
ful  civil  war.  Neither  party  was  in  a 
condition  to  enter  Italy ;  and  the  impe- 
rial dignity  was  vacant  for  several  years, 
till,  the  death  of  Philip  removing  one 
competitor,  Otho  IV.,  whom  the  pope 
had  constantly  favoured,  was  crowned 
emperor.  During  this  interval,  the  Ital- 
ians had  no  superior;  and  Innocent 
availed  himself  of  it  to  maintain  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  see.  These  he  backed 
by  the  production  of  rather  a  questiona- 
ble document,  the  will  of  Henry  VI.,  said 
to  have  been  found  among  the  bag^e 
of  Marquard,.one  of  the  German  soldiers, 
who  had  been  invested  with  fiefs 
by  the  late  emperor.  The  cit-  ^^^ 
ies  of  what  we  now  call  the  ec-  wiuLed  by 
clesiastical  state  had  in  the  innocent 
twelfth  century  their  own  muni- 

♦  It  is  almost  hopeless  to  look  for  explicit  infor- 
mation upon  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  the  Ro- 
man see  m  Italian  writers  even  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Muratori,  the  most  learned,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  the  fairest  of  them  all,  moves  cautiously 
over  this  ground;  except  when  the  claims  of 
Rome  happen  to  clash  with  those  of  the  house  of 
Este.    Bat  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myseli 
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cipal  government,  like  those  of  Lombar- 
dy;  but  they  were  far  less  able  to  assert 
a  complete  independence.  They  gladly, 
therefore,  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Holy  See,  which  held  out 
some  prospect  of  securing  them  from 
Marquard,  and  other  rapacious  partisans, 
without  disturbing  their  internal  regula- 
tions. Thus  the  dutchy  of  Spoleto  and 
march  of  Ancona  submitted  to  Innocent 
III. ;  but  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
keep  constant  possession  of  such  exten- 
sive territories,  and  some  years  after- 
ward adopted  the  prudent  course  of 
granting  Ancona  in  fief  to  the  Marquis  of 
£ste.  He  did  not,  as  may  be  supposed, 
neglect  his  authority  at  home ;  the  pre- 
fect of  Rome  was  now  compelled  to 
Bwear  allegiance  to  the  pope,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  regular  impenal  supremacy 
aver  that  city ;  and  the  privileges  of  the 
citizens  were  abridged.  This  is  the 
proper  era  of  that  temporal  sovereignty 
which  the  bishops  of  Rome  possess  over 
their  own  city,  though  still  prevented  by 
various  causes,  for  nearly  three  centu- 
ries, from  becoming  unquestioned  and 
unlimited. 

The  policy  of  Rome  was  now  more 
clearly  defined  than  ever.  In  order  to 
preserve  what  she  had  thus  suddenly 
gained  rather  by  o{^ortunity  than 
strength,  it  was  her  interest  to  enfeeble 
the  imperial  power,  and  consequently  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  the  Italian  re- 
League  or  publics.  Tuscany  had  hitherto 
Ttt«»ny.  been  ruled  by  a  marquis  of  the 
emperor's  appointment,  though  her  cities 
were  flourishing,  and,  within  themselves, 
independent.  In  imitation  of  the  Lom- 
bard confederacy,  and  impelled  by  Inno- 
cent III.,  they  now  (with  the  exception 
of  Pisa,  which  was  always  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  empire)  formed  a  similar 
league  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights. 
In  this  league  the  influence  of  the  pope 
was  far  more  strongly  manifested  than 
in  that  of  Lombardy.  Although  the  lat- 
ter had  been  in  alliance  with  Alexander 
III.,  and  was  formed  during  the  height 
of  his  dispute  with  Frederick,  this  eccle- 
siastical quarrel  mingled  so  little  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty,  that  no  allusion  to  it 
is  found  in  the  act  of  their  confederacy. 
But  the  Tuscan  union  was  expressly  es- 
tablished "for  the  honour  and  aggran- 
dizement of  the  apostolic  see."  The 
members  bound  themselves  to  defend 


the  possessions  and  rights  of  the  churcH , 
and  not  to  acknowledge  any  king  or  em* 
peror  without  the  approbation  of  the 
supreme  pontiflf.*  The  Tuscans,  accord- 
ingly, were  more  thoroughly  attached  to 
the  church  party  than  the  Lombards, 
whose  principle  was  animosity  towards 
the  house  of  Swabia.  Hence,  when  In- 
nocent III.,  some  time  after,  supported 
Frederick  II.  against  the  Emperor  Otho 
IV.,  the  Milanese  and  their  aUies  were 
arranged  on  the  imperial  side;  biit  the 
Tuscans  continued  to  adhere  to  the  pope 
In  the  wars  of  Frederick  Barbarossa 
against  Milan  and  their  allies,  pactiooeof 
we  have  seen  the  cities  of  Lorn-  cueifii  nod 
bardy  divided,  and  a  considera-  G*"^»ii^ 
ble  number  of  them  firmly  attached  to 
the  imperial  interest.  It  does  not  appear, 
I  believe,  from  history,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  that  the  citizens  were 
at  so  early  a  time  divided  among  them- 
selves, as  to  their  line  of  public  policy, 
and  that  the  adherence  of  a  particular 
city  to  the  emperor,  or  to  the  Lombard 
league,  was  only,  as  proved  afterward 
the  case,  that  one  faction  or  another  ac- 
quired an  ascendency  in  its  councils. 
But  jealousies  long  existing  between  the 
difierent  classes,  and  only  suspended  by 
the  national  struggle  which  terminated 
at  Constance,  gave  rise  to  new  modifica- 
tions of  interests,  and  new  relations  to- 
wsurds  the  empire.  About  the  year  ISOO, 
or  perhaps  a  little  later,  the  two  leading 

Earties  which  divided  the  cities  of  Lom- 
ardy,  and  whose  mutual  animosity,  bar- 
ing no  general  subject  of  contention,  re- 
quired the  association  of  a  name  to  di- 
rect as  well  as  invigorate  its  prejudices, 
became  distinguished  by  the  celebrated 
appellations  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins ;  the 
former  adhering  to  the  pa(>al  side,  the 
latter  to  that  of  the  emperor.  These 
names  were  derived  from  Germany,  and 
had  been  the  railing  word  of  faction  for 
more  than  half  a  century  in  that  country, 
before  they  were  transported  to  a  stiil 
more  favourable  soil.  The  Guelfs  took 
their  name  from  a  very  illustrious  family, 
several  of  whom  had  successively  been 
dukes  of  Bavaria  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  The  heiress  of  the  last  of 
these  intermarried  with  a  younger  son  of 
the  house  of  Este,  a  noble  family  settled 
near  Padua,  and  possessed  of  great  es 
tates  on  each  bank  of  the  lower  Po. 
They  gave  birth  to  a  second  line  of 


bj  the  perusal  of  some  drj  and  tedious  disserta- 
tions in  St.  Marc  (Abr6g6  Chronologique  de  PHist. 
de  ritalie,  t.  ivX  who,  with  learning  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Muratori,  possessed  more  opporta- 
oitT  and  inclination  to  speak  oat. 


*  Quod  possessiones  et  jura  sacrosancts  ecdeaoB 
bonA  fide  defenderent ;  et  quod  nullum  in  refsa 
aut  imperatorem  reciperent,  nisi  quern  RomaniM 
pontifez  approbaret.— ^UTat<Hi,  Dissert.  4S  (Latin 
I.  tv.,  p.  320;  Italian,  t.  iii.,  p.  118). 
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Ga^fs,  from  whom  the  royal  house  of 
Bnmswiek  is  descended.  The  name  of 
Ghibelin  is  derived  from  a  village  in 
Franconia,  whence  Conrad  the  Salic 
came,  the  progenitor,  through  females, 
of  the  Swabian  emperors.  At  the  elec- 
tion of  Lothaire,  in  1135,  the  Swabian 
family  were  disappointed  of  what  they 
considered  almost  an  hereditary  posses- 
sion ;  and  at  this  time  an  hostility  appears 
to  have  commenced  between  them  and 
the  house  of  Guelf,  who  were  nearly  re- 
lated to  Lothaire.  Henry  the  Proud,  and 
his  son,  Henry  the  Lion,  representatives 
of  the  latter  family,  were  frequently  per- 
secuted by  the  Swabian  emperors:  but 
their  fortunes  belong  to  the  history  of 
Germany.*  Meanwhile  the  elder  branch, 
though  not  reserved  for  such  glorious 
destinies  as  the  Guelfs,  continued  to 
flourish  in  Italy ;  the  marquises  of  Este 
were  by  far  the  most  powerful  nobles  in 
eastern  Lombardy,  and  about  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  began  to  be  consider- 
ed as  heads  of  the  church  part^  in  their 
neighbourhood.  They  were  frequently 
chosen  to  the  office  of  podestli,  or  chief 
magistrate,  by  the  cities  of  Romagna; 
and  in  1308,  the  people  of  Ferrara  set  the 
fatal  example  of  sacrificing  their  free- 
dom for  tranquillity,  by  electing  Azzo 
yn.,  marquis  of  Este,  as  their  lord  or 
sovereign.t 

Otho  IV.  was  son  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
Qcnoiv.  and  consequently  head  of  the 
Guelfs.  On  his  obtaininff  the  im- 
perial crown,  the  prejudices  of  Itahan 
factions  were  diverted  out  of  their  usual 
channel.  He  was  soon  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  pope,  whose  hostility  to 
the  empire  was  certain,  into  whatever 
hands  it  might  fall.  In  Milan,  however, 
and  generally  in  the  cities  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  Lombard  league  against 
Frederick  L,  hatred  of  the  house  of  Swa- 
bia  prevailed  more  than  jealousy  of  the 
imperial  prerogatives;  they  adhered  to 
names  rather  than  to  principles,  and  sup- 
ported a  Guelf  emperor  even  against  the 
pope.  Terms  of  this  description,  having 
no  definite  relation  to  principles  which  it 
might  be  troublesome  to  learn  and  defend, 
are  always  acceptaUe  to  mankind,  and 
have  the  peculiar  advantage  of  precludinff 
altogether  that  spirit  of  compromise  and 
accommodation,  by  which  it  is  sometimes 
endeavoured  to  obstruct  their  tendency 


*  The  G^erman  origin  of  these  celebrated  fac- 
tkmm  it  clearly  prorea  by  a  passage  in  Otho  of 
Frisingea,  who  lired  half  a  century  oefore  we  find 
the  denominations  transferred  to  Italy.— Struvi as, 
0}rpaB  Hist  German.,  p.  378,  and  Muratori,  A.  D. 
1  isa.  t  Sismoodi,  t.  iL,  p.  320. 


to  hate  and  injure  each  other.  From  this 
time,  every  city,  and  almost  every  citi- 
zen, gloried  in  one  of  these  barbarous 
denominations.  In  several  ci  ies  the  im- 
perial party  predominated  thrc  ugh  hatred 
of  their  neighbours,  who  espoused  that 
of  the  church.  Thus  the  inveterate  feuds 
between  Pisa  and  Florence,  Modena  and 
Bologna,  Cremona  and  Milan,  threw  them 
into  opposite  factions'.  But  there  was  in 
every  one  of  these  a  strong  party  against 
that  which  prevailed,  and  consequently  a 
Guelf  .city  frequently  became  Ghibelin, 
or  conversely,  according  to  the  fluctua 
tions  of  the  time.* 

The  change  to  which  we  have  advert- 
ed in  the  politics  of  the  Guelf  party  last- 
ed only  during  the  reign  of  Otho  IV. 
When  the  heir  of  the  house  of  p^g^ck  il 
Swabia  grew  up  to  manhood. 
Innocent,  who,  though  his  guardian,  had 
taken  little  care  of  his  interests,  as  long 
as  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of 
finding  a  Guelf  emperor  obedient,  placed 
the  young  Frederick  at  the  head  of  an 
opposition  composed  of  cities  always  at- 
tached to  his  family,  and  of  such  as  im- 
plicitly followed  the  see  of  Rome.  He 
met  with  considerable  success  both  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  and,  after  the  death 
of  Otho,  received  the  imperial  crown. 
But  he  had  no  longer  to  expect  any  as- 
sistance from  the  pope  who  conferred  it. 
Innocent  was  dead,  and  Honorius  III., 
his  successor,  could  not  behold  without 
apprehension  the  vast  power  of  Frede- 
rick, supported  in  Lombardy  by  a  faction 


*  For  the  Ouelf  and  Ghibelin  factions,  besides 
the  historians,  the  51st  dissertation  of  Mnratori 
should  be  read.  There  is  some  degree  of  inaccn 
racy  in  his  lan^age,  where  he  speaks  of  these  dis* 
tractions  expiring  af  the  beginning  of  the  fifleentb 
century.  Quel  secdlo,  ^  vero,  abbondo  anch'  esso 
di  molte  guerre,  ma  nulla  si  opero  sotto  nome  • 
pretesto  delle  fia^ioni  suddette.  Sotamente  riten- 
nero  esse  piede  in  alcune  private  famiglie. — Anti< 
chitit  Italiane,  t.  iii.,  p.  148.  But  certainly  the 
names  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin,  as  party  distinctions, 
may  be  traced  all  through  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  former  &ction  showed  itself  distinctly  in  the 
insurrection  of  the  cities  subject  to  Milan,  upon -thai 
death  of  Galeazzo  Visconti,  in  1404.  It  appeared 
again  in  the  attempt  of  the  Milanese  to  re  estabhsh 
their  republic  in  1447.— Sismondi,  t.  ix.,  p.  334.  Se 
in  1477,  Ludovico  Sforza  made  use  of  Ghibelia 
prejudices  to  exclude  the  regent  Bonne  of  Savoy  as 
a  Uuel£— Sismondi,  t.  xi.,  p.  79.  In  the  ecclesias- 
tical state,  the  same  distinctions  appear  to  have 
been  preserved  still  later.  Stefano  tnfessura,  m 
1487,  speaks  familiarly  of  them.— Script  Rer.  Ital., 
t.  iii.,  p.  1221.  And  even  in  the  conaueet  of  Milan 
by  Louis  XII.,  in  1500,  the  Guelfs  of  that  city  are 
represented  as  attached  to  the  French  party,  while 
the  Ghibelins  abetted  Ludovico  Sforza  and  Mazi 
milian.— Guicciardini,  p.  399.  Other  passages  in 
the  same  historian  show  these  factions  to  have  bee 
ahve  in  various  parts  of  Italy 
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which  balanced  that  of  the  church,  and 
menacing  the  ecclesiastical  territories  on 
the  other  side  by  the  possession  of  Naples 
and  Sicily.  This  kingdom,  feudatory  to 
Rome,  and  long  her  firmest  ally,  was  now, 
by  a  fatal  connexion  which  she  had  not 
been  able  to  prevent,  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  her  most  dangerous  enemy. 
Hence  the  temporal  dominion  which  In- 
nocent III.  had  taken  so  much  pains  to 
establish,  became  a  very  precarious  pos- 
session, exposed  on  each  side  to  the  at- 
tacks of  a  power  that  had  legitimate  pre- 
tensions to  almost  every  province  com- 
posing it.  The  life  of  Frederick  II.  was 
wasted  in  an  unceasing  contention  with 
the  church,  and  with  his  Italian  subjects, 
whom  she  excited  to  rebellions  against 
hi  m.  Without  inveighing,  like  the  popish 
writers,  against  this  prince,  certainly  an 
encourager  of  letters,  and  endowed  with 
many  eminent  qualities,  we  may  lay  to 
his  charge  a  good  deal  of  dissimulation ; 
1  will  not  add  ambition,  because  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  period  in  the  reirni  of  Fred- 
erick when  he  was  not  obhged  to  act  on 
his  defence  against  the  aggression  of  oth- 
ers. But  if  he  had  been  a  model  of  vir- 
tues, such  men  as  Honorius  III.,  Gregory 
IX.,  and  Innocent  IV.,  the  popes  with 
whom  he  had  successively  to  contend, 
would  not  have  given  him  respite,  while 
he  remained  master  of  Naples,  as  weU  as 
the  empire.* 

It  was  the  custom  of  every  pope  to 
urge  princes  into  a  crusade,  which  the 
condition  of  Palestine  rendered  indispen- 
sable, or,  more  properly,  desperate.  But 
this  great  piece  of  supererogatory  devo- 
tion had  never  yet  been  raised  into  an  ab- 
solute duty  of  their  station,  nor  Jiad  even 
private  persons  been  ever  required  to 
take  up  the  cross  by  compulsion.  Ho- 
norius III.,  however,  exacted  a  vow  from 
Frederick,  before  he  conferred  upon  him 
the  imperial  crown,  that  he  would  under- 
take a  crusade  for  the  deliverance  of  Je- 
rusalem.   Frederick  submitted  to  this  en- 


♦  The  rancour  of  bigoted  Catholics  against 
Frederick  has  hardly  subsided  at  the  present  day. 
A  Tery  moderate  commendatioQ  of  him  in  Tirab^ 
chi.  Toi.  iv.,  t.  7,  was  not  suffered  to  pass  uncon- 
tradicted by  the  Roman  editor.  And  though  Mu- 
ratori  shows  quite  enough  prejudice  against  that 
emperor's  character,  a  fierce  Roman  bigot,  whose 
animadversions  are  printed  in  the  17th  volume  of 
his  annals  (8vo  edition),  flies  into  paroxysms  of  fury 
at  every  syllable  that  looks  like  moderation.  It  is 
well  known  that,  although  the  public  policy  of 
Rome  has  long  displayed  the  pacific  temper  of 
weakness,  the  thermometer  of  ecclesiastical  senti- 
JMnt  in  that  city  stands  very  nearly  as  high  as  in 
Jhe  thirteenth  century.  Giannone,  who  suflfered 
for  his  boldness,  has  arawn  Frederick  II.  very  fa- 
vourably, perhaps  too  favourably,  in  the  16ih  and 
17th  books  of  the  Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli 


gagement,  which  perhaps  he  never  de- 
signed to  keep,  and  certainly  endeavour- 
ed afterward  to  evade.  Though  he  be- 
came by  marriage  nominal  king  of  Jeru- 
salem,* his  excellent  understanding  was 
not  captivated  with  so  barren  a  prospect, 
and  at  length  his  delays  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  vow  provoked  Gregory  IX. 
to  issue  against  him  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication. Such  a  thunderbolt  was 
not  to  be  lightly  regarded ;  and  Frederick 
sailed  the  next  year  for  Palestine.  But 
having  disdained  to  solicit  absolution  for 
what  he  considered  as  no  crime,  the 
court  of  Rome  was  excited  to  still  fiercer 
indignation  against  this  profanation  of  a 
crusade  by  an  excommunicated  sovereign. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Palestine,  he  receiv- 
ed intelligence  that  the  papal  troops  had 
broken  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  No 
one  could  rationally  have  blamed  Freder- 
ick if  he  had  quitted  the  Holy  Land  as 
he  found  it ;  but  he  made  a  treaty  with 
the  Saracens,  which,  though  by  no  means 
so  disadvantageous  as  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances might  have  been  expected, 
served  as  a  pretext  for  new  calumnies 
against  him  m  Europe.  The  charge  of 
irreUgion,  eagerly  and  successfully  prop- 
agated, he  repelled  by  persecuting  edicts 
against  heresy,  that  do  no  great  honour 
to  his  memory,  and  availed  him  little  at 
the  time.  Over  his  Neapolitan  dominions 
he  exercised  a  rigorous  government,  ren- 
dered perhaps  necessary  by  the  levity 
and  insubordination  characteristic  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  which  tended,  through  the 
artful  representations  of  Honorius  and 
Gregory,  to  alarm  and  alienate  the  Italian 
republics. 

A  new  generation  had  risen  up  in  Lom- 
bardy  since  the  peace  of  Con-  hi,,,^^ 
stance,  and  the  prerogatives  re-  wub  ike 
served  by  that  treaty  to  the  em-  ^^wnbard* 


♦  The  second  wife  of  Frederick  was  lolante,  or 
Violante,  daughter  of  John,  count  of  Brienne,  by 
Maria,  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  Isabella,  wim 
of  Conrad,  marquis  of  Montferrat  -  This  Isabella 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Almaric  or  Amaurj, 
king  of  Jeriisaleoi,  and  bv  the  deaths  of  her  broth- 
er Baldwin  IV.,  of  her  elaest  sister  Sibilla,  wife  oC 
Guy  de  Lusignan,  and  that  sister^s  child  Baldwin  V^ 
succeeded  to  a  claim  upon  Jerusalem,  which,  since 
the  victories  of  Saladin,  was  not  very  profitable.  It 
is  said  that  the  kinn  of  Naples  deduce  their  title 
to  that  sounding  inheritance  from  this  marriage  ol 
Frederick  (Giannone,  I.  zvL,  c.  2),  but  the  exUnc* 
tion  of  Frederick's  posterity  most  have,  strictly 
speaking,  put  an  end  to  an;^  right  derived  from 
him  ;  and  Giannone  himself  mdicates  a  better  title 
by  the  cession  of  Maria,  a  princess  of  Antiocb,uid 
legitimate  heiress  of  Jerusalem,  to  Charles  of  Aii> 
jou,  in  1272.  How  fu  indeed  this  may  have  bees 
regularly  transmitted  to  the  present  Ving  of  Naples 
I  do  not  know,  and  am  sure  that  it  is  not  wur*k 
while  to  inquire 
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9ire  were  so  seldom  called  into  action, 
chat  few  cities  were  disposed  to  recol- 
lect their  existence.  They  denominated 
ihemselves  Guelfs  or  Ghibeiins,  accord- 
mg  to  habit,  and  out  of  their  mutual  op- 
position, but  without  much  reference  to 
the  empire.  Those  however  of  the  for- 
mer party,  and  especially  Milan,  retained 
their  antipathy  to  the  house  of  Swabia. 
Though  Jnrederick  II.  was  entitled,  as  far 
as  established  usage  can  create  a  right,  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  the  Milanese 
would  never  acknowledge  him,  nor  per- 
mit his  coronation  at  Monza,  according 
to  ancient  ceremony,  with  the  iron  crown 
of  the  Lombard  kings.  The  pope  foment- 
ed, to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  this  dis- 
affected spirit,  and  encouraged  the  Lom- 
bard cities  to  renew  their  former  league. 
This,  although  conformable  to  a  provis- 
ion in  the  treaty  of  Constance,  was  man- 
ifesUy  hostile  to  Frederick,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  a 
second  contest  between  the  republican 
cities  of  Lombardy  and  the  empire.  But 
there  was  a  striking  difference  between 
this  and  the  former  confederacy  against 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  In  the  league  of 
1167,  almost  every  city,  forgetting  all 
smaller  animosities  in  the  great  cause  of 
defending  the  national  privileges,  contrib- 
ntcd  its  share  of  exertion  to  sustain  that 
perilous  conflict ;  and  this  transient  una- 
nimity in  the  people  so  distracted  by  in- 
ternal faction  as  the  Lombards,  is  the  su- 
rest witness  to  the  justice  of  their  under- 
takmg.  Sixty  years  afterward,  their  war 
against  the  second  Frederick  had  less  of 
provocation  and  less  of  public  spirit.  It 
was  in  fact  a  party  struggle  of  Guelf  and 
Ghibelin  cities,  to  which  the  names  of  the 
elmrch  and  the  empire  gave  more  of  dig- 
nity and  consistence. 

The  republics  of  Italy  in  the  thirteenth. 
^^^  century  were  so  numerous  and 
^UStS^  independent,  and  their  revolutions 
LMDtksrd  so  frequent,  that  it  is  a  difficult 
•***^  matter  to  avoid  confusion  in  fol- 
lowing their  historjr.  It  will  give  more 
arrangement  to  our  ideas,  and  at  the  same 
time  Slustrate  the  changes  that  took  place 
in  these  little  states,  if  we  consider  them 
as  divided  into  four  clusters  or  constella- 
tions, not  indeed  unconnected  one  with 
another,  yet  each  having  its  own  centre 
of  motion,  and  its  own  boundaries.  The 
first  of  th^e  we  may  suppose  formed  of 
Ihe  cities  in  central  Lombardy,  between 
the  Sessia  and  the  Adige,  the  Alps  and 
the  Ligurian  mountsuns ;  it  comprehends 
MHaiif  Cremona^  Pavia,  Brescia,  Berga- 
mo, Parma,  Piacenza,  Mantua,  Lodi, 
Alessandria,  and  several  others  less  dis- 


tinguished. These  were  the  original  seats 
of  ItaUan  liberty,  the  great  movers  in  the 
wars  of  the  elder  Frederick.  Milan  way 
at  the  head  of  this  cluster  of  cities,  and 
her  influence  gave  an  ascendency  to  the 
Guelf  party ;  she  had,  since  the  treaty  of 
Constance,  rendered  Lodi  and  Pavia  al- 
most her  subjects,  and  was  in  strict 
union  with  Brescia  and  Piacenza.  Par- 
ma, however,  and  Cremona,  were  unsha- 
ken defenders  of  the  empire.  In  the  sec- 
ond class  we  may  place  the  cities  of  the 
March  of  Verona,  between  the  Adige  and 
the  frontiers  of  Germany.  Of  these  there 
were  but  four  worth  mentioning :  Vero- 
na, Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Treviso.  The 
citizens  pf  all  the  four  were  inclined  to 
the  Guelf  interests ;  but  a  powerful  body 
of  rural  nobility,  who  had  never  been 
compelled,  like  those  upon  the  upper  Po, 
to  quit  their  fortresses  m  the  hilly  coun- 
try, or  reside  within  the  walls,  attached 
themselves  to  the  opposite  denomina- 
tion.* Some  of  them  obtained  very  great 
authority  in  the  civil  feuds  of  these  four 
repubUcs;  and  especially  two  brothers, 
Eccelin  and  Alberic  da  Romano,  of  a  rich 
and  distinguished  family,  known  for  ils 
devotion  to  the  empire.  By  extraordina- 
ry vigour  and  decision  of  character,  by 
dissimulation  and  breach  of  oaths,  by  the 
intimidating  effects  of  almost  unparalleled 
cruelty,  Eccelin  da  Romano  became  aftei 
some  years  the  absolute  master  of  three 
cities,  Padua,  Verona,  and  Vicenza ;  and 
the  Guelf  party,  in  consequence,  was  en- 
tirely subverted  beyond  the  Adige  during 
the  continuance  of  his  tyranny. f  An- 
other cluster  was  composed  of  the  cities 
in  Romagna;  Bologna,  Imola,  Faenza, 
Ferrara,  and  several  others.  Of  these 
Bologna  was  far  the  most  powerful,  and, 
as  no  city  was  more  steadily  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  church,  the  Guelfs  usually 
predominated  in  this  class ;  to  which  also 
the  influence  of  the  house  of  Este  not  a 
httle  contributed.  Modena,  though  not 
geographically  within  the  limits  of  this 
division,  may  be  classed  aJong  with  it. 
from  her  constant  wars  with  Bologna 

*  Sismondi,  t  ii.,  p.  222. 

t  The  cruelties  of  Eccelin  excited  universal  hor 
ror,  in  an  age  when  inhumanity  towards  enemies 
was  as  common  as  fear  and  revenge  could  make  it. 
It  was  a  usual  trick  of  beggars,  all  over  Italy,  to 
pretend  that  thev  had  been  deprived  of  their  eyes 
or  limbs  by  the  Veronese  tyrant  There  is  hardly 
an  instance  in  European  history  of  so  sanguinary 
a  government  subsisting  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  The  crimes  of  Eccelin  are  remarkably  weU 
authenticated  by  the  testimony  of  several  contem- 
porary writers,  who  enter  into  great  details.  Moff 
of  these  are  found  in  the  seventh  volume  o''  ScriA- 
tores  Reram  Italicamm.  Sismondi,  t.  iii.,  p.  J3, 
111,  203,  is  more  Irll  than  any  of  the  modems 
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A  fourth  class  will  comprehend  the  whole  i 
of  Tuscany,  separated  almost  entirely  I 
from  the  politics  of  Lombardy  and  Ro-  . 
magna.    Florence  headed  the  Guelf  cit- 1 
ies  in  this  province,  Pisa  the  Ghibelin.  i 
The  Tuscan  union  was  formed,  as  has . 
been  said  above,  by  Innocent  III.,  and  ; 
was  strongly  inclined  to  the  popes ;  but ! 
gradually  the  Ghibelin  party  acquired  its 
share  of  influence ;  and  the  cities  of  Sie- 
na, Arezzo,  and  Lucca,  shifted  their  poli- 
cy, according  to  external  circumstances 
or  the  fluctuations  of  their  internal  fac- 
tions.   The  petty  cities  in  the  region  of 
Spoleto  and  Ancona  hardly  perhaps  de- 
serve the  name  of  republics ;  and  Genoa 
does  not  readily  fall  into  any  of  our  four 
classes,  unless  her  wars  with  Pisa  may 
be  thought  to  connect  her  with  Tuscany.* 

After  several  years  of- transient  hostil- 
ity and  precarious  truce,  the  Guelf  cities 
of  Lombardy  engaged  in  a  regular  and 
protracted  war  wiUi  Frederick  IL,  or, 
more  properly,  with  their  Ghibelin  adver- 
saries. Few  events  of  .this  contest  de- 
serve particular  notice.  Neither  party 
ever  obtained  such  decisive  advantages 
as  had  alternately  belonged  to  Fredenck 
Barbarossa  and  the  Lombard  confedera- 
cy, during  the  war  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. A  defeat  of  the  Mdanese  by  the 
emperor,  at  Corte  Nuova,  in  1237,  was 
balanced  by  his  unsuccessful  siege  of 
Brescia  the  next  year.  The  Pisans  as- 
sisted Frederick  to  gain  a  great  naval  vic- 
tory over  the  Genoese  fleet  in  1241 ;  but 
he  was  obliged  to  rise  from  the  blockade 
of  Parma,  which  had  left  the  standard  of 
Ghibelinism  in  1248.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, the  strength  of  the  house  of  Swabia 
was  exhausted  Inr  so  tedious  a  struggle ; 
the  Ghibelins  of  Italy  had  their  vicissi- 
tudes of  success ;  but  their  country,  and 
even  themselves,  lost  more  and  more  of 
the  ancient  connexion  with  Germany. 

In  this  resistance  to  Frederick  IL,  the 
Lombards  were  much  indebted  to  the 

*  1  have  taken  no  notice  of  Piedmont  in  this  divis- 
ion. The  history  of  that  country  is  far  less  eluci- 
dated by  ancient  or  modem  writers  than  that  of 
other  parts  of  Italy.  It  was  at  this  time  divided 
between  the  counts  of  Savoy  and  marquises  of 
MontferraL  But  Asti,  Chieri,  and  Turin,  especial- 
ly the  two  former,  appear  to  have  bad  a  republican 
form  of  {government.  They  were  however  not  ab- 
solutely independent.  The  only  Piedmonlese  city 
that  can  properly  be  ccnsidered  as  a  separate  state, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  VercelU ;  and  even 
there  the  bishop  seems  to  have  poeseseed  a  sort  of 
temporal  sovereignty.  Denina,  author  of  the  Ri- 
voluzloni  il'Italia,  first  printed  in  1769,  lived  to  pub- 
lish in  his  old  age  a  nistory  of  western  Italy,  or 
Piedmont,  from  which  I  have  gleaned  a  few  facta. 
-IstoriadeU'  Italia  Occidentale;  Torino,  1809,  6 


constant  support  of  Gregory  IX.  and  his 
successor.  Innocent  IV,;  and  the  Guelf, 
or  the  church  party,  were  used  as  sy- 
nonymous terms.  These  pontiffs  bore 
an  unquenchable  hatred  to  the  house  of 
Swabia.  No  concessions  mitigated  their 
animosity ;  no  reconciliation  was  sincere. 
Whatever  faults  may  be  imputed  to  Fred- 
erick, it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  not 
blindly  devoted  to  the  court  of  Rome,  to 
deny,  that  he  was  iniquitously  proscribed 
by  her  imprincipled  ambition.  His  real 
crime  was  the  mheritance  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  the  name  of  the  house  of  Swa 
bia.  In  1230,  he  was  excommunicated 
by  Gregory  IX.  To  this  he  was  tolera- 
bly accustomed  by  former  experience; 
but  the  sentence  was  attended  by  an  ab- 
solution of  his  subjects  from,  their  alle- 
giance, and  a  formal  deposition.  These 
sentences  were  not  very  effective  upon 
men  of  vigorous  minds,  or  upon  those 
whose  passions  were  engaged  in  their 
cause;  but  they  influenced  both  those 
who  feared  the  threatenings  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  those  who  wavered  already  as 
to  their  line  of  political  conduct.  In  the 
fluctuating  state  of  Lombardy,  the  ex- 
communication of  Frederick  undermined 
his  interests  even  in  cities,  like  Parma, 
that  had  been  friendly,  and  seemed  to 
identify  the  cause  of  his  enemies  with 
that  of  religion ;  a  prejudice,  artfully  fo- 
mented by  means  of  calumnies  prc^aga 
ted  against  himself,  and  which  the  con- 
duct of  such  leading  Ghibelins  as  Ecce- 
lin,  who  lived  in  an  open  defiance  of  God 
and  man,  did  not  contribute  to  lessen. 
In  1240,  Gregory  proceeded  to  publish  a 
crusade  against  Frederick,  as  if  he  had 
been  an  open  enemy  to  religion ;  which 
he  revenged  by  putting  to  death  all  the 
prisoners  he  made  who  wore  the  crpss. 
There  was  one  thing  wanting  to  make 
the  expulsion  of  the  emperor  from  the 
Christian  commonwealth  more  complete. 
Gregory  IX.  accordingly  projected,  and 
Innocent  IV.  carried  into  effect,  the  con- 
vocation of  a  general  council,  coondiof 
This  was  held  at  Lyons  [A.  D.  ^y^ 
1245],  an  imperial  city,  but  over  which 
Frederick  could  no  longer  retain  his  su- 

gremacy.  In  this  assembly,  where  one 
undred  and  forty  prelates  appeared,  the 
Question  whether  Frederick  ought  to  be 
eposed  was  solemnly  discuss^ ;  he  sub- 
mitted to  defend  himself  by  his  advo- 
cates; and  the  pope,  in  the  presenc^ 
though  without  formally  collecting  thi 
suffrages  of  the  coimcil,  pronounced  i 
sentence,  by  which  Frederick's  excom- 
munication was  renewed,  the  empire 
pTkd  all  his  kingdoms  taken  away,  voA 
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his  8ul  jects  absolved  from  their  fidelity. 
Tliis  is  the  most  pompous  act  of  usurpa- 
tion in  all  the  records  of  the  church  of 
Rome;  and  the  tacit  approbation  of  a 
general  council  seemed  to  incorporate 
the  pretended  right  of  deposing  Kings, 
which  might  have  passed  as  a  mad  vaunt 
of  Gregory  VII.  and  his  successors,  with 
the  estabhshed  faith  of  Christendom. 
Upon  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  in 

Cbond  IV  ^^^»  ^^  ^®^^  ^  ^®  ^^"  Conrad 
*  a  contest  to  maintain  for  every 
part  of  his  inheritance,  as  well  as  for  the 
miperial  crown.  But  the  vigour  of  the 
house  of  Swabia  was  gone ;  Conrad  was 
reduced  to  fight  for  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, the  only  succession  which  he 
could  hope  to  secure  against  the  troops 
of  Innocent  IV.,  who  still  pursued  his 
family  with  implacable  hatred,  and  claim- 
ed that  kingdom  as  forfeited  to  its  feudal 
superior,  the  Holy  See.  After  Conrad's 
premature  death,  which  happened  in  1254, 
the  throne  was  filled  by  his  legitimate 
brother  Manfred,  who  retained  it  by  his 
bravery  and  adchress,  in  despite  of  the 
popes,  tiU  they  were  compelled  to  call 
m  the  assistance  of  a  more  powerful 
arm. 

The  death  of  Conrad  brings  to  a  ter- 
mination that  period  in  Italian  history 
which  we  have  described  as  nearly  co- 
extensive with  the  greatness  of  the  house 
of  Swabia.  It  is  perhaps  upon  the  whole 
the  most  honourable  to  Italy ;  that  in 
which  she  displayed  the  most  of  national 
energy  and  patriotism.  A  Florentine  or 
Venetian  may  dwell  with  pleasure  upon 
later  times ;  but  a  Lombard  will  cast  back 
his  eye  across  the  desert  of  centuries,  till 
it  reposes  on  the  field  of  Legnano.  Great 
changes  followed  in  the  foreign  and  in- 
ternal policy,  in  the  moral  and  military 
character  of  Italy.  But  before  we  de- 
scend to  the  next  period,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  remark  some  material  circum- 
stances in  that  which  has  just  passed 
ander  our  review. 

The  successful  resistance  of  the  Lom- 
CsMM  of  uw  ^^  cities  to  such  princes  as 
miccMs  of  both  the  Fredericks,  must  as- 
L'oaimniy.  tonish  a  reader  who  brings  to 
the  story  of  these  middle  ages  notions 
derived  from  modem  times.  But  when 
yre  consider  not  only  the  ineffectual  con- 
trol which  could  be  exerted  over  a  feu- 
dal aniiy,l5ound  only  to  a  short  term  of 
service,  and  reluctantly  kept  in  the  field 
mt  its  own  cr»8t,  but  the  peculiar  distrust 
^nd  disaflfection  with  which  many  Ger- 
man pnnces  regarded  the  house  of  Swa- 
bia, less  reason  will  appear  for  surprise. 
Nor  dkl  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  almost 


always  in  agitation,  yield  any  material 
aid  to  the  second  Frederick.  The  main 
cause,  however,  of  that  triumph  which 
attended  Lombardy  was  the  intrinsic  en- 
ergy of  a  free  government.  From  the 
eleventh  century,  when  the  cities  be- 
came virtually  republican,  they  put  out 
those  vigorous  snoots  which  are  the 
growth  of  freedom  alone.  Their  domes- 
tic  feuds,  their  mutual  wars,  the  fierce  as- 
saults of  their  national  enemies,  checked 
not  their  strength,  their  wealth,  or  their 
population ;  but  rather,  as  the  limbs  are 
nerved  by  labour  and  hardship,  the  re- 
pubhcs  of  Italy  grew  in  vigour  and  cour- 
age through  the  conflicts  they  sustained. 
If  we  but  remember  what  savage  Ucense 
prevailed  during  the  ages  that  preceded 
their  rise,  the  rapine  of  public  robbers, 
or  of  feudal  nobles  little  differing  from 
robbers,  the  contempt  of  industrious  arts, 
the  inadequacy  of  penal  laws,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  carrying  them  into  effect, 
we  shall  form  some  notion  of  the  change 
which  was  wrought  in  the  condition  of 
Italy  by  the  growth  of  its  cities.  In 
comparison  with  the  blessings  of  indus- 
try protected,  injustice  controlled,  emu- 
lation awakened,  the  disorders  which 
ruffled  their  surface  appear  slight  and 
momentary.  I  speak  only  of  this  first 
stage  of  their  independence,  and  chiefiy 
of  3ie  twelfth  century,  before  those  civil 
dissensions  had  reached  their  height,  by 
which  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  Lom- 
bardy were  soon  to  be  subverted. 

We  have  few  authentic  testimonies  as 
to  the  don^estic  improvement  of  the  free 
Italian  cities,  while  they  still  deserved  the 
name.  But  we  may  perceive  by  history, 
that  their  power  and  population,  accord- 
ing to  their  extent  of  territor}',  were  al- 
most incredible.  In  Galvaneus  Flamma, 
a  Milanese  writer,  we  find  a  curious  sta 
tistical  account  of  that  city  in  1288,  which, 
though  of  a  date  about  thirty  years  after 
its  liberties  had  been  overthrown  by 
usurpation,  must  be  considered  as  imply- 
ing a  high  degree  of  previous  advance- 
ment, even  if  we  malie  allowance,  as 
probably  we  should,  for  some  exaggera- 
tion. The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  at 
200,000;  the  private  houses  13,000;  the 
nobility  alone  dwelt  in  sixty  streets; 
8000  gentlemen,  or  heavy  cavalry  (mili- 
tes)  might  be  mustered  from  the  city  and 
its  district,  and  240,000  men  capable  of 
arms ;  a  force  sufl5cient,  the  writer  ob- 
serves, to  crush  all  the  Saracens.  There 
were  in  Milan  six  hundred  notaries,  two 
hundred  physicians,  eighty  schoolmas 
ters,  and  fifty  transcribers  of  manuscripts. 
,  In  the  district  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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castles,  with  adjoining  villages.  Snch  was 
the  state  of  Milan,  Fiamma  concludes,  in 
1288 ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  it 
has  gained  or  lost  ground  since  that  time.* 
At  this  period,  the  territory  of  Milan  was 
not  perhaps  more  extensive  than  the 
county  of  Surrey;  it  was  bounded  at  a 
little  distance,  on  almost  every  side,  by 
Lodi,  or  Pavia,  or  Bergamo,  or  Como. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  Fiamma  may 
have  meant  to  include  some  of  these  as 
dependances  of  Milan,  though  not  strictly 
united  with  it.  How  flourishing  mUst  the 
state  of  cultivation  have  been  in  such  a 
country,  which  not  only  drew  no  sup- 
plies from  any  foreign  land,  but  exi>orted 
part  of  her  own  produce !  It  was  in  the 
best  age  of  their  liberties,  immediately* 
after  the  battle  of  Legnano,  that  the  Mi- 
lanese commenced  the  great  canal  which 
conducts  the  waters  of  the  Tesino  to 
their  capital,  a  work  very  extraordinary 
for  that  time.  During  the  same  period 
the  cities  gave  proofs  of  internal  pros- 
perity that  in  many  instances  have  de- 
scended to  our  own  observation,  in  the 
solidity  and  magnificence  of  their  archi- 
tecture. Ecclesiastical  structures  were 
perhaps  more  splendid  in  France  and 
England ;  but  neither  country  could  pre- 
tend to  match  the  palaces  and  puolic 
building,  the  streets  flagged  with  stone, 
the  bridges  of  the  same  material,  or  the 
commodious  private  houses  of  Italy.f 

The  courage  of  these  cities  was 
wrought  sometimes  to  a  tone  of  insolent 
defiance,  through  the  security  inspired 
by  their  means  of  defence.  From  the 
time  of  the  Romans  to  that  when  the 
use  of  gunpowder  came  to  prevail,  little 
change  was  made,  or  perhaps  could  be 
made,  in  that  part  of  military  science 
which  relates  to  the  attack  and  defence 
of  fortified  places.    We  find  precisely 

♦  Mnratori,  Script  Rerum  Italic.^  t  xi.  This 
•xpression  of  Fiamma  may  seem  to  mtimate  that 
Milan  had  declined  in  his  time,  iivhich  was  about 
1340.  Yet,  as  she  had  been  continuallyvadTancing 
in  power,  and  had  not  yet  experienced  any  tyran- 
nical goTemment,  I  cannot  imagine  this  to  nave 
been  the  case ;  and  the  same  Fiamma,  who  is  a 
great  flatterer  of  the  Visconti,  and  has  dedicated  a 
particular  work  to  the  praises  of  Azzo,  asserts 
therein  that  he  had  greatly  improved  the  beauty 
and  convenience  of  the  city ;  thoush  Brescia,  Cre- 
mona, and  other  places  had  declined.  Azarius, 
too,  a  writer  of  the  same  age,  makes  a  similar  rep- 
resentation.— Script  Rer.  Ital.,  t.  xvi,  p.  314  and 
317.  Of  Luchino  Viiconti  he  says:  Statum  Me- 
diolani  reintegravit  in  tantum,  quod  non  civitas, 
sed  provincia  videbatur. 

1  Sismondi,  t.  iv.,  p.  176.  TirBboschi,  t  iv.,  p. 
426.  See  also  the  OMenrations  of  Denina  on  the 
population  aiKi  agriculture  of  Italy,  1.  xiv.,  c.  9, 
10,  chiefly  indeed  applicable  to  a  period  rather  later 
thaB  that  of  her  free  republics. 


the  same  engines  of  oflTence ;  the  cam- 
brous  towers,  from  which  arrows  were 
shot  at  the  besieged,  the  machines  from 
which  stones  were  discharged,  the  bat- 
tering-rams which  assailed  the  walls,  and 
the  basket-work  covering  (the  vinea  or 
testudo  of  the  ancients,  and  the  gattus  or 
chatchateil  of  the  middle  ages)  under 
which  those  who  pushed  the  battering 
engines  were  protected  from  the  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  city  was  fortified 
with  a  strong  wall  of  brick  or  marble, 
with  towers  raised  upon  it  at  intervals, 
and  a  deep  moat  in  ft'ont.  Sometimes 
the  ante-mural  or  bart)acan  was  added; 
a  rampart  of  less  height,  which  impeded 
the  approach  of  the  hostile  engines.  The 
gates  were  fi;uarded  with  a  portcullis ;  an 
invention  which,  as  well  as  the  barbacan, 
was  borrowed  from  the  Saracens.*  With 
such  advantages  for  defence,  a  numerous 
and  intrepid  body  of  burghers  might  not 
unreasonably  stand  at  bay  against  a  pow- 
erful army ;  and  as  the  consequences  of 
capture  were  most  terrible,  while  resist- 
ance was  seldom  hopeless,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  desperate  bravery  of  so 
many  besieged  towns.  Indeed,  it  seldom 
happened  that  one  of  cbnsid^able  size 
was  taken,  except  by  famine  or  treach- 
ery. Tortona  did  not  submit  to  Freder- 
icK  Barbarossa  till  the  besiegers  had 
corrupted  with  sulphur  the  only  fountain 
that  supplied  the  citizens ;  nor  Crema,  till 
her  walls  were  overtopped  by  the  batter- 
ing engines.  Ancona  held  out  a  noble 
example  of  sustaining  the  pressure  of 
extreme  famine.  Brescia  tried  all  the 
resources  of  a  skilful  engineer  affainst 
the  second  Frederick ;  and  swerval  not 
from  her  steadiness,  when  that  prince, 
imitating  an  atrocious  precedent  of  his 
grandfather  at  the  siege  of  Crema,  ex- 
posed his  prisoners  upon  his  battering 
engines  to  the  stones  that  were  hurled  by 
their  fellow-citizens  upon  the  walls.f 

Of  the  government  which  existed  in 
the  republics  of  Italy  during  the  Their  mteiw 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  nai  gowm* 
no  definite  sketch  can  be  traced.  ■**^ 
The  chroniclers  of  those  times  are  few 
and  jejune ;  and,  as  is  usual  with  contem- 
poraries, rather  intimate  than  describe 
the  civil  polity  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries. It  woiud  indeed  be  a  weary  task, 
if  it  were  even  possible,  to  delineate  the 
constitutions  of  thirty  or  forty  Kttle  states 
which  were  in  perpetual  fluctuation.    The 


*  Muratori,  Antiquit.  Ital.,  Dissert  26. 

t  See  these  sieges  in  the  second  and  third  vol 
nmes  of  Sismondi.  That  of  Ancona,  t.  ii.,  p.  145- 
206,  is  told  with  remarkable  elegance,  uwt  seretal 
interesting  circumstances. 
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magud  ates  elected  in  almost  all  of  tbem, 
when  they  first  began  to  shake  ofT  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  count  or  bishop,  were 
styled  consuls;  a  word  very  expressive 
to  an  Italian  ear,  since,  in  the  darkest 
ages,  tradition  must  have  preserved  some 
acquaintance  with  the  republican  govern- 
ment of  Rome.*  The  consuls  were  al- 
ways annual;  and  their  office  compre- 
hended the  command  of  the  national  miU- 
tia  in  war,  as  well  as  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  preservation  of  public  or- 
der;  but  their  number  was  various ;  two, 
four,  six,  or  even  twelve.  In  their  legis- 
lative and  deliberative  councils,  the  Lom- 
bards still  copied  the  Roman  constitution, 
or  perhaps  feU  naturally  into  the  form 
most  calculated  to  unite  sound  discretion 
with  the  exercise  of  popular  sovereignty. 
A  council  of  trust  ana  secrecy  (della  cre- 
denza)  was  composed  of  a  small  number 
of  persons,  who  took  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  and  may  be  called  the 
ministers  of  the  state.  But  the  decision 
upon  matters  of  general  importance,  trea- 
ties of  alliance  or  declarations  of  war, 
the  choice  of  consuls  or  ambassadors, 
belonged  to  the  general  council.  This 
ai}pears  not  to  have  been  uniformly  con- 
stituted in  every  city ;  and,  according  to 
its  composition,  the  government  was 
more  or  less  democratical.  An  ultimate 
sovereignty,  however,  was  reserved  to 
tbe  mass  of  the  people ;  and  a  parliament 
or  general  assembly  was  held  to  deliber- 
ate on  any  change  m  the  form  of  consti- 
tution f 

About  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
a  new  and  singular  species  of  magistracy 
was  introduce  into  the  Lombard  cities. 
During  the  manny  of  Frederick  I.  he 
had  appointed  officers  of  his  own,  called 
podestas,  instead  of  the  elective  consuls. 
It  18  remarkable  that  this  memorial  of 
despotic  power  should  not  have  excited 
insuperable  alarm  and  disgust  in  the  free 
republics.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  al- 
most universally,  after  the  peace  of  Con- 
stance, revived  an  office  which  had  been 
abrogated  when  thejr  first  rose  in  rebell- 
ion against  Fredenck.  From  experi- 
ence, as  we  must  presume,  of  the  partial- 
ity which  their  domestic  factions  carried 
into  the  administration  of  justice,  it  be- 
came a  general  practice  to  elect,  by  the 
name  of  podesta,  a  citizen  of  some  neigh- 


«-  I^iuhilf  the  younger,  whoee  history  of  Milan 
extena»  from  1094  to  1133,  calle  himself  pnbUco- 
mm  ofliciomm  particeps  ec  emndwn  epistolaram 
dictator.— Seme  Rer.  lUl.,  t.  ▼.,  p.  486.  This  is, 
I  believe,  the  etfHiest  mention  of  those  magistrates. 
— 'Muratori,  AnnalidlUha,  A.  D.  1107. 

t  Hnralori,  Dissert  46  and  52.    Sismondi,  t.  i., 
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bouring  state,  as  their  general,  their  crim- 
inal judge,  and  preserver  of  the  peace. 
The  last  duty  was  frequently  arduous, 
and  required  a  vigorous  as  well  as  an  up- 
right magistrate  Ofiences  against  tne 
laws  and  security  of  the  commonwealth 
were  during  the  middle  ages  as  often, 
pnerhaps  more  often,  committed  by  the 
rich  and  powerful,  than  by  the  inferior 
class  of  society.  Rude  and  licentious 
manners,  family  feuds  and  private  re- 
venge, or  the  mere  insolence  of  strength, 
rendered  the  execution  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, practicall)r  and  in  every  day's  expe- 
rience, what  it  is  now  in  theory,  a  neces- 
sary protection  to  the  poor  against  op- 
pression. The  sentence  of  a  magistrate 
against  a  powerful  ofiender  was  not  pro- 
nounced without  danger  of  tumult ;  it  was 
seldom  executed  without  force.  A  con- 
victed criminal  was  not,  as  at  present,  the 
stricken  deer  of  society,  whose  disgrace 
his  kindred  shrink  from  participating,  and 
whose  memory  they  strive  to  forget.  Im- 
puting his  sentence  to  iniquity,  or  glory- 
ing in  an  act  which  the  laws  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, but  not  their  sentiments, 
condemned,  he  stood  upon  his  defence 
amid  a  circle  of  friends.  The  law  was  to 
be  enforced  not  against  an  individual,  but 
a  family ;  not  against  a  family,  but  a  fac- 
tion ;  not  perhaps  against  a  local  faction, 
but  the  whole  Guelf  or  Ghibelin  name 
which  might  become  interested  in  the 
quarrel.  The  podesta  was  to  arm  the 
republic  against  the  refractory  citizen; 
his  house  was  to  be  besieged  and  razed 
to  the  ground,  his  defenders  to  be  quelled 
by  violence :  and  thus  the  people,  become 
familiar  with  outrage  and  homicide  undei 
the  command  of  their  magistrates,  were 
more  disposed  to  repeat  such  scenes  at 
the  instigation  of  their  passions.* 

The  podesti  was  sometimes  chosen  in 
a  general  assembly,  sometimes  by  a 
select  number  of  citizens.  His  office 
was  annual,  though  prolonged  in  peculiar 
emergencies.  He  was  invariably  a  man 
of  noble  family,  even  in  those  cities  which 
excluded  their  own  nobility  from  any 
share  in  the  government.  He  received 
a  fixed  salary,  and  was  compelled  to  re- 
main in  the  city,  after  the  expiration  of 
his  office,  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
such  charges  as  might  be  adduced  against 
his  conduct.  He  could  neither  marry  a 
native  of  the  city,  nor  have  any  relation 
resident  within  the  district,  nor  even,  so 
great  was  their  jealousy,  eat  or  drink  in 


*  Sismondi,  t.  iii.,  p.  '-258,  from  whom  the  sub 
stance  of  these  observations  is  bonowed.  Thej 
mar  be  copiously  illustrated  bj  Villani's  hiftoiv 
of  Florence,  and  Stella's  annals  of  Genoa. 
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the  house  of  any  citizen.  The  authority 
of  these  foreign  magistrates  was  not  by 
any  means  alike  in  all  cities.  In  some 
he  seems  to  have  superseded  the  consuls, 
and  commanded  the  armies  in  war.  In 
others,  as  Milan  and  Florence,  his  authori- 
ty  was  merely  Judicial.  We  find,  in  some 
of  the  old  annals,  the  years  headed  by  the 
names  of  the  podestis,  as  by  those  of  the 
consuls  in  the  history  of  Rome.* 

The  effects  of  the  evil  spirit  of  discord, 
AnddtMea-  that  had  SO  fatally  breathed 
•*«••  upon  the  republics  of  Lombar- 
dy,  were  by  no  means  confined  to  nation- 
al interests,  or  to  the  grand  distinction  of 
Guelf  and  Ghibelin.  Dissensions  glowed 
in  the  heart  of  every  city,  and  as  the  dan- 
ger of  foreign  war  became  distant,  these 
trew  more  fierce  and  unappeasable.  The 
feudal  system  had  been  established  upon 
the  principle  of  territorial  aristocracy ;  it 
maintained  the  authority,  it  encouraged 
the  pride  of  rank.  Hence,  when  the  ru- 
ral nobility  were  compelled  to  take  up 
their  residence  in  cities,  they  preserved 
the  ascendency  of  birth  and  riches.  From 
the  natural  respect  which  is  shown  to 
these  advantages,  all  ofilces  of  trust  and 
command  were  shared  among  them;  it 
is  not  material  whether  this  were  by  pos- 
itive right  or  continual  usa^e.  A  limited 
aristocracy  of  this  description,  where  the 
inferior  citizens  possess  the  right  of  se- 
lecting their  magistrates  by  free  suffrage 
from  a  numerous  body  of  nobles,  is  not 
among  the  worst  forms  of  government, 
and  affords  no  contemptible  security 
against  oppression  and  anarchy.  This  re- 
gimen appears  to  have  prevailed  in  most 
of  the  Lombard  cities  during  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries ;  though,  in  so  great 
a  deficiency  of  authentic  materials,  it 
would  be  too  peremptory  to  assert  this 
as  an  unequivocal  truth.  There  is  one 
veiy  early  instance,  in  the  year  1041,  of 
a  civil  war  at  Milan  between  the  capita- 
nei,  or  vassals  of  the  empire,  and  the 

Elebeian  burgesses,  which  was  appeased 
y  the  mediation  of  Henry  III.  This  is 
ascribed  to  the  ill  treatment  which  the 
latter  experienced ;  as  was  usual  indeed 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  which  was  en- 
dured with  inevitable  submission  every- 
where else.  In  this  civil  war,  which 
lasted  three  years,  the  nobility  were  obli- 
ged to  leave  Milan,  and  carry  on  the  con- 
test in  the  adjacent  plains  ;f  and  one  of 
their  class,  by  name  Lanzon,  whether 
moved  by  ambition  or  by  virtuous  indig- 

*  Muratori,  Dissert.  46. 

t  Landulfus,  Hist.  Mediolan.  in  Script.  Rernro 
lUl.,  t.  iv.,  p.  86.  Muratori,  Dtmert  52.  Annali 
ritalia,  A.  D.  1041.    St  Marc,  t.  iil,  p.  94. 


nation  against  tyranny,  put  himself  at  tha 
head  of  the  people. 

From  this  time  we  scarcely  find  any 
mention  of  dissensions  among  the  two 
ordess,  till  after  the  peace  of  Constance; 
a  proof,  however  defective  the  contem- 
porary annals  may  be,  that  such  distuib- 
ances  had  neither  been  frequent  nor  sen* 
ous.  A  schism  between  the  nobles  and 
people  is  noticed  to  have  occurred  at  Fa- 
enza  in  1185.  A  serious  civil  war  of 
some  duration  broke  out  between  them 
at  Brescia  in  1200.  From  this  time  mu- 
tual jesJousies  interrupted  the  domestic 
tranquillity  of  other  cities,  but  it  is  about 
1220  that  they  appear  to  have  taken  a  de- 
cided aspect  of  civil  war;  within  a  few 
years  of  that  epoch,  the  question  of  aris- 
tocratical  or  popular  command  was  tried 
by  arms  in  Milan,  Piacenza,  Modena,  Cre- 
mona, and  Bologna.* 

It  would  be  vain  to  enter  upon  the  mer- 
its of  these  feuds,  which  the  meager  his- 
torians of  the  time  are  seldom  much  dis- 
posed to  elucidate,  and  which  they  saw 
with  their  own  prejudices.     A  writer  of 
the  present  age  would  show  little  philos- 
ophy, if  he  were  to  heat  his  passions  by 
the  reflection,  as  it  were,  of  those  forgot- 
ten animosities,  and  aggravate,  like  a  par- 
tial contemporary,  the  failings  of  one  or 
another  faction.    We  have  no  need  of 
positive  testimony  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  general  tenour  of  their  history.    We 
know  that  a  nobility  is  always  insolent, 
that  a  populace  is  always  intemperate; 
and  may  safely  presume  that  the  former 
beean  as  the  latter  ended,  by  injustice 
and  abuse  of  power.    At  one  time  the 
aristocracy,  not  content  with  seeingthe 
annual  magistrates  selected  from' Iheir 
body,  would  endeavour  by  usurpation  to 
exclude  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  from  suf- 
frage.   At  another,  the  merchants,  grown 
proud  by  riches,  and  confident  of  their 
strength,  would  aim  at  obtaining  the  hon- 
ours of  the  state,  which  had  been  reserv- 
ed to  the  nobility.    This  is  the'  inevitable 
consequence  of  commercial  wealth,  and 
indeed  of  freedom  and  social  order,  which 
are  the  parents  of  wealth.     There  is  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  a  terra  at 
which  exclusive  privileges  must  be  relax- 
ed, or  the  possessors  must  perish  along 
with  them.    In  one  or  two  cities  a  tem- 
porary comjjromise  was  made  tlurough 
the  intervention  of  the  pope,  whereby  of- 
fices of  public  trust,  from  the  highest  ic 
the  lowest,  were  divided,  in  equal  propci 
tions  or  otherwise,  between  the  noblfcs 
and  the  people.    This  also  is  no  bad  ex 

^  Sinuondi,  t.  ii.,  p.  444.    Muratori,  Annali  dlcr 
Ua,A.  D.  1186,  &c 
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pedient,  and  proTed  singularly  efficacious 
in  appeasing  the  dissensions  of  Rome. 

There  is,  however,  a  natural  prepon- 
derance in  the  popular  scale,  which,  in  a 
fair  trial,  invanably  gains  on  that  of  the 
less  numerous  class.  The  artisans,  who 
composed  the  bulk  of  the  population,  >*ere 
arranged  in  companies  according  to  their 
occupations.  Sometimes,  as  at  Milan, 
they  formed  sepadlte  associations,  with 
rules  for  their  internal  government.* 
The  clubs,  called  at  Milan  la  Motta  and 
la  Credenza,  obtained  a  degree  of  weight 
not  at  all  surprising  to  those  who  consid- 
er the  spirit  of  mutual  attachment  which 
belongs  to  such  fraternities ;  and  we  shall 
see  a  more  striking  instance  of  this  here- 
after in  the  republic  of  Florence.  To  so 
formidable  and  organized  a  democracy, 
the  nobles  opposed  their  numerous  fam- 
ilies, the  generous  spirit  that  belongs  to 
high  birth,  the  influence  of  wealth  and 
established  name.  The  members  of  each 
distinguished  family  appear  to  have  lived 
in  the  same  street ;  their  houses  were 
fortified  with  8(juare  massive  towers  of 
commanding  height,  and  wore  the  sem- 
blance of  castles  within  the  walls  of  a 
city.  Brancaleon,  the  famous  senator  of 
Rome,  destroyed  one  hundred  and  forty 
of  these  domestic  intrenchments,  which 
were  constantly  serving  the  purpose  of 
dvil  broils  and  outrage.  Expelled,  as  fre- 
({oently  happened,  from  the  city,  it  was 
m  the  power  of  the  nobles  to  avaU  them- 
selves of  their  superiority  in  the  use  of 
cavalry,  and  to  lay  waste  the  district,  till 
weariness  of  an  unprofitable  contention 
reduced  the  citizens  to  terms  of  com- 
promise. But,  when  all  these  resources 
were  ineffectual,  they  were  tempted  or 
forced  to  sacrifice  the  public  liberty  to 
their  own  welfare,  and  lent  their  aid  to  a 
foreign  master  or  a  domestic  usurper. 

In  all  these  scenes  of  turbulence,  wheth- 
er the  contest  was  between  the  nobles 
and  people,  or  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelin 
factions,  no  mercy  was  shown  by  the 
conquerors.  The  vanquished  lost  their 
homes  and  fortunes,  and,  retiring  to  other 
cities  of  their  own  party,  waited  for  the 
opportunity  of  revenge.  In  a  popular 
tumult  the  houses  of  the  beaten  side  were 
frequently  levelled  to  the  ground;  not 
pernaps  from  a  sort  of  senseless  fury 
which  Muratori  inveighs  against,  but  on 
aceounH^f  the  injury  which  these  forti- 
fied houses  inflicted  upon  the  lower  citi- 
zens. The  most  deadly  hatred  is  that 
which  men,  exasperated  by  proscription 
and  forfeiture,  bear  to  their  country  ;  nor 

*  MuratorU  Dissert.  52.    Sismondi,  t.  iii.,  p.  262. 
K3 


have  we  need  to  ask  any  other  cause  for 
the  calamities  of  Italy,  than  the  bitterness 
with  which  an  unsuccessful  faction  was 
thus  pursued  into  banishment  When 
the  Ghibelins  were  retuminff  to  Flor- 
ence, after  a  defeat  given  to  the  prevail- 
ing party  in  1260,  it  was  proposed  among 
them  to  demolish  the  city  itself  which 
had  cast  them  out ;  and,  but  for  the  per- 
suasion of  one  man,  Farinata  degl'  Uberti, 
their  revenge  would  have  thus  extinguish- 
ed all  patriotism.*  It  is  to  this  that  we 
must  ascribe  their  proneness  to  call  in 
assistance  from  every  side,  and  to  invito 
any  servitude  for  the  sake  of  retaliating 
upon  their  adversaries.  The  simple  love 
of  public  liberty  is  in  general,  l.fear,  too 
abstract  a  passion  to  glow  warmly  in  the 
human  breast ;  and,  though  often  invigo- 
rated as  well  as  determined  by  personal 
animosities  and  predilections,  is  as  fre- 
quently extinguislied  by  the  same  cause. 
Independently  of  the  two  leading  differ- 
ences which  embattled  the  citizens  of  an 
Italian  state,  their  form  of  government 
and  their  relation  to  the  empire,  there 
were  others  more  contemptible,  though 
not  less  mischievous.  In  every  city  the 
quarrels  of  private  families  became  the 
foundation  of  general  schism,  sedition, 
and  proscription.  Sometimes  these  blend- 
ed themselves  with  the  grand  distinctions 
of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin ;  sometimes  they 
were  more  nakedly  conspicuous.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  one  or  two  promi- 
nent examples.  Iimlda  de  Lambertazzi, 
a  noble  young  lady  at  Bologna,  was  sur- 
prised by  her  brothers  in  a  secret  inter- 
view with  Boniface  Gieremei,  whose  fam- 
ily had  long  been  separated  by  the  most 
inveterate  enmity  from  her  own.  She 
had  just  time  to  escape  :  while  the  Lam- 
bertazzi despatched  her  lover  with  their 
poisoned  daggers.  On  her  return  she 
found  his  body  still  warm,  and  a  faint 
hope  suggested  the  remedy  of  sucking  the 
venom  from  his  wounds.  But  it  only 
communicated  itself  to  her  own  veins ; 
and  they  were  found  by  her  attendants 
stretched  lifeless  by  each  other's  side. 
So  cruel  an  outrage  wrought  the  Giere- 
mei to  madness;  they  formed  alliances 
with  some  neighbouring  republics;  the 
Lambertazzi  took  the  same  measures; 
and  after  a  fight  in  the  streets  of  Bologna 
of  forty  days'  duration,  the  latter  were . 
driven  out  of  the  city,  with  all  the  Ghibe- 


♦  G.  VilUni,  L  vi.,  c.  82.  SismondL  I  caiBMn 
forgive  D«nte  for  placing  this-patriot  irk  TaniiiM 
pid  nere,  in  one  of  the  worst  regions  of  his  Infema 
The  conversation  of  the  poet  with  Farinata,  cant 
10,  is  very  (vae,  and  illustrative  of  Florentine  hia 
tor?. 
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lins,  their  |)olitical  aisociates.  Twelve 
thousand  citizens  were  condemned  to 
bdcnishmont ;  their  houses  rased,  and  their 
estates  confiscated.*  Florence  was  at 
rest  till,  in  1315;  the  assassim^on  of  an 
individual  produced  a  mortal  feud  between 
the  famihes  Boundelmonti  and  Uberti,  in 
which  all  the  city  took  a  part.  An  out- 
rage committed  at  Pistoja^  in  1.300,  spHt 
the  inhabitants  into  the  parties^of  Bian- 
chi  and  Neri ;  and  these,  spreading  to 
Florence,  created  one  of  the  most  virulent 
divisions  which  annoyed  that  repubhc. 
In  one  of  the  changes  which  attended 
this  little  ramification  of  faction,  Florence 
expelled  a  young  citizen  who  had  borne 
ofiices  of  magistracy,  and  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Biancki.  Dante  Alighieri 
retired  to  the  courts  of  some  GhibeUn 
princes,  where  his  sublime  and  inventive 
mind,  in  the  gloom  of  exile,  completed 
that  original  combination  of  vast  and  ex- 
travagant conceptions  with  keen  political 
satire,  which  has  given  immortahty  to 
his  name,  and  even  lustre  to  the  petty 
contests  of  his  time.f 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Lombard 
republics,  their  differences,  as  well  mu- 
tual as  domestic,  had  been  frequently  ap- 
peased by  the  inediation  of  the  emperors : 
and  the  loss  of  this  salutary  influence 
may  be  considered  as  no  plight  evil  at- 
tached to  that  absolute  emancipation 
which  Italy  attained  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  popes  sometimes  endeav- 
oured to  interpose  an*  authority,  which, 
though  not  quite  so  direct,  was  held  in 
greater  veneration;   and,  if  their  own 


tempers  had  been  always  pure  (rom  the^  ^e  fate  of  Fra  Giovanni  might  be  pre- 


selfish  and  vindictive  passions  of'those^ 
whom  they  influenced,  might  have  pro- 
duced more  general  and  permanent goo4r 
But  they  considered  the  Ghibelins  as 
their  own  peculiar  enemies,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  tne  opposite  faction  as  the 
church's  best  security.  Gregory  X.  and 
Nicholas  111.,  whether  from  benevolent 
motives,  or  because  their  jealousy  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  while  at  the  head  of 
the  Gnelfs,  suggested  the  revival  of  a 
Ghibelin  party  as  a  counterpoise  to  his 
power,  distinguished  their  pontificate  by 
enforcing  measures  of  reconciliation  in 
all  Italian  cities;  but  their  successors  re- 
turned to  the  ancient  policy  and  prejudi- 
ces of  Rome. 
The  singular  history  of  an  individual 


*  Sitmondi,  t.  iii.,  p.  442.  This  story  mar  sug- 
gest thai  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  itself  foundedf  upon 
an  Itaiiai^v  novel,  and  not  an  unnatural  picture  of 
manners.  \ 

t  Dino  Cdmpagni,  in  Scr.  Rer.  Ital.,  t.  ix.  VU- 
Uni  1st.  Fiorent.,  L  riiL    Dante,  passim 


far  less  elevated  in  station  than  GtoTsaai  m 
popes  or  emperors,  Fra  Giovan-  ^»«««- 
ni  di  Vicenza,  belongs  to  these  times  and 
to  this  subject.  This  Dominican  friar 
began  his  career  at  Bologna,  in  1233, 
preaching  the  cessation  of  war  and  for- 
giveness of  injuries.  He  repaired  from 
thence  to  Padua,  to  Verona,  and  the 
neighbouring  cities.  At  his  command 
men  laid  down  their  instruments  of  war, 
and  embraced  their  enemies.  With  that 
susceptibility  of  transient  impulse  nat- 
ural to  popular  governments,  several  re- 
pubhcs  implored  him  to  reform  their  laws 
and  to  settle  their  diflierences.  A  gen- 
eral meeting  was  summoned  in  the  plain 
of  Paquara,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Adige. 
The  Lombards  poured  themselves  forth 
from  Romagna  and  the  cities  of  the 
March;  ^uelfs  and  Ghibelins,  nobles 
and  burghers,  free  citizens  and  tenantiy 
of  feud^  lords,  marshalled  around  their 
carroccios,  caught  from  the  hps  of  the 
preacher  the  illusive  promise  of  universal 
peace.  They  submitted  to  agreements 
dictated  by  Fra  Giovanni,  whioh  contain 
little  else  than  a  mutual  amnesty ;  wheth- 
er it  were  that  their  quarrels  had  been 
really  without  object,  or  that  he  had  dex- 
terously avoided  to  determine  the  real 
point  of  contention.  But  power  and  rep- 
utation suddenly  acquired  are  transitory. 
Not  satisfied  with  being  the  legislator 
and  arbiter  of  Italian  cities,  he  aimed  at 
becoming  their  master;  and  abused  the 
enthusiasm  of  Vicenza  and  Verona,  to 
obtain  a  grant  of  absolute  sovereignty. 
Changed  from  an  apostle  to  an  usurper, 


dieted ;  and  he  speedily  gave  place  to 
those  who,  though  they  made  a  worse 
use  of  their  power,  had,  in  the  eyes  of 
mankindi  more  natural  pretensions  to 
possess  it.*  * 


PART  II. 

State  of  Italy  ifter  the  Extinction  of  the  House  of 
Swabia.— Conquest  of  Naples  bj  Charles  of 
Anjou.— The  Lombard  Republics  beccine  sever 
ally  subject  to  Princes  or  Usurpers.— The  Vie- 
conti  ofMilan — their  Aggrandizement — Decline 
of  the  Imperial  Authority  orer  Italy.— Internal 
State  of  Rome.— Rienzi.— Florence— her  forms 
of  Ooremment  historically  traced  to  the  efKi  of 
the  fourteenth  Century.— -Conquest  of  Pisa.-  > 
Pisa*— its  Commerce,  Naval  Wars  with  Genoa 
and  Decay.— Genoa— her  Contentions  with  Vet 

»  Tiraboechi,  Storia  della  Letteratura,  t.  iv  ,  p. 
214  (a  verr  well-written  account).  Siraioodi,  t 
U.,  p.  484. 
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ice. — ^Wt:  of  Cbio^rsia. — Goremment  of  Genoa. 
— Venice— her  Chi^  and  Prosperity.— Vene- 
tian Ooverameni — ^its  Vices. — Territonal  Con- 
quests of  Venice.— Military  System  of  Italy.— 
Companies  of  Adventure.—!,  foreign ;  Gaami- 
eri,  Hawkwood — and  2  native  j  Braccio,  Sforza. 
Improvements  in  Military  Service.— Arms,  offen- 
sive and  defensive. — Invention  of  Gunpowder. — 
Naples.— First  Line  of  Anjou.— Joanna  I.— La- 
dislaus. — Joanna  il.— Francis  Sforza  becomes 
Doke  of  Milan.— Alfonso,  king  of  Naples.— 
Sute  of  Italy  durinf  the  fifteenth  Centurv.— 
Florence. — Rise  of  the  Medici,  and  Ruin  of  tneir 
Adversaries.— Pretensions  of  Charles  VIII.  to 
Naples. 

Fbom  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  in  1250, 
fo  the  invasioa  of  Charles  VIII.,  in  1494, 
'i  long  and  undistinguished  period  occurs, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  break  into  any 
natural  divisions.  It  is  an  age  in  many 
respects  highly  brilliant ;  the  age  of  poe- 
try and  letters,  of  art,  and  of  continual 
improvement.  Italy  displayed  an  intel- 
lectual superiority  in  this  period  over  the 
Transalpine  nations,  which  certainly  had 
not  appeared  since  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire.  But  her  poUtical  history 
presents  a  lab3rrinth  of  petty  facts,  so  ob- 
scure and  of  so  httle  influence  as  not  to 
arrest  the  attention ;  so  intricate  and  in- 
cvpable  of  classification  as  to  leave  only 
confusion  in  the  memory.  The  general 
events  that  are  worthy  of  notice,  and 
give  a  character  to  this  long  period,  are 
the  establishment  of  small  tyrannies  upon 
the  ruins  of  repubhcan  government  in 
most  of  the  cities,  the  gradual  rise  of 
three  considerable  states,  Milan,  Flor- 
ence, and  Venice,  the  naval  and  commer- 
cial rivalry  between  the  last  city  and 
Genott,  the  final  acquisition  by  the  popes 
of  their  present  territorial  sovereignty, 
and  the  revolutions  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  under  the  lines  of  Anjou  and  Ar- 
agon. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  the 
distinctions  of  Guelf  and  GhibeUn  became 
destitute  of  all  rational  meaning.  The 
most  odious  crimes  were  constantly  per- 
petrated, and  the  utmost  miseries  endur- 
ed, for  an  echo  and  a  shade,  that  mocked 
the  deluded  enthusiasts  of  faction.  None 
of  the  Guelfs  denied  the  nominal,  but  in- 
definite sovereignty  of  the  empire ;  and 
beyond  a  name  the'Ghibelins  themselves 
would  have  been  tittle  disposed  to  carry 
it.  But  the  virulent  hatreds  attached  to 
these  wQfds  grew  continually  more  im- 
placaole,  till  ages  of  ignominy  and  tyran- 
nical government  had  extinguished  every 
energetic  passion  in  the  bosoms  of  a  de- 
graded people. 

In  the  fill  of  the  house  of  Swabia, 
Rome  appeared  to  have  consummated  her 
D^nmph ;  and  although  the  Ghibelin  party 


was  for  a  tittle  time  able  to  maintain 
itself,  and  even  to  gain  ground  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  yet  two  events  that  oc- 
curred not  long  afterward  restored  the 
ascendency  of  their  adversaries.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  faU  of  EcceUn  da 
Romano  [A.  D.  1259],  whose  rapid  suc- 
cesses in  Lombardy  appeared  to  threaten 
the  estabUshment  of  a  tremendous  des- 
potism, and  induced  a  temporary  union 
of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  states,  by  which 
he  was  overthrown.  The  next,  and 
far  more  important,  was  the  change  of 
dynasty  in  Naples.  This  king-  Aiiureoi 
dom  had  been  occupied,  after  the  Naples. 
death  of  Conrad,  by  his  illegitimate  broth- 
er, Manfred,  in  the  behalf,  as  he  at  first 
pretended,  of  voung  Conradin  the  heir, 
but  in  fact  as  his  own  a<*quisition.  [A. 
D.  1254.]  He  was  a  prlsice  of  an  active 
and  firm  mind,  well  fitted  for  his  difficult 
post,  to  whom  the  Ghibetins  looked  up 
as  their  head,  and  as  the  representative 
of  his  father.  It  was  a  natural  object 
with  the  popes,  independently  of  their  ill- 
will  towards  a  son  of  Frederick  II.,  to 
see  a  sovereign  on  whom  they  could 
better  rely  placed  upon  so  neighbouring 
a  throne.  Charles,  count  of  An-  Charles  or 
jou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  was  '^'^'*- 
tempted  by  them  to  lead  a  crusade  (for 
as  such  aU  wars  for  the  interest  of 
Rome  were  now  considered)  against  the 
Neapotitan  usurper.  [A.  D.  1206.]  The 
chance  of  a  battle  decided  the  fate  of 
Naples,  and  had  a  striking  influence  upon 
the  history  of  Europe  for  several  centu- 
ries. Manfred  was  killed  in  the  field; 
but  there  remained  the  legitimate  heir 
of  the  Fredericks,  a  boy  of  seventeen 
years  old,  Conradin,  son  of  Conrad,  who 
rashly,  as  we  say  at  least  after  the  event, 
attempted  to  regain  his  inheritance.  He 
feU  into  the  hands  of  Charles ;  and  the 
voice  of  those  rude  ages,  as  weU  as  of  a 
more  enlightened  posterity,  has  united 
in  branding  with  everlasting  infamy  the 
name  of  that  prince,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  purchase  the  security  of  his  own  title 
by  the  public  execution  of  an  honourable 
competitor,  or  rather  a  rightful  claimant 
of  thel|jiane  he  had  usurped.  [A.  D.  1268.] 
With^Bnradin  the  house  of  Swabia  was 
extinguished;  but  Constance,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Manfred,  had  transported  his  right  to 
Sicily  and  Naples  into  the  house  of  Ara- 
gon,  by  her  marriage  with  Peter  III. 

This  success  of  a  monarch,  selected 
by  the  Roman  pontiflTs  as  their  pmUim  of 
particular  champion,  turned  the  the  Ghibeiia 
tide  of  faction  over  all  Italy,  p*^* 
He  expelled  the  Ghibelins  from  Florence, 
of  which  they  had  a  few  years  before 
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obtaiued  a  complete  command  by  means 
of  their  memorable  victory  upon  the  river 
Arbia.  After  the  fall  of  Conradin,  that 
party  was  everywhere  discom'aged.  Ger- 
many held  out  small  hopes  of  support, 
even  when  the  imperial  throne,  wnich 
had  long  been  vacant,  should  be  filled  by 
one  of  her  princes.  The  populace  were, 
in  almost  every  city,  attached  to  the 
church  and  to  the  name  of  Guelf;  the 
kings  of  Naples  employed  their  arms,  and 
the  popes  their  excommunications,  so 
that  for  the  remainder  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  name  of  Ghibehn  was  a  term 
of  proscription  in  the  majority  of  Lom- 
bard and  Tuscan  republics.  Charles  was 
constituted  by  the  pope  vicar-general  in 
Tuscany.  This  was  a  new  pretension 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  to  name  the  lieu- 
tenants of  the  empire  during  its  vacancy, 
which  indeed  could  not  be  completely 
filled  up  without  their  consent.  It  soon, 
however,  became  evident,  that  he  aimed 
at  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  Some  of  the 
popes  themselves,  Gregory  X.  and  Nich- 
olas IV.,  grew  jealous  of  their  own  crea- 
ture. At  the  Congress  of  Cremona,  in 
1269,  it  was  proposed  to  confer  upon 
Charles  the  seigniory  of  all  the  Guelf 
cities ;  but  the  greater  part  were  prudent 
enough  to  choose  him  rather  as  a  friend 
than  a  master.* 

The  cities  of  Lombardy,  however,  of 
The  Loin-  either  denomination,  were  no 
bard  cities  longer  influenced  by  that  gen- 
^»rae  sub.  erous  disdain  of  one  man's  will, 
^^  ^  *'  which  is  to  republican  govern- 
ments what  chastity  is  to  women;  a 
conservative  principle,  never  to  be  rea- 
soned upon,  or  subjected  to  calculations 
of  utility.  By  force,  or  stratagem,  or 
free  consent,  almost  all  the  Lonibard  re- 
publics had  already  fallen  under  the  yoke 
of  some  leading  citizen,  who  became  the 
lord  (signore),  or,  in  the  Grecian  sense, 
tyrant  of  his  country.  The  first  instance 
of  a  voluntary  delegation  of  sovereignty 
was  that  above  mentioned  of  Ferrara, 
which  placed  itself  under  the  Lord  of 
Este.  Eccelin  made  himself  truly  the 
tyrant  of  the  cities  beyond  the  Adige; 

*  Sismondi,  t.  ill.,  p.  417.  Several,  however, 
including  Milan,  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Charles 
the  same  year.— Ibid.  In  1273,  he  was  lord  of  A  les- 
sandria  and  Piacenza,  and  received  tribute  from  Mi- 
lan, Bologna,  and  most  Lombard  cities.— Muratori. 
It  was  evidently  his  intention  to  avail  himself  of 
the  vacancy  of  the  empire,  and  either  to  acquire 
that  title  himself,  or  at  least  to  stand  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  emperors  had  done  to  the  Italian 
sutes ;  which,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  left  them  in  possession 
of  every  thing  that  we  call  independence,  wit\  the 
fMervation  of  a  nominal  allegiance. 


and  such  experience  ought  naturally  to 
have  inspired  the  Italians  with  more 
universal  abhorrence  of  despotism.  But 
every  danger  appeared  trivial  in  the  eyes 
of  exasperated  factions,  when  compared 
with  the  ascendency  of  their  adversaries. 
Weary  of  unceasing  and  useless  contests, 
in  which  ruin  fell  with  an  alternate  bm 
equal  hand  upon  either  party,  hberty 
withdrew  from  a  p^le  who  disgraced 
her  name ;  and  the  tumultuous,  the  brave, 
the  intractable  Lombards,  became  eager 
to  submit  themselves  to  a  master,  and 
patient  under  the  heaviest  oppressfon. 
Or,  if  tyranny  sometimes  overstepped 
the  limits  of  forbearance,  and  a  sedi- 
tious rising  expelled  the  reigning  princet 
it  was  only  to  produce  a  change  of  hands, 
and  transfer  the  impotent  people  to  a  dif- 
ferent, and  perhaps  a  worse,  despotism.* 
In  many  cities,  not  a  conspiracy  iras 
planned,  not  a  sigh  was  breaUied  in  fa- 
vour of  republican  government,  after  once 
they  had  passed  under  the  sway  of  a  sin- 
gle person.  The  progress  indeed  was 
gradual,  though  sure,  from  limited  to 
absolute,  from  temporary  to  hereditary 
power,  from  a  lust  and  conciliating  nile, 
to  extortion  and  cruelty.  But,  before  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  the 
latest,  all  those  cities  which  had  spumed 
at  the  faintest  marie  of  submission  to  the 
emperors,  lost  even  the  recollection  of 
self-government,  and  were  bequeathed, 
like  an  undoubted  patrimony,  among  the 
children  of  their  new  lords.  Such  is 
the  progress  of  usurpation;  and  such 
the  vengeance  that  Heaven  reserveiWdr 
those  who  waste  in  license  and  faction 
its  first  of  social  blessings,  liberty.! 

*  See  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  one 
tyrant  was  exchanged  for  another,  in  the  fatQ  of 
Passerino  Bonaccorsi,  lord  of  Mantaa,  in^1)28. 
Luigi  di  Gonzaga  surpciaed  him,  rode  iN  city 
(corse  la  citt4)  with  a  troop  of  horse,  crying  Viva 
il  popolo,  e  muoja  Messer  Passerino  e  fe  n  ga- 
belle !  killed  Passerino  upon  the  spot,  put  ms  son 
to  death  in  cold  blood,  e  poi  si  fece  signore  della 
terra.  VilJani,  L  x.,  c.  99,  observes,  like  a  good 
republican,  that  Ood  had  fulfilled  in  this  the  words 
of  his  Gospel  (query,  what  Gospel  ?),  I  will  slay 
my  enemy  by  my  enemy !  abbattendo  1*udo  tiranno 
per  I'altro. 

t  See  the  observations  of  Sismondi,  t.  it.,  p.  212, 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Lombard  signori  (I  know  not 
of  any  English  word  that  characterizes  them,  ex 
cept  tyrant  in  its  primitive  sense),  during  the  first 
period  of  their  dominion.  They  were  generally 
chosen  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  sometimes  for 
a  short  term,  prolonged  in  the  same  nunner.  Tbs 
people  was  consulted  upon  several  occasions.  At 
Milan  there  was  a  council  of  900  nobles,  not  pei^ 
matient  or  representative,  but  selected  and  con- 
vened at  the  discretion  of  the  government,  through 
out  the  reigns  of  the  Visconu.—Corio,  p.  519,  683 
Thus,  as  Sismondi  remarks,  they  inspected  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  while  they  destroyed  its 
Uberty. 
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The  city  most  distinguished  in  both 
TheTorriaoi  ^>^  against  thehouse  of  Swa- 
•od  Ymcoikti  bia,  for  an  unconijuerable  at- 
at  Milan.  tachment  to  repubhcan  institu- 
tions, was  the  first  to  sacrifice  them  in  a 
few  years  after  the  death  of  Frederick  II. 
Milan  had  for  a  considerable  time  been 
agitated  by  civil  dissensions  between  the 
nobility  and  infeiior  citizens.  These  par- 
ties were  prett^Aqually  balanced,  and 
tlieir  success  was  consequently  alternate. 
£ach  had  its  own  podestl^  as  a  party- 
leader,  distinct  from  the  legitimate  ma- 
gistrate of  the  city.  At  the  head  of  the 
nobility  was  their  archbishop,  Fra  Leon 
Perego;  the  people  chose  Martin  deUa 

-  Torre,  one  of  a  noble  family  which  had 
ambitiously  sided  with  the  democratic 

k  faction.  In  conseauence  of  the  crime  of 
a  noUeman,  who  had  murdered  one  of 
his  creditors,  the  two  parties  took  up 
arms  in  ld57.  A  civil  war  of  various 
success,  and  interrupted  by  several  pa- 
eifications,  which,  in  tnat  unhappy  temper, 
oould  not  be  durable,  was  terminated  in 
about  two  years  by  the  entire  discomfit- 
ure of  the  aristocracy,  and  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Martin  della  Torre  as  cliief  and 
lord  (capitano  e  signore)  of  the  peoi^e. 
Thou^  the  Milanese  did  not  probably  in- 

«  t0Dd  to  renounce  the  sovereignty  resident 
■•  in  their  general  assembUes,  yet  they  soon 
]#st  the  republican  spirit ;  five  in  succes- 
sion of  the  family  Delia  Torre  might  be 
said  to  reign  in  Milan ;  each  indeed  by  a 

'  formal  election,  but  with  an  imphed  re- 
cognition of  a  sort  of  hereditary  title, 
fvrenty  years  afterward,  the  Visconti,  a 
iiunOy  of  opposite  interests,  supplanted 
tbe  Torriani  at  Milan ;  and  the  rivality 
between  these  great  houses  was  not  at 
.  m  end  till  the  final  establishment  of 
Mtteo  Visconti,  in  1313 ;  but  the  people 
weie  not  otherwise  considered  than  as 
a^fting  by  force  the  one  or  other  party, 
anjft  at  most  deciding  between  thepreten- 
noas  of  their  masters. 

The  vigour  and  concert  infused  into 
the  Goelf  i^y  by  the  successes  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  were  not  very  durable. 
Fhat  prince  was  soon  involved  in  a  pro- 
tracted and  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the 
kings  of  Ara^on,  to  whose  protection  his 
revolted  subjects  in  Italy  had  recurred. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  men  of  ener- 
Btfvtnd  of  9®^i^  chaiacter  retrieved  the  Ghi- 
tteGUte'telitf  interests  in  Lombardy,  and 
*■  p««y-  even  in  the  Tuscan  cities.  The 
Visconti  were  acknowledged  heads  of 
that  Miction.  A  family  eany  established 
as  lords  of  Verona,  the  Della  Scala,  main- 
tained the  credit  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion between  the  Adige  and  the  Adriatic. 


Castruccio  Castmcani,  an  ad  centurer  of 
remarkable  ability,  rendered  himself 
prince  of  Lucca,  and  drew  over  a  formi- 
dable accession  to  the  imperial  side  from 
the  heart  of  the  church-party  in  Tuscany, 
though  his  death  restored  the  ancient  or- 
der of  things.  The  inferior  tyrants  were 
partly  Guelf,  partly  Ghibelin,  according 
to  local  revolutions ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
the  latter  acquired  a  gradual  ascendency. 
Those  indeed  who  cared  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Italy,  or  for  their  own  power, 
had  far  less  to  fear  from  the  phantom  of 
imperial  prerogatives,  long  mtermitted, 
and  incapable  of  being  enforced,  than 
from  the  new  race  of  foreign  princes, 
whom  the  church  had  substituted  for  the 
house  of  Swabia.  The  Angevin  ^inn  < 
kings  of  Naples  were  sovereigns  Naples 


of  Provence,  and  from  thence  5} July 
easily  encroached  upon  Pied- 
mont, and  threatened  the  Milanese.  Rob- 
ert, the  third  of  this  line,  almost  openly 
aspired,  like  his  grandfather,  Charles  I.» 
to  a  real  sovereignty  over  Italy.  His  of- 
fers of  assistance  to  Guelf  cities  in  war 
were  always  coupled  with  a  demand  of 
the  sovereignty.  Many  yielded  to  his 
ambition;  and  even  Florence  twice  be- 
stowed upon  him  a  temporary  dictator- 
ship. In  1314  he  was  acknowledged 
lord  of  Lucca,  Florence,  Pavia,  Alessan- 
dria, Bergamo,  and  the  cities  of  Romagna. 
In  1318  the  Guelfs  of  Genoa  found  no 
other  resource  against  the  Ghibelin  emi- 
grants who  were  under  their  walls,  than 
to  resign  their  liberties  to  the  King  of 
Naples  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  which 
he  procured  to  be  renewed  for  six  more. 
The  Avignon  popes,  especially  John 
XXII.,  out  of  blind  hatred  to  the  Empe- 
ror Louis  of  Bavaria  and  the  Visconti 
family,  abetted  all  these  measures  of 
ambition.  But  they  were  rendered  abor- 
tive by  Robertas  death,  and  the  subse- 
quent disturbances  of  his  kingdom. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, there  were  almost  as  many  princes 
in  the  north  of  Italy  as  there  nad  been 
free  cities  in  the  preceding  age.  Their 
equality,  and  the  frequent  domestic  revo- 
lutions which  made  tneir  seat  unsteady, 
kept  them  for  a  while  from  encroaching 
on  each  other.  Gradually,  however,  they 
became  less  numerous ;  a  quantity  of  ob- 
scure tyrants  were  swept  away  from  the 
smaller  cities ;  and  the  people,  careless 
or  hopeless  of  liberty,  were  glad  to  ex- 
change the  rule  of  despicable  petty  usurp- 
ers for  that  of  more  distinguished  and 
powerful  famiUes.     About  the  suteof 

Car  1350,  the  central  parU  of  JfSJSkT 
mbardy  had  fallen  under  the  dieoftiM 
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imrteentii  dominion  of  the  Visconti.  Four 
*"*'*^*  other  houses  occupied  the  sec- 
ond rank;  that  of  Este  at  Ferrara  and 
Mo4ena ;  of  Scala  at  y^ron%  which  un- 
def  Cano  and  Mastino  della  Scala  had 
seemed  likely  to  contest  with  the  lords 
of  Milan  the  supremacy  over  Lombardy ; 
of  Carrara  at  Padua,  which  later  than 
any  Lombard  city  had  resigned  her  lib- 
erty ;  and  of  Gonzaga  at  Mantua,  which, 
without  ^ver  obtaining  any  material  ex- 
tension of  territory,  continued,  probably 
for  that  reason,  to  reign  undisturbed  tiU 
the  eighteenth  century.  But  these  uni- 
ted were  hardly  a  match,  as  they  some- 
Power  or  the  times  e^erienced,  ^or  the  Vis- 
Vieconu.  conti.  That  family,  the  object 
of  every  league  formed  in  Italy  for  more 
than  fiuy  years,  in  constant  hostility  to 
the  church,  and  well  inured  to  interaicts 
and  excommunications,  producing  no 
one  man  of  military  talents,  but  fertile 
of  tyrants  detested  for  their  perfidious- 
ness  and  cruelty,  was  nevertheless  ena- 
bled, with  almost  uninterrupted  success, 
to  add  city  after  city  to  the  dominion  of 
Milan,  till  it  absorbed  all  the  north  of 
Italy.  Under  Gian  Galeazzo,  whose  reipi 
began  in  1385,  the  viper  (their  armonal 
bearing)  assumed  indeed  a  menacing  at- 
titude :•  he  overturned  the  ^at  famuly 
of  Scala,  and  annexed  their  extensive 
possessions  to  his  own ;  no  power  inter- 
vened from  Vercelli  in  Piedmont  to  Fel- 
tre  and  Beiluno ;  while  the  free  cities  of 
Tuscany,  Pisa,  Siena,  Perugia,  and  even 
Bologna,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  witchcraft, 
▼oluntanly  called  in  a  dissembling  tyrant 
as  their  master. 

Powerful  as  the  Visconti  were  in  Italy, 
they  were  long  in  washing  out  the  tinge 
of  recent  usurpation,  which  humbled 
them  before  the  legitimate  dynasties  of 
Europe.  At  the  siege  of  Genoa,  in  1318, 
Robert,  kinff  of  Naples,  rejected  with  con- 
tempt the  challenge  of  Marco  Visconti  to 
decide  their  quarrel  in  angle  combat.f 
But  the  pride  of  sovereigns,  like  that  of 
private  men,  is  easily  set  aside  for  their 
mterest.  Galeazzo  Visconti  purchased 
with  100,000  florins  a  daughter  of  France 
for  his  son,  which  the  French  historians 
mention  as  a  deplorable  humiliation  for 
their  crown.    A  few  years  afterward, 

*  Allusions  to  heraldry  are  very  commoD  in  the 
Italian  writers.  All  the  historians  of  the  foarteenth 
eentury  habitoally  ase  the  Tiper»  il  bisciooe,  as  a 
tynonyme  for  the  power  of  Milan. 

i  Delia  qual  cosa  il  RA  inolto  adegno  ne  preae. 
Tillani,  1.  iz.,  c.  93.  It  was  reckoned  a  misalhance, 
as  Dante  tells  us.  in  the  widow  of  Nino  di  Gallu- 
ra,  a  nobleman  or  Pisa,  though  a  sort  of  priooe  in 
Sardinia,  to  marry  one  of  the  ViacontL—Purgato- 


Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of 
Edward  III.,  certainly  not  an  inferior 
match,  espoused  Galeazzo's  daughter. 
Both  these  connexions  were  short-fived ; 
but  the  union  of  Valentine,  daughter  of 
Gian  Galeazzo,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
in  1389,  produced  far  more  important  con-** 
sequences,  and  served  to  transmit  a  claim 
to  her  descendants,  Louis  XII.  and  Fran- 
cis I.,  from  which  th^onf  calamities  of 
Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  chiefly  derived.  Not  long 
after  this  marriage  [A.  D.  1395L  the  Vis- 
conti were  tacitly  admitted  amonf  Che 
reigning  princes,  by  the  erection  of  Milan 
into  a  dutchy  under  letters  patent  of  the 
Emperor  Wenceslaus.*  „ 

The  imperial  authority  over  Italy  was 
almost  entirely  suspended  after  iMirtuM  of  « 
the  death  of  Frederick  II.  A  the  empin 
long  interregnum  followed  in  '^'•^'•'y- 
Germany ;  and  when  the  vacancy  was 
supplied  by  Rodolph  of  Hi^sburg  [A.  D.  • 
1273],  he  was  too  prudent  to  dissipate 
his  moderate  resources,  where  the  neat 
house  of  Swabia  had  failed.  About  forty 
years  afterward  [A.  D.  1309],  the  emperor 
Henry  of  Luxemburg,  a  prmce,  like  Ro* 
dolph,  of  small  hereditary  pos-  HenrrviL 
sessions,  but  active  and  discreet,  ^ 
availed  himself  of  the  ancient  respec% 
borne  to  the  imperial  name,  and  the  muto^ 
jealousies  of  the  Italians,  to  recover  for  a 
very  short  time  a  remarkable  influence. 
But,  though  professing  neutrality,  and  de- 
sire of  union  between  the  Guelfs  and  * 
Ghibelins,  he  could  not  succeed  in  re- 
moving the  distrust  of  the  former  ;.lu8 
exigences  impelled  him  to  large  demands 
of  money;  and  the  Italians,  when  tliey 
counted  his  scanty  German  cavalry,  per- 
ceived that  obedience  was  altogether  a, 
matter  of  their  own  choice.  Henry  flfed,' 
however,  in  time  to  save  himself  from 
any  decisive  reverse.  His  successors, 
Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Charles  IV.^de- 
scended  from  the  Alps  with  similar  mo- 
tives, but  after  some  temporary  good  for- 
tune were  obliged  to  return,  not  without 
discredit.  Yet  the  Italians  never  broke 
that  almost  invisible  thread  which  con- 
nected them  with  Germany;  the  fal- 
lacious name  of  Roman  emperor  still 
challenged  their  allegiance,*  though  con- 
ferred by  seyen  Teutonic  ejectors  with- 
out their  concurrence.  Even  Florence, 
the  most  independent  %nd  ingh  spir- 
ited of  republics,  was  induced  to  make 
a  treaty  with  Charles  IV.  in  1355j 
which,  while  it  confirmed  all  her  actual 


*  Corio^  p.  538. 
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I3>erties,  not  a  little,  hj  that  yrery  confirm- 
ationf  affected  her  sovereignty.*  This 
deference  to  the  supposed  prerogatives 
of  the  empire,  even  while  they  were 
least  formidable,  was  partly  owing  to 
Jealousy  of  French  or  Neapolitan  inter- 
'fbrence,  psu^y  to  the  national  hatred  of 
the  popes  ^o  had  seceded  to  Avignon, 
and  in  some  dejnfie  to  a  misplac^  re- 
spect for  imtiquit^  to  which  the  revival 
o^etters  had  given  birth.  The  great  ci- 
vflians,  and  the  much  greater  poets  of 
thi»  fourteenth  century,  taught  Italy  to 
consider  her  emperor  as  a  dormant  sov- 
ereign, to  whom  her  various  principali- 
ties ami  republics  were  subordinate,  and 
during  whose  absence  alone  they  had  le- 
gitimate authority. 

9  In  one  part,  however,  of  that  country, 
Caaaion  oTBo-  ^®  empire  had,  soon  after  the 
I  to  the  commencement  of  this  peri- 
od, spontaneously  renounced 
its  sovereijrnty.  From  the  era  of  Pe- 
pin's donation,  confirmed  and  extended 
by  many  subsequent  charters,  the  Holy 
See  had  tolerably  just  pretensions  to  the 
province  entitled  Komagna,  or  the  exar- 
chate of  Ravenna.  But  the  popes,  whose 
menaces  were  dreaded  at  the  extremities 
of  Europe,  were  still  very  weak  as  tem- 
^ral  princes.  Even  Innocent  III.  had 
verer  been  able  to  obtain  possession  of 
tUB  part  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony.  The 
circumstances  of  Rodolph's  accession  in- 
rfhired  Nicholas  III.  with  more  confidence. 

*  That  emperor  granted  a  confirmation  of 
every  thmg  included  in  the  donations  of 

— ^1 

*  The  republic  of  Florence  wmt  at  thia  time  in 
coopiderable  peril  from  a  cocdition  of  the  Tuscan 
citiefl  against  her,  which  rendered  the  protection 
of  the  emperor  convenient.  But  it  was  very  re- 
}a<^uitly  that  she  acquiesced  in  even  a  nominal 
0iiWu«non  to  his  aatbohty.  The  Florentine  en- 
wcf*f  |b  their  first  address,  would  only  use  the 
wor^'  Santa  Corona,  or  Serenissimo  Principe ; 
•an^^^^vdarlo  imperadore,  o  dimostrarffli  alctma 
reverenza  di  suggezzione,  domandando  che  il  com- 
mtine  di  Firenze  volea,  essendogli  ubbidiente,  le  co- 
tali  e  le  cotali  (ranchigie  per  mantenere  il  suo  popolo 
neU'usata  libertade.^Mat.  ViJlani,  p. 274.  (Script. 
Rer.  Ital.,  t.  zIt.  )  This  style  made  Charles  angry ; 
and  the  city  soon  stoned  for  it  by  accepting  hia 
piirilege.  In  this,  it  must  be  owned,  he  assumes ' 
a  decidecf  tone  of  sovereignty.  The  gonfalonier 
aoid  priors  are  declared  to  &»  hjs  Ticars.  The  dep^ 
wfie»  of  the  city  did  homage  nM  swore  obedience. 
Ciicumstances  Induced  the  principal  citizens  to 
make  this  submission,  which  they  knew  to  be 
menitj  nominal.  But  tRe  high-spinted  people.  Hot 
•o  immfer^ht  aboAt  names,  came  into  it  very  un- 
wiUinj^y.  The  treat?  waa  seven  times  proposed, 
mod  as  often  rejected  in  tne  consiolio  del  popolo, 
before  their  feelings  were  subdued.  Its  publica- 
tion was  received  with  no  marks  of  iof.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  alone  were  illuminated :  but  a  sad  si- 
lence iidicated  che  wounded  pride  of  every  private 
citizen.  -M.  ViUani,  p.  286  290.  Sif  mondi,  t.  vi, 
p  238. 


Louis  I.,  Otho,  and  his  oth«r  predeces- 
sors ;  but  was  still  reluctant  or  ashamed 
to  renounce  his  imperial  rights.  Accord- 
ingly, his  charter  is  expressed  to  be 
granted  without  diminution  of  the  empire 
(sine  demembratione  imperii);  and  his 
chancellor  received  an  oath  of  fidelity 
from  the  cities  of  Romagna.  But  the 
pope  insisting  firmly  on  his  own  claim, 
Rodolph  discreetly  avoided  involving  him 
self  in  a  fatal  quarrel,  and,  in  1278,  abso 
lutely  released  the  imperial  supremacy 
over  all  the  dominions  already  granted 
to  the  Holy  See.* 

This  is  a  leading  epoch  in  the  tempo- 
ral monarchy  of  Rome.  But  she  stood 
only  in  the  place  of  the  emperor;  and 
her  ultimate  sovereignty  was  compatible 
with  the  practical  independence  of  the 
free  cities,  or  of  the  usurpers  who  had 
risen  op  among  them.  Bologna,  Faenza, 
Rimini,  and  Ravenna,  vnth  many  others 
less  considerable,  took  an  oath  indeed  to 
the  pope,  but  continued  to  regulate  both 
their  internal  concerns  and  foreign  rela- 
tions at  their  own  discretion.  The  first 
of  these  cities  was  far  pre-eminent  above 
the  rest  for  population  and  renown,  and, 
though  not  without  several  intermissions, 
preserved  a  republican  character  till  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  rest 
were  soon  enslaved  by  petty  tjrrants, 
more  obscure  than  those  of  Lombardy. 
It  was  not  easy  for  the  pontiffs  of  Avig* 
non  to  reinstate  themselves  in  a  domin- 
ion which  they  seemed  to  have  abandon- 
ed ;  but  they  made  several  attempts  to  re- 
cover it,  sometimes  with  spiritual  arms, 
sometimes  with  the  more  efficacious  aid 
of  mercenary  troops.  The  annals  of 
this  part  of  Italy  are  peculiarly  uninter- 
esting.    - 

Rome  itself  was,  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  very  little  disposed  to  ac-  internal 
quiesce  in  the  government  of  her  sisto  or 
bishop.  His  rights  were  indefinite,  ^"*** 
and  unconfirmed  by  positive  law;  the 
emperor  was  long  sovereign,  the  people 
always  meant  to  be  free.  Besides  the 
common  causes  of  insubordination  and 
anarchy  among  the  Italians,  which  appli- 
ed equally  to  the  capital  city,  other  senti- 
ments more  peculiar  to  Rome  preserved 
a  continual,  though  not  uniform,  influence 
for  many  centuries.  There  still  remain- 
ed enough,  in  the  wreck  of  that  vast  in- 
heritance, to  swell  the  bosoms  of  her  cit- 
izens with  a  consciousness  of  their  own 
dignity.  They  bore  the  venerable  name, 
they  contemplated  the  monuments  of  art 
and  empire,  and  forgot,  in  the  illusions  of 


*  Muratoh,  ad  ann.  1274, 1275, 1278. 
di.  t  iii..  p.  461. 
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national  pride,  that  the  tutelar  gods  of  the 
buildings  were  departed  for  ever.  About 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  these 
recollections  were  heightened  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  political 
heretic,  who  preached  against  the  tem- 
poral jurisdiction  pf  the  hierarchy.  In  a 
temporary  intoxication  of  fancy,  they 
were  led  to  make  a  ridiculous  show  of 
self-importance  towards  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  when  he  came  to  receive  the  impe- 
rial crown ;  but  the  German  sternly  chi- 
ded  their  ostentation,  and  chastised  their 
resistance.*  With  the  popes  they  could 
de**!  more  securely.  Several  of  them 
were  expelled  from  Rome  during  that  age 
by  the  seditious  citizens.  Lucius  II.  died 
of  hurts  received  in  a  tumult.  The  gov- 
ernment was  vested  in  fifty-six  senators, 
annually  chosen  by  the  people,  through 
the  intervention  of  an  electoral  body,  ten 
delegates  from  each  of  the  thirteen  dis- 
tricts of  the  city.f  This  constitution 
lasted  not  quite  fifty  years.  In  1192, 
Rome  imitated  the  prevailing  fashion  by 
the  appointment  of  an  annualforeign  ma- 
gistrate.^  Except  in  name,  the  senator 
of  Rome  appears  to  have  perfectly  re- 
•embled  the  podesti  of  other  cities.  This 
magistrate  superseded  the  representative 
senate,  who  had  proved  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  control  the  most  lawless  aris- 
tocracy of  Italy.  I  shall  not  repeat  the 
story  of  Brancaleon's  rigorous  and  inflex- 
ible justice,  which  a  great  historian  has 
already  drawn  from  obscurity.  It  illus- 
trates not  the  annals  of  Rome  alone,  but 
the  general  state  of  Italian  society,  the  na- 
ture of  a  podesta's  duty,  and  the  difiScul- 
ties  of  its  execution.  The  ofRce  jof  sena- 
tor survives  after  more  than  six  hundred 
years ;  a  foreign  magistrate  still  resides 
m  the  capitol ;  but  he  no  longer  wi«lds 
the  "  iron  flaiP'^  of  Brancaleon,  and  his 
nomination  proceeds  of  course  from  the 
supreme  pontiff,  not  from  the  people.  In 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the 
sefiate,  and  the  senator  who  succeeded 
thein,  exercised  one  distinguishing  attri- 


*  The  impertinent  address  of  a  Roman  orator  to 
Frederick,  and  his  answer,  are  preserved  in  Otbo 
of  Frisingen,  L  il.,  &  22,  but  so  mnch  at  length 
that  we  may  suspect  some  exaffgeration.  Otho  is 
rather  rhetorical.  They  Jfiaj  be  read  in  Gibbon, 
c.e9. 

t  Sismondi,  t.  ii.,  p.  36.  Besides  Sismondi  and 
Mnratori,  I  would  refer  for  the  history  of  Rome 
diiringthe  middJe  ages  to  the  last  chapters  of  Gib- 
bon's Decline  and  Fall. 

t  Sismondi,  t.  ii.,  p.  30S. 

J  The  readers  of  Spenser  will  recollect  the  iron 
of  Talus,  the  attendant  of  Arthegal,  emblemat- 
ic of  the  severe  justice  of  the  lord  deputv  of  Ire- 
land, Sir  Arthur  Grey,  shadowed  under  that  alle- 
•ory.  ^ 


bute  «f  sovereignty,  that  of  coining  goU 
and  silver  money.  Some  of  their,  coins 
still  exist,  with  legends  in  a  very  repub- 
lican tone.*  Dpubtless  the  temporal  au- 
thority of  the  popes  varied  according  to 
their  personal  character.  Innocent  III. 
had  much  more  than  his  predecessors  for 
almost  a  century,  or  than  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors. He  made  the  senator  *ake  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  him|tVhich,  thoLgh  not 
very  comprehensive,  must  have  passed  in 
those  times  as  a  recognition  of  his  supe 
riority.f 

Though  there  was  much  less  obedience 
to  any  legitimate  power  at  Rome  than 
anywhere  else  in  Italy,  even  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  yet  after  the  seces- 
sion of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  their  own 
city  was  left  in  a  far  worse  condition  . 
than  before.  Disorders  of  every  kind, 
tumult  and  robbery,  prevailed  in  %he 
streets.  The  Roman  nobility  were  en* 
gaged  in  perpetual  war  with  each  other. 
Not  content  with  their  own  fortified  pal- 
aces, they  turned  the  sacred  monuments 
of  antiquity  into  strongholds,  and  con- 
summated the  destruction  of  time  and 
conquest.  At  no  period  has  the  city  en- 
dured such  irreparable  injuries ;  nor  was 
the  downfall  of  the  western  empire  so 
fatal  to  its  capital,  as  the  contemptible 
feuds  of  the  Orsini  and  Colonna  fano' 
lies.  Whatever  there  was  of  gove|^ 
ment,  whether  administered  b^r  a  legate 
from  Avignon,  or  by  the  municipal  an- 
thorities,  had  lost  all  hold  on  these  pow-  • 
erful  barons.  [A.  D.  1347.]  In  the  midst 
of  this  degradation  and  wretchedness  an 
obscure  man,  Nicola  di  Rienzi,  The  Tribmis 
conceived  the  project  of  resto-  »«»*- 
ring  Rome  not  only  to  good  order,  but 
even  to  her  ancient  greatness.  He  had 
received  an  education  beyond  his  iMth. 
and  nourished  his  mind  with  the  stdBy  of 
the  best  writers.  After  man^  harangnes 
to  the  people,  which  the  nobility,  Mllded 
by  their  self-confidence,  did  not  attempt 
to  repress,  Rienzi  suddenly  excited  an  in- 
surrectioui  and  obtained  complete  suc- 
cess. He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
new  government,  with  the  title  of  tribune, 
and  with  almost  unlimited  power.  The 
first  effects  of  this  revolution  were  woo* 
derful.  All  thd  nobles  submitted,  though 
with  great  reluctance;  the  roads  were 
cleared  of  robbers ;  tranquillity  was  re- 
stored at  home;  some  s^ere  examples 
of  justice  intimidated  offenders;  and  the 
tribune  iras  regarded  by  all  the  people  as 
the  destined  restorer  of  Rome  and  Italy. 


*  Gibbon,  toI.  xil,  p.  289.    Huiatori,  Antiqaji 
Ital.,  Dissert  27. 
t  Sismoikdi,  p.  309. 
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Though  the  court  of  Avignon  could  not 
approve  of  such  a  usurpation,  it  tempo- 
rized enough  not  directly  to  oppose  it. 
Most  of  the  Itahan  repwlics,  and  some 
of  the  princes,  sent  ambassadors,  and 
seemed  to  recognise  pretensions  which 
were  toleral^y  ostentatious.  The  King 
of  Hungary  and  Queen  of  Naples  8ul> 
mitted  their  quarrel  to  the  arbitration  of 
Rienzi,  who  did  nd^  however,  undertake 
to  decide  upon  it.  But  this  sudden  exal- 
tation intoxicated  his  understssding,  and 
exhibited  failings  entirely  incompatible 
with  his  elevated  condition.  If  Rienzi 
had  lived  in  our  own  age,  his  talents, 
which  were  really  great,  would  have 
found  their  proper  orbit.  For  his  char- 
acter was  one  not  unusual  among  Utera- 
ry  politicians ;  a  combination  of  knowl- 
edge, eloquence,  and  enthusiasm  for  ideal 
extfillence,  with  vanity,  inexperience  of 
mankind,  unsteadiness,  and  physical  ti- 
midity. As  these  latter  qualities  be- 
came conspicuous,  they  eclipsed  his  vir- 
tuety  and  caused  his  benefits  to  be  forgot- 
ten; he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  his 
government,  a^d  retire  into  exile.  Alter 
several  years,  some  of  which  he  passed 
in  the  prisons  of  Avignon,  Rienzi  was 
brought  back  to  Rome,  with  the  title  of 
senator,' and  under  the  command  of  the 
legate.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Ro- 
mans, who  had  returned  to  their  habits  of 
insi^rdination,  would  gladly  submit  to 
their  favourite  tribune.  And  this  proved 
the  case  for  a  few  months ;  but  after  that 
time  they  ceased  altogether  to  respect  a 
mah,  who  so  little  respected  himself  in 
accepting  a  station  where  he  could  no 
loD|[er  be  free,  and  Rienzi  was  killed  in  a 
sedition.* 

i^ce  more,  not  long  after  the  death  of 
SsbMMent  Rienzi,  the  freedom  of  Rome 
««u»Mf  seems  to  have  revived  in  repub- 
^•^^  lican  institutions,  though  with 
nam^s  less  calculated  to  inspire  peculiar 
recollections.  Magistrates  called  ban- 
nerets, chosen  from  the  thirteen  districts 
of  the  city,  with  a  militia  of  three  thousand 

*  Sismondi,  t.  ▼»  c.  37:  t.  vi,  p.  201.  Gibbon, 
c  70.  De  S-vie,  Vi«  de  P^trarque,  t.  ii.,  passim. 
TSraboschi,  t.  ri.,  p.  339,  It  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  admiratioD  which  all  the  romantic  circuity 
I  of  Rienzi'a  history  tend  to  excite,  and  to 


which  Petrarch  so  blindlv  gave  way.  That  great 
maifB  cbaracieristic  excellence  was  not  good  com* 
mon  aeoee.'  He  had  imbibed  two  notions,  of  which 
k  is  hsrd  to  say  which  was  the  more  absurd; 
that  R^me  had  a  legitimate  right  to  all  her  an* 
cient  authority  orer  the  rest  of  the  world;  and 
that  she  was  likely  to  recover  this  authority  in  con- 
sequence of  the  roTolution  produced  by  Rienzi. 
Giovanni  ViHani,  liTing  at  Florence,  and  a  stanch 
republican,  formed  a  very  di&rent  estimate,  which 
weight  moce  than  the  eothusiastic  panegyrics  of 


dttzens  at  their  ecmmand,  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  cMnmonwealth  The 
great  object  of  this  new  organization  was 
to  intimidate  the  Roman  nobihtv,  wlwee 
outrages,  in  the  total  absence  of  ffovem^ 
ment,  had  grown  intolerable.  Several 
of  them  were  hanged  ^he  first  year  by 
order  of  the  bannerets.  The  citizen? 
however,  had  no  serious  intention  of 
throwing  off  their  subjection  to  the 
popes.  They  provided  for  their  own  se- 
curity, on  account  of  the  lamentable  se- 
cession and  neglect  of  those  who  claimed 
allegiance  while  they  denied  protection. 
But  they  were  ready  to  acknowledge 
and  welcome  back  their  bishop  as  their 
sovereign.  Even  without  this,  they  sur- 
rendered their  republican  constitution  in 
1362,  it  does  not  appear  for  what  reason, 
and  permitted  the  legate  of  Innocent  VI 
to  assume  the  government.*  We  find, 
however,  the  institution  of  bannerets  re- 
vived, and  in  full  authority,  some  years 
afterward.  But  the  internal  history  oi 
Rome  appears  to  be  obscure,  and  I  have 
not  had  opportunities  of  examining  it 
minutely.  Some  degree  of  pohtical  free- 
dom the  city  probably  enjoyed  during 
the  schism  of  the  church ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  discriminate  the  assertion  of  le* 
gitimate  privileges  from  the  licentious 
tumults  of  the  barons  or  populace.  In 
1435,  the  Romans  formally  took  away 
the  government  from  Eugenius  IV.,  and 
elected  seven  signiors  or  chief  mam- 
trates,  like  the  priors  of  Florence.!  But 
this  revolution  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance. On  the  death  of  Eugenius,  the  cit- 
izens deliberated  upon  proposing  a  con- 
stitutional charter  to  the  future  pope. 
Stephen  Porcaro,  a  man  of  good  family, 
and  inflamed  Inr  a  strong  spirit  of  hberty, 
was  one  of  their  principal  instigators. 
But  the  people  did  not  sufficiently  par- 
tak^  of  that  spirit.  No  measures  were 
taken  upon  this  occasion ;  and  Porcaro, 
whose  ardent  imagination  disguised  the 
hopelessness  of  his  enterprise,  tampering 
in  a  fresh  conspiracy,  was  put  to  death 
under  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.J 
The  provmce  of  Tuscany  continued 


Petrarch.  La  detta  impresa  del  tribune  era  ui. 
opera  fantastica,  e  di  poco  durare,  L  zii.,  c.  90.  Ar 
illustrious  female  writer  has  drawn  with  a  single 
stroke  the  character  of  Rienzi,  Crescentius,  ani 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  the  fond  restorers  of  Roman  lib 
erty,  qui  ont  prit  ie»  aouvtninwmr  let  fpiraaten.'^ 
€onnne,  t  i.,  p.  159.  Could  Tacitus  have  ezcell 
edthis? 

*  Matt.  ViUani,  p.  676,  604,  709.    Sismondi,  i 
T.,  p.  92.    He  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  formen 
period  of  government  by  bannerets,  and  refers  th4» 
mstitution  to  1375. 
t  Script  Rerum  Italic.,  t  iii,  pars  2,  p.  1128 
X  Id.,  p.  1131, 1134.    Sitmondi,  t  x.,  p.  18 
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longer  flian  Lombardy  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  imperial  lieutenant.  It  was 
not  till  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  that  the  cities  of  Florence, 
CitiM  of  Lucca,  Pisa,  Sienna,  Arezzo,  Pis- 
Tucanr.  toia,  and  several  less  considera- 
^^^^^"^  ble,  which  might  perhaps  have  al- 
ready their  own  elected  magistrates,  be- 
came independent  repubhcs.  Their  his- 
tory is,  with  the  exception  of  Pisa,  veiy 
■canty  till  the  death  of  Frederick  IL 
The  earliest  fact  of  any  imp>ortance  re- 
corded of  Florence  occurs  in  1184,  when 
it  is  said  that  Frederick  Barbarossa  took 
from  her  the  dominion  over  the  district 
or  county,  and  restored  it  to  the  rural 
nobility,  on  account  of  her  attachment 
to  the  church.*  This  I  chiefly  mention 
to  illustrate  the  system  pursued  by  the 
cities,  of  bringing  the  teiritorial  proprie- 
tors in  their  neighbourhood  under  subjec- 
tion. During  the  reijp  of  Frederick  II. 
Florence  became,  as  far  as  she  was  able, 
an  ally  of  the  popes.  There  was  indeed 
a  strong  GhibeUn  party,  comprehending 
many  of  the  greatest  families,  which  oc- 
casionally predominated  through  the  as- 
sistance of  the  emperor.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  existed  chiefly  among  the 
nobiUty;  the  spirit  of  the  people  was 
thoroughly  Guelf.  After  several  revolu- 
tions, accompanied  by  alternate  proscrip- 
tion and  demolition  of  houses,  the  Guelf 
party,  through  the  assistance  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  obtained  a  final  ascendency  in 
1266;  and  after  one  or  two  unavailing 
schemes  of  accommodation,  it  was  estab- 
lished as  a  fundamental  law  in  the  Flor- 
entine constitution,  that  no  person  of 
Ghibelin  ancestry  could  be  admitted  to 
offices  of  public  trust ;  which,  in  such  a 
ffovemmdnt,  was  in  effect  an  exclusion 
from  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

The  changes  of  internal  government 
Goyern-  and  vicissitudes  of  success  among 
gwitrf  factions  were  so  frequent  at  Flor- 
"*""^  ence,  for  many  years  after  this 
time,  that  she  is  compared  by  her  great 
banished  poet  to  a  sick  man,  who,  unable 
to  rest,  gives  himself  momentary  ease, 
by  continual  change  of  posture  in  his 
bed.f  They  did  not  become  much  less 
numerous  after  the  age  of  Dante.  Yet 
the  revolutions  of  Florence  should  per- 
haps be  considered  as  no  more  than  a 
necessary  price  of  her  liberty.  It  was 
her  boast  and  her  happiness  to  have  es- 

♦  ViUani,  1.  v.,  c.  12. 

^  E  te  ben  ti  ricordi.  e  redi  il  lame, 
Ve^rai  te  somigUante  a  quelia  inferma, 
Che  non  pud  trovar  posa  in  sd  le  piume, 
Ma  con  dar  volta  aiio  dolore  scherma. 

Pta-fotorio,  cant,  ri 


caped,  except  fcr  one  short  period,  that 
odious  rule  of  vile  usurpers,  under  which 
so  many  other  free  cities  had  been 
crushed.  A  sketch  of  the  constitution 
of  so  famous  a  republic  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  in  this  place.  Nothing  else  in 
the  history  of  Italy  after  Frederick  II.  is 
so  worthy  of  our  attention.* 

The  basis  of  the  Florentine  polity  was 
a  division  of  the  citizens  exercisinfr  com- 
merce, into  their  several  compames  or 
arts.  These  were  at  first  twelve,  seven 
called  the  greater  arts,  and  five  lesser; 
but  the  latter  were  gradually  increased  to 
fourteen.  The  seven  greater  arts  were 
those  of  lawyers  and  notaries,  of  dealers 
in  foreign  cloth,  called  sometimes  Cal* 
imala,  of  bankers  or  money-changers,  of 
woollen-drapers,  of  physicians  and  dnig- 
gists,  of  dealers  in  silk,  and  of  furriers. 
The  inferior  arts  were  those  of  ret^ers 
of  cloth,  butchers,  smiths,  shoemakers, 
and  builders.  This  division,  so  far  at 
least  as  regarded  the  greater  arts,  was 
as  old  as  the  be^ning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.f  But  it  was  fully  established, 
and  rendered  essential  to  the  constitu- 
tion, in  1266.  By  the  provisions  made  in 
that  year,  each  of  the  seven  greater  arts 
had  a  council  of  its  own,  a  chief  magis- 
trate or  consul,  who  administered  justice 
in  civil  causes  to  all  members  of  his  com- 
pany, and  a  banneret  (gonfaloniere)  or 
military  ofiicer,  to  whose  standard  Utej 
repaired  when  any  attempt  was  made  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  city. 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice 
belonged  at  Florence,  as  at  other  ci6es, 
to  a  foreign  podesti,  or  rather  to  two 
foreign  magistrates,  the  podestk  and  the 
capitano  del  popolo,  whose  jurisdiction, 
so  far  as  I  can  trace  it,  appears  to  hare 
been  concurrent.^  In  the  first  parr  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  authority  of 
the  podest^  may  have  been  more  exten- 
sive than  afterward.  These  offices  were 
preserved  till  the  innovations  of  the  Med- 
ici. The  domestic  magistracies  under- 
went more  changes.  Instead  of  consuls, 
which  had  been  the  first  denomination  of 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Florence,  a  col- 


*■  1  have  found  considerable  difficaltiea  in  this 
part  of  my  task ;  no  author  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted giving  a  tolerable  view  uf  the  FlorentiiM 
government,  except  M.  Siamondi,  who  it  himeelf 
not  alwaya  eatiafactory. 

t  Ammirato  ad  ana  1204  et  1235.  Yillani  intl 
mataa,  L  rii ,  c.  13,  that  the  arts  existed  as  commer 
cial  companies  before  1266.  Macbiavelli  and  Sis 
mondi  express  themselves  rather  inaccurately,  wb 
if  they  had  been  erected  at  that  time,  which  indeed 
is  the  era  of  their  political  importance. 

t  Matteo  VUlam,  p.  194.  O.  VUlaoi  places  tht 
institution  of  the  podesti  in  1207 ;  we  fod  it  how 
ever  as  early  as  llSl— Ammirato 
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lege  of  twelTB  or  fourteen  persons,  called 
Anziani  or  Buonuomim,  but  varjong  in 
name  as  well  as  number  according  to 
rerolutions  of  party,  was  established 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry, to  direct  public  affairs.*  This  order 
was  entirely  changed  in  1382,  and  gave 
place  to  a  ne^  form  of  supreme  magis- 
tracy, which^lasted  till  the  extinction  of 
the  republic.*  Six  priors,  elected  every 
two  months,  from  each  of  the  six  Quar- 
ters of  the  city,  and  from  each  or  the 
greater  arts,  exce^  that  of  lawyers,  con- 
stituted an  executive  magistracy.  They 
lived,  during  their  continuance  in  office, 
HI  a  palace  belonging  to  the  city,  and 
were  maintained  at  the  public  cost.  The 
actual  priors,  jointly  with  the  chiefs  and 
councifo  (usually  called  la  capitudine)  of 
the  seven  greater  arts,  and  with  certain 
adjuncts  (arroti)  named  by  themselves, 
elected  by  ballot  their  successors.  Such 
was  the  practice  for  about  forty  years 
after  this  government  was  established. 
But  an  innovation,  begun  in  1334,  and 
perfected  four  years  afterward,  gave  a 
pecuUar  character  to  the  constitution  of 
Florence.  A  lively  and  ambitious  peo- 
ple, not  merely  jealous  of  their  public 
sovereignty,  but  deeming  its  exercise  a 
matter  of  personal  enjoyment;  aware,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  will  of  the  whole 
body  could  neither  be  immediately  ex- 
pressed on  all  occasions,  nor  even  through 
chosen  representatives,  without  the  risk 
of  viol  nee  and  partiality,  fell  upon  the 
singula.*  idea  of  admittmg  all  citizens, 
not  imi7orthy  by  their  station  or  conduct, 
to  offices  of  magistracy  by  rotation. 
Lists  were  separately  made  out  by  the 
priors,  the  twelve  buonuomini,  the  chiefs 
and  councils  of  arts,  the  bannerets  and 
other  respectable  persons,  of  all  citizens, 
Guelfs  Jiy  origin,  turned  of  thirty  years 
of  age,  and,  in  their  judgment,  worthy  of 
pabhc  trust.  The  lists  thus  formed  were 
then  united,  and  those  who  had  composed 
them  meeting  together,  in  number  nine- 
ty-seven, proceeded  to  ballot  upon  every 
name.  Whoever  obtained  sixty-eight 
black  balls  was  placed  upon  the  reformed 
list;  and  all  tne  names  it  contained, 
being  put  on  separate  tickets  into  a  bag 
or  purse  (imborsati),  were  drawn  succes- 
sively as  the  magistracies  were  renewed. 
As  there  were  above  fifty  of  these,  none 
of  which  could  be  held  for  more  than 
four  months,  several  hundred  citizens 
were  called  in  rotation  to  bear  their  share 
in  the  government  within  two  years. 
But,  at  the  expiration  of  every  two  years. 


*  O.  Villani,  L  vi ,  c  30 


the  scrutiny  was  renewed,  and  fresh 
names  were  mingled  with  those  which 
still  continued  undrawn ;  so  that  accident 
might  deprive  a  man  for  hfe  of  his  por- 
tion of  sovereignty.* 

Four  councils  had  been  established  by 
the  constitution  of  1266»  for  the  decision 
of  all  propositions  laid  before  them  by 
the  executive  magistrates,  whether  of  a 
legislative  nature  or  relating  to  puUic 
policy.  Thesewere now  abrogated;  and 
m  their  places  were  substituted  one  of 
300  members,  all  plebeians,  called  con- 
siglio  di  pbpolo,  and  one  of  250,  called  con- 
siglio  di  commune,  into  which  the  nobles 
might  enter.  These  were  changed  by  the 
same  rotation  as  the  magistracies,  every 
four  months.!  A  parliament,  or  general 
assembly  of  the  Florentine  people,  was 
rarely  convoked  ;  but  the  lesuling  princi- 
ple of  a  democratical  republic,  the  ulti- 
mate sovereignty  of  the  multitude,  was 
not  forgotten.  This  constitution  of  1324 
was  fixed  by  the  citizens  at  large  in  a 
parliament ;  and  the  same  sanction  was 
given  to  those  temporary  delegations  of 
the  signiory  to  a  prmce,  which  occasion- 
ally took  place.  What  is  technically 
called  by  their  historians  farsi  popolof 
was  the  assembly  of  a  parhament,  or  a 
resolution  of  all  derivative  powers  into 
the  immediate  operation  of  the  popular 
will. 

The  ancient  government  of  this  repub- 
lic appears  toliave  been  chiefiy  in  the 
hands  of  its  nobility.  These  were  very 
numerous,  and  possessed  large  estates 
in  the  district.  But  by  the  constitution 
of  126G,  which  was  nearly  coincident 
with  the  triumph  of  the  Guelf  faction, 
the  essential  powers  of  magistracy,  as 
well  as  of  legislation,  were  thrown  into 
the  scale  of  the  commons.  The  colleges 
of  arts,  whose  functions  became  so  em- 
inent, were  altogether  commercial.  Many 
indeed  of  the  noWes  enrolled  themselves 
in  these  companies,  and  were  among  the 
most  conspicuous  merchants  of  Florence. 
These  were  not  excluded  from  the  exec- 
utive college  of  the  priors,  at  its  first  in- 
stitution in  1282.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  belong  to  one  o?  other  of  the 
great  arts  in  order  to  reach  thnt  magis- 
tracy. The  majority,  therefore,  of  the 
ancient  families,  saw  themselves  pushed 

♦  Villani.l.  ix.,  c.  27;  I.  x..  c.  110;  I.  xi,  c.  105. 
Sismondi,  t.  v.,  p.  174.  This  species  of  lottery, 
recommending  itself  by  an  t.pparent  faimesa  and 
incompatibility  with  undue  influence,  was  speedily 
adopted  in  all  the  neighbonriiig  republics,  and  ha^ 
always  continued,  according  to  Sismondi,  in  Lucca, 
and  in  those  cities  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  which 
preserved  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  municipal 
officers,  p.  95.  f  Id.  IbkL 
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aside  from  the  helm,  which  was  intrust- 
ed to  a  class  whom  they  naturally  held 
in  contempt. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  nobility 
made  any  overt  opposition  to  these  dem- 
ocratical  institutions.  Confident  in  a 
force  beyond  the  law,  they  cared  less  for 
what  the  law  might  provide  against  them. 
They  still  retained  the  proud  spirit  of  per- 
sond  independence  which  had  belonged 
to  their  ancestors  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Apennines.  Though  the  laws  of  Flor- 
ence, and  a  change  in  Italian  customs, 
had  transplanted  their  residence  to  the 
city,  it  was  in  strong  and  lofty  houses 
that  they  dwelt,  amons  their  kindred,  and 
among  the  fellows  of  their  rank.  Not- 
withstanding the  tenour  of  the  constitu- 
tion, Florence  was,  for  some  years  after 
the  establishment  of  priors,  incapable  of 
resisting  the  violence  of  her  nobility. 
Her  historians  all  attest  the  outrages  and 
assassinations  conunitted  by  them  on  the 
inferior  people.  It  was  in  vain  that  jus 
tice  was  onered  by  the  podesti  and  the 
capitano  del  popolo.  Witnesses  dared 
not  to  appear  against  a  noble  offender; 
or  if,  on  a  complaint,  the  officer  of  jus- 
tice arrested  the  accused,  his  family 
made  common  cause  to  rescue  their  kins- 
man, and  the  populace  rose  in  defence  of 
the  laws,  till  the  city  was  a  scene  of  tu- 
mult and  bloodshed.  I  have  already  al- 
luded to  this  insubordination  of  the  higher 
classes  as  general  in  the  Itsdian  repub- 
lics; but  the  Florentine  writers,  being 
fuller  than  the  rest,  are  our  best  specific 
testimonies.* 

[A.  D.  1295.]  The  dissensions  between 
the  patrician  and  plebeian  orders  ran 
very  high,  when  Giano  della  Bella,  a  man 
of  ancient  lineage,  but  attached,  without 
ambitious  views,  so  far  as  appears,  though 
not  without  passion,  to  the  popular  side, 
introduced  a  series  of  enactments  ex- 
ceedingly disadvantageous  to  the  ancient 
aristocracy.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
appointment  of  an  executive  officer,  the 
gonfalonier  of  justice ;  whose  duty  it  was 
to  enforce  the  sentences  of  the  podesta 
and  capitano  del  popolo,  in  cases  where 
the  orainary  officers  were  insufficient.  A 
thousand  citizens,  afterward  increased 
to  four  times  that  number,  were  bound 
to  obey  his  commands.  They  were  dis- 
tributed into  companies,  the  gonfaloniers 
or  captains  of  which  became  a  sort  of 
corporation  or  college,  and  a  constituent 
part  of  government.  [A.  D.  1295.]  This 
new  militia  seems  to  have  superseded 
that  of  the  companies  of  arts,  which  I 

•  Villanl,  1.  viL,  c.  113 ;  L  xiii.,  c  8.  Ammirato, 
6u>rU  Fiorantina,  1.  ir.,  in  cominciamento. 


have  not  observed  to  be  mentioned  at  waif 
later  period.  The  gonfalonier  of  justice 
was  part  of  the  signiory  along  with  tho 
priors,  of  whom  he  was  reckoned  the 
president,  and  changed  like  them  every 
two  months.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  first 
magistrate  of  Florence.*  If  Giano  della 
BeUa  had  trusted  to  the  efficacy  of  this 
new  security  for  justice,  his  fame  would 
have  been  beyond  reproach.  But  he  fol* 
lowed  it  up  by  harsher  provisions.  The 
nobility  were  now  made  absolutely  inel 
igible  to  the  office  of  prior.  For  an  of- 
fence committed  by  one  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily, his  relations  were  declared  res(>onsi- 
ble  in  a  penalty  of  3000  pounds.  And,  to 
obviate  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  fre- 
quent intimidation  of  witnesses,  it  was 
provided  that  common  fame,  attested  by 
two  credible  persons,  should  be  sufficient 
for  the  condemnation  of  a  nobleman.f 

These  are  the  famous  ordinances  of 
justice,  which  passed  at  Florence  for  the 
ffreat  charter  of  her  democracy.  They 
have  been  reprobated  in  later  times  as 
scandalously  unjust,  and  I  have  little  in- 
clination to  defend  them.  The  last,  es- 
pecially, was  a  violation  of  those  eternal 
principles,  which  forbid  us,  for  any  cal- 
culations of  advantage,  to  risk  the  sacri- 
fice of  innocent  blood.  But  it  is  impos* 
sible  not  to  perceive  that  the  same  un- 
just severity  has  sometimes,  under  a  like 
pretext  of  necessity,  been  applied  to  the 
weaker  classes  of  the  people,  which  they 
were  in  this  instance  able  to  exercise 
towards  their  natural  superiors. 

The  nobility  were  soon  aware  of  the 
position  in  which  they  stood.  For  half 
a  century  their  great  object  was  to  pro- 
cure the  relaxation  of  the  ordinances  of 
justice.  But  they  had  no  success  with 
an  elated  enemy.  In  three  years'  time, 
indeed,  Giano  della  Bella,  the  aullior  of 
these  institutions,  was  driven  into  exile ; 
a  conspicuous,  though  by  no  means  sin- 
gular, proof  of  Florentine  ingratitude.^ 

*  It  it  to  be  regretted,  that  the  accompUabad 
biogcapher  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  shoula  bavo 
taken  no  pains  to  inform  himaelf  of  the  roost  ordi> 
naty  particulars  in  the  constitution  of  Florence. 
Among  many  other  errors,  he  says,  vol.  ii,  p.  51, 
5th  edit.,  that  the  gonfalonier  of  justice  was  sob* 
ordinate  to  the  delegated  mecbsmcs  (a  bad  exprea 
sion),  or  priori  dell*  arti,  whose  number  too  he  aof  • 
ments  to  ten.  The  proper  strle  of  the  repobbe 
seems  to  run  thus :  I  priori  delr  arti  e  gonfaloniers 
di  giustizia,  il  popolo  e  *l  comune  della  citii  di  Fi- 
renze.— G.  VilJani,  L  xii.,  c.  109. 

t  Villani,  I  viii.,  c  1.  Ammirato,  p  188,  edit. 
1647.    A  magistrate,  called  V  esecuior  della  gias> 

Itizia,  was  appointed  with  authority  equal  to  that 
of  the  podesta,  for  the  special  purpose  of  watchii^ 
over  the  observation  of  the  ordinaiicea  of  justk«  — 
,  Ammirato,  p.  666. 
i     X  Villani,  L  viii,  c.  8 
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The  wealth  and  phjrsical  strength  of  the 
tu>bles  were  however  untouched;  and 
their  influence  must  always  have  been 
considerable ;  in  the  great  feuds  of  Bian- 
chi  and  Neri,  the  ancient  families  were 
most  distinguished.  No  man  plays  a 
greater  part  in  the  annals  of  Florence  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
than  Corso  Ik^nati,  chief  of  the  latter  fac- 
tion, who  might  pass  as  representative 
of  the  turbulent,  intrepid,  ambitious  citi- 
zen-noble of  an  Italian  repubUc*  But 
the  laws  gradually  became  more  sure  of 
obedience ;  the  sort  of  proscription  which 
attended  the  ancient  nobles  lowered  their 
spirit ;  while  a  new  aristocracy  began  to 
raise  its  head,  the  aristocracy  of  famiUes 
who,  after  filling  the  highest  magistracies 
for  two  or  three  generations,  obtained  an 
hereditary  importance,  which  answered 
the  purpose  of  more  unequivocal  nobili- 
ty ;  iust  as  in  ancient  Rome,  plebeian 
faniilies,  by  admission  to  curule  offices, 
acquired  the  character  and  appellation  of 
nobihty,  and  were  only  distinguishable 
by  their  genealogy  from  the  original  pa- 
tricians.f  Florence  had  her  ple^ian  no- 
bles (popolani  grandi),  as  well  as  Rome  ; 
the  Feruzzi,  the  Ricci,  the  Albizi,  the 
Medici,  correspond  to  the  Catos,  the 
Pompeys,  the  Brutuses,  and  the  Ante- 
nies.  but  at  Rome  the  two  orders,  after 
^n  equal  partition  of  the  highest  offices, 
were  content  to  respect  their  mutual 
privileges ;  at  Florence  the  commoners 
preserved  a  rigorous  monopoly,  and  the 
distinction  of  high  birth  was,  that  it  de- 
barred men  from  poUtical  franchises  and 
civil  justice.^ 

This  second  aristocracy  did  not  obtain 
much  more  of  the  popular  affection  than 
that  which  it  superseded.  Public  out- 
rage and  violation  of  law  became  less 
frequent ;  but  the  new  leaders  of  Flor- 
ence are  accused  of  continual  mis- 
government  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
sometimes  of  peculation.  There  was  of 
course  a  strong  antipathy  between  the 
leading  commoners  and  the  ancient  no- 
bles; both  were  disliked  by  the  people. 
In  order  to  keep  the  nobles  under  more 
control,  the  guverning  party  more  than 

•  Dido  Compagni.    Villani. 

t  L«  Dobilttt  civile,  so  bene  non  in  baronaggi,  h 
capace  di  grandisaiini  honori,  percioche  etercttando 
i  aaprefni  magistrati  delta  sua  patria,  viene  tpeaeo 
a  comandare  a  capitani  d*  eaerciti  e  ella  ateasa  per 
•e  6  in  noare,  6  in  terra,  molie  Tolta  i  supremi  ca- 
lichi  adopera.  E  tale  h  la  Piorentina  nobilti. — 
Aranurato  delle  Pamtglie  Fiorenline.  Fireoze, 
1614,  p.  25. 

t  Qaello.  cbe  air  altre  citti  aaolo  recare  splen* 
ioK,  ir  Firenze  era  daraKwo,  o  Teraineute  vano  e 
aatile,  aays  Ammirato  tf  lobility.—Storia  Fioren- 
UM,  p.  161. 


once  introduced  a  new  foreign  magis* 
trate,  with  the  title  of  captain  of  defence 
(della  guardia),  whom  they  invested  with 
an  almost  unbounded  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. [A.  D.  1336-1340.]  One  Gabrielli, 
of  Agobbio,  was  twice  fetched  for  this 
purpose;  and  in  each  case  he  behaved 
in  so  tyrannical  a  manner  as  to  occa. 
sion  a  tumult.*  His  office,  however, 
was  of  short  duration,  and  the  title  at 
least  did  not  import  a  sovereign  com- 
mand. But  very  soon  afterward  Flor- 
ence had  to  experience  one  taste  of  a 
cup  which  her  neighbours  had  drunk  off 
to  the  dregs,  and  to  animate  her  magnan- 
imous love  of  freedom  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  calamities  of  tyranny. 

A  war  with  Pisa,  unsuccessfully,  if 
not  unskilfully,  conducted,  ^ave  rise  to 
such  dissatisfaction  in  the  city,  that  the 
leading  commoners  had  recourse  to  an 
appointment  something  like  that  of  Ga- 
bnelli,  and  from  similar  motives.  Wal- 
ter de  Brienne,  duke  of  Athens,  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  French  crusaders 
who  had  dismembered  the  Grecian  em- 
pire in  the  preceding  century;  but  his 
father,  defeated  in  battle,  had  lost  the 
principality  along  witli  his  Ufe,  and  the 
titular  duke  was  an  adventurer  in  the 
court  of  France.  He  had  been,  however, 
slightly  known  at  Florence  on  a  former 
occasion.  There  was  a  uniform  maxim 
among  the  Italian  republics,  that  extraor- 
dinary powers  should  be  conferred  upon 
none  but  strangers.  The  Duke  of  Athens 
was  accordingly  pitched  upon  for  the 
military  command,  which  was  united  with 
domestic  jurisdiction.  This  appears  to 
have  been  promoted  by  the  governing 
party,  in  order  to  curb  the  nobility ;  but 
they  were  soon  undeceived  in  their  ex- 
pectations. The  first  act  of  the  Duke  of 
Athens  was  to  bring  four  of  the  most 
eminent  commoners  to  capital  punish- 
ment for  military  offences.  These  sen- 
tences, whether  just  or  otherwise,  gave 
much  pleasure  to  the  nobles,  who  had 
so  frequently  been  exposed  to  similar 
severity,  and  to  the  populace,  who  are 
naturally  pleased  with  the  humiliation  of 
their  superiors.  Both  of  these  were  ca^ 
ressed  by  the  duke,  and  both  conspired, 
with  blind  passion,  to  second  his  ambi- 
tious views.  It  was  proposed  and  car- 
ried in  a  full  parliament,  or  assembly  of 
the  people,  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
signiory  for  life.  [A.  D.  1342.]  The 
real  friends  of  their  country,  as  well  as 
the  oligarchy,  shuddered  at  this  mresure. 
Throughout "^all  the  vicissitudes  oi  party, 


*  Villani,  L  li,  c.  39  and  117 
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Florence,  bad  never  yet  lost  sight  of  re- 
publican institutions.  Not  that  she  had 
never  accommodated  herself  to  tempo- 
rary circumstances  by  naming  a  sigmor. 
Chailes  of  Anjou  had.  been  invested  with 
that  dignity  for  the  term  of  ten  years ; 
Robert,  king  of  Naples,  for  five ;  and  his 
son,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  was  at  his 
death  signior  of  Florence.  These  prin- 
ces named  the  podesta,  if  not  the  pnors ; 
and  were  certainly  pretty  absolute  in 
their  executive  powers,  though  bound  by 
oath  not  to  alter  the  statutes  of  the  city.* 
But  their  office  had  always  been  tempo- 
rary. Like  the  dictatorship  of  Rome,  it 
was  a  confessed,  unavoidable  evil ;  a  sus- 
pension, but  not  extinguishment  of  rights. 
Like  that,  too,  it  was  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent, through  which  crafty  ambition  and 
popular  rashness  might  ultimately  sub- 
vert the  republic.  If  Walter  de  Brienne 
had  possessed  the  subtle  prudence  of  a 
Matteo  Visconti,  or  a  Cane  della  Scala, 
there  appears  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Florence  would  have  escaped  tne  fate  of 
other  cities ;  and  her  history  might  have 
l>ecome  as  useless  a  record  of  perfidy 
and  assassination  as  that  of  Mantua  or 
Verona.f 

But,  happily  for  Florence,  the  reign  of 
tyranny  was  very  short.  The  Duke  of 
Athens  had  neither  judgment  nor  activity 
for  so  difficult  a  station.  He  launched 
out  at  once  into  excesses,  which  it  would 
be  desirable  that  arbitrary  power  ^ould 
always  commit  at  the  outset.  The  taxes 
were  considerably  increased ;  their  pro- 
duce was  dissipated.  The  honour  of  the 
state  was  sacrificed  by  an  inglorious 
treaty  with  Pisaj  her  territory  was  di- 
minished by  some  towns  throwiujg^  ofi" 
their  dependance.  Severe  and  multiplied 
punishments  spread  terror  through  the 
city.  The  noble  families,  who  heul  on 
the  duke's  election  destroyed  the  ordi- 
nances of  justice,  now  found  themselves 
exposed  to  the  more  partial  caprice  of  a 
despot.  He  filled  the  magistracies  with 
low  creatuies  from  the  inferior  artificers ; 
a  class  which  he  continued  to  flatter4 
Ten  months  passed  in  this  manner,  when 
three  separate  conspiracies,  embracing 
most  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  great 
commoners,  were  planned  for  the  recov- 
er}- of  freedom.  The  duke  was  protect- 
ed by  a  strong  body  of  hired  cavalry. 
Revolutions  in  an  Italian  city  were  gen- 
erally effected  by  surprise.  The  streets 
were  so  narrow  and  so  easily  secured  by 
barricades,  that  if  a  people  had  time  to 
stand  on  its  defence,  no  cavalry  was  of 


♦  ViUani,  L  ix.,  c.  65.  60,  135,  < 
t  W  .  1.  xii.,  c.  1, 2.  3. 


t  Id.,  c  8. 


any  avail.  On  the  other  hand,  a  body  of 
lancers  in  plate-armour  might  dissipate 
any  number  of  a  disorderly  populace. 
Accordingly,  if  a  prince  or  usurper  would 
get  possession  by  surprise,  he,  as  it  was 
called,  rode  the  city ;  that  is,  galloped  with 
his  cavalry  along  the  streets,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  people  from  collecting  to 
erect  barricades.  This  expression  is 
very  usual  with  historians  of  the  four- 
teenth century.*  The  conspirators  at 
Florence  were  too  quick  for  the  Duke  of 
Athens.  The  city  was  barricaded  in 
every  direction ;  and,  after  a  contest  of 
some  duration,  he  consented  to  abdicate 
his  signiory. 

Thus  Florence  recovered  her  liberty. 
Her  constitutional  laws  now  seemed  to 
revive  of  themselves.  But  the  nobility, 
who  had  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the 
recent  hberation  of  their  countr3rf  thought 
it  hard  to  be  still  placed  under  the  rigor- 
ous ordinances  of  justice.  Many  of  the 
richer  commoners  acquiesced  in  an  equi- 
table partition  of  magistracies,  which  was 
established  through  the  influence  of  the 
bishop.  But  the  populace  of  Florence, 
with  its  characteristic  forgetfulness  of 
benefits,  was  tenacious  of  those  prescript- 
ive  ordinances.  The  nobles  too,  elated 
by  their  success,  began  again  to  strike 
and  injure  the  inferior  citizens.  A  new 
civil  war  in  the  city  streets  decided  their 
quarrel;  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
many  of  the  principal  houses  were  pil- 
laged and  burnt;  and  the  perpetual  ex- 
clusion of  the  nobility  was  confirmed  by 
fresh  laws.  But  the  people,  now  sure 
of  their  triumph,  relaxed  a  little  upon  this 
occasion  the  ordinances  of  justice ;  and, 
to  make  some  distinction  in  favour  of 
merit  or  innocence,  effaced  certain  fam 
ilies  from  the  list  of  nobility.  Five  him 
dred  and  thirty  persons  were  thus  ele- 
vated, as  we  may  call  it,  to  the  rank  of 
commoners.t  As  it  was  beyond  the  com- 
petence of  the  republic  of  Florence  to 
change  a  man^s  ancestors,  this  nominid 
alteration  left  all  the  real  advantages  of 
birth  as  they  were,  and  was  undoubtedly 
an  enhancement  of  dignity,  though  in 
appearance  a  very  singular  one.    Con 


*  Villani,  1.  z.,  c.  81.  Castniccio  ....  cqtm 
la  citt^  di  Pisa  due  volte.— Sismondi,  U  ▼.,  p.  105. 

t  Villani,  L  zii.,  c.  18-23.  Sismondi  says,  by  a 
lUomentary  oversight,  cmq  cent  trente  famUUs^  i. 
v.,  p.  377.  There  were  but  thirtj-aeven  noble  fam* 
ilies  at  Florence ;  aa  M.  Stsinondi  himself  infonas 
us,  t,  i'.t  P-  06 ;  though  ViUani  reckons  the  number 
of  indiTiauais  at  1500.  Nobles,  or  grandi,  as  th«v 
are  more  strictly  called*  were  such  as  had  been 
inscribed,  or  rather  proscribed,  as  such  m  the  ordi. 
nances  of  justice ;  at  least  I  do  not  know  wtiai 
other  defimtion  there  was. 
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versely,  several  mipopnlar  commoners 
were  ennobled,  in  order  to  disfranchise 
them.  Nothing  was  more  usual,  in  sub- 
sequent times,  than  such  an  arbitrary 
change  of  rank,  as  a  penalty  or  a  benefit.* 
Those  nobles  who  were  rendered  ple- 
beian by  favour  were  obliged  to  change 
their  name  and  arms.f  The  constitution 
now  underwent  some  change.  From  six 
the  priors  were  increased  to  eight ;  and, 
mst^ul  of  being  chosen  from  each  of  the 
greater  arts,  they  were  taken  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  city,  the  lesser  arti- 
sans, as  1  conceive,  being  admissible. 
The  gonfaloniers  of  companies  were  re- 
duced to  sixteen.  And  these,  along  with 
the  signiory,  and  the  twelve  buonuomini, 
formed  the  college,  where  every  propo- 
sition was  discussed  before  it  could  be 
offered  to  the  councils  for  their  legislative 
sanction.  But  it  could  only  originate, 
strictly  speaking,  in  the  signiory,  that  is, 
the  gonfalonier  of  justice  and  eif^ht 
priors,  the  rest  of  Uie  college  havmg 
merely  the  function  of  advice  and  assist 
ance.f 

Several  years  elapsed  before  any  ma- 
terial disturbance  aruse  at  Florence.  Her 
eontemporary  historian  complains  in- 
deed that  mean  and  ignorant  persons 
obtained  the  office  of  prior,  and  ascribes 
some  errors  in  her  external  policy  to  this 
eaose.^  Besides  the  natural  effects  of 
the  estabhshed  rotation,  a  particular  law, 
called  the  divietOy  tended  to  throw  the 
better  families  out  of  public  office.  By 
this  law,  two  of  the  same  name  could 
not  be  drawn  for  zay  magistracy :  which, 
as  the  ancient  families  were  extremely 
Bumerous,  rendered  it  difficult  for  their 
members  to  succeed;  especially  as  a 
ticket  once  drawn  was  not  replaced  in 
tlie  purse,  so  that  an  individual  liable  to 
the  divieto  was  excluded  until  the  next 
biennial  revolution.!  This  created  dis- 
satisfection  among  the  leading  families. 
They  were  likewise  divided  by  a  new  fac- 
tion, entirely  founded,  as  far  as  appears, 
on  personal  animosity  between  two  prom- 
inent houses,  the  Albizi  and  the  Ricci. 
*The  city  was  however  tranquil,  when,  in 
1357,  a  spring  was  set  in  motion,  which 


*  fiemer  Antonio  di  BaldinacciodegU  Adimari, 
tatto  che  fosse  de  pid  mndi  e  nobili,  per  grazia  era 
measo  tra  1  popolo.— Yillani,  1.  xii.,  c.  108. 

+  Ammii&to,  p.  748.  There  were  several  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  in  later  tin-*-^  The  Pazzi 
were  made  popolani,  plebeians,  by  ta-  our  of  Cosme 
de*  Medici.— MachiavelH. 

t  Nardt,  Stem  di  Firenze,  p.  7,  edit  1584. 
ViUani,  loc  cH. 

4  Macteo  Villani,  in  Script  Rer.  Italic.,  t  rir., 
pu  98-244. 

I  Siainondi»  t  ri.,  p.  338. 
1j 


gave  quite  a  different  character  to  the 
domestic  history  of  Florence. 

At  the  time  when  the  Guelfs,  with  tho 
assistance  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  acquired 
an  exclusive  domination  in  the  republic, 
the  estates  of  the  Ghibelins  were  confis- 
cated. One  third  of  these  confiscations 
was  allotted  to  the  state ;  another  went 
to  repair  the  losses  of  Guelf  citizens ;  but 
the  remainder  became  the  property  of  a 
new  corporate  society,  denommated  the 
Guelf  party  (parte  Guelfa)  with  a  regular 
internal  organization.  The  Guelf  party 
had  two  councils,  one  of  fourteen  and 
one  of  sixty  members ;  three,  or  after- 
ward four,  captains,  elected  by  scrutiny 
every  two  months,  a  treasury,  and  com- 
mon seal ;  a  little  republic  within  the  re- 
public of  Florence.  Their  primary  duty 
was  to  watch  over  the  Guelf  interest; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  had  a  particuUir 
officer  for  tiie  accusation  of  suspected 
Ghibelins.*  We  hear  not  much,  how- 
ever, of  the  Guelf  society  for  near  a 
century  after  their  establishment.  The 
Ghibehns  hardly  ventured  to  show  them- 
selves after  the  fall  of  the  White  Guelfs 
in  1304,  with  whom  they  had  been  con- 
nected, and  confiscation  had  almost  ar  Jii- 
hilated  that  unfortunate  faction.  But,  as 
the  oli^rchy  of  Guelf  families  lost  part 
of  its  influence  through  the  divieto  and 
system  of  lottery,  some  persons  of  Ghib- 
elin  descent  crept  into  public  offices ;  and 
this  was  exaggerated  by  the  zealots  of  an 
opposite  party,  as  if  the  fundamental  pol- 
icy of  the  city  was  put  into  danger. 

The  Guelf  society  had  be^un,  as  early 
as  1346,  to  manifest  some  disquietude  at 
the  foreign  artisans,  who,  setthng  at  Flo- 
rence, and  becoming  members  of  some 
of  the  trading  corporations,  pretended  to 
superior  offices.  They  procured  accord- 
ingly a  law,  excluding  from  public  trust 
and  magistracy  all  persons  not  being  na- 
tives of  the  city  or  its  territory.  Next 
year  they  advanced  a  step  farther ;  and, 
with  the  view  to  prevent  disorder,  which 
seemed  to  threaten  the  city,  a  law  was 
passed,  declaring  every  one,  whose  an- 
cestors at  any  time  since  1300  had  been 
known  Ghibelins,  or  who  had  not  the 
reputation  of  sound  Guelf  principles,  in- 
capable of  being  drawn  or  elected  to  of- 
fices, f  It  is  manifest^  from  the  language 
of  the  historian  who  relates  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  whose  testimony  is  more 
remarkable  from  his  having  died  several 
years  before  the  politics  of  the  Guelf  cor- 
poration more  decidedly  showed  them- 
selves, that  the  real  cause  of  their  jeal- 


♦  G.  Villani,  1.  vu.,  c.  16. 
t  Ibid.,  1.  xii.,  c.  72  and  TQ. 
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omy  was  not  the  increase  of  Ghibelinism, 
a  merely  plausible  pretext,  but  the  dem- 
ocratical  character  which  the  govern- 
ment had  assumed,  since  the  revolution 
of  1343;  which  raised  the  fourteen  infe- 
rior arts  to  the  level  of  those  which  the 
great  merchants  of  Florence  exercised. 
£a  the  Gaelf  society,  the  ancient  nobles 
retained  a  considerable  influence.  The 
laws  of  exclusion  had  never  been  applied 
to  that  corporation.  Two  of  the  captains 
were  always  noble,  two  were  common- 
ers. The  people,  in  debarring  the  nobil- 
ity from  ordinary  privileges,  were  little 
aware  of  the  more  dangerous  chaimel 
which  had  been  left  open  to  their  ambi- 
tion. With  the  nobility  some  of  the  great 
commoners  acted  in  concert,  and  espe- 
cially the  family  and  faction  of  the  Albizi. 
The  introduction  of  obscure  persons  into 
office  still  continued,  and  some  measures 
more  vigorous  than  the  law  of  1347  seem- 
ed necessary  to  restore  the  influence  of 
their  aristocracy.  They  proposed,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  the 
priors,  carried  by  violence,  both  in  the 
preUminary  deUberations  of  the  signiory, 
and  in  the  two  councils,  a  law  by  which 
every  person  accepting  an  oflice  who 
should  be  convicted  of  Ghibelinism  or  of 
Ghibelin  descent,  upon  testimony  of  pub- 
lic fame,  became  Uable  to  punishment, 
capitEd  or  pecuniary,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  priors.  To  this  law  they  ^ve  a  re- 
trospective effect,  and  indeed  it  appears 
to  have  been  little  more  than  a  revival  of 
the  provisions  made  in  1347,  which  had 
probably  been  disregarded.  Many  citi- 
zens, who  had  been  magistrates  within  a 
few  years,  were  cast  in  heavy  fines  on 
this  indefinite  charge.  But  the  more  usu- 
al practice  was  to  warn  (ammonire)  men 
beforehand  against  undertaking  public 
trust.  If  they  neglected  this  hint,  they 
were  sure  to  be  treated  as  convicted 
Ghibelins.  Thus  a  very  numerous  class, 
called  Ammoniti,  was  formed  of  proscri- 
bed and  discontented  persons,  eager  to 
throw  off  the  intolerable  yoke  of  the 
Guelf  society.  For  the  imputation  of 
Ghibelin  connexions  was  generally  an 
unfounded  pretext  for  crushing  the  ene- 
mies of  the  governing  faction.*    Men  of 

*  Betides  the  eflect  of  ancient  prejudice.  Ghibe- 
linism was  considered  at  Florence,  in  the  four* 
teenth  cectury,  as  immediately  connected  with  ty. 
rannical  usurpation.  The  Guelf  party,  says  Mat* 
teo  Villani,  is  the  foundation  rock  of  hoerty  in  Ita- 
ly ;  so  that,  if  any  Guelf  becomes  a  tyrant,  he  must 
oiF  necessity  turn  to  the  Ghibelin  side ;  and  of  this 
there  have  been  many  instances,  p.  4S1.  So  Oio- 
▼anni  Villani  says  or  Passerino,  lord  of  Mantua, 
that  his  ancestors  hud  been  Guelfs,  ma  per  essere 
«fnoi«  e  tiianiio  si  fece  GhibelUno,  1.  x.,  c.  99. 


approved  Guelf  principles  and  origin  were 
every  day  warned  from  their  natural 
privileges  of  sharing  in  magistracy.  This 
spread  a  universal  alarm  tl^ou^h  the  city; 
but  \he  great  advantase  of  union  and  se- 
cret confederacy  rendered  the  Guelf  so- 
ciety, who  had  also  the  law  on  their  side, 
irresistible  by  their  opponents.  Mean- 
while the  public  honour  was  well  sup 
ported  abroad ; '  Florence  had  never  be* 
fore  been  so  distinguished  as  during  the 
prevalence  of  this  oligarchy.* 

The  Guelf  society  had  governed  with 
more  or  less  absoluteness  for  near  twen 
ty  years,  when  the  republic  became  in- 
volved, through  the  pegrfidious  conduct 
of  the  papal  legate,  in  a  war  with  the 
Holy  See.  Though  the  Florentines  were 
by  no  means  superstitious,  tliis  hostility 
to  the  church  appearea  almost  an  al^ 
surdity  to  determined  Guelfs,  and  shock- 
ed those  prejudices  about  names  which 
make  up  the  politics  of  vulgar  minds. 
The  Guelf  society,  thouffh  it  could  not 
openly  resist  the  popiuar  indignation 
against  Gregory  XI.,  was  not  heartily  in- 
clined to  this  war.  Its  management  fell 
therefore  into  the  hands  of  eight  commis- 
sioners, some  of  them  not  well  affected 
to  the  society ;  whose  administration  was 
so  successful  and  popular  as  to  excite  the 
utmost  jealousy  in  the  Guelfs.  They  be- 
gan to  renew  their  warnings,  and  in  eight 
months  excluded  fourscore  citizens.f 

The  tyranny  of  a  court  may  endure  for 
ages ;  but  that  of  a  faction  is  seldom  per- 
manent. In  June,  1378,  the  gonfalonier 
of  justice  was  Salvestro  de'  Medici,  a 
man  of  approved  patriotism,  whose  fam- 
ily had  been  so  notoriously  of  Guelf  prin- 
ciples that  it  was  impossible  to  warn  him 
from  office.  He  proposed  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  existing  law.  His  propo- 
sition did  not  succeed ;  but  its  rejection 
provoked  an  insurrection,  the  forerunner 
of  still  more  alarming  tumults.  The  pop- 
ulace of  Florence,  iDce  that  of  other  cit- 
ies, was  terrible  in  the  moment  of  sedi- 
tion ;  and  a  party  so  long  dreaded  shrank 
before  the  physical  strength  of  the  multi 
tude.  Many  leaders  of  the  Guelf  society 
had  their  houses  destroyed,  and  some 
fled  from  the  city.  But  instead  of  annid- 
linff  their  acts,  a  middle  course  was  adoiit- 
ed  by  the  committee  of  magistrates  who 
had  been  empc  wered  to  reform  the  state ; 
the    Ammomti   were   suspended    three 

And  Matteo  yillani  of  the  PepoH  at  Bologna ;  e^ 
sendo  di  nstora  Guelfi,  per  la  tiraimia  erano  qoa4 
alienati  della  parte,  p.  69. 

•  M.  yillani,  p.  561, 637, 731.  Awttireta  Mf 
chiavelll    Sismondi. 

t  Ammirato,  p.  700. 
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years  longer  from  office,  and  the  Guelf 
society  preserved  with  some  limitations. 
This  temporizing  course  did  not  satisfy 
either  the  Ammoniti  or  the  populace. 
The  greater  arts  were  generally  attached 
to  the  Guelf  society.  Between  them  and 
the  lesser  arts,  composed  of  retail  and 
mechanical  traders,  there  was  a  strong 
jealousy.  The  latter  were  adverse  to  the 
prevailing  oligarchy,  and  to  the  Guelf  so- 
ciety, by  whose  influence  it  was  main- 
tained. They  were  ea^er  to  make  Flo- 
rence a  democracy  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,  by  participating  in  the  executive 
government. 

But  every  political  institution  appears 
to  rest  on  too  confined  a  basis,  to  those 
whose  point  of  view  is  from  beneath  it. 
While  the  lesser  arts  were  murmuriAg  at 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  commer- 
cial aristocracy,  there  was  yet  an  inferior 
class  of  citizens,  who  thought  their  own 
claims  to  equal  privileges  irrefragable. 
The  arrangement  of  twenty-one  trading 
companies  had  still  left  several  kinds  of 
artisans  unincorporated,  and  consequent- 
ly unprivileged.  These  had  been  attach- 
ed  to  the  art  with  which  their  craft  had 
most  connexion,  in  a  sort  of  dependant 
relation.  Thus,  to  the  company  of  dra- 
pers, the  most  wealthy  of  aU  the  various 
occupations  instrumental  in  the  manufac- 
ture, as  wool-combers,  diers,  and  weav- 
ers, were  appendant*  Besides  the  sense 
of  political  exclusion,  these  artisans  alle- 
ged, that  they  were  oppressed  by  their 
employers  of  the  surt,  and  that  when  they 
complained  to  the  consul,  their  judge  in 
eivil  matters,  no  redress  could  be  procu- 
red. A  stiU  lower  order  of  the  commu- 
nity was  the  mere  populace,  who  did  not 
practise  any  regular  trade,  or  who  only 
worked  for  daily  hire.  These  were  call- 
ed Ciompi,  a  corruption,  it  is  said,  of  the 
Preach  compare. 

"  L^t  no  one,"  says  Machiavel  in  this 
place,  **  who  begins  an  innovation  in  a 
state,  expect  that  he  shall  stop  it  at  his 
pleasure,  or  regulate  it  according  to  his 
intention.'^  Aner  about  a  month  from 
the  first  sedition,  another  broke  out,  in 
which  the  ciompi,  or  lowest  populace, 
were  alone  concerned.  Through  the  sur- 
prise, or  cowardice,  or  disaffection  of  the 
superior  citizens,  this  was  suffered  to 
get  ahead,  and  for  three  days  the  city  was 
in  the  hand  of  a  tumultuous  rabble.  It 
was  vain  to  withstand  their  propositions, 
had  they  even  been  more  unreasonable 
than  they  were.    But  they  only  demand- 


•  Before  the  year  1340,  according  to  Villani's  cal- 
culation, the  woo'lrf>  trade  occupied  30,000  per- 
•ooa,  L  zi.,  c.  d3. 
L2 


ed  the  establishment  of  two  new  arts  for 
the  trades  hitherto  dependant,  and  one  for 
the  lower  people ;  and  that  three  of  thb 
priors  should  be  choseu  from  the  greater 
arts,  three  from  the  fourteen  lesser,  and 
two  from  those  just  created.  Some  de- 
lay, however,  occurring  to  prevent  the 
sanction  of  these  innovations  by  the 
councils,  a  new  fury  took  possession  of 
the  populace ;  the  gates  of  the  palace  be- 
longing to  the  signiory  were  forced  open, 
the  pnors  compelled  to  fly,  and  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  constitutional  magistracy 
remained  to  throw  the  veil  of  law  over  the 
excesses  of  anarchy.  The  republic  seem- 
ed to  rock  from  its  foundation,  and  the 
circumstance  to  which  historians  ascribe 
its  salvation  is  not  the  least  singular  in 
this  critical  epoch.  One  Michel  di  Lan- 
do,  a  wool-carder,  half  dressed  and  with- 
out shoes,  happened  to  hold  the  standard 
of  justice  wrested  from  the  proper  ofli 
cer  when  the  populace  burst  into  the  pal- 
ace. Whether  he  was  previously  con- 
spicuous in  the  tumult  is  not  recorded ; 
but  the  wild  capricious  mob,  who  had  de- 
stroyed what  they  had  no  conception  how 
to  rebuild,  suddenl}r  cried  out  that  Lando 
should  be  gonfalonier  or  signior,  and  re- 
form the  city  at  his  pleasure. 

A  choice,  arising  probably  from  wan- 
ton folly,  could  not  have  been  better 
made  by  wisdom.  Lando  was  a  man  of 
courage,  moderation,  and  integrity.  He 
gave  immediate  proofs  of  these  qualities 
by  causing  his  office  to  be  resptscied. 
The  eight  commissioners  of  the  war, 
who,  though  not  instigators  of  tho  sedi- 
tion, were  well  pleased  to  see  the  Guelf 
party  so  entirely  prostrated,  now  fancied 
themselves  masters,  and  beigan  to  nomi- 
nate priors.  But  Lando  sent  e.  message 
to  them  that  he  was  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, smd  that  he  could  dispense  with  their 
assistance.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
choice  of  priors.  Three  were  taken 
from  the  mater  arts;  three  from  the 
lesser ;  and  three  from  the  two  new  arts 
and  the  lower  peof)le.  This  eccentric 
college  lost  no  time  in  restoring  tranquil- 
lity, and  compelled  the  populace  by  threat 
of  punishment  to  return  to  their  occupa- 
tions. But  the  ciompi  were  not  c  isposed 
to  five  up  the  pleasures  of  anarchy  so 
readily.  They  were  dissatisfied  at  the 
small  share  allotted  to  them  in  the  new 
distribution  of  offices,  and  murmured  at 
their  gonfalonier  as  a  traitor  to  the  popu- 
lar cause.  Lando  was  aware  that  an  in- 
surrection was  projected ;  he  took  meas- 
ures with  the  most  respectable  citizens 
the  insurgents,  when  they  showed  them 
selves,  were  quelled  by  force,  and  ih 
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gonfalonier  retired  from  office  with  an 
approbation  which  cdl  historians  of  Flo- 
rence have  agreed  to  perpetuate.  Part 
of  this  has  undoubtedly  been  founded  on 
a  consideration  of  the  mischief  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  inflict.  The  ciompi, 
once  cliecked,  were  soon  defeated.  The 
next  gonfalonier  was,  like  Lando,  a  wool- 
comber  ;  but,  wanting  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  Lando,  his  mean  station  excited  uni- 
versal contempt.  None  of  the  arts  could 
endure  their  low  coadjutors;  a  short 
struggle  was  made  by  the  populace,  but 
they  were  entirely  overpowered  with 
considerable  slaughter,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  divided  between  the  seven 
greater  and  sixteen  lesser  arts  in  nearly 
equal  proportions. 

The  party  of  the  lesser  arts,  or  inferior 
tradesmen,  which  had  begun  this  confu* 
sion,  were  left  winners  when  it  ceased. 
Three  men  of  distinguished  families,  who 
had  instigated  the  revolution,  became  the 
leaders  of  Florence ;  Benedetto  Alberti, 
Tomaso  Strozzi,  and  Georgio  ScaJi. 
Their  government  had  at  first  to  contend 
with  the  ciompi,  smarting  under  loss  and 
disappointment.  But  a  populace  which 
is  beneath  the  inferior  mechanics  may 
with  ordinary  prudence  be  kept  in  sub- 
jection by  a  government  that  has  a  well- 
organized  militia  at  its  command.  The 
Guelf  aristocracy  was  far  more  to  be 
dreaded.  Some  of  them  had  been  ban- 
ished, some  fined,  some  ennobled ;  the  usu- 
al consequences  of  revolution,  which  they 
had  too  often  practised  to  complain.  A 
more  inicjuitous  proceeding  disgraces  the 
new  admmistration.  Under  pretence  of 
conspiracy,  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Al- 
bizi,  and  several  of  his  most  eminent 
associates,  were  thrown  into  prison.  So 
little  evidence  of  the  charge  appeared, 
that  the  podesti  refused  to  condemn 
them ;  but  the  people  wet^  clamorous 
for  blood,  and  half  with,  half  without  the 
forms  of  justice,  these  noble  citizens 
were  led  to  execution.  The  part  he  took 
in  this  murder  sullies  the  fame  of  Bene- 
detto Alberti,  who,  in  his  general  conduct, 
had  been  more  uniformly  influenced  by 
honest  principles  than  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Those  who  shared  with 
him  the  ascendency  in  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, Strozzi  and  ScaU,  abused  their 
power  by  oppression  towards  their  ene- 
mies and  insolence  towards  all.  Their 
popularity  was  of  course  soon  at  an  end. 
Alberti,  a  sincere  lover  of  freedom,  sepa- 
rated himself  from  men  who  seemed  to 
emulate  the  arbitrary  government  they 
had  overthrown.  An  outrage  of  Scali, 
in   rescuing   a   criminal    from  justice, 


brought  the  discontent  to  a  crisis;  he 
was  arrested,  and  lost  his  head  on  the 
Bcaflbld;  while  Strozzi,  his  colleague, 
fled  iVom  the  city.  But  this  event  waa 
instantly  followed  by  a  reaction,  which 
Alberti  perhaps  did  not  anticipate.  Armed 
men  filled  the  streets ;  the  cry  of  Live  the 
Guelfs  was  heard.  After  a  three  yean 
depression,  the  aristocratical  party  re- 
gamed  its  ascendant.  They  did  not  re- 
vive the  severity  practised  towards  the 
Ammoniti ;  but  the  two  new  arts,  created 
for  the  small  trades,  were  abolished,  and 
the  lesser  arts  reduced  to  a  third  part,  in- 
stead of  something  more  than  one  half 
of  public  offices.  Several  persons  who 
had  favoured  the  plebeians  were  sent 
into  '^xile;  and  among  these  Michel  de 
Lando,  whose  great  services  in  subduing 
anarchy  ought  to  have  secured  the  pro- 
tection of  ^very  government.  Benedetto 
Alberti,  the  enemy  by  turns  of  every  fac- 
tion, because  every  faction  was  in  its  turn 
oppressive,  experienced  some  years  after- 
ward the  same  fate.  For  half  a  century 
after  this  time,  no  revolution  took  place 
at  Florence.  The  Guelf  aristocracy, 
strong  in  opulence  and  antiquity,  and  ren- 
dered prudent  by  experience,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Albizi  family,  maintained 
a  preponderating  influence  without  much 
departing,  the  times  considered,  from 
moderation  and  respect  for  the  laws.* 

It  is  sufficiently  manifest,  from  this 
sketch  of  the  domestic  history  of  Flo 
rence,  how  far  that  famous  republic  waa 
from  aflbrding  a  perfect  security  for  civil 
rights  or  general  tranquilUty.  They  who 
hate  the  name  of  free  constitutions  may 
exult  in  her  internal  dissensions,  as  in 
those  of  Athens  or  Rome.  But  the  calm 
philosopher  will  not  take  his  standard  of 
companson  from  ideal  excellence,  nor 
even  from  that  practical  good  which  has 
been  reached  in  our  own  unequalled  con- 
stitution, and  in  some  of  the  republics  of 
modem  Europe.  The  men  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  fourteenth  century  are 
to  be  measured  by  their  contemporaries. 
Who  would  not  rather  have  been  a  citi- 
zen of  Florence  than  a  subject  of  the 
Visconti  ?  In  a  superficial  review  of  his- 
tory, we  are  sometimes  apt  to  exaggerate 


*  For  this  part  of  Florentine  history,  I 

Ammirato,  Machiavel,  and  Sismondi^  I  have  read 
an  interesting  narrative  of  the  aediuon  of  ^the  ci 
ompi,  by  Gino  Capponi,  in  the  eighteenth  volume  ol 
Muratori's  collection.  It  has  an  air  of  Kvelineac 
and  truth  which  is  very  pleasing,  but  it  breaks  ofl 
rather  too  soon,  at  the  instant  ofLando^saasamina 
the  office  of  banneret.  Another  contemporary 
writer,  Melchione  de  Stefani,  who  weems  to  hav^ 
furnished  the  materials  of  the  three  bistoriana 
above  mentioned,  haa  not  fallen  in  my  wav 
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the  vices  of  free  states,  and  to  lose  sight 
of  those  inherent  in  t3nrannical  power. 
The  bold  censoriousness  of  republican 
historians,  and  the  cautious  servihty  of 
writers  nnder  an  absolute  monarchy, 
conspire  to  mislead  us  as  to  the  relative 
'  prosperity  of  nations.  Acts  of  outrage 
and  tumultuous  excesses  in  a  free  state 
are  blazoned  in  ndnute  detail,  and  de- 
scend to  posteritv ;  the  deeds  of  tyranny 
are  studiously  and  perpetqally  suppressed. 
Even  those  historians  who  have  no  par- 
ticular motives  for  concealment  turn 
away  from  the  monotonous  and  disgust- 
ing crimes  of  tyrants.  '^  Deeds  of  cruel- 
ty," it  is  well  observed  by  Matteo  ViUani, 
after  relating  an  action  of  Bemabo  Vis- 
conti,  ^*  are  little  worthy  of  remembrance ; 
yet  let  me  be  excused  for  having  recount- 
ed one  out  of  many,  as  an  example  of  the 
peril  to  which  men  are  exposed  under 
the  yoke  of  an  unbounded  tyranny."* 
The  reign  of  Bemabo  afforded  abundant 
instances  of  a  like  kind.  Second  only  to 
Eccelin  among  the  tyrants  of  Italy,  he 
rested  the  security  of  his  dominion  upon 
tortures  and  death,  and  his  laws  them- 
selves enact  the  protraction  of  capital 
psnishment  through  forty  days  of  suner- 
ing.t  His  nephew,  Giovanni  Maria,  is 
said,  with  a  madness  like  that  of  Nero  or 
Commodus,  to  have  coursed  the  streets 
of  Milan  by  night  with  bloodhoundSv 
ready  to  chase  and  tear  any  unlucky  pas- 
senger.^ Nor  were  other  Italian  pnnci- 
palities  free  from  similar  tyrants,  tnough 
none  perhaps  on  the  whole  so  odious  as 
the  Yisconti.  The  private  history  of 
many  families,  such  for  instance  as  the 
Scala  and  the  Gonzaga,  is  but  a  series  of 
assassinations.  The  ordinary  vices  of 
mankind  assumed  a  teint  of  portentous 
guilt  in  the  pidaces  of  Italian  princes. 
Their  revenge  was  fratricide,  and  their 
lust  was  incest. 

Though  fertile  and  populous,  the  prop- 
AeqoidtioiM  ^T  district  of  Florence  was  by 
•f  territory  no  means  extensive.  An  inde- 
byFUMWM».  pendent  nobility  occupied  the 
Tuscan  Apennines  with  their  castles.  Of 
these  the  most  conspicuous  were  the 
counts  of  Guidi,  a  numerous  and  power- 
fa.  family,  who  possessed  a  material  in- 
iScence  in  the  affairs  of  Florence  and  of 
all  Tuscany  till  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  some  of  whom  pre- 
served their  independence  much  longer.^ 

•  P.  434. 

t  Siflnoiidi,  t.  vi.,  p.  316.    Corio,  1st  di  Milano, 
p.  486. 
i  Corio,  p.  595. 

I  O.  ViUani,  1.  v.,  c.  37, 41 ,  et  atibL    The  last  of 
b«  coanu  Ooidi,  baring  anwisoly  embarked  in  a 


To  the  south,  the  republics  of  Arezzo» 
Perugia,  and  Siena;  to  the  west,  those 
of  Volterra,  Pisa,  and  Lucca ;  Prato  and 
Pistoja  to  the  north,  limited  the  Floren- 
tine territory.  It  was  late  before  these 
boundaries  were  removed.  During  the 
usurpations  of  Uguccione  at  Pisa,  and  of 
Cafttruccio  at  Lucca,  the  republic  of  Flo- 
rence was  always  unsucce  Viful  in  the  field. 
After  the  death  of  Castniccio  she  began 
to  act  more  vigorously,  and  engaged  in 
several  confederacies  with  the  powers  of 
Lombardy,  especially  in  a  league  with 
Venice  against  Mastmo  della  Scala.  But 
the  republic  made  no  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory till  1351,  when  she  annexed  the 
small  city  of  Prato,  not  ten  miles  from 
her  walls.*  Pistoja,  thoufi;h  still  nomi- 
nally independent,  receiv^a  a  Florentine 
garrison  about  the  same  time.  Several 
additions  were  made  to  the  district,  by  fair 
purchase  from  the  nobility  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  a  few  by  mam  force.  The 
territory  was  still  very  little  proportion- 
ed to  the  fame  and  power  of  Florence 
The  latter  was  founded  upon  her  vast 
commercial  opulence.  £very  Italian 
state  employed  mercenary  troops,  and  the 
richest  was  of  course  the  most  powerful. 
In  the  war  against  Mastino  della  Scala, 
in  1336,  the  revenues  of  Florence  are 
reckoned  by  ViUani  at  three  hundred 
thousand  florins ;  which,  as  he  observes, 
is  more  than  the  King  of  Naples  or  of 
Aragon  possesses.f  The  expenditure 
went  at  that  time  very  much  beyond  the 
receipt,  and  was  defrayed  by  loans  from 
the  principal  mercantile  firms,  which 
were  secured  by  public  funds ;  the  earli- 
est instance,  I  believe,  of  that  financial 
resource.  J  Her  population  was  computed 
at  ninety  thousand  souls.  Yillani  reck- 
ons the  district  at  eighty  thousand  men, 
I  presume  those  only  of  military  age ; 
but  this  calculation  must  have  been  too 
large,  even  though  he  included,  as  we 

confederacy  against  Fioreoce,  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  ancient  patrimony  in  1440. 

*  M.  Villani,  p.  72.  This  was  rather  a  measure 
of  usurpation ;  but  the  republic  had  some  reason  to 
apprehend  that  Prato  might  &I1  into  the  hands  of 
the  Viscontt  Their  eonduct  towards  Pis^ja  was 
influenced  by  the  same  motive ;  but  it  was  still  fur- 
ther removed  from  absolute  justice,  p.  01. 

t  O.  Villani,  1.  xi.,  c.  90-93.  These  chapters 
contain  a  very  full  and  interesting  statement  of  the 
revenues,  expenses,  population,  and  mtemal  con« 
dition  of  Florence  at  that  time.  Part  of  them  is 
extracted  by  M.  Sismondi,  t  v.,  p.  365.  The  gold 
florin  was  worth  about  ten  shillings  of  our  money. 
The  district  of  Florence  was  not  then  mucn  largei 
than  Middlesex.  At  present  the  revenues  of  tno 
whole  dutchy  of  Tuscanv  are  much  less  than 
150,CKXM.  sterling ;  thouffh  the  diflforence  in  the  valoa 
of  money  is  very  considerable. 

t  O.  vUlani,  1.  xi..  c.  49. 
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may  presume,  the  city  in  his  estimate.* 
Tuscany,  though  well  cultivated  and 
flourishing,  does  not  contain  by  any  means 
80  great  a  number  of  inhabitants  in  that 
8pace  at  present. 

The  first  eminent  conquest  made  by 
pj^  Florence  was  that  of  Pisa,  early  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Pisa  had  been 
distinguished  as  a  commercial  city  ever 
since  the  age  of  the  Othos.  From 
her  ports,  and  those  of  Genoa,  the  ear- 
liest naval  armaments  of  the  western 
nations  were  fitted  out  against  the  Sara- 
cen corsairs  who  infested  the  Mediterra- 
nean coasts.  In  the  eleventh  century 
she  undertook,  and,  after  a  pretty  long 
struggle,  completed,  the  important,  or  at 
least  the  splendid  conquest  of  Sardinia; 
an  island  long  subject  to  a  Moorish  chief- 
tain.   Several  noble  families  of  Pisa,  who 

*  C.  93.  Troviamo  diligentemente,  che  in  9ue8ti 
tempi  avea  in  Firenze  circa  a  25  mila  uomini  da 
portare  anne  da  15  in  70  anni  —  Istamavasi  avere 
in  Firenze  da  90  mila  boccbe  tra  uomini  e  femine  e 
iknciulU,  per  TaTriso  del  pane  bitognava  al  contin- 
avo  alia  cittiu  These  proportions  of  25,000  men 
between  fifteen  and  seventy,  and  of  90,000  sools, 
are  as  nearW  as  possible  consonant  to  modem  cal- 
culation, of  which  Villani  knew  nothing,  which 
confirms  his  accuracy ;  though  M.  Sismondi  asserts, 
p.  369,  that  the  city  contained  150,000  inhabitants, 
on  no  better  authority,  as  fiur  as  sppears,  than  that 
of  Boccaccio,  who  says  that  100,000  perished  in  the 
great  plague  of  1348,  which  was  generally  suppo- 
sed to  destrojr  two  out  of  three.  But  surely  two 
▼ague  suppositions  are  not  to  be  combined,  m  or- 
der to  overthrow  such  a  testimony  as  that  of  Vil- 
iani,  who  seems  tQ  have  consulted  all  registers  and 
other  authentic  documents  in  his  reach. 

What  Villani  says  of  the  population  of  the  dis- 
trict may  lead  us  to  reckon  it,  perhaps,  at  about 
160,000  souls,  allowinjf  the  bapusms  to  be  one  in 
thirty  of  the  population.  Ragionavasi  in  questi 
tempi  arere  nel  contado  e  distretto  di  Firenze  de 
80  mila  uomini.  Troviamo  del  piovano,  che  bat- 
tezzava  i  fanciuUi,  imperocheper  ogni  maschio,  che 
battezzava  in  San  Giovanni,  per  avere  il  novero, 
sietea  una  fava  nera,  e  per  ogm  femina  una  bianca, 
trovd,  ch'  enno  Tanno  in  guesti  tempi  dalle  5800 
in  sei  mils,  avanzando  le  pid  volte  il  sesso  mascu- 
lino  da  300  m  500  per  anno.  Baptisms  could  only 
be  performed  in  one  public  font,  at  Florence,  Pisa, 
ana  some  other  cities.  The  building  that  contain- 
ed this  font  was  called  the  baptistery.  The  bap- 
tisteries of  Florence  and  Pisa  still  remain,  and  are 
well  known.— Du  Cange,  v.  Baptistedum.  But 
there  were  fifty-seven  parishes,  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  churches  within  the  city.— Villani,  ibid. 
Mr.  Roscoe  has  published  a  manuscript,  evidently 
written  after  the  taking  of  Pisa,  in  1406,  though,  as 
I  should  guess,  not  long  after  that  event,  coniain- 
ing  a  proposition  for  an  mcome  tiiz  of  ten  per  cent, 
throughout  the  Florentine  dominions.  •  Among  its 
other  calculations,  the  population  is  reckoned  at 
400,000 ;  assuming  that  to  be  the  proportion  to 
80,000  men  of  nmitary  age,  though  certainly  be- 

fond  the  mark.  It  is  singular  thnt  the  district  of 
lorcnce,  in  1343,  is  estimated  by  Villani  to  contain 
as  great  a  number,  before  Pisa,  Volterra,  or  even 
Prato  and  Pistoja  had  been  annexed  to  it— Ros- 
coe's  Life  of  Lorenzo,  Appendix,  No.  16. 


had  defrayed  the  chief  cost  of  this  expe- 
dition, shared  the  island  in  districts, 
which  they  held  in  fief  of  the  republic* 
At  a  later  period  the  Balearic  isles  were 
subjected,  but  not  long  retained  by  Pisa. 
Her  naval  prowess  was  supported  by  her 
commerce.  A  writer  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury reproaches  her  with  the  Jews,  the 
Arabians,  and  other  "monsters  of  the 
sea,"  who  thronged  in  her  streets.f  The 
crusades  poured  fresh  wealth  into  the  lap 
of  the  maritime  Italian  cities.  In  some 
of  those  expeditions  a  great  portion  of 
the  armament  was  conveyed  by  sea  to 
Palestine,  and  freighted  the  vessels  of 
Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice.  When  the 
Christians  had  bought  with  their  blood 
the  seacoast  of  Syria,  these  republics 
procured  the  most  extensive  privileges 
in  the  new  states  that  were  formed  out  of 
their  slender  conquests,  and  became  the 
conduits  through  .which  the  produce  of 
the  East  flowed  in  upon  the  ruder  natives 
of  Europe.  Pisa  maintained  a  large 
share  of  this  conunerce,  as  well  as  of 
maritime  greatness,  till  near  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  1282,  we  are 
told  by  Villani,  she  was  in  great  power, 
possessing  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Elba ; 
from  whence  the  republic,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate persons,  derived  large  revenues  ; 
and  almost  ruled  the  sea  by  their  ships 
and  merchandises,  and  beyond  sea  were 
very  powerful  in  the  city  of  Acre,  and 
much  connected  with  the  principal  citi- 
zens of  Acre.t  The  prosperous  era  of 
the  Pisans  is  marked  by  their  pubhc  edi- 
fices. She  was  the  first  Italian  city  that 
took  a  pride  in  architectural  magnificence. 
Her  cathedral  is  of  the  eleventh  century ; 
the  baptistery,  the  famous  inclined  lower, 
or  belfry,  the  arcades  that  surround  the 
Campo  Santo,  or  cemetery  of  Pisa,  are  of 
the  twelfth,  or  at  latest,  of  the  thirteenth.^ 
It  would  have  been  no  slight  anomaly 
in  the  annals  of  Italy,  or,  we  might  say, 
of  mankind,  if  two  neighbouring  cities, 
competitors  in  every  mercantile  occupa- 
tion and  every  naval  enterprise,  had  not 
been  perpetual  enemies  to  each  other. 
One  is  more  surprised,  if  the  fact  be  true, 
that  no  war  broke  out  between  Pisa  and 
Genoa  till  1119.|    From  this  time  at  least 

♦  Sismondi,  t.  i.,  p.  345, 372. 
t  Qui  pergit  Pisas,  videt  illic  roonstra  marhw , 
time  urbs  Paganis,  Turchis.  Libycis  quomie 

Parthis, 
Sordida ;  Chald»i  sua  lustrant  moenia  t«tn. 
Doniza,  Vita  Comitissm  Mathildis,  apud  Mm 
ratorif  Disgert.  31. 
t  Villani,  I.  vi.,c.  83. 
^  Sismondi,  t  iv.,  p.  178.    TiraboscU,  t.  Mi.,  | 

n  Moratori,  ad  ann;  1119. 
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they  coatimiatt  /  recurred.  In  equality 
of  forces  and  of  courage  ke]t  the  conflict 
uncertain  Xor  the  greater  part  of  two  cen- 
turies. Their  battles  were  numerous, 
and  sometimes,  taken  separately,  deci- 
8i'  e ;  but  the  public  spirit  and  resources 
oi  each  city  were  called  out  by  defeat, 
and  we  generally  find  a  new  armament 
replace  the  losses  of  an  unsuccessful 
combat.  In  this  respect,  the  naval  con- 
test between  Pisa  and  Genoa,  though 
much  longer  protracted,  resembles  that  of 
Rome  and  Carthage  in  the  first  Punic  war. 
But  Pisa  was  reserved  for  her  iGgades. 
In  one  fatal  battle,  off  the  little  isle  of 
Meloria,  in  1284,  her  whole  navy  was 
destroyed.  Several  unfortunate  and  ex- 
pensive armaments  had  almost  exhausted 
the  state ;  and  this  was  the  last  efibrt,  by 
private  sacrifices,  to  equip  one  more  fleet. 
After  this  defeat  it  was  in  vain  to  con- 
tend for  empire.  Eleven  thousand  Pi- 
sans  languished  for  many  years  in  prison ; 
it  was  a  current  8a3ang,  that  whoever 
would  see  Pisa,  should  seek  her  at  Ge- 
noa. A  treacherous  chief,  that  Count 
Ugolino,  whose  guilt  was  so  terribly 
arenged,  is  said  to  have  purposely  lost 
the  battle,  and  prevented  the  ransom  of 
the  captives,  to  secure  his  power ;  accu- 
sations that  obtain  easy  credit  with  an 
unsuccessful  people. 

From  the  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Melo- 
lia,  Pisa  ceased  to  be  a  maritime  power. 
Forty  years  afterward  she  was  stripped 
ef  her  ancient  colony,  the  Island  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  four  Pisan  families  who  had 
been  invested  with  that  conquest  had 
been  apt  to  consider  it  as  their  absolute 
property ;  their  appellation  of  judge 
seemed  to  indicate  deputed  power;  but 
they  sometimes  assumed  that  of  king; 
and  several  attempts  had  been  made  to 
establish  an  immediate  dependance  on 
the  empire,  or  even  on  the  pope.  A  new 
potentate  had  now  come  forward  on  the 
stage.  The  malecontent  feudataries  of 
Sardinia  made  overtures  to  the  King  of 
Ara^on,  who  had  no  scruples  about  at- 
tackmjg  the  indisputaUe  possession  of  a 
declining  republic.  Pisa  made  a  few  un- 
availing efforts  to  defend  Sardinia;  but 
the  nommal  superiority  was  hardly  worth 
a  contest,  and  she  surrendered  her  rights 
to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  Her  conmierce 
BOW  dwindled  with  her  greatness.  Du- 
ring the  fourteenth  century,  Pisa  almost 
renounced  the  ocean,  and  directed  her 
n^ain  attention  to  the  politics  of  Tusca- 
ny. GhibeUft  by  invariable  predilection, 
she  was  in  constant  opposition  to  the 
Goelf  cities  whieh  lo<»ed  up  to  Flo* 
reace.    But  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 


names  of  freeman  and  Ghibelln  were  not 
easily  united ;  and  a  city  in  that  interest 
stood  insulated  between  the  republics  of 
an  opposite  faction  and  the  tyrants  of 
her  own.  Pisa  fell  several  times  under 
the  yoke  of  usurpers ;  she  was  included 
in  the  wide-spreading  acquisitions  of 
Gian  Galeazzo  Yisconti ;  at  his  death 
one  of  his  family  seized  the  dominion, 
and  finally,  the  Florentines  purchased 
for  400,000  florins  a  rival  and  once  equal 
city.  The  Pisans  made  a  resistance 
more  according  to  what  they  had  been 
than  what  they  were. 

The  early  history  of  Genoa,  in  all  her 
foreign  relations,  is  involved  in  Genoa.— 
that  of  Pisa.  As  allies  against  Herw«ra 
the  Saracens  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  the 
Mediterranean  islands,  as  co-rivals  in 
commerce  with  these  very  Saracens,  or 
with  the  Christians  of  the  East,  as  co-op- 
erators in  the  great  expeditions  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross,  or  as  engaged  in 
deadly  warfare  with  each  other,  the  two 
repubUcs  stand  in  continual  parallel. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  thurteenth 
century,  Genoa  was,  I  think,  the  more 
prominent  and  flourishing  of  the  two. 
She  had  conquered  the  Island  of  Corsica 
at  the  same  time  that  Pisa  reduced  Sar- 
dinia; and  her  acquisition,  thouffh  less 
considerable,  was  longer  preserved.  Her 
territory  at  home,  the  ancient  Liguria, 
was  much  more  extensive,  and,  what 
was  most  important,  contained  a  greater 
range  of  seacoast  than  that  of  Pisa. 
But  the  commercial  and  maritime  pros* 
perity  of  Genoa  ma^  be  dated  from  the 
recovery  of  Constantinople  by  the  Greeks 
in  1361.  Jealous  of  the  Venetians,  by 
whose  arms  the  Latin  emperors  had  been 
placed,  and  were  still  maintained  on  their 
throne,  the  Genoese  assisted  Palteologus 
in  overturning  that  usurpation.  They 
obtained  in  consequence  the  suburb  of 
Pera  or  Galata  over  against  Constantino- 
ple as  an  exclusive  settlement,  where 
their  colony  was  ruled  by  a  magistrate 
sent  from  home,  and  frequently  defied 
the  Greek  capital  with  its  armed  galleys 
and  intrepid  seamen.  From  this  conve- 
nient station  iJenoa  extended  her  com* 
merce  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  established 
her  principal  factory  at  Caffa,  in  the  Cri- 
mean petamsula.  This  commercial  mo- 
nopoly, for  such  she  endearoured  to  ren- 
der it,  aggravated  the  animosity  of  Yen- 
ice.  As  Pisa  retired  from  the  AndVeoieik 
field  of  waters,  a  new  enemy 
appeared  upon  the  horizon  to  dispute  tiie 
maritime  dominion  of  Genoa.  Her  first 
war  with  Venice  was  in  1368.  Tlie  sec- 
ond was  not  till  after  the  victory  of  Me* 
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loria  had  crashed  her  more  ancient  ene- 
my. It  broke  out  in  1293,  and  was  pros- 
ecuted with  determined  fury,  and  a  ^eat 
display  of  naial  strength  on  both  sides. 
One  Uenoese  armament,  as  we  are  as- 
sured by  an  historian,  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  galleys,  each  man- 
ned with  from  two  hundred  and  twenty 
to  three  himdred  sailors  \*  a  force  aston- 
ishing to  those  who  know  the  slender  re- 
sources of  Italy  in  modern  times,  but 
which  is  rendered  credible  by  several 
analogous  facts  of  good  authority.  It 
was,  however,  beyond  any  other  exer- 
tion. The  usual  fleets  of  Genoa  and  Ven- 
ice were  of  seventy  to  ninety  galleys. 

Perhaps  the  naval  exploits  of  these 
two  repubhcs  may  aflbrd  a  more  inter- 
esting spectacle  to  some  minds  than  any 
other  part  of  Italian  history.  Compared 
with  military  transactions  of  the  same 
age,  they  are  more  sanguinary,  more 
brilliant,  and  exhibit  full  as  much  skill 
and  intrepidity.  But  maritime  warfare  is 
scanty  in  circumstances,  and  the  indefi- 
niteness  of  its  locality  prevents  it  from 
resting  in  the  memory.  And  though  the 
wars  of  Genoa  and  Venice  were  not 
always  so  unconnected  with  territorial 
politics  as  those  of  the  former  city  with 
Pisa,  yet,  from  the  alternation  of  success 
and  equality  of  forces,  they  did  not  often 
produce  any  decisive  effect.  One  mem- 
orable encounter  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
where  the  Genoese  fousht  and  conquered 
single-handed  against  the  Venetians,  the 
Catalans,  and  the  Greeks,  hardly  belongs 
to  Italian  history.f 

But  the  most  remarkable  war,  and  that 
Wtror  productive  of  the  greatest  conse- 
Chioggift.  quences,  was  one  that  commen- 
ced in  1378,  after  several  acts  of  hostility 
in  the  Levant,  wherein  the  Venetians 
appear  to  have  been  the  principal  ag- 
gressors. Genoa  did  not  stand  alone  m 
this  war.  A  formidable  confederacy  was 
exerted  against  Venice,  who  had  given 
provocation  to  many  enemies.  Of  this 
Francis  Carrara,  signer  of  Padua,  and 
the  King  of  Hungary,  were  the  leaders. 
But  the  principal  struggle  was,  as  usual, 
upon  the  waves.  During  the  winter  of 
1378,  a  Genoese  fleet  kept  the  sea,  and 
raiaged  the  shores  of  Dalmatia.  The 
Venetian  armament  had  been  weakened 
by  an  epidemic  disease,  and  when  Vittor 
Pisani,  their  admiral,  gave  battle  to  the 
enemy,  he  was  compefied  to  fight  with  a 
hasty  conscription  of  landsmen  against 
the  best  sailors  in  the  world.  Entirely 
defeated,  and  taking  refuge  at  Venice 

♦  Mnrttori,  A.  D.  1295.  f  Gibbon, c63. 


with  only  seven  ffalleys,  Pisani  was  cast 
into  prison,  as  if  his  ill  fortune  had  been 
his  crime.  Meanwhile  the  Genoese  fleet, 
augmented  by  a  strong  re-enforcement, 
rode  before  the  long  natural  ramparts 
that  separate  the  lagunes  of  Venice  from 
the  Adriatic.  Six  passages  intersect  the 
islands  which  constitute  this  barrier,  be- 
sides the  broader  outlets  of  Brondolo  and 
Fossone,  through  which  the  waters  of 
the  Brenta  and  the  Adige  are  discharged 
The  lagune  itself,  as  is  well  known,  con- 
sists of  extremely  shallow  water,  unnay- 
igable  for  any  vessel,  except  along  the 
course  of  artificial  and  intricate  passages. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  diflkulties 
of  such  an  enterprise,  Pietro  Doria,  Uie 
Genoese  admiral,  determined  to  reduce 
the  city.  His  first  succ'-sses  gave  him 
reason  to  hope.  He  forced  the  passage, 
and  stormed  the  httle  town  of  Chioggia,* 
built  upon  the  inside  of  the  isle  beturing 
that  name,  about  twenty-five  miles  south 
of  Venice.  Nearly  four  thousand  prison* 
ers  fell  here  into  his  hands :  an  augurv» 
as  it  seemed,  of  a  more  splendid  triumph. 
In  the  consternation  this  misfortune  m 
spired  at  Venice,  the  first  impulse  was 
to  ask  for  peace.  The  ambass^ors  car- 
ried with  them  seven  Genoese  prisoners, 
as  a  sort  of  peace-offering  to  the  admiraL 
and  were  empowered  to  make  large  ana 
humiliating  concessions,  reserving  noth* 
ing  but  the  liberty  of  Venice.  Francis 
Carrara  strongly  urged  his  alUes  to  treat 
for  peace.  But  the  Genoese  were  stim- 
ulated by  long  hatred,  and  intoxicated  by 
this  unexpected  opportunity  of  revenge. 
Doria,  caUing  the  ambassadors  into  coun- 
cil, thus  addressed  them: — "Ye  shall 
obtain  no  peace  from  us,  I  swear  to  you, 
nor  from  the  Lord  of  Padua,  till  first  we 
have  put  a  curb  in  the  mouths  of  those 
wild  horses  that  stand  upon  the  place  of 
St.  Mark.  When  they  are  bridled,  yon 
shall  have  enough  of  peace.  Take  Imck 
with  you  your  Genoese  captives,  for  I 
am  coming  within  a  few  days  to  release 
both  them  and  their  companions  from 
your  prisons."  When  this  answer  was 
reported  to  the  senate,  they  prepared  to 
defend  themselves  with  the  characteris- 
tic firmness  of  their  government.  Every 
eye  was  turned  towards  a  great  man 
unjustly  punished,  their  admmd,  Vittor 
Pisani.  He  was  called  out  of  prison  to 
defend  his  country  amid  general  accls- 
mations ;  but,  equal  in  magnanimity  and 
simple  republican  patriotism  to  the  no- 
blest characters  of  antiquity,  Pisani  ie» 


*  Chioggia,  known  at  Venice  by  the  name  cf 
Chioza,  according  to  the  uaage  c/  the  Venaia^ 
dialect,  which  changes  the  g  into  a. 
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pressed  the  favoaring  voices  of  tbe  mul- 
titude^  and  bade  them  rese  nre  their  enthu- 
siasm  for  St.  Mark,  the  symbol  and  war- 
cry  of  Venice.  Under  the  vigorous  com- 
mand of  Pisani,  the  canals  were  fortified 
or  occupied  by  large  vessels,  armed  with 
artillery ;  thirty-four  galleys  were  equip- 
I  cd ;  every  citizen  contributed  according 
t  •  his  power;  in  the  entire  want  of  com- 
merciid  resources  (for  Venice  had  not  a 
merchant-ship  during  this  war),  private 
plate  was  melted;  and  the  senate  held 
oat  the  promise  of  ennobling  thirty  fami- 
lies, who  should  be  most  forward  in  this 
strife  of  patriotism. 

The  new  fleet  was  so  ill  provided  with 
seamen,  that  for  some  months  the  admi- 
ral employed  them  only  in  manoeuvring 
along  the  canals.  From  some  unaccounta- 
ble supineness,  or  m6re  probably  from  the 
insuperable  difficulties  of  the  undertaking, 
the  Genoese  made  no  assault  upon  the 
city.  They  had,  indeed,  fair  grounds  to 
hope  its  reduction  by  famine  or  despair. 
Every  access  to  the  continent  was  cut 
off  by  the  troops  of  Padua ;  and  the  King 
of  Hungary  had  mastered  almost  all  the 
Venetian  towns  in  Istria  and  along  the 
Dalmatian  coast.  The  Doge  Contarini, 
taking  the  chief  command,  appeared  at 
length  with  his  fleet  near  Chioggia,  before 
the  Genoese  were  aware.  They  were 
still  less  aware  of  his  secret  design.  He 
pushed  one  of  the  large  round  vessels, 
then  called  eocche,  into  the  narrow  pas- 
sage of  Chioffgia,  which  connects  the 
lagune  with  the  sea,  and  mooring  her 
athwart  the  channel,  interrupted  that  com- 
mtmication.  Attacked  with  fury  by  the 
enemy,  this  vessel  went  down  on  the  spot, 
and  the  doge  improved  his  advantage,  by 
sinking  loads  of  stones,  until  the  passage 
became  absolutely  unnavigable.  It  was 
still  possible  for  the  Genoese  fleet  to 
follow  the  principal  canal  of  the  lagune 
towards  Venice  and  the  northern  passa- 
ges, or  to  sail  out  of  it  by  the  harbour  of 
Brondolo;  but  whether  from  confusion 
or  from  miscalculating  the  dangers  of 
their  position,  they  suffered  the  Vene- 
tians to  close  the  canal  upon  them  by  the 
same  means  they  had  used  at  Chioggia, 
and  even  to  place  their  fleet  in  the  en- 
trance of  Brosdolo,  so  near  to  the  lagune 
that  the  Genoese  could  not  form  their 
ships  in  line  of  battle.  The  circumstan- 
ces of  the  two  combatants  were  thus  en- 
tirety changed.  But  the  Genoese  fleet, 
though  besieged  in  Chioggia,  was  im- 
pregnable, and  their  command  of  the 
land  secured  them  from  famine.  Ven- 
ice, notwithstanding  her  unexpected  suc- 
cess, was  still  very  far  from  secure ;  it 


was  difficult  for  the  doge  to  ke^^p  his 
position  through  the  winter;  and  if  the 
enemy  could  appear  in  open  sea,  the  risks 
of  combat  were  extremelv  hazardous.  It 
is  said  that  the  senate  dehberated  upon 
transporting  the  seat  of  their  liberty  to 
Candia,  and  that  the  doge  had  announced 
his  intention  to  raise  the  siege  of  Chiog 
gia,  if  expected  succours  did  not  arrive  by 
the  first  of  January,  1380.  On  that  very 
day.  Carlo  Zeno,  an  admiral,  who,  igno- 
rant of  the  dangers  of  his  country,  had 
been  supporting  the  honour  of  her  flag  in 
the  Levant  and  on  the  coasts  of  Liguria, 
appeared  with  a  re-enforcement  of  eigh- 
teen galleys  and  a  store  of  pronsions. 
From  that  moment  the  confidence  of 
Venice  revived.  The  fleet,  now  superior 
in  strength  to  the  enemy,  began  to  attack 
them  with  vivacity.  After  several  months 
of  obstinate  resistance,  the  Genoese, 
whom  their  republic  had  ineffectually 
attempted  to  reheve  by  a  fresh  arma- 
ment, blocked  up  in  the  town  of  Chiog- 
gia, and  pressed  by  hunger,  were  obliged 
to  surrender.  Nineteen  galleys  only  out 
of  forty-eight  were  in  good  condition ; 
and  the  crews  were  equally  diminished 
in  the  ten  months  of  their  occupation 
of  Chioggia.  The  pride  of  Genoa  was 
deemed  to  be  justly  humbled ;  and  even 
her  own  historian  confesses,  that  God 
would  not  suffer  so  noble  a  city  as  Venice 
to  become  the  spoil  of  a  conqueror.* 

Each  of  the  two  republics  had  suffi- 
cient reason  to  lament  their  mutual  pre- 
judices, and  the  selfish  cupidity  of  their 
merchants,  which  usurps  in  all  maritime 
countries  the  name  of  patriotism.  Though 
the  capture  of  Chioggia  did  not  terminate 
the  war,  both  parties  were  exhausted, 
and  willing  next  year  to  accept  the  me- 
diation of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  By  the 
peace  of  Turin,  Venice  surrendered  most 
of  her  territorial  possessions  to  the  King 
of  Hungary.  That  prince,  and  Francis 
Carrara,  were  the  only  gainers.  Genoa 
obtained  the  Isle  of  Tenedos,  one  of  the 
original  subjects  of  dispute ;  a  poor  in- 
demnity for  her  losses.  Though,  upon  a 
hasty  view,  the  result  of  this  war  appears 
more  unfavourable  to  Venice,  yet  in  fact 
it  is  the  epoch  of  the  decline  of  Genoa. 
From  this  time  she  never  commanded 
the  ocean  with  such  navies  as  before; 
her  commerce  gradually  went  into  de 
cay ;  and  the  fifteenth  century,  the  most 

*  G.  Stella,  Annales  Genuenses ;  Oataro,  tsto 
ria  Padovana.  Both  these  contemporary  works, 
hi  which  the  latter  g:ivea  the  -best  relation,  are  in 
the  seventeenth  volume  of  Muratori^s  collection. 
M.  Sismondi's  narrative  is  very  clear  and  spirited 
—Hist,  des  R6pubL  ItaL,  t.  vil,  p.  205-23? 
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BplenJid  in  the  annals  of  Venice,  is,  till 
recent  times,  the  most  ignominious  in 
Jiose  of  Genoa.  But  this  was  partly 
owin^;  to  internal  dissensions,  by  which 
her  hberty,  as  well  as  glory,  was  for  a 
while  suspended. 

A.t  Genoa,  as  in  other  cities  of  Lom- 
Govern  ^^rdy,  the  principal  magistrates  of 
■lent  ot  the  republic  were  originally  styled 
^noa.  consuls.  A  chronicle,  drawn  up 
under  the  inspection  of  the  senate,  per- 
petuates the  names  of  these  early  magis- 
trates. It  appears  that  their  number  va- 
ried from  four  to  six,  annually  elected  by 
the  people  in  their  full  parliament.  These 
consuls  presided  over  the  republic,  and 
commanded  the  forces  by  land  and  sea ; 
while  another  class  of  magistrates,  bear- 
ing the  same  title,  were  annually  elected 
by  tl>e  several  companies  into  which  the 
people  were  divided,  for  the  Administra- 
tion of  civil  justice.*  This  was  the  re- 
gimen of  the  twelfth  century ;  but  in  the 
next,  Genoa  fell  into  the  fashion  of  in- 
trusting the  executive  power  to  a  foreign 
podestL  The  podesta  was  assisted  by  a 
council  of  eight,  chosen  by  the  eijght  com- 
panies of  nobility.  This  institution,  if  in- 
deed it  were  any  thing  more  than  a  cus- 
tom or  usurpation,  originated  probably 
not  much  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  gave  not  only  an 
aristocratic,  but  almost  an  oligarchical 
character  to  the  constitution,  since  many 
of  the  nobility  were  not  members  of  these 
eight  societies.  Of  the  senate  or  coun- 
cils we  hardly  know  more  than  their  ex- 
istence ;  they  are  very  little  mentioned 
by  historians.  Every  thing  of  a  general 
nature,  every  thing  that  required  the  ex- 
pression of  public  will,  was  reserved  for 
the  entire  and  unrepresented  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  In  no  city  was  the  parUa- 
ment  so  often  convened;  for  war,  for 
peace,  for  aUiance,  for  change  of  govem- 
ment.f  These  very  dissonant  elements 
were  not  hkely  to  harmonize.  The  peo- 
ple, suflSciently  accustomed  to  the  forms 
of  democracy  to  imbibe  its  spirit,  repi- 
ned at  the  practical  influence  which  was 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  nobles.  Nor 
did  some  of  the  latter  class  scruple  to 
enter  that  path  of  ambition,  which  leads 
to  power  by  flattery  of  the  populace. 
Two  or  three  times  within  the  tnirteenth 
century,  a  highborn  demagogue  had  near- 
ly overturned  the  general  liberty,  like  the 
Torriani  at  Milan,  through  the  pretence 
of  defending  that  of  individuals.^  Among 
the  nobility  themselves,  four  houses  were 
distinguished  beyond  all  the  rest;   the 


*  SiOTnondi,  t  i.,  p.  353. 
t  Id.,  t.  iiL  p.  319. 
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Gnmaldi,  the  Fieschi,  the  Doria,  the  SpU 
nola ;  the  two  former  of  Guelf  politics^ 
the  latter  adherents  of  the  empire.*  Per- 
haps their  equality  of  forces,  and  a  jeal- 
ousy which  even  the  famiUes  of  the  same 
faC;ion  entertained  of  each  other,  pre- 
vented any  one  from  usurping  the  sigiiio- 
ry  at  Genoa.  Neither  the  Guelf  nor 
Ghibelin  party  obtaining  a  decisive  pre- 
ponderance, continual  revolutions  occur- 
red in  the  city.  The  most  celebrated  was 
the  expulsion  of  the  GhibeUns  under  the 
Doria  and  Spinola,  in  1318.  They  had 
recourse  to  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  and 
their  own  resources  were  not  unequal  to 
cope  with  their  country.  The  Guelfs 
thought  it  necessary  to  call  in  Robert, 
king  of  Naples,  always  ready  to  give  as- 
sistance as  the  price  of  dominion,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  temporary  sover- 
eignty of  Genoa.  A  siege  of  several 
years  duration,  if  we  believe  an  historian 
of  that  a^e,  produced  as  many  remarka- 
ble exploits  as  that  of  Troy.  They  have 
not  proved  so  interesting  to  posterity 
The  GhibeUns  continued  for  a  length  of 
time  excluded  from  the  city,  but  in  pos- 
session of  the  seaport  of  Savona,  whence 
they  traded  and  equipped  fleets,  as  a  rival 
republic,  and  even  entered  into  a  separate 
war  with  Venice,  f  Experience  of  the 
uselessness  of  hostility,  and  the  loss  to 
which  they  exposed  their  common  coun- 
try, produced  a  reconcilkition,  or  rather  a 
compromise,  in  1331,  when  the  Ghibelins 
returned  to  Genoa.  But  the  people  felt 
that  many  years  of  misfortune  had  been 
owing  to  the  private  enmities  of  foui 
overbearing  families.  An  opportunity 
soon  offered  of  reducing  their  influence 
within  very  narrow  bounds. 

The  Ghibelin  faction  was  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  1339,  a  Doria  and  a  eieecioDof 
Spinola  being  its  leaders,  when  the  fii«t 
the  discontent  of  a  large  fleet  in  ^^**** 
want  of  pay  broke  out  in  open  insurrec- 
tion .  Savona  and  the  neighbouring  towns 
took  arms  avowedly  against  the  aristo- 
cratical  tyranny ;  and  the  capital  was  it- 
self on  the  point  of  joining  the  insurgents. 
There  was,  by  the  Genoese  constitution, 
a  magistrate,  named  the  abbot  of  the 
people,  acting  as  a  kind  of  tribune  foi 
their  protection  against  the  oppression 
of  the  nobility.  His  functions  are  nolt 
however,  in  any  book  I  have  seen,  veiy 
clearly  defined.  This  ofldce  had  been 
abolished  by  the  present  govemmeni,  and 
it  was  the  first  demand  of  the  malecon- 
tents  that  it  should  be  restored.  Thtf 
was  acceded  to,  and  twenty  delegaief 

*  Sismondi,  t  iii   p.  328. 
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were  appointed  ta  make  the  choice. 
While  they  delayed  and  the  populace  waa 
|[rown  weaiy  of  waiting,  a  nameless  ar- 
tisan called  out  from  an  elevated  station 
that  he  cotdd  direct  them  to  a  fit  person. 
When  the  people,  in  jest,  bade  him  speak 
on,  he  nttered  the  name  of  Simon  Boo- 
canegra.  This  was  a  man  of  noble  birth, 
and  well  esteemed,  who  was  then  present 
among  the  crowd.  The  word  was  sud- 
denly taken  up;  a  cry  was  heard  that 
Boccanegra  should  be  abbot ;  he  was  in- 
stantly brought  forward,  and  the  sword 
of  justice  forced  into  his  hand.  As  soon 
as  silence  could  be  obtained,  he  modestly 
thanked  them  for  their  favour,  but  decli- 
ned an  (^ce  which  his  nobility  disquali- 
fied him  firom  exercising.  At  this,  a  sin- 
gle voice  out  of  the  crowd  exclaimed 
Stgnior!  and  this  title  was  reverberated 
IroiB  every  side.  Fearful  of  worse  con- 
sequences, the  actual  magistrates  urged 
him  to  comply  with  the  people,  and  ac- 
cept the  office  of  abbot.  But  Boccanegra, 
addressing  the  assembly,  declared  his 
readiness  to  become  theur  abbot,  signior, 
or  whatever  they  would.  The  cry  of  siff- 
nior  waa  now  louder  than  before ;  while 
others  cried  out  let  him  be  duke.  The 
latter  title  was  received  with  greater  ap- 
probation; and  Boccanegra  was  conduct- 
ed to  the  palace,  the  first  duke,  or  doge 
of  Cr^ioa.* 

Oi^ce  alone,  or  an  idea  of  more  pomp 
MbMqoMK  and  dignity,  led  the  populace, 
nfoutiam.  we  may  conjecture,  to  prefer 
tfaia  title  to  that  of  ngnior;  but  it  produ- 
ced important  and  highly  beneficial  con- 
sequences. In  all  neighbouring  cities,  an 
armtrary  government  had  been  already 
eatablished  under  their  respective  sinu- 
ors ;  the  name  was  associated  with  indef- 
inite power :  while  that  of  doge  had  only 
been  taken  by  the  elective  and  very  lim- 
ited chief  magmtrate  of  another  maritime 
repaUic.  Neither  Boccane^  nor  his 
successors  ever  rendered  their  authority 
unlimited  or  hereditary.  The  constitu- 
tion of  Genoa,  from  an  oppressive  aris- 
toeracj,  became  a  mixture  of  the  two 
oilier  forms,  with  an  exclusion  of  the 
nobles  from  power.  Those  four  great 
fsmilies  who  nad  domineered  alternately 
for  almost  a  century,  lost  their  influence 
at  hcmie  i^ter  the  revolution  of  1330. 
YeU  what  is  remarkable  enough,  they 
were  still  selected  in  preference  for  the 
hii^iest  of  trusts;  their  names  are  still 
identified  with  the  glory  of  Genoa;  her 
fleets  haidly  sailed  but  under  a  Doria,  a 
Spinola,  or  a  Grimaldi ;  such  confidence 


«  O.  StellSy  Annal.  GennensM,  in  Script.  Rer. 
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could  the  republic  bestow  upon  their  pa^ 
triotism,  or  that  of  those  whom  they  com- 
manded.  Meanwhile  two  or  three  nei» 
families,  a  plebeian  oligarchy,  filled  theii 
place  in  domestic  honours ;  the  Adomi. 
the  Fregosi,  the  Montalti,  contended  for 
the  ascendant.  From  their  competition 
ensued  revolutions  too  numerous  almost 
for  a  separate  history ;  in  four  years,  from 
1390  to  1304,  the  doge  was  ten  times  chan- 
ged ;  swept  away  or  brought  back  in  the 
fluctuations  of  popular  tumult.  Antoni- 
otto  Adomo,  four  times  doge  of  Genoa, 
had  sought  the  fHendship  of  Gian  Galeaz- 
zo  Visconti ;  but  that  crafty  tyrant  medi- 
tated the  subjugation  of  the  republic,  and 
played  her  factions  against  one  another  to 
render  her  fall  secure.  Adorno  perceiv- 
ed that  there  was  no  hope  for  ultimate  in- 
dependence, but  by  making  a  temporaiy 
sacrifice  of  it.  HU  own  power,  ambi- 
tious as  he  had  been,  he  voluntarily  re- 
signed ;  and  placed  the  republic  under  the 
protection  or  signiory  of  the  King  of 
France.  Terms  were  stipulated  very 
favourable  to  her  liberties;  but  with  a 
French  garrison  once  received  into  the 
city,  they  were  not  alwa3rs  sure  of  ob- 
servance. • 

While  Genoa  lost  even  herpoUtical  in 
dependence,  Venice  became  more  ^ 
conspicuous  and  powerful  than  be-  ^ 
fore.  That  famous  republic  deduces  its 
original,  and  even  its  liberty,  from  an  era 
beyond  the  commencement  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  Venetians  boast  of  a  perpet- 
ual emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  bar- 
barians. From  that  ignominious  servi- 
tude some  natives,  or,  as  their  historians 
will  have  it,  nobles  of  Aquileja  and 
neighbouring  towns,f  fied  to  the  small 
cluster  of  islands  that  rise  amid  the 
shoals  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta.  Here 
they  built  the  town  of  Rivoalto,  the  mod- 
em Venice,  in  431 ;  but  their  chief  settle- 
ment was,  till  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  at  Malamocco.  A  living  writer 
has,  in  a  passage  of  remarkable  eloquence, 
described  the  sovereign  republic,  immove- 
able upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  fron- 
which  her  palaces  emerge,  contemplating 
the  successive  tides  of  continental  inva- 
sion, the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the 
change  of  dynasties,  the  whole  moving 
scene  of  human  revolution ;  till,  in  her 
own  turn,  the  last  surviving  witness  of 
antiquity,  the  common  link  between  two 
periods  of  civilization,  she  has  submitted 
to  the  destro3ring  hand  of  time.|    Some 

*  Sismoiidi,  t  m,  p.  237, 367. 
t  Ebbe  principio*  says  Sanuto  haughtily,  mm  da 
pMtori,  come  ebbe  Roma,  ma  da  poteati,  •  ajbiU. 
t  SiamoDdi,  t,  i,  p.  300. 
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part  of  this  renowp  must,  on  a  cold- 
blooded scrutiny,  be  detracted  from  Ven- 
ice. Her  independence  was,  at  the  best, 
the  fruit  of  her  obscurity.  Neglected 
Her  depend-  ^P^n  their  islands,  a  people  of 
anceontbe  fishermen  might  without  mo- 
oroek  em-  lestation  elect  their  own  magis- 
^  trates  ;  a  very  equivocal  proof 

of  sovereignty  in  cities  much  more  con- 
siderable than  Venice.  But  both  the 
western  and  the  eastern  empire  alter- 
nately pretended  to  exercise  dominion 
6ver  her ;  she  was  conquered  bv  Pepin, 
son  of  Charlemagne,  and  restored  by  him, 
as  the  Chronicles  say,  to  the  Greek  em- 
peror Nicephorus.  There  is  every  ap- 
pearance that  the  Venetians  had  always 
considered  themselves  as  subject,  in  a 
large  sense,  not  exclusive  of  their  muni- 
cipal self-government,  to  the  eastern  em- 
pire.* And  this  connexion  was  not  bro- 
ken, in  the  early  part,  at  least,  of  the 
tenth  century.    6ut,  for  every  essential 

Surpose,  Venice  might  long  before  be 
eemed  an  independent  state.  Her  doge 
was  not  confirmed  at  Constantinople; 
she  paid  no  tribute,  and  lent  no  assistance 
in  war.  Her  own  navies,  in  the  ninth 
century,  encountered  the  Normans,  the 
Saracens,  and  the  Sclavonians  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  Upon  the  coast  of  Dalma- 
tia  were  several  Greek  cities,  which  the 
empire  had  ceased  to  protect ;  and  which, 
like  Venice  itself,  became  republics  for 
want  of  a  master.  Ragusa  was  one  of 
thdse,  and,  more  fortunate  than  the  rest, 
CooqnMor  Survived  as  an  independent  city 
Daimtua.  liu  our  own  age.  [A.  D.  997.] 
In  return  for  the  assistance  of  Venice, 
these  little  seaports  put  themselves  under 
her  government ;  the  Sclavonian  pirates 
were  repressed;  and  after  acquiring, 
partly  by  consent,  partly  by  arms,  a  large 
tract  of  maritime  territory,  the  doge  took 

*  Nicephorus  stipulates  with  Charlemagne  for 
his  faithful  city  of  Venice,  Qu»  in  derotione  impe- 
rii illibats  staterant— Danduli  Chronicon,  in  Mu- 
ratori,  Script.  Rer.  ItaL,  t  zii.,  p.  156.  In  the 
tenth  century,  Constantine  Porphyroffenitus,  in  his 
Dook  De  Administratione  Imperii,  claims  the  Ve- 
netians as  his  subjects,  though  he  admits  that  the/ 
had,  for  peace*  sake,  paid  tribute  to  Pepin  and  his 
successors  as  kings  of  Italy,  p.  71.  I  have  never 
seen  the  famous  Squittinio  della  liliert^  Veneta, 
which  gave  the  republic  so  much  ofifence  in  the 
sevei^eenth  century;  but  a  very  strong  case  is 
made  out  against  their  early  independence  in  Oi- 
annone*s  history,  t.  ii.,  p.  283,  edit.  Haia,  1753. 
Muratori  informs  us,  that  so  late  as  1064,  the  doge 
obtained  the  title  of  Imperialis  Protoeevastos  from 
the  court  of  Constantinople ;  a  title  which  he  con- 
tinued always  to  use.— (Annali  d'ltalia,  ad  ann.) 
But  I  should  lay  no  stress  on  this  circumstance, 
rhe  Greek,  like  the  German  emperors  in  modem 
jmes,  had  a  mint  of  specious  titles,  which  passed 
for  ready  moner  over  ChrialeiidoiiL 


the  title  of  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  which  is  said 
by  Dandolo  to  have  been  confiraied  al 
Constantinople.  Three  or  four  centu- 
ries, however,  elapsed,  before  the  repub- 
lic became  secure  of  these  conquests, 
which  were  frequently  wrested  from  her 
by  rebellions  of  the  inhabitants,  or  by 
her  powerful  neighbour,  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary. 

A  more  important  source  of  Venetian 
greatness  was  commerce.     In  Beracqni- 
the  darkest  and  most  barbarous  titwiit  is 
period,  before  Genoa  or  even  ^^"*** 
Pisa  had  entered  into  mercantile  pursuits, 
Venice  carried  on  an  extensive  traffic 
both  with  the  Greek  and  Saracen  regions 
of  the  Levant.    The  crusades  enriched 
and  aggrandized  Venice  more,  perhs^, 
than    any  other   city.     Her  splendour 
may,  however,  be  dated  from  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1S04. 
In  this  famous  enterprise,  which  diverted 
a  great  armament  destined  for  the  recov- 
ery of  Jerusalem,  the  French  and  Vene- 
tian nations  were  alone  engaged;  but 
the  former  only  as  private  adventurers, 
the  latter  with  the  whole  strength  of 
their   republic   under  its  doge,  Henry 
Dandolo.    Three  eighths  of  the  city  of 
Constantinople,  and  an  equal  proportion 
of  the  provinces,  were  allotted  to  them 
in  the  partition  of  the  spoil,  and  the  dogs 
took  the  singular,  but  accurate  title,  duke 
of  three  eighths  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Their  share  was  increased  by  purchases 
from  less  opulent  crusaders,  especially 
one  of  much  importance,  the  Island  of 
Candia,  which  they  retained  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century.    These 
foreign  acquisitions  were  generally  gruit- 
ed  out  in  nef  to  private  Venetian  nobles 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  republic* 
It  was  thus  that  the  Ionian  islands,  to 
adopt  the  vocabulary  of  our  day,  came 
under  the  dominion  of  Venice,  and  guar- 
antied that  sovereignty  which  she  now 
began  to  affect  over  the  Adriatic.    Those 
of  the  Archipelago  were  lost  in  the  six- 
teenth century.    This  political  greatness 
was  sustained  by  an   increasing  com- 
merce.   No  Christian  state  preserved  so 
considerable    an   intercourse   with  the 
Mahometans.    While   Grenoa   kept  die 
keys  of  the  Black  Sea  by  her  colonies  of 
Pera  and  Caffa,  Venice  directed  her  ves- 
sels to  Acre  and  Alexandria.     These 
connexions,  as  is  the  natural  effect  of 
trade,  deadened  the  sense  of  religious  an- 
tipathy ;  and  the  Venetians  were  some- 
times charged  with  obstructing  all  efforts 
towards  a  new  crusade,  or  even  any  pa^ 


*  Sifloundi,  t  it.,  p.  431 
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tial  attacks  upon   the  Mahometan  na- 
tions. 

The  earliest  form  of  government  at 
VeMtiaa       Venice,  as  we  collect  from  an 
iDvenaient.  epistle  of  Cassiodorus  in  the 
sixth  century,  was  by  twelve  annual  trib- 
unes.   Perhaps  the  union  of  the  differ- 
ent  islanders   was   merely    federative. 
However,  in  697,  they  resolved  to  elect 
a  chief  magistrate  by  name  of  duke,  or, 
in  their  dialect,  Doge  of  Venice.    No 
councils  appear  to  have  limited  his  pow- 
er, or  represented  the  national  will.    The 
doge  was  general  and  judge;   he  was 
soflMtimes  permitted  to  associate  his  son 
with  him,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  road 
for  hereditary  power;  his  government 
had  all  the  prerogatives,  and,  as  far  as  in 
anch  a  state  of  manners  was  possible, 
the  pomp  of  a  monarchy.    But  he  acted 
in  important  matters  with  the  concur- 
rence of  a  general  assembly,  though  from 
the  want  of  positive  restraints,  his  exec- 
olive  government  mi^ht  be  considered  as 
Dearly  absolute.     Tune,  however,  de- 
monmated  to  the  Venetians  the  imper- 
fections of  such  a  constitution.    Limita- 
tioBs  were  accordingly  imi>osed  on  the 
doge  in  103d ;  he  was  prohibited  from  as- 
sociating a  son  in  the  government,  and 
obliged  to  act  with  the  consent  of  two 
eie^ed  counsellors,  and,  on  important 
occasions,  to  call  in  some  of  the  principal 
citiaens.    No  other  change  appears  to 
have  taken  place  till  1172;   long  after 
ever^  other  Italian  city  had  provided  for 
its  liberty  by  constitutional  laws,  mor^ 
or  less  successful,  but  alwa3rs  manifest- 
iag  a  good  deal  of  contrivance  and  com- 
pletion.   Venice  was,  however,  dissat- 
isied  with  her  existing  institutions.   Gen- 
eral assembhes  were  found,  in  practice, 
inconvenient    and   unsatisfactory.    Yet 
some  adequate  safeguard  against  a  ma- 
gistrate of  indefinite  powers  was  requi- 
red by  freemen.    A  representative  coun- 
cil, as  in  other  republics,  justiv  appeared 
the  best  innovation  that  could  be  intro- 
daced.* 

Th«  i^at  council  of  Venice,  as  estab- 
lished m  1173,  was  to  consist  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty  citizens,  equally 
taken  from  the  six  districts  of  the  city, 
wd  annually  renewed.    But  the  election 

*  Sismofxii,  t  iil,  p.  287.  As  I  have  neTer  met 
with  the  Storia  civile  Vcneta,  bv  VcUor  Saiidi,  in 
warn  Tob.  4to,  or  even  Langier*8  History  of  Venice, 
mif  rtKance  hiM  chiefly  been  placed  on  M .  Sitmondi, 
vM»  has  made  ate  of  Sandi,  the  latest  and  probably 
OKMl  accnrate  historian.  To  aToid  frequent  refer- 
ence, the  principal  passages  in  Sismondi  relative 
to  the  domestic  rerolntions  of  Venice  are,  t.  i,  p. 
W;  t.  iil,  p.  287-300;  t.  ir.,  p.  840-370. 


was  not  made  immediately  by  the  people. 
Two  electors,  called  tribunes,  from  eacn  of 
the  six  districts,  appointed  the  members 
of  the  council  by  separate  nomination. 
These  tribunes,  at  first,  were  themselves 
chosen  by  the  people ;  so  that  the  inter- 
vention of  this  electoral  body  did  not  ap* 
parently  trespass  upon  the  democratical 
character  of  the  constitution.    But  the 
great  council,  principally  composed  of 
men  of  high  birth,  and  mvested  by  the 
law  with  the  appointment  of  the  doge  and 
of  all  the  councils  of  magistracy,  seem, 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  have 
assumed  the  right  of  naming  their  own 
constituents.      Besides   appointing    the 
tribunes,  they  took  upon  themselves  an- 
other privilege ;  that  of  confirming  or  re- 
jectinff  their  successors  before  they  re- 
signed their  functions.     These  usurpa- 
tions rendered  the  annual  election  almost 
nugatory ;  the  same  members  were  usu- 
ally renewed,  and,  though  the  dignity  of 
counsellor  was  not  yet  hereditary,  it  re- 
mained,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  same  fam- 
ilies.   In  this  transitional  state  the  Vene- 
tian government  continued  during  the 
thirteenth  century;  the  people  actually 
debarred  of  power,  but   an  hereditary 
aristocracy  not  completely  or  legally 
confirmed.     The  right  of  electing,  or 
rather  of  re-electing,  the  great  coimcil, 
was  transferred  in  1397  from  the  tribunes, 
whose  office  was  abolished,  to  the  coun- 
cil of  forty ;  they  balloted  upon  the  names 
of  the  members  who  already  sat ;  and 
whoever  obtained  twelve  favouring  balls 
out  of  forty  retained  his  place.    The  va- 
cancies occasioned  by  rejection  or  death 
were  filled  up  by  a  supplemental  list, 
formed  by  three  electors  nominated  in . 
the  great  council.    But  they  were  ex- 
pressly prohibited,  by  laws  of  120B  and 
1300,  from  inserting  tne  name  of  any  one 
whose  paternal  ancestors  had  not  enjoy 
ed  the  same  honour.    Thus  an  exclusive 
hereditary  aristocracy  was  finally  estab- 
lished.   And  the  personal  rishts  of  noble 
descent  were  rendered  complete  in  1319, 
by  the  abolition  of  all  elective  forms.    By 
the  ''.onstitution  of  Venice,  as  it  was  then 
settled,  every  descendant  of  a  member  ol 
the  great  council,  on  attaining  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  entered  as  of  right  into 
that  body,  which  of  course  became  un- 
limited in  its  numbers.* 


♦  Thesegradnal  changes  between  1297  and  1319 
were  first  made  known  br  Sandi,  from  whom  M. 
Sismondi  has  mtroduced  the  facts  into  his  own  his 
tory.  1  notice  this  because  all  former  writers,  both 
ancient  and  m<^m,  fix  the  complete  and  finsl  ea 
tablishment  of  ihe  Venetian  aristocracy  in  1297. 

Twenty-fiTe  yaart  complete  was  the  statutabi* 
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But  an  assembly  so  numerous  as  the 
great  council,  even  before  it  was  thus 
thrown  open  to  all  the  nobility,  could 
never  have  conducted  the  public  affairs 
with  that  secrecy  and  steadiness  which 
were  characteristic  of  Venice ;  and  with- 
out an  intermediary  power  between  the 
doge  and  the  patrician  multitude,  the  con- 
stitution would  have  gained  nothing  in 
stability  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
popular  freedom.  The  great  council  had 
proceeded,  very  soon  after  its  institution, 
to  limit  the  ducal  prerogatives.  That 
of  exercising  criminal  justice,  a  trust  of 
vast  importance,  was  transferred,  in  1179, 
to  a  council  of  forty  members,  annually 
chosen.  The  executive  government  it- 
self was  thought  too  considerable  for  the 
doge  without  some  material  limitations. 
Instead  of  naming  his  own  assistants  or 
pregadi,  he  was  only  to  preside  in  a  coun- 
cil of  sixty  members,  to  whom  the  care 
of  the  state  in  all  domestic  and  foreign 
relations,  and  the  previous  deliberation 
upon  proposals  submitted  to  the  great 
council,  was  confided.  This  council  of 
pregadi,  generally  called  in  later  times 
the  senate,  was  enlarged  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  sixty  additional  members; 
and  as  a  great  part  of  the  magistrates  had 
also  seats  in  it,  the  whole  number  amount- 
ed to  between  two  and  three  hundred. 
Though  the  legislative  power,  properly 
speaking,  remained  with  the  great  coun- 
cil, the  senate  used  to  impose  taxes,  and 
had  the  exclusive  right  oi  making  peace 
and  war.  It  was  annually  renewed,  like 
almost  all  other  councils  at  Venice,  by 
the  great  council.  But  since  even  this 
body  was  too  numerous  for  the  prelimi- 
nary discussion  of  business,  six  counsel- 
lors, forming,  along  with  the  doge,  the 
signiory,  or  visible  representative  of  the 
republic,  were  empowered  to  despatch 
orders,  to  correspond  with  ambassadors, 
to  treat  with  foreign  states,  to  convoke 
and  preside  in  the  councils,  and  perform 
other  duties  of  an  administration.  In 
part  of  these  they  were  obliged  to  act 
with  the  concurrence  of  what  was  term- 
ed the  college,  comprising,  besides  them- 
selves, certain  select  counsellors  from 
different  constituted  authorities.* 

age,  at  which  every  Venetian  noble  had  a  right  to 
take  hit  seat  in  the  great  council  But  the  names 
of  those  who  had  passed  the  age  of  twenty  were 
annually  put  into  sn  urn,  and  one  fifth  drawn  out 
by  lot,  who  were  thereupon  admitted.  On  an  aver- 
age, therefore,  the  age  of  admission  was  about 
twenty-three.— Jannotusde  Rep.  Venet.  Contare- 
oi     Amelot  de  la  Houssaye. 

♦  The  college  of  Savj  consisted  of  sixteen  p«r. 
•ons,  and  it  possessed  the  mitiaiht  in  all  public 
measures  that  required  the  assent  of  the  sena«. 


It  might  be  imagined  that  a  dinnt? 
so  shorn  of  its  lustre  as  that  of  doffo, 
would  not  excite  an  overweening  ambi- 
tion.   But  the  Venetians  were  still  jeal- 
ous of  extinguished  power;    and  while 
their  constitution  was  yet  immature,  the 
great  council  planned  new  methods  of 
restricting  their  chief  magistrate.    An 
oath  was  taken  by  the  doge  on  his  elee 
tion,  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  ev- 
ery possible  check  upon  undue  influence. 
He  was  bound  not  to  correspond  with 
foreign  states,  or  to  open  their  letters, 
except  in  the  presence  of  the  signiory; 
to  acquire  no  property  beyond  the  Vene- 
tian dominions,  and  to  resign  what  he 
might  already  possess ;  to  interpose,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  no  judicial  process 
and  not  to  permit  any  citizen  to  use  to- 
kens of  subjection  in  saluting  him.    Asa 
further  security,  they  devised  a  r^naric- 
ably  complicated  mode  of  supplying  the 
vacancy  of  his  office.     Election  by  open 
suffrage  is  always  liable  to  tumult  or  cor- 
ruption ;  nor  does  the  method  of  secret 
ballot,  while  it  prevents  the  one,  afford 
in  practice  any  adequate  secerity  against 
the  other.    Election  by  lot  incurs  the 
risk  of  placing  incapaUe  persons  in  sito- 
ations  of  arduous  trust.     The  Venetian 
scheme  was  intended  to  combine  the  two 
modes  without  their  evils,  by  leaving  the 
absolute  choice  of  their  doge  to  electors 
taken  by  lot.    It  was   presumed  that, 
among  a  competent  number  of  persons, 
though  taken  promiscuously,  ^ood  sense 
and  risht  principles  would  gam  such  an 
ascendency  as  to  prevent  any  flagrantly 
improper  nomination,  if  undue  inluence 
could  be  excluded.    For  this  purpose, 
the  ballot  was  rendered  exceedingly  com- 
plicated, that  no  possible  ingenuity  or 
stratagem  might  ascertain  tiie  electoral 
body  before  the  last  moment.    A  single 
lotteiy,  if  fairly  conducted,  is  certainly 
sufficient  for  this  end.     At  Venice,  as 
many  balls  as  there  were  members  of 
the  great  council  present  were  jAaced  in 
an  urn.    Thirty  of  these  were  gilt.    "Hie 
holders  of  gilt  balls  were  reduced  by  a 
second  ballot  to  nine.    The  nine  elected 
forty,  whom  lot  reduced  to  twelve.   The 
twelve  chose  twenty-five  try  separate  nom- 
ination.*   The  twenty-five  were  reduced 
by  lot  to  nine ;  and  each  of  the  nine  chose 


For  no  single  senator,  much  leas  any  noble  of  ibs 
great  council,  could  propose  any  thing  for  dcftate. 
The  aigniory  had  the  aaroe  privile^.  Thoithe 
virtual  powers,  even  of  the  senate,  were  far  aoie 
limited  than  they  appear  at  first  sight ;  and  no  pf« 
sibilit^  remained  of  mnovation  in  the  fondameiita. 
principles  of  the  constitution. 

*  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye  asserts  this :  but,  ac 
cording  to  Contareni,  the  method  was  by  faafibt 
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!  five.  Tbese  forty-five  were  reduced  to 
eleven,  as  before ;  the  eleven  •lected  for- 
ty-one, who  were  the  ultimate  voters  for 
a  doge.  Thi8  intricacy  appears  useless, 
and  consequently  absurd ;  but  the  origi- 
nal principle  of  a  Venetian  election  (for 
something  of  the  same  kind  was  applied 
to  all  their  councils  and  magistrates)  may 
not  always  be  unworthy  of  imitation.  In 
one  of  our  best  modem  statutes,  that  for 
regulating  the  trials  of  contested  elections, 
we  have  seen  this  mixture  of  chance  and 
selection  very  happily  introduced. 

An  hereditary  prince  could  never  have 
zemained  quiet  in  such  trammels  as  were 
imposed  upon  the  Doge  of  Venice.  But 
early  prejudice  accustoms  men  to  con- 
sider restraint,  even  upon  themselves,  as 
advantageous ;  and  the  limitations  of  du- 
cal power  appeared  to  every  Venetian  as 
fmidamental  as  the  great  laws  of  the 
English  constitution  do  to  ourselves. 
Many  doges  of  Venice,  especially  in  the 
■uddle  ages,  were  considerable  men ;  but 
they  l^ere  content  with  the  functions  as- 
signed to  them,  which,  if  diey  could  avoid 
tli^  tantalizing  comparison  of  sovereign 
princes,  were  enough  for  the  ambition  of 
republicans.  For  life  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  their  country,  her  noble  citizens 
lor  ever,  they  might  thank  her  in  their 
own  name  for  what  she  gave,  and  in  that 
of  their  posterity  for  what  she  withheld. 
C^ice  only  a  doge  of  Venice  was  tempted 
to  betray  the  freedom  of  the  republic. 
[A.  D.  1355.]  Marin  Falieri,  a  man  far  ad- 
TSBced  in  life,  engaged,  from  some  petty 
resentment,  in  a  wild  intrigue  to  overturn 
tbe  government.  The  conspiracy  was 
soon  discovered,  and  the  doge  avowed  his 
guilt.  An  aristocracy  so  firm  and  so  se- 
vere did  not  hesitate  to  order  his  execu- 
tion in  the  ducal  palace. 

For  some  years  after  what  was  called 
the  cioeing  of  the  great  council  of  the 
law  of  1206,  which  excluded  all  but  the 
families  actually  in  possession,  a  good 
deal  of  discontent  showed  itself  among 
the  commonalty.  Several  commotions 
I  took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the 
ibfirtcenth  century,  with  the  object  of 
restoring  a  more  popular  regimen.  Upon 
the  soppression  of  the  last,  in  1310,  the 
aristocracy  sacrificed  their  own  individual 
freedom  along  with  that  of  the  people, 
to  the  preservation  of  an  imaginary  priv- 
flege.  They  established  the  famous  coim- 
ctt  of  ten,  that  most  remarkable  part  of 
ttie  Venedan  constitution.  This  council, 
it  should  be  observed,  consisted  in  fact 
of  seventeen ;  comprising  the  signiory ,  or 
tbe  doge  and  his  six  counsellors,  as  well 
as  thi-  ten  properly  so  called.    The  coun- 


cil of  ten  had  by  usage,  if  not  by  right,  a 
controlling  and  dictatorial  power  over  the 
senate,  and  other  magistrates ;  rescinding 
their  decisions,  and  treating  separately 
with  foreign  princes.  Their  vast  influ- 
ence strengthened  the  executive  govern- 
ment, of  which  they  formed  a  part,  aid 
gave  a  vigour  to  its  movements,  which 
the  jealousy  of  the  councils  would  possi- 
bly nave  impeded.  But  they  are  cniefly 
known  as  an  arbitrary  and  inquisitorial 
tribunal,  the  standing  tyranny  of  Venice. 
Excluding  the  old  council  of  forty,  a  reg 
ular  court  of  criminal  judicature,  not  only 
from  the  investigation  of  treasonable 
charges,  but  of  several  other  crimes  of 
magnitude,  they  inquired,  they  judged, 
they  punished,  according  to  what  they 
called  reason  of  state.  The  public  eye 
never  penetrated  the  mystery  of  their 
proceedings ;  the  accused  was  sometimes 
not  heard,  never  confronted  with  witnes- 
ses ;  the  condemnation  was  secret  as  the 
inquiry,  the  punishment  undivulged  like 
both.*  The  terrible  and  odious  machinery 
of  a  poUce,  the  insidious  spy,  the  sti- 
pendiaiy  informer,  unknown  to  the  care- 
lessness of  feudal  governments,  found 
their  natural  soil  in  the  republic  of  Venice. 
Tumultuous  assemblies  were  scarcely 
possible  in  so  peculiar  a  city ;  and  pn- 
vate  conspiracies  never  failed  to  be  de- 
tected by  the  vigilance  of  the  council  of 
ten.  Compared  with  the  Tuscan  repub- 
lics, the  tranquillity  of  Venice  is  truly 
striking.  The  names  of  Guelf  and  Ghib- 
elin  hardly  raised  any  emotion  in  her 
streets,  though  the  government  was  con- 
sidered in  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century  as  rather  inclined  towards  the 
latter  party. f  But  the  wildest  excesses 
of  faction  are  less  dishonouring  than  the 
stillness  and  moral  degradation  of  servi 
tude.J 


*  Ilium  etiam  morem  observant,  he  renm,  cam 
de  eo  judiciam  latori  sunt,  in  collegium  admittant| 
neque  cognitorem,  aut  oratorem  quempiam,  qui 
ejus  causam  agat— Contareni  de  Rep.  Venet 

t  Villani  several  times  speaks  of  the  Venetians 
as  regular  Ghibelins,  1.  iz.,  c.  2 :  I  x.,  c.  89,  &c. 
But  this  is  put  much  too  strongly :  though  their 
fforemment  may  have  bad  a  slight  bias  towards  that 
faction,  they  were  in  reality  neutral,  and  far  enough 
removed  from  any  domestic  feuds  upon  that  score. 

t  By  the  modem  law  of  Venice,  a  nobleman 
could  not  engsge  in  trade  without  derogating  from 
his  rank  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  whether  so  absurd  a 
restriction  existed  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  I  do  not  find  this  peculiarly  observed 
by  Jannotti  and  Contareni,  the  oldest  writers  on 
the  Venetian  government.  It  is  noticed  by  Amelot 
de  la  Houssaye,  who  tells  us  slso,  that  the  nobility 
evaded  the  law  by  secret  partnership  with  the  priv 
ileged  merchants,  or  cittadiui,  who  formed  a  sep* 
arate  class  at  Venice.  This  was  the  custon^  id 
modern  times.    Bat  I  have  aever  *^erBtooO  tlm 
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It  f^as  a  very  common  theme  with 
political  writers,  till  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  when  Venice  fell  al- 
most into  oblivion,  to  descant  upon  the 
wisdom  of  this  government.  And  indeed, 
If  the  preservation  of  ancient  institutions 
be,  as  some  appear  to  consider  it,  not  a 
means,  but  an  end,  and  an  end  for  which 
the  rights  of  man  and  laws  of  God  may 
at  any  time  be  set  aside,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  it  was  a  wisely  con- 
structed system.  Formed  to  compress 
tlie  two  opposite  forces  from  which  re- 
sistance might  be  expected,  it  kept  both 
the  doge  and  the  people  in  perfect  sub- 
ordination. Even  the  coalition  of  an  ex- 
ecutive magistrate  with  the  multitude,  so 
fatal  to  most  aristocracies,  never  endan- 
gered that  of  Venice.  It  is  most  remark- 
able, that  a  part  of  the  constitution  which 
destroyed  every  man's  security,  and  in- 
curred general  hatred,  was  still  maintain- 
ed by  a  sense  of  its  necessity.  The 
council  of  ten,  annually  renewed,  might 
annually  have  been  annihilated.  The 
great  council  had  only  to  withhold  their 
suffrages  from  the  new  candidates,  and 
the  tjrranny  expired  of  itself.  This  was 
several  times  attempted  (I  speak  now 
of  more  modem  ages) ;  but  the  nobles, 
though  detesting  the  council  of  ten,  never 
steadily  persevered  in  refusing  to  re-elect 
it.  It  was,  in  fact,  become  essential  to 
Venice.  So  great  were  the  vices  of  her 
constitution,  that  she  could  not  endure 
their  remedies.  If  the  council  of  ten  had 
been  abolished  at  any  time  since  the  fif- 
teenth century,  if  the  removal  of  that 
jealous  despotism  had  siven  scope  to  the 
corruption  of  a  poor  and  debased  aristoc- 
racy, to  the  license  of  a  people  unworthy 
of  freedom,  the  republic  would  have  soon 
lost  her  territorial  possessions,  if  not  her 
own  independence.  If  indeed  it  be  true, 
as  reported,  that  during  the  last  hundred 
years  this  formidable  tribunal  had  sensi- 
bly relax^  its  vigilance,  if  the  Venetian 
government  had  become  less  tyrannical 
through  sloth,  or  decline  of  national 
spirit,  OUT  conjecture  will  have  acquired 
the  confirmation  of  experience.  Expe- 
rience has  recently  shown  that  a  worse 
calamity  than  domestic  tyranny  might 
befall  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic.  In  the 
place  of  St.  Mark,  among  the  monuments 
of  extinguished  greatness,  a  traveller  may 

principle  or  common  senie  of  such  a  Kttriction, 
etp«c  ally  combined  with  that  other  fundamental 
Uw,  which  disqualified  a  Venetian  nobleman  from 
possessing  a  landed  estate  on  the  terra  firma  of  the 
repQblic.  The  latter,  howeTer,  did  not  extend,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  to  Dalmatia  or  the  Ionian 


regret  to  think  that  an  insolent  Germao 
soldiery  has  replaced  even  the  senators  of 
Venice.    Her  ancient  liberty,  her  bright 
and  romantic  career  of  j^lory  in  countnes 
so  dear  to  the  imagination,  her  magnani 
mous  defence  in  the  war  of  Chioggia,  a 
few  thinly- scattered  names  of  iUustrioiM 
men,  will  rise  upon  his  mind,  and  mingle 
with  his  indignation  at  the  treachery 
which  robbed  ner  of  her  independence. 
But  if  he  has  learned  the  true  attributes 
of  wisdom  in  civil  policy,  he  will  not 
easily  prostitute  that  word  to  a  coiistitn- 
tion  formed  without  reference  to  property 
or  to  population,  that  nested  sovereign 
power  partly  in  a  body  of  erapoverished 
nobles,  partly  in  an  overruling  ciespotism ; 
or  to  a  practical  system  of  government 
that  made  vice  the  ally  of  tyraimy,  and 
sought  impunity  for  its  own  assassina- 
tions by  encouraging  dissoluteness  of 
private  life.    Perhaps,  too,  the  wisdom 
so  often  imputed  to  the  senate  in  its  for- 
eign policy  has  been  greatly  exagger- 
ated.   The  balance  of  power  established 
in  Europe,  and,  above  all,  in  Italy,  main- 
tained for  the  two  last  centuries  states 
of  small  intrinsic  resources,  without  any 
efforts  of  their  own.     In  the  ultimate 
crisis,  at  least,  of  Venetian  liberty,  that 
solemn  mockery  of  statesmanship  was 
exhibited  to  contempt ;  too  blind  to  avert 
danger,  too  cowardly  to  withstand  it,  the 
most  ancient  government  of  Europe  Aiade 
not  an  instant's  resistance ;  the  peasants 
of  Underwald  died  upon  their  mountains; 
the  nobles  of  Venice  clung  only  to  their 
lives.* 
Until  almost  the  middle  of  the  four- 


*  See  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  toI.  xii.,  p-  379, 
an  account  of  a  book,  which  is  ^rhaps  little 
known,  though  interesting  to  the  history  of  oor 
own  age.  a  collection  of  documents  illustratiiig 
the  fallof  the  republic  of  Venice.  The  article  it 
well  written,  ana,  I  presume,  contains  a  feithfol 
account  of  the  work ;  the  author  of  which,  Si^- 
nor  Barzoni,  is  respected  as  a  patriotic  yniver  m 
Italy. 

bvery  one  who  hss  been  at  Venice  most  have 
been  struck  with  the  magnificent  tombe  of  the 
doges,  most  of  them  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni 
e  Paolo,  in  which  the  republic  seems  to  identify 
herself  with  her  chief  magistrate,  and  to  make  the 
decorations  and  inscriptions  on  him  rooimroenl  A 
record  of  her  own  wealth  and  glory.  In  the  cbnrck 
of  the  Scalzi,  on  a  single  square  stone  in  the  oave- 
ment,  a  very  different  epitaph  from  that  of  Lore* 
dano  or  Foscari  may  be  read,  Manini  Cinkkis. 
These  two  words  mark  the  place  of  interment  of 
Manini,  the  last  doge,  whose  own  pasiilanimity,ar 
that  of  those  around  him,  joined  to  the  calamity  o^ 
the  times,  caused  him  to  sunrive  his  own  dign^ 
and  the  liberties  of  Venice.  To  my  feelings  this 
inscription  was  more  striking  than  the  temciM 
Loetu  Marmi  FaUeri,  pro  crimmibu»  decvmfsfft,  ttpo^l 
a  vacant  canyass  among  the  pictures  or  the  dofM 
in  the  hall  of  the  Oreat  Council 
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TMTitortai    ^^^th  century,  Tenice  had  been 
aeopiiiuoM  content  without  any  territorial 


possessions  in  Italy ;  unless  we 
reckon  a  very  narrow  strip  of  seacoast, 
bordering  on  her  lagunes,  called  the  Do- 
l^to.  Neutral  in  the  great  contests  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  empire,  be- 
tween the  free  cities  and  their  sovereigns, 
«he  was  respected  by  both  parties,  while 
neither  ventured  to  claim  her  as  an  ally. 
But  the  rapid  progress  of  Mastino  deUa 
Scala,  lord  of  Verona,  with  some  partic- 
ular injuries,  led  the  senate  to  form  a 
lea|[ue  with  Florence  against  him.  Vil- 
lam  mentions  it  as  a  singular  honour  for 
his  country  to  have  become  the  confed- 
erate of  the  Venetians,  "  who,  for  their 
great  excellence  and  power,  had  never 
allied  themselves  with  any  state  or  prince, 
except  at  their  ancient  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Romania."*  The  result 
of  this  combination  was  to  annex  the  dis- 
trict of  Treviso  to  the  Venetian  domin- 
ions. But  they  made  no  further  conquests 
in  that  age.  On  the  contrary,  they  lost 
Treviso  in  the  unfortunate  war  of  Chiog- 

Sa,  and  did  not  regain  it  till  1389.  Nor 
d  they  seriously  attempt  to  withstand 
the  progress  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti ; 
who,  alter  overthrowing  the  familj  of 
Scala,  stretched  almost  to  the  Adriatic, 
and  altogether  subverted  for  a  time  the 
balance  of  power  in  Lombardy. 

But  upon  the  death  of  this  prince  in 
•iBiaorLon-  ^*^^»  *  r^Diarkable  crisis  took 
bvdj  at  uw    place  in  that  country.    He  left 
^jfflftilSt?  ^^^  ^^»  Giovanni  Maria  and 
22ttJyf"      Filippo  Maria,  both  young,  and 
under  the  care  of  a  mother 
wbo  was  little  fitted  for  her  situation. 
Throngh  her  misconduct,  and  the  selfish 
ambition  of  some  military  leaders,  who 
bad  commanded  Gian  Galeazzo's  merce- 
naries, ^at  extensive  dominion  was  soon 
Droken  into  fragments.    Bergamo,  Como, 
Ijodi,  Cremona,  and  other  cities  revolt- 
ed,  submitting  themselves  in  general  to- 
the  families  of  their  former  princes,  the 
earlier  race  of  usurpers,  who  had  for 
nearly  a  century  been  crushed  by  the 
Vlaconti.     A  Guelf  faction  revived,  after 
ibB  name  had  long  been  proscribed  in 
Lambardy.    Francesco  de  Carrara,  lord 
of  Padua,  availed  himself  of  this  revolu- 
tioa  to  get  possession  of  Verona,  and 
aeemed  likely  to  unite  all  the  cities  be- 
jrond  ^e  Adige.    No  family  was  so  odi- 
ous to  the  Venetians  as  that  of  Carrara. 
Thoogh  they  had  seemed  indifferent  to 
Ihe  more  real  danger  in  Gian  Galeazzo^s 
lifetime,  iYej  took  up  arms  against  this 
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inferior  enemy.  Both  Padua  and  Verona 
were  reduced,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan  ce- 
ding Vicenza,  the  republic  of  Venice  came 
suddenly  into  the  possession  of  an  ext^^ 
sive  territory,  rrancesco  de  Carrara, 
who  had  surrendered  in  his  capital,  waa 
put  to  death  in  prison  at  Venice ;  a  cruel- 
ty perfectly  characteristic  of  that  govern- 
ment, and  which  would  hardly  have  been 
avowedly  perpetrated,  even  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  by  any  other  state  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Notwithstanding  the  deranged  condi- 
tion of  the  Milanese,  no  further  attempts 
were  made  by  the  senate  of  Venice  for 
twenty  years.  They  had  not  yet  acqui-  * 
red  that  decided  love  of  war  and  con- 
quest, which  soon  began  to  influence 
them  against  all  the  rules  of  their  ancient 
poUcy.  There  were  still  left  some  waxy 
statesmen  of  the  old  school  to  check  am- 
bitious designs.  Sanuto  has  preserved 
an  interestinjp^  account  of  the  wealth  and 
commerce  ofVenice  in  those  days.  This 
is  thrown  into  the  mouth  of  the  Do^e 
Mocenigo,  whom  he  represents  as  dia- 
suading  his  country,  with  his  dying  words, 
from  undertaking  a  war  against  Milan. 
"  Through  peace  our  city  has  every  year," 
he  said,  *'  ten  millions  of  ducats  employ- 
ed as  mercantile  capital  in  different  parts 
of  the  world ;  the  annual  profit  of  our  tra- 
ders upon  this  sum  amounts  to  four  mill- 
ions. Our  housing  is  valued  at  7,000,000 
ducats,  its  annual  rental  at  500,000 
Three  thousand  merchant  ships  carrv  on 
our  trade ;  forty-three  galleys,  and  three 
hundred  smaller  vessels,  maimed  by 
19,000  sailors,  secure  our  naval  power. 
Our  mint  has  coined  1,000,000  ducats  with- 
in the  year.  Froip  the  Milanese  dominions 
alone  we  draw  1,000,000  ducats  in  coin, 
and  the  value  of  900,000  more  in  cloths ; 
our  profit  upon  this  traffic  may  be  reckon- 
ed at  600,000  ducats.  Proceeding  as  you 
have  done  to  acquire  this  wealth,  you  will 
become  masters  of  all  the  gold  in  Chris- 
tendom ;  but  war,  and  espetcially  unjust 
war,  will  lead  infaUibly  to  ruin.  Already 
you  have  spent  900,000  ducats  in  the  ac- 
quisition of^  Verona  and  Padua ;  yet  the 
expense  of  protecting  these  places  ab- 
sorbs all  the  revenue  which  they  yield. 
You  have  many  among  you,  men  of  prob- 
ity and  experience ;  choose  one  of  these 
to  succeed  me ;  but  beware  of  Francesco 
Foscari.  If  he  is  doge,  you  will  soon 
have  war,  and  war  will  bring  poverty  and 
loss  of  honour."*     Mocenigo  died,  and 

*  Sanuto,  Vite  di  Dnchi  di  Yenezia,  in  8crii>i. 
Rer.  kaL,  t.  zzii^  p.  96a  Mocenigo's  harangde  ia 
rery  long  in  Sanuto:  I  have  endeaTonred  to  ff 
the  iubatauce. 
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Foscari  became  doge :  the  prophecies  of 
the  former  were  neglected ;  and  it  cannot 
wholly  be  affirmed  that  they  were  fulfill- 
ed. Yet  Venice  is  described  by  a  writer 
thirty  years  later,  as  somewhat  impaired 
in  opulence  by  her  long  warfare  with  the 
dukes  of  Milan. 

The  tatter  had  recovered  a  great  part 
WariW  of  ^^^i^  dominions  as  rapidly  as 
Milan  and  they  had  lost  them.  Giovanni 
Venice,  ^ana,  the  elder  brother,  a  mon- 
ster of  guilt  even  among  the  Visconti, 
having  been  assassinated,  Filippo  Maria 
assumed  the  government  of  Milan  and 
Pavia,  almost  Ms  only  possessions.  But, 
though  weak  and  unwarlike  himself,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  employ  Carmag- 
nola,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  that 
military  age.  Most  of  the  revolted  cities 
were  tired  of  their  new  masters,  and  their 
nclinations  conspiring  with  Carmagno- 
la's  eminent  talents  and  activity,  the 
house  of  Visconti  reassumed  its  former 
ascendency  from  the  Sessia  to  the  Adige. 
Its  fortunes  might  have  been  still  more 
prosperous,  if  Filippo  Maria  had  not 
rashly,  as  well  as  ungratefully,  offended 
Carma^ola.  That  great  captain  retired 
to  Venice,  and  inflamed  a  disposition  to- 
wards war  which  the  Florentines  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  already  excited. 
The  Venetians  had  previously  gained 
some  important  advantages  in  another 
quarter,  by  reducing  the  country  of  Fri- 
uli,  with  part  of  Istria,  which  had  for 
many  centuries  depended  on  the  tempo- 
ral authority  of  a  nei|[hbouring  prelate, 
the  patriarch  of  Aquileia.  They  entered 
into  this  new  alliance.  No  undertaking 
of  the  republic  had  been  more  successful. 
Carmagnola  led  on  their  armies,  and  in 
about  two  years  [A.  D.  1426]  Venice 
acquired  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  and  ex- 
tended her  boundary  to  the  river  Adda, 
which  she  was  destined  never  to  pass. 

Such  conquests  could  only  be  made, 
Channin  by  a  city  so  peculiarly  mari- 
tbemiuiary  time  as  Venice,  through  the 
"f^^"^  help  oY  mercenary  troops.  But 
in  employing  them  she  merely  con- 
formed to  a  fashion,  which  states  to 
whom  it  was  less  indispensable  had  long 
aince  established.  A  great  revolution 
had  taken  place  in  the  system  of  milita- 
ry service  through  most  parts  of  Europe, 
but  especially  in  Italy.  During  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  wheth- 
er the  Italian  cities  were  engaged  in 
their  contest  with  the  emperors,  or  in 
ll»B8  arduous  and  general  hostilities  among 
each  .other,  they  seom  to  have  poured 
out  almost  their  whole  population,  as  an 
mrmed  and  loosely  organized  militia.    A 


single   city,  with  iu  adjacent  district 
sometimes  brought  twenty  or  thirty  thoih 
sand  men  into  the  field.    Every  man, 
according  to  the  trade  he  practised,  or 
quarter  of  the   city  wherein  he  dwd, 
knew  his  own  banner,  and  the  captain  he 
was  to  obey.*    In  battle,  the  carrocdo 
formed  one  common  rallying-poiat,  the 
pivot  of  every  movement.    This  was  a 
chariot,  or  rather  wagon,  painted  with 
vermilion,  and  bearing  the  city  standard 
elevated  upon  it.    That  of  Milan  required 
four  pair  of  oxen  to  drag  it  forward.^ 
To  defend  this  sacred  emblem  of  his 
country,  which  Muratori  compares  to  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  among  the  Jews, 
was  the  constant  object,  that,  giving  f 
sort  of  concentration  and  uniformity  to 
the  army,  supplied  in  some  degree  the 
want  of  more  regular  tactics.    This  mi- 
litia was  of  course  principally  composed 
of  infantry.    At  the  famous  battle  of  the 
Arbi,  in  1260,  the  Guelf  Florentines  had 
thirty  thousand  foot  and  Uuree  thousand 
horse  ;|  and  the  usual  proportion  was 
five,  six,  or  ten,  to  one.    Gentlemen, 
however,  were  always    mounted;  and 
the  superiority  of  a  heavy  cavalry  most 
have  been  prodigiously  great  over  an  un- 
disciplined and  ill-arm^  populace.     In 
the  thirteenth  and  following  centuries, 
armies  seem  to  have  been  considered  as 
formidable,  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men-at-arms,  or  lancers.    A 
charge  of  cavalry  was  irresistible ;  bat- 
tles were  continually  won  by  inferior 
numbers,  and  vast  slaughter  was  made 
among  the  fugitives.^ 

As  the  comparative  inefilciency  of  foot- 
soldiers  became  evident,  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  cavalry  Was  employed,  and 
armies,  though  better  equipped  and  dis- 
ciplined, were  less  numerous.  This  we 
find  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  mam  point  for  a  state  at 
war  was  to  obtain  a  sufficient  Empioymeai 
force  of  men-at-arms.  As  few  or  fbnign 
Italian  cities  could  muster  a  *"****• 
large  body  of  cavalry  from  their  own 
population,  the   obvious    resource  was 

*  Muratori,   Antiq.    Ital.,  Diss.   30.      Denim, 
Rivoluzioni  dMtalia,  1.  xii.,  e.  4. 

t  The  carroccio  was  invented  by  Rriberi,  a  eel 
ebrated  archbiehop  of  Milan,  about  1039. — Annali 
di  Murat.,  Antiq.  lial.,  Diss.  26  The  carroccio  ol 
Milan  was  taken  by  Frederick  If.,  in  1237,  and 
sent  to  Rome.  Parma  and  Cremona  lost  thair 
carroccios  to  each  other,  and  ejccbang«d  them 
some  years  afterward  with  great  ezultntion.  Is 
the  fourteenth  century  this  cui»toai  had  gone  int* 
disuse.— Id.  ibid.    Denina,  1.  zit,  c.  4. 

X  Villaiii,  U  TL,  c.  79. 

^  Sismondi,  t.  iit .  p.  263,  &c.,  hat  aofoa  jiidi 
cious  obsefrationa  on  this  subject. 
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to  hire  mercenary  troops.  This  had 
been  practised  in  some  instances  much 
earlier.  The  city  of  Genoa  took  the 
Count  of  Savoy  into  pay  with  two  hun- 
dred horse  in  1826.*  Florence  retained 
Ave  hundred  French  lances  in  1282.t 
But  it  became  much  more  general  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  chiefly  after  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  in 
1310.  Many  German  soldiers  of  fortune, 
remaining  in  Italy  upon  this  occasion, 
engaged  in  the  service  of  Milan,  Flor- 
ence, or  some  other  state.  The  subse- 
quent expeditions  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  in 
1326,  and  of  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  in 
1331,  brought  a  fresh  accession  of  adven- 
turers from  the  same  country.  Others 
again  came  from  France,  and  some  from 
Hungary.  All  preferred  to  continue  in 
the  richest  country  and  finest  climate  of 
Europe,  where  their  services  were  anx- 
iously solicited  and  abundantly  repaid. 
An  unfortunate  prejudice  m  favour  of 
strangers  prevailed  among  the  Italians  of 
that  age.  They  ceded  to  them,  one 
knows  not  why,  certainly  without  having 
been  vanquished,  the  palm  of  military 
skill  and  valour.  The  word  Transalpine 
(Oltramontani)  is  frequently  applied  to 
hired  cavalry  by  the  two  Villam,  as  an 
epithet  of  excellence. 

The  experience  of  every  fresh  cam- 
paign now  told  more  and  more  against 
the  ordinary  miUtia.  It  has  been  usual 
for  modem  writers  to  lament  the  degen- 
eracy of  martial  spirit  among  the  Itahans 
of  that  age.  But  the  contest  was  too  un- 
equal between  an  absolutely  invulnerable 
body  of  cuirassiers,  and  an  infantry  of 
peasants  or  citizens.  The  bravest  men 
nave  little  appetite  for  receiving  wounds 
and  death  without  the  hope  of  inflicting 
any  in  return.  The  parochial  militia  of 
France  had  proved  equally  unserviceable ; 
though,  as  the  life  of  a  French  peasant 
was  of  nmch  less  account  in  the  eyes  of 
his  government  than  that  of  an  Italian  cit- 
izen, they  were  still  led  forward  like  sheep 
to  the  slaughter,  against  the  disciplined 
forces  of  Edward  III.    The  cavalry  had 

«-  Mnratori,  Dissert.  26. 

i  Amroirato,  Istoria  Fiorent.,  p.  159 ;  the  same 
w«s  done  in  1279,  p.  200.  A  kmce^  in  the  technical 
bmguage  of  those  ages,  mcluded  the  lighter  caval- 

S  attached  to  the  roan-at-aims,  as  well  as  himself. 
France,  the  full  complement  of  a  lance  (lance 
kmtmo)  was  five  or  six  horses;  thus  the  1500 
lancas,  who  comoosed  the  original  companies  of 
ordonaance  raised  bj  Charles  Vlt.,  amounted  to 
mat  thousand  cavalry.  But  in  ItaljTt  the  number 
was  smaller.  We  read  firequently  of  barbuti, 
which  are  defined,  lanxe  de  due  cavallL — Corio,  p. 
437.  LAoces  of  three  horses  were  introduced 
«faout  l^e  middle  of  the  fborteenth  century.— Id , 
V.46t 
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ajboiit  this  time  laid  aside  the  hauberk,  ot 
coat  of  mail,  their  ancient  distinction 
from  the  unprotected  populace:  which, 
though  incapable  of  beine  cut  through  by 
the  sabre,  afforded  no  defence  against  the 
pointed  sword  introduced  in  the  thirteenth 
century,^  nor  repelled  the  impulse  of  a 
lance,  or  the  crushing  blow  of  a  battle- 
axe.  Plate  armour  was  substituted  in  its 
place ;  and  the  man-at-arms,  cased  in  en- 
tire steel,  the  several  pieces  firmly  rivet- 
ed, and  proof  against  every  stroke,  his 
charger  protected  on  the  face,  chest,  and 
shoidders,  or,  as  it  was  caUed,  barded 
with  plates  of  steel,  fought  with  a  secu- 
rity of  success  a^rainst  enemies  infe- 
rior perhaps  only  m  these  adventitious 
sources  of  courage  to  himself.f 

Nor  was  the  new  system  of  conduct- 
ing hostilities  less  inconvenient  auzena  ex- 
to  the  citizens  than  the  tactics  cn»ed  flrom 
of  a  battle.  Instead  of  rapid  and  ••^•^ 
predatory  invasions,  terminated  instantly 
by  a  single  action,  and  not  extending 
more  than  a  few  days'  march  from  the 
soldier's  home,  the  more  skilful  combina- 
tions usu^  in  the  fourteenth  century  fre- 
auently  protracted  an  indecisive  contest 
for  a  whole  summer.^  As  wealth  and 
civilization  made  evident  the  advantages 
of  agricultural  and  mercantile  industry, 
this  loss  of  productive  labour  could  no 
longer  be  enaured.  Azzo  Visconti,  who 
died  in  1339,  dispensed  with  the  personal 
service  of  his  Milanese  subjects.  "  An- 
other of  his  laws,"  says  Galvaneo  Fiam- 
ma,  "  was,  that  the  people  should  not  go 
to  war,  but  remain  at  home  for  their  own 
business.  For  they  had  hitherto  been 
kept  with  much  danger  and  expense  ev- 
ery year,  and  especially  in  time  of  har- 
vest and  vintage,  when  princes  are  won 
to  go  to  war,  m  besieging  cities,  and  in- 
curred numberless  losses,  and  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  long  time  that  they  were 
so  detained."^  This  law  of  Azzo  Vis- 
conti, taken  separately,  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  usual  policy  of  an  absolute  govem- 

*  Muratori,  ad  ann.  1226. 

t  The  earliest  plate  armour,  en^ved  in  Montfau 
con's*Monumens  de  la  Monarchie  Franqaise,  t.  ii., 
IS  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  LoBff,  about  1315 ;  but 
It  does  not  appear  generally  till  that  of  Philip  of 
Valois,  or  even  later.  Before  the  complete  harness 
of  steel  was  adopted,  plated  caps  were  sometimes 
worn  on  the  knees  and  elbows,  and  even  greaves 
on  the  legs.  This  is  represented  in  a  statue  of 
Charles  1.,  king  of  Naples,  who  died  in  1285.  Pos- 
sibly the  statue  may  not  be  quite  so  ancient— 
Montfaucon,  passim.  Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  Milice 
Franchise,  p.  305. 

t  This  tedious  warfare  i  la  Fabitu  is  called  b> 
Villani  guerra  guereggiata,  L  viii.,  c  49  ;  at  leas 
1  can  annex  no  other  meaning  to  the  expression 

^  Muratori,  Antiquit.  Ital.,  Dii^sert.  26 
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ment.  But  we  ilnd  a  umilar  innoyation 
not  long  afterward  at  Florence.  In  the 
war  carried  on  by  that  republic  against 
Giovanni  Visconti,  in  1351,  the  younger 
Villani  informs  us  that  "  the  useless  and 
mischievous  personal  service  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district  was  commuted 
into  a  money  payment."*  This  change 
indeed  was  necessarily  accompanied  by 
a  vast  increase  of  taxation.  The  Italian 
states,  republics  as  well  as  principalities, 
levied  very  heavy  contributions.  Masti- 
no  della  Scala  had  a  revenue  of  700,000 
florins  ;  more,  says  John  Villani,  than  the 
king  of  any  European  country,  except 
France,  possesses.!  Yet  this  arose  from 
only  nine  cities  of  Lombardy.  Consid- 
ered with  reference  to  economy,  almost 
any  taxes  must  be  a  cheap  commutation 
for  personal  service.  But  economy  may 
be  regarded  too  exclusively,  and  can  nev- 
er counterbalance  that  degradation  of  a 
national  character  which  proceeds  from 
intrusting  the  public  defence  to  foreign- 
ers. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  sti- 
CompaniM  peudiaiT  troops,  chiefly  compo- 
ofadveD-  sed  of  Germans,  would  conduct 
'""*•  themselves   without   insolence 

and  contempt  of  the  efleminacy  which 
courted  their  services.  Indiflierent  to  the 
cause  they  supported,  the  highest  pay 
and  the  richest  plunder  were  their  con- 
stant motives.  As  Italy  was  generally 
the  theatre  of  war  in  some  of  her  numer- 
ous states,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  with  his 
lance  and  charger  for  his  inheritance, 
passed  from  one  service  to  another  with- 
out regret  and  without  discredit.  But  if 
peace  na4>pened  to  be  pretty  universal,  he 
might  be  thrown  out  of  his  only  occupa- 
tion, and  reduced  to  a  very  inferior  con- 
dition in  a  country  of  which  he  was  not 
a  native.  It  naturally  occurred  to  men 
of  their  feelings,  that  if  money  and  hon- 
our could  only  be  had  while  they  retain- 
ed their  arms,  it  was  their  own  fault  if 
they  ever  relinquished  them.  Upon  this 
principle  they  first  acted  in  1343,  when 
the  republic  of  Pisa  disbanded  a  large 
body  of  German  cavalry  which  had  been 
employed  in  a  war  with  Florence.^    A 

*  Mttt.  ViUani,  p.  135. 

t  L.  xi.,  c.  45.  1  canDOt  imagine  why  M.  Sis- 
mondi  asserts,  t.  vr.,  p.  432,  that  the  lords  of  cities 
in  Lombardy  did  not  venture  to  augment  the  taxes 
imposed  while  they  had  been  free.  Complaints 
of  heavy  taxation  are  certainly  often  made  against 
the  Visconti  and  other  tyrants  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

t  Sismondi,  t  ▼.,  p.  380.  The  dan^rons  aspect 
which  these  German  mercenaries  might  assume, 
had  appeared  four  years  before,  when  Lodrisio,  one 
of  the  Visconti,  having  quarrelled  i^''*h  the  Lord  of 


partisan,  whom  the  Itidians  call  the  Duke 
Guarnieri,  engaged  these  dissatisfied  mer- 
cenaries to  remain  united  under  his  com- 
mand.   His  plan  was  to  levy  contribu- 
tions on  all  countries  which  he  entered 
with  his  company,  without  aiming  at  any 
conquests.     No   Italian  army,  he  weu 
knew,  could  be  raised  to  oppose  him{ 
and  he  trusted  that  other  mercenanes 
would  not  be  ready  to  fight  against  men 
who  had  devised  a  scheme  so  advantage- 
ous to  the  profession.    This  was  the  m«t 
of  the  companies  of  adventure,  which 
continued  for   many   years  to  be  the 
scourge  and  disgrace  of  Italy.    Guarnie- 
ri, after  some  time,  withdrew  his  troops, 
saturated  with  plunder,  into  Germany ; 
but  he  served  in  the  invasion  of  Naples 
by  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  in  1348,  and, 
forming  a  new  companjr,  ravaged  the  ec- 
clesiastical state.    A  still  more  formida* 
ble  band  of  disciplined  robbers  suppeared 
in  1353,  under  the  command  of  Fra  Mo- 
riale,  and  afterward  of  Conrad  Lando 
This  was  denominated  the  Great  Com 
pany,  and  consisted  of  several  thousand 
regular  troops,  besides  a  multitude  of 
half-armed  rufiians,  who  assisted  as  spies, 
pioneers,  and  plunderers.     The  rich  cit- 
ies of  Tuscany  and  Roroagna  paid  large 
sums,  that  the  great  comj^any,  which  was 
perpetually  in  motion,  might  not  march 
through  their  territory.    Flc  gence  alone 
magnanimously  resolved  ^lot  .c  cffer  this 
ignominious  tnbute.     Upon  two  occa- 
sions, once  in  1358,  and  still  more  con- 
spicuously the  next  year,   she  refused 
either  to  give  a  passage  to  the  company 
or  to  redeem  herself  by  money  ;  and  in 
each  instance  the  German  robbers  were 
compelled  to  retire.    At  this  time  they 
consisted  of  five  thousand  cuirassiers,  and 
their  whole  body  was  not  less  than  twen- 
ty thousand  men;  a  terrible  proof  of  the 
evils  which  an  erroneous  system  had  en- 
tailed upon  Italy.    Nor  were  they  re- 
pulsed on  this  occasion  by  the  actual  ex- 
ertions of  Florence.    The   courage  of 
that  republic  was  in  her  councils,  not  in 
her  arms ;  the  resistance  made  to  Lan- 
ders demand  was  a  burst  of  national  feel- 
ing, and  rather  against  the  advice  of  the 
leadinff  Florentines  ;*  but  the  army  em 
ployed  was  entirely  composed  of  merce 
nary  troops,  and  probably,  for  the  greater 
part,  of  foreigners. 


Milan,  led  a  large  body  of  troops  who  bad  iast  been 
disbanded  against  the  city.  After  some  aesperate 
battles,  the  mercenaries  were  defeated,  and  Lodii- 
sio  taken,  t  v.,  p.  278.  In  this  instmiice,  however, 
they  aeted  for  another ;  Oaamieri  was  the  first  whs 
tangfat  them  to  preserve  the  impartiality  of  geneim. 
robbers. 
*  Matt  TiUani,  p.  537. 
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None  of  the  foreign  partisans,  who  en- 
ftr  John      tered  into  the  service  of  Italian 
flawkwood.  states,  acquired  such  renown  in 
that  career  as  an  Englishman,  whom  con- 
temporary writers  call  Aucud  or  A 
tus,  bet  to  whom  we  may  restore 
national  appellation  of  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood.    Thw  very  eminent  man  had  serv- 
ed in  the  war  of  Edward  III.,  and  obtain- 
ed his  knighthood  from  that  sovereign, 
though  originally,  if  we  may  trust  com- 
mon fame,  bred  to  the  trade  of  a  tailor. 
After  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  France  was 
ravaged  by  the  disbanded  troops,  whose 
devastations  Edward  was  accused,  per- 
haps unjustly,  of  secretly  instigating.    A 
lai^e  body  of  these,  under  the  name  of 
the  White   Company,  passed  into  the 
service  of  the   Manjuis  of  Montferrat. 
They  were   some  time    afterward  em- 
ployed hj  the  Pisans  against  Florence ; 
anci,  dunng  this  latter  war,  Hawkwood 
appears  as  their  commander.    For  thir- 
ty years   he  was  continually  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Visconti,  of  the 
pope,  or  of  the  Florentines,  to  whom  he 
devoted  himself  for  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  with  more  fidelity  and  steadiness 
than  he  had  shown  in  his  first  campaigns. 
The  republic  testified  her  gratitude  by 
a  public  funeral,  and  by  a  monument, 
which,  I  believe,  is  still  extant. 

The  name  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood  is 
Wutt  or  mij-  worthy  to  be  remembered,  as 
tttry»eteoc»  that  of  the  first  distinguished 
JjJJJ"****  commander  who  had  appear- 
ed in  Europe  since  the  de- 
struction of  the  Roman  empire.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  military  genius  which 
nature  furnishes  to  energetic  characters 
were  wanting  to  the  leaders  of  a  barbari- 
an or  feudal  army ;  untroubled  perspica- 
city in  confusion,  firm  decision,  rapid  ex- 
ecution, providence  against  attack,  fertil- 
ity of  resource,  and  stratagem.  These 
are  in  quality  as  much  required  from  the 
chief  of  an  Indian  tribe  as, from  the  ac- 
comfdished  commander.  But  we  do  not 
find  them  in  any  instance  so  consumma- 
ted by  habitual  skill  as  to  challenge  the 
name  of  generalship.  No  one  at  least 
occurs  to  me  previously  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  to  whom  history 
has  unequivocally  aligned  that  character. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  we  find  even  the  order 
of  battle  specially  noticed  The  monks, 
indeed,  our  only  chroniclers,  were  poor 
judges  of  martial  excellence ;  yet,  as  war 
IS  the  main  topic  of  all  annals,  we  could 
hardly  remain  ignorant  of  any  distin- 
guished skill  in  its  operations.  This 
tteglecl  of  military  science  certainly  did 


not  proceed  from  any  predilection  for  the 
arts  of  peace.  It  arose  out  of  the  gener* 
al  maimers  of  society,  and  out  of  the  na^ 
ture  and  composition  of  armies  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  insubordinate  spirit  of 
feudal  tenants,  and  the  emulous  equality 
of  chivalry,  were  alike  hostile  to  that  gra- 
dation of  rank,  that  punctual  observance 
of  irksome  duties,  that  pi:impt  obedience 
to  a  supreme  command,  through  which  a 
single  soul  is  infused  into  the  active  mass, 
and  the  rays  of  individual  merit  converge 
to  the  head  of  the  general. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  we  begin  to 
perceive  something  of  a  more  scientific 
character  in  military  proceedings,  and 
historians  for  the  first  time  discover  that 
success  does  not  entirely  depend  upon 
intrepidity  and  physical  "st>wess.  The 
victory  of  Muhldorf  over  the  Austrian 
princes,  in  1339,  that  decided  a  civil  war 
m  the  empire,  is  ascribed  to  the  ability 
of  the  Bavarian  commander.*  Many  dis- 
tinguished officers  were  formed  in  the 
school  of  Edward  III.  Yet  their  excel- 
lences were  perhaps  rather  those  of  ac- 
tive partisans  than  of  experienced  gener* 
als.  Their  successes  are  stiU  due  rather 
to  daring  enthusiasm  than  to  wary  and 
calculating  combination.  Like  inexpert 
chess-players,  they  surprise  us  by  happy 
sallies  against  rule,  or  display  their  tal- 
ents in  rescuing  themselves  from  the 
consequence  of  their  own  mistakes. 
Thus  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the 
Black  Prince  at  Poitiers  hardly  redeem 
the  temerity  which  placed  him  in  a  situ- 
ation where  the  egregious  folly  of  his 
adversary  alone  could  have  permitted 
him  to  triumph.  Hawkwood  therefore 
appears  to  me  the  first  real  general  of 
modem  times ;  the  earliest  master,  how- 
ever imperfect,  in  the  science  of  Turenne 
and  Wellington.  Every  contemporary 
Italian  historian  speaks  with  admiration 
of  his  skilful  tactics  in  battle,  his  strata^ 
gems,  his  well-conducted  retreats.  Praise 
of  this  description,  as  I  have  observed,  is 
hardly  bestowed,  certainly  not  so  contin- 
ually, on  any  former  captain. 

Hawkwood  was  not  only  the  greatest, 
but  the  last  of  the  foreign  con-  scbooior 
dottieri,  or  captains  of  mercena-  luuaa  geo 
ry  bands.  While  he  was  yet  •'■^ 
hving,  a  new  military  school  had  been 
formed  in  Italy,  which  not  only  superse- 
ded, but  eclipsed  all  the  stranffers.  This 
important  reform  was  ascribed  to  Alberic 
di  Barbiano,  lord  of  some  petty  territories 

*  Stravim,  Oorput  Uittoris  Geiman.,  p.  585 
Schwepperman,  the  Bavarian  general,  is  called 
by  a  extemporary  writer,  clams  militari  scientil 
vu. 
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near  Bolagna.  Ho  formed  a  company 
altogether  of  Italians  about  the  year  1379. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  natives  of 
Italy  had  before  been  absolutely  excluded 
from  service.  We  find  several  Italians, 
such  as  the  Malatesta  family,  lords  of 
Rimini,  and  the  Rossi  of  Parma,  com- 
manding the  armies  of  Florence  much 
earlier.  But  this  wa^  the  first  trading 
company,  if  I  may  borrow  the  analogy, 
the  first  regular  body  of  Italian  mercen»- 
has,  attached  onl^  to  their  commander, 
without  any  consideration  of  partv,  like 
the  Germans  and  English  of  Lando  and 
Hawkwood.  Alberic  di  Barbiano,  though 
tiimself  no  doubt  a  man  of  military  tal- 
ents, is  principally  distinguished  by  the 
school  of  great  generals  which  the  com- 
pany of  St.  George  under  his  command 
produced,  and  which  may  be  deduced,  by 
regular  succession,  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  first  in  order  of  time,  and 
immediate  contemporaries  of  Barbiano, 
were  Jacopo  Verme,  Facino  Cane,  and 
Ottobon  Terzo.  Among  an  intelligent 
and  educated  people,  little  inclined  to 
servile  imitation,  the  military  art  made 
ffreat  {)rog[ress.  The  most  eminent  con- 
dottieri  being  divided,  in  general,  between 
belligerants,  each  of  them  had  his  genius 
excited  and  kept  in  tension  by  that  of  a 
rival  in  glory.  Every  resource  of  science 
as  well  as  experience,  every  improve- 
ment in  tactical  arrangements  and  the 
use  of  arms,  was  required  to  obtain  an 
advantage  over  such  equal  enemies.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Italians  brought  their  newly-acquired  su- 
periority to  a  test.  The  Emperor  Rob- 
ert, in  alliance  with  Florence,  invaded 
Gian  Galeazzo*s  dominions  with  a  con- 
siderable army.  From  old  reputation, 
which  so  frequently  survives  the  intrinsic 
qualities  upon  which  it  was  founded, 
an  impression  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
cited m  Italy  that  the  native  troops  were 
still  unequal  to  meet  the  charge  of  Ger- 
man cuirassiers.  The  Duke  of  Milan 
gave  orders  to  his  general,  Jacopo  Verme, 
to  avoid  a  combat.  But  that  able  leader 
was  aware  of  a  great  relative  change  in 
the  two  armies.  The  Germans  had  neg- 
lected to  improve  their  discipline;  their 
arms  were  less  easily  wielded^  their 
horses  less  obedient  to  the  bit.  A  single 
skirmish  was  enough  to  open  their  eyes ; 
they  found  themselves  decidedly  inferior; 
and,  having  engaged  in  the  war  with  the 
expectation  of  easy  success,  were  readily 
disheartened.*  Tnis  victory,  or  rather 
this  decisive  proof  that  victory  might  be 

*  Sinnoodi,  t.  vii.,  p.  i39. 


achieved,  set  Italy  at  rest  for  almost  a 
century  from  any  apprehensions  on  the 
side  of  her  ancient  masters. 

Whatever  evils  might  be  derived,  and 
they  were  not  trifling,  from  the  employ- 
ment of  foreign  or  native  mercenaries,  it 
was  impossible  to  discontinue  the  system 
without  general  consent ;  and  too  many 
states  found  their  own  advantage  in  it 
for  such  an  agreement.    The  conduttieri 
were  indeed  all  notorious  for  contempt  of 
engagements.    Their  rapacity  was  equai 
to  their  bad  faith.    Besides  an  enormous 
pay,  for  every  private  cuirassier  received 
much  more  in  value  than  a  subaltern  of- 
ficer at  present,  they  exacted  gratifica- 
tions for  every  success.*   But  every  thing 
was  endured  by  ambitious  governments 
who  wanted  their  aid.      Florence  and 
Venice  were  the  two  states  which  owed 
most  to  the  companies  of  adventure.  The 
one  loved  war  without  its  perils;  the 
other  could  never  have  obtained  an  inch 
of  territory  with  a  population  of  sailors. 
But  they  were  both  almost  inexhaustibly 
rich  by  commercial  industry ;  and,  as  the 
surest  paymasters,  were  blest  served  by 
those  they  employed.  The  Visconti  might 
perhaps  have  extended  their  concjuest 
over  Lombardy  with  the  militia  of  Milan; 
but  without  a  Jacopo  del  Verme  or  a  Car- 
magnola,  the  banner  of  St.  Maiic  would 
never  have  floated  at  Verona  and  Ber- 
gamo. 

The  Italian  armies  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury have  been  remarked  for  one  DefemiTf 
strOcing  peculiarity.  War  has  amuof 
never  been  conducted  at  so  little  ***^  ■•^ 
personal  hazard  to  the  soldier.  Combats 
frequently  occur  in  the  annals  of  that  age, 
wherein  success,  though  warmly  con- 
tested, cost  very  few  lives  even  to  the 
vanquished-t    This  innocence  of  blood. 


•  Paga  doppia,  e  mese  coropiuto,  of  which  we 
frequently  read,  sometimes  granted  improridently. 
and  more  often  demanded  unreasonably.  The  firat 
speaks  for  itself;  the  second  was  the  reckonings 
month's  serviceits  cqiMpleted  when  it  wss  begun, 
in  calculating  their  pay.— Matt  Villaiu,  p.  62.  Sis- 
mondi,  t.  v.,  p.  412. 

Gian  GaleexKo  Visconti  promised  constant  half- 
pay  to  the  condottieri  whom  he  disbanded  in  1396. 
This  perhaps  is  the  first  instance  of  half-paj.— Sis- 
mondi,  t.  Tii.,  p.  397. 

t  Instances  of  this  are  very  frequent.  Thus,  at 
the  action  of  Zagonara,  in  1423,  but  three  persoM. 
according  to  Machiavel,  lost  their  IWes,  and  those 
by  suffocation  in  the  mud.— 1st  Piorent.,  1.  iv  At 
that  of  Molinella,  in  1467,  be  says  that  no  one  was 
killed.  I.  vii  Ammirato  reprores  bun  ior  tIAs,  ss 
all  the  authors  of  the  time  represent  it  to  have  been 
sanguinary  (t.  ii.,  p.  102),  and  insinuates  that  Ma 
chiavel  ridicules  the  inoftensivenesa  of  those  atmies 
mure  than  it  deserves,  scbemendo,  come  e^li  svol 
far,  quella  nulizia.  Certainly  some  few  battles  of 
the  fifteenth  century  were  not  only  obatfnatety  ooA 
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which  some  historians  turn  into  ridicule, 
was  no  doubt  owing  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  rapacity  of  the  companies  of  adven- 
ture, who,  in  expectation  of  enriching 
themselves  by  the  ransom  of  prisoners, 
were  anxious  to  save  their  Uves.    Much 
of  the  humanity  of  modem  warfare  was 
originally  due  to  this  motive.    But  it  was 
rendered  more  practicable  by  the  nature 
of  their  arms.    For  once,  and  for  once 
only  in  the  history  of  maijdnd,  the  art  of 
defence  had  outstripped  that  of  destruc- 
tion.   In  a  charge  of  lancers  many  fell, 
unhorsed  by  the  shock,  and  might  be  suf- 
focated or  bruised  to  death  by  the  pres- 
sure of  their  own  armour;  but  the  lance's 
point  could  not  penetrate  the  breastplate, 
the  sword  fell  harmless  upon  the  helmet, 
the  conqueror,  in  the  first  impulse  of  pas- 
sion, could  not  assail  any  vital  part  of  a 
prostrate  but  not  exposed  enemy.    Still 
less  was  to  be  dreaded  from  the  archers 
or  crossbowmen,  who  composed  a  large 
part  of  the  infantry.    The  bow,  indeed,  as 
drawn  by  an  EngUsh  foot-soldier,  was  the 
most  formidable  of  arms  before  the  in- 
Tention  of  gunpowder.     That  ancient 
weapon,  though  not  perhaps  common 
among  the  Northern  nations,  nor  for  sev- 
eral centuries  after  their  settlement,  was 
occasionally  in  use  before  the  crusades. 
William  employed  archers  in  the  battle 
of  Hastinfls.*    Intercourse  with  the  east, 
its  natunu  soil,  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  ages,  rendered  the  bow  better 
known.    But  the  Europeans  improved  on 
the  eastern  method  of  confining  its  use 
to  cavalry.     By  emplo3ring  infantry  as 
archers,  they  gained  mcreased  size,  more 
steady  position,  and  surer  aim  for  the 
bow.    Much,  however,  depended  on  the 
strength  and  skill  of  the  archer.    It  was 
a  peculiarly  EngUsh  weapon,  and  none 


tested,  bat  attended  with  considenble  Iom. — Sis- 
moodi,  t  z.,  p.  126,  137.  But,  in  general,  the 
•laoghter  most  appear  venr  trifling.  Ammireto 
himMlf  says,  that  m  an  action  between  the  ICeipol- 
itan  and  papal  troops  inI486,  which  lasted  all  4^y. 
not  only  no  one  was  lulled^  httt  it  is  not  recoraed 
that  any  one  was  woanded^Roscoe*s  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  toI.  iL,  p.  37.  Quiociardim's  general  testi- 
mony to  the  character  of  these  con^ts  is  nnequiv. 
ocbL  He  speaks  of  the  battle  of  Fon^pfa,  between 
the  confederates  of  Lombardy  and  the  army  of 
Charles  VIII.  retnmmg  from  Naples  in  ]i95,  as 
very  remarkable  on  account  of  the  slaughter,  which 
■mounted  on  the  Italian  side  to  3000  men :  perchi 
id  la  prima,  che  da  lunghissimo  tempo  in  oua  si 
eombattesse  con  nccisione  e  con  sang^ae  in  Italia, 
pereh^  tnnanxi  k  quests  morirano  pocmssimi  uomi- 
Bi  li  nn  fatto  d'arme,  1.  il,  p.  175. 

*  Pedites  in  fronte  locavit,  sagittis  aimatos  et 
baltstis,  item  pedites  in  ordine  secundo  firmiores 
•t  loritttos,  ultimo  turmas  equitum. — Qui.  PictsTi- 
ensis  (m  Dn  Chesoe),  p.  201.  Several  archers  are 
lapieseiitediD  the  tapestry  of  Bayenx. 


of  the  other  principal  nations  adopted  it 
so  generally  or  so  successfully.  The 
crossbow,  which  brought  the  strong  and 
weak  to  a  level,  was  mote  in  favour  upon 
the  continent.  This  instrument  is  said 
by  some  writers  to  have  been  introduced 
after  the  first  cmsade,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Fat.*  But,  if  wo  may  trust 
WilUam  of  Poitou,  it  was  employed,  as 
well  as  the  long  bow,  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  Several  of  the  popes  prohib- 
ited it  as  a  treacherous  weapon ;  and  the 
restriction  was  so  far  regarded  that,  in 
the  time  of  Philip  Augustus,  its  use  is 
said  to  have  been  unknown  in  France.t 
By  degrees  it  became  more  general;  and 
crossbowmen  were  considered  as  a  very 
necessary  part  of  a  well-or^nized  army. 
But  both  the  arrow  and  the  quarrel  glan- 
ced away  from  plate-armour,  such  as  it 
became  in  the  fifteenth  century,  imper- 
vious in  every  point,  except  when  the 
visor  was  raised  i^om  the  face,  or  some 
part  of  the  body  accidentally  exposed. 
The  horse  indeed  was  less  completely 
protected. 

Many  disadvantages  attended  the  secu- 
rity against  woun(&  for  which  this  ar- 
mour had  been  devised.  The  enormous 
weight  exhausted  the  force  and  crippled 
the  limbs.  It  rendered  the  heat  of  a 
southern  climate  insupportable.  In  some 
circumstances  it  increased  the  danger  of 
death,  as  in  the  passage  of  a  river  or 
morass.  It  was  impossible  to  compel  an 
enemy  to  fight,  because  the  least  in- 
trenchment  or  natural  obstacle  could  stop 
such  unwieldy  assailants.  The  troops 
might  be  kept  in  constant  alarm  at  night, 
and  either  compelled  to  sleep  under  arms, 
or  run  the  risk  of  being  surprised  before 
they  could  rivet  their  plates  of  steel.| 
Neither  the  Italians,-  however,  nor  the 
Transalpines,  would  surrender  a  mode 
of  defence  which  they  ought  to  have 
deemed  inglorious.  But,  in  order  to  ob- 
viate some  of  its  military  inconveniences, 
as  well  as  to  give  a  concentration  in  at- 
tack, which  lancers  impetuously  charging 
in  a  single  line,  accorcung  to  the  practice 
at  least  of  France  in  the  middle  ages, 
did  not  preserve,  it  became  usual  ciucon  or 
for  the  cavalry  to  dismount,  and  caviiry  die- 
leavmg  their  horses  at  some  dis-  """"""f- 
tance,  to  combat  on  foot  with  the  lance. 
This  practice,  which  must  have  been 
singularly  embarrassing  with  the  plate- 
armour  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  in- 
troduced before  it  became  so  ponderous. 


*  Le  Grand,  Vie  priv4e  des  Fran^ais,  t.  i.,  p.  340. 
t  Du  Cange,  t.  BahsU.  Muratoii,  Diss.  90,  t 
i.,  p.  462.  (Ital.)  r 


i  SismoDdi,  t  hi.,  p.  198. 
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It  is  mentknied  by  historians  of  the 
twelfth  century  botn  as  a  German  and 
an  English  custom.*  We  find  it  in  the 
wars  of  Edwaid  III.  Hawkwooo^  the 
disciple  of  that  school,  introduced  it  mto 
Italy.f  And  it  was  practised  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  their  secona  wars  with  France, 
especially  at  the  battles  of  Crevant  and 
Vemeuil.t 

Meanwhile,  a  discovery  accidentally 
made,  perhaps  in  some  remote  age  and 
distant  region,  and  whose  importance 
was  but  uowly  perceived  by  Europe, 
had  prepared  the  way  not  <mly  for  a 
change  m  her  military  system,  but  for 
inTenUonor  poUtical  effects  still  more  ex- 
grmpowder.  tensive.  If  we  consider  gun- 
powder as  an  instrument  of  human  de- 
struction, incalculably  more  powerful 
than  any  that  skill  had  devised  or  acci- 
dent presented  before,  acquiring,  as  ex- 
Serience  shows  us,  a  more  sanguinary 
ominion  in  every  succeeding  age,  and 
borrowing  all  the  progressive  resources 
of  science  and  civilization  for  the  exter- 
mination of  mankind,  we  shall  be  appall- 
ed at  the  future  prospects  of  the  species, 
and  feel  perhaps  in  no  other  instance  so 
much  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  myste- 
rious dispensation  with  the  benevolent 
order  of  JProvidence.  As  the  great  se- 
curity for  estabUshed  governments,  the 
surest  preservation  against  popular  tu- 
mult, it  assumes  a  more  equivocal  char- 
acter, depending  upon  the  solution  of 
a  doubtful  problem,  whether  the  sum 
of  general  nappiness  has  lost  more  in 
the  last  thr;ee  centuries  through  ari)i- 
trary  power,  than  it  has  gained  through 
regular  police  and  suppression  of  dis- 
oraer. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
gunpowder  was  introduced  through  the 
means  of  the  Saracens  into  Europe.  Its 
use  in  engines  of  war,  though  they  may 
seem  to  have  been  rather  like  our  fire- 
works than  artillery,  is  mentioned  by  an 
Arabic  writer  in  the  Escurial  collection 

*  The  Emperor  Conrad's  cavalry  in  the  second 
crusade  are  said  bj  William  of  Tjrre  to  have  dis- 
mounted on  one  occasion,  and  fought  on  foot,  de 
•quis  dMcendentes,  et  bdi  pedites ;  nnrt  mot  ut 
TeMitmieu  in  snmmts  necessitatibos  beUica  tractare 
negotia,  1.  zvii.,  c  4.  And  the  same  was  done  bv 
the  ElngUsh  in  their  engagement  with  the  Scotcn 
near  North  Allerton,  commonly  called  the  battle  of 
the  Standard,  in  1138.— Twysdan,  Decern  Script., 
p.  342. 

t  Sismondi,  t.  vi.,  p.  430.  Aianus,  in  Script. 
Rer.  Ikal.,  t  zvL    Matt.  YiUani. 

I  Monstrelet,  t  ii,  fol.  7,  14,  70.  Tillaret,  t. 
pii^  p.  89.  It  was  a  Bnnrondian  as  w^  as  Eng* 
lish  nishion.  Entre  les  Boorgnignons,  says  Co- 
mines,  lors  estoient  les  plus  honorez  ceux  que 
descendoient  avec  let  arcber%  L  i.  c.  3. 


about  the  year  1240.*  It  was  known  not 
long  afterward  to  our  philosopher,  Roger 
Bacon,  though  he  concealed  m  some  de- 
gree the  secret  of  its  composition.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth  century^ 
cannon,  or  rather  mortars,  were  invent^ 
and  the  applicabihty  of  gunpowder  to 
purposes  of  war  was  understood.  Ed- 
ward ni.  employed  some  pieces  of  artil- 
lery with  considerable  effect  at  Crecy.f 
But  its  use  was  still  not  very  fre<)uent ; 
a  circumstance  which  will  surpnse  us 
less,  when  we  consider  the  unscientific 
construction  of  artillery;  the  slowness 
with  which  it  could  be  loaded ;  its  stone 
balls  of  uncertain  aim  and  imperfect 
force,  being  commonly  fired  at  a  consid- 
erable elevation ;  and  especially  the  diffi- 
culty of  removing  it  from  place  to  place 
during  an  action.  In  sieges,  and  in  naval 
engagements,  as  for  example  in  the  war 
of  Chioggia,  it  was  more  frequently  em- 
ployed. J   Gradually,  however,  the  new 


*  Caairi,  BibL  Arab.  Hispan.,  t.  ii.,  p.  7,  thus 
renders  the  original  description  of  certam  nuasiles 
used  b^  the  Moors.  Serpunt,  susurrantque  scorpi- 
ones  cucumligati  ac  pnlvere  nitrato  incensi,  unds 
explosi  fulgurant  ac  inoeiidunt  Jam  riden  eral 
man^um  excuasum  veluti  nobem  per  aem  ex- 
tendi ac  tonitms  instar  boneDdum  edere  fngoma, 
ignemque  undeqnique  vomens,  omnia  dirumpere, 
incendere,  in  dneres  redigere.  The  Arabic  pa»> 
sage  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  and  one  would 
be  glad  to  know  whether  prntrnt  nitratim  is  a  lair 
tranalation.  But  I  think  there  canxm  the  whole  be 
no  doubt  that  gunpowder  is  meant.  Another  Acir 
bian  writer  seems  to  describe  the  use  of  cannon  in 
the  yean  1312  and  1323.~Id.  ibid.  And  the  chron- 
icle of  Alphonao  XL,  king  of  Castile,  distinctly 
mentions  them  at  the  siege  of  Algeairaa  in  134& 
But,  before  this,  they  were  sufficiendy  known  in 
France.  Gunpowder  and  cannon  are  both  men- 
tioned in  registers  of  accounts  under  1338  (Dv 
Cange,  Bombarda),  and  in  another  document  of 
134ft.— Hist  duLanjguedoctiT., p.  904.  ButtlM 
strongest  evidence  is  a  passa^  or  Petrarch,  writ 
ten  before  1344,  and  quoted  m  Murmtori,  Antich. 
Ital.,  Dissert  26,  p.  456,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
art,  nuper  rara,  nunc  communia. 

t  O.  Tillani,  I  zil,  c.  67.  Gibbon  has  tlirown 
out  a  sort  of  objection  to  the  CMtainh^  of  this  Im^ 
on  account  of  Fhnssart*s  silence.  But  the  pesi 
tive  testimony  of  ViUani,  who  died  within  two  yean 
afterward,  and  had  manifestly  obtained  much  in- 
formation as  to  th#  great  events  passhig  in  Frane% 
cannot  be  rejected.  He  ascribes  a  matmial  eSttt 
to  the  cannon  of  Edward,  colpi  delle  bombaide. 
which  I  suspect,  from  his  strong  expressions,  had 
not  been  employed  before,  except  against  stone 
walla.  It  seemed,  he  saya,  as  it  God  thundered 
con  grande  uccisione  di  genii,  e  sfcndamento  di 
cavalii. 

t  Oattaro,  1st  Padovana,  in  Script.  Rer.  ItaL,  t 
xvii,  p.  360.  Several  proofs  of  the  employmanl 
of  artillCTV  in  French  sieges  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  V .  occur  in  Vfllaiet  See  the  word  Altil 
lerte  in  the  index. 

6ian  Oaleazzo  had,  according  to  Ooria,  thirty 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  smaU  and  great,  in  tbe  ICila 
nese  anny*  about  1387 
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artifice  of  erfl  gakied  ground.  The 
French  made  tM  principal  improve- 
ments. They  cast  their  cannon  smaller, 
placed  them  on  lighter  carriages,  and 
used  baUs  of  iron.*  They  invented  port- 
able arms  for  a  single  soldier,  wnich, 
tbPQgh  clumsy  in  comparison  with  their 
present  state,  gave  an  augury  of  a  pro- 
digious revolution  in  the  military  art. 
John,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1411,  had 
4000  hand-cannons,  as  they  were  called, 
in  his  army.f  They  are  found  under 
different  names,  ana  modifications  of 
form,  for  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  pro- 
fessed writers  on  tactics,  in  most  of  the 
wars  that  historians  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury record,  but  less  in  Italy  than  beyond 
the  Alps.  The  Milanese,  in  1440,  are 
said  to  have  armed  their  militia  with 
30,000  muskets,  which  struck  terror  into 
the  old  ffenerals.^  But  these  muskets, 
supported  on  a  rest,  and  charged  with 
great  delay,  did  less  execution  than  our 
sanguinary  science  would  require ;  and, 
oncombined  with  the  admirable  invention 
of  the  bayonet,  could  not  in  any  degree 
reaiat  a  charge  of  cavalry.  The  pike  had 
a  greater  tendency  to  subvert  the  military 
systeoi  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  de- 
mooatrttte  the  efficiency  of  disciplined 
infantry.  Two  free  nations  had  afready 
discomfited,  by  the  help  of  such  infantry, 
thoae  arrogant  knights  on  whom  the  fate 
of  battles  &ui  depended ;  the  Bohemians, 
instructed  in  the  art  of  war  by  their  great 
master,  John  'Zisca ;  and  the  Swiss,  who, 
after  winning  their  independence,  inch  by 
inch,  from  the  house  of  Austria,  had  lately 
established  their  renown  by  a  splendid 
victory  over  Charles  of  Burgundy.  Louis 
XL  took  a  body  of  mercenaries  from  the 
United  Cantons  into  pay.  MazimiManhad 
recourse  to  the  same  assistance.^  And 
thou^  the  importance  of  infantry  was 
not  perhaps  decidedly  estabUshed  nil  the 
Mikuiese  wars  of  Louis  XII.  and  Francis 
L  ia  the  sixteenth  century,  yet  the  last 
years  of  Uie  middle  ages,  according"  to 

*  Gaicciaidiiii,  1. 1,  p.  75,  has  a  remarkable  pa«- 
cace  oa  the  sapenority  of  the  FrMKh  cnrer  the  Ital- 
ian  aitillerj,  in  coneeqoeiice  of  these  improre- 


t  ViUaret,  t.  jm^  p.  176, 310. 

I  Sismondi,  t  iz.,  p.  341.  He  says  that  it  n- 
paired  a  miaiter  of  an  hour  to  charge  and  fire  a 
nraeket.  1  mast  confeaa  that  I  very  much  doubt 
the  &ct  of  so  many  mnskets  having  been  collected. 
In  l^^  that  arm  was  seen  for  the  first  time  in 
Taecany.— Moratori,  Dissert  26,  p.  457. 

^  S^  Ouicciardini's  character  of  the  Swiss 
troops,  p»  192.  The  French,  he  says,  had  no  native 
bwstry ;  il  regno  di  Fcancvi  era  debolissimo  di 
bnteria  pmprta,  the  nobility  manopolizing  all  war> 
hkc  oecupatiooft— Ihid 


our  division,  indicated  the  commence- 
ment of  that  miUtary  revolution  in  the 
general  employment  of  pikemen  and 
musketeers. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  return  from  this  di-  Rivalry  of 
gression,  two  illustrious  cap-  sfomaad 
tains,  educated  under  Alberic  di  ■"•«*«> 
Barbiano,  turned  upon  themselves  the 
eyes  of  Italy.  These  were  Braccio  di 
Montone,  a  noble  Perugian,  and  Sfoiza 
Attendolo,  originally  a  peasant  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Cotignuola.  Nearly  equal  in  rep- 
utation, unless  perhaps  Braccio  may  be 
reckoned  the  more  consummate  general, 
thejr  were  divided  by  a  long  rivalry, 
which  descended  to  the  next  generation, 
and  involved  all  the  distinguished  leaders 
of  Italy.  The  distractions  of  Naples,  and 
the  anarchy  of  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
gave  scope  not  only  to  their  military,  but 
political  ambition.  Sforza  was  invested 
with  extensive  fiefs  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  with  the  office  of  Great  Con- 
stable. Braccio  aimed  at  independent 
acquisitions,  and  formed  a  sort  of  princi- 
pahty  around  Perugia.  Tliis,  however, 
was  entirely  dissipated  at  his  death. 
When  Sforza  and  Braccio  were  no  moro, 
their  respective  parties  were  headed  by 
the  son  of  the  former,  Francesco  Francesco 
Sforza,  and  by  Nicolas  Piccini-  ■*>™- 
no,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years 
fought,  with  few  exceptions,  imder  oppo- 
site banners.  Piccinino  was  constantly  ' 
in  the  service  of  Milan.  Sforza,  whose 
poUtical  talents  fully  equalled  his  milita- 
ry skill,  never  lost  sight  of  the  splendid 
prospects  that  opened  to  his  ambition. 
From  Eugenius  IV.  he  obtained  the 
March  of  Ancona,  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman 
see.  Thus  rendered  more  independent 
than  the  ordinary  condottieri,  he  mingled 
as  a  sovereign  prince  in  the  politics  of  It- 
aly. He  was  generally  in  alliance  with 
Venice  and  Florence,  throwing  his  weight 
into  their  scale  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power  against  Milan  and  Naples.  But 
his  ultimate  desinis  rested  upon  Milan. 
Filippo  Maria,  duke  of  that  city,  the  last 
of  his  family,  had  only  a  natural  daugh- 
ter, whose  hand  he  sometimes  offered  and 
sometimes  withheld  from  Sforza.  Even 
after  he  had  consented  to  their  union,  his 
suspicious  temper  was  incapable  of  ad- 
mitting such  a  son-in-law  into  He  acquires 
confidence,  and  he  joined  in  a  t»M><imchy 
confederacy  with  the  pope  and  •^  ••**«• 
King  of  Naples  to  strip  Sforza  of  the 
March.  At  the  death  of  Filippo  Maria, 
in  1447,  that  ffeneral  had  nothing  left  but 
his  glory,  and  a  very  disputable  claim  t« 
the  Milanese  succession.    This  howev 
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er,  was  set  aside  by  the  citizens,  who  le- 
Tived  their  republican  goremment.  A 
repubUe  in  that  part  of  Lombardy  might, 
with  the  help  of  Venice  and  Florence, 
have  withstood  any  domestic  or  foreign 
usurpation.  Bot  Venice  was  hostile,  and 
Florence  indifferent.  Sforza  became  the 
general  of  this  new  state,  aware  that  such 
would  be  the  probable  means  of  becom- 
mg  its  master.  No  politician  of  that  age 
scrupled  any  breach  of  faith  for  his  in- 
terest. Nothinff,  says  Machiavel,  was 
thought  shameful  but  to  fail.  Sforza 
with  his  army  deserted  to  the  Venetians ; 
and  the  republic  of  Milan,  being  both  in- 
capable of  defending  itself,  and  distracted 
by  civil  dissensions,  soon  fell  a  prey  to 
his  ambition.  In  1450  he  was  proclaim- 
ed duke,  rather  by  right  of  election  or  of 
conquest  than  in  virtue  of  his  marriage 
with  Bianca,  whose  sex,  as  well  as  illegit- 
imacy, seemed  to  preclude  her  from  in- 
heriung. 

I  have  not  alluded  for  some  time  to  the 
Afikira  of  domestic  history  of  a  kingdom, 
Naples,  which  borc  a  considerable  part 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries in  the  general  combinations  of  Ital- 
ian poUcy,  not  wishing  to  interrupt  the 
reader^s  attention  by  too  frequent  tran- 
sitions. We  must  return  again  to  a  more 
remote  age  in  order  to  take  up  the  histo- 
ry of  Naples.  [A.  D.  1372.]  Charles  of 
Anjou,  after  the  deaths  \)f  Manfred  and 
Conradin  had  left  him  without  a  compet- 
itor, might  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  of 
European  sovereigns.  Master  of  Pro- 
vence and  Naples,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Guelf  faction  in  Italy,  he  had  already 
prepared  a  formidable  attack  on  the 
Greek  empire,  when  a  memorable  revo- 
lution in  Sicily  brought  humiliation  on 
B«beiik>n  of  ^  latter  years.  John  of  Pro- 
Siciiy  from  cida,  a  Neapolitan,  whose  patri- 
JJJJJ,**  *^  mony  had  been  confiscated  for 
his  adherence  to  the  party  of 
Manfred,  retained,  during  long  years  of 
exile,  an  implacable  resentment  a^nst 
the  house  of  Anjou.  From  the  dominions 
of  Peter  III.,  king  of  Aragon,  who  had 
bestowed  estates  upon  him  in  Valencia,  he 
kept  his  eye  continually  fixed  on  Naples 
and  Sicily.  The  former  held  out  no  fa- 
vourable prospects ;  the  Ghibelin  party 
Jiad  been  entirely  subdued,  and  the  prin- 
cipal barons  were  of  French  extraction 
or  inclinations.  But  the  island  was  in  a 
very  different  state.  Unused  to  any 
strong  government,  it  was  now  treated  as 
a  conquered  country.  A  large  party  of 
French  soldiers  garrisoned  the  fortified 
towns,  and  the  systematic  oppression 
was  aggravated  by  those  insults  upon 


women,  which  have  alwa3r8  been  charac- 
teristic of  that  people,  and  are  most  in- 
tolerable to  an  Italian  temperament. 
John  of  Procida,  travelling  in  disguise 
through  the  island,  animat^  the  barons 
with  a  hope  of  deliverance.  In  like  dis- 
guise he  repaired  to  the  pope,  Nicolas 
111., who  was  jealous  of  the  new  Neapol- 
itan destiny,  and  obtained  his  sanction  to 
the  projected  insurrection ;  to  the  court 
of  Constantinople,  from  which  he  reuii- 
ly  obtained  meney ;  and  to  the  King  of 
Aragon,  who  employed  that  money  in 
fitting  out  an  armament,  that  hovered 
upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  pretext 
of  attacking  the  Moors.  It  is,  howevert 
difficult  at  this  time  to  distinguish  the 
effects  of  preconcerted  conspiracy  from 
those  of  casual  resentment.  Before  the 
intrigues  so  skilfully  conducted  had  taken 
effect,  yet  after  they  were  ripe  for  de- 
velopment, an  outrage,  committed  upon 
aiady  at  Palermo  during  a  procession  on 
the  vigil  of  Easter,  provoked  the  people 
to  that  terrible  massacre  of  all  the  French 
in  their  island,  which  has  obtained  smum 
the  name  of  Sicilian  Vespers.  [A.  ^••p^ 
D.  1283.]  Unpremeditated  as  such  an  eb- 
ullition of  popular  fury  must  appear,  it 
fell  in^  by  the  happiest  coincidence,  widi 
the  previous  conspiracy.  The  King  of 
Aragon's  fleet  was  at  hand ;  the  Sidhans 
soon  called  in  his  assistance ;  he  sailed 
to  Palermo,  and  accepted  the  crown. 
John  of  Procida  is  a  remarkable  witness 
to  a  truth  which  the  pride  of  goveraroents 
will  seldom  permit  them  to  acknowledge; 
that  an  individual,  obscure  and  apparent- 
ly insignificant,  may  sometimes,  by  per- 
severance and  energy,  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  established  states;  while  the 
perfect  concealment  of  his  intrigues 
proves  also,  against  a  popular  maxim, 
that  a  pohtical  secret  may  be  preserved 
by  a  number  of  persons  during  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time.* 


*  Giannone.  thourii  he  has  well  described  the 
schemes  of  John  of  Procida,  yet,  as  is  too  often  bit 
custom,  or  rather  that  of  Costanzo,  whom  be  im- 
pUcitly  followsk  drops  or  slides  over  leading  Acts , 
and  thus,  omittmg'entireljr,  or  misrepresenting  the 
circumsunces  of  the  Siolian  Vespers,  trests  the 
whole  insurrection  as  the  result  of  a  deliberate  oon- 
spiracy.  On  the  other  hand,  Nicolas  Specialis,  t 
contemporary  writer,  in  the  sweDlh  volume  0< 
Muratori's  collection,  represents  the  Sicilian  V|s 
pers  as  proceedins  entirely  from  the  casual  outrage 
m  the  streets  of  Palermo.  The  thought  of  calling 
in  Peter,  he  asserts,  did  not  occur  to  the  Sicilians 
till  Charles  had  actually  commenced  the  ^ge  of 
Messina.  But  this  is  equally  removed  from  At 
truth.  Gibbon  has  made  more  errors  than  are  uM- 
al  with  so  accurate  ^a  historian  in  his  acccunt  ol 
this  revolution,  such  as  caihng  Constance,  tks 
queen  of  Peter,  tister  instead  oiiM^htgrv*  ManM 
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The  long  war  that  ensued  upon  this  rev- 
olution involved  or  interested 
the  greater  part  of  civilized  Eu- 


Warui 


■?2S°i»d  ^P®"  P1"1»P  Jn.  of  France  ad- 
J^JJJ.  hered  to  his  uncle,  and  the  King 
of  Aragon  was  compelled  to 
fight  for  Sicily  within  his  native  domin- 
ions. This  indeed  was  the  more  vulnera- 
ble point  of  attack.  Upon  the  sea  he  was 
lord  of  the  ascendant.  His  Catalans,  the 
most  intrepid  of  Mediterranean  sailors, 
were  led  to  victory  by  a  Calabrian  refu- 
gee, Roger  di  Lona,  the  most  illustrious 
and  successful  admiral  whom  Europe 
produced  till  the  age  of  Blake  and  De 
Ruyter.  In  one  of  Loria's  battles,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Naples  was 
made  prisoner,  and  the  first  years  of  his 
own  reign  were  spent  in  confinement. 
But  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  it 
was  found  impracucable  for  Aragon  to 
contend  against  the  arms  of  France,  and 
latterly  of  Castile,  sustained  by  the  roll- 
ing thunders  of  the  Vatican.  Peter  III. 
had  bequeathed  Sicily  to  his  second  son 
James ;  Alfonso,  the  eldest,  king  of  Ara- 
gon, could  not  fairly  be  expected  to  ruin 
his  inheritance  for  his  brother's  cause ; 
nor  were  the  barons  of  that  free  country 
disposed  to  carry  on  a  war  without  na- 
tional objects.  He  made  peace  accord- 
ingiy  in  1295,  and  engaged  to  withdraw 
ftU  his  subjects  from  Uie  Sicilian  service. 
Upon  his  own  death,  which  followed  very 
soon,  James  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon,  and  ratified  the  renunciation 
of  Sicity.  But  the  natives  of  that  island 
had  received  too  deeply  the  spirit  of  in- 
^pendence  to  be  thus  assigned  over  by 
the  letter  of  a  treaty.  After  solemnly 
abjuring,  bv  their  ambassadors,  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Kinff  of  Araffon,  they  placed 
me  Crown  upon  tne  head  of  his  brother 
Frederick.  They  maintained  the  war 
against  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  against 
James  of  Aragon,  their  former  kin^,  who 
had  bound  himself  to  enforce  their  sub- 
mission, and  even  against  the  great  Ro- 
ger di  Loria,  who,  upon  some  discontent 
with  Frederick,  deserted  their  banner, 
and  entered  into  the  Neapolitan  service. 
Peace  was  at  length  made  in  1300,  upon 
condition  that  Frederick  should  retain  du- 
ring his  life  the  kingdom,  which  was  af- 
■  terward  to  revert  to  the  crown  of  Naples ; 
ft  condition  not  h'kelv  to  be  fulfilled. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  king  of 
Nl^>les,  in  i305,  a  question  arose  as  to 
the  succession.  His  eldest  son,  Charles 
Martel,  had  been  called  by  maternal  inher- 
itance to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  and  had 

A  good  nftTTSttve  of  the  Sicilian  Yespen  may  be 
ftMuxi  inV^y'e  Hiitory  of  France,  t  ri. 


left  at  his  decease  a  son,  Carobert,  tht 
reigning  sovereign  of  that  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  representative  suc- 
cession, which  were  at  this  time  tolerably 
settled  in  private  inheritance,  the  crown 
of  Naples  ought  to  have  regularly  devolv- 
ed upon  that  prince.  But  it  was  contest- 
ed by  his  uncle  Robert,  the  eld-  Robert,  uog 
est  hving  son  of  Charles  II.,  «fNipie«. 
and  the  cause  was  pleaded  by  civilians 
before  Pope  Clement  V.  at  Avignon,  the 
feudal  superior  of  the  Neapolitan  king- 
dom. Reasons  of  public  utility,  rather 
than  of  legal  analogy,  seem  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  decision  which  was  made  in 
favour  of  Robert.*  The  course  of  his 
reign  evinced  the  wisdom  of  this  deter- 
mination. Robert,  a  wise  and  active, 
though  not  personally  a  martial  prince, 
maintained  the  ascendency  of  the  Guelf 
faction,  and  the  papal  influence  connect- 
ed with  it,  against  the  formidable  combi- 
nation of  GhibeUn  usurpers  in  Lombardy, 
and  the  two  emperors  Heniy  VII.  and 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  No  male  issue  survi- 
ved Robert,  whose  crown  descended  to 
his  grand-daughter  Joanna.  She  had 
been  espoused,  while  a  child,  to  her  cou- 
sin Andrew,  son  of  Carobert,  king  of 
Hungary,  who  was  educated  with  her  in 
the  o»urt  of  Naples.  Auspiciousl]^  con- 
trived as  this  union  might  seem  to  silence 
a  subsisting  claim  upon  the  kingdom,  it 
proved  eventually  the  source  of  civil  war 
and  calamity  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Andrew^s  manners  were  barbarous,  more 
worthy  of  his  native  country  than  of  that 

e dished  court  wherein  he  had  been  bred, 
e  gave  himself  up  to  the  society  of  Hun- 
garians, who  taught  him  to  beUeve  that  a 
matrimonial  crown  and  derivative  royalty 
were  derogatory  to  a  prince  who  claimed 
by  a  paramount  hereditary  right.  [A.  D. 
1343.]  In  fact,  he  was  pressing  the  court 
of  Aviffnon  to  permit  his  own  corona- 
tion, which  would  have  placed  in  a  very 
hazardous  condition  the  rights  of  the 
queen,  with  whom  he  was  living  on  ill 
terms,  when  one  night  he  was  joeona. 
seized,  strangled,  and  thrown  Harder  or 
out  of  a  window.  Public  ru-  ^^^^^ 
mour,  in  the  absence  of  notori- 
ous proof,  imputed  the  guilt  of  this  myB- 
terious  assassination  to  Joanna.  Wheth- 
er historians  are  authorized  to  assume 
her  participation  in  it  so  confidently  as 
they  have  generally  done,  may  perhaps 
be  doubted;  thouffh  I  cannot  venture  pos- 
itively to  rescind  their  sentence.  The 
circumstances  of  Andrew's  death  were 


*  Giannone,  L  zxii.  Sununonte,  t.  ii.,  p.  370 
Some  of  the  ciriliaas  of  that  age,  however,  appro 
Ted  the  decifioii. 
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undoubtedly  pregnant  with  stroi^  suspi- 
cion. *  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  his  broth- 
er, a  just  and  stem  prince,  inraded  Na- 
ples, partly  as  an  avenger,  partly  as  a 
conqueror.  The  queen,  and  her  second 
husband,  Louis  of  Tarento,  fled  to  Pro- 
vence, where  her  acquittal,  after  a  sol- 
emn, if  not  an  impartial,  investigation, 
was  pronounced  by  Clement  VI.  Louis 
meanwhile  found  it  more  difficult  to  re- 
tain than  to  acquire  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples; his  own  dominion  required  his 
Eresence;  and  Joanna  soon  recovered 
er  crown.  She  reigned  for  thirty  years 
more  without  the  attack  of  any  enem]^, 
but  not  intermeddling,  like  her  proffeni- 
tors,  in  the  ffeneral  concerns  of  Italy. 
Childless  by  four  husbands,  the  succes- 
sion of  Joanna  began  to  excite  ambitious 
speculations.  Of  all  the  male  descend- 
ants of  Charles  I.,  none  remained  but  the 
King  of  Hungary,  and  Charles,  duke  of 
Durazzo,  who  had  married  the  queen's 
niece,  and  was  regarded  by  her  as  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  But,  of- 
fended by  her  marriage  with  Otho  of 
Brunswick,  he  procured  the  assistance  of 
an  Hungarian  army  to  invade  the  king- 
dom, and,  getting  the  queen  into  his  pow- 
er, took  possession  of  the  throne.  In 
diis  enterprise  he  was  seconded  Dy  Ur- 
ban VI.,  against  whom  Joanna  had  unfor- 
tunately declared  in  the  great  schism  of 


*  The  Ghroade  of  Dommie  di  GnTina  (Script. 
Rer.  Ital.,  t  zii.)  seems  to  be  oar  best  testimony 
for  the  circumstances  connected  with  Andrew*s 
death ;  and,  aAer  reading  his  narrative  more  than 
once,  I  find  myself  undecided  as  to  this  perplexed 
and  mysterious  story.  Gravina's  opinioD,  it  should 
be  observed*  is  eztiemely  hostile  to  the  queen. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  not  wanting  presumptions, 
that  Charles,  first  duke  of  Durazzo,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  sister,  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  An- 
drew, for  which  in  fact  he  was  sfierward  put  to 
death  by  the  King  of  Hungary.  But,  if  the  Duke 
of  Durasao  was  guilty,  it  is  unlikely  that  Joanna 
ahould  be  so  too ;  bee  ause  she  was  on  very  bad 
terms  with  him.  and  inc"  ^  the  chief  proofs  against 
her  are  founded  on  the  mvestigation  which  Duraz- 
zo himself  profesaed  to  institute.  Confessions  ob- 
tained through  torture  are  as  httle  credible  in  his- 
tory as  they  ought  to  be  in  judicature ;  even  if  we 
could  be  positively  sure,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
this  inslance,  that  such  confessions  were  ever 
made.  However,  I  do  not  pretend  to  acquit  Joan- 
na, but  merely  to  notice  the  uncertainty  that  rests 
over  her  story,  on  account  of  the  posttiveneas  with 
which  all  historians,  ezce[>t  those  of  Naples  and 
the  Abb6  de  Sade,  whose  vindication  (Vie  de  F6- 
trar^e,  t.  ii.,  notes)  does  lier  more  harm  than  good, 
nave  assumed  the  mnrder  of  Andrew  to  have  been 
her  own  act,  as  if  she  had  ordered  his  execution  in 
open  day. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  innocence  of  Mary, 

Sueen  of  Scots,  may,  besides  the  obvious  resem- 
lance  in  their  stones,  which  has  been  often  no- 
ticed, find  a  more  particular  parallel  between  this 
Duke  of  Dorasio  and  the  £ail  4f  Munty. 


the  church.    She  was  smothered  with  a 

ftiUow,  in  prison,  by  the  order  of  Charles. 
A.  D.  1378.]  The  name  of  Joan  of  Na- 
pies  has  suffered  by  the  lax  repetition  of 
calumnies.  Whatever  share  she  ma^ 
have  had  in  her  husband^s  death,  and  cer- 
tainly under  circimistances  of  extenua- 
tion, her  subsequent  life  was  not  open  to 
any  flagrant  reproach.  The  chaiige  of 
dissolute  manners,  so  frequently  made, 
is  not  warranted  by  any  specific  proof  or 
contemporary  testimony. 

In  the  extremity  of  Joanna*s  distresSi 
she  had  sought  assistance  from  a  House  of 
q[uarter  too  remote  to  afford  it  in  a»U««- 
time  for  her  reUef.  She  adopted  Louis, 
duke  of  Anjou,  eldest  uncle  of  the  young 
kinff  of  France,  Charles  VI.,  as  her  heir 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  county  of 
Provence.  This  bequest  took  effect 
without  difficulty  in  the  latter  country. 
Naples  was  entirely  in  the  possession  of 
Charies  of  Durazzo.  Louis,  howeveri 
entered  Italy  with  a  very  large  army« 
consisting  at  least  of  30,000  cavalry,  and, 
according  to  some  writers,  more  than 
double  that  number.*  He  was  joined  by 
many  Neapolitan  barons  attached  to  this 
late  queen.  But,  by  a  fate  not  unusual  ia 
so  imperfect  a  state  of  military  sciencttp 
this  armament  produced  no  adequate  ef- 
fect, and  mouldered  away  through  dis- 
ease and  want  of  provisions.  Loms  him- 
self dying  not  long  afterward,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Charles  III.  appeared  secure, 
and  he  was  tempted  to  accept  an  offer 
of  the  crown  of  Hungary.  This  enter- 
prise, equally  imjust  and  injudicious,  ter- 
minated in  his  assassination.  Ladidaus, 
his  son,  a  child  ten  years  old,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Naples,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  mother  Margaret ;  whose 
exactions  of  money  producing  discontent, 
the  party  which  had  supported  the  late 
Duke  of  Anjou  became  powerful  enough 
to  call  in  his  son.  Louts  U.,  as  he  was 
called,  reigned  at  Naples,  and  possessed 
most  part  of  the  kingdom  for  several 
years ;  the  young  king  Ladislaus,  who 
retained  some  of  the  northern  provinces, 
fixing  his  residence  at  Gaeta.  If  Louis 
had  prosecuted  the  war  with  activity,  it 
seems  probable  that  he  would  have  sub- 
dued lus  adversary.  But  his  character 
was  not  very  energetic;  and  Ladislaus, 
as  he  advanced  to  manhood,  displaying 
much  superior  qualities,  gained  grouna 
by  degrees,  till  tne  Angevin  barons,  per- 
ceiving the  turn  of  the  tide,  came  oter  to 
his  bcmner,  and  he  recovered  his  whola 
dominions. 


*  Mnratori.    SummoDte.    Cottanzo 
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The  kingdom  of  Naples,  at  the  close 
^^^      of  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
"*■  still  altogether   a   feudal   gov- 
eniment.    This  mid  been  introduced  by 
ha  first  Norman  kings,  and  the  system 
had  rather  been  strengthened  than  im- 
paired under  the  Angevin  line.     The 
princes  of  the  blood,  who  were  at  one 
time  numerous,  obtained  extensive  do- 
mains by  way  of  appanage.    The  prin- 
cipality of  Tarento  was  a  large  portion 
of  the  kingdom.*    The  rest  was  occu- 
pied   by   some   great   families,   whose 
strength,  as  well  as  pride,  was  shown  in 
Che  number  of  men-at-arms  whom  they 
could  muster  under  their  banner.    At  the 
coronation  of  Louis  II.,  in  1390,  the  San- 
severini  appeared  with  1800  cavalry  com- 
pletely eqmpjped.f  This  illustrious  house, 
which  had  filled  all  the  high  offices  of 
state,  and  changed  kings  at  its  pleasure, 
was  crushed  by  Ladi^us,  whose  bold 
and  unrelenting  ^irit  well  fitted  him  to 
bruise    the    heads   of   the    aristocratic 
hydra.     After   thoroughly   establishing 
his  government  at  home,  this  ambitious 
monarch  directed  his  powerful  resources 
towards  foreign  conquests.    The  eccle- 
siastical territories  had  never  been  se- 
cure atom  rebellion  or  usuri>ation;  but 
legitimate  sovereigns  had  hitherto  re- 
spected the  patrimony  of  the  head  of  the 
drarch.    It  was  reserved  for  Ladislaus, 
a  feudal  vassal  of  the  Holy  See,  to  seize 
upon  Rome  itself  as  his  spoil.    For  sev- 
eral years,  while  the  disordered  state  of 
the  church,  in  consequence  of  the  schism 
and  the  means  taken  to  extinffuish  it, 
gave  him  an  opportunity,  the  King  of 
Naples  occupied  great  part  of  the  papal 
territories.    He  was  disposed  to  have 
carried  his  arms  farther  north,  and  at- 
tained the  repubUc  of  Florence,  if  not 
the  states  of  Lombardy,  when  his  death 
relieved  Italy  from  the  danger  of  this 
new  tyranny. 

An  elder  sister,  Joanna  H.,  reigned 
■^  |.  at  Naples  after  Ladislaus.  Un- 
der this  qneen,  destitute  of  cour- 
age and  understanding,  and  the  cdave  of 
appetites  which  her  ace  rendered  doubly 
disgraceful,  the  kingdom  relapsed  into 
that  state  of  anarchy  from  which  its  late 
sovereign  had  rescued  it.    I  shall  only 

*  It  comprehended  the  pronnces  now  called 
Terra  d'Otranto  aod  Terra  di  Ban,  besides  part 
of  those  edjoining.— Sammonte,  Istoria  di  NapolL 
t  tU.,  p.  517.  Orsini,  prince  of  Tarento,  who  died 
■1 14S3,  bad  4000  troops  in  arms,  and  the  vahie  of 
1,000,000  florins  in  moTeables.— Sismondi,  t.  x., 
f.  151. 

t  Snnuncnte,  t  uL,  p^  il7,  Oiaonone,  L  xxIt., 
i.4 


refer  Uie  reader  to  more  eidarged  histo* 
ries  for  the  first  years  of  Joanna's  reign. 
In  1431  the  two  most  powerful  individ- 
uals  were  Sforza  Attendolo,  great  con- 
stable, and  Sir  Gianni  Caraccioli,  the 
queen's  minion,  who  governed  the  pal- 
ace with  unlimited  sway.  Sforza,  aware 
thatlhe  favo*irite  was  contriving  his  ruin, 
and  remembering  the  prison  in  which  he 
had  lain  more  than  once  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Joanna,  determined  to  anticipate 
his  enemies  by  calling  a  pretender  to 
the  crown,  another  Louis  of  Anjou,  third 
in  descent  of  that  unsuccessful  dynasty. 
The  Angevin  party,  though  proscribed 
and  oppressed,  was  not  extinct ;  and  the 
populace  of  Naples,  in  particular,  had 
always  been  on  that  side.  CaraccioU's 
influence  and  the  queen's  dishonourable 
weakness  rendered  the  nobility  disaffect- 
ed. Louis  III.  therefore  had  no  remote 
prospect  of  success.  But  Caraccioli  was 
more  prudent  than  favourites,  selected 
from  such  motives,  have  usually  proved. 
Joanna  was  old  and  childless ;  the  rever- 
sion to  her  dominions  was  a  valuable 
object  to  any  prince  in  Europe.  None 
was  so  competent  to  assist  her,  Adoptkm  of 
or  so  likely  to  be  influenced  by  Aiibosoof 
the  hope  of  succession,  as  Al-  ^^®«»- 
fonso,  king  of  Aragon  and  SicOy.  That 
island,  after  the  reign  of  its  de-  ASUrsor 
liverer,  Frederick  I.,  had  unfor-  ««**y- 
tunately  devolved  upon  weak  or  infant 
princes.  One  great  family,  the  Chiara- 
monti,  had  possessed  itself  of  half  Sicily ; 
not  by  a  feudal  title,  as  in  other  king- 
doms, but  as  a  kind  of  counter-sovereign- 
ty, in  opposition  to  the  crown,  though 
affecting  rather  to  bear  arms  against  the 
advisers  of  their  kin^  than  against  them*- 
selves.  The  mama^ge  of  Maria,  queen 
of  Sicily,  with  Martin,  son  of  the  King 
of  Aragon,  put  an  end  to  the  nationu 
independence  of  her  country.  Dying 
without  issue,  she  left  the  crown  to  her 
husband.  This  was  consonant  perhaps 
to  the  received  law  of  some  European 
kingdoms.  But,  upon  the  death  of  Mar- 
tin, in  1409,  his  father,  also  named  Mar- 
tin, kinff  of  Aragon,  took  possession,  as 
heir  to  his  son,  without  any  election  by 
the  Sicilian  parliament.  The  Chiara- 
monti  had  been  destroyed  by  the  younger 
Martin,  and  no  party  remained  to  make 
opposition.  Thus  was  Sicily  united  to 
the  crown  of  Aragon.  Alfonso,  who 
now  enjoyed  those  two  crowns,  gladly 
embraced  the  proposals  of  the  Queen  of 
Naples.  They  were  founded  indeed  on 
the  most  substantial  basis,  mutual  inter- 
est. She  adopted  Alfonso  as  her  son 
and  successor,  while  he  bound  himsel 
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to  employ  his  forces  in  delivering  a  king- 
dom mat  was  to  become  his  own.  Louis 
of  Anjou,  though  acknowledged  in  sever- 
al provinces,  was  chiefly  to  depend  upon 
the  army  of  Sforza ;  and  an  army  of  Ital- 
ian mercenaries  could  only  be  kept  by 
means  which  he  was  not  able  to  apply. 
The  King  of  Aragon,  therefore,  had  far 
the  better  prospects  in  the  war,  wlien 
oue  of  the  many  revolutions  of  this 
roign  defeated  his  immediate  expecta- 
tions. Whether  it  was  that  Alfonso^s  no- 
ble and  affable  nature  afforded  a  contrast 
which  Joanna  was  afraid  of  exhibiting  to 
the  people,  or  that  he  had  really  formed  a 
plan  to  anticipate  his  succession  to  the 
throne,  she  became  more  and  more  dis- 
trustful of  her  adopted  son ;  till,  an  open 
rupture  having  taken  place,  she  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  her  hereditary  competi- 
tor, Louis  of  Anjou,  and,  revoking  the 
adoption  of  Alfonso,  substituted 
ttooTft  ^®  French  prince  in  his  room, 
vonror  The  King  of  Aragon  was  dis- 
Jj^®*"  appointed  by  this  unforeseen 
^^^  stroke,  which,  uniting  the  Ange- 
vin faction  with  that  of  the  reigning  fami- 
ly, made  it  impracticable  for  him  to  main- 
tain his  ground  for  any  length  of  time  in 
the  kingdom.  Joanna  reigned  for  more 
than  ten  years  without  experiencing  any 
inquietude  from  the  pacific  spirit  of  Louis, 
who,  content  with  his  reversionary  hopes, 
lived  as  a  sort  of  exile  in  Calabna.* 
Upon  his  death,  the  queen,  who  did  not 
long  survive  him,  settled  the  kingdom  on 
his  brother  Regnier.  The  Neapolitans 
were  generally  disposed  to  execute  this 
bequest.  But  Regnier  was  unluckily  at 
that  time  a  prisoner  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy; and  though  his  wife  maintained 
the  cause  with  great  spirit,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  her,  or  even  for  himself,  to  con- 


*  Joaima*8  great  favourite,  Caraccioli,  fell  a  vic- 
tim some  time  before  his  mistresses  death  to  an  in- 
trigue of  the  palace ;  the  Datchese  of  Sessia,  a  new 
fsToorite,  haying  prevailed  on  the  feeble  old  qaeen 
to  permit  him  to  be  assassinated.  About  this  time 
Alfonso  had  every  reason  to  hope  for  the  renewal 
of  the  settlement  in  his  fiivour.  Caraccioli  bad 
himself  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  King  of  Ar- 
agon ;  and,  after  his  death,  the  Datchess  of  Sessia 
embarked  in  the  same  cause.  Joan  even  revoked 
secretly  the  adoption  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  This 
circumstance  miffht  appear  doubtful ;  but  the  his- 
torian to  whom  1  refer  has  published  the  act  of 
Tfivocation  itself,  which  bears  date  April  1  Ith,  1433. 
Zurita  (Anales  de  Aragon,  L  iv.,  p.  217)  admits 
that  no  other  writer,  either  contemporary  or  sub- 
seq'jent,  has  mentioned  any  part  of  the  transaction, 
whi:h  must  have  been  kept  very  secret ;  but  his 
autiiority  is  so  respectable,  that  1  thought  it  worth 
notice,  nowever  uninteresting  these  remote  in- 
tr'gues  may  appear  to  most  readers.  Joanna  soon 
changed  her  mind  again,  and  took  no  overt  steps 
in  ft vcur  of  Alfonso 


tend  against  the  King  of  Aracon,  who 
immediately  laid  claim  to  thf  kingdom. 
After  a  contest  of  several  years,  Reg- 
nier, having  experienced  the  treacherous 
and  selfish  abandonment  of  his  friends, 
yielded  the  game  to  his  adversary ;  and 
Alfonso  founded  the  Aragonese  line  of 
sovereigns  at  Naples,  deriving  preten* 
sions  more  splendid  than  just  from  Man» 
fred,  from  the  house  of  Swabia,  and  from 
Roger  Guiscard.* 

In  the  first  year  of  Alfonso's  Neapoli- 
tan war,  he  was  defeated  and  Ainmso, 
taken  prisoner  by  a  fleet  of  the  king  of 
Genoese,  who,  as  constant  ene-  ^'■p'^ 
mies  of  the  Catalans  in  all  the  naval  war- 
fare of  the  Mediterranean,  had  willingly 
lent  their  aid  to  the  Angevin  party.  Ge- 
noa was  at  this  time  subject  to  Filippo 
Maria,  duke  of  Milan;  and  her  royal 
captive  was  transmitted  to  his  court. 
But  here  the  brilliant  graces  of  Alfonso's 
character  won  over  fis  conqueror,  who 
had  no  reason  to  consider  the  war  as  his 
own  concern.  The  king  persuaded  him, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  strict  alliance 
with  an  Aragonese  dynasty  in  Naples 
against  the  pretensions  of  any  French 
claimant,  would  be  the  true  poUcy  and 
best  security  of  Milan.  That  city,  which 
he  had  entered  as  a  prisoner,  he  left  as  a 
friend  and  ally.  From  this  time  Fihppo 
Maria  Visconti  and  Alfonso  were  firnUy 
united  in  their  Italian  politics,  and  formed 
one  weight  of  the  balance,  which  the  re- 
publics of  Venice  and  Florence  kept  in 
equipoise.  After  the  succession  of  Sfor- 
za to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  the  hiscoodcz 
same  alliance  was  generally  pre-  ion  wub 
served.  Sforza  had  still  more  ^^ 
powerful  reasons  than  his  predecessor 
for  excluding  the  French  from  Italy,  hit 
own  title  being  contested  bv  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  derived  a  claim  from  his 
mother  Valentine,  a  daughter  of  Gian 
Galeazzo  Visconti.  But  the  two  re- 
pubbcs  were  no  longer  disposed  towards 
war.  Florence  had  spent  a  great  deal 
without  any  advantage  in  her  contest 
with  Filippo  Maria  ;t  and  the  new  Duke 


king  Df  ^icity,  i.hd  Joflriniii  I.  of  Naples,  id  L3S3 
the  former  monarch  wsi  to  assume  the  titW  ^ 
King  ot  'Oiiiacna,  leairmg  the  original  si^Je  la  tbe 
Neapohtnii  line.  Dm  neilber  he,  nor  bis  cucce*^ 
•on  in  th^  tsliiirid,  «ver  ccmijljccl  with  this  corxii 
tion^  ot  eotiitlfHl  therni^Ivefi  otherwiso  ihazt  kinfra 
of  Siciiv  iTliri  Pbamm,  in  comntrti»ti«ctkm  lat&e 
other  kingiloinn  which  ih^^y  rJenornuiRtiefl^  Skiff 
citri  rii'^ruiii  Alfimso  of  AmffOD,  wfai^fi  he  Qtit* 
ted  bG{\\  ihc^e^  v,aB  the  tint  Who  took  tbe  litte. 
King  of  the  iwo  Sicilies,  which  ha  miccctsom  tuii« 
retainr d  evet  aince.^Gt&fViioiK^f  t.  tii,,  p.  £34. 
t  TJk*  '''^^r  endiag  vri\k  the  peic«  q{  Fejraft 
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of  Milan  had  been  the  constant  personal 
friend  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who  alto- 
^etlier  influenced  that  repubhc.  At  Yen- 
ice,  indeed,  be  had  been  regarded  with 
▼ery  different  sentiments ;  the  senate 
had  prolonged  their  war  against  Milan 
with  redoubled  animosity  after  his  eleva- 
tion, deeming  him  a  not  less  ambitious 
and  more  formidable  neighbour  than  the 
Vtsconti.  But  they  were  deceived  in  the 
character  of  Sforza.  Conscious  that  he 
had  reached  an  eminence  beyond  his 
early  hopes,  "he  had  no  care  but  to  secure 
for  his  family  the  possession  of  Milan, 
without  disturbing  the  balance  of  Lom- 
bardv.  No  one  better  knew  than  Sforza 
the  faithless  temper  and  destructive  pol- 
itics of  th^  condottieri,  whose  interest 
was  i^aced  in  the  oscillations  of  intermi- 
nable war,  and  whose  defection  might 
shake  the  stability  of  any  government. 
Without  peace  it  was  impossible  to  break 
that  ruinous  system,  and  accustom  states 
to  rely  upon  their  natural  resources. 
Venice  had  little  reason  to  expect  further 
conquests  in  Lombardy :  ana  if  her  am- 
bitioa  had  inspired  the  hope  of  them,  she 
was  summoned  by  a  stronger  call,  that 
of  self-preservation,  to  defend  her  nu- 
merous and  dispers^  possessions  in  the 
Levant,  against  the  arms  of  Mahomet  II. 
All  Italy  indeed  felt  the  peril  that  im- 
Qgadr^^  pended  from  that  side :  and  these 
if^Mor  various  motions  occasioned  a 
***•  quadruple  league  in  1465,  be- 
tween the  Kjng  of  Naples,  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  and  the  two  republics,  for  tlie 
preservation  of  peace  in  Italy.  One  ob- 
ject of  this  alliance,  and  the  prevailing 
object  with  Alfonso,  was  the  implied 
coarantee  of  his  succession  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  to  his*  illegitimate  son, 
Ferdinand.  He  had  no  lawful  issue; 
and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  an  ac- 
quisition of  his  own  valour  should  pass 
against  his  will  to  collateral  heirs.  The 
pope,  as  feudal  superior  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  Neapolitan  parliament,  the  sole 
competent  tribunal,  confirmed  the  inherit- 
ance of  Ferdinand.*  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  claims  subsisting  in  the 
house  of  Anjou,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  reigning  family  of  Aragon  were 
legitimiitely  excluded  from  that  throne, 
though  force  and  treachery  enabled  them 
ultimately  to  obtain  it. 

Alfonso,  sumamed  the  Magnanimous, 
ctmnttar  was  by  far  the  most  accomplish- 
aTAiCMHo  ed  sovereign  whom  the  fifteenth 
eentury  produced.    ITie  virtues  of  chiv- 


Ib  142St  n  tak)  to  have  coat  the  repuiilic  of  Flor- 
aoce  3,500.000  florim.— Ammirato,  p.  1043. 
«  Otaonoiie,  L  xx^i,  c.  S. 


airy  were  combined  in  him  with  the  pat. 
ronage  of  letters,  and  with  more  than 
their  patronage,  a  real  enthusiasm  for 
leaniinc,  seldom  found  in  a  king  «nd 
especially  in  one  so  active  and  amoi- 
tious.*  This  devotion  to  literature  was, 
among  the  Italians  of  that  age,  almo'it  tr 
sure  a  passport  to  general  ^hniration  at 
his  more  chivalrous  perfection.  Magnif* 
icence  in  architecture,  and  the  pageantry 
of  a  splendid  court,  gave  fresh  lustre  to 
his  reign.  The  Neapolitans  perceived 
with,  grateful  pride  that  he  lived  almost 
entirely  amon^  them,  in  preference  to  his 
patrimonial  kingdom;  and  forgave  the 
heavy  taxes,  which  faults  nearly  allied  to 
his  virtues,  profuseness  and  ambition^ 
compelled  him  to  irapose.f  But  they  re- 
marked a  very  dififerent  character  in  Ms 
son.  Ferdinand  was  as  dark  and  p  rdiMnd. 
vindictive  as  his  father  was  af-  * 
fable  and  generous.  The  barons,  who 
had  many  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
his  disposition,  began,  immediately  upon 
Alfonso's  death,  to  cabal  against  tus  suc- 
cession, turning  their  eyes  first  to  the  le- 
gitimate branch  of  the  family  [A.  D. 
1461],  and,  on  finding  that  prospect  not 
favourable,  to  John,  titular  duke  of  Cala- 
bria, son  of  Regnier  of  Anjou,  who  survi- 
ved to  protest  against  the  revolution  that 
had  dethroned  him.  John  was  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  undertake  an  invasion 
of  Naples.  Notwithstanding  the  treaty 
concluded  in  1455,  Florence  assisted  him 
with  money,  and  Venice  at  least  with  hei 
wishes;  but  Sforza  remained  unshaken 
in  that  alliance  with  Ferdinand,  which  his 
clear-sijB^hted  policy  discerned  to  be  the 
best  safeguard  for  his  own  dynasty.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  Neapolitan  nobil- 
ity, including  Orsini,  prince  of  Tarento, 
the  most  powerful  vassal  of  the  crown, 
raised  the  banner  of  Anjou,  which  was 
sustained  also  by  the  youngest  Piccinino, 
the  last  of  the  great  condottieri,  under 
whose  command  the  veterans  of  former 
warfare  rejoiced  to  serve.  But  John  un- 
derwent the  fate  that  had  always  attend- 
ed his  family  in  their  long  competition 
for  that  throne.  After  some  brilliant  suc- 
cesses, his  want  of  resources,  aggravated 
by  the  defection  of  Genoar,  on  whose  an 
cient  enmity  to  the  house  of  Arafi[on  he 
had  relied,  was  perceived  by  the  barons 
of  his  party,  who,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  their  ancestors,  returned  one  iiy 

*  A  story  is  told,  true  or  false,  that  his  delight  in 
hearing  Quintus  Cartius  rea(|,  without  any  otbei 
medicioe,  cured  the  king  of  aa  illness.  See  othcf 
proofs  of  his  love  of  letters  in  Tiraboschi,  t  tL 
p.  40. 

t  Oianbone,  I  nri 
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OM  to  the  allegiance  of  Ferdmaad.    [A. 
D.  1464.] 

The  peace  of  Italy  was  little  disturbed, 
except  by  a  few  domestic  revolutions,  for 
tuic  of  several  years  after  this  Neapol- 
itaiyfmhe  itanwar.*  Even  the  most  short- 
oTitaeilr^  sighted  jMliticians  were  some- 
teenthcen  times  withdrawn  from  selfish 
•n»7-  objects  by  the  appalling  prog- 
ress of  the  Turks,  though  there  was  not 
energy  enough  in  their  councils  to  form 
any  concerted  plans  for  their  own  secu- 
rity. Venice  maintained  a  long,  but  ulti- 
mately an  unsuccessful  contest  with  Ma- 
homet II.  for  her  maritime  acquisitions 
in  Greece  and  Albania ;  and  it  was  not 


*  The  follovring  distribation  of  a  tax  of  458,000 
florins,  imposed,  or  rather  proposed,  in  1464,  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  a  general  war  against  the 
Turks,  will  give  a  notion  of  the  relatiTe  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  Italian  powers ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  pope  rated  himself  above  his  £ur  contin- 
gent. He  was  to  pay  100,000  florins ;  the  Vene- 
tians 100,000 ;  Ferdinand  of  Naples  60,000 :  the 
Duke  of  Milan  70,000 ;  Florence  50,000 :  the  Duke 
of  Modena  20,000 ;  Siena  15,000 :  the  Marquis  of 
Mantua  10,000 ;  Lucca  8000 ;  the  Marquis  oTMont- 
ferrat  5000.~Si8mondi,  t  z.,  p.  229.  A  similar  as- 
sessment occurs,  p.  307,  where  the  proportions  are 
not  quite  the  same. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while  to  extract  an 
estimate  of  the  foree  of  all  Christian  powers,  writ- 
ten about  1454,  from  Sanuto*s  Lives  of  the  Doges 
of  Venice,  p.  963.  Some  parts,  however,  ]eq>pear 
very  questionable.  The  King  of  France,  it  is  said, 
can  raise  30,000  men-at-arms ;  but  for  any  foreign 
«iterprise,  only  15,000.  The  King  of  Enrland  can 
do  tbB  same.  Thea0  powers  are  exactly  equal; 
otherwise  one  of  the  two  would  be  destroyed.  The 
King  of  Scotland,  "  ch*ft  signore  di  grand!  paesi  e 
popoli  con  grande  poverti.'*  can  raise  10,000  men- 
ab^arms :  The  King  of  Norway  the  same  *  The 
King  of  Spain  (Castile)  30,000 :  The  King  of  Por- 
tugal 6000 :  The  Duke  of  Savoy  8000 :  The  Duke 
of  Milan  10,000.  The  republic  of  Venice  can  pay 
from  her  revenues  10,000 :  That  of  Florence  4000 ; 
The  pope  6000.  The  emperor  and  empire  can 
raise  60,000:  The  King  of  Hungary  80,000  (not 
men-at-arms,  certaiiJy). 

The  King  of  France,  in  1414,  had  2,000,000  du- 
cats of  revenue ;  but  now  only  half.  The  King  of 
England  had  then  as  much;  now  only  700,000. 
The  King  of  Spain's  revenue  also  is  reduced  by 
the  wars  from  3,000,000  to  800/)00.  The  Duke  of 
Burffundy  had  3,000,000 ;  now  900,000.  The  Doke 
of  Milan  has  sunk  from  1,000,000  to  600,000 ;  Ven- 
ice from  1,100,000,  which  she  possessed  in  1423, 
to  800,000 :  Florence  from  400,000  to  200,000. 

These  istatistical  calculations  are  chiefly  remark- 
able, as  they  manifest  that  comprehensive  spirit  of 
treating  all  the  powers  of  Europe  as  parts  ofa  com- 
mon system,  which  began  to  actuate  the  Italians 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  these  enlarged  views 
of  policy  the  writings  of  ^neas  Sylvius  afford  an 
emment  instance.  Besides  the  more  general  and 
insensible  causes,  the  increase  of  navigation  and 
revival  of  literature,  this  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
continual  danger  from  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman 
arjoa,  which  led  the  politicians  of  that  part  of  Eu- 
rope most  exposed  to  them  into  more  extensive 
views  as  to  the  resources  and  dispositions  of  Chris- 


till  after  his  death  relieved  Itukj  (hnn  its 
immediate  terror  that  the  ambitimis  re- 
public endeavoured  to  extend  its  terri- 
tories by  encroaching  on  the  house  of 
Este.  [A.  D.  1483.]  Nor  had  Milan 
shown  much  disposition  towards  ag- 
grandizement Francesco  Sforza  had 
been  succeeded,  such  is  the  condition  of 
despotic  governments,  by  his  son  Galeas- 
zo,  a  tyrant  more  execrable  than  tLe 
worst  of  the  Visconti.  His  extreme  cto- 
elties,  and  the  insolence  of  a  debaudi- 
ery  that  gloried  in  the  publie  dishonour 
of  families,  excited  a  few  daring  ^ints  to 
assassinate  him.  [A.  D.  1476J  The  fifi- 
lanese  profited  by  a  tyrannicide,  the  per- 
petrators of  which  they  had  not  courage 
or  gratitude  to  protect.  The  regency  of 
Bonne  of  Savoy,  mother  of  the  infanl 
duke,  Gian  Galeavo,  deserved  the  pratse 
of  wisdom  and  moderation.  [A.  D.  1480.] 
But  it  was  overthrown  in  a  few  years  by 
Ludovico  Sforza,  sumamed  the  Moor,  her 
husband's  brother;  who,  while  he  pro- 
claimed his  nephew's  majority,  and  affect- 
ed to  treat  him  as  a  sovereign,  hardly  dis- 
guised in  his  conduct  towards  foreign 
states  tiiat  he  had  usurped  for  hnaself 
the  sole  direction  of  government. 

The  annals  of  one  of  the  few  surviving 
republics,  that  of  Genoa,  present  Anuiaor 
to  us,  during  the  fifteenth  as  well  Oeooa  ib 
as  the  preening  century,  an  un-  ^^^••^ 
ceasing  series  of  revolutions,  the  shortest 
enumeration  of  which  would  occupy  sev- 
eral pages.  Tom  by  the  factions  of 
Adomi  and  Freffosi,  equal  and  eternal  ri 
vals,  to  whom  me  old  patrician  families 
of  Doria  and  Fieschi  were  content  to  be- 
come secondary,  sometimes  sinking  from 
weariness  of  civil  tumult  into  the  grasp 
of  Milan  or  France,  and  again,  from  im- 
patience of  foreign  subjection,  starting 
back  from  servitude  to  anarchy,  the  Ge- 
noa of  those  ages  exhibits  a  singular  con- 
trast to  the  cabn  and  reipilar  aristocracy 
of  the  last  three  centuries.  The  latest 
revolution  within  the  compass  of  this 
work  was  in  1488,  when  the  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan became  sovereign,  an  Adomo  holding 
the  office  of  doge  as  his  lieutenant. 

Florence,  the  most  illustrious  and^or- 
tunate  of  Italian  republics,  was  tDdofFi»> 
now  rapidly  descending  from  ••x'^ 
her  nsk  among  free  commonwealths, 
though  surrounded  with  more  than  usual 
lustre  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  We  must 
take  up  the  story  of  that  dty  from  the 
revolution  of  1383,  which  restored  the 
ancient  Guelf  aristocracy,  or  party  of  the 
Albizi,  to  the  ascendency  of  which  a 
popular  insurrection  had  stripped  them. 
Fifty  years  elapsed  during  which  tlua 
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purtT  retained  the  goyemment  in  its  own 
hands  with  few  attempts  at  disturbance. 
Their  principal  adversaries  had  been  ex- 
iled, according  to  the  invariable  and  per- 
haps necessary  costom  of  a  republic; 
the  populace  and  inferior  artisans  were 
dispirited  by  their  ill  success.    Compared 
wiu  the  leaders  of  other  factions,  Maso 
degl'  Albizi  and  Nicola  di  Uzzano,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  management  of  his 
party,  were  attached  to  a  constitutional 
liberty.    Yet  so  difficult  is  it  for  any 
gOTemment,  which  does  not  rest  on  a 
broad  basis  of  public  consent,  to  avoid 
injustice,  that  they  twice  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  violate  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion.   In  1393,  after  a  partial  movement 
in  behalf  of  the  vanquished  faction,  they 
assembled  a  parliament,  and  established 
what  was  technically  called  at  Florence 
a  BaUa.*    This  was  a  temporary  delega- 
tion of  sovereignty  to  a  number,  gener- 
ally a  considerable  number,  of  citizens, 
who,  during  the  period  of  their  dictator- 
ship, named  the  magistrates,  instead  of 
drawing  them  by  lo^  and  banished  sus- 
pected individualB.    A  precedent  so  dan- 
gerous was  eventually  fatal  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  freedom  of  their  country.    Be- 
sides this  temporary  balia,  the  regular 
scrutinies  periodically  made  in  order  to 
replenish  the  ba^  out  of  which  the 
names  of  all  magistrates  were  drwan  by 
lot,  according  to  the  constitution  estab- 
lished in  1328,  were  so  managed  as  to  ex- 
clude all  persons  disaffected  to  the  domi- 
nant faction.    But,  for  still  greater  secu- 
nty,  a  council  of  two  hundred  was  form- 
ed, in  1411,  out  of  those  alone  who  had 
enjoyed  some  of  the  higher  offices  with- 
in the  last  thirty  years,  the  period  of  the 
aristocratical  ascendency,  through  which 
every,  proposition  was  to  pass  before  it 
could  be  submitted  to  the  two  legislative 
councils.t    These  precautions  indicate  a 
goyemment  conscious  of  public  enmity ; 
and  if  the  Albizi  had  continued  to  sway 
the  republic  of  Florence,  their  jealousy 
of  the  people  would  have  suggested  still 
more   innovations,  till  the  constitution 
had  acquired,  in  legal  form  as  well  as 
substance,  an   absolutely   aristocratical 
character. 

But,  while  crushing  with  deliberate  se- 
verity their  avowed  adversaries,  the  ni- 
(ing  party  had  left  one  family,  whose 
BiM«riiM  prudence  gave  no  reasonable 
*i^«*-  excuse  for  persecuting  them; 
and  wliose  popularity,  as  well  as  wealth, 
readored  the  experiment  hazardous.  The 
Medici  wtre  among  the  most  considera- 


♦  Anunirativ  pw  840. 


t  Id.,  p.  961. 


ble  of  the  new,  or  plebeian  nobility. 
From  the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  their  name  not  very  unAre- 
quently  occurs  in  the  domestic  and  mih- 
tary  annals  of  Florence.*  Salvestro  de' 
Medici,  who  had  been  partially  impUcated 
in  the  democratical  revolution  that  lasted 
fVom  1378  to  1382,  escaped  proscription 
on  the  revival  of  the  Guelf  party,  though 
some  of  his  family  were  afterward  ban- 
ished. Throughout  the  long  depression 
of  the  popular  facUon,  the  house  of  Med- 
ici was  always  regarded  as  their  conso- 
lation and  their  hope.  That  house  was 
now  represented  by  Giovanni,!  whose 
immense  wealth,  honourably  acauired  by 
commercial  dealings,  which  had  ^ready 
rendered  the  name  celebrated  in  Europe, 
was  expended  with  liberality  and  mag- 
nificence. Of  a  mild  temper,  and  averse 
to  cabals,  Giovanni  de'  Medici  did  not  at- 
tempt to  set  up  a  party,  and  contented 
himself  with  repressing  some  fresh  en- 
croachments on  the  popular  part  of  the 
constitution,  which  the  Aibizi  were  dis- 
posed to  raake.J  They,  in  their  turn, 
freely  admitted  him  to  that  share  in  pub- 
lic councils  to  which  he  was  entitled 
by  his  eminence  and  virtues;  a  proof 
that  the  spirit  of  their  administration 
was  not  illiberally  exclusive.  But  on  the 
death  of  Giovanni,  liis  son  Cosmo  de' 
Medici,  inheriting  his  father's  riches  and 
estimation,  with  more  talents  and  more 
ambition,  thought  it  time  to  avail  himself 
of  the  popularity  belonging  to  his  name. 
By  extensive  connexions  with  the  most 
eminent  men  in  Italy,  especially  with 
Sforza,  he  came  to  be  considered  as  the 
first  citizen  of  Florence.  The  oligarchy 
were  more  than  ever  unpopular.  Their 
administration,  since  1383,  had  indeed 
been  in  general  eminently  successful; 
the  acc^uisition  of  Pisa,  and  of  other  Tus- 
can cities,  had  aggrandized  the  repubUc, 
while  from  the  port  of  Leghorn  her  ships 
had  begun  to  trade  with  Alexandria,  and 
sometimtss  to  contend  with  the  Genoese.^ 

*  The  Medici  are  enumerated  by  Villam  among 
the  chiefs  of  the  Black  faction  in  1304, 1.  viil,  c 
71.  One  of  that  family  was  beheaded  by  order  of 
the  Duke  of  Athens  in  1343, 1,  xii.,  c.  2.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  Mr.  Roscoe  should  refer  their  hrst  ap- 
pearance  in  history,  as  he  seems  to  do,  to  the  8ieg» 
of  Scarperi,  in  1351. 

t  Giovanni  was  not  nearly  related  to  SaWeetro 
de*  Medici.  Their  families  are  said  per  lungo  trat- 
to  allontanarsi.— A  mmirato,  p.  092.  Nevertheless, 
his  being  drawn  gonfalonier,  m  1421,  created  a  great 
sensation  in  the  city,  and  prepared  the  way  to  the 
subsequent  revolution.— Ibid     Machiavelli,  L  iv. 

X  Machiavelli,  Istoria  Fiorent.,  1.  iv. 

^  The  Florentines  sent  their  first  merchant  ship 
to  Alexandria  in  1422,  with  great  and  anxioua 
hopes.    PrsTers  were  ordered  for  the  saccesv  of 
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But  an  Qnpro8pen)U8  war  with  Lucca  di- 
oiinished  a  reputation  which  was  never 
sustained  by  public  affection.  Cosmo 
and  his  friends  aggravated  the  errors  of 
the  government,  which,  having  lost  its 
wise  and  temperate  leader,  Nicola  di 
Uzzano,  had  fallen  into  the  rasher  hands 
of  Rinaldo  degP  Albizi.  He  incuiTed  the 
blame  of  being  the  first  aggressor  in  a 
Rtruggle  which  had  become  inevitable. 
fA.  D.  1433.]  Cosmo  was  arreated  by 
command  of  a  gonfalonier  devoted  to 
the  Albizi,  and  condemned  to  banish- 
ment. But  the  oligarchy  hsd  done  too 
much  or  too  little.  The  city  was  full  of 
his  friends  ;  the  honours  conferred  upon 
him  in  his  exile  attested  the  sentiments 
of  Italy.  Next  year  he  was  recalled  in 
triumpn  to  Florence,  and  the  Albizi  were 
comi)letely  overthrown. 

It  is  vain  to  expect,  that  a  victorious 
faction  will  scruple  to  retaliate  upon  its 
enemies  a  still  greater  measure  of  injus- 
tice than  it  experienced  at  their  hands. 
The  vanquished  have  no  rights  in  the 
eyes  of  a  conqueror.  The  sword  of  re- 
turning exiles,  flushed  by  victory,  and  in- 
censed by  suffering,  falls  successively 
upon  their  enemies,  upon  those  whom 
they  suspect  of  being  enemies,  upon 
those  who  may  herea^r  become  such. 
The  Albizi  had  in  general  Respected  the 
legal  forms  of  their  free  republic,  which 
good  citizens,  and  perhaps  themselves, 
might  hope  one  day  to  see  more  effect- 
ive. The  Medici  made  all  their  govern- 
ment conducive  to  hereditary  monarchy. 
A  multitude  of  noble  citizens  were  driv- 
en from  their  country ;  some  were  even 
put  to  death.  A  balia  was  appointed  for 
ten  years,  to  exclude  all  the  Albizi  from 
magistracy,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  secu- 
rity to  the  ruling  faction,  to  supersede 
the  legitimate  institutions  of  the  republic. 
After  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the 
dictatorial  power  was  renewed  on  pre- 
tence of  fresh  danger,  and  this  was  re- 
fieated  six  times  in  twenty-one  years.* 
n  1455  the  constitutional  mode  of  (hraw- 


the  republic  by  sea ;  and  an  embassy  despatched 
with  presents  to  concihate  the  sultan  of  Babylon, 
that  is,  of  Grand  Cairo.— Ammirato,  p.  997.  Flo- 
rence had  never  before  been  so  wealthy.  The 
circulating  money  was  reckoned  (perhaps  extrava- 
gantly) at  4,000,000  florins.  The  manufactures  of 
■ilk  and  cloth  of  ^Id  had  never  flourished  so  much. 
Architecture  revived  under  Brunelleschi ;  litera- 
ture under  Leonard  Aretin  and  Pilelfo,  p.  977. 
There  is  some  truth  in  M.  Sismondi's  remarlu 
that  the  Medici  have  derived  part  of  their  glory 
from  their  predecessors  in  {^vemment,  whom 
they  subverted,  and  whom  they  have  rendered  ob- 
•cure.  But  the  Milanese  war,  breaking  out  Id 
U23  tended  a  good  deal  to  empovertah  the  city. 
*  MachiavelTi,  L  v.    Ammirata 


ing  magistrates  was  permitted  to  reTive 
against  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  leading 
party.  They  had  good  reason  to  be  jeal- 
ous of  a  liberty  which  was  incompatible 
with  their  usurpation.  The  gonfaloniers, 
drawn  at  random  from  among  respecta- 
ble citizens,  began  to  act  with  an  inde- 
pendence to  which  the  new  oligarchy 
was  little  accustomed.  Cosmo,  indeed, 
the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  party,  per- 
ceiving that  some  who  had  acted  in  insub- 
ordination to  him  were  looking  forward 
to  the  opportunity  of  becoming  them 
selves  its  leaders,  was  not  unwilling  to 
throw  upon  them  the  unpopularity  attach 
ed  to  a  usurpation  by  which  he  had  main 
lained  his  influence.  Without  his  appa 
rent  participation,  though  not  against  his 
will,  the  free  constitution  was  again  sus 
pended  by  a  balia  appointed  for  the  nomin 
ation  of  magistrates ;  and  the  regular  draw- 
ing of  names  by  lot  was  never,  I  believe, 
restored.*  Cosmo  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  1464.  His  son,  Piero  de'  Medici, 
though  not  deficient  either  in  virtues  or 
abilities,  seemed  too  infirm  in  health  for  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  At  least 
he  could  only  be  chosen  by  a  sort  of  he- 
reditary title,  which  the  party  above  men- 
tioned, some  from  patnotic,  more  from 
selfish  motives,  were  reluctant  to  admit 
A  strong  opposition  was  raised  to  the 
family  pretensions  of  the  Medici.  Like 
all  Florentine  factions,  it  trusted  to  vio- 
lence ;  and  the  chance  of  arms  was  not 
in  its  favour.  There  is  little  to  regret  in 
the  downfall  of  that  oligarchy,  which 
had  all  the  disregard  of  popular  rights, 
without  the  generous  virtues  of  the  Me- 
dici.f  From  this  revolution  in  1466,  when 
some  of  the  most  considerable  citizens 
were  banished,  we  may  date  an  acknowl- 
edged supremacy  in  the  house  of  Medici, 
the  chief^  of  which  nominated  the  regular 
magistrates,  and  drew  to  himself  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  republic. 

The  two  sons  of  Piero,  Lorenzo  and 
Julian,  especially  the  former,  Loreosodc 
though  young  at  their  father's  Medicu 
death  [A.  D.  1469],  assumed,  by  the  re- 
quest of  their  friends,  the  reins  of  gOT- 
ernment.  It  was  impossible  that,  among 
a  people  who  had  so  manv  recollections 
to  attach  to  the  name  of  liberty,  among 
so  many  citizens  whom  their  ancieni 
constitution  invited  to  public  trust,  ihe 
control  of  a  single  family  should  excite 
no  dissatisfaction ;  and  perhaps  their  want 

*  Ammirato,  t.  ii.,  p.  S2-^7. 

t  Anmiirato,  p.  93.  Roscoe's  Lorenzo  de'  M» 
diet,  ch.  2,  MachiavelU.  Sismoodi.  Th«  iwt 
latter  are  perpetual  refereocee  in  thia  part  of  lual* 
ry,  where  no  other  is  made. 
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of  any  positive  authority  heightened  the 
appearance  of  usurpation  in  their  influ- 
ence. But,  if  the  people^s  wish  to  resifi^n 
their  freedom  gives  a  title  to  accept  the 
government  of  a  country,  the  Medici 
were  no  usurpers.  That  family  never 
lost  the  affections  of  the  populace.  The 
cry  of  Palle,  Palle  (their  armorial  distinc- 
tion), would  at  any  time  rouse  the  Flor- 
entines to  defend  the  chosen  patrons  of 
the  republic.  If  their  substantial  influ- 
ence could  before  be  questioned,  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Pazzi,  wherein  Julian  per- 
ished, excited  an  enthusiasm  for  the  sur- 
viving brother  that  never  ceased  during 
his  life.  Nor  was  this  any  thing  unnatu- 
ral, or  any  severe  reproach  to  Florence. 
All  around,  in  Lombardy  and  Romagna, 
the  lamp  of  liberUr  had  long  since  ^en 
extinguished  in  blood.  The  freedom  of 
Siena  and  Genoa  was  dearly  purchased 
by  revolutionary  proscriptions;  that  of 
Venice  was  only  a  name.  The  republic 
which  had  preserved  longest,  and  with 
greatest  purity,  that  vestal  fire,  had  at 
teast  no  relative  degradation  to  fear  in 
surrendering  herself  to  Lorenzo  de'  Me- 
dicL  I  ne^  not  in  this  place  expatiate 
upon  what  the  name  instantly  suggests, 
the  patronage  of  science  and  art,  and  the 
constellation  of  scholars  and  poets,  of 
architects  and  painters,  whose  reflected 
beams  cast  their  radiance  around  his 
head.  His  political  reputation,  though 
far  less  durable,  was  in  his  own  agd  as 
conspicuous  as  that  which  he  acquired  in 
the  history  of  letters.  Equally  active  and 
sagacious,  he  held  his  way  through  the 
varying  combinations  of  Italian  policy, 
always  with  credit,  and  generally  with 
success.  Florence,  if  not  enriched,  was 
upon  the  whole  aggrandized  during  his 
administration,  which  was  exposed  to 
some  severe  storms  from  the  unscrupu- 
lous adversaries,  Sixtus  IV.  and  Ferdi- 
nand of  Naples,  whom  he  was  compelled 
to  resist  As  a  patriot,  indeed,  we  never 
can  bestow  upon  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  the 
meed  of  disinterested  virtue.  He  com- 
pleted that  subversion  of  the  Florentine 
republic  which  his  two  immediate  ances- 
tors had  so  well  prepared.  The  two 
councils,  h^r  regular  legislature,  he  su- 
perseded by)  a  permanent  senate  of  sev- 
enty persons;*  while  the  gonfalonier  and 


*  Ammirato,  p.  145.  Machiavel  says,  I.  viii.,  that 
this  was  done  riatnngere  il  govemo,  e  che  le  de- 
liherazioni  importanti  ti  riducesaero  in  minore  nu- 
mero.  Mr.  Roacoe,  voL  ii.,  p.  53,  is  puzzled  how 
to  «xptaio  thisdiMaded  breach  of  the  people's  riffhts 
Df  his  hero.  Bat  though  it  rather  appears  from 
AmiBirato^ expressions  that  the  two  councils  were 
now  abolished,  yet  ftom  M.  Sismondi,  t.  zi.,  p.  186, 
who  quotes  an  author  I  have  not  seen,  and  from 
N2 


priors,  become  a  moek^«ry  and  pageant  to 
keep  up  the  illusion  of  li>erty,  were  taught 
that,  in  exercising  a  legitimate  authonty 
without  the  sanction  of  their  prince,  a 
name  now  first  heard  at  Florence,  they  in* 
curred  the  risk  of  punishment  for  their  ap 
dacity.*  Even  the  total  dilapidation  of  his 
commercial  wealth  was  repaired  at  the 
cost  of  the  state ;  and  the  republic  dis- 
gracefully screened  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Medici  by  her  own.f  But,  compared  with 
the  statesmen  of  his  age,  we  can  re- 

E roach  Lorenzo  with  no  heinous  crime, 
[e  had  many  enemies ;  his  descendants 
had  many  more;  but  no  unequivocal 
charge  of  treachery  or  assassination  has 
been  substantiated  against  his  memory. 
By  the  side  of  Galeazzo  or  Ludovico 
Sforza,  of  Ferdinand  or  his  son  Alfonso 
of  Naples,  of  the  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  he 
shines  with  unspotted  lustre.  [A.  D. 
1492.]  So  much  was  Lorenzo  esteemed 
by  his  contemporaries,  that  his  premature 
death  has  frequently  been  considered  as 


Nardi,  p.  7, 1  should  infer  that  they  still  formally 
subsisted. 

*  Cambi,  a  gonfalonier  of  justice,  had,  in  concert 
with  the  priors^  admonishea  soma  public  officers 
for  a  breach  of  duty.  Fu  giudicato  questo  atto 
molto  superbo,  says  Ammirato,  che  senza  partici- 
pazione  di  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  prlncipe  del  gover- 
no,  fosse  seguito,  che  in  Pisa  in  quel  tempo  si  ri- 
trovava,  p.  184.  The  gonfiilonier  was  finea  for  ex- 
ecuting his  constitutional  functions.  This  was  a 
downnght  confesfion  that  the  repuUic  was  at  an 
end ;  and  all  it  piovokes  M.  Sismondi  to  say  is 
not  too  much,  t.  zi.,  p.  345. 

t  Since  the  Medici  took  on  themselves  the  char- 
acter of  princes,  they  had  forgotten  how  to  be  mer- 
chants. But,  imprudently  enough,  they  had  not 
discontinued  their  conmierce,  which  was  of  course 
mismanaged  by  agents,  whom  they  did  not  overlook. 
The  consequence  was  the  complete  dilapidation 
of  their  vast  fortune.  The  public  rerenues  had 
been  for  some  years  applied  to  make  up  its  defi- 
ciencies. But  from  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
republic,  if  we  may  still  use  that  name,  she  should 
appear  to  have  considered  herself,  rather  than  Lo- 
renzq,  as  the  debtor.  The  interest  of  the  public 
debt  was  diminished  one  half.  Manjr  charitable  foun- 
dations were  suppressed.  The  circulating  specie 
was  taken  at  one  fifth  below  iu  nominal  value  ia 
payment  of  taxes,  while  the  government  continued 
to  issue  it  at  its  former  rate.  Thus  was  Lorenzo  re- 
imbursed a  part  of  his  loss  at  the  ezpense  of  all  his 
fellow-citizens.— Sismondi,  t  zi,  p.  347.  It  is 
sliffhtly  alluded  to  by  Machiavel. 

The  vast  expenditure  of  the  Medici  for  the  sake 
of  political  influence  would  of  itself  have  absorbed 
all  their  profits.  Cosmo  is  said  by  Guicciardini  to 
have  spent  400.000  ducats  in  building  churches, 
monasteries,  and  other  public  works, ..  i.,  p.  91 
The  ezpenses  of  the  family  between  1434  and  1471 
in  buildings,  charities,  ana  taxes  alone,  amounted 
to  663.755  florins ;  equal  in  value,  according  to  Sis- 
mondi, to  32,000,000  francs  at  present— Hist  des 
R^publ.,  t  z.,p.  173.  Thev  seem  to  have  advan 
ced  moneys  imprudently,  through  their  agents,  ts 
Rdward  iV.,  who  was  not  the  best  of  debtors.— 
Comines,  M£m.  de  Charles  VIIL,  L  vii,  c  6. 
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the  cause  of  those  unhappy  revolutions 
that  speedily  ensued,  and  which  his  fore- 
sight would,  it  was  imagined,  have  been 
able  to  prevent;  an  opinion  which,  wheth- 
er founded  in  probahility  or  otherwise, 
attests  the  common  sentiment  about  his 
character. 

If  indeed  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  could  not 
Pretensions  of  ^^0  changed  the  destinies  of 
Pran«e  upon  Italy,  however  premature  his 
Ntpies.  death  may  appear,  if  we  con- 

sider the  ordinary  duration  of  human  ex- 
istence, it  must  be  admitted,  that  for  his 
own  welfare,  perhaps  for  his  glory,  he 
had  lived  out  the  full  measure  of  his 
time.  An  age  of  new  and  uncommon 
revolutions  was  about  to  arise,  among 
the  earliest  of  which  the  temporary  down- 
fall of  his  family  was  to  be  reckoned. 
The  lon^-contested  succession  of  Na^es 
was  again  to  involve  Italy  in  war.  The 
ambition  of  strangers  was  once  more  to 
desolate  her  plains.  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Naples,  had  reigned  for  thirty  years  after 
the  discomfiture  of  his  competitor  with 
success  and  ability ;  but  with  a  degree  of 
ill  faith  as  well  as  t3rranny  towards  his 
subjects  that  rendered  his  government 
deservedly  odious.  His  son  Alfonso, 
whose  succession  seemed  now  near  at 
hand,  was  still  more  marked  by  these 
vices  than  himself.*  Meanwhile,  the 
pretensions  of  the  house  of  Anjou  had 
legally  descended,  after  the  death  of  old 
Regmer,  to  Regnier,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
his  grandson  by  a  daughter ;  whose  mar- 
riage into  the  house  of  Lorraine  had, 
however,  so  displeased  her  father,  that 
he  bequeathed  his  Neapolitan  title,  along 
with  his  real  patrimony,  the  county  of 
Provence,  to  a  count  of  Maine ;  by  whose 
testament  they  became  vested  in  the 
crown  of  France.  Louis  XI.,  while  he 
took  possession  of  Provence,  gave  him- 
self no  trouble  about  Naples.  But  Charles 
VIII.,  inheriting  his  father's  ambition 
without  that  cool  sagacity  which  restrain- 
ed it  in  general  from  impracticable  at- 
tempts, and  far  better  circumstanced  at 
home  than  Louis  had  ever  been,  was 
ripe  for  an  expedition  to  vindicate  his 
pretensions  upon  Naples,  or  even  for 
more  extensive  projects.  It  was  now 
two  centuries  since  the  kings  of  France 
had  aimed,  by  intervals,  at  conquests  in 
Italy.  Philip  the  Fair  and  his  succes- 
sors were  anxious  to  keep  up  a  connex- 
ion with  the  Guelf  party,  and  to  be  con- 


*  Comines,  who  speaks  sufficiently  ill  of  the 
fother,  sums  up  the  ion's  character  very  concisely : 
Nul  honuae  n'a  este  plus  cruel  que  lui,  ne  plus 
mauvais,  ne  plus  yicieux  et  plus  infect,  ne  plut 
gounttand  que  lui,  L  viL,  c.  13. 


sidered  its  natural  heads,  as  the  German 
emperors  were  of  the  Ghibelins.  The  long 
EngUsh  wars  changed  all  views  of  the 
court  of  France  to  self-defence.  But,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  its  plans  of  aggran- 
dizement beyond  the  Alps  began  to  re- 
vive. Several  times,  as  I  have  mention- 
ed, the  republic  of  Genoa  put  itself  under 
the  dominion  of  France.  The  dukes  of 
Savoy,  possessing  most  part  of  Pied- 
mont, and  masters  of  the  mountain-pass- 
es, were,  by  birth,  intermarriage,  and 
habitual  policy,  completely  dedicated  to 
the  French  interests.*  In  the  former  wars 
of  Ferdinand  against  the  house  of  Anjou, 
Pope  Pius  II.,  a  very  enlightened  states- 
man, foresaw  the  danger  of  Italy  from 
the  prevailing  influence  of  France,  and 
deprecated  the  introduction  of  her  ar- 
mies.f  But  at  that  time  the  central  parts 
of  Lombardy  were  held  by  a  man  equally 
renowned  as  a  soldier  and  a  pohtician, 
Francesco  Sforza.  Conscious  that  a 
claim  upon  his  own  domimons  subsisted 
in  the  house  of  Orleans,  he  maintained  a 
strict  alliance  with  the  Aragonese  d3mas- 
ty  at  Naples,  as  having  a  common  interest 
against  France.  But  after  his  death  the 
connexion  between  Milan  and  Naples 
came  to  be  weakened.  In  the  new  sys- 
tem of  alliances,  Milan  and  Florence, 
sometimes  including  Venice,  were  com- 
bined af^ainst  Ferdinand  and  Sixtus  IV., 
an  unprmcipled  and  restless  pontiff.  Lu- 
dovico  Sforza,  who  had  usuiped  the 
guardianship  of  his  nephew,  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  found,  as  that  young  man  ad- 
vanced to  maturity,  that  one  crime  requir- 
ed to  be  completed   by  another.    To 


*  Denina,  Storia  dell*  Italia  Occidentale,  t  ii., 
passim.  Louis  XI.  treated  Savor  as  a  fief  of 
France;  interfering  in  all  its  afifairs,  and  even 
taking  on  himself  the  regency  after  the  death  of 
Philibert  I.,  under  pietence  of  preventing  disor- 
ders, p.  185.  The  Man]uis  of  Saluzzo,  who  pos- 
sessea  considerable  territories  yi  the  south  of  Pied 
mont,  had  done  homage  to  France  ever  since  1353 


(p.  40),  though  to  the  iniury  of  his  real  superior, 
tne  Ihike  of  Savoy.  This  gave  France  another 
pretext  for  interference  in  Italy,  p.  187. 

t  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  in  a  conference  with  Phie 
n.  at  Florence,  havmg  expressed  his  surprise 
that  the  pope  should  support  Ferdinand :  Fontifey 
hand  ferendum  fuisse  ait,  regem  a  se  constitutum, 
armis  ejici,  neque  id  Italie  tibertati  conducere; 
Oallos,  si  regnum  obtinuissent,  Senas  baud  dnbiA 
subacturos ;  Florentines  adversus  lilia  nihil  actu- 
ros;  Borsiom  Mutins  ducem  Gallis  galliorem 
vtderi;  Flaminis  regulot  ad  Francos  indinai^; 
Oenuam  Francis  subesse,  et  civitatem  AstensMn ; 
si  pontifex  Romanus  ali^uando  Francorum  amicus 
assumatur,  nihil  reliqui  in  ItaliA  remanere  good 
non  transeat  in  Gallorum  nomen ;  tueri  se  Itauan, 
dum  Ferdinandum  tueretur. — Coinmentar.'Pii  Se* 
cuodi,  1.  iv.,  p.  96.  Spondanns,  who  led  me  to  thia 
passage,  is  very  angry ;  but  the  year  1494  proved 
Plus  n.  to  be  a  wary  statesman. 
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depose  and  murder  his  ward  was  how- 
ever a  scheme  that  prudence,  though  not 
conscience,  bade  him  hesitate  to  execute. 
He  had  rendered  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
and  Piero  de'  Medici,  Lorenzo's  heir,  his 
decided  enemies.  A  revolution  at  Milan 
would  be  the  probable  result  of  his  con- 
tiifliing  hi  usurpation.  [A.  D.  1439.]  In 
these  circumstances,  Ludovico  Sforza 
excited  the  King  of  France  to  midertake 
the  conquest  of  Naples.* 

So  long  as  the  tluree  great  nations  of 
Europe  were  unable  to  put  forth  their 
natural  strength  through  internal  separa- 
tion or  foreign  war,  the  Italians  had  so 
little  to  dread  for  their  independence, 
that  their  policy  was  altogether  directed 
to  regulating  the  domestic  balance  of 
power  among  themselves.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  more  en- 
larged view  of  Europe  would  have  mani- 
fested the  necessity  of  reconciling  petty 
animosities,  and  sacrificing  petty  ambi- 
Uon,  in  order  to  preserve  the  nationality 
of  their  governments ;  not  by  attempting 
to  melt  down  Lombards  and  Neapolitans, 
principalities  and  republics,  into  a  single 
monarchy,  but  by  the  more  just  and  ra- 
tional scheme  of  a  common  federation. 
The  politicians  of  Italy  were  abundantly 
competent,  as  far  as  cool  and  clear  uxk- 


derstandings  could  render  them,  to  per- 
ceive the  interests  of  their  country.  But 
it  is  the  will  of  Providence,  that  the  high- 
est and  surest  wisdom,  even  in  matters 
of  policy,  should  never  be  unconnected 
with  virtue.  In  relieving  himself  from  an 
immediate  danger,  Ludovico  Sforza  over^ 
looked  the  consideration  that  the  pre- 
sumptive  heir  of  the  King  of  Franco 
claimed  by  an  ancient  title  that  principal- 
ity of  Milan,  which  he  was  compassing 
by  usurpation  and  murder.  But  neither 
Milan  nor  Naples  was  free  from  other 
claimants  than  France,  nor  was  she  re- 
served to  enjoy  unmolested  the  spoil  of 
Italy.  A  louder  and  a  louder  strain  of 
warlike  dissonance  will  be  heard  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  gulf.  The  dark  and  wilv 
Ferdinand,  the  rash  and  lively  Maximil- 
ian,  are  preparing  to  hasten  into  the  lists ; 
the  schemes  of  ambition  are  assuming 
a  more  comprehensive  aspect ;  and  the 
controversy  of  Neapolitan  succession 
is  to  expand  into  the  long  rivalry  be- 
tween the  houses  of  France  and  Austria. 
But  here,  while  Italy  is  still  untouched, 
and  before  as  yet  the  first  lances  of 
France  gleam  along  the  defiles  of  the 
Alps,  we  close  the  history  of  the  Middle 
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ajngdom  of  the  Visigoths.— Conqaest  of  Spain  bv 
Uw  Moors. — Gradual  Revival  of  the  Spanish 
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fte  history  of  Spain  during  the  mid- 
dle ^es  ought  to  commence  with  the 

•  Guicciardini,  L  i 


dynasty  of  the  Visigoths ;  a  na-  King«iom  or 
tion  among  the  first  that  assault-  visigotbs  in 
ed  and  overthrew  the  Roman  ***"* 
Empire,  and  whose  establishment  prece- 
ded by  nearly  half  a  century  the  invasion 
of  Clovis.  Vanquished  by  that  conquer- 
or in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  the  Gothic 
monarchs  lost  their  extensive  dominions 
in  Gaul,  and  transferred  their  residence 
from  Toulouse  to  Toledo.  But  I  hold 
the  annals  of  barbarians  so  unworthy  of 
remembrance,  that  I  will  not  detain  the 
reader  by  naming  one  sovereign  of  that 
obscure  race.  The  Merovingian  Jdn^s  of 
France  were  perhaps  as  deeply  stained 
by  atrocious  crimes,  but  their  history} 
sughtly  as  I  have  noticed  it,  is  th|)  neces- 
sary foundation  of  that  of  Charlemagne, 
and  illustrates  the  feudal  system  and 
constitutional  antiquities  of  France.  If 
those  of  Castile  had  been  equally  inter- 
esting to  the  historical  student,  I  should 
have  taken  the  same  pa'ms  to  trace  ^eir 
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original  in  the  Gothic  monarchy.  For 
that  is  at  least  as  much  the  primary 
source  of  the  old  Castilian  constitution, 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  polity  of  our  own. 
It  may,  however,  sumce  to  mention,  that 
it  differed  in  several  respects  from  that 
of  the  Franks  during  the  same  period. 
The  crown  was  less  hereditary,  or  at 
least  the  regular  succession  was  more 
frequently  disturbed.  The  prelates  had  a 
still  more  commanding  influence  in  tem- 
poral government.  The  distinction  of 
Romans  and  barbarians  was  less  marked, 
the  laws  more  uniform,  and  approaching 
neariy  to  the  imperial  code.  The  power 
of  the  sovereign  was  perhaps  more  lim- 
ited by  an  aristocratical  council  than  in 
France,  but  it  never  yielded  to  the  dan- 
gerous influence  of  mayors  of  the  palace. 
Civil  wars  and  disputed  successions  were 
very  frequent,  but  the  integrity  of  the 
kingdom  was  not  violated  by  the  custom 
of  partition. 

Spain,  after  remaining  for  nearly  three 
Conquert  centuries  in  the  possession  of  the 
by  the  Visigoths,  fell  under  the  yoke  of 
■•'~****  the  Saracens  in  719.  The  fer- 
vid and  irresistible  enthusiasm  which  dis- 
tinguished the  youthful  period  of  Ma- 
hometanism,  might  sufficiently  account 
for  this  conquest ;  even  if  we  could  not 
assign  additional  causes, — ^the  factions 
which  divided  the  Goths,  the  resentment 
of  disappointed  pretenders  to  the  throne, 
the  provocations  of  Count  Julian,  and  the 
temerity  that  risked  the  fate  of  an  em- 

fire  on  the  chances  of  a  single  battle, 
t  is  more  surprising,  that  a  remnant  of 
this  ancient  monarchy  should  not  only 
have  preserved  its  national  liberty  and 
name  in  the  northern  mountains,  but 
waged  for  some  centuries  a  successful, 
and  generally  an  offensive  warfare  against 
the  conquerors,  till  the  balance  was  com- 
pletely turned  in  its  favour,  and  the 
Moors  were  compelled  to  maintain  almost 
as  obstinate  and  protracted  a  contest  for 
a  small  portion  of  the  peninsula.  But  the 
Arabian  monarchs  or  Cordova  found  in 
their  success  and  imagined  security  a  pre- 
text for  indolence ;  even  in  the  cultivation 
of  science,  and  contemplation  of  the  mag- 
nifcent  architecture  of  their  mosques 
and  palaces,  they  forgot  their  poor  but 
daring  enemies  m  the  Asturias;  while, 
•ccoraing  to  the  nature  of  despotism,  the 
fruits  of  wisdom  or  bravery  in  one  gen- 
eration were  lost  in  the  follies  and  ef- 
feminacy of  the  next.  Their  kingdom 
was  dismembered  by  successful  rebels, 
who  formed  the  states  of  Toledo,  Hues- 
ca,  Saragosa,  and  others  less  eminent; 
and  these,  in  their  own  mutual  contests, 


not  only  relaxed  their  natural  enmity  to- 
wards the  Christian  princes,  but  some* 
times  sought  their  aUiance.* 

The  last  attack,  which  seemed  to  en- 
danger the  reviving  monarchy  of  Kinpioai 
Spain,  was  that  of  Almanzor,  the  ^  ^^'^ 
illustrious  vizier  of  Haccham  II.,  towards 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  wherein  th^ 
city  of  Leon,  and  even  the  shrine  of  Com 
postella,  were  burnt  to  the  gromid.  Foi 
some  ages  before  this  transient  reflux 
gradual  encroachments  had  been  made 
upon  the  Saracens;  and  the  kingdom, 
oripnally  styled  of  Oviedo,  the  seat  of 
which  was  removed  to  Leon  in  914,  had 
extended  its  boundary  to  the  Duero,  and 
even  to  the  mountainous  chain  of  the 
Guadarrama.  The  province  of  old  Cas- 
tile, thus  denominated,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  from  the  castles  erected,  while 
it  remained  a  march  or  frontier  against 
the  Moors,  was  governed  by  herediUury 
counts,  elected  originally  by  the  provin- 
cial aristocracy,  and  virtually  independ- 
ent, it  seems  probable,  of  the  kings  of 
Leon,  though  commonly  serving  them  in 
war,  as  brethren  of  the  same  faith  and 
nation.f 

While  the  kings  of  Leon  were  thus  occu- 
pied in  recovering  the  western  provinces, 
another  race  of  Christian  princes  grew  up 
silently  under  the  shadow  of  the  Pyrene- 
an  mountains.  Nothing  can  be  Kingdom  •€ 
more  obscure  than  the  begin-  Navarro  tad 
nings  of  those  little  states,  ^'■«**' 
which  were  formed  in  Navarre  and  the 
country  of  Soprarbe.  They  might  per- 
haps be  sdmost  contemporaneous  with  the 
Moorish  conquests.  On  both  sides  of  the 
Pyrenees  dwelt  an  aboriginal  people ;  the 
last  to  undergo  the  yoke,  and  who  had  nev- 
er acquired  the  language,  of  Rome.  We 
know  little  of  these  intrepid  mountain- 
eers in  the  dark  period  which  elapsed 
under  the  Gothic  and  Frank  dynasties* 
till  we  find  them  cuttipg  off  the  rear- 
guard of  Chariemagne  in  Roncesvalles, 

*■  Cardonne,  Hitt.  de  PAfriqne  et  de  rEspagne. 

t  According  to  Roderic  of  Toledo,  one  of  the 
earliest  Spanish  historians,  though  not  older  tbmn 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  nobles 
of  Castile,  in  the  reign  of  Froila,  about  the  year 
924,  sibi  et  poeteris  providerunt,  et  duos  milifces  non 
de  potentiohbus,  sed  def  rudentioribus  elegerunt, 
quod  et  indices  statuerunt,  ut  dissentiones  patria 
et  qoerefantium  causa  suo  judicio  sopireotor,  1.  %^ 
c.  1.  Several  other  passages  in  the  same  wqIEot 
prove  that  the  counts  of  Casiile  were  nearly  iilfe- 
pendent  of  Leon,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand Gonsalvo  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  ttata* 
ry.  Ex  quo  iste  suscepit  sn«  patrie  comfltatum. 
cessaverunt  reges  Astunamm  maoleacere  In  Cas- 
tellam,  et  a  flumine  PisoricA  nihil  ampUus^indtci 
runt,  1.  v.,  c.  2.  Marina,  in  his  Ensayo  Hiatoiica 
Critico,  is  disposed  to  controTert  this  &ci 
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and  maintaining  at  least  their  indepead- 
encA,  ^ough  seldom,  like  the  kings  of 
Astunas,  wagincr  offensive  war  against 
the  Saracens.  The  town  of  Jaca,  situa- 
ted among  long  narrow  valleys  that  in- 
tersect the  southern  ridges  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, was  the  capital  of  a  little  free  state, 
which  afterward  expanded  into  the  mon- 
archy of  Aragon.*  A  territory  rather 
more  extensive  belonged  to  Navarre,  the 
Kings  of  which  fixed  their  seat  at  Pam- 
pelona.  Biscay  seems  to  have  been  di- 
Tided  between  this  kingdom  and  that  of 
Leon.  The  connexion  of  Aragon  or  So- 
prarbe  and  Navarre  was  very  intimate, 
and  they  were  often  united  under  a  single 
chief. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centu- 
Kiagdomor  ry,  Sancho  the  Great,  king  of 
CMiiie.  Navarre  and  Aragon,  was  ena- 
bled to  render  his  second  son,  Ferdinand, 
count,  or,  as  he  assumed  the  title.  King 
of  Castile.  This  effectually  dismember- 
ed that  province  from  the  kingdom  of 
Leon ;  but  their  union  soon  became  more 
complete  than  ever,  though  with  a  re- 
versed supremacy.  Bermudo  III. ,  king  of 
Leon,  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  new  king 
of  Castile,  who  had  married  his  sister; 
and  Ferdinand,  in  her  right  or  in  that  of 
conquest,  became  master  of  the  united 
monarchy.  This  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  the  Christian  states  enabled 
them  to  direct  a  more  unremitting  ener- 
gy against  their  ancient  enemies,  who 
were  now  sensibly  weakened  bv  the  va- 
rious causes  of  decline  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  During  the  eleventh 
century,  the  Spaniards  were  almost  al- 
ways superior  in  the  field;  the  towns, 


*  The  Faeros,  or  written  laws  of  Jaca,  were 
Mjliaps  more  ancient  than  any  local  coatomanr  in 
jBurope.  Alfonso  II I.  confirms  them  by  name  otthe 
ancient  usases  of  Jaca.  They  prescribe  the  de- 
scent of  lands  and  moveables,  as  well  as  the  elec- 
tion of  municipal  ma^rates.  The  following  law, 
which  enjoins  the  rising  in  arms  on  a  sudden  emer- 
-ftncy,  illustrates,  with  a  sort  of  romantic  wildness, 
die  manners  of  a  pastoral  but  warlike  people,  and 
reminds  us  of  a  well-known  passage  in  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake.  De  appellitis  ila  statuimus.  Cum  hom- 
ines de  Tinip,  vel  qui  staiit  in  Tnonti^nl^  cum  suis 
^fttWia  [gr^gibus]^  midierint  a;.»|:ii'JiTuin  ,  omnes 
dpini  artna^  ct  dimifiis  gntii^tys,  ct  unuiihus  aliis 
0Qts  &£i<^nd  im  [  negoiib  ]  tequ atit  m  r  fippi^  9  J  i  l  u  m.  Et 
m  itli  qui  faennt  maeia  Tcinntip  inv^neruu  m  villA 
i^'J^giq  projiimi  apfieriiio  [cltfeflt  aliquid  ']  omnes 
^tKn  QOndfiia  fijerint  ng-reAsi  tunc  Til  lam  iliam,  qus 
Ufdjna  socuta  est  appejUituinT  peceat  rbtolvant] 
laoam  bicc^im  [vaccstnj ;  et  unniujiusqu^  homo  ex 
ifhi  qui  taMiU9  ie<;at(ia  ««l  app<}illilum,  el  quem 
iQapi  r^moti  prEcescerint^  pecot  trf<ft  aolido^,  quo- 
HuA  nobis  videbitar,  partier>doa.  Tamerj  in  JacA 
«t  \u  ^]s  vUlU^  sint  aliqui  nomtnati  et  cefti,  quos 
vk^errni  con^ukv,  qvii  r^m^neant  ad  vill^Ji  costo- 
:Aiwas  et  dereni!:&&iid^}.— BianeiB  CtHnmeiUaria  in 
ftcbotti  Mispaxua  lilusuata,  p,  S9$. 


which  they  beean  by  pillaging,  they  gradu- 
ally possessed ;  their  valour  was  height- 
ened by  the  customs  of  chivalry,  and 
inspired  by  the  example  of  the  Cid;  and, 
before  the  end  of  this  age,  Alonso  VI.  re- 
covered the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  mon- 
archy, the  city  of  Toledo.  This  capmre  or 
was  the  severest  blow  which  the  Toledo, 
Moors  had  endured,  and  an  unequivocal 
symptom  of  that  change  in  their  relative 
strength  which,  from  being  so  gradual, 
was  the  more  irretrievable.  Calamitiee 
scarcely  inferior  fell  upon  them  in  a  dif- 
ferent Quarter.  The  kings  of  Aragon  (a 
title  belonging  originally  to  a  little  dis- 
trict upon  the  river  of  that  name)  had 
been  cooped  up  almost  in  the  mountains 
by  the  small  Moorish  states  north  of  the 
Ebro,  especially  that  of  Huesca.  About 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  they 
began  to  attack  their  neighbours  with 
success;  the  Moors  lost  one  town  after 
another,  tiU,  in  1118,  exposed  and  weak- 
ened by  the  reduction  of  all  these  places, 
the  city  of  Saragosa,  in  which  a  And  sara- 
line  of*^  Mahometan  princes  had  r*«- 
flourished  for  several  a^es,  became  the 
prize  of  Alfonso  I.,  and  me  capital  of  his 
kingdom.  The  southern  parts  of  what 
is  now  the  province  of  Aragon  were  suc- 
cessively reduced  during  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury; while  all  new  Castile  and  Estre- 
madura  became  annexed  in  the  same 
epulual  manner  to  the  dominion  of  the 
descendants  of  Alfonso  VI. 

Although  the  feudal  system  cannot 
be  said  to  have  obtained  in  the  j^^^  ^^. 
kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile,  uing  the 
their  peculiar  situation  gave  the  JJJ^^ 
aristocracy  a  great  desil  of  the  ^ 
same  power  and  independence  which 
resulted  in  France  and  Germany  from 
that  institution.  The  territory  succes- 
sively recovered  from  the  Moors,  like 
waste  lands  reclaimed,  could  have  no 
proprietor  but  the  conc^uerors;  and  the 
prospect  of  such  acauisitions  was  a  con- 
stant incitement  to  the  nobility  of  Spain, 
especially  to  those  who  had  settled  them- 
selves on  the  Castilian  frontier.  In  their 
new  conquests,  they  built  towns  and 
invited  Christian  settlers,  the  Saracen 
inhabitants  being  commonly  expelled, 
or  voluntarily  retreating  to  the  safer 
provinces  of  the  south.  Thus  Burgos  was 
settled  by  a  count  of  Castile  about  880 ;  an- 
other fixed  his  seat  at  Osma;  a  third 
at  Sepulveda;  a  fourth  at  Salamanca. 
These  cities  were  not  free  from  inces- 
sant peril  of  a  sudden  attack  till  the  union 
of  the  two  kijjgdoms  under  Ferdinand  L, 
and,  consequently,  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing in  exe^ise  a  numerous  and  armed 
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population  gtiye  a  character  of  personal 
nreedom  and  privilege  to  the  inferior 
classes,  which  they  hardly  possessed  at 
80  early  a  period  in  any  other  monarchy. 
Villanaffe  seems  never  to  have  been 
established  in  the  Hispano-Gothic  king- 
doms Leon  and  Castile ;  though  I  confess 
it  was  far  from  being  unknown  in  that 
of  Aragon,  which  had  formed  its  institu- 
tions on  a  feudal  pattern.  Since  nothing 
makes  us  forget  the  arbitrary  distinctions 
of  rank  so  much  as  participation  in  any 
common  calamity,  every  man  who  had 
escaped  the  great  shipwreck  of  liberty 
and  reli^on  in  the  mountains  of  Astun- 
as  was  mvested  with  a  personal  dignity, 
which  gave  him  value  m  his  own  eyes 
and  tibose  of  his  country.  It  is  probably 
this  sentiment,  transnutted  to  posterity, 
and  gradually  fixing  the  national  charac- 
ter, that  has  produced  the  elevation  of 
manner  remarked  by  travellers  in  the 
Castilian  peasant.  But  while  these  ac- 
quisitions of  the  nobilitv  promoted  the 
grand  object  of  winning  back  the  penin- 
sula from  its  invaders,  they  by  no  means 
invigorated  ihe  government,  or  tended  to 
domestic  tranquillity. 

A  more  interesting  method  of  securing 
Q,grt««d  ^^®  public  defence  was  by  the 
towns  or  institution  of  chartered  towns 
Moiniiraidafl.  or  communities.  These  were 
established  at  an  earlier  period  than  in 
France  and  England,  and  were  in  some 
degree  of  a  peculiar  description.  Instead 
of  purchasing  their  immunities,  and  al- 
most their  personal  freedom,  at  the  hands 
of  a  master,  the  burgesses  of  Castilian 
towns  were  invested  with  civil  rights  and 
extensive  property  on  the  more  liberal 
condition  of  protecting  their  country. 
The  earliest  instance  of  the  erection  of  a 
community  is  in  1020,  when  Alfonso  V., 
in  the  cortes  at  Leon,  established  the  priv- 
ileges of  that  city  with  a  regular  code  of 
laws,  by  which  its  magistrates  should 
be  governed.  The  citizens  of  Carrion, 
Llanes,  and  other  towns,  were  incorpo- 
rated by  the  same  prince.  Sancho  the 
Great  gave  a  similar  constitution  to  Nax- 
ara.  Sepulveda  had  its  code  of  laws  in 
1076  from  Alfonso  VI. ;  in  the  same  reign 
Logrono  andSahagun  acquired  their  priv- 
ileges, and  Salamanca  not  long  after- 
wsurd.  The  fuero,  or  original  charter  of 
a  Spanish  community,  was  properly  a 
compact,  by  which  the  king  or  lord 
granted  a  town  and  adjacent  district  to 
we  burgesses,  with  various  privileges, 
and  especially  that  of  choosing  magis- 
trates and  a  common  council,  who  were 
bound  to  conform  themselves  to  the  laws 
prescribed  by  the  foimder.    These  laws. 


civil  as  weU  as  criminal,  though  essen- 
tially derived  fh)m  the  ancient  code  of 
the  Visigoths,  which  continued  to  be  the 
common  law  of  Castile  till  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  century,  varied  from  each 
other  in  particular  usages,  which  had 
probably  |nrown  up  and  been  established 
m  these  districts  oefore  their  legal  con- 
firmation.  The  territory  held  by  char- 
tered towns  was  frequently  very  exten- 
sive, far  beyond  any  comparison  vrith 
coiporations  in  our  own  country  or  in 
France ;  including  the  estates  of  private 
landholders,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  the  municipality,  as  well 
as  its  inalienable  demesnes,  allotted  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  magistrates  and 
other  public  expenses.  In  every  town 
the  king  i^)pointed  a  governor  to  receive 
the  usual  tributes,  and  watch  over  the 
police  and  the  fortified  places  within  the 
district ;  but  the  administration  of  justice 
was  exclusively  reserved  to  the  inhabi- 
tants and  their  elected  judges.  Even  the 
executive  power  of  the  royal  ofllcer  was 
regarded  with  jealousy;  he  was  forbid- 
den to  use  violence  towards  any  one 
without  legal  process  ;  and,  by  the  fhero 
of  Lo^no,  if  he  attempted  to  enter  for- 
cibly into  a  private  house,  he  might  be 
killed  with  impunity.  These  democrat- 
ical  customs  were  altered  in  the  four 
teenth  century  by  Alfonso  XI.,  who 
vested  the  municipal  administration  in  a 
small  number  of  jurats  or  regidors.    A 

Sretext  for  this  was  found  in  some  disor- 
ers  to  which  popular  elections  had  led ; 
but  the  real  motive,  of  course,  must  have 
been  to  secure  a  greater  influence  for  the 
crown,  as  in  simuar  innovations  of  some 
English  kings. 

In  recompense  for  such  liberal  conces 
sions,  the  incorporated  towns  were  bound 
to  certain  money  pa)rments  and  to  mili- 
tary service.  This  was  absolutely  due 
from  every  inhabitant,  without  dispensa- 
tion or  substitution,  unless  in  case  of  in- 
firmity. The  royal  governor  and  the  ma- 
gistrates, as  in  the  simple  times  of  prim- 
itive Rome,  raised  and  commanded  the 
militia ;  who,  in  a  service  always  short, 
and  for  the  most  part  necessary,  pre- 
served that  delightful  consciousness  of 
freedom,  under  the  standard  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens  and  chosen  leaders,  which 
no  mere  soldier  can  enjoy.  Every  maa 
of  a  certain  property  was  bound  to  ser^ 
on  horseback,  and  was  exempted  in  ie- 
turn  from  the  payment  of  taxes.  'Fbti 
produced  a  distmction  between  the  enM- 
leros,  or  noble  class,  and  the  pecher^y  or 
payers  of  tribute.  But  the  distmction 
appears  to  have  been  founded  only  upon 
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weahli,a8  m  tbe  Roman  equites,  and  not 
apon  hereditary  rank,  though  it  most 
likely  prepared  the  way  for  the  latter. 
The  horses  of  these  caballeros  could  not 
be  seized  for  debt ;  in  some  cases  they 
were  exclusively  eligible  to  magistracy ; 
and  their  honour  was  protected  by  laws 
which  rendered  it  highly  penal  to  insult 
or  molest  them.  But  the  civil  rights  of 
rich  and  poor  in  courts  of  justice  were  as 
equal  as  in  England.* 

The  process  of  the  Christian  arms  in 
Military  Spain  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to 
"*«^  another  remarkable  feature  in  the 
constitution  of  that  country,  the  miUtary 
orders.  These  had  already  been  tried 
with  signal  effect  in  Palestine ;  and  the 
similar  circumstances  of  Spain  easily  led 
to  an  adoption  of  the  same  policy.  In  a 
very  few  years  after  the  first  institution 
of  the  Knights  Templars,  they  were  en- 
dowed with  great  estates,  or  rather  dis- 
tricts, won  from  the  Moors,  on  condition 
of  defending  their  own  and  the  national 
territory.  These  lay  chiefly  in  the  parts 
of  Aragon  beyond  the  Ebro,  the  conquest 
of  which  was  then  recent  and  insecure,  f 
So  extraordinary  was  the  respect  for  this 
order,  and  that  of  St.  John,  and  so  power- 
ful the  conviction  that  the  hope  of  Chris- 
tendom rested  upon  their  valour,  that  Al- 
fonso the  First,  kin?  of  Aragon,  dying 
childless,  bequeathed  to  them  his  whole 
kin^om ;  an  example  of  liberality,  says 
Manana,  to  surprise  future  times,  and  dis- 
please his  own.!  The  states  of  Aragon 
annulled,  as  may  be  supposed,  this  strange 
testament ;  but  the  successor  of  Alfonso 
was  obliged  to  pacify  the  ambitious 
knights  by  immense  concessions  of  mo- 
ney and  territory ;  stipulating  even  not  to 
make  peace  with  the  Moors  against  then: 
will.^  In  imitation  of  these  great  mili- 
tary orders,  common  to  all  Christendom, 
there  arose  three  Spanish  institutions  of 
a  similar  kind,  the  orders  of  Calatrava, 
Santiago,  and  Alcantara.  The  first  of 
these  was  established  in  1158;  the  sec- 
ond and  most  famous  had  its  charter 
from  tbe  pope  in  1175,  though  it  seems 
to  have  existed  previously;   the  third 

♦  I  mm  indebted  for  thi«  account  of  mnnicipal 
towM  in  Oastile  to  a  book  published  at  Madrid  in 
1808,  immediately  after  tne  revolution,  br  the 
Doctor  Marina,  a  canon  of  the  chnrch  of  St.  laidor, 
•n^Ued,  Ensayo  Historico-Critico  sobre  la  antigua 
legMadoD  y  principalea  cuerpos  legales  de  los  rey- 
oof  4b  hyon  y  CastiUa,  eapeciahnent  sobre  el  co- 
difoAiD.  Alooso  el  Sabio,  conocido  con  el  nombre 
4e  faw  Siete  Partidas.  This  work  is  perhafw  not 
easily  ta  be  procured  in  England :  but  an  article  in 
the  Ediidnirg;!!  Review,  No.  XLIIL,  will  convey  a 
soflkient  notion  of  its  contents. 

f  Meriftiia,  Hist  Hispan..  1.  x.,  c.  10. 


branched  off  ih)m  that  of  Calatrava  at  a 
subsequent  time.*  These  were  military 
colleges,  having  their  walled  towns  in 
different  parts  of  Castile,  and  governed 
by  an  elective  grand  master,  whose  inf  u- 
ence  in  the  state  was  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  any  of  the  nobility.  In  the  civil 
dissensions  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  the  chiefs  of  these  iiicorpo* 
rated  knights  were  often  very  prominent. 
The  kmgdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile 
were  unwisely  divided  anew  by  pinai  union 
Alfonso  VII.,  between  his  sous  of  Loon  and 
Sancho  and  Ferdinand,  and  this  ^*®**'*- 
produced  not  only  a  separation,  but  a  re 
vival  of  the  ancient  jealousy,  with  fre- 
quent  wars,  for  near  a  century.  At 
length,  in  1238,  Ferdinand  III.,  king  of 
Castile,  reunited  for  ever  the  two  branches 
of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  He  employed 
their  joint  strength  against  the  Moors, 
whose  dominion,  though  it  still  embraced 
the  finest  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  was 
sinking  by  internal  weakness,  and  had 
never  recovered  a  tremendous  defeat  at 
Bancs  di  Toloso,  a  few  miles  from  Bay- 
len,  in  1210.t  Ferdinand,  bursting,  into 
Andalusia,  took  its  great  capi-  conquest  of 
tal,  the  city  of  Cordova  [A.  D.  Andalusia, 
1236],  not  less  ennobled  by  the  cultivation 
of  Arabian  science,  and  by  the  names  of 
Avicenna  and  Averroes,  than  by  the 
splendid  works  of  a  rich  and  mumficent 
dynasty-t  ^^  ^  few  years  more,  Seville 
was  added  to  his  conquests,  and  the 
Moors  lost  their  favourite  regions  on 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir.  And  Valencia. 
James  I.  of  Aragon,  the  victories  of 
whose  long  reign  gave  him  the  surname 
of  Conqueror,  reduced  the  city  and  king- 
dom of  Valencia,  the  Balearic  Isles,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Murcia ;  but  the  last  was 


»  L.  xi.,  c.  6, 13 ;  1.  xii.,  c.  3. 

t  A  letter  of  Alfonso  IX.,  who  gained  this  Tictory, 
to  Pope  Innocent  ill.,  puts  the  loss  of  the  Moors 
at  180,000  men.  The  Arabian  historians,  though 
without  specifying  numbers,  seem  to  confirm  this 
immense  slaughter,  which  nevertheless  it  is  diifi 
cult  to  conceive  before  the  invention  of  gunpow 
der,  or  indeed  since.->Cardonne,  t.  il,  p.  327. 

%  If  we  can  rely  on  a  Moorish  author,  quoted  b 
Cardonne  (l.  i.,  p.  337),  the  city  of  Cordova  con 
tained,  I  Jknow  not  exactly  in  what  century 
200,000  houses,  600  mosques,  and  000  public  baths. 
There  were  12,000  towns  and  villages  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  mines  m  gold  and  silver 
were  veiy  productive.  And  the  revenues  of  the 
khalifs  01  Cordova  are  said  to  have  an  ounted  to 
130,000,000  of  French  money :  besides  lar^e  con- 
tributions that,  according  to  the  practice  of  orien- 
tal governments,  were  paid  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Other  proofs  of  tne  extraordinary  opulence 
and  splendour  of  this  monarchy  are  dispersed  in 
Cardonne*s  work,  from  which  they  have  been 
chiefly  borrowed  by  later  writers.  The  splendid 
engravings  in  Murphy's  Moorish  antiquities  of 
Spain  illuftrate  this  subject 
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annexed,  according  to  'compact,  to  the 
crown  of  Castile. 

It  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
Ezpuiiionof  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
the  Moors  teenth  century,  when  the  splen- 
iMg  deteyed.  ^j^  conquests  of  Ferdinand  and 
James  had  planted  the  Christian  banner 
on  the  three  principal  Moorish  cities,  that 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  were  yet  to 
elapse  before  the  rescue  of  Spain  from 
their  yoke  should  be  completed.  Ambi- 
tion, religious  zes^,  national  enmity,  could 
not  be  supposed  to  pause  in  a  career 
which  now  seemed  to  be  obstructed  by 
ZXLch  moderate  difficulties;  but  we  find, 
on  the  contrary,  the  exertions  of  the 
Spaniards  begin  from  this  time  to  relax, 
and  their  acquisitions  of  territory  to  be- 
come more  slow.  One  of  the  causes, 
undoubtedly,  that  produced  this  unex- 
pected protraction  of  the  contest,  was 
the  superior  means  of  resistance  which 
the  Moors  found  in  retreating.  Their 
population,  spread  originally  over  the 
whole  of  Spain,  was  now  condensed,  and, 
if  I  may  so  say,  become  no  further  com- 
pressible, in  a  single  province.  It  had 
been  mingled,  in  the  northern  and  central 
parts,  with  the  Mozarabic  Christians, 
their  subjects  and  tributaries,  not  perhaps 
treated  with  much  injustice,  yet  naturally 
and  irremediably  their  enemies.  Toledo 
and  Saragosa,  when  they  fell  under  a 
Christian  sovereign,  were  full  of  these 
inferior  Christians,  whos©  long  inter- 
course with  their  masters  has  infused  the 
tones  and  dialect  of  Arabia  into  the  lan- 
guage of  Castile.*  But  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Moors,  exasperated  by  de- 
feat, and  jealous  of  secret  disaffection, 
began  to  persecute  their  Christian  sub- 
jects, till  tney  renounced  or  fled  for  their 
religion;  so  that,  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces, scarcely  any  professors  of  C5hris- 
tianity  were  left  at  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand's invasion.  An  equally  severe  pol- 
icy was  adopted  on  the  other  side.  The 
Moors  had  been  permitted  to  dwell  in  Sa- 
ragosa, as  the  Christians  had  dwelt  be- 
fore, subjects,  not  slaves ;  but,  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Seville,  they  were  entirely  ex- 
pelled, and  new  settlers  invited  from 
every  part  of  S  pain.  The  strong  fortified 
towns  of  Andalusia,  such  as  Gibraltar, 
Algeziras,  Tariffa,  maintained  also  a  more 
formidable  resistance  than  had  been  ex- 
perienced in  Castile;  they  cost  tedious 
sieges,  were  sometimes  recovered  by  the 
enemy,  and  were  always  liable  to  his  at- 
tacks. But  the  great  protection  of  the 
Spanish  Mahometans  was  found  in  the 

•  Manioa,  .  xl,  c.  1.    Gibbon,  c  SI. 


alliance  and  ready  aid  of  tiieir  xiiidnd 
beyond  the  Straits.  Accustomed  to  hear 
of  the  African  Moors  only  as  pirates,  we 
cannot  easily  conceive  the  powerful  dy- 
nasties, the  warhke  chiefs,  the  vast  a^ 
mies,  which  for  seven  or  ei^t  centuries 
iUustrate  the  annals  of  that  peofde.  Their 
assistance  was  always  afforded  to  the 
true  believers  in  Spain,  though  their  am- 
bition was  generadly  dreaded  l^  those 
who  stood  in  need  of  their  valour.* 

Probably,  however,  the  kings  of  Gra- 
nada were  most  indebted  to  the  indolenct 
which  gradually  became  characteristic  of 
their  enemies.  By  the  cession  of  Mnrcit 
to  Castile,  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  shiil 
itself  out  from  the  possibility  of  extend- 
ing those  conquests  which  Imd  ennobled 
her  earher  sovereigns ;  and  their  succes- 
sors, not  less  ambitioul}  and  enterprising, 
diverted  their  attention  towards  objects 
beyond  the  peninsula.  The  Castilisa, 
patient  and  undespondihg  in  bad  success, 
loses  his  energy  as  the  pressure  becomes 
less  heavy,  and  puts  no  ordinary  evil  ia 
comparison  with  the  exertions  by  whidi 
it  must  be  removed.  The  greater  part 
of  his  country  freed  by  his  arms,  he  wta 
content  to  leave  the  enemy  in  a  single 
province,  rather  than  undergo  the  laboor 
of  making  his  triumph  complete. 

[A.  D.  1259.]  If  a  similar  spirit  of 
insubordination  had  not  been  .yj^^x. 
found  compatible  in  earlier  ages 
with  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Castilian 
monarchy,  we  might  ascribe  ltd  want  of 
splendid  successes  against  the  Moore  to 
the  continued  rebellions  which  distaibed 
that  government  for  more  than  a  centmj 
after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  Ilf.  His 
son,  Alfonso  X.,  miffht  iastly  acquire  the 
surname  of  Wise  tor  his  general  profi- 
ciency in  learning,  and  especially  in  as- 
tronomical science ;  if  these  attamments 
deserved  praise  in  a  king,  who  was  inca- 
pable of  preserving  his  subjects  in  their 
duty.  As  a  legislator,  Alfonso,  by  his 
code  of  the  Siete  Partidas,  sacrificed  tiM 
ecclesiastical  rights  of  his  crowB  to  the 
usurpation  of  Rome  ;t  and  his  philosophy 
sunk  below  the  level  of  ordinary  pru- 
dence, when  he  permitted  the  phantom 
of  an  imperial  crown  in  Germany  to  sei 
duce  his  hopes  for  almost  twenty  years. 
For  the  sake  of  such  an  illusion  he  wookl 
even  have  withdrawn  himself  from  Cas- 
tile, if  the  states  had  not  remonstrated 
against  an  expedition  that  would  proba* 
bly  have  cost  him  the  kingdom.  In  tha 
latter  years  of  his  turbulent  reign,  Al- 


*  Cardonne,  t  ii.  and  iii,  paanm. 

t  Manns,  Enmyo  Historico-Critiecs  p^  272  A(C 
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^Bflo  bsd  to  contend  agamst  his  son. 
The  right  of  representation  was  hitherto 
mdjiown  in  Castile,  which  had  borrowed 
little  from  the  customs  of  feudal  nations. 
By  the  receired  law  of  succession,  the 
nearer  was  always  preferred  to  the  more 
remote,  the  son  to  the  grandson.  Al- 
fonso X.  had  established  the  different 
maxim  of  representation  by  his  code  of 
the  Siete  Partidas,  the  authority  of 
which,  however,  was  not  univers^y  ac- 
knowledged. The  question  soon  came 
to  an  issue,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  son 
Ferdinand,  learinff  two  male  children. 
Sancho,  their  uncle,  asserted  his  claim, 
founded  upon  the  ancient  Castilian  right 
of  succession ;  and  this,  chiefly  no  doubt 
through  fear  of  arms,  though  it  did  not 
want  plausible  arguments,  was  ratified  by 
an  assembly  of  the  cortes,  and  secured, 
notwithstanding  the  king's  reluctance, 
l^  the  courage  of  Sancho.  But  the  de- 
scendants of  Ferdinand,  generally  called 
die  infants  of  La  Cerda,  by  the  protection 
of  France,  to  whose  royal  family  they 
were  closely  allied,  and  of  Aragon,  always 
prompt  to  interfere  in  the  disputes  of  a 
riral  people,  continued  to  assert  their 
pretensions  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and,  though  they  were  not  very  success- 
ful, did  not  fail  to  aggravate  the  troubles 
of  their  country. 

The  annals  of  Sancho  IV.  and  his 
CiTfl  *•-  ^^^  immediate  successors,  Fer- 
farficneea  dinand  IV.  and  Alfonso  XL,  pre- 
ercaMiio.  sent  a  series  of  unhappy  and 
dishonourable  civil  dissensions  with  too 
itnebo  nr.  much  rapidity  to  be  remem- 
■M^-  bered  or  even  understood.  Al- 
^li^^  though  the  Castilian  nobility 
AiftMo  XI.  had  no  pretence  to  the  original 

**^  independence  of  the  French 
peers,  or  to  the  liberties  of  feudal  tenure, 
tiiey  assumed  the  same  privilege  of  re- 
belling upon  any  provocation  from  their 
soyereigiL  When  such  occurred,  they 
seem  to  have  been  permitted,  by  legal 
custom,  to  renounce  their  allegiance  by 
a  solemn  instrument,  which  exempted 
them  from  the  penalties  of  treason.*  A 
very  few  families  composed  an  oligarchy, 
the  worst  and  most  ruinous  condition  of 
political  society,  alternately  the  favourites 
and  ministers  of  the  prince,  or  in  arms 
against  him.  If  unable  to  protect  them- 
sehes  in  their  walled  towns,  and  by  the 
aid  of  their  faction,  these  Christian  pa- 
triotMetired  to  Aragon  or  Granada,  and 
otcltea  a  hostile  power  against  their 
^oontr^and  perhaps  their  religion.  Noth- 
ing is  more  common  in  the  Castilian  his- 


•  Mariana,  L  xiii.*  c.  11. 


tory  than  instances  of  such  defection. 
Mariana  remarks  coolly  of  the  family  of 
Castro,  that  they  were  much  in  the  habit 
of  revolting  to  the  Moors.*  This  house 
and  that  of  Lara  were  at  one  time  the 
great  rivals  for  power;  but  ftom  the 
time  of  Alfonso  X.  the  former  seems  to 
have  declined,  and  the  sole  family  that 
came  in  competition  with  the  Laras  du- 
ring the  tempestuous  penod  that  followed 
was  that  of  Haro,  which  possessed  the 
lordship  of  Biscay  by  an  hereditary  title. 
The  evils  of  a  weak  fovemment  were 
aggravated  by  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances in  which  Ferdinand  IV.  and  Al- 
fonso XI.  ascended  the  throne;  both 
minors,  with  a  disputed  regency,  and  the 
interval  too  short  to  give  ambitious  spir- 
its leisure  to  subside.  There  is,  indeed, 
some  apology  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Laras  and  Haros  in  the  character  of  their 
sovereigns,  who  had  but  one  favourite 
method  of  avenging  a  dissembled  inju- 
ry, or  anticipating  a  suspected  treason. 
Sancho  IV.  assassinates  Don  Lope  Haro 
in  his  palace  at  Valladolid.  Alfonso  XL 
invites  to  court  the  infEmt  Don  Juan,  his 
first  cousin,  and  commits  a  similar  vio- 
lence. Such  crimes  may  be  found  in 
the  history  of  other  countries,  but  they 
were  nowhere  so  usual  as  in  Spain, 
which  was  far  behind  France,  England, 
and  even  Germany,  in  civilization. 

[A.  D.  1350.]  But  whatever  violence 
and  arbitrary  spirit  might  be  im-  pot«r  um 
puted  to  Sancho  and  Alfonso,  ^■«** 
was  forgotten  in  the  unexampled  tyranny 
of  Peter  the  Cruel.  A  suspicion  is  fre- 
quently intimated  by  Mariana,  which 
seems  in  more  modem  times  to  have 
gained  credit,  that  party  malevolence  has 
at  least  grossly  exaggerated  the  enormi- 
ties of  this  prince. t    It  is  difficult,  how- 


*  AWanit  Castrius  patriA  aliquanto  antea,  utJ 
moris  erat,  renunciata.— Ca8tria  gent  per  hno 
tempora  ad  Mauroa  sspe  defecisae  viaa  eat,  L  zii., 
c.  12.    See  also  chapters  17  and  19. 

f  There  is  in  ffeneral  room  enough  for  skepti 
cism  as  to  the  characters  of  men  who  are  only 
known  to  ua  through  their  enemiea.  History  is 
full  of  calumnies,  and  of  calumnies  that  can  nevet 
be  effaced.  But  I  really  see  no  ground  for  thinking 
charitably  of  Peter  the  Cruel.— Froiasart,  part  i., 
c.  230,  and  Matteo  yillani  (in  Script  Rensa 
Italic,  t  jiv.y  p.  43),  the  latter  of  whom  died  be 
fore  the  rebellion  of  Henry  of  Trastamare,  speak 
of  him  much  in  the  same  tenns  as  the  S^nish 
historians.  And  why  should  Avala  be  doubted, 
when  he  gives  a  long  list  of  muniers  committed  ii 
the  foce  of  day,  within  the  recollection  of  many 
persons  living  when  he  wrote?  There  may  be  i 
question  whether  Richard  III.  smothered  his  neph 
ews  in  the  tower :  but  nobody  can  dispute  tnat 
Henry  VIII.  cut  off  Anna  Bullen's  head. 

l*he  passage  from  Matteo  ViUam  above  men- 
tioQ0d  la  aa  foUowi.---CoiiUDcid  aspramente  a  it 
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•V6r,  to  believe  that  a  Dumber  of  atro- 
cious acts,  unconnected  with  each  other, 
and  generally  notorious  enough  in  their 
circumstances,  have  been  ascribed  to  any 
innocent  man.  The  history  of  his  re^n, 
chiefly  derived,  it  is  admitted,  from  the 
pen  of  an  inveterate  enemy,  Lope  de 
Ayala,  charges  him  with  the  murder  of 
his  wife,  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  most  of  bis 
brothers  and  sisters,  with  Eleanor  Grus- 
man  their  mother,  many  Castilian  nobles, 
and  multitudes  of  the  commonalty ;  be- 
sides continual  outrages  of  licentious- 
ness, and  especially  a  pretended  mar- 
riage with  a  noble  ladv  of  the  Castrian 
family.  At  length  a  rebellion  was  head- 
ed by  his  illegidmate  brother,  Henry, 
count  of  Trastamare,  with  the  assistance 
of  Aragon  and  Portugal.  This,  however, 
vould  probablv  have  failed  of  dethroning 
Peter,  a  resolute  prince,  and  certainly 
aot  destitute  of  many  faithful  supporters^ 
if  Henry  had  not  invoked  the  more  pow- 
)rful  succour  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin, 
and  the  companies  of  adventure,  who, 
after  the  pacification  between  France  and 
England^  had  lost  the  occupation  of  war, 
ftndretained  only  that  of  plunder.  With 
mercenaries  so  disciplined  it  was  in  vain 
for  Peter  to  contend;  but,  abandoning 
Spain  for  a  moment,  he  had  recourse 
to  a  more  powerful  weapon  from  the 
same  armory.  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
then  resident  at  Bourdeaux,  was  induced, 
by  the  promise  of  Biscay,  to  enter  Spain 
as  the  ally  of  Castile  [A.  D.  1367] ;  and 
at  the  great  battle  of  Navarette  he  con- 
tinued lord  of  the  ascendant  over  those 
who  had  so  often  already  been  foiled  by 
his  prowess.  Du  Guesclin  was  made 
prisoner,  Henry  fled  to  Arafon,  and  Peter 
remounted  the  throne.  But  a  second 
revolution  was  at  hand :  the  Black  Prince, 
whom  he  had  ungratefully  offended,  with- 
drew into  Guienne ;  and  he  lost  his  king- 
dom and  life  in  a  second  short  contest 
with  his  brother. 

A  more  fortunate  period  began  with 
BonM  of  *^®  accession  of  Henry.  His 
TrMtanwre.  own  reign  was  hardly  disturbed 
^^iSe"'  ^7  ^y  rebellion;  and  though 
his  successors,  John  I.  and 
Henry  HL,  were  not  altogether 
so  unmolested,  especiamr  the 
latter,  who  ascended  Uie  throne 
m  his  minority ;  yet  the  troubles  of  their 
time  were  slight  in  comparison  with  those 
formerly  excited  by  the  houses  of  Lara 

hi  ubbidire,  percb^  temendo  de*  suoi  baroni,  ttowo 
modo  di  far  infiunare  I'aoo  Taltro,  e  prendendo  ca- 

Eooe,  fli  comincid  ad  uccidera  con  le  sue  mani. 
in  brieve  tempo  ne  fece  morire  25,  e  tra  aaoi 
%ateUi  fece  morire,  dtc. 
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and  Haro,  l|pth  of  wiiich  were  now  hap- 
pily extinct.  Thoush  Henry  H.'s  illegit- 
imacy left  him  no  tiUe  but  popular  choice^ 
his  queen  was  sole  representative  of  the 
Cerdas,  the  offspring,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  of  Sancho  lY  .'s  elder  broth- 
er, and  by  the  extinction  of  the  younger 
branch,  unquestioned  heiress  of  the  royal 
line.  Some  years  afterward,  by  the 
marriage  of  Henry  HL  with  Catharine, 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  of  Con- 
stance, an  illegitimate  child  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,  her  pretensions,  such  as  they  were, 
became  merged  in  the  otown. 

[A.  D.  1406.1  No  kingdom  could  be 
worse  prepared  to  meet  the  disorders  of 
a  minority  than  Castile,  and  in  none  did 
the   circumstance  so   frequentlv  recor. 
John  n.  was  but  fourteen  months  old  at 
his  accession ;  and,  but  for  the  disinter- 
estedness of  his  uncle  Ferdinand,  the  no- 
bility would  have  been  inclined  to  avert 
the  danger  by  placing  that  prince  upon 
the  throne.    In  this  instance,  however, 
Castile  suffered  less  from  faction  during 
the  infancy  of  her  sovereign  than  in  \m 
maturity.    The  queen  dowager,  at  first 
jointly  with  Ferdinand,  and  solelv  after 
his  accession  to  the  crown  of  Aragon, 
administered  the  government  with  credit. 
Fifty  years  had  dapsed  at  her  death,  in 
1418,  since  the  elevation  of  the  house  of 
Trastamare,  who  had  entitled  themselves 
to  public  affection  by  conforming  them- 
selves more  strictly  than  their  predeces- 
sors to  the  constitutional  laws  of  Castile, 
which  were  never  so  well  eet^lished  as 
during  this  period.    In  external  affairs 
their  reigns  were  not  what  is  considered 
as  glorious.     [A.  D.  1386.]  They  were 
generally  at  peace  with  Aragon  and  Gra- 
nada, but  one  memorable  defeat  by  the 
Portuguese  at  Aljubarrota  disgraces  the 
annals  of  John  I.,  whose  cause  was  as 
unjust  as  his  arms  were  unsuccessful 
This  comparatively  golden  period  ceases 
at  the  majority  of  John  II.    His  reign 
was  tilled  up  by  a  series  of  conspiracies 
and  civil  wars,  headed  by  his  cousins, 
John  and  Henry,  the  infants  of  Aragon, 
who  enjoyed  very  extensive  temlories  in 
Castile  by  the  testament  of  t^eir  father 
Ferdinand.    Their  brother,  the  King  of 
Ajragon,  frequently  lent  the  assistance  of 
his  arms.    John  himself,  the  elder  of  these 
two  princes,  by  marriage  with  the  heiress 
of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  stood  in  a 
double  relation  to  Castile,  as  a  neif^bour 
ing  sovereign,  and  as  a  memberof  the 
native    oligarchy.    These  con-  iigmaii 
spiracles  were  all  ostelfeibly  di-  tui  tnd 
rected  against  the  favourite  of  2[L* 
John  II.,  Alvaro  de  Luna  who 
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retained  for  fire-and-thirty  years  an  abso- 
lute control  over  his  feeble  master.  The 
adverse  faction  naturally  ascribed  to  this 
powerful  minister  every  criminal  inten- 
tion and  an  public  mischiefs.  He  was 
certainly  not  more  scrupulous  than  the 

generality  of  statesmen,  and  appears  to 
ave  been  rapacious  in  accumulating 
wealth.  But  there  was  an  energy  and 
eourage  about  Alvaro  de  Luna  which  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  cowardly  syco- 
phants who  usually  rise  by  the  favour  of 
weak  princes ;  and  Castile  probably  would 
not  have  been  happier  under  the  admin- 
istration of  his  enemies.  His  fate  is 
among  the  memorable  lessons  of  history. 
After  a  life  of  troubles  endured  for  the 
sake  of  this  favou/ite,  sometimes  a  fugi- 
tive, sometimes  a  prisoner,  his  son  head- 
ing rebellions  against  him,  John  II.  sud- 
denly yielded  to  an  intrigue  of  the  palace, 
and  adopted  sentiments  of  dislike  towards 
the  man  he  had  so  long  beloved.  No 
substantial  charge  appears  to  have  been 
brought  against  Alvaro  de  Luna,  except 
Uiat  general  malversation  which  it  was 
too  late  for  the  king  to  object  to  him. 
Tlie  real  cause  of  John's  change  of  af- 
fection was,  mostprobably,  the  insupport- 
able restraint  which  the  weik  are  apt  to 
find  in  that  spell  of  a  commanding  un- 
derstanding which  they  dare  not  break ; 
&e  torment  of  living  subject  to  the  as- 
cendant of  an  inferior,  which  has  produ- 
ced 80  m^y  examples  of  fickleness  in 
sovereigns.  That  of  John  II.  is  not  the 
least  conspicuous.  Alvaro  de  Luna  was 
brought  to  a  summary  trial  and  behead- 
ed ;  his  estates  were  confiscated.  He 
met  his  death  with  the  intrepidity  of 
Strafford,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have 
borne  some  resemblance  in  character. 

John  II.  did  not  long  survive  his  min- 
^g-pf  ister,  dying  in  1454,  after  a  reign 
^^  '  that  may  be  considered  as  inglo- 
rions,  compared  with  any  except  that  of 
his  successor.  If  the  father  was  not  re- 
spected, the  son  fell  completely  into  con- 
tempt. He  had  been  governed  hj  Pa- 
checo,  marquis  of  Villena,  as  implicitly  as 
^obn  by  Alvaro  de  Luna.  This  influence 
lasted  for  some  time  afterward.  But  the 
king  inclining  to  transfer  his  confidence 
to  the  queen,  Joanna  of  Portugal,  and  to 
one  Qertrand  de  Gueva,  upon  whom  com- 
mon £une  had  fixed  as  her  paramour,  a 
S>weflU  confederacy  of  disaffected  no- 
»  w4s  formed  against  the  royal  author- 
ity. In.  what  de^e  Henry  IV.'s  gov- 
efoment  had  been  improvident  or  oppres- 
stv«  towa^  the  people,  it  is  hard  to  de- 
termoie.  The  chiefs  of  that  rebellion, 
Carillo,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  Admi- 


ral of  Castile,  a  veteran  leader  of  faction, 
and  the  Martjuis  of  Villena,  so  lately  the 
king's  favounte,  were  undoubtedly  actua- 
ted only  by  selfish  ambition  and  revenge. 
[A.  D.  1465.]  They  deposed  Henry  in  an 
assembly  of  their  mction  at  Avila,  with  a 
sort  of  theatrical  pageantry  which  has 
often  been  described.  But  modem  his* 
torians,  struck  by  the  appearance  of  judi- 
cial solemnity  m  this  proceeding,  are 
sometimes  apt  to  speak  of  it  as  a  nation- 
al act ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  have  been  reprobated  by  the  majority 
of  the  Castilians  as  an  audacious  outrage 
upon  a  sovereign,  who,  with  many  de* 
fects,  had  not  t^en  guilty  of  any  exces- 
sive tyranny.  The  confederates  set  up 
Alfonso,  the  king's  brother,  and  a  civu 
war  of  some  duration  ensued,  in  which 
they  had  the  support  of  Aragon.  The 
Queen  of  Castile  had  at  this  time  borne  a 
daughter,  whom  the  enemies  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  indeed  no  small  part  of  his  ad- 
herents, were  determined  to  treat  as  spu- 
rious. Accordingly,  after  the  death  of 
Alfonso,  his  sister  Isabel  was  considered 
as  heiress  of  the  kingdom.  She  might 
have  aspired,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
confederates,  to  its  immediate  possession; 
but,  avoiding  the  odium  of  a  contest  with 
her  brother,  Isabel  agreed  to  a  treaty,  b> 
which  the  succession  was  absolutely  set 
tied  upon  her.  [A.  D.  1469.]  This  ar 
rangement  was  not  long  afterward  fol 
lowed  by  the  union  of  that  princess  witli 
Ferdinand,  son  of  the  King  of  Aragon 
This  marriage  was  by  no  means  accept 
able  to  a  part  of  the  Castilian  oligarchy 
who  had  preferred  a  connexion  with  Por 
tugal.  And  as  Henry  had  never  los* 
sight  of  the  interests  of  one  whom  he 
considered,  or  pretended  to  consider,  as 
his  daughter,  he  look  the  first  opportuni- 
ty of  revoking  his  forced  disposition  ol 
the  crown,  and  restoring  the  direct  lint 
of  succession  in  favour  of  the  Princesi 
Joanna.  Upon  his  death,  in  1474,  tht 
right  was  to  be  decided  by  arms.  Joan 
na  had  on  her  side  the  common  presump 
tions  of  law,  the  testamentary  dispositiot 
of  the  late  king,  the  support  of  Alfonso 
kinff  of  Portugal,  to  whom  she  was  be 
trouied,  and  of  several  considerable  lead 
era  among  the  nobility,  as  the  young 
Marquis  of  Villena,  the  family  of  Mend  y 
za,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who. 
charging  Ferdinand  with  ingratitude,  hao 
quitted  a  party  which  he  had  above  all 
men  contributed  to  strengthen  For  Isa- 
bella were  the  general  belief  oi  Joaima's 
illegitimacy,  the  assistance  of  Aragon, 
j  the  adherence  of  a  majorit}'  both  among 
I  the  nobles  and  people,  and,  more  than  alL 
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the  reputation  of  ability  which  both  she 
and  her  husband  had  deservedly  acquired. 
Tb«»  scale,  however,  was  pretty  equally 
balanced,  till  the  King  of  Portugal  having 
been  defeated  at  Toro,  in  1476,  Joanna's 
party  discovered  their  inability  to  prose- 
cute the  war  by  themselves,  and  succes- 
sively made  their  submission  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella. 

The  Castilians  always  considered 
OMMtitQ.  themselves  as  subject  to  a  legal 
ti«oof  and  limited  monarchy.  Forsev- 
Su^skm  ®"^  *^®8  ^^  crown  was  elect- 
or ibe  ive,  as  in  most  nations  of  Ger- 
"•*■•  man  origin,  within  the  limits  of 
one  royal  fomi^.*  In  general,  of  course, 
the  public  choice  fell  upon  the  nearest 
heir ;  and  it  became  a  prevailing  usage 
to  elect  a  son  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father ;  till,  about  the  eleventh  century, 
a  right  of  hereditary  succession  was 
clearly  established.  But  the  form  of 
recognising  the  heir-apparent's  title  in 
an  assemlny  of  the  cortes  has  subsisted 
until  our  own  time.f 

In  the  original  Gothic  monarchy  of 
Nattorai  Spain,  <^ivil  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
conncito.  jjcal  affairs  were  decided  in  na- 
tional councils,  the  acts  of  many  of  which 
are  still  extant,  and  have  been  published 
in  ecclesiastical  collections.  To  these 
assemblies  the  dukes  and  other  provincial 
governors,  and  in  general  the  principal 
individuals  of  the  realm,  were  summoned 
along  with  spiritual  persons.  This  double 
aristocracy  of  church  and  state  continued 
to  form  the  great  council  of  advice  and 
consent  in  the  first  ages  of  the  new  king- 
doms of  Leon  and  Castile.  The  prelates 
and  nobility,  or  rather  some  of  the  more 
distinguished  nobility,  appear  to  have 
concurred  in  all  general  measures  of  le- 
gislation, as  we  infer  from  the  preamble 
of  their  statutes.  It  would  be  against 
analogy,  as  well  as  without  evidence,  to 
suppose  that  any  representation  of  the 
commons  had  been  formed  in  the  earlier 

*  Defuncto  in  pace  principe,  primates  totius  reg- 
oi  nnk  cum  aacerdotibus  successorem  regni  coq- 
cilio  communi  constitaant.— ConciL  Toletan.  IV., 
c.  75,  apud  BCarioa,  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  ii.,  p. 
2.  This  important  work,  by  the  author  of  the  £d- 
sa/o  Histonco-Critico,  Quoted  above,  contains  an 
ample  digest  of  the  parliamentary  law  of  Castile, 
drawn  from  orifftnal,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  un- 
published records.  1  haire  been  favoured  with  the 
use  of  a  copy,  from  which  I  am  the  more  disposed 
to  make  extracts,  as  the  book  is  Ukely,  through  its 
hberal  principles,  to  become  almost  as  scarce  in 
Spain  as  in  England.  Marina's  former  work  (the 
Ensayo  HisL  (frit)  furnishes  a  series  of  testimo- 
nies {c.  66)  to  the  elective  character  of  the  monar- 
rhy  from  Pelayo  downwaxxis  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. 

t  Ttowiade  las  Cortes,  t.  il.,  p.  7. 


Eeriod  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  preim 
le  of  laws  passed  in  1090^  and  at  several 
subsequent  times  during  that  and  the  ea- 
suing  century,  we  find  only  the  bishops 
and  magnate  recited  as  pres-  AdmMaa 
ent.  According  to  the  General  if?«** 
Chronicle  of  Spain,  deputies  "~°»'*"^ 
from  the  Castilian  towns  formed  a  put 
of  cortes  in  1169 ;  adate  not  to  be  reject- 
ed as  incompatiUe  with  their  absence  in 
1178.  However,  in  1188,  the  first  yesr 
of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  IX.,  they  are  ex* 
pressly  mentioned;  and  from  that  era 
were  constant  and  necessary  parts  of 
those  general  assembhes.*  It  has  beea 
seen  adready  that  the  corporate  townst 
or  districts  of  Castile,  had  early  acquired 
considerable  importance;  arising  less 
from  commercial  wealth,  to  which  the 
towns  of  other  kingdoms  were  indebted 
for  their  liberties,  than  from  their  utiHty 
in  keeping  up  a  military  organizatioa 
among  the  people.  To  this  they  prob* 
ably  owe  their  early  reception  into  the 
cortes  as  integrant  portions  of  the  legis* 
lature,  since  we  do  not  read  that  taxes 
were  frequentiy  demanded  till  the  extrav- 
agance of  later  kings,  and  their  alienft- 
tion  of  the  domain,  compelled  them  to 
have  recourse  to  the  national  represeot* 
atives. 

Every  chief  town  of  a  concejo  or  cop- 
I>oration  ought,  perhaps,  by  the  constits- 
tion  of  Castile,  to  have  received  its  regn 
lar  writ  for  the  election  of  deputies  to 
cortes-t  But  there  does  not  sqjpear  to 
have  been,  in  the  best  times,  any  uniform 
practice  in  this  respect  At  the  cortes 
of  Burgos,  in  1315,  we  find  one  hniK 
dred  and  ninety-two  representatives  from 
more  than  ninety  towns;  at  those  of 
Madrid,  in  1391,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  were  sent  from  fifty  towns ;  and  the 
latter  list  contains  names  of  several  pla- 
ces which  do  not  appear  in  the  former.} 
No  deputies  were  present  from  the  king- 
dom of  Leon  in  the  cortes  of  Alcala  m 
1348,  where,  among  many  important  en- 
actments, the  code  of  the  Siete  Partidas 
first  obtained  a  legislative  recognition.^ 


•  Ensayo  Hist  Crit.,  p.  77.  Teoria  de  las  Co^ 
tes,  t.  i.,  D.  66.  Marina  seems  to  have  somewfast 
changed  nis  opinion  since  the  publication  of  the 
former  work,  where  he  inclines  to  assert,  that  the 
commons  were  from  the  earliest  times  adnlttoil 
into  the  legislature.  In  1188,  the  first  year  «f  the 
reign  of  Auunso  IX.,  we  find  poeitiTS  mentioQ  of 
la  muchedumbre  de  las  cibdadea  h  embiides  dl 
cada  cibdat. 

f  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  p.  130. 

ildem,  p.  148.  Geddas  gives  a  list  of  one  faMS 
dred  and  twenty-seven  depnties  from  forty^eichl 
towns  to  the  cortes  at  Maorid  in  138a— MiscHb- 
neous  Tracts,  vol  iiL 

f  Idem,  p.  154. 
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We  find,  in  shoit,  a  good  deal  rsore  irreg- 
olahty  than  during  the  same  period  .u 
England,  where  the  numbei  Df  eVcji^ 
boroughs  yaried  pretty  coi.Mderao^  9 
every  parliament.  Yet  tlie  cones  c  ^ 
Castile  did  not  cease  to  be  a  numeroit 
body  and  a  fair  representation  of  the  oeo- 
ple  till  the  reign  of  John  II.  The  first 
princes  of  .the  house  of  Trastamare  had 
aeted  in  all  points  with  the  advice  of  their 
cortes.  But  John  II.,  and  still  more  h:$ 
son,  Henry  IV.,  being  conscious  of  their 
own  unpopularity,  did  not  venture  to  meet 
a  full  assembly  of  the  nation.  Their 
writs  were  directed  only  to  certain 
towns ;  an  abuse  for  which  the  looseness 
of  preceding  usage  had  given  a  pretence.* 
It  must  be  owned  that  the  people  bore  it 
in  general  very  patiently.  Many  of  the 
corporate  towns,  empoverished  by  civil 
wanare  aikl  other  causes,  were  glad  to 
save  the  cost  of  defrayingHheir  deputies' 
expenses.  Thus,  by  the  year  1480,  only 
seventeen  cities  had  retained  privilege  of 
representation.  A  vote  was  afterward 
added  for  Granada,  and  three  more  in 
.  later  times  for  Palencia,  and  the  prov- 
inces of  Estremadura  and  Galicia.t  It 
might  have  been  easy,  perhaps,  to  redress 
this  grievance,  while  the  exclusion  was 
yet  fresh  and  recent.  But  the  privileged 
towns,  with  a  inean  and  preposterous 
eelfishness,  although  their  zeal  lor  liberty 
was  at  its  height,  could  not  endure  the 
oflly  means  of  effectuallv  securing  it,  by  a 
restoration  of  elective  franchises  to  their 
feUow-citiaens.  The  cortes  of  1506  as- 
sOTt,  with  one  of  those  bold  falsifications 
upon  which  a  {lopular  body  sometimes 
ventiires,  that  ^  it  is  established  by  some 
laws  and  by  immemorial  usage  that  eigh- 
teen cities  of  these  kingdoms  have  the 
right  of  sending  deputies  to  cortes,  and 
no  more ;"  remonstrating  against  the  at- 
tempts nuuie  by  some  other  towns  to  ob- 


*  Sepades  (says  John  II.  in  1442),  one  en  d 
ajnnUmiento  que  yo  fice  en  la  noble  villa  de  Val- 

nidolid IO0  procuradores  de  ciertas  cibdades 

h  Tillas  de  mis  reynos  que  por  mi  mandado  fberon 
Uanadoe.  This  langiiage  it  repeated  as  to  subse- 
quent meetings,  p.  156. 

t  The  cities  which  retain  their  representation  in 
cortes,  if  the  present  tense  may  still  be  used  even 
f«ir  theac  ghoets  of  ancient  liberty  in  Spain,  are 
Borgpa,  Toledo  (there  was  a  constant  dispute  for 
re  between  these  two),  Leon,  urauada, 
Murcia,  Jaen,  Zamora,  Toro.  Soria,  Val- 
bdolid.  wanoanca,  S«;govia,  Avila,  .Madrid,  Gua- 
dalaxam#««iid  Cuenca.  The  representatives  of 
tW*e  wsr» supposed  to  vote  not  only  for  their  im- 
oaihate  coisutuents,  but  for  other  adjacent  towns. 
Thus  Toro  Vtoted  for  Palencia  and  the  kingdom  of 
Gtlicia  be/bie  they  obtained  separate  votes ;  Sala- 
aiMKa  for  moact  of  Estreinadura ;  Ouadalaxara 
fcr  SiiTuenza  and  four  hundred  other  towns.— Tq^ 
OS  de  las  Cortee,  p.  160, 268. 


tain  the  same  priTdege,  wmdi  they  re* 
quest  may  not  be  conceded.  This  re* 
B^nslrazice  is  repeated  in  1512.* 

From  the  ^gn  of  Alfonso  XL,  who 
Tkstnuned  the  government  of  corporations 
io  an  oligaichy  of  magistrates,  the  right 
of  electing  members  of  cortes  was  con- 
fined to  the  ruling  body,  the  bailiffs  or 
regidores,  whose  number  seldom  ex« 
ceeded  twenty>fonr,  and  whose  succes- 
sion was  kept  up  by  close  election 
among  themselves.f  The  people,  there- 
fore, had  no  direct  share  in  the  choice  of 
representatives.  Experience  proved,  as 
several  instances  in  these  pages  will 
show,  that  even  upon  this  narrow  basis 
the  deputies  of  Castile  were  not  deficient 
in  zeal  for  their  country  and  its  liberties. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  small 
body  of  electors  is  always  liable  to  cor- 
rupt influence  and  to  intimidation.  John 
II.  and  Henry  IV.  often  invaded  the  free- 
dom of  election ;  the  latter  even  named 
some  of  the  deputies4  Several  energet- 
ic remonstrances  were  made  in  cortes 
against  this  flagrant  grievance.  Laws 
were  enacted,  and  other  precautions  de- 
vised, to  secure  the  due  return  of  depu- 
ties. In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  ^vil 
of  course  was  aggravated.  Charles  and 
Philip  corrupted  the  members  by  bri- 
bery.^ Even  in  1673  the  cortes  are  bold 
enough  to  complain,  that  creatures  of 
government  were  sent  thither,  "  who  are 
alwa^rs  held  for  suspected  by  the  other 
deputies,  and  cause  disagreement  among 
them."|| 

There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  ob- 
scurity about  the  constitution  gpjrttuii 
of  the  cortes,  so  far  as  relates  and  tempo- 
to  the  two  higher  estates,  the  rainowitty 
spiritual  and  temporal  nobil-  *""*"*•• 
ity.  It  is  admitted,  that  down  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  thirteendi  century,  and 
especially  before  the  introduction  of 
representatives  from  the  commons,  they 
were  summoned  in  considerable  num- 
bers But  the  writer  to  whom  I  must 
almost  exclusively  refer  for  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  Castile  contends,  that, 
from  the  reign  of  Sancho  lY.,  they  took 
much  less  share,  and  retained  much  less 
influence,  in  the  deliberations  of  cortes.^ 
There  is  a  remarkable  protest  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  in  1295  against  the 
acts  done  in  cortes,  because  neither  he 
nor  the  other  prelates  had  been  admitted 
to  their  discussions,  nor  given  any  con- 
sent to  their  resolutions,  although  such 


•  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  p.  161. 
t  Idem«  p.  86«  197.  %  Idem.  p.  199. 

h  Idem,  p.  213.  II  Idem,  p.  a(V 

\  Idem  o.  67. 
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consent  was  falsely  recited  in  the  laws 
enacted  therein.*  This  protestation  is 
at  least  a  testimony  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  prelacy,  which  indeed  all 
the  early  history  of  Castile,  as  well  as 
the  analog  of  other  goremments,  con- 
spires to  demonstrate.  In  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  however,  they 
were  more  and  more  excluded.  None 
of  the  prelates  were  summoned  to  the 
cortes  of  1299  and  1301 ;  none  either  of 
the  prelates  or  nohles  to  those  of  1370 
and  1373,  of  1480  and  1505.  In  all  the 
latter  cases,  indeed,  Such  members  of 
both  orders  as  happened  to  be  present  in 
the  court  attended  the  cortes ;  a  fact 
which  seems  to  be  established  by  the 
language  of  the  statutes.!  Other  instan- 
ces of  a  similar  kind  may  be  adduced. 
Nevertheless,  the  more  usual  expression 
in  the  preamble  of  laws  reciting  those 
summoned  to,  and  present  at,  the  cortes, 
though  subject  to  considerable  variation, 
seems  to  imply  that  all  the  three  estates 
were,  at  least  nominally  and  according  to 
legitimate  forms,  constituent  members 
of  the  national  assembly.  And  a  chron- 
icle mentions,  under  the  year  1406,  the 
nobility  and  clergy  as  deliberating  separ- 
ately, and  with  some  difference  of  judg- 
ment, from  the  deputies  of  the  com- 
mons.t    A  theory,  indeed,  which  should 


*  ProtesUmos  que  desde  aqui  Tenimot  non  fae- 
mot  Uamadoe  a  contejo,  ni  4  los  tratados  aobre 
los  fechos  del  rerDo,  ni  aobre  las  otraa  cotaa  qae 
hi  fueren  tractaaas  et  fechas^  et  Bennaladamente 
•obre  los  fechos  de  los  concejos  de  las  hermanda- 
des,  et  de  las  peticiones  que  foeron  fechas  de  sn 
parte,  et  sobre  los  otorgamentos  que  les  ficieron,  et 
sobre  los  previlegios  que  por  esta  nazon  les  fueron 
otorgados ;  mas  ante  fuemos  ende  apaitados  et  es- 
trannados  et  secados  expresamente  nos  et  los  otros 
perlados  et  ricos  homes  et  los  fijosdalgo ;  et  non 
rue  hf  cosa  fecha  con  nuestro  consejo.  Otrosf  pro- 
testamos  por  razon  de  aquello  que  dice  en  los  pre- 
Tilegios  que  les  otorfiron,  que  lueren  los  perlados 
Uamados,  et  que  eran  otorgados  de  consentimiento 
et  de  Tolunlad  dellos,  oue  non  fuemos  hf  presentee 
ni  Uamados  nin  fu6  fecho  con  nuestra  voluntad,  nin 
consentiemos,  nin  consentimos  en  ellos,  &c.,  p.  72. 

t  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  p.  74. 

t  T.  ii,  p.  234.  Marina  is  influenced  by  a  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  the  abortive  Spanish  constitution 
of  1812,  which  excluded  the  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual aristocracy  from  a  place  in  the  legislature,  to 
imagine  a  similar  form  of  goremment  in  ancient 
times.  But  his  own  work  tumishes  abundant  rea- 
sons, if  1  am  not  mistaken,  to  modify  this  opinion 
▼ery  essentially.  A  few  out  of  many  instances  may 
be  adduced  from  the  enacting  words  of  statutes, 
which  we  consider  in  Ensland  as  good  eridencee 
:o  establish  a  constitutional  theory.  Sepades  que 
yo  hob6  mio  acuerdo  e  mio  conseio  con  mios  her- 
manos  e  los  arzobispos,  e  los  omsbos,  e  con  los  ri- 
cos homes  de  Castella,  e  de  Leon,  e  con  homes 
bnenjs  de  las  villas  de  Castella,  e  de  Leon,  4ue 
fueron  conmigo  en  Valladolit,  sobre  muchas  cosas, 
&c.  (Alfonso  X.  in  1258.)  Mandamos  env'iAt  Ua- 
viar  por  cartas  del  rei  e  noestras  a  los  infantas  e 


exclude  the  great  territorial  aristocracy 
from  their  place  in  cortes,  would  expose 
the  dignity  and  le^slative  rights  of  that 
body  to  unfavouru>le  inferences.  But  it 
is  manifest,  thAt  the  king  exercised  very 
freely  a  prerogative  of  calling  or  omittii^ 
persons  of  both  the  higher  orders  at  his 
discretion.  The  bishops  were  numerous, 
and  many  of  their  sees  not  rich ;  while 
the  same  objections  of  inconvenience 
applied  perhi^s  to  the  ricos  hombres,b\]t 
far  tBoi%  forcibly  to  the  lower  nobility, 
the  hiiJosdalgo  or  caballeros.  Castile 
never  adopted  the  institution  of  deputies 
from  this  order,  as  In  the  States  General 
of  France  and  some  other  countries; 
much  less  that  liberal  system  of  landed 
representation,  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  admirable  peculiarities  in  our  own 
constitution.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
that  spiritual,  and  even  temporal  peers, 
were  summoned*  by  our  kines  with  much 
irregularity ;  and  the  disordered  state  of 
Castile  through  almost  every  reign  was 
likely  to  prevent  the  estabhshment  of 
any  fixed  usage  in  this  and  most  other 
pomts. 

The  primary  and  most  essential  cha^ 
acteristic  of  a  limited  monarchy  lugiitor 
is,  that  money  can  only  be  levi^  «««*«• 
upon  the  people  through  the  consent  of 
their  representatives.  This  principle  was 
thoroughly  established  in  Castile ;  and  the 
statutes  which  enforce  it,  the  remon- 
strances which  protest  against  its  viola- 
tion, bear  a  lively  analogy  to  correspond- 


perlados  e  ricos  homes  e  infanzones  e  caballeros  e 
homes  buenos  de  las  cibdades  e  de  Las  villas  de 
los  reynos  de  Castilia  et  de  Toledo  •  de  Leon  e  de 
las  Estrsmaduras,  e  de  OaUicia  e  de  las  Astunase 
del  Andalusia.  (Writ  of  sununons  to  coites  al 
Burgos  in  1315.)  Con  acuerdo  de  loe  perlados  e  de 
los  ricos  homes  e  procuradores  de  urn  cibdades  4 
villas  ^  logares  de  los  nnestros  reynoe.  (Ordinao* 
cesofToroinl371).  Estando  hfcon^lelinfiuBlA 
Don  Ferrando,  dtc.,  e  otros  perlados  e  coodes  e  ri- 
cos homes  e  otros  del  conseio  del  senor  rei.  e 
otros  caballeros  e  escuderos,  e  los  procuradores  de 
las  cibdades  e  villas  e  logares  de  sua  reynos.  (Coites 
of  1391.)  Los  tree  estados  que  de  ben  venir  a  las 
cortes  e  ayuntamientossegimt  ee  debe  facer  ^  esde 
buena  costumbre  antigua  (Cortes  of  1393.)  This  . 
last  passage  is  apparently  conclusive  to  prove,  that 
three  estates,  the  superior  clergy,  the  nobility,  and 
the  commons,  were  essential  members  of  the  L^ 
gislature  in  Castile,  as  they  were  in  France  and 
England ;  and  one  is  astonished  to  rmd  in  Marina 
that  no  faltaron  a  ninguna  de  las  formalidadee  de 
derecho  los  monarcas  quo  no  tuvieron  por  oport«* 
no  llamar  ^  cortes  para  semejantte  actoe  ni  aitlerd 
ni  ^  la  nobleza  ni  a  las  perwnas  singuUires  de  otto 

Jr  otro  estado,  t  i.,  p.  69.  That  great  citisei:^  Tiswel* 
anos,  appears  to  have  had  much  wiser  nolioaB  of 
the  ancient  government  of  his  country,  as  welt  as 
of  the  sort  of  reformation  whtch  she  wanted,  al 
we  may  infer  from  passages  in  his  Bf  emoria  ^  sOS 
compaUiotas,  Coruna,  1811  quoted  by  Marina  fbv 
the  purpose  of  c 
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Ing  circumstances  in  the  history  of  our 
constitution.  The  lands  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy  were,  I  believe,  always  ex- 
empted from  direct  taxation ;  an  immu- 
nity which  perhaps  rendered  the  attend- 
ance of  the  members  of  those  estates  in 
the  cortes  less  regular.  The  corporate 
districts  or  concejos,  which,  as  I  have  ob- 
served already,  differed  from  the  commu- 
nities of  France  and  England  by  possess- 
ing a  large  extent  of  territory,  subordinate 
to  the  principal  town,  were  bound  by  their 
charter  to  a  stipulated  annual  payment, 
the  price  of  their  franchises,  c^ed  mo- 
neda  forera.*  Beyond  this  sum  nothing 
could  be  demanded  without  the  <ions6nt 
of  the  cortes.  Alfonso  VIIL,  in  1 177,  ap- 
plied for  a  subsidy  towards  carrying  on 
the  siege  of  Cuenca.  Demands  of  money 
do  not  however  seem  to  have  been  very 
usual  before  theprodigal  reign  of  Alfonso 
X.  That  prince  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors were- not  much  inclined  to  respect 
the  rights  of  their  subjects ;  but  they  en-- 
countered  a  steady  and  insuperable  re- 
sistance. Ferdinand  IV.,  in  1307,  prom- 
ises to  raise  no  money  beyond  his  legal 
and  customary  dues.  A  more  explicit 
law  was  enacted  bv  Alfonso  XI.  in  1328, 
who  bound  himself  not  to  exact  from  his 
peofde,  or  cause  them  to  pay  any  tax, 
either  partial  oi^  general,  not  hitherto  es- 
tablished by  law,  without  the  previous 
grant  of  all  the  deputies  convened  to  the 
cortes.f  This  abolition  of  illegal  impo- 
sitions was  several  times  confirmed  by 
the  same  prince.  The  cortes,  in  1393, 
having  made  a  grant  to  Henry  III.,  an- 
nexed this  condition,  that  **  since  they 
had  granted  him  enough  for  his  present 
necessities,  and  even  to  lay  up  a  part  for 
m  future  exigency,  he  should  swear  be- 
fore one  of  the  archbishops  not  to  tdke  or 
demand  any  money,  service,  or  loan,  or 
any  thing  else  of  the  cities  and  towns, 
nor  of  individuals  belonging  to  them,  on 
any  pretence  of  necessity,  until  the  three 
estates  of  the  kingdom  should  first  be  duly 
summoned  and  assembled  in  cortes  ac- 
cording to  ancient  usage.  And  if  any 
SDch  letters  requiring  money  have  been 
written,  that  they  shall  be  deyed,  and  not 


*  Marina,  Eotayo  Hist.  Crit.,  cap.  15C 
de  las  Cortea,  t  ii.,  p.  387.  This  is  expressed 
a  OO0  of  their  fneros,  or  charters:  Lioeri  et 
iiigeiMii  aemper  maneatie,  reddendo  mihi  et  sue- 
nwaonbkt  meis  in  nnoqiuxiue  anno  in  die  Pente- 
oostas  ^  voaqaaqae  dumo  18  denarios  ;  et,  nisi 
I  boDft  Montate  veatik  ieceritis,  nullum  alinm 


Mnrttntm  mCiatis. 

i  De  los  con  ecbar  nin  mandar  pagar  pecho  de- 
■fef^do  ningnno,  especial  nin  general,  en  toda  mi 
Umii,  flin  ser  UamiOToe  primeramente  a  cortes,  h 
moigado  por  todoe  los  proc  jradoies  que  hi  Va- 
lium, p.  388. 
O 


complied  with.^*  His  son,  John  II ,  hav- 
ing  violated  this  constitutional  privilege 
on  the  allegation  of  a  pressing  necessity, 
the  cortes,  in  1420,  presented  a  long  rO' 
monstrance,  couchea  in  very  respectful 
but  equally  firm  language,  wherem  they 
assert,  "  the  good  custom  founded  in  rea 
son  and  in  justice,  that  the  cities  ant 
towns  of  your  kingdoms  shall  not  be  com  < 
pelled  to  pay  taxes,  or  requisitions,  or  oth- 
er new  tribute,  unless  your  highness  order 
it  by  advice  and  witn  the  grant  of  the 
said  cities  and  towns,  and  of  their  depu- 
ties for  them."  And  Ihev  express  their 
apprehension  lest  this  right  should  be  in- 
fringed, because,  as  they  say,  "  there  re- 
mains no  other  privilege  or  liberty  which 
can  be  profitable  to  subjects  if  this  be 
shaken.^^t  The  king  gave  them  as  fuL 
satisfaction  as  they  desired,  that  his  en- 
croachment should  m)t  be  drawn  into 
precedent.  Some  fresh  abuses,  during 
the  unfortunate  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  pro- 
duced another  declaration  in  equally  ex- 
plicit language ;  forminfl^  part  of  the  sen- 
tence awarded  by  the  arbitrators  to  whom 
the  differences  between  the  king  and  his 
people  had  been  referred  at  Medina  de 
Campo  in  146&4  '^^^  Catholic  kings,  as 
they  are  eminently  called,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  uever  violated  this  part  of  the 
constitution;  nor  did  even  Charles  I.,  al- 
though sometimes  refUsed  money  by  the 
cortes,  attempt  to  exact  it  without  their 
consent.^  In  the  Recopilacion,  or  code 
of  Castiuan  law,  published  by  Philip  II. 


*  Obedecidae  i  non  cnmplidas.  This  ezpressior 
occurs  frequently  in  prorisions  made  against  ille^ 
acts  of  the  crown :  smd  is  characterisUc  of  the  em* 
gular  respect  with  which  the  Spaniards  always 
thought  it  right  to  treat  their  soTereign,  while  they 
were  resisting  the  abuses  of  his  authority. 

t  La  buena  coetumbre  ^  possession  fundada  en 
razon  h  en  justicia  que  las  dbdades  e  villas  de 
Tuestros  reinos  tenian  de  no  ser  mandado  coger 
monedas  h  pedidos  nin  otro  triboto  nuero  algunc 
en  los  Tuestros  reinos  sin  que  la  Tuestra  seiioria  lo 
laga  e  ordenede  consejo  e  con  otorgamiento  de  las 
dbdades  h  riUas  de  los  Tuestros  reinos  ^  de  sua 
procuradores  en  su  nombre  *  *  *  •  •  no  queda 
otro  previlegio  ni  libertad  de  que  los  subditos  pue- 
dan  gosar  ni  aprovechar  quebrantado  el  sobre 
dicho,  t.  iii.,  p.  30. 

t  Declaramos  h  ordenamoo,  que  el  dicho  aeiior 
rei  nin  los  otros  reyes  que  despues  del  fueren  noQ 
echan  uin  repartan  nin  pidan  pedidos  nin  monedas 
en  sua  reynoa,  salvo  por  gran  necessidad,  ^  seyendo 
primero  accordado  con  los  perisdos  h  grandes  da 
sus  reynos,  e  con  los  otros  que  a  la  sazon  residierec 
en  su  consejo,  e  seyendo  para  ello  llamados  los 
procuradores  de  las  cibdades  e  rillasde  sus  reynoa, 
que  para  las  talea  cosas  se  suelen  h  acostumbrao 
Damar  h  sevendo  per  los  dichos  procuradores  otor 
gado  el  dicno  pedimento  h  monedas,  t  ii.,  p.  391. 

^  Marina  has  published  two  letters  from  Charlea 
to  the  city  of  Toledo,  in  1542  and  1548,  requestrng 
them  to  instruct  then:  deputies  to  consent  to  a  fur- 
ther grant  of  money,  wbicfa  they  hmi  refosod  to  4o 
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we  read  a  poative  dedaratioii  affainst  ar- 
bitrary imposition  of  taxes,  which  re- 
mained unaltered  on  the  face  of  the  stat- 
ute-book till  the  present  age.*  The  law 
was  indeed  frequently  broken  by  Philip 
II. ;  but  the  cortes,  who  detained  through- 
out the  sixteenth  century  a  degree  of 
steadiness  and  courage  truly  admirable, 
when  we  consider  their  political  weak- 
ness, did  not  cease  to  remonstrate  with 
that  suspicious  tyrant,  and  recorded  their 
vnavailing  appeal  to  the  law  of  Alfonso 
XI.,  *'  so  ancient  and  just,  and  which  so 
long  time  has  been  used  and  observed. '|t 
The  free  assent  of  the  people  by  their 
Control  or  representatives  to  grants  of 
eoitMOT«r  money  was  by  no  means  a 
opMdiiure.  mere  matter  of  form.  It  was 
connected  with  other  essential  rights,  in- 
dispensable to  its  effectual  exercise ; 
those  of  examining  public  account  and 
checking  the  expenditure.  The  curtes, 
in  the  best  times  at  least,  were  careful  to 
grant  no  money  until  they  were  assured 
that  what  had  been  already  levied  on 
their  constituents  had  beoii  properly  em- 
ployed.^  They  refused  a  sacsidy  in  1 390, 
because  they  had  ahready  given  so  much, 
and  *'  not  knowing  how  so  ffreat  a  sum 
had  been  expended,  it  would  be  a  great 
dishonour  and  mischief  to  promise  any 
more.'*  In  1406  they  stood  out  a  long 
lime,  and  at  length  gave  only  half  of 
what  was  demanded.^  Charles  I.  at- 
tempted to  obtain  money,  in  1527,  from 
the  nobility  as  well  as  commons.  But 
the  former  protested,  that  "  their  obliga- 
tion was  to  follow  the  king  in  war, 
wherefore  to  contribute  money  was  to- 


without  leave  of  their  conttitoeots.— Teoria  de  las 
Cortes,  t.  iii.,  p.  180, 187. 

*  Idem,  t  ii.,  p.  393. 

t  En  las  cortes  de  afio  de  70  y  en  las  de  76  pedi- 
mos  a  V.  m.  fiiese  sertide  de  no  poner  nuevos  im- 
puestoSf  rentas,  pechos,  ni  derechos  ni  otros  triba- 
toe  particolares  ni  ^erales  sin  junta  del  reyno  en 
eortes,  como  esti  dispuerto  por  lei  del  sefior  rei  Don 
Alonso  y  se  signified  a  ▼.  m.  el  dafio  mode  que 
oon  Us  nuevas  rentas  habia  rescibido  el  reino,  su- 

Slicando  a  t.  ul  fuese  serrido  de  mandarle  aliviar  j 
eecargar,  y  que  en  lo  de  adelante  se  les  hiciesse 
nerced  de  guardar  las  dichas  le  jes  reales  y  que  no 
■e  imposiessen  nuevas  rentas  sin  su  asistencia ; 
pues  podria  ▼.  m.  estar  satisfecho  de  oue  el  reino 
snre  en  las  cosas  necessarias  con  toda  lealtad  j 
hasta  ahora  no  se  ha  proveido  lo  susodicho ;  y  el 
teino  por  la  obli|acion  que  tiene  a  pMir  a  ▼.  m. 

Karde  la  dicha  lei.  7  que  no  solamente  ban  cessado 
I  necessidades  de  los  snbditos  y  naturales  de 
V.  m.  pero  antes  crecen  de  oada  dia :  vuelTe  a  su- 
plicar  a  T.  m.  sea  serrido  coocederle  lo  susodicho, 
7  que  las  nuevas  rentes,  pechos  7  derechoe  se 
QUiten,  7  que  de  aquf  adelante  se  gnarde  la  dicha 
fei  del  seAor  rei  den  Alonso,  como  tan  antigna  7 
justa  7  que  tanto  tiempo  se  iis6  7  goanM,  p.  39S. 
This  petition  was  in  1579. 
I  HariQa,tii.,p.4O4,40e.        ^  Ibid.,  p.  400. 


tally  against  their  privilege,  and  for  thai 
reason  they  could  not  acquiesce  in  his 
majesty's  request.*^  The  commons  atko 
refused  upon  this  occasion.  In  1538,  on 
a  similar  proposition,  the  superior  and 
lower  nobuity  (los  grandes  y  cabaUeros) 
''begged  with  all  humility  that  they 
might  never  hear  any  more  of  that  mat- 

ter."t 

The  contributions  granted  by  cortes 
were  assessed  and- collected  by  respect- 
able individuals  (hombres  buenos)  of  the 
several  towns  and  villaffes.^  This  rejw- 
tilion^  as  the  French  ceul  it,  of  direct  tax- 
es»  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
in  those  coimtries  where  they  are  impo- 
sed by  means  of  a  gross  assessment  on  a 
district.  The  produce  was  paid  to  the 
royal  council.  It  could  not  be  applied  to 
any  other  purpose  than  that  to  wnich  the 
tax  had  been  appropriated.  Thus  the 
cortes  of  Segovia,  in  1407,  granted  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  war  against  Granada,  on  con- 
dition "  that  it  should  not  be  laid  out  on 
any  other  service  except  this  war  f*  which 
they  requested  the  queen  and  Ferdinand, 
both  regents  in  John  II.'s  minority,  to 
confirm  by  oath.  Part,  however,  of  the 
money  remained  unexpended ;  Ferdinand 
wished  to  apply  it  to  his  own  object  of 
procuring  the  crown  of  Arason ;  but  the 
queen  first  obtained  not  only  a  release 
from  her  oath  by  the  ppp^,  but  the  con- 
sent of  the  cortes.  They  continued  to 
insist  upon  this  appropriation,  though  in- 
effectually, under  the  reign  of  Charles  \\ 

The  cortes  did  not  consider  it  beyond 
the  line  of  their  duty,  notwithstanding  the 
respectful  manner  in  which  they  always 
addressed  the  sovereign,  to  remonstrate 
against  profuse  eiroenditure  even  in  his 
own  household.  They  told  Alfonso  X., 
in  1258,  in  the  homely  style  of  that  sge, 
that  they  thought  it  fitting  that  the  king 
and  his  wife  should  eat  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  maravedis  a  day,  and  no 
more ;  and  that  the  king  should  order  his 
attendants  to  eat  more  moderately  than 
they  did.  |  They  remonstrated  more  for- 
cibly against  the  prodigality  of  John  IL 
Even  in  1559,  they  sjA^ce  with  an  un- 
daunted Castilian  spirit  to  Philip  II. ; 
"  Sir,  the  expenses  of  your  royal  estab- 
lishment and  household  are  much  increas- 
ed; and  we  conceive  it  would  muchre- 
dotmd  to  the  good  of  these  kingdoms, 
that  your  majesty  should  direct  them  to 


♦  Peio  que  contribuir  a  Im  guerrm  con  derlM 
sumas  era  totalmente  opoesto  k  ras  pfevilegios,  I 
aei  qua  no  podrian  acomodaram  m  lo  mie  a.  m.  ds 

aba.  p.  411. 

t  Marina,  t.  ii.,  p.  ^11  %  IWd.,  p.  Sia 

^ibid.,  p.4ia.  I  Ibid.,  Din 
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be  lowered,  both  as  a  relief  to  your  wants, 
and  that  all  the  great  men  ana  other  sub- 
jects of  yonr  majesty  may  ti^e  example 
therefrom,  to  restrain  the  great  disorder 
uid  excess  they  commit  in  tnat  respect."* 

The  forms  of  a  Castilian  cortes  were 
Fornw  of  analogous  to  those  of  an  English 
tte  eortm.  parliament  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. They  were  summoned  by  a  writ 
almost  exactly  coincident  in  expression 
with  that  in  use  among  us.f  The  session 
WES  opened  by  a  speech  from  &e  chan- 
cellor or  other  chief  officer  of  the  court. 
The  deputies  were  invited  to  consider 
certain  special  business,  and  commonly 
to  grant  money.^  After  the  principal  af- 
fairs were  despatched,  they  conferred  to- 
gether, and  having  examined  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  respective  constituents, 
drew  up  a  schedule  of  petitions.  These 
were  duly  answered  one  by  one,  and  from 
the  petition  and  answer,  if  favourable, 
laws  were  afterward  drawn  up,  where  the 
matter  required  a  new  law,  or  promises 
of  redress  were  given,  if  the  petition  re- 
lated to  an  abuse  or  grievance.  In  the 
struggling  condition  of  Spanish  liberty 
under  Charles  I.,  the  crown  began  to  neg- 
'  lect  answering  the  petitions  of  cortes,  or 
to  use  unsatisfactory  generalities  of  ex- 
pression. This  save  rise  to  many  remon- 
strances. The  deputies  insisted,  in  1523, 
on  having  answers  before  they  granted 
Odoney .  They  repeated  the  same  conten- 
Uon  in  1525,  and  obtained  a  general  law, 
mserted  in  the  Recopilacion,  enacting 
that  the  king  should  answer  all  their  pe- 
titions before  he  dissolved  the  assembly.^ 
This,however,  was  disregarded  as  before ; 
but  the  cortes,  whose  intrepid  honesty, 
under  Philip  II.  so  often  attracts  our  sA- 
miration,  continued,  as  late  as  1586,  to 
appeal  to  the  written  statute,  and  lament 
its  violation.) 

According  to  the  ancient  fundamental 
Bigbcoc  constitution  of  Castile,  the  king 
wnm\n  did  not  legislate  for  his  subjects 
*•**■*■****•  without  their  consent.  The  code 
of  the  Visigoths,  called  in  Spain  the  Fuero 
Jusgo,  was  enacted  in  public  councils,  as 
were  also  the  laws  of  the  early  kings  of 
Leon,^  which  appears  by  the  reciting 


•  Senbor,  lot  gastos  de  vtieslro  real  estado  y 
mesa  aon  muy  creacidoa,  y  entendemos  que  con- 
fcnua  mucho  al  biaii  de  eskM  reinoa  que  v.  in.  loe 
mtmdame  moderar  asf  para  algun  remedio  de  sue 
liiiflrirtnrirn  como  para  que  de  ▼.  m.  tomen  egem- 
pk)  t0toe  loe  grandee  y  caballeroe  y  otroe  eubditoe 
de  r.fa.  en  la  gran  deaorden  y  excessoe  que  hacer 
•B  lae  coaaa  ao^redichaa. — Marina,  p.  437. 

t  ibil,  t.  u  p.  175  ;  t  iii,  p.  103. 

1  Ibid,  p.  27S.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  301. 

I  Ihid.»p.28S-304. 

i  Ibid.,  t.  ii.,  pw  aa2.  The  acta  of  the  ocMiee 
OS 


words  of  their  preambles.  This  consent 
was  originally  given  only  by  the  higher 
estates,  who  might  be  considered,  m  a 
large  sense,  as  representing  the  nation, 
though  not  chosen  by  it;  but  from  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  elect- 
ed deputies  of  the  commons  in  cortes. 
The  laws  of  Alfonso  X.,in  1256,  those  of 
the  same  prince  in  1274,  and  many  oth- 
ers in  subsequent  times,  are  declared  to 
be  made  with  the  consent  (con  acuerdo) 
of  the  several  orders  of  the  kingdom. 
More  commonly,  indeed,  the  preamble  of 
Castilian  statutes  only  recites  their  ad- 
vice (consejo) ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any 
stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this  circumstance. 
The  laws  of  the.  Siete  Partidas,  com- 
piled by  Alfonso  X.,  did  not  obtain  any 
direct  sanction  tin  the  famous  cortes  of 
Alcala,  in  1348,  when  Uiey  were  confirm- 
ed along  with  several  others,  forming  al- 
together the  basis  of  the  statute  law  of 
Spain.*  Whether  they  were  in  fact  re- 
ceived  before  that  time,  has  been  a  mat- 
ter controverted  among  Spanish  antiqua- 
ries ;  and  upon  the  question  of  their  legal 
validity  at  tne  tune  of  their  promulgation, 
depends  an  important  point  in  Castilian 
history,  the  disputed  right  of  succession 
between  Sancho  IV.  and  the  infanto  of  La 
Cerda ;  the  former  claiming  under  the  an- 
cient customary  law,  the  latter  under  the 
new  dispositions  of  the  Siete  Partidas. 
If  the  king  could  not  legally  change  the 
established  laws  without  consent  of  his 
cortes,  as  seems  most  probable,  the  right 
of  representative  succession  did  not  ex- 
ist in  favour  of  his  grandchildren,  and 
Sancho  IV.  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
usurper. 

It  appears  upon  the  whole  to  have  been 
a  constitutional  principle,  that  laws  could 
neither  be  made  nor  annulled  except  in 
cortes.  In  1506,  this  is  claimed  by  the 
deputies  as  an  established  rightf    John 


of  Leon  in  1020  run  thus :  omnee  pontifices  et  ab 
batea  et  optimates  regni  Hiapanis  juasn  ipaiua  ra- 
ffia  talia  decTetadecrerimuaque  firmiterteneantor 
futuria  temporiboa.  8o  thoee  of  Salamanca  is 
1178 :  Ego  rex  Femandua  inter  cetera  que  com 
epitcopia  et  abbatibua  regni  noetri  et  quamplurinoia 
aliia  religioeis,  cum  comitibus  terrarum  et  principi- 
bns  et  rectohbua  pnmnciarum,  totopoeeetenenda 
atatuimua  apud  Salamancam. 

•  Edaayo  Hitt.  Grit,  p.  353.  TeoiiadelaaCor- 
tea,  t  iL,  p. 77.  Marina  aeemato  bavecbanged  hie 
opinion  between  the  publication  of  theae  two  worka, 
in  the  former  of  which  be  contends  for  the  previo  la 
authority  of  the  Siete  Partidaa,  and  in  &voar  ol 
the  infanta  of  La  Cerda. 

t  Loe  revea  establicierQii  qne  cuando  habieeaea 
de  hacer  feyes,  para  que  faeeeen  provecboaaa  k 
sua  reynoa  y  cada  provmciaa,  fuesen  proveidaa,  ae 
llamasen  cortes  y  procuradorea  ^e  entendieeen  ea 
alias  y  por  eato  se  eatablecio  lei  ^uenoae  hiciotw 
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the  First  had  long  before  admitted,  that 
what  was  done  by  cortes  and  general  as- 
semblies could  not  be  undone  by  letters 
missive,  but  by  such  cortes  and  assem- 
blies alone.*  For  the  kings  of  Castile 
had  adopted  the  English  practice,  of  dis- 
pensing with  statutes  by  a  non  obstante 
clause  in  their  grants.  But  the  cortes 
remonstrated  more  steadily  against  this 
abuse  than  our  own  parliament,  who  suf- 
fered it  to  remain  in  a  certain  degree  till 
the  revolution.  It  was  several  times  en- 
acted upon  their  petition,  especially  by 
an  explicit  statute  of  Henry  II.,  that 
grants  and  letters  patent  dispensing  with 
statutes  should  not  be  obeyed.f  Never- 
theless John  II.,  trusting  to  force  or  the 
servility  of  the  judges,  had  the  assurance 
to  dispense  explicitly  with  this  very  law.  J 
The  cortes  of  Valladolid,  in  1442,  obtain- 
ed fresh  promises  and  enactments  against 
such  an  abuse.  Philip  I.  and  Charles  I. 
began  to  legislate  without  asking  the 
consent  of  cortes ;  this  grew  much  worse 
under  Philip  II.,  and  reached  its  height 
under  his  successors,  who  entirely  a^l- 
ished  all  constitutional  privileges.^  In 
1555,  we  find  a  petition  that  laws  made 
in  cortes  should  be  revoked  nowhere  else. 
The  reply  was  such  as  became  that  age  : 
"To  this  we  answer,  that  we  shall  do 
what  best  suits  our  government."  But 
even  in  1619,  and  still  afterward,  the  pa- 
triot representatives  of  Castile  contin- 
ued to  uft  an  unavailing  voice  against  il- 
legal ordinances,  though  in  the  form  of 
ver^  humble  petition ;  perhaps  the  latest 
testimonies  to  the  expiring  Uberties  of 
their  country.)  The  denial  of  exclusive 
legislative  authority  to  the  crown  must, 
however,  be  imderstood  to  admit  the  le- 
gality of  particular  ordinances,  designed 
to  strengthen  the  king's  executive  gov- 
emment.ir  These,  no  doubt,  like  the  roy- 
al proclamations^  in  England;  extended 
sometimes  very  far,  and  subjected  the 
people  to  a  sort  of  arbitrary  coercion 
much  beyond  what  our  enlightened  no- 
tions of  freedom  would  consider  as  rec- 
ohcileable  to  it.  But  in  the  middle  ages, 
such  temporary  commands  and  prohibi- 
tions were  not  reckoned  strictly  legisla- 

ni  renoTBten  leye*  stno  en  cortes.— Teoria  de  lat 
CortM,  t.  il,  p.  218. 

*  Lo  que  et  fecho  par  cortes  h  por  afunftunien- 
t06  que  non  te  pueda  dtsfiicer  por  lu  tales  cartas, 
salvo  por  ayuntamientos  ^  ciMrtes,  p.  215. 

t  Idem,  p.  215.       t  Idem,  p.  216 ;  t  iii,  p.  40. 

6  Idem,  t.  iL,  p.  218. 

H  Hasuplicaaoelreuio4v.m.nosepromulguen 
nueTss  lejes,  ni  en  todo  ni  eo  parte  las  antigoas  se 

alteren  sin  que  sea  por  cortes 7  por  ser  de  tan- 

ta  importancia  Tuebe  el  reino  4  suplkario  hnmil- 
Msnteiv.m.,  p.290. 

ildem,p  307 


tive,  and  passed,  perhaps  rightly,  for  in- 
evitable consequences  of  a  scanty  code, 
and  short  sessions  of  the  national  council 

The  kings  were  obliged  to  swear  to  the 
observance  of  laws  enacted  in  cortes,  be- 
sides their  general  coronation  oath  to 
keep  the  laws  and  preserve  the  Uberties 
of  their  people.  Of  this  we  find  several 
instances  from  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  and  the  practice  contin- 
ued till  the  time  of  John  II.,  who,  in  1433, 
on  being  requested  to  swear  to  the  laws 
then  enacted,  answered,  that  he  intended 
to  maintain  them,  and  consequently  no 
oath  was  necessary;  an  evasion,  in  which 
the  cortes  seem  unaccountably  to  have 
acquiesced.*  The  guardians  of  Alfonso 
XI.  not  only  swore  to  observe  all  that 
had  been  agreed  on  at  Burgos  in  1315, 
but  consented  that,  if  any  one  of  them 
did  not  keep  his  oath,  the  people  should 
no  longer  be  obliged  to  regard  or  obey 
him  as  regent.f 

It  was  customary  to  assemble  the  cor- 
tes of  Castile  for  many  purposes,  q,^ 
besides  those  of  granting  money  ncnu 
and  concurring  in  legislation.  They  ^"j* 
were  summoned  in  every  reign  to 
acknowledge  and  confirm  the  succession 
of  the  heir  apparent ;  and,  upon  his  acces- 
sion, to  swear  allegiance.^  These  acts 
were  however  little  more  than  formal, 
and  accordingly  have  been  presenred  for 
the  sake  of  pjarade,  after  all  the  real  dig- 
nity of  the  cortes  was  annihilated.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  they 
claimed  and  exercised  far  more  ample 
powers  than  our  own  parlininent  ever 
enjoyed.  They  assumea  the  right,  when 
questions  of  regency  occurred,  to  limit 
the  prerogative,  as  well  as  to  designate 
the  persons  who  were  to  use  it.^  And 
the  frequent  minorities  of  Castilian  kings, 
which  were  unfavourable  enough  lo  tran- 
quillity and  subordination,  served  to  con- 
firm these  parhamentary  privileges.  The 
cortes  were  usually  consulted  upon  all 
material  business.  A  law  of  Alfonso  XL, 
in  1328,  printed  in  the  Recopilacion,  or 
code  published  by  Philip  li.,  declares, 
"  Since,  in  the  arduous  afiatra  of  our  king- 
dom, the  counsel  of  our  natural  subjects 
is  necessary,  especially  of  the  deputie9 
from  our  cities  and  towns,  therefore  ^e 
ordain  and  command  that  on  such  great 
occasions  the  cortes  shall  be  assemblei), 
and  counsel  shall  be  taken  of  the  three 
estates  of  our  kingdoms,  as  the  kings  cmr 
forefathers  have  been  used  to  do.^  A 
cortes  of  John  XL,  in  1419,  claimed  thia 


*  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t  L,  p.  306. 
ild.,p.830.  I  Id.,  ti.,  p.  31.  "^ 
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right  of  being  consulted  in  all  matters  of 
rniportance,  with  a  wann  remonstrance 
against  the  alleged  violation  of  so  whole- 
some a  law  by  the  reigning  prince ;  who 
answered  that,  in  weighty  matters,  he  had 
acted,  and  would  continue  to  act,  in  con- 
fbrmity  to  it.*  What  should  be  intended 
by  great  and  weighty  affairs,  might  be 
not  at  an  2isreed  upon  by  the  two  parties ; 
to  each  of  whose  interpretations  these 
words  gave  pretty  full  scope.  However, 
Ae  current  usage  of  the  monarchy  cer- 
tainly permitted  much  authority  in  public 
deliberations  to  the  cortes.  Amon^  other 
instances,  which  indeed  will  contmually 
be  found  in  the  common  civil  histories, 
the  cortes  of  Orcano,in  1469,  remonstrate 
with  Henry  IV.  for  allying  himself  with 
England  rather  than  France,  and  give,  as 
the  first  reason  of  complaint,  that,  "  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  your  kingdom, 
when  the  kings  have  any  thinff  of  great 
importance  in  hand,  they  ou^t  not  to 
undertake  it  without  advice  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  chief  towns  and  cities  of  your 
kingdom.^t  This  privilege  of  general 
interference  was  asserted,  like  other  an- 
cient rights,  under  Charles,  whom  they 
strongly  urged,  in  1548,  not  to  permit  his 
son  Philip  to  depart  out  of  the  realm.^ 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  in 
such  times  they  had  little  chance  of  be- 
ingregarded. 

The  kings  of  Leon  and  Castile  acted, 
Cttwyfl  f  during  the  interval  of  the  cortes, 
^'■**'^  by  the  advice  of  a  smaller  coun- 
cO,  answering,  as  it  seems,  almost  ex- 
actly to  the  king's  ordinary  council  in 
Eneiand.  In  eariy  ages,  before  the  in- 
troQUction  of  the  commons,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  distinguish  this  body 
from  the  general  councU  of  the  nation ; 
being  composed,  in  fact,  of  the  same  class 
of  persons,  though  in  smaller  numbers. 
A  shnilar  difficulty  applies  to  the  English 
history.  The  nature  of  their  proceedings 
seems  best  to  ascertain  the  distinction. 
AU  executive  acts,  inoluding  those  ordi- 
nances which  may  appear  rather  of  a  le- 
gislative nature,  all  ^nts  and  charters, 
are  declared  to  be  with  the  assent  of  the 
court  (curia),  or  of  the  magnats  of  the 
palace,  or  of  the  chiefs  or  nobles.^  This 
fmvy  council  was  an  essential  part  of  all 


*  Teona  de  las  Cortes,  t.  L,  p.  34. 

t  Porqae,  segunt  leyea  de  nuestros  reynos,  cu- 
anjh^  los  rejes  ban  de  fiacer  alguna  cosa  de  gran 
impflltaDcia,  non  lo  deben  facer  sin  consejo  e  sabi- 
damM|B  laa  cibdadet  e  villas  principales  devuestros 
rejmoA^Idem,  t.  iL,  p.  241. 

t  Idem,  t.  iii.,  p.  1^. 

^  Cai^  assensQ  magnatum  palatii :  Com  consilio 
cmrio  ine« :  Cum  consilio  et  oeneplacito  omnium 
princtpium  meorum,  nollo  contndicente  nee  re- 
dsmente,  p.  325. 


European  monarchies.  And,  though  the 
sovereign  might  be  considered  as  free  to 
call  in  the  advice  of  whomsoever  he 

g leased,  yet,  in  fact,  the  princes  of  the 
lood  and  most  powerful  nobility  had  an- 
ciently a  constitutional  right  to  be  mem- 
bers of  such  a  council ;  so  that  it  formed 
a  very  material  check  upon  his  personal 
authority. 

The  council  underwent  several  changes, 
in  progress  of  time,  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  enumerate.  It  was  justly 
deemed  an  important  member  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  cortes  showed  a  lauda- 
ble anxiety  to  procure  its  composition  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  guarantee 
for  the  due  execution  of  laws  after  their 
own  dissolution.  Several  times,  esi>e- 
cially  in  minorities,  they  even  named  its 
members,  or  a  part  of  them ;  and  in  the 
reigns  of  Heniy  HI.  and  John  II.,  they 
obtained  the  pnvilege  of  adding  a  perma- 
nent deputation,  consisting  of  four  per- 
sons, elected  out  of  their  own  body,  an- 
nexed, as  it  were,  to  the  council,  who 
were  to  continue  at  the  court  during  the 
interval  of  cortes,  and  watch  over  the  due 
observance  of  the  laws.*  This  deputation 
continued,  as  an  empty  formality,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  the  council,  the 
king  was  bound  to  sit  personally  three 
days  in  the  week.  Their  business,  which 
included  the  whole  executive  govern- 
ment, was  distributed  with  considerable 
accuracy  into  what  might  be  despatched 
by  the  council  alone,  under  their  own 
seals  and  signatures,  and  what  reauired 
the  royal  seal.f  The  consent  of  this 
body  was  necessary  for  almost  every  act 
of  the  crown,  for  pensions  or  grants  of 
money,  ecclesiastical  and  political  pro- 
motions, and  for  charters  of  pardon,  the 
easy  concession  of  which  was  a  great 
encouragement  to  the  homicides  so  usual 
in  those  ages,  and  was  restrained  by 
some  of  our  own  laws.|  But  the  coun- 
cil did  not  exercise  any  judicial  authority, 
if  we  may  believe  the  well-mformed  au- 
thor from  whom  I  have  learned  these 
particulars ;  unhke,  in  this,  to  the  ordi- 
nary council  of  the  kings  of  England.  It 
was  not  until  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  that  this,  among  other  innova- 
tions, was  introduced.^ 

Civil  and  criminal  justice  was  adminis* 
tered,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Adminie- 
alcaldes,  or  municipal  judges  of  tration  oT 
towns;  elected  within  themselves  !«•*«»• 
originally  by  the  community  at  large,  but 
in  subsequent  times  by   the  governing 

*  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  ii.,  p.  346. 

t  Idem.  p.  354.  t  Idem,  p.  360,  362,  373. 

^  Idem,  p.  375,  379. 
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body.  In  other  places,  a  lord  possessed 
the  right  of  jurisdiction  by  grant  from  the 
crown,  not,  what  we  find  in  countries 
where  the  feudal  system  was  more  thor- 
oughly establisheo,  as  incident  to  his 
own  territorial  superiority.  The  kings, 
however,  began  in  the  thirteenth  century 
to  appoint  judges  of  their  own,  called  cor- 
regidores,  a  name  which  seems  to  express 
concnrrent  jurisdiction  with  regidores,  or 
ordinary  magistrates.*  The  cortes  fre- 
quently remonstrated  against  this  en- 
croachment. Alfonso  XI.  consented  to 
withdraw  his  judges  from  all  corpora- 
tions by  which  he  had  not  been  requested 
to  appoint  them.f  Some  attempts  to  in- 
terfere with  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Toledo  produced  serious  disturbances 
under  Henry  III.  and-  John  II.J  Even 
where  the  king  appointed  magistrates  at 
a  city's  request,  he  was  bound  to  select 
them  from  among[  the  citizens.^  From 
this  immediate  jurisdiction  an  appeal  lay 
to  the  adelantado,  or  governor  of  the 
province,  and  from  thence  to  the  tribunal 
of  roval  alcaldes.  I  The  latter,  however, 
could  not  take  cognizance  of  any  cause 
depending  before  the  ordinary  judges ;  a 
contrast  to  the  practice  of  Aragon,  where 
the  justiciary's  right  of  evocation  (juris 
firma)  was  considered  as  a  principal  safe- 
guard of  public  liberty.TT  As  a  court  of 
appeal,  the  royal  alcaldes  had  the  su- 
preme jurisdiction.  The  king  could  only 
cause  their  sentence  to  be  revised,  but 
neither  alter  nor  revoke  it.**  They  have 
continued  to  the  present  day  as  a  criminal 
tribunal;  but  civil  appeals  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  ordinances  of  Toro  in  1371 
to  a  new  court,  styled  the  king's  audience, 
which,  though  deprived  under  Ferdinand 
and  his  successors  of  part  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion, still  remains  one  of  the  principal  ju- 
dicatures in  Castile,  ft 

No  people  in  a  half-civilized  state  of 
XMMitwB-  8<^ci®^  hB.Ye  a  full  practical  se- 
lioiu  or  curity  against  particular  acts  of 
•w^wn«»  arbitrary  power.  They  were 
•rcMUie.  njQ^  common,  perhaps,  in  Cas- 
tile than  in  anyother  European  monarchy 
which  professed  to  be  free.  Laws  in- 
deed were  not  wanting  to  protect  men's 
lives  and  liberties,  as  well  as  their  prop- 
erties. Ferdinand  IV.,  in  1399,  agreed  to 
a  petition  that  '*  justice  shall  be  executed 

*  AUbnao  X.  says  :  Ningan  ome  sea  osado  juz- 
gar  pleytos,  se  do  (uere  alcalde  puesto  por  el  rey. 
— Teona  de  las  Cortes,  fol.  27.  This  seems  an 
eDcroachment  on  the  municipal  magistrates. 

t  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  p.  251. 

t  Idem,  p.  255.    Mariana,  1.  zx.,  c.  13. 

6  Idem,  p.  256.  ||  Idem,  p.  266. 

f  Idem,  p.  260.  ♦♦  Idem,  p.  287, 304. 

Tt  Idem,  p.  292-303. 


impartially  according  to  law  and  right; 
and  that  no  one  shall  be  put  to  deMh,  or 
imprisoned,  or  deprived  of  his  u^jses- 
sions  without  trial,  and  that  this  be  bet- 
ter observed  than  heretofore."*    He  re- 
newed the  same  law  in  1307.    Neverthe- 
less, the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
of  this  monarch's  history  was  a  violation 
of  so  sacred  and  apparently  so  well  es- 
tablished a  law.    Two  gentlemen  having 
been  accused  of  miurder,  Ferdinand,  with- 
out waiting  for  any  process,  ordered  them 
to  instant  execution.    They  summoned 
him  with  their  last  words  to  appear  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  God  in  thirty  days ; 
and  his  death  within  the  time,  which  has 
given  him  the  surname  of  the  Summon- 
ed, might,  we  may  hoije,  deter  succeed- 
ing sovereigns  from  iniquity  so  flagrant 
But  from  the  practice  of  causing  theh* 
enemies  to  be  assassinated,  neither  law 
nor   conscience   could   withhold   them. 
Alfonso  XI.  was  more  than  once  guilty 
of  this  crime.    Yet  he  too  passed  an  or- 
dinance, in  1325,  that  no  warrant  should 
issue  for  putting  any  one  to  death,  or 
seizing  his  property,  till  he   should  be 
duly  tried  by  course  of  law.     Henry  II. 
repeats  the  same  law  in  very  explicit 
language.f    But  the  civil  history  of  8pain 
displays  several  violations  of  it.    An  ex- 
traordinary prerogative    of  coromittinf 
murder  appears  to  have  been  admitted^ 
in  early  times,  by  several  nations  who 
did  not  acknowleage  unlimited  power  in 
their  sovereign.!     Before    any  regular 
police  was  established,  a  powerful  crimi- 
nal might  have  been  secure  from  all  pun- 
ishment, but  for  a  notion,  as  barbarous 
as  any  which  it  served  to  counteract, 
that  he  could  be  lawfully  killed  by  the 
personal  mandate  of  the  kin^.     And  the 
frequent  attendance  of  sovereigns  in  their 
courts  of  judicature  might  lead  men  not 
accustomed  to  consider  the  indispensalde 
necessity  of  legal  forms,  to  confound  an 

*  Que  mandase  facefla  jnsticia  en  aquelloe  que  la 
merecen  comunalmente  con  fUerp  #t:oQ  derecho; 
i  los  homes  que  non  sean  muertOB  nin  preaos  niB 
tornados  lo  que  han  sin  ser  oidos  por  dereeh«  6  po^ 
fuero  deaquel  logardoacaesciere,  6  que  aea  guaraa 
do  meior  que  se  guard6  fasta  aquf. — Marina,  En 
sayo  Hist.  Critico,  p.  148. 

f  Que  non  mandemos  matar  nin  prender  nin  lial' 
ar  nin  despechar  nin  tomar  k  alg^no  iiin^na  com 
de  io  suyo,  sin  ser  ant^  Uamado  ^  oido  6  ^        '* 


Cor  fuero  6  porderecho,  por  querella  nin  por  qufrel- 
Ls  que  a  nos  fueeen  danas,  segunt  que  eeto  e«l6  Oi- 
denado  por  el  rei  don  Alonso  nuestro  padre. — Teo 
ria  de  las  Ck>rtes,  t.  ii.,  p.  287. 

X  Si  quis  hoininem  per  jusaioneni  regis  Tel  ducia 
aui  Occident  non  requiratur  ei,  tiec  mi  t^dtmam, 
quia  j[ussio  domini  tui  fuit,  et  non  pdo^  cciAradi 
cere  jussionem. — Leges  Biguvarioniin,  tit.  ii^  n 
Baluz.  CapituUHbus. 
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tei  of  assassination  with  the  execution 
of  justice. 

Though  it  is  very  improbable  that  the 
CbaTfldera-  nobility  were  not  considered  as 
eiOT  of  tke  essential  members  of  the  cortes, 
***"'^*  they  certainly  attended  in  small- 
er numbers  than  we  should  expect  to  find. 
firom  ihe  great  legislative  and  aeliberative 
authority  of  that  assembly.  This  arose 
chiefly  from  the  lawless  spirit  of  that 
martial  aristocracy,  which  placed  less 
confidence  in  the  constitutional  methods 
of  resisting  arbitrary  encroachment  than 
in  its  own  armed  combinations.*  Such 
confederacies  to  obtain  redress  of  griev- 
ances by  force,  of  which  there  were  five 
or  six  remark^le  instances,  were  called 
Hermandad  (brotherhood  or  union),  and 
though  not  so  explicitly  sanctioned  as 
Ihey  were  by  the  celebrated  Privilege 
of  Union  in  Aragon,  found  countenance 
in  a  law  of  Alfonso  X.,  which  cannot  be 
deemed  so  much  to  have  voluntarily  em- 
anate^  from  that  prince  as  to  be  a  rec- 
ord of  original  rights  possessed  by  the 
Castilian  nobility.  "  The  duty  of  sub- 
lects  towards  their  king,"  he  says,  "  en- 
joins them  not  to  permit  him  knowingly 
to  endanger  his  salvation,  nor  to  incur 
dishonour  and  inconvenience  in  his  per- 
son or  family,  nor  to  produce  mischief  to 
his  kingdom.  And  this  may  be  fulfilled 
in  two  ways ;  one  by  good  advice,  show- 
ing him  the  reason  wherefore  he  ought  not 
to  act  thus ;  the  other  by  deeds,  seeking 
means  to  prevent  his  going  on  to  his 
own  ruin,  and  putting  a  stop  to  those 
who  give  him  ill  counsel,  forasmuch  as 
bis  errors  are  of  worse  consequence  than 
those  of  other  men,  it  is  the  bounden 
doty  of  subjects  to  prevent  his  commit- 
ting them.^'t  To  this  law  the  insurgents 
appealed  in  their  coahtion  against  Alva- 
TO  de  liuna ;  and  indeed  we  must  confess, 
that  however  just  and  admirable  the  prin- 
ciples which  it  breathes,  so  general  a 
license  of  rebellion  was  not  likely  to  pre- 
serve the  tranquillity  o£  a  kingdom.  The 
deputies  of  kiwns,  in  a  cortes  of  1445,  pe- 
titioned the  i(|ng  to  declare  that  no  con- 
struction shotm  be  put  on  this  law  in- 
consistent with  the  obedience  of  subjects 
towards  their  sovereign;  a  request  to 
which  of  course  he  willingly  acceded. 

.  Castile,  it  will  be  apparent,  bore  a 
closer  analogy  to  England  in  its  form  of 
civi  polity  than  France  or  even  Aragon. 
But^ao  frequent  ^sorders  of  its  govem- 
menti  and  a  barbarous  state  of  manners, 
rendered  violations  of  law  much  more 
eontinual  and  flagrant  than  they  were  in 


*  Tbpria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  ii.,  p  46S. 
t  Enmjo  Hist  Ciitko,  p.  312. 


Ene^land  under  the  Plantagenet  dynasbr 
And  besides  these  practical  mischiefs, 
there  were  two  essential  defects  in  the 
constitution  of  Castile,  through  which 
perhaps  it  was  ultimately  subverted.  It 
wanted  those  two  brilliants  in  the  coro- 
net of  British  liberty,  the  representation 
of  freeholders  among  the  commons, 
and  trial  by  jury.  The  cortes  of  Castile 
became  a  confess  of  deputies  from  a 
few  cities,  pubhc-spirited  indeed  and  m- 
trepid,  as  we  find  them  in  bad  times,  to 
an  eminent  degree,  but  too  much  Umitod 
in  number,  and  too  unconnected  with 
the  territorial  aristocracy,  to  maintain  a 
just  balance  against  the  crown.  Yet, 
with  every  disadvantage,  that  country 
possessed  a  liberal  form  of  government, 
and  was  animated  with  a  noble  spirit  for 
its  defence.  Spain,  in  her  late  memora- 
ble though  short  resuscitation,  might  well 
have  gone  back  to  her  ancient  institu- 
tions, and  perfected  a  scheme  of  policy 
which  the  great  example  of  England 
would  have  shown  to  be  well  adapted  to 
the  security  of  freedom.  What  she  did, 
or  rather  attempted  instead,  I  need  not 
recall.  May  her  next  effort  be  more 
wisely  planned  and  more  happily  termi- 
nated !• 

Though  the  kingdom  of  Araffpn  was 
very  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of  AflWw  or 
Castile,  yet  the  advantages  of  a  Aragon. 
better  form  of  government  and  wiser 
sovereigns,  with  those  of  industry  and 
commerce  along  a  hne  of  seacoast,  ren- 
dered it  almost  equal  in  importance.  Cas- 
tile rarely  intermeddled  in  the  civil  dis- 
sensions of  Aragon ;  the  kings  of  Aragon 
frequently  earned  their  arms  into  the 
heart  of  Castile.  During  the  sanguinary 
outrages  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  and  the 
stormy  revolutions  which  ended  in  es- 
tabhshing  the  house  of  Trastamare,  Ara- 
gon was  not  indeed  at  peace,  nor  alto- 
gether well  governed ;  but  her  political 
consequence  rose  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
through  the  long  reign  of  the  ambitious 
and  "mly  Peter  IV.,  whose  sagacity  and 
good  fortune  redeemed,  accormn^  to  the 
common  notions  of  mankind,  the  iniquity 
with  which  he  stripped  his  relation,  the 
King  of  Majorca,  of  the  Balearic  Islands, 
and  the  constant  perfidiousness  of  his 
character.  I  have  mentioned  in  another 
place  the  Sicflian  war,  prosecuted  with 
so  much  eagerness  for  many  years  by 
Peter  III.  and  his  son  Alfonso  III.  Af- 
ter this  object  was  relinquished,  James 
II.  imdertook  an  enterprise  less  splen- 
did, but  not  much  less  difficult,  the  con- 


•  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  puhhshsd 
in  1818. 
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quest  of  Saidinia.  That  island,  long  ac- 
eustomed  to  independence,  cost  an  in- 
credible expense  of  blood  and  treasure 
u>  the  kings  of  Aragon  during  the  whole 
fourteenth  century.  It  was  not  fully 
subdued  till  the  commencement  of  the 
next,  under  the  reign  of  Martin. 

At  the  death  of  Martin,  king  of  Aragon, 
DiipQtad  in  1410,  a  memorable  question 
2?J*JJ^  arose  as  to  the  right  of  succes- 
detihor  8ion.  Though  Petronilla,daugh- 
Mvtin.  ter  of  Ramiro  II.,  had  reigned 
in  her  own  right  from  1137  to  1172,  an 
opinion  seems  to  have  gained  ground 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  that  females 
could  not  inherit  the  crown  of  Aragon. 
Peter  IV.  had  excited  a  civil  war  by  at- 
tempting to  settle  the  succession  upon 
his  daughter,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  next 
brother.  The  birth  of  a  son  about  the 
same  time  suspended  the  ultimate  decis- 
ion of  t^is  question;  but  it  was  tacitly 
nnderstood  that  what  is  called  the  Salique- 
law  ought  to  prevail.*  Accordingly,  on 
the  death  of  John  L,  in  1395,  his  two 
daughters  were  set  aside  in  favour  of  his 
broUier  Martin,  though  not  without  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  elder,  whose 
husband,  the  Count  of  Foix,  invaded  the 
kingdom,  and  desisted  from  his  preten- 
sion only  through  want  of  force.  Mar- 
tin's son,  the  Kmg  of  Sicily,  dying  in  his 
father's  Ufetime,  the  nation  was  anxious 
that  the  king  should  fix  upon  his  suc- 
cessor, and  would  probably  have  acqui- 
esced in  his  choice.  But  his  dissolution 
occurring  more  rapidly  than  was  expect- 
ed, the  tlirone  remained  absolutely  va- 
cant.   The  Count  of  Urgel  had  obtained 


a  grant  of  the  lieutenancy,  which  WIS  the 
right  of  the  heir  ^yparent.  This' noble- 
man possessed  an  extensive  territory  in 
Catalonia,  bordering  on  the  Pyrenees. 
He  was  grandson  of  James,  next  brother 
to  Peter  IV.,  and,  according  to  our  rules 
of  inheritance,  certainl]^  stood  in  the  first 
place.  The  other  claimants  were  the 
Duke  of  Gandia,  grandson  of  James  IL, 
who,  though  descended  from  a  moie 
distant  ancestor,  set  up  a  claim  founded 
on  proximity  to  the  royal  stock,  which 
in  some  countries  was  preferred  to  a  rep- 
resentative title ;  the  Duke  of  Calabria, 
son  of  Violante,  younger  daughter  of 
John  I.  (the  Countess  of  Foix  beiof 
childless) ;  Frederick,  count  of  Luna,  t 
natural  son  of  the  younger  Martin,  king 
of  Sicily,  legitimated  by  the  pope,  but 
with  a  reservation  excluding  nim  from 
royal  succession ;  and  finally,  Ferdinanc^ 
infant  of  Castile,  son  of  the  late  king's 
sister.t  The  Count  of  Urgel  was  fi^ 
voured  in  general  by  the  Catalans,  and 
he  seemed  to  have  a  powerful  suf^rt  in 
Antonio  de  Luna,  a  baron  of  Aragon,  so 
rich  that  he  might  go  through  his  own 
estate  from  France  to  Castile.  But  this 
apparent  superiority  frustrated  his  hopes. 
The  justiciary  and  other  leading  Ara£0- 
nese  were  determined  not  to  suffer  this 
ffreat  constitutional  question  to  be  deci- 
ded by  an  appeal  to  force,  which  might 
sweep  away  their  liberties  in  the  strag- 
gle. Urgel,  confident  of  his  right,  and 
surrounded  by  men  of  ruined  fortunes, 
was  unwilling  to  submit  his  pretensionf 
to  a  civil  tribunal.  His  adherent,  Anto- 
nio de  Luna,  committed  an  extraordinaiy 


*  Znrita,  t.  il,  £  168.  It  was  preteDded  that  women  were  excluded  from  the  crown  in  En^flaiid  •• 
well  aa  France :  and  this  aiudogy  seems  to  have  had  some  influence  in  determining  the  Amgonese  to 
•dopt  a  Salique-law. 

i  The  subjoined  pedigree  will  show  more  clearly  the  raspectiTe  titles  of  the  competitors  >- 
Jamis  II.  died  1327. 


Alfonso  IV.  d.  1336. 


[).of( 


Gsndia 


Eleanor 


Q.of 


Castile. 


PiTBR  IV.  d.  1387. 


James  C.  of  UrgeL 


D.9f0m^ 


Henry  III.       FtrtUtumd. 
K.  of  Castile. 


John  I.  d.  1395.         MiSTix,     Peter  C  of  UrgeL 
d.  1410. 


C.  of  UrgtL 


I  Joanna 

Joan  II.       Countess  of  Foix. 
K.  of  Castile. 


Minin, 
•|      K.  of  Sicily.  1409. 


Vi6I»nte 
Q.  of  Naples.       [ 

I  Friderick 

I  C.o/LioM. 

lAUf*  D.  of 
CtJUJbria, 
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outrage,  the  assassination  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Saragosa,  which  alienated  the 
mmds  of  good  citizens  from  his  cause. 
On  the  other  hand,  neither  the  Duke  of 
Gandia,  who  was  very  old,*  nor  the 
Count  of  Luna,  seemed  fit  to  succeed. 
The  party  of  Ferdinand,  therefore,  gained 
Round  by  degrees.  It  was  determined, 
however,  to  render  a  legal  sentence. 
The  cortes  of  each  nation  agreed  upon 
the  nomination  of  nine  persons,  three 
Aragonese,  three  Catalans,  and  three 
Vaiencians,  who  were  to  discuss  the 
pretensions  of  the  several  competitors, 
and,  by  a  plurality  of  six  votes,  to  adjudge 
the  crown.  Nothing  could  be  more 
solemn,  more  peaceful,  nor,  in  appear- 
ance, more  equitable,  than  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  tribunal.  They  summoned 
the  claimants  before  them,  and  heard 
them  by  counsel.  One  of  these,  Fred- 
erick of  Luna,  being  ill  defended,  the 
eourt  took  charge  of  his  interests,  and 
named  other  advocates  to  maintain  them. 
A  month  was  passed  in  hearing  argu- 
ments ;  a  second  was  allotted  to  con- 
sidering them ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  prescribed  time,  it  was  announced  to 
the  people,  by  the  mouth  of  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier,  that  Ferdinand  of  Castile  had 
ascended  :he  throne.f 

[A.  D  1412.]  In  this  decision  it  is  im- 
Dadnon  in  possible  not  to  suspect  that  the 
fcvoaroT  judges  were  swayed  rather  by 
2'g[2J^  politic  considerations  than  a 
strict  sense  of  hereditary  right. 
It  was  therefore  by  no  means  universally 
popular,  especially  in  Catalonia,  of  which 
prineipaUty  the  Count  of  Urgel  was  a 
native ;  and  perhaps  the  great  rebellion 
of  the  Catalans  fifty  years  afterward  may 

*  This  Duke  of  Gandia  died  during  the  interreg- 
sum.  Hia  aon,  though  not  so  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  age,  seemed  to  hsTa  a  worse  claim ;  yet 
be  became  a  competitor. 

t  BiaocsB  Commentaria,  m  Schotti  Hispania  II- 
histrata,  t.  ii.  Zurita,  t.  iJL  £  1-74.  Vincent  Fer- 
rier was  the  most  distinguished  churchman  of  his 
time  in  Spain.  His  influence,  as  one  of  Uie  nine 
judges,  IS  said  to  bave  been  very  instrumental  in 
procuring  the  crtwa  for  Ferdinand.  Five  others 
voted  the  same  ^ay ;  one  for  the  Count  of  Urgel : 
one  doubtfully  between  the  Count  of  Urgel  ana 
Duke  of  Oandia ;  the  ninth  declined  to  vote.— 
Zarita.  t  ill.  f.  71.  It  is  curious  enough,  that 
John,  king  of  Castile,  was  altogether  disregarded ; 
though  his  claim  was  at  least  as  plausible  as  that 
of  his  uncle  Ferdinand.  Indeed,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  inheritance  to  which* we  are  accustomed, 
Loaip,duke  of  Calabria,  had  a  Drier  right  to  Ferdi- 
oand,  admitting  the  rule  whicn  it  was  necessary 
for  both  of  them  to  establish ;  namely,  that  a  right 
oTsuccessioD  might  be  transmitted  through  females, 
which  females  c^mld  not  personally  enjoy.  Tbis^ 
as  is  well  known,  had  been  advanced  in  the  pre- 
ceding  age  by  Edward  III.  as  the  foundation  of  his 
cUiaa  to  the  crown  of  France. 


be  traced  to  the  disaffection  which  this 
breach,  as  they  thought,  of  the  lawful 
succession  had  excited.  Ferdinand  how- 
ever was  well  received  in  Aragon.  The 
cortes  generously  recommended  the 
Count  of  Urgel  to  his  favour,  on  account 
of  the  great  expenses  he  had  incurred  in 
prosecuting  his  claim.  But  Urgel  did  not 
wait  the  effect  of  this  recommendation. 
Unwisely  attempting  a  rebellion  with 
very  inadequate  means,  he  lost  his  es- 
tates, and  was  thrown  for  life  into  prison. 
[A.  D.  1416.]  Ferdinand's  sue- 
cesser  was  his  son  Alfonso  V.,  ^'"*"~^- 
more  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Italy 
than  of  Spain.  For  all  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  he  never  quitted  the  kingdom 
that  he  had  acquired  by  his  arms :  and, 
enchanted  by  the  delicious  air  of  Naples, 
intrusted  the  government  of  his  patrimo- 
nial territories  to  the  care  of  a  brother 
and  an  heir.  [A.  D.  1458.]  John  „ 
n.,  upon  whom  they  devolved  by 
the  death  of  Alfonso  without  legitimate 
progeny,  had  been  engaged  during  his 
^routhin  the  turbulent  revolutions  of  Cas- 
tile, as  the  head  of  a  strong  party  that  op- 
posed the  domination  of  Alvaro  de  Luna. 
[A.  D.  1420.]  By  marriage  with  the  heir- 
ess of  Navarre,  he  was  entitled,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  those  times,  to  assume 
the  title  of  lung,  and  administration  of 
government  during  her  life.  But  his  am- 
bitious retention  of  power  still  longei 
produced  events  which  are  the  chief 
stain  on  his  memory.  Charles,  prince  of 
Viana,  was,  by  the  constitution  of  Na- 
varre, entitled  to  succeed  his  mother.  [A. 
D.  1443.]  She  had  requested  him  in  her 
testament  not  to  assume  the  government 
without  his  father's  consent.  That  con- 
sent was  always  withheld.  The  prince 
raised  what  we  ought  not  to  call  a  rebell- 
ion; but  was  made  prisoner,  and  remain- 
ed for  some  time  in  captivity.  John's  ill 
disposition  towards  his  son  was  exasper- 
ated by  a  stepmother,  who  scarcely  dis- 
guised her  intention  of  placing  her  own 
child  on  the  throne  of  Aragon  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  eldest-bom.  After  a  life  of 
perpetual  oppression,  chiefly  passed  in 
exile  or  captivity,  the  Prince  of  Viana 
died  in  Catalonia,  at  a  moment  when  that 
province  was  in  open  insurrection  upon 
his  account.  [A.  D.  1461.]  Though  i* 
hardly  seems  that  the  Catalans  had  any 
more  general  provocations,  tliey  perse 
vered  for  more  than  ten  years  with  in 
veterate  obstinacy  in  their  rebellion ;  of 
fering  the  sovereignty  first  to  a  prince  of 
Portu^l,  and  afterward  to  Rrgnier,  duke 
of  Anjou,  who  was  desVined  to  pass  hit 
life  in  unsuccessfid  competiti  on  for  king 
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dons.  The  King  of  Aregon  behaved 
with  great  clemency  towanls  these  in- 
aiirgente  on  their  final  submission. 

it  is  consonant  to  the  principle  of  this 
Gonautetkn  work,  to  pass  lightly  over  the 
•f  Angoa.  common  details  of  history,  in 
order  to  fix  the  reader's  attention  more 
fully  on  subjects  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
Perhaps  in  no  European  monarchy,  ex- 
cept our  own,  was  the  form  of  govern- 
ment more  interesting  than  inAragon,as 
a  fortunate  temperament  of  law  and  jus- 
tice with  the  royal  authority.  So  far  as 
Originally  a  any  thing  can  be  pronounced  of 
•on  of  regal  its  earlier  period,  before  the 
arisiocracy.  ^^pturo  of  Saxagosa  in  1118,  it 
was  a  kindSf  regal  aristocracy,  where  a 
small  number  of  powerful  barons  elected 
their  sovereign  on  every  vacancy,  though, 
as  usual  in  other  countries,  out  of  one 
family ;  and  considered  him  as  little  more 

Privii«re«  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^®^^  confeder- 
ofthencoi  acy.*  These  were  the  ricos 
hombrw  or  hombros  or  barons,  the  first  or- 
"•^•'  der  of  the  state.  Among  these 
the  kings  of  Aragon,  in  subsequent  times, 
as  they  extended  their  dominions,  shared 
the  conquered  territory  in  grants  of  hon- 
ours on  a  feudal  tenure.f  For  this  sys- 
tem was  fully  established  in  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon.  A  rico  hombre,  as  we  read 
in  Vitalis,  bishop  of  Huesca,  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ,|  must 
hold  of  the  king  an  honour  or  barony 
capable  of  supporting  more  than  three 
knights ;  and  this  he  was  bound  to  dis- 
tntmte  among  his  vassals  in  military  fiefs. 
Once  in  the  year  he  might  be  summoned 
with  his  feudataries  to  serve  the  sover- 
eign for  two  months  (Zurita  says  three) ; 
and  he  was  to  attend  the  royal  court,  or 
general  assenibly,  as  a  counsellor,  when- 

*  Alfonso  III.  complained  that  bis  barons  want- 
ed to  bring  back  old  times,  quando  ha^ia  en  el 
reyno  tantos  reyes  como  ricoa  hombres.— Biancse 
Commentaria,  d.  787.  The  form  of  election  sup. 
poeed  to  have  been  used  by  these  bold  barons  is 
well  known.  "We,  who  are  as  good  as  you, 
choose  you  for  our  king  and  lord,  provided  that  you 
observe  our  laws  and  privilegee,  and  if  not,  not." 
But  I  do  not  much  believe  the  authenticity  of  this 
form  of  vords.— See  Robertson's  Charles  V.,  voL 
U  note  3j.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  agreeable 
to  the  spirit  of  the  old  government. 

t  Los  ricos  hombres,  por  los  feudoe  que  tenian 
del  rey,  eran  obligados  de  seguh'  al  rey,  si  yva  en 
persona  a  la  guerra,  y  reaidir  en  ella  tret  meees  en 
cadaun  auo.— Zurita,  torn,  i,  fol.  43.  (Saragosa, 
1610.)  A  fief  was  usually  called  in  Aragon  an  hon- 
our, que  en  Castilla  Ilamavan  tierra,  y  en  el  prin- 
cipado  de  Cataluna  feudo,  foL  46. 

1 1  do  not  know  wheth^  this  work  d  Vitalis 
has  been  printed ;  but  there  are  Urge  extracts  from 
it  in  Blancas's  history,  and  also  in  Du  Cange,  un- 
der  the  words  Infancia,  Mesnadarius,  &c.  Sieveral 
illustrations  of  these  military  tenures  may  be  found 
in  the  Fuel  p  de  Aragon,  etpecitUy  lib.  7. 


ever  called  upon,  assistmg  in  its  judicial 
as  well  as  deliberative  business.  In  the 
towns  and  villages  of  his  barony  he  might 
appoint  bailiffs  to  administer  justice  and 
receive  penalties ;  but  the  higliCr  crimi-^ 
nal  jurisdiction  seems  to  have  been  r&- 
served  to  the  crown.  According  to 
Vitalis,  the  kin^  could  divest  these  ricos 
hombres  of  their  honours  at  pleasure,  af- 
ter which  they  fell  into  the  class  of  mes- 
nadaries,  or  mere  tenants  in  chief.  But 
if  this  were  constitutional  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  which  Blancas  denies,  it  was 
not  long  permitted  by  that  high-spirited 
aristocracy.  By  the  General  Privilege,  or 
Charter  of  Peter  III.,  it  is  declaried  that 
no  barony  can  be  taken  away  without  a 
just  cause  and  le^al  sentence  of  the  jus- 
ticiary and  council  of  barons.*  And  the 
same  protection  was  extended  to  the  vas- 
sals of  the  ricos  hombres. 

Below  these  superior  nobles  were  the 
mesnadaries,  corresponding  to  Lowsrno- 
our  mere  tenants  in  chief,  hold-  *>""y- 
ing  estates  not  baronial  immediately 
from  the  crown ;  and  the  military  vas- 
sals of  the  high  nobility,  the  knights  and 
infamones;  a  word  which  may  be  ren- 
dered by  gentlemen.  These  had  con- 
siderable privileges  in  that  aristocratic 
government:  they  were  exempted  from 
all  taxes,  they  could  only  be  tned  by  the 
royal  judges  for  any  crime ;  and  offences 
committed  against  them  were  punished 
with  additional  severity.!  The  Bmtemm 
ignoble  classes  were,  as  in  other  and  pass- 
countries,  the  burgesses  of  towns,  ■"*^- 
and  the  villeins  or  peasantry.  The  peas- 
antry seem  to  have  been  subject  to  ter- 
ritorial servitude,  as  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. Vitalis  says,  that  some  villeins 
were  originally  so  unprotected,  that,  aa 
he  expresses  jt,  they  might  be  divided 
into  pieces  by  the  sword  among  the  sons 
of  their  masters :  liU  they  were  provoked 
to  an  insurrection,  which  ended  in  es- 
tablishing certain  stipulations,  whence 
they  obtained  the  denomination  of  vil- 
leins de  parada,  or  of  convention  J 

Though  from  the  twdfth  century  the 
principle  of  hereditary  succes-  Lft,^|^of 
sion  to  the  throne  superseded,  ikeAr^o*- 
in  Aragon  as  well  as  Castile,  JJL*^*"*" 
the  original  right  of  choosing  a 
sovereign  within  the  royal  family,  it  was 
still  founded  upon  one  more  sacred  and 
fundamental,  that  of  compact.  No  king 
of  Aragon  was  entitled  to  assume  ibil 
name  until  he  had  taken  a  coronation 
oath,  administered  by  the  justiciary  «l 
Saragosa,  to  observe  the  laws  and  bber- 


*  BiancsB  Comm.,  p.  730. 
t  Idem,  p.  732. 


t  Idem,  D.789 
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ties  of  the  reahn.*  Alfonso  m.,  in  1385, 
being  in  France  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  named  himself  king  in  addressing 
the  states,  who  immediately  remonstra- 
ted on  this  premature  assumption  of  his 
title,  and  obtained  an  apology.f  Thus 
too  Martin,  having  been  called  to  the 
crown  of  Aragon  by  the  cortes  in  1395, 
was  specially  required  not  to  exercise 
any  authority  before  his  coronation.! 

Blancas  quotes  a  noble  passage  from 
the  acts  of  cortes  in  1451.  ^*  We  have 
always  heard  of  old  time,  and  it  is  found 
by  experience,  that,  seeing  the  great  bar- 
rbimess  of  this  land,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  realm,  if  it  were  not  for  the  liberties 
thereof,  the  folk  would  go  hence  to  live 
and  abide  in  other  redms,  and  lands 
more  fruitful."^  This  high  spirit  of  free- 
dom had  long  animated  the  Aragonese. 
After  several  contests  with  the  crown  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  not  to  go  back  to 
earlier  times,  they  compelled  Peter  III., 
e^f^a^  in  1283,  to  grant  a  law,  called  the 
PnTUe^  General  Privilege,  the  Magna 
•^t«j  Charta  of  Aragon,  and  perhaps  a 
more  (uH  and  satisfactory  basis  of  civil 
liberty  than  our  own.  It  contains  a  se- 
ries of  provisions  against  arbitrary  taUa- 
ges,  spoliations  of  property,  secret  pro- 
cess after  the  manner  of  the  Inquisition  in 
criminal  charges,  sentences  of  the  justi- 
ciary without  assent  of  the  cortes,  ap- 
pointment of  foreigners  or  Jews  to  judi- 
eial  offices,  trials  of  accused  persons  in 
places  beyond  the  Jdngdom,  the  use  of 
torture,  except  in  charges  of  falsifying 
the  coin,  and  the  bribery  of  judges. 
These  are  claimed  as  the  ancient  liber- 
ties of  their  country.    **  Absolute  power 

*  ZuTita,  Anales  de  Aragon,  t.  i,  foL  104 ;  t.  iii., 
fol.  7S. 

t  Bianca  Comm..  p.  661.  They  acknowledged, 
at  the  Mune  time,  that  he  wu  their  natural  lord, 
and  entitled  to  reign  as  lawfnl  heir  to  his  father- 
so  oddlv  were  the  hereditary  and  elective  titles 
jumbled  together.— Zurita,  t  i,  fol.  303. 

1  Znrita,  t.ii.,fi[a.424. 

6  Siempre  havemoo  oydo  dezir  antigament.  h  we 
tram  por  esperiencia,  que  attendida  la  grand  ste- 
filidad  (to  aqoesta  tiem,  h  probreza  de  aqaeste  reg- 
no, a  oon  fues  por  la*  libertades  de  aquel,  ae  yriar 
a  fanir,  y  habitar  las  gentes  a  otroe  regnos,  k  tier- 
rae  mas  frntieras,  p.  571.  Aragon  was,  in  foct,  a 
poor  ooimtry,  barren  and  ill-mpled.  The  kings 
were  forced  to  go  to  Catalonia  for  money,  and  in- 
deed were  little  able  to  maintain  expensive  coo- 
lastSL  The  wan  of  Peter  IV.  in  Sarainia,  and  of 
AUbneo  V.  with  Genoa  and  Naples,  empoverished 
their  people.  A  hearth-tax  having  been  imposed 
kk  1404,  i  was  found  that  there  were  42,683  houses 
in  Aragon.  which,  according  to  most  calcalations, 
win  not  give  mach  more  than  200,000  inhabitants. 
In  1429,  a  similar  tax  being  laid  on,  it  is  said  that 
the  namber  of  houses  was  diminished  in  conse- 
quence of  war. — Zurita,  L  tii.,  fol.  1 89.  It  contains 
at  prasmt  between  0)0,000  and  700,000  inhabitants. 


(mero  imperio  ^  mixto),  it  is  ledared, 
never  was  the  constitution  of  Aragon,  nor 
of  Valencia,  nor  yet  of  Ribagor<^a,  nor 
shall  there  be  in  time  to  come  any  inno- 
Tation  made ;  but  only  the  law,  custom, 
and  privilege  which  has  been  anciently 
used  in  the  aforesaid  kingdoms.''* 

The  concessions  extort  by  our  ances- 
tors from  John,  Henry  III.,  and  PriviiBfsor 
EM  ward  I.,  were  secured  by  the  Union. 
only  guarantee  those  times  could  afford, 
the  determination  of  the  barons  to  en- 
force them  by  armed  confederacies. 
These,  however,  were  formed  according 
to  emergencies,  and,  except  in  the  fa- 
mous commission  of  twenty-five  conser- 
vators of  Magna  Charta,  in  the  last  year 
of  John,  were  certainly  unwarranted  by 
law.  But  the  Aragonese  established  a 
positive  right  of  maintaining  their  liber 
ties  by  arms.  This  was  contained  in  the 
Privilege  of  Union  granted  by  Alfonso 

III.  in  1287,  after  a  violent  conflict  with 
his  subjects;  but  which  was  afterward 
so  completely  abolished,  and  even  eradi- 
cated from  the  records  of  the  kingdom, 
that  its  precise  words  have  never  been 
reeovered-t  According  to  Zurita,  it  con^ 
sisted  of  two  articles :  first,  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  king's  proceeding  forcibly 
against  any  member  of  the  union  without 
previous  sentence  of  the  justiciary,  the 
rest  should  be  absolved  from  their  allegi- 
ance ;  secondl]^,  that  he  should  hold  cor- 
tes every  year  in  Saragosa.i  During  the 
two  subsequent  reigns  of  James  II.  and 
Alfonso  lY.,  little  pretence  seems  to  have 
been  p^iven  for  the  exercise  of  this  right. 
But  dissensions  breaking  out  under  Peter 

IV.  in  1347,  rather  on  account  of  his  at- 
tempt to  settle  the  crown  upon  his  dauglh 
ter  tnan  of  any  specific  pubhc  grievances, 
the  nobles  hm  recourse  to  the  union,  that 
last  voice,  says  Blancas,  of  an  al-  p^on 
most  expiring  state,  full  of  weight  against 
and  dignity,  to  chastise  the  pre-  P«t«'iv- 
sumption  of  kings.^  They  assembled  at 
Saragosa,  and  used  a  remarkable  seal  for 
all  their  public  instruments,  an  en|^ving 
from  which  may  be  seen  in  the  historian 


*  Fueroe  de  Aragon,  fol.  0.  Zurita,  t.  i,fol.  265. 

f  Blancas  says  that  he  had  discovered  a  copy  of 
the  Privilege  of  Union  in  the  archives  of  the  see 
of  Tarra^na,  and  would  gladly  have  published  it, 
but  for  his  deference  to  the  wisdom  of  former  ages, 
which  had  studiously  endeavoured  to  destroy  all 
recollection  of  that  dangerous  law. — Ibid.,  p.  602. 

t  Ibid.,  t.  L,  f.  322. 

i  Priscaro  illam  Unionis,  quasi  moriontis  reipoo" 
lic9  extremam  Tocem,  auctoritatis  et  gtavitatis  pie 
nam,  regum  insolentis  apertum  vindicem  exciti- 
runt,  summA  ac  singular!  bononim  omnium  con- 
sensione,  p.  669.  It  is  remarkable  that  such  strong 
language  shonld  have  been  tolerated  under  Philip 
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I  have  jnst  footed.  It  represents  the 
king  sitting  vm  his  throne,  with  the  con- 
federates kneeling  in  a  suppliant  attitude 
around,  to  denote  their  loyalty,  and  un- 
wiliinicness  to  offend.  But  in  the  back- 
ground tents  and  hnes  of  spears  are  dis- 
covered, as  a  hint  of  their  ability  and  res- 
olution to  defend  themselves.  The  le- 
gend isSigillum  Unionis  Aragonum.  This 
respectful  demeanour  towards  a  sovereign 
against  whom  they  were  waging  war,  re- 
minds us  of  the  language  held  out  by  our 
Long  Parliament  before  the  Presbyteri- 
an party  was  overthrown.  And  although 
it  has  been  lightly  censured  as  inconsist- 
ent and  hypocritical,  this  tone  is  the  safest 
that  men  can  adopt,  who,  deeming  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  withstand- 
ing the  reigning  monarch,  are  anxious  to 
avoid  a  change  of  dynasty,  or  subversion 
of  their  constitution.  These  confederates 
were  defeated  by  the  king  at  Epila,  in 
1348.*  But  his  prudence  and  tne  re- 
maining strength  of  his  opponents  indu- 
cing him  to  pursue  a  moderate  course, 
there  ensued  a  more  legitimate  and  per- 
manent balance  of  the  constitution  from 
PriTiieg©  this  victory  of  the  royalists.  The 
°L?i"hi!i  Privilege  of  Union  was  abroga- 
ChSe?  pit  ted,  Peter  himself  cutting  to 
Yisiont  m-  pieces  with  his  sword  the  origi- 
■liiuted.  ^gj  instrument.  But,  in  return, 
many  excellent  laws  for  the  security  of 
the  subject  were  enacted  ;t  and  their  pres- 
ervation was  intrusted  to  the  greatest 
officer  of  the  kingdom,  the  justiciary, 
whose  authority  and  pre-eminence  may 
in  a  great  degree  be  dated  from  this  pen- 
od.J  That  watchfulness  over  public  lib- 
erty, which  orip'nally  belonged  to  the 
Aristocracy  of  ricos  hombres,  always  apt 
to  thwart  the  crown,  or  to  oppress  the 
people,  and  which  was  afterward  main- 
tained by  the  dangerous  privilege  of  union, 
became  the  duty  of  a  civil  magistrate, 
accustomed  to  legal  rules,  and  responsi- 
ble for  his  actions,  whose  office  and  func- 

*  ZoriU  observes  that  the  baUle  of  Epila  was 
the  last  fought  in  defence  of  public  libertj,  for 
which  it  was  held  lawful  of  old  to  take  up  arms, 
and  resist  the  king,  by  rirtue  of  the  Pririleges  of 
Union.  For  the  authority  of  the  justiciary  being 
afterward  established,  the  former  contentions  and 
wars  came  to  an  end ;  means  being  found  to  put 
the  weak  on  a  level  with  the  powerful,  in  which 
consists  the  peace  and  tranauillity  of  ail  states ;  and 
from  thence  the  name  of  Union  was,  by  common 
consent,  proscribed,  t.  ii^  fol.  226.  Blancas  also 
remarks,  that  nothing  could  have  turned  out  more 
advantageous  to  the  Aragonese  than  their  ill-for- 
tune at  Epila. 

t  Fueros  de  Ara^on.  De  lis,  qua  Dominus  rex, 
fol  14,  et  alibi  passmL 

t  Bianc.  Comm.,  p  671,611.  Zurita,  t  il,  fol. 
vas 


tions  are  the  most  pleasing  feature  in  tin 
constitutional  history  of  Aragon. 

The  justiza  or  justiciary  of  Aragon  hsi 
been  treated  by  some  wnters  as  oooeor 
a  sort  of  anomalous  magistrate,  J»*i«*«f. 
created  originally  as  an  intermediate  pow- 
er  between  the  binff  and  people,  to  watch 
over  the  exercise  of  ro3rai  authority.  Bat 
I  do  not  perceive  that  his  functions  were, 
in  any  essential  respect,  different  from 
those  of  the  chief  justice  of  Encland,  di- 
vided, from  the  time  of  Edward  l.,amoo| 
the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench.  We 
should  undervalue  our  own  constitution 
by  supposing  that  there  did  not  reside  m 
that  court  as  perfect  an  authority  to  re- 
dress the  subject's  injuries,  as  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Aragonese  magistrate.  In 
the  practical  exercise,  indeed,  of  this  pow- 
er, there  was  an  abundant  difference. 
Our  English  judges,  more  timid  and  idi- 
ant,  left  to  the  remonstrances  of  pania- 
ment  that  redress  of  grievances  whidi 
very  frequently  lay  wiUiin  the  sphere  of 
their  jurisdiction.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
recorded  instance  of  a  habeas  corpoi 
granted  in  any  case  of  illegal  imprison- 
ment by  the  crown  or  its  officers  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Plantagenet  dyi" 
nasty.  We  shall  speedily  take  notice  of 
a  very  different  conduct  in  Aragon. 

The  office  of  justiciary,  whatever  con- 
jectural antiquity  some  have  assigned  to 
It,  is  not  to  be  traced  beyond  the  capture 
of  Saragosa  in  1118,  when  the  senes  of 
magistrates  commences.*  But  for  a 
great  length  of  time  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  Men  particularly  important ;  the 
judicial  authority  residing  in  the  cooncB 
of  ricos  hombres,  whose  suffrages  the  jus* 
ticiary  collected,  in  order  to  pronounce 
their  sentence  rather  than  his  own.  A  pas- 
sage in  Vitalis,  bishop  of  Huesca,  wnoin 
I  have  already  mentioned,  shows  this  to 
have  been  the  practice  during  the  reign 
of  James  I.f  Gradually,  as  notions  of 
liberty  became  more  definite,  and  laws 
more  numerous,  the  reverence  paid  to 
their  permanent  interpreter  srrew  strong 
er ;  and  there  was  forttmateiy  a  sucees- 
sion  of  prudent  and  just  men  in  that  higk 
office,  through  whom  it  acquired  dignity 
and  stable  influence.    Soon  after  the  ffi 

*  Biancs  Comment.,  p.  638. 

t  Id.,  p.  722.  Zurita  indeed  refers  the  jvitiaa 
ry^s  pre-eminence  to  an  earlier  date ;  namely,  the 
reign  of  Peter  II.,  who  took  awav  a  greet  paitof 
the  local  jurisdictions  of  the  ricos  oombrei.  t.  i.,  fol 
102.  But,  if  I  do  not  misunderstand  the  meaoinf 
of  Vitalis,  his  testimony  seems  to  bo  beyond  dis 
pute.  By  the  General  Privilege  of  1983,  the  jatid 
ciary  was  to  adrise  with  the  ricos  liombres  m  aO 
cases  where  the  king  was  a  party  against  ai^  o 
his  subiects.»ZariU«  1 281     Sue  also  f  leo 
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•eoaioii  of  James  n.,  on  some  dissen- 
sions arising  between  the  king  and  his 
barons,  he  called  in  the  justiciary  as  a  me- 
diator, whose  sentence,  says  Blancas»all 
obeyed.*  At  a  subsequent  time  in  the 
same  reign,  the  military  orders,  pretending 
that  some  c^  their  privileges  were  violated, 
raised  a  confederacy  or  union  against  the 
king.  James  offeied  to  refer  the  dispute 
to  the  justiciary,  Ximenes  Salanova,  a 
man  of  eminent  legal  knowledge.  The 
knights  resisted  his  jurisdiction,  aHeging 
the  ouestion  to  be  of  spiritual  cognizance. 
He  aecided  it,  however,  against  them  in 
fall  cortes  at  Saragosa,  annulled  their 
league,  and  sentenced  the  leaders  to  pun- 
ishment.!  It  was  adjudged  also  that  no 
appeal  could  lie  to  the  spiritual  court 
from  a  sentence  of  the  justiciary  passed 
with  assent  of  the  cortes.  James  II.  is 
said  to  have  frequently  sued  his  subjects 
in  the  justiciarjrs  coiurt,  to  show  his  re- 
gard for  le^  measures ;  and  during  the 
reign  of  this  good  prince,  its  authority 
be^nune  more  established.^  Yet  it  was 
not  perhi^  looked  upon  as  fully  equal  to 
maintain  public  liberty  against  the  crown, 
till,  in  the  cortes  of  1348,  after  the  Privi- 
lege of  Uni<m  was  for  ever  abolished,  such 
laws  were  enacted,  and  such  authori^  giv- 
en to  the  justiciary,  as  proved  eventuafly  a 
more  adequate  barrier  against  oppression 
than  any  other  country  could  boast.  All 
the  royal  as  well  as  territorial  judges 
were  bound  to  apply  for  his  opinion  in 
case  of  le^  difficulties  arising  in  their 
soorts,  which  he  was  to  certify  within 
eight  days.  By  subsequent  statutes  of 
the  same  reign,  it  was  made  penal  for 
any  one  to  <^tain  letters  from  the  king, 
impeding  the  execution  of  the  justiza's 
process,  and  they  were  declared  nulL  In- 
ferior courts  were  forbidden  to  proceed 
in  any  business  after  his  prohibition.^ 
Many  other  laws  might  be  cited,  corrob- 
orating the  authority  of  the  great  magis- 
trate ;  but  there  are  two  parts  of  his  re* 
medial  jurisdiction  which  deserve  special 
notice. 

These  are  the  professes  of  jurisfirma,  or 
firma  del  derecho,  and  of  manifestation. 

*  Biancs  Comment,  p.  663. 

t  Zurita,  t.  i.,  f.  403 ;  t  ii,  f.  34.  Bianc,  p.  666. 
The  sMent  of  the  cortet  seems  to  render  this  in  the 
Mtare  of  a  legislatiTe  rather  than  a  judicial  pro- 
eeadin; :  bat  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  about  a 
transactioD  so  remote  in  time,  and  in  a  foreign 
eoontry,  th«  natiTe  historians  writing  rather  con- 
ctsely. 

t  Bianc.,  pL  063.  James  aomdred  the  furname  of 
Just,  el  Jnsticfero,  hy  his  fair  dealings  towards  his 
sai>jecla.— Zurita,  t.  il,  foL  82. 

6  Fueroa  de  Angon :  Quod  m  dabiis  non  crassis. 
'A:D  1348.)  Quod impetrans (1372),  dec    ZuriU, 

i.,  fill.  S9S.    Bianc,  p.  071  and  811. 


The  former  bears  some  anal-  ^T*^"' 
ogy  to  the  writs  of  pone  and  liiUlS?** 
certiorari  in  En^nd,  thr6ugh  fiMtauon. 
which  the  court  of  King's  Bench  exer* 
cises  its  right  of  withdrawing  a  smt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  inferior  tnbunala.  But 
the  Aragonese  jurisfirma  was  of  more 
extensive  operation.  Its  object  was  not 
only  to  bring  a  cause  commenced  in  an  in- 
ferior court  before  the  justiciary,  but  to 
prevent  or  inhibit  any  process  from  issu- 
ing against  the  person  who  applied  for  its 
benefit,  or  any  molestation  from  being 
offered  to  him;  so  that,  as  Blancas  ex- 
presses it,  when  we  have  entered  into  a 
recognisance  (firm^  et  graviter  assevere- 
mus)  before  the  justiciary  of  Aragon  to  * 
abide  the  decision  of  law,  our  fortunes 
shall  be  protected  by  the  interposition  of 
his  prohibition,  from  the  intolerable  ini- 
quity of  the  royal  judges.*  The  process 
termed  manifestation,  afforded  as  ample 
security  for  personal  liberty  as  that  of 
jurisfirma  did  for  property.  "To  mani- 
fest any  one,''  sa3rs  the  writer  so  often 
quoted,  "  is  to  wrest  him  from  the  hands 
of  the  royal  ofiicers,  that  he  may  not  suf- 
fer any  illegal  violence;  not  that  he  is 
set  at  liberty  by  this  process,  because  the 
merits  of  his  case  are  still  to  be  inquired 
into  ;  but  because  he  is  now  detained 
publicly,  instead  of  being,  as  it  were,  con- 
cealed, and  the  charge  against  him  is 
investigated,  not  suddenly  or  with  pas- 
sion, but  in  calmness  and  according  to 
law,  therefore  this  is  called  manifesta- 
tion."t    The  power  of  this  writ  (if  1  may 

•  Bianc,  p.  751.    Fueros  de  Aragon,  1 137. 

t  Est  apud  DOS  maoifestare,  reum  subitosumere, 
atque  ^  regiis  manibus  eztorquere,  ne  qua  ipsi  con-^ 
tra  jus  vis  inferatur.  Non  quod  tunc  reus  iudicio 
liberetur ;  nihilominus  tamen,  ut  loquimur,  ae  mer- 
itis  cause  ad  plenum  cognoscitur.  8ed  quod  dein- 
ceps  manifesto  teneatur,  quasi  antea  celatus  eztitis- 
set ;  necesseque  deinde  sit  de  ipsius  culp4,  non  iu- 
petu  et  cum  furore,  sed  sedatis  prorsusanimis^et 
mzta  constitutas  leges  judicari.  £fz  eo  autem,  quod 
nnjosmodi  judicium  manifiBStodeprehen8um,omm- 
bus  jam  patere  debeat,  Manifestationis  sibi  nomen 
arripuit,  d.  675.  # 

Ipeius  ManifiBstationb  potestas  tam  solids  est  et 
repentina,  ut  homini  jam  coUum  in  laqueum  inse- 
renti  subveniat.  Illius  eoim  prssidio,  damnatus, 
dom  per  leges  licet,  quasi  ezperiendi  juris  gratiA, 
de  manibus  jodicum  confestim  extorquetur,  et  m 
carcerem  ducitur  ad  id  sdificatum,  ibtderoque  at- 
servatur  tamdiu,  quamdiu  jurene,  an  injun4  quid 
in  eA  causA  factum  fuerit,  judicatur.  Propterea 
career  hie  Tulgari  linguA,  la  carcel  de  los  mamfes 
tados  nuncupatur,  p.  751. 

Fueros  de  Aragon,  fol.  60.  De  Manifestationi- 
bus  personarum.  Independently  of  this  right  of 
maiufestation  by  writ  of  the  justiciary,  the^e  are 
several  statutes  in  the  Fueros  against  illegal  de- 
tention,  or  unnecessary  severity  towards  prisoners. 
— (De  CuHtodiA  reorum,  f.  163.)  No  judge  could 
proceed  secretly  in  a  criminal  process;  an  indis- 
pensable Mfeguard  to  public  hberty,  and  one  ot  the 
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apply  onr  term)  was  sach,  as  he  else- 
where^ asserts,  that  it  would  rescue  a 
man  whose  neck  was  in  the  halter.  A 
particular  prison  was  allotted  to  those 
aetained  for  trial  under  this  process. 

Several  proofs  that  such  admirable  pro- 
lostanees  of  visions  did  uot  remain  a  dead 
UMirappii-  letter  in  the  law  of  Aragon, 
••"**°-  appear  in  the  two  historians, 
fiiancas  and  Zurita,  whose  noble  attach- 
ment to  liberties,  of  which  they  had 
either  witnessed,  or  might  foretel  the 

moct  aalutary,  as  well  as  most  ancient,  prorisions 
in  our  own  constitntion.  (De  iudiciis.)  Torture 
was  abolished,  except  in  cases  of  coining  false  mon- 
ey, and  then  only  in  respect  of  vagabonds.— ^Gen- 
eral Privilege  of  1283.) 

Zurita  has  explained  the  two  processes  of  juris- 
firms  and  manifestation  so  perspicuously,  that,  as 
the  subject  is  very  interestmg,  and  rather  out  of 
the  common  way,  1  shall  both  quote  and  translate 
the  passage.  Cfon  firmar  de  oerecho,  que  es  dar 
caution  a  estara  jnsticia,  se  conseden  literas  inhib- 
itorias  por  el  justicia  de  Aragon,  para  que  no  pue- 
dan  ser  presos,  ni  privados,  ni  aespo}adoe  de  su 
possession,  hasta  que  judicialmonte  se  conozca,  y 
declare  sobre  la  pretension^  y  justicia  de  las  partes, 
y  parezca  por  processo  legituno,  que  se  deve  revo- 
car  la  tal  inhibition.  Esta  fu6  la  suprema  v  prin- 
cipal autoridad  del  Justicia  de  Aragon  desde  que 
este  magistrado  tuvo  ongeo,  y  lo  que  llama  mani- 
festation ;  porque  assf  como  la  firma  de  derecho 
por  privilegio  general  del  reyno  impkte,  que  no 
puede  ninguno  ser  preso,  o  agraviado  contra  raxon 
y  justicia,  de  la  nusma  manera  la  manifestacion, 
que  es  otro  privilegio,  yramedia  muy  principal, 
tiene  fueip,  qnando  alguno  es  preso  sm  preceder 
processo  legitime,  o  quando  lo  prenden  ae  hecho 
sin  orden  de  justici4 ;  j  en  estoe  casos  sok)  el  Jus- 
ticia de  Aragon,  quando  se  tiene  recurso  al  el,  se 
interpone,  manifestando  il  preso,  que  es  tomarlo  k 
su  mano,  de  poder  de  qualquiera  juez,  aunoue  sea 
el  mas  supremo ;  y  es  obligado  el  Justicia  ae  Ara- 
gon, y  sus  lugartenientes  de  proveer  la  maniieetap 
•ion  en  el  mismo  instante,  que  lea  es  pedida  sin 
preceder  informacion;  y  basta  que  se  pida  por 
qualquiere  persona  que  se  diga  procurador  del  que 
quiere  que  lo  tengan  por  maimesto,  t  ii.,  foL  386. 
**  Upon  a  firma  de  derecho,  which  is  to  give  securi- 
ty for  abiding  the  decision  of  law,  the  Justiciary  of 
Aragon  issues  letters  inhibiting  all  persons  to  ar- 
rest the  party,  or  deprive  hin|i  of  his  possession, 
until  the  matter  shall  be  judicially  inquired  into, 
and  it  shall  appear  that  such  inhibition  ought  to  be 
revoked.  This  process  and  that  which  is  called 
manifestation  have  been  the  chief  powers  of  the 
iusticiary  ever  since  the  coimnencement  of  that 
magistracy.  And  as  the  firma  de  derecho,  by  the 
general  privilege  of  the  realm,  secures  every  man 
from  being  arrested  or  molMted  against  reason 
and  justice,  so  the  mani£Bstation,  which  is  another 
frioopal  and  i—iediil  right^  takes  place  when  any 
one  is  actually  arrested  without  lawful  process ; 
«(id  in  such  cases  only  the  Justiciary  of  Aragon, 
when  recourse  is  had  to  him,  interposes  by  mani- 
frain^  the  person  arrested,  that  is,  by  takinj^  him 
mto  hu  own  hands,  out  of  the  pow<sr  of  any  jud^ 
however  high  in  authority ;  and  this  manifestation 
the  justiciary,  or  his  deputies  in  his  absence,  are 
bound  to  issue  at  the  same  instant  it  is  demanded, 
without  &rther  inquiry;  and  it  maybe  demanded 
by  an  V  one  as  attorney  of  the  party  requiring  to  be 


extinction,  c<HitiiraaIly  displays  itself.  I 
cannot  help  illustratuig  this  subject  by 
two  remarkable  instances.  The  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  had  a 
constitutional  right  to  the  lieutenancy  or 
regency  during  the  sovereign's  abaeDcs 
from  the  realm.  The  title  and  office  in 
deed  were  permanent,  though  the  func- 
tions must  of  course  have  been  superse- 
ded durinff  the  personal  exercise  of  roy- 
al authonty.  But  as  neither  Cataloua 
nor  Valencia,  which  often  demanded  the 
king's  presence,  was  considered  as  part 
of^  the  kingdom,  there  were  pretty  fre- 
quent occasions  for  this  anticipated  reign 
of  the  eldest  prince.  Such  a  regulation 
was  not  likely  to  diminish  the  mutual 
and  almost  inevitable  Jealousies  between 
kings  and  then:  heirs  apparent,  which  have 
so  often  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  a 
court  and  a  nation.  Peter  IV.  removed 
his  eldest  son,  afterward  John  I.,  from 
the  lieutenan<^  of  the  kingdom.  The 
prince  entered  into  a  firma  del  derecho 
before  the  justiciary,  Dominic  de  Cer^ 
who,  pronouncing  in  his  favour,  enjoined 
the  king  to  rei^ace  his  son  in  the  lieuten- 
ancy as  the  undoubted  rig^t  of  the  eldest 
bom.  Peter  obeyed,  not  only  in  fact,  to 
which,  as  Blancas  observes,  the  lawcoflj- 
pelled  him,  but  with  apparent  cheeiw- 
ness.*  There  are  indeed  no  private  per- 
sons who  have  so  strong  an  interest  in 
maintaining  a  free  constitution  and  the 
civil  liberties  of  their  countrymen,  as  the 
members  of  ro3ral  families;  since  none 
are  so  much  exposed,  in  absolute  goT«m- 
ments,  to  the  resentment  and  suspicion 
of  a  reigning  monarch. 

John  I.,  who  had  experienced  the  pro- 
tection of  law  in  his  weakness,  had  ur 
terward  occasion  to  find  it  interoosed 
against  his  power.  This  king  had  sent 
some  citizens  of  Saragosa  to  prison  with- 
out form  of  law.  They  apphed  to  Juan 
de  Cerda,  the  justiciary,  for  a  manifesta- 
tion. He  issued  his  writ  accordin^y; 
nor,  says  Blancas,  could  he  do  otherwise, 
without  being  subject  to  a  heavy  fin** 
The  king,  pretending  that  the  justiciary 
was  partial,  named  one  of  his  own  jw<jff?» 
the  vice-chancellor,  as  coadjutor.  This 
raised  a  constitutional  question,  whether, 
on  suspicion  of  partiality,  a  coadiutorto 
the  justiciary  could  be  appointed.  Tw> 
king  sent  a  private  order  to  the  justiciarf 
not  to  proceed  to  sentence  upon  this  m- 
terloctttory  point  until  he  should  reoerre 
instructions  in  the  council,  to  .which  be 
was  directed  to  repair.  But  be  instantly 
pronounced  sentence  in  favour  of  his  er 


*  Zurita,  uU  BOfva.  Blancas,  p  09- 
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dnshre  Jurisdiction  withoat  a  coedjator. 
He  then  repaired  to  the  palace.  Here 
the  Wce-cbancellor,  in  a  long  hanmgue, 
enjoined  him  to  suspend  sentence  till  he 
had  heard  the  decision  of  the  council. 
Juan  de  Cerda  answered  that,  the  case 
being  clear,  he  had  already  pronounced 
upon  it.  This  produced  some  expres- 
sions of  anger  from  the  king,  who  began 
to  enter  into  an  argument  on  the  merits 
of  the  question.  But  the  justiciary  an- 
swered that,  with  all  deference  to  his 
majesty,  he  was  bound  to  defend  his  con- 
duct before  the  cortes,  and  not  elsewhere. 
On  a  subsequent  day,  the  king  having 
drawn  the  justiciary  to  his  country  pal- 
ace on  pretence  of  hunting,  renewed  the 
coarersation  with  the  assistance  of  his 
aUy  the  vice-chancellor;  but  no  impres- 
sion was  made  on  the  venerable  magis- 
trate, whom  John  at  length,  though  much 
pressed  by  his  advisers  to  violent  cour- 
ses, dismissed  wi^  civility.  The  king 
was  probably  misled  throughout  this  trans- 
action, which  1  have  thought  fit  to  draw 
from  obscurit]^,  not  only  in  order  to  illus- 
traie  the  privile^  of  manifestation,  but 
as  exlnbiting  an  instance  of  judicial  firm- 
ness and  integrity,  to  which,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  no  country  perhaps  in 
Evrope  could  offer  a  parallel.* 

Before  the  cortes  of  1348,  it  seems  as 
QiB^^       if  the   justiciary  might   have 

CMietery  been  displaced  at  the  kind's 
Id  cir  lifs.  pleasure.  From  that  time  he 
held  his  station  for  life.  But,  in  order  to 
evade  this  law,  the  king  sometimes  ex- 
acted a  promise  to  resign  upon  request. 
Ximenes  Cerdan,  the  justiciary  in  1420, 
having  released  to  fulfil  this  engagement, 
Alfonso  V.  gave  notice  to  all  his  subjects 
iu>t  to  obey  him,  and  notwithstanding  the 
alarm  which  this  encroachment  created, 
eventually  succeeded  in  compelling  him 
to  quit  ms  office.  In  1439,  Alfonso  in- 
sisted with  still  greater  severity  upon  the 
execution  of  a  promise  to  resign  made 
by  another  justiciary,  detaining  him  in 
prison  until  his  death.  But  the  cortes  of 
1443  proposed  a  law,  to  which  the  king 
reluctantly  acceded,  that  the  justiciary 
should  not  be  'compellable  to  resign  his 
oftce  on  account  of  any  previous  en- 
gagement he  might  have  made.f 

But  lest  these  high  powers,  imparted 
gf,p«>^fi>f  for  the  prevention  of  abuses, 
ityoTihte  should  themselves  be  abused, 
■^*"*'***  the  justiciary  was  responsible, 
in  caee  of  an  unjust  sentence,  to  ^e  ex- 


*  BUnie«  Commentar.,  abi  topn.  Zorita  relates 
Jie  ftory,  but  not  so  full?. 

f  Foeros  de  Aragon,  rol.  72.  Zurita,  t  lil,  iol. 
jIO^  395, 272.    Bianc  CommenL,  p.  701. 


tent  of  the  iniury  infiicted  ;*  and  was 
also  subjected,  by  a  statute  of  1390,  to  s 
court  of  inquiry,  composed  of  four  per- 
sons chosen  by  the  king  out  of  eight 
named  by  the  cortes;  whose  office  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that  of  examining 
and  reporting  to  the  four  estates  in  cortes, 
by  whom  he  was  ultimately  to  be  ac- 
quitted or  condemned.  This  superintend- 
ence of  the  cortes,  however,  being 
thought  dilatory  and  inconvenient,  a 
court  of  seventeen  persons  was  appointed, 
in  1461,  to  hear  complaints  against  the 
justiciary.  Some  alterations  were  after- 
ward maule  in  this  tribunal.t  The  justi- 
ciary was  always  a  knight,  chosen  from 
the  second  order  of  nobility,  the  barons 
not  bein^  liable  to  personal  punishment. 
He  admmistered  the  coronation-oath  to 
the  king ;  and  in  the  cortes  of  Aragon, 
the  justiciary  acted  as  a  sort  of  royal  ' 
commissioner,  opening  or  proroguing  the 
assembly  by  the  king's  direction. 

No  laws  could  be  enacted  or  repealed, 
nor  any  tax  imposed,  without  Rigi,t,of  le- 
the  consent  of  the  estates  duly  giaiaiioa  an4 
assembled.!  Even  as  eariy  as  *"■*»*>**• 
the  reign  of  Peter  II.,  in  1^68,  that  prince 
havinff  attempted  to  impose  a  general  tal- 
lage, the  nobility  and  commons  united  for 
the  preservation  of  their  franchises ;  and 
the  tax  was  afterward  granted  in  part  by 
the  cortes.^  It  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  the  Aragonese  were  not  behind  other 
nations  in  statutes  to  secure  these  priv- 
ileges, which,  upon  ihe  whole,  appear  to 
have  been  more  respected  than  m  any 
other  monarchy.!    Tne  general  privilege 


*  Fueros  de  AragOD.  fol  25. 

f  Blancas.  Zunta,  t,  iu.,  f.  321 ;  t.  It.,  f.  103. 
These  regalations  were  venr  acceptable  to  the  na- 
tion. In  fact,  the  juatiza  ot  Aragon  had  possessed 
much  more  unlimited  powers  than  ought  to  be  in- 
trusted to  any  single  magistrate.  The  court  of 
King's  Bench  m  England,  besides  its  consisting  of 
four  co-ordinate  judges,  is  checked  by  the  appel- 
lant jurisdictions  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  and 
House  of  Lords,  and,  still  more  im^rtantly,  by  the 
rights  of  juries. 

t  Maiores  nostri,  au«  de  omnibus  statuenda  ea- 
sent,  noluerunt  iubeii  vetarive  posse,  nisi  vocatis, 
descripUsque  ordtnibus,  ac  cunctis  eorum  adhibitis 
snffiragiis,  re  iosA  cognit&  et  promul^tl  Unde 
perpetuum  illua  nobis  comparatum  est  jus.  ut  com- 
munes et  publics  leges  neque  toIH,  neqne  rogari 
possint,  nisi  prius  um^ersus  populus  unA  Toce  c<k 
mitiia  institntis  snuro  e&  de  re  libeniros  uflfraginni 
ferat ;  idque  postea  ipeiiia  regis  assensn  comprob# 
tur.— Biancc,  p.  761. 

6  Zurita,  t.  L.  fol.  92. 

n  Fueros  de  Aragon:  Qnodsisss  in  Aragonii 
removeantur  (k  D.  1372).  De  prohibitiooe  siMi^^ 
rum  (1396).  De  conserratioiie  patrimonii  (1461). 
I  have  only  Temsrled  two  instances  of  arbitrary 
taxation  in  Zurita's  history,  which  is  singularly  fuu 
cf  information ;  one,  in  1343,  when  Peter  IV.  col 
lected  money  fifomTarious  cities,  though  not  with 
and  the  other  a  lemonitTanet  fl# 
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of  1283  formed  a  sort  of  ground-work  for 
this  legislation,  like  the  Great  Charter  in 
England.  By  a  clause  in  this  law,  cortes 
were  to  be  held  every  year  at  Saragosa. 
But,  under  James  II.,  their  time  of  meet- 
ing was  reduced  to  once  in  two  years, 
and  the  place  was  left  to  the  king  s  dis- 
cretion.* Nor  were  the  cortes  of  Ara- 
gon  less  vigilant  than  those  of  Castile  in 
claiming  a  right  to  be  consulted  in  all  im- 
portant deliberations  of  the  executive 
power,  or  in  remonstrating  against  abuses 
of  government,  or  in  superintending  the 
proper  expenditure  of  public  money.f  A 
vanety  of  provisions,  mtended  to  secure 
these  parliamentary  privileges  and  the 
civil  liberty  of  the  subject,  will  be  found 
dispersed  m  the  collection  of  Aragonese 
laws4  which  may  be  favourably  com- 
pared with  those  of  our  own  statute- 
•book. 

Four  estates,  or,  as  they  were  called, 
CortM  or  arms  (brazos),  formed  the  cortes 
Aragon.   of  Aragon ;  the  prelates,^  and  com- 

the  cortes  in  1383  against  beaTj  taxes ;  and  it  is 
not  clear  that  this  refers  to  general  unauthorized 
taxation.— Zurita,  t  ii.,  f.  168  and  382.  Blancas 
mentions  that  Alfonso  V.  set  a  tallase  upon  his 
towns  for  the  marriage  of  hie  natural  daughters, 
which  he  might  have  done  had  they  been  le^ti- 
mate ;  but  they  appealed  to  the  justiciary's  tribu- 
nal, aiid  the  king  receded  from  his  demand,  p.  701 . 

Some  instances  of  tyrannical  conduct  in  violation 
of  the  constitutional  laws  occur,  as  will  naturally 
be  supposed,  in  the  annals  of  Zuiita.  The  execu- 
tion  of  Bernard  Cabrera  under  Peter  IV.,  t.  ii.,  f. 
336,  and  the  severities  inflicted  on  Queen  Forcia 
by  her  son-in-law  John  I.,  £  391,  are  perhaps  as 
remarkable  as  any. 

*  Zurita,  t  i.,  f.  426.  In  general  the  session 
bsted  from  four  to  six  months.  One  assembly 
was  prorogued  from  time  to  time,  and  continued 
six  years,  ftom  1446  to  1452,  which  was  com- 
plained of  as  a  violation  of  the  law  for  their  bien- 
nial renewal,  t.  iv.,  f.  6. 

t  The  Sicilian  war  of  Peter  III.  was  very,  un- 
popular, because  it  bad  been  undertaken  without 
consent  of  the  barons,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  kingdom;  porque  ningun  negocio  arduo  em- 
prendian,  sin  acuerdo  y  consejo  de  sus  ricos  hom- 
bres.— ZuriU,  t.  i.,  fol  264.  The  cortes,  he  tells 
us,  were  usually  divided  into  two  parties,  whigs 
and  tories ;  estava  ordinariamente  dividida  en  dos 
partes,  la  una  que  pensava  procurar  el  beneficiodel 
reyiio,  y  la  otra  que  el  servicio  del  rey,  t.  iii,  fol. 
S21. 

t  Fuerosy  observancias  del  reyno  de  Aragon. 
S  vols,  in  fol.,  Saragosa,  1667.  Tne  most  impor- 
tant of  these  are  collected  by  Blancas,  p.  750. 

6  It  is  said  by  some  writers  that  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal arm  was  not  added  to  the  cortes  of  Aragon  till 
about  the  year  1300.  But  I  do  not  find  mention  in 
Zurita  of  any  such  constitutional  change  at  that 
time ;  and  the  prelates,  as  we  might  expect  from 
the  analog  of  other  countries,  appear  as  members 
of  the  naUonal  council  Ions  before.  Queen  Petro- 
nilla,  in  1142,  summoned  a  lot  perlados,  ricoe 
hombres,  j  cavalleros,  y  procoradores  de  las  ciu- 
dades  y  villas,  que  le  juntassen  a  cortes  generales 
en  la  ciudad  de  Huesca.— Zurita,  t  i.,  foK  71.  So 
in  the  cortes  of  1275,  and  oq  oUier  occasioDfl. 


manders  of  military  orders,  who  passed 
for  ecclesiastics;  the  barons,  or  ricoa 
hombres ;  the  equestrian  order,  or  infan- 
zones,  and  the  deputies  of  royal  towns.* 
The  two  former  had  a  right  of  ^)pearing 
by  proxy.  There  was  no  ref^esentadoii 
of  the  infanzones,  or  lower  nobiUfy. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Uiey 
were  not  numerous,  nor  was  the  kingdom 
large.  Thirty-five  are  reckoned  by  Zu- 
rita as  present  in  the  cortes  of  1395,  and 
thirty-three  in  those  of  1419;  and  as 
upon  both  occasions  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
a  new  monarch  was  to  be  taken,  I  pre* 
sume  that  nearly  all  the  nobility  of  the 
kingdom  were  present. f  The  ricos  hom- 
bres do  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  twelre 
or  fourteen  in  number.  The  ecclesiasti- 
cal estate  was  not  much,  if  at  all,  more 
numerous.  A  few  principal  towns  alone 
sent  deputies  to  the  cortes;  but  their 
representation  was  very  full;  eight  or 
ten,  and  sometimes  more,  sat  for  Sara- 
gosa, and  no  town  appears  to  have  had 
less  than  four  representatives.  During 
the  interval  of  the  cones  a  permanent 
commission,  varying  a  good  deal  as  to 
numbers,  but  chosen  out  of  the  four  es- 
tates, was  emppwered  to  sit  with  very 
considerable  authority,  receiving  and 
managing  the  public  revenue,  aoS  pro- 
tecting the  justiciary  in  his  functions.^ 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia  and  princi- 
pality of  Catalonia  having  been  ^^^^ 
annexed  to  Aragon,  the  one  by  nwatorva 
conquest,  the  other  by  marriage,  ^SJlLIS? 
were  alwavs  kept  distinct  from  '^■'•'••'^ 
it  in  their  laws  and  government.  Each 
had  its  cortes,  composed  of  three  estates, 
for  the  division  of  the  nobility  into  two 
orders  did  not  exist  in  either  country. 
The  Catalans  were  tenacious  of  thcar 
ancient  usages,  and  averse  to  inoorpora- 
tion  with  any  other  people  of  Spain. 
Their  national  character  was  high-spir> 
ited  and  independent ;  in  no  part  of  the 
peninsula  did  the  territorial  aristocracy 
retain,  or  at  least  pretend  to  such  exten- 
sive privileges,^  and  the  citizens  were 


*  Popular  representation  was  more  andeot  in 
Aragon  than  in  any  other  monarchy.  The  d<^- 
ties  of  towns  appear  in  the  cortes  of  1133,  as  Rob- 
ertson has  remarlted  from  Zurita.— Hist,  of  Charles 
v.,  note  32.  Andthiscannot  well  be  called  in  ooee- 
tion,  or  treated  as  an  anomaly ,  for  we  find  tnein 
mentioned  in  1 142  (the  passage  cited  in  the  laet 
note),  and  again  in  1164,  when  Zurita  ennmoratcs 
many  of  their  names,  foL  74.  The  institution  of 
concejoe,  or  corporate  districts  under  a  presidii^g 
town,  prevailed  in  Aragon,  as  it  did  in  Castife. 

t  Zurita,  t  ii.,  f.  420  ;  t  nl,  f.  76.     _ 

i  Biancs,  p.  762.  Zurita,  t.  iii.,  176;  1 182,  M 
ahbi. 

4  Zurita,  t  it, f.  360.  The  viUanage  of  tepe«» 
aatiy  in  sooie  parts  of  Catalonia  was  veiy  wssia 
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)iiatly  proud  of  wealth  acquired  by  indus- 
try, laki  of  renown  achieved  by  valour. 
At  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  I.,  which 
they  had  not  much  desired,  the  Catalans 
obliged  him  to  swear  three  times  succes- 
•iTely  to  maintain  their  liberties,  before 
they  would  take  the  reciprocal  oath  of 
allegiance.*    For  Valencia  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  politic  design  of  James  the 
Conqueror  to   establish   a  constitution 
nearly  analogous  to  that  of  Aragon,  but 
with  such  limitations  as  he  should  im- 
pose, taking  care  that  the  nobles  of  the 
two  kingdoms  should  not  acquire  strength 
by  union.    In  the  reigns  of  Peter  III. 
and  Alfonso  III.,  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects contended  for  by  the  barons  of  Ar- 
agon was  the  establishment  of  their  own 
laws  in  Valencjbf;  to  which  the  king 
never  acceded.f   They  permitted,  how- 
ever, the  possessions  of  the  natives  of  Ar- 
agon in  the  latter  kingdom  to  be  govern- 
ed by  the  law  of  Aragon.|    These  three 
states,  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia, 
were  perpetually  united  by  a  law  of  Al- 
fonso III. ;  and  every  king  on  his  acces- 
sion was  bound  to  swear  that  he  would 
never  separate  them.^    Sometimes  gen- 
eral cortes  of  the  kingdoms  and  prmci- 
pality  were  convened ;  but  the  members 
did  not,  even  in  this  case,  sit  together, 
and  were  no  otherwise  united,  than  as 
they  met  in  the  same  city.| 

I  do  not  mean  to  represent  the  actual 
condition  of  society  in  Aragon  as  equally 
excellent  with  the  constitutional  laws. 
Relatively  to  other  monarchies,  as  I 
AM*  of  have  already  observed,  there  seem 
F***^  to  have  been  fewer  excesses  of 
the  royal  prerogative  in  that  kingdom. 
But  the  licentious  habits  of  a  feudal  aris- 
tocracy prevailed  very  long.  We  find  in 
history  instances  of  private  war  between 
the  great  families,  so  as  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  whole  nation,  even  near  the 
ciose  of  the  fifteenth  century.^  The 
right  of  avengiuff  injuries  by  arms,  and 
the  ceremony  of  diffidation,  or  solemn 
defiance  of  an  enemy,  are  preserved  by 
the  laws.  We  even  meet  with  the  an- 
cient barbarous  usage  of  paying  a  compo- 
sition to  the  kindred  of  a  murdered  man.** 
TI18  citizens  of  Saragosa  were  sometimes 


I  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  t  iv., 
t.237. 

•  Zvrita,  t  iil,  f.  81. 

t  If,  t  i,  £  281. 310. 333.  There  waeoriginallj 
A  jputiaarj  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  f.  281 ;  hat 
0u«,  I  beljere,  did  not  long  continue. 

1  Idem,  t.  it.  1 433.  J  Idem,  t  IL,  f  91. 

j  Biana*  Cjmmeot.,  p.  700.  Zurita,  t  iii.,  fd. 
OS. 

^  Z«iita»Mv.,lbLl89. 

*•  Fueior  de  Aiagon,  1 106^  dtc 


turbulent,  and  a  refractory  noUeman 
sometimes  defied  the  ministers  of  jus- 
tice. But,  owing  to  the  remarkable  co* 
piousness  of  the  principal  Aragonese  his- 
torian, we  find  more  frequent  details  of 
this  nature  than  in  the  scantier  annals  of 
some  countries.  The  internal  condition 
of  society  was  certainly  far  from  peace* 
able  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

By  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  with 
Isabella,  and  by  the  death  of  uwoaor 
John  II.  in  1479,  the  two  an-  OMtu«tii4 
cient  and  rival  kingdoms  of  Cas-  ^'Hon. 
tile  and  Aragon  were  for  ever  consolida- 
ted in  the  monarchy  of  Spain.    There 
had  been  some  difficulty  in  adjusting  the 
respective  rights  of  the  husband  and  wife 
over  Castile.    In  the  middle  ages,  it  was 
customary  for  the  more  powerful  sex  to 
exercise  all  the  rights  which  it  derived 
from  the  weaker,  as  much  in  sovereign-* 
ties  as  in  private  possessions.    But  the 
Castilians  were  determined  to  maintain 
the  positive  and  distinct  prerogatives  of 
their  queen,  to  which  they  attached  the 
independence  of  their  nation.    A  com- 
promise  therefore  was    concluded,  by 
which,  though,  according  to  our  notions, 
Ferdinand  obtained  more  than  a  due 
share,  he  might  consider  himself  as  more 
strictly  limited  than  his  father  had  been 
in  Navarre.    The  names  of  both  were  to 
appear  jointly  in  their  style,  and  upoa 
the  coin,  the  kinff's  taking  the  prece- 
dence in  respect  of  his  sex.    But,  m  the 
royal  scutcheon,  the  arms  of  Castile 
were  preferred  on  account  of  the  king- 
dom's dignity.    Isabella  had  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  civil  ofiices  in  Castile ;  the 
nomination  of  spiritual  benefices  ran  in 
the  name  of  both.    The  government  was 
to  be  conducted  by  the  two  conjointly 
when  they  were  together,  or  by  either 
singly,  in  the  province  where  one  or  other 
might  happen  to  reside.*    This  partition 
was  well  preserved  throughout  the  life 
of  Isabel  without  mutual  encroachments 
or  jealousies.    80  rare  a  unanimity  be- 
tween persons  thus  circumstanced  must 
be  attributed  to  the  superior  qualities  of 
that  princess,  who,  while  she  maintained 
a  constant  good  understanding  with  a 
very  ambitious  husband,  never  relaxed 
in  the  exercise  of  her  paternal  authority 
over  the  kingdoms  of  her  ancestors. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  no  sooner 
ouenched  the  flames  of  civil  ceoqimiwt 
discord  in  Castile,  than  they  o«Md«. 
determined  to  give  an  unequivocal  proof 
to  Europe  of  the  vigour  wlich  the  Span- 
ish monarchy  was  to  display  under  tneii 


*  Zurita,  t.  ir.,  foL  224.    Man^it,  L  axr^  «.  i 
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^oyemment.    For  many  yean  an  annis- 
tice  with  the  Moors  of  Granada  had  been 
anintemipted.     Neither   John  II.    nor 
Henry  IV.  had  been  at  leisure  to  think  of 
aggressive  hostilities;    and  the  Afoors 
themselres,  a  prey,  like  their  Christian 
enemies,  to  civil  war,  and  the  feuds  of 
their  royal  family,  were  content  with  the 
unmolested  onjoyment  of  the  finest  prov- 
ince in  the  peninsula.    If  we  may  trust 
historians,  the  sovereigns  of  Granada 
were  generally  usurpers  and   t3rrants. 
But  I  luiow  not  how  to  account  for  that 
vast  populousness,  that   grandeur   and 
magnificence,  which  distinguished   the 
Mahometan  kingdoms  of  Spain,  without 
ascribing  some  measure  of  wisdom  and 
beneficence  to  their  governments.  These 
southern  provinces  have  dwindled  in  later 
times ;  and,  in  fact,  Spain  itself  is  chiefly 
mteresting  to  most  travellers,  for  tiie 
monuments  which  a  foreign  and  odious 
race  of  conquerors   have    left  behind 
them.    Granada  was  however  disturbed 
by  a  series  of  revolutions  about  the  time 
of  Ferdinand's  accession,  which  natural- 
ly encouraged  his  designs.    The  Moors, 
contrary  to  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected n*om  their  relative  strength,  were 
the  aggressors  by  attacking  a  town  in 
Andalusia.*    [A.  D.  1481.]  Predatoiy  in- 
roads of  this  nature  had  hitherto  been 
only  retaliated  by  the  Christians.    But 
Ferdinand  was  conscious  that  his  resour- 
ces extended  to  the  conquest  of  Granada, 
the  consummation  of  a  struggle  protract- 
ed through  neariy  eight  centuries.    Even 
in  the  last  stage  of  the  Moorish  dominion, 
exposed  on  every  side  to  invasion,  en- 
feebled by  a  civil  dissension,  that  led  one 
party  to  abet  the  common  enemy,  Grana- 
da was  not  subdued  without  ten  years  of 
sanguinary  and  unremitting  contest.  Fer- 
tile beyond  all  the  rest  of  Spain,  that 
kingdom  contained  seventy  walled  towns ; 
and  the  c^)ital  is  said,  almost  two  cen- 
turies before,  to  have  been  peopled  by 

*  Zorita,  t  ir.,  fol  314. 


800,000  inhabitants.*  Its  resistance  to 
such  a  force  as  that  of  Ferdinand  is  per* 
haps  the  best  justification  of  the  apparen 
negligence  of  earUer  monarchs.  But 
Granada  was  ultimately  compelled  to  un- 
dergo the  yoke.  The  city  surrendered 
on  the  second  of  January,  1402 ;  an  event 
glorious  not  only  to  Spain,  but  to  Chris 
tendom ;  and  which,  in  the  political  com- 
bat  of  the  two  religions,  seemed  almost 
to  counterbalance  the  loss  of  Constaati 
nople.  It  raised  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
and  of  the  new  monarchy  which  he  gov 
emed,  to  high  estimation  throughout  Eu 
rope.  Spain  appeared  an  equal  compet 
iter  with  France  in  the  lists  of  ambition. 
These  great  kingdoms  had  for  some  time 
felt  the  jealousy  natural  to  emulous  neigfa- 
bouw.  The  house  of  Aragon  loudly  com- 
plained of  the  treacherous  policy  of  Louis 
XI.  He  had  fomented  the  troubles  of 
Castile,  and  given,  not  indeed  an  efiectuai 
aid,  but  all  promises  of  support,  to  the 
Princess  Joanna,  the  competitor  of  Isabel 
Rousillon,  a  province  belonging  to  Ara- 
gon, had  been  pledged  to  France  by  John 
II.  for  a  sum  of  money.  It  would  be  te- 
dious to  relate  the  subsequent  events,  or 
to  discuss  theur  respective  claims  to  its 
possession.']'  At  the  accession  of  Per 
dinand,  Loms  XI.  still  held  Rousillon,  and 
showed  little  intention  to  resign  it.  But 
Charles  VIII.,  eager  to  smooth  every  im- 
pediment to  his  Italian  expedition,  resto- 
red the  province  to  Ferdinand  in  1493. 
Whether,  by  such  a  sacrifice,  he  was  able 
to  lull  the  king  of  Aragon  into  acquies- 
cence, while  he  dethroned  his  relation 
at  Naples,  and  alarmed  for  a  moment  all 
Italjr  with  the  apprehension  of  French 
dominion,  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  work  to  inquire. 


*  Zarita,  t  iT.,  foL  314. 

t  For  these  trantactioM ,  see  Oarnier,  Hist  <to 
France,  or  Gaillard,  Riraliti  d«  France  et  d*£a 
pagne,  t.  iii.     The  latter  is  the  moet  impaitis 
French  writer  I  haTe  erer  read,  in  matten  whe 
his  own  coiintrf  is  concenied. 
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HISTORY  OF  GERMANY  TO  THE  DIET  OP  WORMS  IN  1485. 


Sketch  of  Oenntn  History  nnder  the  Emperors' of 
the  House  of  Ssxony.— Hoose  of  Franconia.— 
Henry  IV.— House  of  Swabia.— Frederick  Bar- 
baroasa. — Fall  of  Henry  the  Lioo.— Fredenck  II. 
— Rxtioction  of  House  of  Swabia.— Changes  in 
the  Germanic  Constitution.— Electors.— Terri- 
toriat  Sovereignty  of  the  Princes.— Rodolph  of 
Uapaburg.- State  of  the  Empire  after  bis  Time. 
—Causes  of  Decline  of  Imperial  Power.- House 
of  Luxemburg.— Charles  IV.— Golden  Bull.— 
House  of  Austria.— Frederick  III.— Hbperial 
Cities.- Provincial  States.— Maximilian.— Diet 
li  Worms. — Abolition  of  private  Wars.- Im- 
perial  Chamber.— A  ulic  Council— Bohemia.— 
Hungary.— Switxerland. 

Aftbb  the  deposition  of  Charles  the 

Beparstioa  ^**»  ^^  ^Q»  which  finally  sev- 
er Germany  ered  the  connexion  between 
from  Fraoea.  France  and  Germany/  Amulf, 
an  illegitimate  descendant  of  Charle- 
magne, obtained  the  throne  of  the  latter 
country,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Louis. t  But  upon  the  death  of 
this  prince  in  Oil,  the  German  branch  of 
that  dynasty  became  extinct.  There  re- 
mained indeed  Charles  the  Simple,  ac- 
knowledged as  king  in  some  parts  of 
France,  but  rejected  in  others,  and  pos- 
sessing no  personal  claims  to  respect. 
The  Germans  therefore  wisely  deter- 
mined to  choose  a  sovereign  from  among 
themselves.  They  were  at  this  time 
divided  into  five  nations,  each  under  its 
own  duke,  and  distinguished  by  difference 
of  laws  as  well  as  of  ori^n ;  the  Franks, 
"Whose  territory,  compnsing  Franconia 
and  the  modem  palatinate,  was  consid- 
ered as  the  cradle  of  the  empire,  and 
who  seem  to  have  arrogated  some  supe- 
riority over  the  rest,  the  Swabians,  the 
Bavarians,  the  Saxons,  under  which  name 
the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Saxony  alone 
and  Westphalia  were  included,  and  the 

*  There  can  be  no  qndKion  about  this  in  a  gen- 
eral aeoae.  But  sereilral  Oerman  writers  of  the 
^ne  assert,  that  both  Eades  and  Charles  the  Sim- 
1^,  rival  khigs  of  France,  acknowledged  the  feudal 
suparioritv  of  Amulf.  Charles,  sajrs  Regino,  reg- 
Dom  ouod  usurpaTorat  ex  manu-  ejus  percepit — 
Stmnas,  Corpus  Hist  Oerman.,  p.  202, 203. 

t  The  German  princes  had  some  hesitation  about 
the  choiee  of  Louis:  but  their  partiaUty  to  the 
Carlovidgian  line  prevailed— Struvius,  p.  206: 
quia  rages  Francorum  semper  ex  uno  genere  pro- 
cedebaot,  says  an  archbishop  Hatto,  in  writing  to 
Oiepope. 


Lorrainers,  who  occupied  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  its  termination. 
[A.  D.911.]  The  choice  of  these  EtMUonoi 
nations  in  their  general  assem-  Conrad. 
bly  fell  upon  Conrad,  duke  of  Franco- 
nia, according  to  some  writers,  or  at 
least  a  man  of  high  rank,  and  descended 
through  females  from  Charlemagne.* 

Conrad  d3dng  without  male  issue,  the 
crown  of  Germany  was  bestowed  Boaseor 
upon  Henry  the  Fowler,  duke  of  8«ooy. 
Saxony,  ancestor  of  the  three  Othos,  who 
followed  him  in  direct  succes-  Henry  uw 
sion.    To  Henry,  and  to  the  Ftowier,»i». 
first  Otho,  Germany  was  more  indebted 
than   to   any   sovereign  since  Charie- 
magne.    The  conquest  of  Italy,  and  re- 
covery of  the  imperial  title,  are  otio  i.  086. 
indeed  the  most  briUiant  tio-  OthoatfTS. 

Shies  of  Otho  the  Great;  but  o^ !>.»«• 
e  conferred  far  more  unequivocal  bene 
fits  upon  his  own  cotmtry  by  completing 
what  his  father  had  begun,  her  liberation 
from  the  inroads  of  the  Hungarians. 
Two  marches,  that  of  Misnia,  erected  by 
Henry  the  Fowler,  and  that  of  Austria, 
by  Otho,  were  added  to  the  Germanic 
territories  by  theur  victories.f 

A  lineal  succession  of  four  descents 
without  the  least  opposition,  seems  to 
show  that  the  Germans  were  disposed  to 
consider  their  monarchy  as  fixed  in  the 
Saxon  family.  Otho  II.  and  III.  had 
been  chosen  each  in  his  father's  life- 
time, and  during  infancy.  The  formaUty 
of  election  subsisted  at  that  time  in  every 
European  kingdom;  and  the  imperfect 
rights  of  birth  reouired  a  ratification  by 
public  assent.  If  at  least  France  and 
England  were  hereditary  monarchies  in 


*  Schmidt,  Hist  des  AUeroands,  t  ii,  p.  2S6. 
Struvius,  Corpus  Historic  Oermanicv,  p.  210. 
The  former  or  these  writers  does  not  consider 
Conrad  as  Duke  of  Franconia. 

t  Many  towns  in  Germany,  especidly  on  tha 
Saxon  frontier,  were  built  by  Henry  I.,  who  is 
said  to  have  compelled  erenr  ninth  man  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  them.  This  had  a  remarkabw 
tendency  to  promote  the  improvement  of  that  tei- 
ritory,  and,  combined  with  the  discovery  of  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  Ooslar  under  Otho  I.,  ren- 
dered it  the  richest  snd  most  important  part  of  the 
empire.~Struvius,  p.  225  and  251.  Schmidt,  t  ii., 
p.  322.  Putter,  Historical  Development  of  the 
German  Constitution,  voL  i,  p.  115. 
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the  tenth  century,  the  same  may  surely 
be  said  of  Germany;  since  we  find  the 
lineal  succession  fully  as  well  observed 
in  the  last  as  in  the  former.  But  upon 
the  immature  and  unexpected  decease  of 
Otho  III.,  a  momentaiy  opposition  was 
Henry  n.  offered  to  Henry,  duke  of  Bava- 
'^8.  ria,  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
reigning  family.  He  obtained  the  crown, 
however,  by  what  contemporary  his- 
torians call  an  hereditary  title,*  and  it 
was  not  until  his  death,  in  1024,  that  the 
house  of  Saxony  was  deemed  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. 

No  person  had  now  any  pretensions 
Boom  of  ^^^^^  could  interfere  with  the  un- 
Pranconia.  biased  Suffrages  of  the  nation; 
^jow  "*  ^^^  accordingly  a  general  as- 
Bennr'iiL  sembly  was  determined  by  merit 
Ha  IV  ^^  ®^®^^  Conrad,  sumamed  the 
loS.  Salic,  a  nobleman  of  Franco- 
Henry  V.  nia.t  From  this  prince  sprang 
I  *<*-  three  successive  emperors,  Hen- 
ry ni.,  IV.,  and  V.  Perhaps  the  impe- 
rial prerogatives  over  that  msubordinate 
confederacy  never  reached  so  high  a 
point  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the 
second  emperor  of  the  house  of  Franco- 
nia.  It  had  been,  as  was  natural,  the 
object  of  all  his  predecessors,  not  only  to 
render  their  throne  hereditary,  which,  in 
effect,  the  nation  was  willing  to  concede, 
but  to  surround  it  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  control  the  leading  vassads. 
These  were  the  dukes  of  the  four  nations 
of  Germany,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Swabia, 
and  Franconia,  and  the  three  archbishops 
of  the  Rhenish  cities,  Mentz,  Treves,  and 
Cologne.  Originally,  as  has  been  more 
fully  shown  in  another  place,  dutchies, 
like  counties,  were  temporary  govern- 
ments, bestowed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown.  From  this  first  stage  thev  ad- 
vanced to  hereditary  offices,  and  dually 
to  patrimonial  fiefs.  But  their  progress 
was  much  slower  in  Germany  than  in 
France.  Under  the  Saxon  line  of  empe- 
rors, it  appears  probable,  that  although 
it  was  usual,  and  consonant  to  the  pre- 
vailing notions  of  equity,  to  confer  a 
dutchy  upon  the  nearest  heir,  yet  no  pos- 
itive rule  enforced  this  upon  the  empe- 
ror, and  some  instances  of  a  contrary 
proceeding  occunred.|    But,  if  the  royu 

*  A  nuudmA  mulUtadine  vox  una  respoodit; 
Henricum,  Cbritti  adjntorio,  et  jure  hereditario, 
regnaturuin.— Ditmar  apud  StruTium,  p.  S73.  See 
otoer  paasagea  quoted  in  the  same  place.— Schmidt, 
t.  ii.,^.  410. 

t  Conrad  wai  descended  from  a  daughter  of 
Otho  the  Great,  and  also  from  Conrad  I.  His 
first  cousin  was  Duke  of  Franconia.— Strarius. 
Schmidt    Pfeffel. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  il,  p.  388,  403.    Struriui,  p.  814, 


prerogative  in  this  respect  stood  higher 
than  in  France,  there  was  a  countervail- 
ing principle,  that  prohibited  the  empe- 
ror from  uniting  a  nef  to  his  domain,  or 
even  retaining  one  which  he  had  posses- 
sed before  his  accession.  Thus  Otho  the 
Great  granted  away  his  dutchy  of  Saxony, 
and  Henry  II.  that  of  Bavaria.  Otho  the 
Great  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  ef- 
fects of  this  custom,  by  conferring  the 
dutchies  that  fell  into  his  hands  upon 
members  of  his  own  family.  This  pel* 
icy,  though  apparently  well  conceived, 
proved  of  no  advantage  to  Otho;  his  son 
and  brother  having  mixed  in  several 
rebellions  against  him.  It  was  revived, 
however,  by  Conrad  II.  and  Henry  HI. 
The  latter  was  invested  by  his  father 
with  the  two  dutchies  of  Swabia  and 
Bavaria.  Upon  his  own  accession,  he 
retained  the  former  for  six  years,  and 
even  the  latter  for  a  short  time.  The 
dutchy  of  Franconia,  which  became  va 
cant,  he  did  not  regrant,  but  endeavoured 
to  set  a  precedent  of  uniting  fiefs  to  the 
domain.  At  another  time,  after  sentence 
of  forfeiture  against  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
he  bestowed  that  great  province  on  his 
wife,  the  Emperess  Agnes.*  He  put  an 
end  altogether  to  the  form  of  popular 
concurrence,  which  had  been  usual  when 
the  investiture  of  a  dutchy  was  conferred : 
and  even  deposed  dukes  by  the  sentence 
of  a  few  princes,  without  the  consent  of 
the  diet.f  If  we  combine  with  these 
proofs  of  authority  in  the  domestic  ad- 
ministration of  Henry  III.,  his  almost 
unlimited  control  over  paiMil  elections, 
or  rather  the  right  of  nomination  that  he 
acquired,  we  must  consider  him  as  the 
most  absolute  monarch  in  the  annals  of 
Germany. 

These  ambitious  measures  of  Henry 
III.  prepared  fifty  years  of  ca-  unftntnnsM 
lamity  for  his  son.  It  is  easy  rtnga  or 
to  perceive  that  the  misfortunes  "•"'^ 
of  Henry  IV.  were  primarily  occasioned 
by  the  jealousy  with  which  repeated  vio- 
lations of  their  constitutional  usages  had 
inspired  the  nobility.!  The  mere  cir> 
cumstance  of  Henry  IV. 's  minority,  under 

supposes  the  heredita^  rights  of  dukes  to  have 
commenced  under  Comd  1. :  but  Schmidt  is  per- 
haps a  better  authoritY :  and  Stmrius  af^srwaid 
mentions  the  refusal  oi  Otho  I.  to  grant  the  dutchy 
of  BsTaria  to  the  sons  of  the  last  duke,  whfoh, 
however,  excited  a  rebellion,  p.  235. 

*  Schmidt,  t.  iiL,  p.  25,  37. 

t  Id.,  p.  807. 

t  In  the  very  first  year  of  Henry's  reign,  while 
he  was  but  six  years  old,  the  princes  of  Saxony  an 
said  by  Lambert  of  Aschafienbnrg  to  have  formei 
a  conspiracy  to  depose  him,  out  of  resentment  fo 
the  injuries  they  rad  sustained  from  his  ftthcr  • 
Stravius,  p.  306w    St  Marc,  t  iii.,  p.  S4a 
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Uie  i^ardiaoship  of  a  woman,  was  enough 
to  dissipate  whatever  powers  his  father 
had  acquired.  Hanno,  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  carried  the  young  king  away  by 
force  from  his  mother,  and  governed 
Germany  in  his  name ;  till  another  arch- 
bishop, Adalbert  of  Bremen,  obtained 
£  eater  influence  over  him.  Through 
e  neglect  of  his  education,  Henry  grew 
a^  with  a  character  not  well  fitted  to  re- 
tneye  the  mischief  of  so  unprotected  a 
minority ;  brave  indeed,  well-natured,  and 
affable,  but  dissolute  beyond  measure,  and 
addicted  to  low  and  debauched  company. 

SA.  D.  1073.]  He  was  soon  involved  in  a 
[esperate  war  with  the  Saxons,  a  nation 
valuing  itself  on  its  populousness  and 
riches,  jealous  of  the  house  of  Franco- 
ma,  who  wore  a  crown  that  had  belonged 
to  their  own  dukes,  and  indignant  at 
Henry's  conduct  in  erecting  fortresses 
throughout  their  country. 

In  the  progress  of  this  war  many  of  the 
ehief  princes  evinced  an  unwillingness  to 
support  the  emperor.*  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  would  probably  have  terminated, 
as  other  rebelhons  had  done,  with  no  per- 
manent loss  to  either  party.  But,  in  the 
middle  of  this  contest,  another  far  more 
memorable  broke  out  with  the  Roman 
see,  concerning  ecclesiastical  investi- 
tures. The  motives  of  this  famous  quar- 
rel will  be  explained  in  a  different  chap- 
ter of  the  present  work.  Its  effect  in 
Germany  was  ruinous  to  Henry.  [A.  D. 
1077.]  A  sentence,  not  only  of  excom- 
munication, but  of  deposition,  which  Greg- 
ory VII.  pronounced  against  him,  gave  a 
pretence  to  all  his  enemies,  secret  as  well 
as  avowed,  to  withdraw  their  allegiance.f 
At  the  head  of  these  was  Rodolph,  duke 
of  Swabia,  whom  an  assembly  of  revolted 
princes  raised  to  the  throne.  We  may 
perceive,  in  the  conditions  of  Rodolph^s 
election,  a  symptom  of  the  real  principle 
that  animated  the  German  aristocracy 
against  Henry  lY.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  kingdom  should  no  longer  be  heredi- 
tary, not  conferred  on  the  son  of  a  reign- 

*  Stravius.    Schmidt. 

t  A  party  had  been  already  formed  who  were 
meditating  to  depose  Henry.  His  ezcommunica- 
tk»  came  jo«t  in  time  to  q|nfirm  their  resolutions. 
K  appears  clearly,  upon  alittle  consideration  of 
Hesary  lV.*s  reign,  that  the  ecclesiastical  quarrel 
waa  only  secondary  m  the  eyes  of  Germany.  The 
contest  against  him  was  a  straggle  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, jealons  of  the  imperial  prerogatives  which 
Contid  II.  and  Henry  111.  had  strained  to  the  ut- 
most Tliose  who  were  in  rebeUion  against  Henry 
were  not  pleased  with  Gregory  VII.  Bruno,  au* 
thor  of  a  history  of  the  Saxon  war,  a  furious  inyec- 
live,  manifaBts  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  court 
of  Rome,  which  he  reproaches  with  dissimulation 
and  Temlity 


ing  monarch,  unless  his  merit  dhould 
challenge  the  popular  approbation.*  The 
pope  strongly  encoura^^ed  this  plan  of 
rendering  the  empire  elective,  by  which 
he  hoped  either  eventually  to  secure  the 
nomination  of  its  chief  for  the  Holy  See, 
or,  at  least,  by  sowing  the  seed  of  civil 
dissensions  in  Germany,  to  render  Italy 
more  independent.  Henr^  IV.  however 
displayed  greater  abilities  m  his  adversity 
than  his  early  conduct  had  promised. 
[A.  D.  1080.]  In  the  last  of  several  deci- 
sive battles,  Rodolph,  though  victorious, 
was  mortally  wounded ;  and  no  one  cared 
to  take  up  a  gauntlet  which  was  to  be 
won  with  so  much  trouble  and  uncer- 
tainty. The  Germans  were  sufficiently 
disposed  to  submit ;  but  Rome  persevered 
in  her  unrelenting  hatred.  At  the  close 
of  Henry's  long  reign,  she  excited  agains' 
him  his  eldest  son,  and  after  more  than 
thirty  years  of  hostility,  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  wearing  him  down  with  misfortune, 
and  casting  out  his  body,  as  excommuni- 
cated, from  its  sepulchre. 

In  the  reign  of  nis  son  Henry  V.  ther^ 
is  no  event  worthy  of  much  at-  ExUncUoa  td 
tention,  except  the  termination  the  House  of 
of  the  great  contest  about  in-  *'"»«>'»*«• 
vestitures.  At  his  death  in  1 125,  the  male 
line  of  the  Franconian  emperors  was  at 
an  end.  [A.  D.  1125.]  Frederick,  duke 
of  Swabia,  grandson  by  his  mother  of 
Henry  IV.,  had  inherited  their  patrimo- 
nial estates,  and  seemed  to  represent  their 
dynasty.  But  both  the  last  emperors  had 
so  many  enemies,  and  a  disposition  to 
render  the  crown  elective  prevailed  so 
strongly  among  the  leading  princes,  that 
Lothaire,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  Eieetkm  oi 
elevated  to  the  throne,  though  Lothaire. 
rather  in  a  tumultuous  and  irregular  man- 
ner.f  Lothaire,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  a  revolt  against  Henry  V.  and  the  chief 

*  Hoc  etiam  ibi  consensu  communi  comproba- 
turn,  Romani  pontificis  auctoritate  est  corrobora- 
turn,  ut  regia  potestas  nulli  per  hsreditatem,  sicut 
antea  fuit  consuetudo,  cederet,  sed  filius  regis, 
etiamsi  valde  dignus  esset,  per  electionem  sponta- 
neam,  non  per  successionis  uneam,rex  proveniret : 
si  vero  non  esset  dignus  regis  filius.  vel  si  noUet 
eum  [>opuIus,  quern  regem  facere  vellet,  haberet  in 
potestate  populu8.~Bruno  de  Beilo  Sazonico,  apud 
StruTium,  p.  327. 

f  See  an  account  of  Lothaire^s  election  by  a  con> 
temporary  writer,  in  Struvius,  p.  357.  See  also 
proofs  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  aristocracy  at  the 
Franconian  government.— Schmidt,  t  iii.,  p.  328. 
It  was  evidently  their  determination  to  render  the 
empire  truly  elective  (Id.,  p.  335) ;  and  perhaps  we 
may  date  that  fundamental  principle  of  the  Oer 
manic  constitution  from  the  accession  of  Lothaire. 
Previously  to  that  era,  birth  seems  to  have  given 
not  only  a  fair  title  to  preference,  but  a  sort  of  in 
choate  right,  as  in  France,  Spain^  and  England 
LfOtbaire  signed  a  capitulation  at  his  accessioa. 
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of  a  nation  that  bore  an  inreterate  hatred 
to  the  house  of  Franconia,  was  the  natu- 
ral enemy  of  the  new  family  that  derived 
its  importance  and  pretensions  from  that 
stock,  it  was  the  object  of  his  reign,  ac- 
cordingly, to  oppress  the  two  brothers, 
Frederick  and  Conrad,  of  the  Hohen- 
stauffen  or  Swabian  family.  By  this 
means  he  expected  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion of  the  empire  for  his  son-in-law. 
Henry,  sumamed  the  Proud,  who  mar- 
ried Lothaire's  only  child,  was  fourth  in 
descent  from  Welf,  son  of  Azon,  marquis 
of  Este,  by  Cunegonda,  heiress  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family,  the  Welfs  of  Altorf  in 
Swabia.  Her  son  was  invested  with  the 
dutchy  of  Bavaria  in  1071.  His  descend- 
ant, Henry  the  Proud,  represented  also, 
through  his  mother,  the  ancient  dukes 
of  Saxony,  sumam^  Billm- j,  from  whom 
he  derived  the  dutchy  of  Luneburg.  The 
wife  of  Lothaire  transmitted  to  her  daugh- 
ter the  patrimony  of  Henry  the  Fowler, 
consisting  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick. 
Besides  this  great  dowry,  Lothaire  be- 
stowed upon  Us  son-in-law  the  dutchy  of 
Saxony,  m  addition  to  that  of  Bavaria.* 

This  amazing  preponderance,  however, 
tended  to  alienate  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many from  Lothaire's  views  in  favour  of 
Henry ;  and  the  latter  does  not  seem  to 
have  possessed  abilities  adequate  to  his 
eminent  station.  On  the  death  of  Lo- 
thaire in  1138,  the  partisans  of  the  house 
of  Swabia  made  a  hasty  and  irregular 
election  of  Conrad,  in  which  the  Saxon 
Hovwof  faction  found  itself  obliged  to 
Swabia.  acquiesco.f  The  new  emperor 
oonsad  in.  availed  himself  of  the  jealousy 
which  Henry  the  Proud's  aggrandizement 
had  excited.  (A.  D.  1138.  J  Under  pre- 
tence that  two  dutchies  could  not  legally 
be  held  by  the  same  person,  Henry  was^ 
summoned  to  resign  one  of  them ;  and  on 
his  refusal,  the  diet  pronounced  that  he 
had  incurred  a  forfeiture  of  both.  Henry 
made  but  little  resistance,  and,  before  his 
death,  which  happened  soon  afterward, 
saw  himself  stripped  of  all  his  hereditary 
as  well  as  acquired  possessions.  Upon 
Orifinai  of  this  Occasion,  the  famous  names 
OiMirsand  of  Guclf  and  Ghibelin  were  first 
Ghibeiin..  j^g^j^^^  ^j^j^ij  ^gj.g  destined  to 

keep  alive  the  flame  of  civil  dissension  in 
far  distant  countries,  and  after  their  mean- 
ing had  been  forgotten.  The  Guelfs  or 
Welfs  were,  as  I  have  said,  the  ancestors 
of  Henry,  and  the  name  has  become  a 
sort  of  patronymic  in  his  family.    The 

*  Pfeflfel,  Abr<g6  Chronologique  de  THistoire 
d'Allemagne,  t.  i.,p.  260  (Paris,  1777).  Gibbon*8 
Antiquities  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

t  Schmidt. 


word  Ghibelin  is  derived  from  Wibelong, 
a  town  in  Franconia,  whence  the  empe 
rors  of  that  line  are  said  to  have  sprung. 
The  house  of  Swabia  was  considered  in 
Germany  as  representing  that  of  Fran- 
conia ;  as  the  Guelfs  may,  without  modi 
impropriety,  be  deemed  to  represent  tbe 
Saxon  line.* 

Though  Conrad  III.  left  a  son,  the 
choice  of  the  electors  fell,  at  Frederick 
his  own  req|uest,  upon  his  neph-  »rbsn>sii 
ew,  Fredenck  Barbarossa.!  The  most 
conspicuous  events  of  this  greal  empe- 
ror's life  belong  to  the  history  of  Italy. 
At  home  he  was  feared  and  respected; 
the  imperial  prerogatives  stood  as  high 
during  his  reign,  as,  after  their  previous 
decline,  it  was  possible  for  a  single  man 
to  carry  them.|  But  the  only  circum- 
stance which  appears  memorable  enough 
for  the  present  sketch,  is  the  second  fall 
of  the  Guelfs.  [A.  D.  1178.]  fuioTHci. 
Henry  the  Lion,  son  of  Henry  t  ^  *'*"• 
the  Proud,  had  been  restored  by  Conrad 
III.  to  his  father's  dutchy  of  Saxony, 
resigning  his  claim  to  that  of  Bavaria, 
which  had  been  conferred  on  the  Mar- 
grave of  Austria.  This  renunciation, 
which  indeed  was  only  made  in  his  name 
during  childhood,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  urging  the  Emperor  Frederick  to 
restore  the  whole  of  his  birthright ;  and 
Frederick,  his  first  cousin,  whose  life  he 
had  saved  in  a  sedition  at  Rome,  was  in- 
duced to  comply  with  this  reijuest  in  1156. 
Far  from  evincing  that  political  jealousy 
which  some  writers  impute  to  him,  the 
emperor  seems  to  have  carried  his  gen 
erosity  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence. 
For  many  years  their  union  was  appa- 
rently cordial.  But,  whether  it  was  that 
Henry  took  umbrage  at  part  of  Freder- 
ick's conduct,^  or  that  mere  ambition  ren- 
dered him  ungrateful,  he  certainly  aban- 
doned his  sovereign  in  a  moment  of  dis- 
tress, refusing  to  give  any  assistance  in 
that  expedition  into  Lombardy,  which  end- 
ed in  the  unsuccessful  battle  of  Legnano. 
Frederick  could  not  forgive  this  injury; 
and  taking  advantage  of  complaints  which 
Henry's  power  and  haughtiness  had  pro- 
duced, summoned  him  to  answer  charges 
in  a  general  diet.  The  duke  refused  to 
appear,  and  being  a(Tjud|^ed  contumacious, 
a  sentence  of  confiscation,  similar  to  that 
which  ruined  his  father,  fell  upon  his 
head ;  and  the  vast  imperial  fiefs  that  he 


•  Struvius,  p.  370  and  378.  f  ibid. 

t  Pfeflel,  p.  341. 

^  FredericR  bad  obtained  tho  succession  of  Welf 
marquis  of  Tuscanv.  uncle  of  Hear?  the  Lion,  wh 
probably  considered  himself  as  entitled  to  expect  it 
—Schmidt,  p.  427. 
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possessed  were  shared  among  some  po- 
tent enemies.*  He  made  an  ineffectual 
resistance ;  like  his  father,  he  appears  to 
have  owed  more  to  fortune  than  to  na- 
ture ;  and,  after  three  years'  exile,  was 
obliged  to  remain  content  with  the  res- 
toration of  his  allodial  estates  in  Saxony. 
These,  fifty  years  afterward,  were  con- 
verted into  imperial  fiefs,  and  became 
the  two  dutchies  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  lineal  representatives  of  Henry 
the  Lion,  and  inheritors  of  the  name  of 
Gaelf.t 

Notwithstanding  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  German  oligarchy,  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  had  found  no  difficulty  in  procu- 
ring the  election  of  his  son  Henry,  even 
dtmng  infancy,  as  his  successor.^  [A.  D. 
^^  1190.]  The  fall  of  Henry  the 
""■^  ^  Lion  had  greatly  weakened  the 
ducal  authority  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria ; 
the  princes  who  acquired  that  title,  es- 
pecially in  the  former  country,  finding 
that  the  secular  and  sjHrituai  nobility  of 
the  first  class  had  taken  the  opportunity 
to  raise  themselves  into  an  immediate 
dependaiice  upon  the  empire.  Henry  VI. 
came  therefore  to  the  crown  with  con- 
nderaMe  advantages  in  respect  of  pre- 
lOffatiye ;  and  these  inspired  him  with  a 
bold  scheme  of  declaring  the  empire  he- 
reditary. One  is  more  surprised  to  find 
that  he  had  no  contemptible  prospect  of 
success  in  this  attempt ;  fifty-two  princes, 
and  even  what  appears  hardly  credible, 
the  See  of  Rome,  under  Clement  III.; 
having  been  induced  to  concur  in  it. 
But  the  Saxons  made  so  vigorous  an  o|)- 
position,  that  Henry  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  persevere.^^  He  procured, 
however,  the  election  of  his  son  Freder- 
idc,  an  infant  only  two  years  old.  But, 
the  emperor  dying  almost  immediately, 
a  powerful  body  of  princes,  supported  by 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  were  desirous  to 
withdraw  their  consent.  [A.  D.  1197.] 
Philip,  duke  of  Swabia,  the  late  king's 

*  Putter,  in  his  Historical  Develofinient  of  the 
CoQstitation  of  the  German  Empire,  is  inclined  to 
consider  Henrj  the  Lion  as  sacrificed  to  the  empe- 
ror's jealoasf  of  the  Guelfs,  and  as  illegally  pro- 
•cr&ed  bj  the  diet.  But  the  provocations  he  had 
fiTen  Freaerick  are  nodeniable ;  and,  without  pre- 
tending to  decide  on  a  question  of  German  history, 
I  do  not  see  that  there  was  any  precipitancy  or 
DUQifest  brrach  of  jostice  in  fbe  course  of  pro- 
ceedings against  him.  Schmidt,  PMel,  and  Stra- 
vinsdo  not  lepiesent  the  condenmation  of  Hemj 
isuniost. 

t  Potter,  p.  220.  t  Struvius,  p.  418. 

^  Stravins,  p.  424.  Impetravit  a  subditis,  nt, 
cessante  pristinA  Palatinonim  electione,  imperium 
m  ip«io8  posteritatem,  distinct!  prozimomm  suc- 
cesnone,  transiret,  et  sic  in  ipso  terminus  esset 
eleetioais,  principibnK^e  soccesslTe  dignitatis. — 
Ooras.  TiUmneiis.,  ibideiiL  . 


Drother,  unable  to  secure  his  ne-  phiup  and 

Ehew's  succession,  brought  about  oiho  iv. 
is  own  election  by  one  party,  while 
another  chose  Otho  of  Brunswick,  young- 
er son  of  Henry  the  Lion.  This  double 
election  renewed  the  rivalry  between 
the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins,  and  threw  Ger« 
manjr  into  confusion  for  several  years. 
Phihp,  whose  petensions  appear  to  be 
the  more  legitimate  of  the  two,  gained 
|[round  upon  his  adversary,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  pope,  till  he 
was  assassinated,  in  consequence  of  a 

frivate  resentment.  [A.  D.  1208.]  Otho 
v.  reaped  the  benefit  of  a  crime  in 
which  he  did  not  participate;  and  be- 
came for  some  years  undisputed  sover- 
eign. But,  having  offended  the  pope 
by  not  entirely  abandoning  his  impenal 
nghts  over  Italy,  he  had,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  to  contend  against 
Frederick,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  who,  having 
grown  up  to  manhood,  came  into  Germa- 
ny as  heir  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  and, 
what  was  not  ver^  usual  in  his  own  his- 
tory or  that  of  his  family,  the  favoured 
candidate  of  the  Holy  See.  Otho  IV. 
had  been  almost  entirely  deserted,  ex- 
cept by  his  natural  subjects,  when  his 
death,  in  1218,  removed  every  difficulty, 
and  left  Frederick  II.  in  the  peaceable 
possession  of  Germany. 

The  eventful  life  of  Frederick  II.  was 
chiefly  passed  m  Italy.  To  ^^^^^^^ 
preserve  his  hereditary  domm- 
lons,  and  chastise  the  Lombard  cities, 
were  the  leading  objects  of  his  political 
and  military  career.  He  paid  therefore 
but  little  attention  to  Germany,  from 
which  it  was  in  vain  for  any  emperor  to 
expect  effectual  assistance  towards  ob- 
jects of  his  own.  Careless  of  preroga- 
tives which  it  seemed  hardly  worth  an  ef 
fort  to  preserve,  he  sanctioned  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  princes,  which  may  be 
properly  dated  from  his  reign.  In  return, 
they  readily  elected  his  son  Henry  king 
of  the  Romans ;  and,  on  his  being  impli- 
cated in  a  rebellion,  deposed  him  with 
equal  readiness,  and  substituted  his  broth- 
er Conrad  at  the  emperor's  request.* 
But  in  the  latter  part  of  Frederick's  reign, 
the  deadly  hatred  of  Rome  penetrated  be- 
yond the  Alps.  After  his  sol-  cwis*. 
emn  deposition  in  the  council  quencesor 
of  Lyons,  he  was  incapable,  in  J^i^SS!** 
ecclesiastical  eyes,  of  holding 
the  imperial  sceptre.  [A.  D.  1246.]  In 
nocent  IV.  found  ho  werer  some  difficulty 
in  setting  up  a  rival  emperor.  Henry, 
landgrave  ot  Thuringia,  made  an  indiffer- 

*  Shnyias,  p.  457. 
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coit  figure  in  this  character.  [A.  D.  Id48.] 
Upon  his  death,  William,  count  of  Hol- 
land, was  chosen  by  the  party  adyerse  to 
Frederick  and  his  son  Conrad ;  and,  alter 
the  emperor^s  death,  he  had  some  suc- 
cess against  the  latter.  It  is  hard  indeed 
to  sav  that  any  one  was  actually  sover- 
eign for  twenty-two  years  that  followed 
the  death  of  Frederick  11. ;  a  period  of 
contested  title  and  universal  anarchy, 
OnadiB-  which  is  usually  denominated 
twmcnoiii.  the  grand  interregnum.  [A.  D. 
1950-1S73.]  On  the  decease  of  William 
of  Holland,  in  1356,  a  schism  among  the 
electors  produced  the  double  choice  of 
Biebitfd  or  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  and 
ComwtiL  Alfonso  X.,  king  of  CastUe.  It 
seems  not  easy  to  determine  which  of 
these  candidates  had  a  legal  majority  of 
votes,*  but  the  subsequent  recogmtion 
of  almost  all  Germany,  and  a  sort  of  pos- 
session evidenced  by  public  acts,  which 
have  been  held  valid,  as  well  as  the  gener- 
al consent  of  contemporaries,  may  justify 
us  in  adding  Richard  to  the  imperial  list. 
The  choice  indeed  was  ridiculous,  as  he 
possessed  no  talents  which  could  compen- 
sate for  his  want  of  power;  but  the  elec- 
tors attained  their  objects;  to  perpetuate 
a  state  of  confusion  by  which  their  own 
independence  was  consolidated,  and  to 
plunder  without  scruple  a  man,  like  Di- 
dios  at  Rome,  rich  and  foolish  enough  to 
purchase  the  first  place  upon  earth. 

That  place,  indeed,  was  now  become  a 
state  or  tbe  mockcry  of  greatness.  For 
Ctonnanie  more  than  two  centuries,  not- 
oonotuutioo.  withstanding  the  temporaiy  in- 
fluence of  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  his 
son,  the  imperial  authority  had  been  in  a 
state  of  gradual  decay.  From  the  time 
of  Frederick  II.  it  had  bordered  upon  ab- 
solute insignificance ;  and  the  more  pru- 
dent GJerman  princes  were  slow  to  can- 
vass for  a  dignity  so  little  accompanied 

•  The  election  ought  Iflwmlly  to  have  been  made 
at  Frankfort.  But  the  Elector  of  Treves,  having 
got  posseeeion  of  the  town,  shut  out  the  archbiah- 
opi of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  and  the  countpalatine, 
on  pretence  of  apprehending  violence.  They  met 
under  tbe  walla,  and  there  elected  Richard.  After- 
ward Alfonso  was  chosen  br  the  votes  of  Treves, 
Saxony,  and  Brandenburg.  Historians  differ  about 
the  vote  of  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  which  would 
.  turn  the  scale.  Some  time  after  the  election,  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  on  the  aide  of  Richard.  Per- 
haps we  may  collect  from  the  opposite  statement 
in  Struvius,  D.  504,  that  the  proxies  of  Ottocar  had 
voted  for  Alfonao,  and  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to 
recognise  their  act 

There  can  be  no  doobt  that  Richard  was  dtftuio 
■overeign  of  Germany ;  and  it  ia  singular  that 
Stmviua  should  assert  the  contrary,  on  the  author- 
ity of  an  instrument  of  Rodolph,  which  expressly 
designates  him  king,  per  quondam  Richardum  re- 
gem  illnstrem.— Stmv^  p.  dOS. 


fcyrespect.  The  changes  wrought  in  the 
dermanic  constitution  during  the  period 
of  the  Swabian  emperors  chiefly  consist 
in  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy  of 
electors,  and  of  the  territorial  soyereign^ 
of  the  princes. 

1.  At  the  extinction  of  the  Franoonian 
line  by  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  it  „,^^ 
was  determined  by  the  German  ^••••*'^ 
nobility  to  make  their  empire  practically 
elective,  admitting  no  right,  or  eren  nat- 
mal  pretension,  in  the  eldest  son  of  a 
reignmg  sovereign.  Their  choice  upon 
former  occasions  had  been  made  by  free 
and  general  sufifrage.  But  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  each  nation  voted  unanim«as- 
ly,  and  accordinff  to  the  disposition  of  its 
didLe.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  lead- 
ers, after  discussing  in  previous  delibera- 
tions the  merits  of  the  several  candidates, 
submitted  their  own  resolutions  to  the 
assembly,  which  would  generally  concur 
in  them  withoujt  hesitation.  At  the  elec- 
tion of  Lothaire,  in  1134,  we  find  an  evi* 
dent  instance  of  this  previous  choice,  or, 
as  it  was  called,  prtOaxation,  from  whidi 
the  electoral  college  of  Germany  has 
been  derived.  The  princes,  it  is  said, 
trusted  the  choice  of  an  emperor  to  tea 
persons,  in  whose  judgment  they  proai> 
ised  to  acQuiesce.*  This  precedent  was, 
in  all  likelihood,  followed  at  all  subse* 
quent  elections.  The  proofs  indeed  wm 
not  perfectly  clear.  But  in  the  famoiiA 
privilege  of  Austria,  granted  by  Frederic 
I.,  in  1156,  he  bestows  a  rank  upon  the 
newly  created  duke  of  that  country,  im- 
mediately  after  the  electing  princes  (post 
principes  electores)  ;t  a  strong  presump* 
tion  that  the  right  of  pnetaxation  was  not 
only  established,  but  limited  to  a  few  def- 
inite persons.  In  a  letter  of  Innocent 
III.  concerning  the  double  election  of 
Philip  and  Otho,  in  1198,  he  asserts  the 
latter  to  have  had  a  majority  in  his  favoiff 
of  those  to  whom  the  right  of  election 
chiefly  belongs  (ad  quos  principaliter 
spectat  electio).t  ^'^ ^  ^'^^  o^  Otho,  in 
1208,  if  it  be  p^enuine,  appears  to  ^  the 
exclusive  privdege  of  the  seven  electors.^ 
Nevertheless,  so  obscure  is  this  important 
part  of  the  Germanic  system,  that  we 
find  four  ecclesiastical  and  two  secular' 
princes  concurring  with  the  regular  eleol> 
ors  in  the  act,  as  reported  by  a  contem 
porary  writer,  that  creates  Conrad,  son 
of  Frederick  II.,  king  of  the  Romans.l 
This,  however,  may  have  been  an  inregu- 

♦  Strw.,  p.  857.    Schmidt,  t  iil,  p.  331. 
t  Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  380.        t  PfeM,  p.  3S0. 
6  Schmidt,  t  iT.,  p.  SO. 

It  This  is  not  mentioned  ilk  Strurine,  or  the  oth« 
Oerman  writera.    But  DeoSiia  (Rivohizioai  dfts 
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hi  devktioR  from  the  principle  already 
established.  But  it  is  admitted,  that  aU 
the  princes  retained,  at  least  during  the 
tirelhh  centorv,  their  consentinff  suf- 
frage ;  like  the  laity  in  an  episcopal  elec- 
tion, whose  approbation  continued  to  be 
neceesary  long  after  the  real  power  of 
choice  had  been  withdrawn  from  them.* 
It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  all  the 
circumstances  that  gave  to  seven  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  princes  this  distinguish- 
ed pre-eminence.  The  three  archbish- 
ops, Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  were 
alwa3rs  indeed  at  the  head  of  the  German 
church.  But  the  secular  electors  should 
naturally  have  been  the  dukes  of  four 
nations :  Saxony,  Franconia,  Swabia,  and 
Bavaria.  We  find,  however,  only  the 
first  of  these  in  the  undisputed  exercise 
of  a  vote.  It  seems  prob^le  that,  when 
the  electoral  princes  came  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  rest,  their  privilege  was 
considered  as  peculiarly  connect^  with 
the  discharge  of  one  of  the  great  offices 
in  the  imperial  court.  These  were  at- 
tached, as  eariy  as  the  diet  of  Mentz,  in 
1184,  to  the  four  electors,  who  ever  af- 
terward possessed  them:  the  Duke  of 
Saxony  having  then  officiated  as  arch- 
manhal,  the  Ckrant  Palatine  of  the  Rhine 
as  arch-steward,  the  King  of  Bohemia  as 
arch-cup-bearer,  and  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenbuiv  as  arch-chamberlain  of  the 
empire.t  But  it  still  continues  a  prob- 
lem why  the  three  latter  offices,  with  the 
electoral  capacity  as  their  incident,  should 
not  rather  have  bfeen  granted  to  the  dukes 
of  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria.  I 
have  seen  no  adequate  explanation  of 
this  circumstance;  which  may  perhaps 
lead  us  to  presume  that  the  right  of  pre- 
election was  not  quite  so  soon  confined 
to  the  precise  number  of  seven  princes. 
The  final  extinction  of  two  great  ori^- 
nal  dutchies,  Franconia  and  Swabia,  in 
th«  thirteenth  century,  left  the  electoral 
rii.hts  of  the  count  palatine  and  the  Mar- 

Srave  of  Brandenourg  beyond  dispute, 
'at  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  continued  to 
claim  a  vote  in  opposition  to  the  kings 
of  Bohemia.  At  the  election  of  Rodolph 
in  1272,  the  two  brothers  of  the  house  of 
^^ttelsbach  voted  separately,  as  count 
^tetine,  and  Duke  of  Lower  Bavaria. 
Ottocar  was  excluded  upon  this  occasion  ; 
mod  it  was  not  till  1290  that  the  suffrage 

lia.  I.  zi.^  c  9)  cnoCas  the  rtvie  of  the  act  of  elec- 
tioa  from* the  ChroDicle  of  Fnncit  Pippin. 

*  Thif  m  manifest  by  the  various  passages  rela- 
tour  to  the  elections  of  Philip  and  Otho,  quoted 
by  StruTios,  p.  428,  430.  See  too  Pfefiel,  vkr  su. 
pra.    Schmidt,  t.  it.,  p.  79. 

f  Schmidt,  t  IT.,  p.  78. 


of  Bohemia  was  folly  recognised.  The 
palatine  and  Bavarian  branches,  howev- 
er, continued  to  enjo)r  their  family  vote 
conjointly,  by  a  determination  of  Rodolph ; 
upon  which  Louis  of  Bavaria  slightly  in- 
novated, by  rendering  the  suffrage  alter- 
nate. But  the  golden  bull  of  Charles  IV. 
put  an  end  to  m  doubts  on  the  rights  of 
electoral  houses,  and  absolutely  excluded 
Bavaria  from  voting.  The  limitation  to 
seven  electors,  first  perhaps  fixed  by  ac- 
cident, came  to  be  invested  with  a  sort 
of  mysterious  importance,  and  certainly 
was  'considered,  until  times  comparative- 
ly recent,  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
empire.* 

2.  It  might  appear  natural  to  expect 
that  an  oligarchy  of  seven  per- 
sons,  who  had  thus  excluded  iint?ued  to- 
their  equals  from  all  share  in  ftrtornobu 
the  election  of  a  sovereign,  ^*^' 
would  assume  still  greater  authority,  and 
ticspass  farther  upon  the  less  powerful 
vassals  of  the  empire.  But  while  the 
electors  were  establishing  their  pecuhai 
privilege,  the  class  immediately  inferioi 
raised  itself  by  important  acquisitions  ol 
power.  The  German  dukes,  even  aftei 
they  became  hereditary,  did  not  succeed 
in  compelling  the  chief  nobihty  within 
their  limits  to  hold  their  lands  in  fief  so 
completely  as  the  peers  of  France  had 
done.  The  nobles  of  Swabia  refused  to 
follow  their  duke  into  the  field  against 
the  Emperor  Conrad  Il.f  Of  Uiis  aristoc- 
racy the  superior  class  were  denominated 
princes ;  an  appellation  which,  after  the 
eleventh  century,  distinguished  them 
from  the  untitled  nobility,  most  of  whom 
were  their  vassals.  They  were  constit 
uent  parts  of  all  diets,  and  thougl^  grad 
ually  deprived  of  their  original  participa 
tion  in  electing  an  emperor,  possessed 
in  all  other  respects,  the  same  rights  as 
the  dukes  or  electors.  Some  of  them 
were  fully  equal  to  the  electors,  in  birth 
as  well  as  extent  of  dominions ;  such  as 
the  princely  houses  of  Austria,  Hesse 
Brunswick,  and  Misnia.  By  the  division 
of  Henry  the  Lion's  vast  territories^  and 
by  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  S  wabian 
family  in  the  following  century,  a  ^eal 
many  princes  acquired  additional  weight 
Of  the  ancient  dutchies  only  Saxony  and 
Bavaria  remained :  the  former  of  which 
especially  was  so  dismembered,  that  it 
was  vain  to  attempt  any  renewsil  of  the 

♦  Schmidt,  t,  iv.,  p.  78,  568.  Putter,  p.  271 
Pfeffel,  p.  435, 565.    Struvius,  p.  51 1. 

t  PfeSel,  p.  209. 

t  See  the  arrangements  made  in  consequence 
of  Henry's  forfeiture,  which  gave  quite  a  new  fare 
to  Germany,  in  Pfeffel,  p.  234,  also  p.  437 
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ducal  jorisdicUon.  That  of  the  emperor, 
formerly  exercised  by  the  counts  pala- 
line,  went  almost  equally  into  disuse  du- 
ring the  contest  between  PhiUp  and 
Otho  IV.  The  princes  accordingly  had 
acted  with  sovereign  independence  with- 
in their  own  fiefs  before  the  reign  of 
Frederick  II. ;  but  the  legal  recognition 
of  their  immunities  was  reserved  for  two 
edicts  of  that  emperor ;  one  in  1330,  re- 
lating to  ecclesiastical,  and  the  other  in 
1232,  to  secular  princes.  By  these  he 
engaged  neither  to  levy  the  customary 
imperial  dues,  nor  to  permit  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  palatine  judges,  within  the 
limits  of  a  state  of  the  empire  ;•  conces- 
sions that  amounted  to  little  less  than  an 
location  of  his  own  sovereignty.  From 
this  epoch  the  territorial  independence  of 
the  states  may  be  dated. 

A  class  of  titled  nobility,  inferior  to  the 
princes,  were  the  counts  of  the  empire, 
who  seem  to  have  been  separated  from 
the  former  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  to 
have  lost  at  the  same  time  their  right  of 
voting  in  the  diets.f  In  some  parts  of 
Germany,  chiefly  in  Franconia  and  upon 
the  Rhine,  there  always  existed  a  veiy 
numerous  body  of  lower  nobility ;  unti- 
tled, at  least  till  modem  times,  but  sub- 
ject to  no  superior  except  the  emperor. 
These  are  supposed  to  have  become  im- 
mediate, after  the  destruction  of  the  house 
of  Swabia,  within  whose  dutchies  they 
had  been  comprehended.^ 

[A.  D.  1272.]  A  short  interval  elapsed 
Election  of  ^^^^^  ^®  death  of  Richard  of 
Rodoiphor  Cornwall,  before  the  electors 
Hapeburg.  could  be  induced,  by  the  deplo- 
rable state  of  confusion  into  which  Ger- 
many had  fallen,  to  fill  the  imperial 
throne.  Their  choice  was  however  the 
best  that  could  have  been  made.  It  fell 
upon  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsbur?,  a 
prince  of  very  ancient  family,  and  of 
considerable  possessions  as  well  in  Swis- 
serland  as  upnon  each  bank  of  the  upper 
Rhii^e,  but  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
alarm  the  electoral  oligarchy.  Rodolph 
was  brave,  active,  and  just ;  but  his  char- 
acteristic quality  appears  to  have  been 
good  sense,  and  judgment  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed.  Of  this 
lie  gave  a  signal  proof  m  relinquishing 
the  favourite  project  of  so  many  prece- 
ding emperors,  and  leaving  Italy  alto- 


»  Pfeffel,  p.  384.    Patter,  p.  233. 

t  la  the  instrumeote  relating  to  the  election  of 
Otho  IV.,  the  princes  sign  their  names,  Eeo  N. 
elegi  et  sabscripsi.  But  the  counts  only  as  follows : 
Ego  N.  consensi  et  sabscripsi.— Pfcffel,  p.  360. 

t  Pfeflei,  p.  44&.  Putter,  p.  254.  Strarios,  p. 
III. 


gether  to  itself*  At  home  he  taanifested 
a  vigilant  spirit  in  administering  justice^ 
and  is  said  to  have  destroyed  seventy 
strongholds  of  noble  robbers  in  Thurin- 
gia  and  other  parts,  bringing  many  of  the 
criminals  to  capital  punishment.*  But 
he  wisely  avoided  giving  offence  to  the 
more  powerful  princes;  and  during  his 
reign  there  were  hardly  any  rebeUions 
in  Germany. 

It  was  a  very  reasonable  object  of 
every  emperor  to  aggrandize  his  inveMMeM 
family  by  investing  his  near  JjbmiSS 
kindred  with  vacant  fiefs;  but  duicbyor 
no  one  was  so  fortunate  in  his  Austrm 
opportunities  as  Rodolph.  At  his  acces- 
sion, Austria,  Styria,  and  Camiola  were 
in  the  hands  of  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohe- 
mia. These  extensive  and  fertile  coun- 
tries had  been  formed  into  a  march  or 
margraviate,  after  the  victories  of  Otho 
the  Great  over  the  Hungarians.  Frederick 
Barbarossa  erected  them  into  a  dutchy, 
with  many  distinguished  privileges,  e^>e 
cially  that  of  female  succession,  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  feudal  principalities  of 
Germany.f  Upon  the  extinction  of  the 
house  of  Bamberg,  which  had  enjoyed 
this  dutchy,  it  was  granted  by  Frederick 
II.  to  a  cousin  of  his  own  name ;  after 
whose  death  a  disputed  succession  gave 
rise  to  several  changes,  and  ultimately 
enabled  Ottocar  to  gain  possession  of  tfa^ 
country.  Against  this  King  of  Bohemia 
Rodolph  waged  two  successive  wars,  and 
recovered  the  Austrian  provinces,  which, 
as  vacant  fiefs,  he  conferred,  with  the 
consent  of  the  diet,  upon  his  son  Albert.! 
[A.  D.  1283.]  * 

•  Struvius,  p.  530.  Coze*s  Hist  of  Hoase  of 
Austria,  p.  57.  This  valuable  work  contains  a  faU 
and  interesting  account  of  Rodolph's  reign. 

t  The  privileges  of  Austria  were  gramed  to  thft 
Margrave  Henry  in  1 156,  by  way  of  indemnity  for 
his  restitution  of  Bavaria  to  Henry  the  Lion.  The 
territory  between  the  Inn  and  the  Ems  was  sep- 
arated from  the  latter  province,  and  annexed  ta 
Austria  at  this  time.  The  Dukes  of  Austria  aia 
declared  equal  in  rank  to  the  palatine  archdukes 
(archi-ducibus  palatinis).  This  expression  gave  a 
hint  to  the  Duke  Rodolph  IV.  to  assume  the  title 
of  Archduke  of  Austria.--Schmidt,  t  iii.,  p.  390. 
Frederick  II.  even  created  the  Duke  of  Austria 
king :  a  very  curious  fact,  though  neither  be  Dor 
his  successors  ever  assumed  the  title.— Struvius, 
p.  463.  The  instrument  runs  as  follows :  Ducm* 
tus  Austria  et  Styrie,  cum  pertinentiis  et  tenat 
nis  suisquot  bactenus  habuit,  ad  nomeaet  boDorem 
regium  transferentes,  te  bactenus  ducatuiun,  pr« 
dictorum  ducem,  de  potestatis  nostrsplenitudmeeC 
magnificenti4  special]  promovenus  m  vegem,  per 
libertates  et  jura  pmdictum  regnum  taum  praessn 
tis  epigrammatis  auctoritate  donantes,  que  nffM» 
deceant  dignitatem :  at  tamen  ex  hooore  quern  tibt 
libenter  aodimus,  nihil  honoris  et  juris  nostri  dia 
dematis  aut  imperii  subtrahatur. 
%  Struvnis,  p.  525.    Schmidk.   Coxa 
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NotwiUmtaiidiBg  the  merit  and  popa- 
Bute  oTiiM  ^»"*y  of  Rodolph,  the  electors 
flonire  a(Ur  refused  to  choose  his  son  King 
BoioipiL  Qf  i\^^  Romans  in  his  lifetime ; 
and,  after  his  death,  determined  to  avoid 
j^Mpbu  ^0  appearance  of  hereditary 
succession,  put  Adolphus  of 
Nassau  upon  the  throne.  There 
is  very  httle  to  attract  notice 
in  the  domestic  history  of  the 
empire  during  the  next  two 
centuries.  From  Adolphus  to 
Sigismund,  every  emperor  had 
either  to  struggle  against  a 
competitor,  claiming  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  at  his  election, 
or  against  a  combination  of 
the  electors  to  dethrone  him.  The  impe- 
rial auUiority  became  more  and  more  in- 
efltective ;  yet  it  was  frequently  made  a 
8iri>]ect  of  reproach  against  the  emperors, 
that  they  did  not  mamtain  a  sovereignty 
to  which  no  one  was  disposed  to  submit. 
It  may  i4>pear  surprising,  that  the  Ger- 
manic confederacy,  under  the  nominal 
supremacy  of  an  emperor,  should  have 
been  preserved  in  circumstances  appa- 
rentlv  so  calculated  to  dissolve  it.  But, 
becides  the  natural  effect  of  prejudice 
and  a  famous  name,  there  were  sufficient 
reasons  to  induce  the  electors  to  pre- 
serve a  form  of  government  in  which 
they  bore  so  decided  a  sway.  Accident 
had  in  a  considerable  degree  restricted 
the  electoral  suffrages  to  seven  princes. 
Without  the  college,  there  were  houses 
more  substantially  powerful*  than  any 
within  it.  The  dutchy  of  Saxony  had 
been  subdivided  by  repeated  partitions 
among  children,  tiU  the  electoral  right 
was  vested  in  a  prince  who  possessed 
only  the  small  territory  of  Wittenberg. 
The  great  families  of  Austria,  Bavaria, 
and  Luxemburg,  though  not  electoral, 
were  the  real  heads  of  the  German  body ; 
and  though  the  two  former  lost  much  of 
their  influence  for  a  time  through  the  per- 
nicious custom  of  partition,  the  empire 
seldom  looked  for  its  head  to  any  other 
house  than  one  of  these  three. 

While  the  dutchies  and  counties  of  Ger- 
Cmt9ia  of  many  retained  their  original  char- 
p»t»w>-  acter  of  offices  or  governments, 
they  were  of  course,  even  though  consid- 
ered as  hereditary,  not  subject  to  parti- 
tion ianonsr  children.  When  they  ac- 
^lired  the  nature  of  fiefs,  it  was  still  con- 
sonant to  the  principles  of  a  feudal  ten- 
■le,  that  the  eldest  son  should  inherit  ac- 
aording  to  the  law  of  primogeniture ;  an 
klferior  provision,  or  appanage,  at  most, 
being  reserved  for  the  younger  children. 
The  law  of  England  favourfMl  the  eldest 


exclusively;  that  of  France  gave  him 
great  advantages.  But  in  Germany  ii  dif- 
ferent rule  began  to  prevail  about  tb« 
thirteenth  century.*  An  equal  partition 
of  the  inheritance,  without  the  least  re- 
gard to  priority  of  birth,  was  the  general 
law  of  its  principalities.  Sometimes  this 
was  effected  by  undivided  possession,  or 
tenancy  in  common,  the  brothers  resi- 
ding together  and  reigning  jointly.  This 
tended  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  domin* 
ion ;  but  as  it  was  frequently  incommo- 
dious, a  more  usual  practice  was  to  di 
vide  the  territory.  From  such  partitions 
are  derived  those  numerous  independent 
principalities  of  the  same  house,  many 
of  which  still  subsist  in  Germany.  In 
1589,  there  were  eight  reigning  princes 
of  the  palatine  famny ;  and  fourteen,  in 
1676,  of  that  of  Saxony.f  Originally 
these  partitions  were  in  g^ieral  absolute 
and  without  reversion ;  but,  as  their  ef 
feet  in  weakening  families  became  evi 
dent,  a  practice  was  introduced  of  ma 
king  compacts  of  reciprocal  succession, 
by  which  a  fief  was  prevented  from  es- 
cheating to  the  empire,  until  all  the  male 
posterity  of  the  first  feudatary  should  be 
extinct.  Thus,  while  the  German  em* 
pire  survived,  all  the  princes  of  Hesse  or 
of  Saxony  had  reciprocal  contingencies 
of  succession,  or  what  our  lawyers  call 
cross-remainders,  to  each  other's  domin- 
ions. A  different  system  was  gradually 
adopted.  By  the  Golden  Bull  of  Charles 
IV.,  the  electoral  territory,  that  is,  the 
particular  district  to  which  the  electoral 
suffrage  was  inseparably  attached,  be- 
came incapable  of  partition,  and  was  to 
descend  to  the  eldest  son.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  present  house  of 
Brandenburg  set  the  first  example  of  es- 
tablishing primogeniture  by  law;  the 
principahties  of  Anspach  and  Bayreutb 
were  dismembered  from  it  for  the  benefit 
of  younger  branches ;  but  it  was  declared 
that  all  Uie  other  dominions  of  the  family 
should  for  the  future  belong  exclusively 
to  the  reigning  elector.  This  politic 
pleasure  was  mlopted  in  several  other 
families;  but,  even  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  prejudice  was  not  removed,  and 
some  German  princes  denounced  curses 
on  their  posterity  if  they  should  introduce 
the  impious  custom  of  primogeniture.! 
Weakened  by  these  subdivisions,  the 

•  Schmidt,  t.  ir.,  p.  66.  Pfeffel,  p.  289,  main- 
tains that  partitions  were  not  introduced  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  may 
be  true,  at  a  general  rule ;  but  1  find  the  house  « 
Baden  divided  into  two  branches,  Baden  and  Hoch- 

I  berff,  in  1190,  with  rights  of  mutual  reversion. 

I     t  Pfeffel,  ib.    Putter,  p.  189.  t  Id.,  p.  28a 
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principalities  of  Germany  in  the  foor- 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  shrink  to  a 
more  and  more  diminutive  size  in  the 
scale  of  nations.  But  one  family,  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  former  age,  was 
less  exposed  to  this  enfeeblinff  system. 
Hook  of  Henry  VII.,  count  of  Luxem- 
LoxMib-irg .  burg,  a  man  of  much  nsore  per- 
sonal merit  than  hereditary  importance, 
was  elevated  to  the  empire  m  1308.  Most 
part  of  his  short  reign  he  passed  in  Italy ; 
but  he  had  a  fortunate  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining the  crown  of  Bohemia  for  his 
son.  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  did  not 
himself  wear  the  imperial  crown;  but 
three  of  his  descendants  possessed  it 
with  less  interruption  than  could  have 
been  expected.  His  son  Charles  IV. 
succeeded  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  1347 ;  not 
indeed  without  opposition,  for  a  double 
election  and  a  civil  war  were  matters  of 
course  in  Germany.  Charles  IV.  has 
been  treated  with  more  derision  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  consequently  by 
later  writers,  than  almost  any  prince  in 
history ;  yet  he  was  remarkably  success- 
ful in  the  only  objects  that  he  seriously 
pursued.  Deficient  in  personal  courage, 
insensible  of  humiliation,  bending  with- 
out shame  to  the  pope,  to  the  Italians,  to 
the  electors,  so  poor  and  so  little  rever- 
enced as  to  be  arrested  by  a  butcher  at 
Worms  for  want  of  paying  his  demand, 
Charles  IV.  affords  a  proof  that  a  certain 
dexterity  and  cold-blooded  perseverance 
may  occasionally  supply,  in  a  sovereign, 
the  want  of  more  respectable  qualities. 
He  has  been  reproached  with  neglecting 
the  empire.  But  he  never  designed  to 
trouble  himself  about  the  empire,  except 
for  his  private  ends.  He  did  not  neglect 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  to  which  he  al- 
most seemed  to  render  Germany  a  prov- 
ince. Bohemia  had  been  long  consid- 
ered as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  and  indeed 
could  pretend  to  an  electoral  vote  by  no 
other  title.  Charies,  however,  gave  the 
states  by  law  the  right  of  choosing  a  king, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  ro)ral  family, 
which  seems  derogatory  to  the  imperial 
prerogative.*  It  was  much  more  mate- 
rial  that,  upon  acquiring  Brandenburg, 
partly  by  conquest  and  partly  by  a  com- 
pact of  succession  in  1373,  he  not  only 
invested  his  sons  with  it,  which  was  con- 
formable to  usage,  but  annexed  that  elec- 
torate for  ever  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia.t  He  constantly  resided  at  Prague, 
where  he  founded  a  celebrated  university, 
and  embellished  the  city  with  buildings. 

•  Strariat,  p.  641. 

t  Pfeflel,  p.  575.    Schmidt,  t  ir.,  p.  595. 


This  kmgdom,  augmented  also  durinf  his 
reign  by  the  ac<]uisition  of  Silesia,  he  be* 
queatheid  to  his  son  Wenceslaus,  for 
whom,  by  pliancy  towards  the  electors 
and  the  court  of  Rome,  he  had  procured| 
against  all  recent  example,  the  imperial 
succession.* 

The  reign  of  Charles  IV .  is  distinguish* 
ed  in  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
empire  by  his  Golden  Bull ;  an  in-  cMdHi 
strument  which  finally  ascertained  Bou. 
the  prerogatives  of  the  electoral  collegeu 
[A.  D.  1355.]  The  Golden  Bull  tormina 
ted  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  be 
tween  different  members  of  the  sauM 
house  as  to  their  right  of  suffrage,  which 
was  declared  inherent  in  certain  definite 
territories.  The  number  was  absolutely 
restrained  to  seven.  The  place  of  legal 
imperial  elections  was  fixed  at  Frankfort ; 
of  coronations,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and 
the  latter  ceremony  was  to  be  performed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  These 
regulations,  though  consonant  to  ancient 
usage,  had  not  always  been  observed* 
and  their  neglect  had  sometimes  excited 
questions  as  to  the  validity  of  electiona. 
The  dignity  of  elector  was  enhanced  by 
the  Gouien  Bull  as  highly  as  an  imperial 
edict  could  carry  it ;  they  were  declared 
equal  to  kings,  and  conspiracy  againsl 
their  j>ersons  incurred  the  penalty  or  high 
treason.f  Many  other  privileges  ari 
granted  to  render  them  more  complet^y 
sovereign  within  their  dominions.  It 
seems  extraordinary  that  Charles  should 
have  voluntarily  elevated  an  oligarchyt 
from  whose  pretensions  his  predecessors 
had  frequently  suffered  iniury.  But  he 
had  more  to  apprehend  from  the  two 
great  families  of  Bavaria  and  Austria, 
whom  he  relatively  depressed  by  giving 
such  a  preponderance  to  the  seven  elec- 
tors, than  from  any  members  of  the  col- 
lege.  By  this  compact  with  Branden- 
burg he  had  a  fair  prospect  of  adding  a 
second  vote  to  his  own;  and  there  was 
more  room  for  intrigue  and  management, 
which  Charles  always  preferred  to  arrafli» 
with  a  small  number,  than  with  the  whole 
body  of  princes. 

The  next  reign,  nevertheless,  evinced 
the  danj^er  of  investing  the  elec-  De«rtti«ii 
tors  with  such  preponderating  orwU- 
authority.    Wenceslaus,   a  su-  ««^«m- 
pine  and  voluptuous  man,  less  respected, 
and  more  negligent  of  Germany,  if  pos- 


*  Stravius,  p.  637. 

t  PfefTel.p.  565.  Pntter,  p.  271.  Sebmidt,!. 
ir.,  p.  566.  The  Golden  Bull  not  Only  fixed  the 
palatine  TOte,  in  abeolute  exclusion  of  Bavaria,  b«t 
settled  a  controversy  of  Umg  standing  between  tlit 
two  branches  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  Witteofcat 
and  Lauenberg,  in  hwaor  of  the  former 
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t3d«,  than  his  fkther,  was  regularly  de- 
posed by  a  majority  of  the  electoral  col- 
lie in  1400.  This  right,  if  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  right,  they  had  already 
used  against  Adolphns  of  Nassati  in  1398, 
and  against  Lonis  of  Bavaria  in  1346. 
They  ehose  Robert  count  palatine  in- 
stead of  Wenceslaus;  and  though  Uie 
latter  did  not  cease  to  have  some  adhe- 
rents, Robert  has  generally  been  counted 
among  the  lawful  emperors.*  Upon  his 
death  the  empire  returned  to  the  house  of 
Luxemburg ;  Wenceslaus  himself  waiv- 
ing his  rif  ht  in  favour  of  his  brother  Si- 
gisBonnd,  king  of  Hungary.f 

The  house  of  Austria  liad  hitherto  giv- 
Boom  or  en  but  two  emperors  to  Germa- 
AamiiM,  ny^  Rodolph,  its  founder,  and  his 
son  Albert,  whom  a  successful  rebellion 
elevated  in  the  place  of  Adolphus.  Upon 
the  death  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  in 
1313,  Frederick,  son  of  Albert,  disputed 
the  election  of  Louis,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
alleging  a  majority  of  genuine  votes. 
This  produced  a  civil  war,  in  which  the 
Anstnan  party  were  entirely  worsted. 
Though  they  advanced  no  pretensions  to 
the  imperial  dignity  during  the  rest  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  princes  of 
that  line  added  to  their  possessions  Ca- 
rinthia,  Istria,  and  the  Tyrol.  As  a  coun- 
teilMlance  to  these  acquisitions,  they  lost 
a  great  part  of  their  ancient  ii±eritance 
hy  unsuccessful  wars  with  the  Swiss. 
According  to  the  custom  of  partition,  so 
injurious  to  "ptincelj  houses,  their  domin- 
ions were  divided  among  tlunee  branches : 
one  reigning  in  Austria,  a  second  in  Styria 
and  the  adjacent  provinces,  a  third  in  the 
^^  Tyrol  and  Alsace.  [A.  D.  1438.] 
^^  This  had  in  a  considerable  degree 
aclipeed  the  glory  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
barg.  But  it  was  now  its  destiny  to  re- 
vive, and  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  pros- 
peri^  which  has  never  since  been  per- 
manently interrupted.  Albert,  duke  of 
Austria,  who  had  married  Sigismund's 
only  daughter,  the  queen  of  Hun^rary  and 
Bohemia,  was  raised  to  the  miperial 
throne  upon  the  death  of  his  father-in- 


*  If  my  of  the  cities,  besides  some  princes,  con- 
tinned  to  rarognise  Wenceslaus  throoghout  the  life 
ef  Robert ;  and  the  latter  was  so  mncn  considered 
as  a  usnrper  by  forei^  states,  that  his  ambassa- 
dors w^  leibsed  adnittance  at  the  council  of  Pisa. 
•i^liurtWt  p.  668. 

t  This  election  of  Sigisnrand  was  not  nncontest- 
ea :  Josse,  or  Jodocns,  margrare  of  Moravia,  haT- 
ing  been  chosen,  as  far  as  appears,  by  a  legal  major- 
1^  However,  hit  death,  within  tltfee  months,  re- 
■ored  ttie  difficulty ;  and  Josse,  who  was  not  crown- 
ed at  Fmikfort,  has  never  been  reckoned  among 
Ike  foperors,  tboogh  modem  critics  agree  that  his 
title  was  legitimate.— StniT.,  p.  684.    FhfSA,  p. 

•a 


law  in  1487.  He  died  in  two  years,  leav- 
ing his  wife  pregnant  with  a  son,  Ladis- 
laus  Posthumus,  who  afterward  reigned 
in  the  two  kingdoms  just  mentioned ;  and 
the  choice  of  the  electors  fell  upon  Fred- 
erick, duke  of  Styria,  second  cousin  of 
the  last  emperor,  from  whose  posterity 
it  never  departed,  except  in  a  single  in« 
stance,  upon  the  extinction  of  bis  mal« 
line  in  1740. 

Frederick  III.  reigned  fifty-three  yean; 
a  longer  period  than  any  of  his  Reign  of 
predecessors ;  and  his  person-  Frederick  m 
al  character  was  more  insignificant.  [A. 
D.  1440-1493.]  With  better  fortune  than 
could  be  expected,  considering  both  these 
circumstances,  he  escaped  any  overt  at- 
tempt to  depose  him,  though  such  a  pro- 
ject was  sometimes  in  agitation.  He 
reigned  durmg  an  interesting  age,  full  of 
remarkable  events,  and  big  with  others 
of  more  leading  importance.  The  de- 
struction of  the  Greek  empire,  and-  ap- 
pearance of  the  victorious  crescent  upon 
the  Danube,  gave  an  unhappy  distinction 
to  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign,  and  dis- 
played his  mean  and  pusillanimous  char- 
acter in  circumstances  which  demanded 
a  hero.  At  a  later  season  he  was  drstwn 
into  contentions  with  France  and  Bur- 
gundy, which  ultimately  produced  a  new 
and  more  general  combination  of  Europe- 
an  politics.  Frederick,  always  poor,  and 
scarcely  able  to-  protect  himself  in  Aus- 
tria from  the  seditions  of  his  subjects,  or 
the  inroads  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  was 
yet  another  founder  of  his  family,  and 
left  their  fortunes  incomparably  more 
prosperous  than  at  his  accession.  The 
marriage  of  his  son  Maximilian  with  the 
heiress  of  Burgundy  began  that  aggran- 
dizement of  the  house  of  Austria  which 
Frederick  seems  to  have  anticipated.* 
The  electors,  who  had  lost  a  good  deal 
of  their  former  spirit,  and  were  grown 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  choosing  a 
powerful  sovereign,  made  no  opposition 
to  Maximilian's  becoming  king  of  the 
Romans  in  his  father's  lifetime.  The 
Austrian  provinces  were  reunited,  either 
under  Frederick,  or  in  the  first  years  of 
Maximilian ;  so  that,  at  the  close  of  that 


*  The  famous  derice  of  Austria,  A.  R.  I.  O.  U., 
was  first  used  by  Frederick  III.,  who  adopted  it  on 
his  plate,  books,  and  buiklings.  These  initials 
stand  for  Austria  Est  ImperareOrbiUniTerso ;  or, 
in  Oerman,  Alles  Erdreicb  1st  Osterreich  Unter 
than :  a  bdd  assumption  for  a  man  who  was  not  safe 
in  an  inch  of  his  dominions.— StruTius,  p.  722.  He 
confirmed  the  arch-ducal  title  of  his  family,  which 
might  seem  implied  in  the  orifpnal  grant  of  Freder- 
ick i.,  and  bestowed  other  high  privileges  above 
all  princes  of  the  empire.  Theee  are  enumerated 
in  Coze's  house  of  Austria,  toL  i.,  p.  263. 
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period  which  we  denominate  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  German  empire,  sustained  by 
the  patrimonial  dominions  of  its  chief,  be- 
came again  considerable  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  and  capable  of  preserving  a  bal- 
ance between  the  ambitious  monarchies 
of  France  and  Spain. 

The  period  between  Rodolph  and  Fred- 
ProgreM  of  ®"c^  ^^^'  ^  distinguished  by  no 
fhH)  impe-  circumstancc  so  interesting  as 
rial  cities.  ^^  prosperous  state  of  the  free 
imperial  cities,  which  had  attained  their 
maturity  about  the  commencement  of 
that  interval.  We  find  the  cities  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  tenth  century,  divided  into 
such  as  depended  immediately  upon  the 
empire,  which  were  usually  governed  by 
their  bishop  as  imperial  vicar,  and  such 
as  were  included  in  the  territories  of  the 
dukes  and  counts.*  Some  of  the  former, 
lying  principally  upon  the  Rhine  and  in 
Franconia,  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
importance  before  the  expiration  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Worms  and  Cologne 
manifested  a  zealous  attachment  to  Hen- 
ry IV.,  whom  they  supported  in  despite 
of  their  bishops.f  His  son  Henry  Y. 
ffranted  privileges  of  enfranchisement 
to  the  inferior  townsmen  or  artisans, 
who  had  hitherto  been  distinguished  from 
the  upper  class  of  freemen,  and  particu- 
larly relieved  them  from  oppressive  usa- 
ges, which  either  gave  the  whole  of  their 
moveable  goods  to  the  lord  upon  their 
decease,  or  at  least  enabled  him  to  seize 
the  best  chattel  as  his  heriot.|  He  took 
away  the  temporal  authority  of  the  bish- 
op, at  least  in  several  instances,  and  re- 
stored the  cities  to  a  more  immediate  de- 
pendance  upon  the  empire.  The  citizens 
were  classed  in  companies,  according 
to  their  several  occupations;  an  in- 
stitution which  was  speedily  adopted 
in  otKer  commercial  countries.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  German  city  had  ob- 
tained, under  this  emperor,  those  privile- 
ges of  choosing  its  own  magistrates, 
which  were  conceded  about  the  same 
time,  in  a  few  instances,  to  those  of 
France.6  Gradually,  however,  they  be- 
gan to  elect  councils  of  citizens  as  a  sort 
of  senate  and  magistracy.  This  innova- 
tion might  perhaps  ti^e  place  as  early  as 


*  Pfeffel,  p.  187.  The  Othoc  adopted  the  aame 
ficlicj  m  Oermanr  which  they  h«d  introdaced  in 
Italy,  conferring  the  temporal  gorerament  of  cities 
upon  the  biahopt ;  probably  aa  a  eonnterbalance  to 
the  lay  ariatocracy.— Patter,  p.  138.  Stmrina, 
p.  252. 

t  Schmidt,  t  iiL,  p.  239. 

X  Schmidt,  p.  242.    Pfe£M,  p.  293.    Dnmoot, 


the  reign  of  FredericK  I.  ;•  at  least  it  wu 
fully  established  in  that  of  his  grandson. 
They  were  at  first  only  assistants  to  tbb 
imperial  or  episcopal  bailifi*,  who  proba- 
bly continued  to  administer  criminal  Jus- 
tice. But,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
citizens,  grown  richer  and  stronger,  ei- 
ther purchased  the  jurisdiction,  or  usurp- 
ed it  thri)u^h  the  lord's  nedect,  or  drove 
out  the  bailiff  by  force.f  The  great  rev- 
olution in  Franconia  and  Swabia  occa- 
sioned by  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstauffen 
family,  completed  the  victory  of  the  cit- 
ies. Those  which  had  depended  upon 
mediate  lords  became  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  empire;  and  with  the 
empire  in  its  state  of  feebleness,  w)ien  an 
occasional  present  of  mone^r  wouM  easi- 
ly induce  its  chief  to  acquiesce  in  any 
claims  of  immunity  which  the  citizens 
might  prefer. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
importance  which  the  free  citizens  had 
reached,  and  of  their  immediacy,  that 
they  were  admitted  to  a  place  in  the 
diets,  or  general  meetings  of  the  confed- 
eracy. They  were  tacitly  acknowledged 
to  be  equally  sovereign  with  the  electors 
and  princes.  No  proof  exists  of  any  law 
by  which  they  were  adopted  into  the 
diet.  We  find  it  said  that  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg,  in  1291,  renewed  his  oath 
with  the  princes,  lords,  and  cities.  Under 
the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  there  is  unequiv- 
ocal mention  of  the  three  orders  compo- 
sing the  diet;  electors,  princes,  and  dep- 
uties from  cities.^  And,  in  1344,  they  ap- 
pear as  a  third  distinct  college  in  tm 
diet  of  Frankfort.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  these  free  cities  al- 
ways preserved  their  respect  for  the  em- 
peror, and  gave  him  much  less  vexation 
than  his  other  subjects.  He  was  indeed 
their  natural  friend.  But  their  nobihty 
and  prelates  were  their  natural  enemies ; 
and  the  western  parts  of  Germany  were 
the  scenes  of  irreconcilable  warfare  be- 
tween the  possessors  of  fortified  castles 
and  the  inhabitants  of  fortified  cities. 
Each  party  was  frequently  the  aggressor. 

*  In  the  charter  granted  by  Frederick  f.to  Spira 
in  1182,  confirming  and  enlarging  that  of  Henrv 
v.,  thou^  no  ezpreaa  mention  ia  nrade  of  any  miiM* 
cipal  jnnadiction,  yet  it  aeema  implied  in  tha  fol- 
lowing worda :  Cauaam  in  dtitate  jam  lite  coa- 
teaUtam  non  epiacopua  ant  alia jpoteataa  extra  civ- 
itatem  determinari  compellet—Dumont,  p.  lOS 

t  Schmidt,  L  iv.,  p.  96.    Pfeflel,  p.  441. 

t  ManaitibirexaexhebdomadilNMcaaipriBe^ 
bna  electcnibna  et  aliia  princiiNbaa  at  '■^-^^tmn  «■». 
riw,  de  auo  tranaita  et  de  praatandia  >eifilii»  to 
Italiam  diaponenda— Aiietflr  apod  Schanidt,  t.  «i 
p.  31. 

4FleflU,p.568. 
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iTke  nobles  were  too  often  inere  robbers, 
who  lived  upon  the  plunder  of  travellers. 
But  ihe  citizens  were  almost  equally  in- 
aueative  to  the  rights  of  others.  It  was 
tiietr  policy  to  offer  the  privileges  of 
burghership  to  all  strangers.  The  peas- 
antry of  feudal  lords,  flying  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  found  an  asylum  constant- 
ly open.  A  multitude  of  aliens,  thus 
teekuig  as  it  were  sanctuary,  dwelt  in 
the  suburbs  or  liberties,  between  the  city 
walls  and  the  palisades  which  bounded 
ihe  territory.  Hence  they  were  called 
PCahlburgher,  or  burgesses  of  the  pali- 
sades; and  this  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  the  nobility  was  positively, 
but  vainly  prohibited  by  several  imperial 
edicu,  especially  the  Golden  Bull.  An- 
other class  were  the  Ausburger,  or  out- 
burghers,  who  had  been  admitted  to  priv- 
ileges of  citizenship,  though  resident  at  a 
distance,  and  pretended  in  consequence 
to  be  exempted  from  all  dues  to  their 
original  feudal  superiors.  If  a  lord  re- 
sisted so  unreasonable  a  claim,  he  incur- 
red the  danger  of  bringing  down  upon 
himself  the  vengeance  of  the  citizens. 
These  outburghers  are  in  general  classed 
Boder  the  general  name  of  Pfahlburgher 
by  contemporary  writers.* 

As  the  towns  were  conscious  of  the 
Ua^omor  hatred  which  the  nobility  bore 
he  cities,  towards  them,  it  was  their  inter- 
est to  m^e  a  common  cause,  and  render 
mutual  assistance.  From  this  necessity 
of  maintaining,  by  united  exertions,  their 
general  liberty,  the  German  cities  never 
•offered  the  petty  jealousies  which  might, 
no  donbt,  exist  among  them,  to  ripen  into 
such  deadly  feuds  as  sullied  the  glory, 
and  ultimately  destroyed  the  freedom,  of 
Lombardy.  They  withstood  the  bishops 
and  barons  by  confederacies  of  their  own, 
framed  expressly  to  secure  their  com- 
merce against  rapine  or  unjust  exactions 
of  toll.  More  than  sixty  cities,  with  three 
ecclesiastical  electors  at  their  head,  form- 
ed the  league  of  the  Rhine  in  1356,  to  re- 
pel the  inferior  nobility,  who,  having  now 
become   immediate,  abused   that  inde- 

E^ndence  by  perpetual  robberies. f  The 
ampeatic  Union  owes  its  origin  to  no 
other.caiise,  and  may  be  traced  perhaps 
to  raUier  a  higher  date.  About  the  year 
1970,  aleague  was  formed,  which,  though 
it  did  not  continue  so  long,  seems  to  have 
produced  more  striking  effects  in  Ger- 
jBany.    'Hie  cities  of  Swabia  and  the 

^— 

.  ff  Sehoiidt,  L  iv.,  p.  98 ;  t.  vi,,  p.  76.    Pfeffel,  p. 

fib    Ou  Cange,  Gkwt.  y.  P&ibQrgor.    Fauxbourg 
4Bnved  from  this  word. 

t  StniviiM,  p.  498.  Schmidt,  t.  hr.,  p.  101.  Plef- 
U,p.4i« 


Rhine  united  themselves  in  a  strict  con- 
federacy against  the  princes,  and  espe- 
cially the  families  of  Wirteroburg  and  Ba 
varia.  It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Wen 
ceslaus  secretly  abetted  cheir  projects 
The  recent  successes  of  the  Swiss,  who 
had  now  almost  established  their  repub 
lie,  inspired  their  neighbours  in  the  empire 
with  expectations  which  the  event  did  not 
realize;  for  they  were  defeated  in  this 
war,  and  ultimately  compelled  to  relin- 
quish their  league.  Counter-associations 
were  formed  by  the  nobles,  styled  socie- 
ty of  St.  George,  St.  William  *he  Lion, 
or  the  Panther.* 

The  spirit  of  political  liberty  was  not 
confined  to  the  free  immediate  proYincuu 
cities.  In  all  the  Grerman  prin-  sutes  ortht 
cipalities,  a  form  of  limited  •"p'™* 
monarchy  prevailed,  reflecting,  on  a  re 
duced  scale,  the  general  constitution  of 
the  empire.  As  the  emperors  shared 
their  legislative  sovereignty  with  the  diet, 
so  all  the  princes  who  belonged  to  that 
assembly  had  their  own  provincial  states 
composed  of  their  feudal  vassals,  and  of 
their  mediate  towns  within  their  territory. 
No  tax  could  be  imposed  without  consent 
of  the  stated ;  and,  in  some  countries,  the 
prince  was  obliged  to  account  for  the 
proper  disposHion  of  the  money  granted. 
In  all  matters  of  importance  affocting  the 
principality,  and  especially  in  cases  of 
partition,  it  was  necessary  to  consult 
them;  and  they  sometimes  decided  be- 
tween competitors  in  a  disputed  succes- 
sion, though  this  indeed  more  strictly  be- 
longed to  the  emperor.  The  provincial 
states  concurred  with  the  prince  in  ma- 
king laws,  except  such  as  were  enacted 
by  the  general  diet.  The  city  of  Wurtx- 
burgh,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  tells  iu 
bishop,  that  if  a  lord  would  make  any  new 
ordinance,  the  custom  is  that  he  must 
consult  the  citizens,  who  have  always 
opposed  his  innovating  upon  the  ancie& 
laws  without  their  consent,  f 

The  ancient  imperial  domain,  or  pos 
sessions  which  belonged  to  the  Aiierauon  o 
chief  of  the  empire  as  such,  um  imperia 
had  originally  been  very  exten-  **™^"* 
sive.  Besides  large  estates  in  everv 
province,  the  territory  upon  each  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  afterward  occupied  by  the 
counts  palatine  and  ecclesiastical  elec- 
tors, was,  until  the  thirteenth  century,  an 
exclusive  property  of  the  emperor.  This 
imperial  domain  was  deemed  so  adequate 
to  the  support  of  his  dignity,  that  it  vras 
usual,  if  not  obligatory,  fojf  him  to  grani 


•  StruTtus,  p.  649.    PfefiBl,  p.  566.    Schmidt,  t 
▼.,  p.  10 ;  t  Ti.,  p.  78.    Putter,  p.  293. 
t  Schmidt,  t  vL,  p.  a    Patter,  p^  936. 
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BWKy  hii  patnmonial  domains  upon  his 
election.  But  the  necessities  of  Freder- 
ick II.,  and  the  long  confusion  that  en- 
sued upon  his  death,  caused  the  domain 
to  be  almost  entirely  dissipated.  Ro- 
dolph  made  some  efforts  to  retrieve  it, 
but  too  late ;  and  the  poor  remains  of 
what  had  belonged  to  Charlemagne  and 
Otho  were  alienated  by  Charles  IV.* 
This  produced  a  necessary  change  in 
that  part  of  the  constitution  which  depri- 
ved an  emperor  of  hereditary  posses- 
sions. It  was,  however,  some  time  be- 
fore it  took  place.  Even  Albert  I.  con- 
ferred the  dutchy  of  Austria  upon  his 
sons  when  he  was  chosen  emperor,  f 
Louis  of  Bavaria  was  the  first  who  re- 
tained his  hereditary  donunions,  and 
made  them  his  residence.^  Charles  lY. 
and  Wenceslaus  lived  almost  wholly  in 
Bohemia ;  Sigismund  chiefly  in  Hungary ; 
Frederick  III.  in  Austria.  This  residence, 
in  their  hereditary  countries,  while  it 
seemed  rather  to  lower  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, and  to  lessen  their  connexion  wiui 
the  general  confederacy,  gave  them  in- 
trinsic power  and  influence.  If  the  em- 
perors of  the  houses  of  Luxemburg  and 
Austria  were  not  like  the  Conrads  and 
Fredericks,  they  were  at  least  very  su- 
perior in  importance  to  the  Williams  and 
Adolphuses  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

[A.  D.  1495.]  The  accession  of  Maxi- 
-^^^  milian  nearly  coincides  with 
SSoSSn.  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII. 
I^of  against  Naples;  and  I  should 
wormfc       jjgj^  ^ji^g^  Ijj^  German  history 

of  the  middle  affe,  were  it  not  for  the 
mat  epoch  which  is  made  by  the  diet  of 
Worms,  in  1495.  This  assembly  is  cel- 
ebrated for  the  establishment  of  a  perpet- 
ual public  peace,  and  of  a  paramount 
court  of  justice,  the  Imperial  Chamber. 

The  same  causes  which  produced 
EttabiMh  continual  hostilities  among  the 
mant  of  French  nobility  were  not  likely 
P^  to  operate  less  powerfully  on 
'***•  the  Germans,  equally  warlike 
with  their  neighbours,  and  rather  less 
civilized.  But  while  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment was  still  vigorous,  they  were 
kept  under  some  restraint.  We  find 
Heniy  III.,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Franconian  emperors,  forbidding  all  pri- 
vate defiances,  and  establishing  solenmly 

♦  Pfeflfel,  p.  580. 

t  Idem,  p.  494.    Stnirius,  p.  546. 

t  StrvTius,  p.  611.  In  the  capitalatioD  of  Rob- 
ert, ft  was  ezpresslv  Pionded  tliat  he  shoald  re- 
tain any  eacheat6d  net  for  the  domain,  instead  of 
Slanting  it  away ;  ao  completdy  waa  the  public 
policy  of  the  empire  reversed.— Schmidt,  t  v., 

^44. 


a  general  peace.*  After  his  time,  ths 
natural  tendency  of  manners  overpower* 
ered  all  attempts  to  coerce  it,  and  private 
war  raged  without  limits  in  the  empire. 
Frederick  I.  endeavoured  to  repress  it 
by  a  regulation  which  admitted  its  legsil- 
it^.  This  was  the  law  of  defiance  (jus 
diffidationis),  which  required  a  solemn 
declaration  of  war,  and  three  days*  no- 
tice, before  the  commencement  of  hostile 
measures.    All  persons  contravening  this 

{)rovision  were  deemed  robbers,  and  not 
egitimate  enemies.f  Frederick  IL  car- 
ried the  restraint  farther,  and  limited  the 
right  of  self-redress  to  cases  where  jus- 
tice could  not  be  obtained.  Unfortunate* 
ly  there  was,  in  later  times,  no  sufficient 
provision  for  rendering  justice.  The 
German  empire  indeed  had  now  assumed 
so  peculiar  a  character,  and  the  mass  of 
states  who  composed  it  were  in  so  many 
respects  sovereign  within  their  own  ter* 
ritories,  that  wars,  unless  in  themselves 
unjust,  could  not  be  made  a  subject  of 
rei>roach  agmnst  them,  nor  conudeied, 
strictly  speaking,  as  private.  It  was  cer« 
tainly  most  desirable  to  put  an.  end  to 
them  by  common  agreement,  and  by  the 
only  means  that  could  render  war  unne 
cessary,  the  establishment  of  a  supreme 
jurisdiction.  War  indeed,  legally  under- 
taken, was  not  the  only,  nor  the  severest 
grievance.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  rural  nobility  lived  ay  robbeiy4 
Their  castles,  as  the  ruins  still  bear  wit- 
ness, were  erected  upon  inaccessible  hiOSi 
and  in  defiles  that  command  the  puUic 
road.  An  archbishop  of  Cologne  having 
built  a  fortress  of  this  kind,  the  governor 
inquired  how  he  was  to  maintain  bim^ 
self,  no  revenue  having  been  assigned  for 
that  purpose.  The  prelate  only  desired 
him  to  remark  that  the  castle  was  situa- 
ted near  the  junction  of  four  roads.^  As 
commerce  increased,  and  the  example  of 
French  and  Italian  civilization  rendered 
the  Germans  more  sensible  to  their  own 
rudeness,  the  preservation  of  public  peace 
was  loudly  demanded.  Every  diet  under 
Frederick  III.  professed  to  occupy  itself 
with  the  two  great  objects  of  domestio 
reformation,  peace  and  law.    Temporary 


•  PfcflTel,  p.  212. 

t  Schmidt,  tiT.,p.l06«et  infra.  PfeflU,p.340. 
Putter,  p.  205. 

t  Oennani  atqne  Alemanni,  qniboa  eeosos  patn 
monii  ad  victum  eappetit,  et  hoe  qoi  viocvl  vte 
bos,  ant  qui  castellis  et  opoiduUs  dominantiirt^MV 
nan  magna  pan  latroemia  dtditur,  nobiles  ceoeeiit 
—Pet.  de  Andlo.  apnd  Schmidt,  t  ▼.,  p.  490. 

^  Quem  cnm  officiatns  sans  interrogans,  de  qno 
castrom  deberit  retinere,  cmn  annuis  careret  iwi 
tibas,  dicitnr  reepondisse :  Quatnor  yi«  stmt  trass 
castnun  ntiiat«.—Atictor  aind  Schmidt,  p  408. 
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cessations,  during  which  all  private  hos 
tilitj  was  illegal,  were  sometimes  enact- 
ed ;  and,  i£  observed,  which  may  well  be 
doubted,  might  contribute  to  accustom 
men  to  habits  of  greater  tranquillity. 
The  leagues  of  the  cities  were  probably 
more  efficacious  checks  upon  the  disturb- 
ers of  order.  In  1486  a  ten  years'  peace 
was  proclaimed,  and  before  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period  the  perpetual  abolition 
of  the  right  of  defiance  was  happily  ac- 
tomplished  in  the  diet  of  Worms.* 

These  wars,  incessantly  waged  by  the 
states  of  Germany,  seldom  ended  in  con- 
quest. Very  few  princely  houses  of  the 
middle  ages  were  aggrandized  by  such 
means.  That  small  and  independent  no- 
bility, the  counts  and  knichts  of  the  em- 
pire, whom  the  unprincipled  rapacity  of 
our  own  age  has  annihilated,  stood 
through  the  storms  of  centuries  with 
little  diminution  of  their  numbers.  An 
incursion  into  the  enemy's  territory,  a 
pitched  battle,  a  siege,  a  treaty,  are  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  minor  wars 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  far  as  they  appear 
in  history.  Before  the  invention  of  ar- 
tfflery,  a  strongly  fortified  castle,  or 
walled  city,  was  hardly  reduced  except 
by  iamine,  which  a  besieging  army,  wast- 
mg  improvidently  its  means  of  subsist- 
ence, was  full  as  likely  to  feel.  That 
invention  altered  the  condition  of  society, 
and  introduced  an  inequality  of  forces, 
that  rendered  war  more  inevitably  ruin- 
008  to  the  inferior  party.  Its  first  and 
moet  beneficial  effect  was  to  bnng  the 
ptniiderinf^  class  of  the  nobility  into  con- 
tK^;  theur  castles  were  more  easily 
taken,  and  it  became  their  interest  to  de- 
serve the  protection  of  law.  A  few  of 
these  contmued  to  follow  their  own  pro- 
fession after  the  diet  of  Worms;  but  they 
were  soon  overpowered  by  the  more  ef- 
ficient police  established  under  Maximil- 
ian. 

The  next  object  of  the  diet  was  to  pro- 
laipwtai  vide  an  effectual  remedy  for  pri- 
*^"*"'-  vate  wrengs  which  might  super- 
sede all  pretence  for  taking  up  arms. 
The  administiation  of  justice  had  always 
been  a  high  prerogative,  as  well  as  bound- 
en  duty,  of  the  emperors.  It  was  exer- 
cised originally  by  themselves  in  person, 
or  by  the  count  palatine,  the  judge  who 
always  attended  meir  court.  In  the  prov- 
iiieee  of  Germany,  the  dukes  were  in- 
tnsted  with  this  duty:  but,  ia  order  to 
trol  their  influence,  Otho  the  Great 
nnted  provincial  counts  palatine, 
\  jurisdiction  was  in  some  respects 


•  Schmidt,  L  ir.,  p.  116 ;  L  ▼.,'  p^  338,  371 ;  t.  Ti. 
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exclusive  of  that  still  possessed  b^r  the 
dukes.  As  the  latter  became  more  inde* 
pendent  of  the  empire,  the  provincial 
counts  palatine  lost  the  importance  of 
their  office,  though  their  name  may  be 
traced  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen« 
turies.*  The  ordinary  administration  of 
justice  by  the  emperors  went  into  disuse ; 
in  cases  where  states  of  the  empire 
were  concerned,  it  appertained  to  the 
diet,  or  to  a  special  court  of  princes. 
The  first  attempt  to  re-establish  an  im« 
perial  tribunal  was  made  by  Frederick  II. 
in  a  diet  held  at  Mentz  in  1235.  A  judg9 
of  the  court  was  appointed  to  sit  daily, 
with  certain  assessors,  half  nobles,  half 
lawyers,  and  with  jurisdiction  over  all 
causes  where  princes  of  the  empire 
were  not  concemed.t  Rodolphof  Hans- 
burg  endeavoured  to  give  efficacy  to  this 
judicature ;  but,  after  his  reign,  it  under 
went  the  fate  of  all  those  parts  of  the 
Germanic  constitution  which  maintained 
the  prerogatives  of  the  emperors.  Si- 
gismund  endeavoured  to  revive  this  tri- 
bunal ;  but,  as  he  did  not  render  it  perma- 
nent, nor  fix  the  place  of  its  sittmgs,  it 
produced  little  other  good  than  as  it  ex- 
cited an  earnest  anxiety  for  a  regular  sys- 
tem. This  system,  delayed  throughout 
the  reign  of  Frederick  III.,  was  reserved 
for  the  first  diet  of  his  son4 

The  Imperial  Chamber,  such  was  the 
name  of  the  new  tribunal,  consisted,  at 
its  original  institution,  of  a  chief  judge, 
who  was  to  be  chosen  among  the  princes 
or  counts,  and  of  sixteen  assessors,  part- 
ly of  noble  or  equestrian  rank,  partly  pro- 
fessors of  law.  They  were  named  by 
the  emperor  with  the  approbation  of  the 
diet.  The  functions  of  the  Imperial 
Chamber  were  chiefly  the  two  following. 
They  exercised  an  appellant  jurisdiction 
over  causes  that  had  been  decided  by  the 
tribunals  established  in  states  of  the  em- 
pire. But  their  jurisdiction  in  private 
causes  was  merely  appellant.  According 
to  the  original  law  or  Germany,  no  man 
could  be  sued  except  in  the  nation  or 
province  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
early  emperors  travelled  from  one  part 
of  their  dominions  to  another,  in  order  to 
render  justice  consistently  with  this  fun- 
damental privilege.  When  the  Luxem- 
burg emperors  fixed  their  residence  iri 
Bohemia,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial 
court  in  the  first  instance  would  have 
ceased  of  itself  by  Uie  operation  of  this 
ancient  rule.  It  was  not,  however 
strictly  complied  with ;  and  if  is  said  that 
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the  emperors  I^ad  a  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion witn  the  provincial  tribunals  even  in 
private  causes.  They  divested  them- 
selves, nevertheless,  of  this  right,  by 
granting  privileges  de  iton  evocando;  so 
that  no  subject  of  a  state  which  enjoyed 
such  a  privilege  could  be  summoned  mto 
the  imperial  court.  All  the  electors  pos- 
sessed this  exemption  by  the  terms  of  the 
Golden  Bull ;  and  it  was  specially  granted 
to  the  burgraves  of  Nuremberg,  and  some 
other  princes.  This  matter  was  finally 
settlM  at  the  diet  of  Worms;  and  the 
Imperial  Chamber  was  positively  re- 
stricted from  taking  cognizance  of  any 
causes  in  the  first  instance,  even  where 
a  state  of  the  empire  was  one  of  the  par- 
ties. It  WHB  enacted,  to  obviate  the  de- 
nial of  justice  that  appeared  likely  to  re- 
sult from  the  regulation  in  the  latter  case, 
Aat  every  elector  and  prince  should  es- 
tablish a  tribunal  in  his  own  dominions, 
where  suits  against  himself  might  be  en- 
tertained.* 

The  second  pact  of  the  chamber's  ju- 
risdiction related  to  disputes  between 
two  states  of  the  empire.  But  these  two 
could  only  come  before  it  by  way  of  ap- 
peal. During  the  period  of  anarchy  which 
preceded  the  establishment  of  its  juris- 
diction, a  custom  was  introduced,  in  oi^ 
der  to  prevent  the  constant  recurrence 
of  hostilities,  of  referring  the  quarrels  of 
states  to  cerUin  arbitrators,  called  Aus- 
treffues,  chosen  among  states  of  the  same 
rank.  This  conventional  teference  be- 
came so  popular  that  the  princes  would 
not  consent  to  abandon  it  on  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Chamber ;  but,  on  the 
contraiy,  it  was  changed  into  an  invaria- 
Ue  and  universal  law,  that  all  disputes 
between  different  states  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration 
of  Austregues.f 

The  sentence  of  the  chamber  would 
BMabiiah.  have  been  very  idly  pronounced, 
Jjni  ^  if  means  had  not  been  devised  to 
•^  carry  them  into  execution.  In 
earlier  times  the  want  of  coercive  pro- 
cess had  been  more  felt  than  that  of  ac- 
tual jurisdiction.  For  a  few  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  chamber,  this  de- 
ficiency was  not  supplied.  But  in  1501 
an  institution,  originally  planned  under 
Wenceslaus,  and  attempted  by  Albert  II., 
was  carried  into  effect.  The  empire, 
with  the  exception  of  the  electorates  and 
the  Austrian  dominions,  was  divided  into 
six  circles ;  each  of  which  had  its  coun- 
cil of  states,  its  director,  whose  province 

•  Schmidt,  t  y.,  p.  373.    Putter,  p.  372. 
f  Futter,p.  361.    PfeflftO,  p.  452. 


it  was  to  convoke  them,  and  its  military 
force  to  compel  obedience.  In  1513  four 
more  circles  were  added,  comprehending 
those  states  which  had  been  excluded  in 
the  first  division.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  police  of  the  circles  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  sentences  pronounced  by 
the  Imperial  Chamber  agamst  refractory 
states  of  the  empire.* 

As  the  judges  of  the  Imperial  Chambet 
were  appointed  with  the  consent  Aniks 
of  the  diet,  and  held  their  sittings  c«»ca 
in  a  free  imperial  city,  its  establishmerl 
seemed  rather  to  encroach  on  the  ancient 
prerogatives  of  the  emperors.  Maximil- 
ian expressly  reserved  these  in  consent- 
ing to  the  new  tribunal.  And,  in  order  to 
revive  them,  he  soon  afterward  instituted 
an  Aulic  Council  at  Vienna,  composed  of 
judges  appointed  by  himself,  and  under 
the  political  control  of  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment. Though  some  German  patri- 
ots regarded  this  tribunal  with  jealousy, 
it  continued  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire.  The  AuUc  Council  had,  in  all 
cases,  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
Imperial  Chamber ;  an  exclusive  one  in 
feudal  and  some  other  causes.  But  it 
was  equally  confined  to  cases  of  appeal ; 
and  these,  by  multiplied  privileges  de  nnn 
appellando,  granted  to  the  electoral  and 
superior  princely  houses,  were  gradually 
reduced  into  moderate  compass.f 

The  Germanic  constitution  may  be 
reckoned  complete,  as  to  all  its  essentia] 
characteristics,  in  the  reign  of  Maximil- 
ian. In  later  times,  and  especially  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  it  underwent 
several  modifications.  Whatever  might 
be  its  defects,  and  many  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  susceptible  of  reformation 
without  destroying  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, it  had  one  invaluable  excellence : 
it  protected  the  rights  of  the  weaker 
against  the  stronger  powers.  The  law  of 
nations  was  first  taught  in  Germany,  and 
grew  out  of  the  public  law  of  the  empire 
To  narrow,  as  far  as  possible,  the  righta 
of  war  and  of  conquest,  was  a  natural 
principle  of  those  who  belonged  to  petty 
states,  and  had  nothing  to  tempt  them  in 
ambition.  No  revolution  of  our  own 
eventful  age,  except  the  fall  of  the  ancient 
French  sjrstem  of  government,  has  been 
so  extensive,  or  so  likely  to  produce  im- 
portant consequences,  as  the  spontane- 
ous dissolution  of  the  German  empire 
Whether  the  new  confederacy  that  has 
been  substituted  for  that  venerable  «!oa* 
stitution  will  be  equally  favourable  to 

•  Putter,  p.  356.    Pfr^W  t  n.,  p  100 
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peace,  Justice,  and  liberty,  is  among  the 
most  interesting  and  difficult  problems 
that  can  occupy  a  philosophical  observer.* 
At  the  accession  of  Conrad  the  First, 
Limits  or     Germany    had    by   no    means 
ftoempira.  reached  its  present  extent  on 
the  eastern  frontier.     Henry  the  Fowler 
and  the  Othos  made  great  acquisitions 
npNon  that  side.    But  tribes  of  Sclavonian 
origin,  generally  called  Venedic,  or,  less 
properly.  Vandal,  occupied  the  northern 
coast  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Vistula.   These 
were  independent  and  formidable  both 
to  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  princes  of 
Germany,  till,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick 
Barfoarossa,  two  of  the  latter,  Henry  the 
Lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  and  Alberi  the 
Bear,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  subdued 
Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania,  which  af- 
terward became  dutchies  of  the  empire. 
Bohemia  was  undoubtedly  subject,  in  a 
feudal  sense,  to  Frederick  I.  and  his  suc- 
cessors, though  its  connexion  with  Ger- 
many was  always  slight.    The  emperors 
sometimes  assumed  a  sovereignty  over 
Denmaik,   Hungary,  and  Poland.    But 
what  they  gained  upon  this  quarter  was 
compensated  by  the  gradual  separation  of 
the  Netherlands  from  their  dominion,  and 
by  the  still  more  complete  loss  of  the  king- 
dom of  Aries.     The  house  of  Burgundy 
possessed  most  part  of  the  former,  and  paid 
as  little  regard  as  possible  to  the  imperial 
vupremacy ;  though  the  German  diets  in 
the  reign  of  Maximilian  still  continued  to 
treat  the  Netherlands  as  equally  subject 
to  their  lawful  control  with  the  states  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.     But  the 
prorinces  between  tl^e  Rhone  and  the 
Alps  were  absolutely  separated;    Swis- 
serland  has  completely  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing her  own  independence;  and 
the  kings  of  France  no  longer  sought 
even  the  ceremony  of  an  imperial  inves- 
titare  for  Dauphin6  and  Provence. 
Bohemia,  which  received  the  Christian 
,  Ihith  in  the  tenth  century,  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom 
near  the  end  of  the  twelfth.    The 
dukes  and  kings  of  Bohemia  were  feudal- 
ly dependant  upon  the  emperors,  from 
whdm  they  received  investiture.    They 
possessed,  in  return,  a  suffrage  among  the 
•even* electors,  and  held  one  of  the  great 
ofllces  in  the  imperial  court.    But,  sep- 
arated by  a  rampart  of  mountains,  by  a 
dtflerence  of  origin  and  language,   and 
perhaps  by  national  prejudices,  from  Ger- 
smn^,  the  Bohemians  withdrew  as  far  as 
peeeible  from  the  general  politics  of  the 

•  TYm  first  edition  of  Uus  work  was  published 


confederacy.  The  kings  obtained  dis* 
pensations  from  attending  the  diets  of  the 
empire,  nor  were  they  able  to  reinstate 
themselves  in  the  privilege  thus  abandon- 
ed till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.* 
The  government  of  this  kingdom,  in  a 
very  slight  degree  partaking  of  the  feuded 
character,t  bore  rather  a  resemMance  to 
that  of  Poland ;  but  the  nobility  were  di 
vided  into  two  classes,  the  baronial  and 
the  equestrian,  and  the  burghers  formed  a 
third  state  in  the  national  diet.  For  the 
peasantry,  they  were  in  a  condition  of 
servitude,  or  predial  villanage.  The  roy- 
al authority  was  restrained  by  a  corona- 
tion oath,  by  a  permanent  senate,  and  by 
frequent  assemolies  of  the  diet,  where  a 
numerous  and  armed  nobility  appeared  to 
secure  their  liberties  by  law  or  force.| 
The  sceptre  passed,  in  ordinary  times,  to 
the  nearest  heir  of  the  royal  blood ;  but 
the  right  of  election  was  only  suspended, 
and  no  king  of  Bohemia  ventured  to  boaflt 
of  it  as  his  inheritance.^  This  mixture 
of  elective  and  hereditary  monarchy  wai 
common,  as  we  have  seen,  to  most  Eu 
ropean  kingdoms  in  their  original  consti 
tution,  though  few  continued  so  long  to  ad 
mit  the  participation  of  popular  suffrages. 
The  reigning  dynasty  having  become 
extinct,  in  1306,  by  the  death  of  hoom  of 
Wenceslaus,  son  of  that  Otto-  i^«n»»«»f 
car,  who,  after  extending  his  conquests 
to  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  almost  to  the  Adri- 
atic, had  lost  his  life  in  an  unsuccessful 
contention  with  the  Emperor  Rodolph, 
the  Bohemians  chose  John  of  Luxemburg, 
son  of  Henry  VH.  Under  the  kings  of 
this  family  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
especially  Charles  IV.,  whose  character 
appeared  in  a  far  more  advantageous  light 
in  his  native  domains  than  in  the  empire, 
Bohemia  imbibed  some  portion  of  refine- 
ment and  science  J  A  university,  erect- 
ed  by  Charles  at  Prague,  became  one  of 

*  Pfeffel^t.  ii.,  p.497. 

t  Bona  ipsorum  tot&  BohemiA  pleraqae  omnia 
hsreditaria  sunt  seu  allodialia,  perpauca  feudalia 
— StranekT,  Reap.  Bohemica,  p.  392.  Stranakv 
was  a  BobemiaD  Protestant,  who  fled  to  Holland 
after  the  subversion  of  the  civil  and  religious  liber 
ties  of  his  country  by  the  fatal  battle  ofPmgue,  if 
1621. 

t  Dnbravins,  the  Bohemian  historian,  relatoi 
nib.  xviii.)  that  the  kingdom  having  no  written  law», 
Wenceslaus,  one  of  the  kings,  about  the  year  1300, 
sent  for  an  Italian  lawyer  to  compile  a  code.  But 
the  nobiUty  refused  to  consent  to  this  \  aware,  prob- 
ably, of  the  consequences  of  letting  m  the  prerog 
ative  doctrines  of  tne  civilians.  They  opp<Med,  at 
the  same  time,  the  institution  of  a  university  at 
Prague,  which,  however,  took  place  afterward  ua 
der  Charics  IV. 

^  Stransky,  Reap.  Bohem.  Coze*ft  House  of 
Austria,  p.  487. 
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the  inost  celebi&tdd  in  Europe.  [A.  D. 
-.  Hum  1*1^1  ^^^^  Hubs,  rector  of  the 
'  university,  who  had  distinffuish- 
ed  himself  by  opposition  to  many  abuses 
then  prevailing  m  the  church,  repaired  to 
the  council  of  Constance,  under  a  safe  con- 
duct from  the  Emperor  Sigismnnd.  In  vi- 
olation of  this  pledge,  to  the  indelible  in- 
famy of  that  prince  and  of  the  council,  he 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt ;  and  his  dis- 
ciple, Jerome  of  Prague,  underwent  after- 
Rusiate  WIT.  ^^^  the  same  fate.  His  ooun- 
'  trymen,  aroused  by  this  atroci- 
ty, flew  to  arms.  They  found  at  their 
head  one  of  those  extraordinary  men, 
whose  genius,  created  by  nature  and 
caUed  into  action  by  fortuitous  events, 
appears  to  borrow  no  reflected  light  from 
John  Ziaca.  ^^^^  °^  Others.  John  Zisca  had 
not  been  trained  in  any  school 
which  could  have  initiated  him  in  the 
science  of  war;  that,  indeed,  except  in 
Italy,  was  still  rude,  and  nowhere  more 
80  than  in  Bohemia.  But,  self-taught,  he 
became  one  of  the  greatest  captains  who 
had  appeared  hitherto  in  Europe.  It  ren- 
ders his  exploits  more  marvellous,  that 
he  was  totally  deprived  of  sight.  Zisca 
has  been  called  the  inventor  of  the  mod- 
em art  of  fortification ;  the  famous  moun- 
tain near  Prague,  fanatically  called  Tabor, 
became,  by  his  skill,  an  impregnable  in- 
trenchment.  For  his  stratagems  he  has 
been  compared  to  Hannibal.  In  battle, 
^ing  destitute  of  cavalry,  he  disposed  at 
intervals  ramparts  of  carriages  filled  with 
soldiers,  to  defend  his  troops  from  the 
enemy's  horse.  His  own  station  was  by 
the  chief  standard ;  where,  after  hearing 
the  circumstances  of  the  situation  ex- 
plained, he  gave  his  orders  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  army.  Zisca  was  never  de- 
feated ;  and  his  genius  inspired  the  Hus- 
sites with  such  enthusiastic  affection,  that 
jome  of  those  who  had  served  under  him 
refused  to  obey  any  other  general,  and 
denominated  themselves  Orphans,  in 
commemoration  of  his  loss.  He  was  in- 
deed a  ferocious  enemy,  though  some  of 
his  cruelties  might,  perhaps,  l^  extenua- 
ted by  the  law  of  retaliation ;  but  to  his 
soldiers  afiable  and  generous,  dividing 
among  them  all  the  spoil.* 

[A.  D.  1424.]  Even  during  the  lifetime 
CiUxtiM  ^^  Zisca,  the  Hussite  sect  was 
*  disunited ;  the  citizens  of  Prague 
and  many  of  the  nobility  contenting  them- 
selves with  moderate  demands,  while  the 
Taborites,  his  peculiar  followers,  were 
actuated  by  a  most  fanatical  phrensy .  The 
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former  took  the  name  of  Calixtins,  (torn 
their  retention  of  the  sacramental  cup,  of 
which  the  priests  had  latterly  thought  fit 
to  debar  laymen ;  an  abuse  indeed  not 
sufficient  to  justify  a  civil  war,  but  so  to- 
tally without  pretence  or  apology,  that 
nothing  less  than  the  determined  obstinacy 
of  the  Romish  church  could  have  main, 
tained  it  to  this  time.  The  Taborites, 
though  no  longer  led  by  Zisca,  gained 
some  remaricabie  victories,  but  were  at 
last  wholly  defeated ;  while  the  Catholic 
and  Calixtin  parties  came  to  an  accom- 
modation, by  which  Sigismund  was  ac« 
knowledged  as  King  of  Bohemia,  which 
he  had  claimed  by  the  title  of  heir  to  his 
brother  Wenceslaus,  and  a  few  indul- 
gences, especially  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
mental cup,  conceded  to  the  moderate 
Hussites.  [A.  D.  1433.]  But  this  com- 
pact,  though  concluded  by  the  council  of 
Basle,  being  ill  observed  through  the  per- 
fidious bigotry  of  the  See  of  Rome,  the 
reformers  armed  again  to  defend  their  re 
ligious  liberties,  and  ultimately  elected  a 
nobleman  of  their  own  party  [A.  D.  1468], 
by  name  Georee  Podiebrad,  to  the  throne 
of  Bohemia,  which  he  maintained  during 
his  life«with  great  vigour  and  prudence.* 
Upon  his  death  they  chose  Uladislaus 
[A.  D.  1471],  son  of  Casimir,  king  of  Po- 
land, who  afterward  obtained  also  tho 
kingdom  of  Hungary.  [A.  D.  1527.]  Both 
these  crowns  were  coniferred  on  his  son 
Louis,  after  whose  death,  in  the  unfortu- 
nate battle  of  Mohacz,  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
tria became  sovereign  of  the  two  king- 
doms. 

The  Hungarians,  that  terrible  people 
who  laid  waste  the  Italian  and  „ 
German  provinces  of  the  empire  ""•"^ 
in  the  tenth  century,  became  prosel3rt08 
soon  afterward  to  the  religion  of  Europe, 
and  their  sovereign,  St.  Stephen,  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  pope  into  the  list  of  Chris- 
tian kings.  Though  the  Hungarians  were 
of  a  race  perfectly  distinct  from  either 
the  Gothic  or  the  Sclavonian  tribes,  their 
S3rstem  of  government  was  in '  a  great 
measure  ansuogous.  None  indeed  cuald 
be  more  natural  to  rude  nations,  who  had 
but  recently  accustomed  themselro«  w 
settled  possessions,  than  a  territorial  aris 
tocracy,  jealous  of  unlimited  or  even  lie 
reditary  power  in  their  chieftain,  and  sub 
jugatinff  the  inferior  people  to  that  servi 
tude,  which,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  it 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  poverty. 

The  marriage  of  an  Hungarian  princess 
with  Charles  II.,  king  of  Naples,  event* 
ually  connected  her  country  far  morft 
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than  it  had  been  with  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
I  haTe  mentioned  in  a  diiTerent  palace  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  invasion 
of  Naples  bj  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  and 
the  wars  of  that  powerful  monarch  with 
Sici^nimd.  Venice.    [A.  D.  1393.]  By  mar- 
rying the  eldest  daughter    of 
Louis,  Sigismund,  afterward  emperor,  ac- 
quired the  crown  of  Hungary,  which,  upon 
her  death  without  issue,  he  retained  in 
his  own  right,  and  was  even  aUe  to  trans- 
mit to  the  child  of  a  second  marriage,  and 
to  her  husband,  Albert,  duke  of  Austria. 
From  this  commencement  is  deduced  the 
connexion  between  Hungary  and  Austria. 
[A.  D.  1437.]  In  two  years,  however,  Al- 
bert, dying,  left  his  widow  pregnant ;  but 
the  states  of  Hungary,  jealous  of  Austrian 
influence,  and  of  the  intrigues  of  a  mi- 
nority, without  waiting  for  her  delivery, 
uiadisiaiis.  ^estowed  the  crown  upon  Ula- 
dislaos,  king  of  Poland.    [A.  D. 
1410.]  The  birth  of  Albert's  posthumous 
son,  Ladi^aus,  produced  an  opposition  in 
behalf  of  the  infant's  right ;  bat  the  Aus- 
trian party  turned  out  the  weaker,  and 
Uladislaus,  after  a  civil  war  of  some  du- 
lationY  became  undisputed  king.    Mean- 
wUe  a  more  formidable  enemy  drew 
Bear.    The  Turkish  arms  had  subdued'  all 
Servia,  and  excited  a  just  alarm  through- 
out Christendom.    Uladislaus  led  a  con- 
«derable  force,  to  which  the  presence  of 
Che  Cardinal  Julian  gave  the  appearance 
oC  a  crusade,  into  BiSgaria,  and  after  sev- 
eral successes,  concluded  an  honourable 
treaty  with  Amurath  II.    [A.  D.  1444.] 
Battle  or  But  this  he  was  unhappily  per- 
Warna.   suaded  to  violate,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  cardinal,  who  abhorred  the 
impiety  of  keeping  faith  with  infidels.* 
Heaven  judged  of  this  otherwise,  if  the 
judgment  of  Heaven  was  pronounced 
apon  the  field  of  Wama.    In  that  fatal 
battle  Uladislaus  was  killed,  and  the  Hun- 
garians utterly  routed.    The  crown  was 
now  permitt^  to  rest  on  the  head  of 
young  Ladislaus;  but  the  regency  was 
aQolted  bjrthe  states  of  Hungary  to  ana- 
HtraaiadM.  ^^^  warrior,  John  Huimiades.t 
This  hero  stood  in  the  breach 
ibr  twelve  years  against  the  Turiush 


I  Sylrias  lajrs  thit  perfidy  on  Pope  Ea- 
MHOS  IV.  Scriptit  Cardioali,  nullam  valere 
ZobduM,  quod  M  memuuUo  cum  hoetibus  religiooit 
pereiiMuai  eMet,  p.  397.  The  words  in  italica  are 
^pped  in  to  give  a  slight  pretext  for  breaking  the 
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i  awaauAew  was  a  Wallachian«  of  a  small  iam- 
<g.  The  Poles  charged  him  with  cowardice  at 
wama.— (iEneaf  Srlvius,  p.  398.)  And  the  Greeks 
impattf  the  same  to  nim.  or  at  least  desertion  of  his 
troope,  at  Coaso^a,  where  he  was  dereatedin  1448. 
-- ^SDOQdaims,adaDn.l44a)  Probably  be  was  one 


power,  frequently  defeated,  but  uncoil 
quered  in  defeat  If  the  renown  of  Hun- 
niades  may  seem  exaggerated  by  the  par- 
tiaUty  of  writers  who  Uved  under  the 
reign  of  his  son,  it  is  confirmed  by  more 
unequivocal  Evidence,  by  the  dread  and 
hatred  of  the  Turks,  whose  children  were 
taught  obedience  by  threatening  them 
with  his  name,  and  by  the  deference  of  a 
jealous  aristocracy  to  a  man  of  no  dis- 
tinguished birth.  He  surrendered  to 
young  Ladislaus  a  trust  that  he  had  exer- 
cised with  perfect  fidelity ;  but  his  merit 
was  too  great  to  be  forgiven,  and  the 
court  never  treated  him  with  cordiality. 
The  last,  and  the  most  splendid  service  of 
Hunniades,  was  the  relief  of  Belgrade. 
[A.  D.  1456.]  That  strong  city  was  neUefor 
besieged  by  Mahomet  II.,  three  Belgrade. 
years  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople; 
Its  capture  would  have  laid  open  all  Hun- 
gary. A  tumultuary  army,  chiefly  col- 
lected by  the  preaching  of  a  friar,  was 
intrusted  to  Hunniades;  he  penetrated 
into  the  city,  and  having  repulsed  the 
Turks  in  a  fortunate  sally,  wherein  Ma^ 
hornet  was  wounded,  had  the  honour  of 
compelling  him  to  raise  the  siege  in  con- 
fusion. The  relief  of  Belgrade  was  more 
important  in  its  effect  thui  in  its  imme- 
diate circumstances.  It  revived  the  spir- 
its of  Europe,  which  had  been  appaUed 
Sr  the  unceasing  victories  of  the  infidels 
ahomet  himself  seemed  to  acknowl- 
edge the  importance  of  the  blow,  and  sel- 
dom afterward  attacked  the  Hungarians. 
Hunniades  died  soon  after  this  achieve 
ment,  and  was  followed  bv  the  King  La- 
dislaus.* The  states  or  Hungaiy,  al- 
though the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  had 
secured  to  himself,  as  he  thought,  the  ro- 


of those  prudently  brave  men,  who,  when  victory 
is  out  of  their  power,  reserve  themselves  to  fight 
another  day ;  which  is  the  characteristic  of  all  par* 
tisans  accustomed  to  deeultonr  warfare.  This  is 
the  apology  made  for  him  bv  iEneas  Sylvius :  for 
tasse  rei  militaris  pedto  nulla  in  pugnA  salus  vita, 
et  salvare  aliquoe  quam  omnes  perire  maluit.  Po> 
loni  acceptam  eo  prslio  cladem  Huniadis  vecordis 
atque  ignavis  tradidenint ;  ipse  sua  consilia  spreu 
conquestus  est.  1  observe  that  all  the  writers 
upon  Hungarian  affiidrs  have  a  party  bias  one  way 
or  other.  The  best  and  most  authentic  account  o* 
Hunniades  seems  to  be,  still  allowing  for  this  par 
tiality,  in  the  chronicle  of  John  Thwrocz,  wha 
lived  under  Matthias.  Bonfinius,  an  Italian  com 
piler  of  the  same  age,  has  amplified  this  original  an 
thority  in  his  three  decads  of  Hungarian  history. 

*  Ladislaus  died  at  Prague,  at  the  age  of  twen 
ty-two,  with  great  suspicion  of  poison,  which  leli 
chiefly  on  George  Podiebrad  ana  the  BohemiansL 
^neas  Sylvius  was  with  him  at  the  time,  and  in  a 
letter  written  immediately  after,  plainly  hinUthis, 
and  his  manner  csrries  with  it  more  persuasion  than 
if  he  had  spoken  out.— Epist.  324.  Mr.  Coza^ 
however,  informs  us  thst  the  Bohemian  Hstoriant 
have  fully  di^roved  the  charge. 
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▼ersion,  were  justly  averse  to  his  char- 
acter, and  to  Austriai^  comiexions.  They 
Katthiu  conferred  their  crown  on  Mat- 
Conrinus.  thias  Corvinus,  son  of  their  great 
Hunniades.  [A.  D.  1458.]  This  prince 
reigned  above  thirty  years  with  consid- 
erable reputation,  to  which  his  patronage 
of  learned  men,  who  repaid  his  munS- 
cence  with  very  profuse  eulogies,  did  not 
a  little  contribute.*  Hungary,  at  least  in 
his  time,  was  undoubtedly  formidable  to 
her  neighbours,  and  held  a  respectable 
rank  as  an  independent  power  in  the  re- 
public of  Europe* 

The  kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  Aries  com- 
Swiaaeriand  prehcndcd  the  whole  mount- 
—itseariy  alnous  region  which  we  now 
himory.  ^,^11  Swisserland.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly reunited  to  the  Germanic  em- 
pire by  the  bequest  of  Rodolph  along 
with  the  rest  of  his  dominions.  [A.  D. 
1033.1  A  numerous  and  ancient  nobility, 
vassals  one  to  another,  or  to  the  empire, 
divided  the  possession  with  ecclesiasti- 
cal lords,  hanily  less  powerful  than  them- 
selves. Of  the  former  we  find  the  counts 
of  Zahringen,  Kybur^,  Hapsburg,  and 
Tokenburjg  most  conspicuous ;  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  Bishop  of  Coire,  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Gall,  and  Abbess  of  Seckingen.  Every 
variety  of  feudal  rights  was  early  found 
and  long  preserved  in  Helvetia;  nor  is 
there  any  country  whose  history  better 
illustrates  that  ambiguous  relation,  half 
property  and  half  dominion,  in  which  the 
territorial  aristocracy,  under  the  feudal 
system,  stood  with  ^respect  to  their  de- 
pendants. In  the  twelfth  century,  the 
Swiss  towns  rise  into  some  degree  of 
unportance.  Zuric  was  eminent  for  com- 
mercial activity,  and  seems  to  have  had 
Qo  lord  but  the  emperor.  Basle,  though 
subject  to  its  bishop,  possessed  the  usu- 
al privileges  of  municipal  government. 
Berne  and  Friburg,  founded  only  in  that 
eentury,  made  a  rapid  progress,  and  the 
ttitter  was  raised,  along  with  Zuric,  by 
Frederick  II.,  in  1218,  to  the  rank  of  a 
free  imperial  city.  Several  changes  in 
the  principal  Helvetian  families  took 
place  in  the  thirteenth  century,  before 
the  end  of  which  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
under  the  politic  and  enterprising  Ro- 


♦  Spondanus  frequently  blames  the  Itnliana, 
who  received  pensions  from  Matthias,  or  wrote  at 
his  court,  for  exaggerating  his  virtues  or  dissem- 
bhng  bis  misfortunes.  And  this  was  probably  the 
caae.  However,  Spondanus  has  rather  contracted 
a  prejudice  against  the  Corvini.  A  treatise  ofGaU 
eotiiA  Martios,an  Italian  lUt^atew,  Dedictis  et  fac- 
tis  Mathiie,  though  it  often  notices  an  ordinary  say- 
ing as  jocos^  or  faceii  dictum,  gives  a  favourable 
Impresaion  of  MaUhiaa's  ability,  and  also  of  his 
miegnty. 


dolph,  and  his  son  Albert,  became  po» 
sessed,  through  various  titles,  of  a  grea; 
ascendency  in  Swisserland.* 

Of  these  titles  none  was  more  tempt- 
ing to  an  ambitious  chief  than  Albert  oi 
that  of  advocate  to  a  convent.  Aoauia. 
That  specious  name  conveyed  with  it  a 
kind  of  indefinite  guardianship,  and  right 
of  interference,  which  frequently  ended 
in  reversing  the  conditions  of  the  eccle- 
siastical sovereign  and  its  vassaL  But, 
during  times  of  feudal  anarchy,  there 
was  perhaps  no  other  means  to  aecure 
the  nch  abbeys  from  absolute  spoliation ; 
and  the  free  cities  in  their  early  stage 
sometimes  adopted  the  same  policy. 
Among  other  advocacies,  Albert  -.  %^)^ 
obtained  that  of  some  convents  ^ 
which  had  estates  in  the  vallejrs  of 
Schwitz  and  Underwald.  These  seques- 
tered regions  in  the  heart  of  the  Alps 
had  been  for  ages  the  habitation  of  a 
pastoral  race,  so  happily  forgotten,  oi 
so  inaccessible  in  their  fastnesses,  as  to 
have  acquired  a  virtual  independence^  reg- 
ulating their  own  a£fairs  in  their  general 
assembly  with  a  perfect  equality,  though 
they  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
the  empire.f  The  people  of  Scfawitx 
had  made  Rodolph  their  advocate.  Thej 
distrusted  Albert,  whose  succession  to 
his  father^s  inheritance  spread  alann 
through  Helvetia.  It  soon  appeared  thai 
their  suspicions  were  well  founded.  Bed- 
sides the  local  rights  which  his  ecclesi 
astical  advocates  gave  him  over  part  of 
the  forest  cantons,  he  pretended,  aAei 
his  election  to  the  empire,  to  send  impe- 
rial bailiffs  into  their  valleys,  as  adminis- 
trators of  criminal  justice.  Their  op- 
pression of  a  people  unused  to  control, 
whom  it  was  plainly  the  design  of  Albert 
to  reduce  into  servitude,  excited  those 
generous  emotions  of  resentment  which 
a  brave  and  simple  race  have  seldom 
the  discretion  to  repress.  Three  men, 
Staufiacher  of  Schwitz,  Furst  of  Uii, 
Melchthal  of  Underwald,  each  TbeiriMv 
with  ten  chosen  associates,  met  reeuon. 
by  night  in  a  sequestered  field,  and 
swore  to  assert  the  common  cause  of 
their  liberties,  without  bloodshed  or  in- 
jury to  the  rights  of  others.  Theii 
success  was  answerable  to  the  Justic«> 
of  their  undertaking ;  the  three  caofona 
unanimously  took  up  arms,  and  expellee 
their  oppressors  without  a  contest.  [A-. 
D.  1308.]  Albert's  assassination  by  hi 
nephew,  which  followed  soon  afterwaiti 
fortunately  gave  them  leisure  to  cons<y 

*  Planta*s  History  of  the  Helfeiic  Confeder^c 
vol.  i.,chapt.2-^ 
t  Id.,  c.  4. 
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idate  their  union.*  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  empire  by  Henry  VH.,  jealous  of 
the  Austnan  family,  and  not  at  all  dis- 
pleased at  proceedings  which  had  been 
accompanied  with  so  little  violence  or 
disrespect  for  the  empire.  But  Leopold, 
duke  of  Austria,  resolved  to  humble  the 
peasants  who  had  rebelled  against  his 
lather,  led  a  considerable  force  into  their 
country.  The  Swiss,  commending  them- 
selves to  Heaven,  and  determined  rather 
to  perish  than  undergo  that  yoke  a  sec- 
ond time,  though  i^orant  of  regular 
discipline  and  unprovided  with  defensive 
Battle  or  armour,  utterly  discomfited  the 
Mofgarten.  assailauts  at  Morgarten-f  [A.D. 
1315.J 

This  great  victory,  the  Marathon  of 
Swisserland,  confirmed  the  independence 
Fothmooq  ^^  ^^®  three  original  cantons, 
of  Swiss  After  some  years.  Lucerne,  con- 
OoniWs-  tiguous  in  situation  and  alike  in 
'*'^*  interests,  was  incorporated  into 
Iheir  confederacy.  It  was  far  more  ma- 
teriaUy  enlarged  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  accession 
of  Zuric,  Claris,  Zu^,  and  Berne,  all 
which  took  place  within  two  years.  The 
first  and  last  of  these  cities  had  already 
been  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the 
Helvetian  nobility,  and  their  internal 
polity  was  altogether  republican.^  They 
acquired,  not  independence,  which  they 
already  enjoyed,  but  additional  security 
by  this  union  with  the  Swiss,  properljr 
6o  called,  who,  in  deference  to  their 
power  and  reputation,  ceded  to  them  the 
first  rank  in  the  league.  The  eight 
already  enumerated  are  called  the  an- 
cient cantons,  and  continued  till  the  late 
reformation  of  the  Helvetic  system  to 
possess  several  distinctive  privileges, 
and  even  rights  of  sovereignty  over  sub- 
ject territories,  in  which  the  five  cantons 
of  Friburg,  Soleure,  Basle,  Schaflfausen, 
and  Appenzel,  did  not  participate.  From 
this  time  the  united  cantons,  but  espe- 
cially those  of  Berne  and  Zuric,  began 
to  extend  their  territories  at  the  expense 
of  the  rural  nobility.  The  same  contest 
between  these  parties,  with  the  same 
termination,  which  we  know  eenerally 
to  have  taken  place  in  Lombaray  during 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  may 
be  traced  with  more  minuteness  in  the 
annals  of  Swisserland.^  Like  the  Lom- 
bards too,  the  Helvetic  cities  acted  with 
policy  md  moderation  towards  the  nobles 
whom  they  overcame,  admitting  them  to 
the  franchises  of  their  community,  as  co- 


♦  Pla/.ta,  c  6. 
t  14,  cc  8, 9. 


t  Id.,  c.  7. 
4  Id.,  c  10. 


burghers  (a  privilege  which  virtually  im- 
plied  a  defensive  alliance  ^gainst  any 
assailant),  and  uniformly  respecting  the 
legal  rights  of  property.  Many  feudal 
superiorities  they  obtained  from  the 
owners  in  a  more  peaceable  manner, 
through  purchase  or  mortgage.  Thu 
the  house  of  Austria,  to  which  the  exten- 
sive domains  of  the  counts  of  Kyburg 
had  devolved,  abandoning,  after  repeated 
defeats,  its  hopes  of  subduing  the  forest 
cantons,  alienated  a  great  part  of  its 
possessions  to  Zuric  and  Berne.*  And 
the  last  remnant  of  their  ancient  Helve- 
tic territories  in  Argovia  was  wrested  in 
1417  from  Frederick,  count  of  Tyrol,  who, 
imprudently  supporting  Pope  John  XXIII. 
against  the  council  of  Constance,  had 
been  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire.  These 
conquests  Berne  could  not  be  induced  to 
restore,  and  thus  completed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  confederate  repubhcs.t 
The  other  free  cities,  though  not  yet  in- 
corporated, and  the  few  remaining  nobles, 
whether  lay  or  spiritual,  of  whom  the 
abbot  of  St.  Gall  was  the  principal,  entered 
into  separate  leagues  with  different  can- 
tons. Swisserland  became  therefore,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
free  country,  acknowledged  as  such  by 
neighbouring  states,  and  subject  to  no 
external  control,  though  still  compre- 
hended within  the  nominal  sovereignty 
of  the  empire. 

The  affairs  of  Swisserland  occupy  a 
very  small  space  in  the  great  chart  of  Eu- 
ropean history  But  in  some  respects  they 
are  more  interesting  than  the  revolutions 
of  mighty  kingdoms.  Nowhere  besides 
do  we  find  so  many  titles  to  our  sympa- 
thy, or  the  union  of  so  much  virtue  with 
so  complete  success.  In  the  Italian  re- 
publics, a  more  splendid  temple  may 
seem  to  have  been  erected  to  liberty ;  but, 
as  we  approach,  the  serpents  of  faction 
hiss  aroimd  her  altar,  and  the  form  of 
tyranny  flits  among  the  distant  shadows 
behind  the  shrine.  Swisserland,  not  ab- 
solutely blameless  (for  what  republic  has 
been  so  t),  but  comparatively  exempt  from 
turbulence,  usurpation,  and  injustice,  has 
well  deserved  to  employ  the  native  pen 
of  an  historian,  aecoimted  the  most  elo- 
quent of  the  last  age.|    Other  nations 


♦  Planta,  c.  11.  t  Vol.  ii.,  c.  1. 

t  I  am  unacquainted  with  Muller'a  hietorjinthe 
original  language ;  but,  presuming  the  first  volume 
of  Mr.  Planta's  History  of  the  Helvetic  Confedera- 
cy to  be  a  free  translation  or  abridgment  of  it,  I  can 
well  conceive  that  it  deserves  the  encomiums  of 
Madame  de  Stactl,  and  other  foreign  critics.  It  k 
very  rare  to  meet  with  such  picturesque  and  lively 
delmeation  in  a  modem  historian  of  distant  timet. 
But  I  EAust  observe,  .hat,  if  the  authentic  chroni 
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^  ^  1  an  insuperable  resolution  in  the 
defence  of  walled  towns ;  but  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  Swiss  in  the  field  of  battle 
was  without  a  parallel,  unless  we  recall 
the  memory  of  Lacedaemon.  It  was  even 
established  as  a  law,  that  whoever  re- 
turned from  battle  after  a  defeat  should 
forfeit  his  life  by  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. Sixteen  hundred  men,  who  had 
been  sent  to  oppose  the  predatory  inva- 
sion of  the  French  in  1444,  though  they 
mif  lit  have  retreated  without  loss,  deter- 
mined rather  to  perish  on  the  spot,  and 
fell  amid  a  far  greater  heap  of  the  hostile 
slain.*  At  the  famous  battle  of  Sem- 
pach,  in  1385,  the  last  which  Austria  pre- 
sumed to  try  against  the  forest  cantons, 
the  enemy's  knights,  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  presented  an  impregnable 
barrier  of  lances,  which  disconcerted  the 
Swiss ;  till  Winkelried,  a  ffentleman  of 
Underwald,  commending  his  wife  and 
children  to  his  countrymen,  threw  him- 
self upon  the  opposite  ranks,  and  collect- 
ing as  many  lances  as  he  could  grasp, 
forced  a  passage  for  his  followers  by  bu- 
rying them  in  his  bosom,  f 

The  burghers  and  peasants  of  Swisser- 
Exoeiieoee  ^^^^9  ^  provided  with  cavalry, 
or  tbe  swiM  and  better  able  to  dispense  with 
*"*^*'**  it  than  the  natives  of  cham- 
paign countries,  may  be  deemed  the  prin- 
cipal restorers  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
tactics,  which  place  the  strength  of  ar- 
mies in  a  steady  mass  of  infantry.  Be- 
sides their  splendid  victories  over  the 
dukes  of  Austria  and  their  own  neigh- 
bouring nobility,  they  had  repulsed,  in  the 
year  1375,  one  of  those  predatory  bodies 
of  troops,  the  scourffe  of  Europe  in  that 
age,  and  to  whose  licentiousness  king- 
doms and  free  states  yielded  alike  a  pas- 
sive submission.  They  gave  the  dauphin, 
afterward  Louis  XI.,  who  entered  their 
country,  in  1444,  with  a  similar  body  of 
ruffians,  called  Armagnacs,  the  disbanded 
mercenaries  of  the  English  war,  sufficient 
reason  to  desist  from  his  invasion  and  to 
respect  their  valour.  That  able  prince 
formed  indeed  so  high  a  notion  of  the 
Swiss,  that  he  sedulously  cultivated  their 
alliance  during  the  rest  of  his  life.    He 

clet  of  Swisserland  have  enaUed  MuUer  tc  embel- 
lish his  narration  with  so  much  circumstaitial  de- 
tail, he  has  been  remarkably  fortunate  ir.  his  aa- 
thorities.  No  man  could  write  the  annA  s  :f  Ens- 
land  or  France  in  the  fourteenth  century  with  sucn 
particularity^  if  be  was  scrupulous  not  to  fill  up  the 
nea^r  sketch  of  chroniclers  from  the  stories  of 
his  invention.  The  striking  scenery  of  Swisser- 
land,  and  Muller's  eiact  acquaintance  with  it, 
kave  given  him  another  advantage  as  a  painier  of 
history. 

Vol.  ii  c.  3.     ,  t  Vol.  i.,  c.  10. 


was  made  abundantly  sensible  of  the  i 
dom  of  this  policy,  when  he  saw  hit' 
greatest  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Burffund^ , 
routed  at  Granson  and  Morat,  and  his  :  f- 
fairs  irrecoverably  ruined  by  these  haitiy 
republicans.  The  ensuing  age  is  the 
most  conspicuous,  though  not  the  moot 
essentially  glorious,  in  the  history  of 
Swisserland.  Courted  for  the  excellence 
of  their  troops  by  ^e  rival  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  and  themselves  too  sensiUe  both 
to  ambitious  schemes  of  dominion  and  to 
the  thirst  of  money,  the  united  cantons 
came  to  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
wars  of  Lombard}^,  with  great  military 
renown,  but  not  without  some  impeach- 
ment  of  that  sterling  probity  which  had 
distinguished  their  earlier  efforts  for  in- 
depeimence.  These  events,  however,  do 
not  fall  within  my  limits;  but  the  last 
year  of  the  fifteenth  centurv  is  a  leading 
epoch  with  which  I  shall  close  this 
sketch.  Though  the  house  of  B^y^g,,,^ 
Austria  had  ceased  to  menace  or  thsir  la- 
the liberties  of  Helvetia,  and  JfiJ^^^ 
had  even  been  for  mai^  years  "  "^ 
its  ally,  the  Emperor  Maximil  an,  aware 
of  the  important  service  he  might  derive 
from  the  cantons  in  his  projects  upon 
Italy,  as  well  as  of  the  disadvantage  he 
sustained  by  their  partiality  to  French  in> 
terest,  endeavoured  to  revive  the  un- 
extinguished supremacy  of  the  empire. 
That  supremacy  had  just  been  restored 
in  Germany  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Imperial  Chamber,  and  of  a  regular  pecu- 
niary contribution  for  its  support  as  well 
as  for  other  puiposes,  in  the  diet  of 
Worms.  The  Helvetic  cantons  were 
summoned  to  yield  obedience  to  these 
imperial  laws;  an  innovation,  for  such 
the  revival  of  obsolete  prerogatives  must 
be  considered,  exceedingly  hostile  to  their 
republican  independence,  and  involving 
consequences  not  less  material  in  their 
eyes,  the  abandonment  of  a  line  of  policy 
which  tended  to  enrich,  if  not  to  ag. 
grandize  them.  Their  refusal  to  comi^ 
brought  on  a  war,  wherein  the  Tyrolese 
subjects  of  Maximilian,  and  the  SwabiaQ 
league,  a  confederacy  of  cities  in  that 
province  lately  formed  under  the  empe- 
ror^s  auspices,  were  principally  engaged 
against  the  Swiss.  But  the  success  of 
the  latter  was  decisive ;  and,  after  a  ter- 
rible devastation  of  the  frontiers  of  Ger- 
many, peace  was  concluded  upon  terms 
very  honourable  for  Swisserland.  The 
cantons  were  declared  free  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  and 
from  all  contributions  imposed  by  the 
diet  llieir  right  to  enter  into  foreigQ 
alliance,  even  hostile  to  the  empiro,  if  it 
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not  exporesftly  recognised,  contmued 
nnimpaiTed  in  practice ;  nor  am  1  aware 
that  they  were  at  anytime  afterward  sup- 
posed to  incur  the  crime  of  rebellion  by 
«ich  ];>roceedings.  Though,  perhaps,  in 
the  strictest  letter  of  public  law,  the  Swiss 
cantons  were  not  absolutely  released  from 
^keir  subjection  to  the  empire  until  the 


treaty  of  Westohalia,  their  reid  sover* 
eignty  must  be  dated  by  an  historian  from 
the  year  when  every  prerogative  whick 
a  government  can  exercise  was  finally 
abandoned.* 

*  Plaota,  Tol.  iL,  c.  4. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  GREEKS  AND  SARACENS. 


Mme  ot  Mahometanism.— Cautes  of  ita  Succeaa. — 
Proneae  of  Saraceo  Arma.—Oreek  Empire.— 
Decmie  of  the  Khalifa.— The  Greeka  recovei 
part  of  their  Loaaea.— The  Torka.— The  Cru- 
aadea.— Capture  of  Conatantinople  by  the  Lat- 
ma.— Ita  Recovery  by  the  Greeka.— The  Mo- 
gala.— The  Ottomana.- Danger  at  Conatantino- 
ple.— ^Timor.— Capture  of  Conatantinqiie  by  Ma- 
homet II.— Alarm  of  Europe. 

Ths  difficulty  which  occurs  to  us  in 
«ndeavoaring  to  fix  a  natural  commence- 
ment of  modem  history,  even  in  the 
Western  countries  of  Europe,  is  much 
enhanced  when  we  direct  our  attention 
to  the  Eastern  Empire.  In  tracing  the 
long  series  of  the  Byzantine  annals,  we 
never  lose  sight  of  antiquity ;  the  Greek 
language,  the  Roman  name,  the  titles, 
the  laws,  all  the  shadowy  circumstance 
of  ancient  greatness,  attend  us  throughout 
the  progress  from  Uie  first  to  the  last  of 
the  Constantines ;  and  it  is  only  when 
we  observe  the  external  condition  and 
relations  of  their  empire,  th|it  we  per- 
ceive ourselves  to  be  embarked  in  a  new 
sea,  and  are  compelled  to  deduce,  from 
points  of  bearing  to  the  history  of  other 
nations,  a  line  of  separation,  which  the 
domestic  revolutions  of  Constantinople 
would  not  satisfactorily  aflbrd.  The  ap- 
pear? nee  of  Mahomet,  and  the  conquests 
of  his  disciples,  present  an  epoch  in  the 
iBStory  of  Asia  still  more  important  and 
more  definite  than  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  Europe ;  and  hence  the 
bomdary  line  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  divisions  of  Byzantine  history 
win  intersect  the  reign  of  Heraclius. 
Hat  prince  may  be  said  to  have  stood 
on  the  verge  of  both  hemispheres  of  time, 
Irhose  youth  was  crowned  with  the  last 
victories  over  the  successors  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  and  whose  age  was  clouded  by 
tiie  first  calamities  of  Mahometan  inva- 
irion. 

Of  an  the  revolutions  which  have  had 


a  permanent  influence  upon  the  Appeo. 
civil  history  of  mankind,  none  aoceorMa 
could  so  little  be  anticipated  by  ****"***• 
human  pradence  as  that  efiected  by  the 
religion  of  Arabia.  As  the  seeds  of  in 
visible  disease  grow  up  sometimes  in  si- 
lence to  maturity,  till  they  manifest  them- 
selves hopeless  and  irresistible,  the  grad- 
ual propagation  of  a  new  faith  in  a  bar- 
barous country  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
empire  was  hardly  known  perhaps,  and 
certainly  disregarded,  in  the  court  of 
Constantinople.  Arabia,  in  the  age  of 
Mahomet,  was  divided  into  many  smaU 
states,  most  of  which,  however,  seem  to 
have  looked  up  to  Mecca  as  the  canital 
of  their  nation  and  the  chief  seat  of  their 
religious  worship.  The  capture  of  that 
city  accordingly,  and  subjugation  of  its 
powerful  and  numerous  anstocracy,  read- 
ily drew  after  it  the  submission  of  the 
minor  tribes,  who  transferred  to  the  con- 
queror the  reverence  they  were  used  to 
show  to  those  he  had  subdued.  If  we 
consider  Mahomet  only  as  a  military 
usurper,  there  is  nothing  more  explicable, 
or  more  analogous,  especially  to  the 
course  of  Oriental  history,  than  his  suc- 
cess. But  as  the  author  of  a  religious 
imposture,  upon  which,  though  avowedly 
unattested  by  miraculous  powers,  and 
though  originally  discountenanced  by 
the  civil  magistrates,  he  had  the  boldness 
to  found  a  scheme  of  universal  dominion 
which  his  followers  were  half  enabled  to 
realize,  it  is  a  curious  speculation,  by 
what  means  he  could  inspire  so  sincere, 
so  ardent,  so  energetic,  and  so  perma 
nent  a  belief. 

A  full  explanation  of  the  causes  whick 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  caaaesof 
Mahometanism  is  not  perhaps  htosuc-cew 
at  present  attainable  by  those  most  con 
▼ersant  with  this  department  of  litera 
ture.    But  we  may  point  out  several  of 
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leadiiif  importance  :*  in  the  first  place, 
those  just  and  elevated  notions  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  and  of  moral  duties,  the  gold 
ore  that  pervades  the  dross  of  the  Koran, 
which  were  oalculated  to  strike  a  serious 
and  reflect!. ig  people,  already  perhaps 
disinclined,  by  intermixture  with  their 
Jewish  and  Christian  fellow-citizens,  to 
the  si4>erstitions  of  their  ancient  idola- 
try;! next,  the  artful  incorporation  of 
tenets,  uss^es,  an4  traditions  from  the 
various  religions  that  existed  in  Arabia  ;| 
and  thirdly,  the  extensive  application  of 
the  precepts  in  the  Koran,  a  book  con- 
fessedly written  with  more  elegance  and 
purity,  to  all  legal  transactions,  and  all 
the  business  of  life.  It  may  be  expected 
that  I  should  add  to  these,  what  is  com- 

*  We  are  verv  destitute  of  satisfactory  materials 
for  the  history  of  Mahomet  himself.  Abulfeda,  the 
most  Judicious  of  his  biographers,  lived  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  when  it  must  have  been  morally 
impossible  to  discriminate  the  truth  amid  the  tor- 
rent of  fabulous  tradition.  Al  Jannabi,  whom  Gne- 
nier  translated,  is  a  mere  legend  writer ;  it  would 
be  as  rational  to  quote  the  Acta  Sanctorum  as  his 
romance.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
real  character  of  the  prophet,  ezc^t  as  it  is  dedu- 
eible  from  the  Koran ;  and  some  skeptical  Orien- 
talists, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  have  called  in  ques- 
tion the  absolute  genuineness  even  of  that  Gib- 
bon has  hardly  apprized  the  reader  sufficiently  of 
the  crumbling  foundation  upon  which  his  narrative 
of  Mahomet's  life  and  actions  depends. 

t  The  very  curious  romance  of  Antar,  written 
perhaps  before  the  appearance  of  Mahomet,  seems 
to  render  it  probable,  that  however  idolatry,  as  we 
are  told  by  Sale,  might  prevail  in  some  parts  of 
Arabia,  yet  the  genuine  religion  of  the  descendants 
of  Ishmael  was  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  God,  as 
strict  as  is  laid  down  in  the  Koran  itself,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  same  antipathy,  partly  religious, 
partlv  national,  towards  the  Fire-worshippers, 
which  Mahomet  inculcated.  This  corroborates 
what  I  bad  said  in  the  text  before  the  publication 
>f  that  work. 

t  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  believe,  notwith- 
standing what  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion, 
hat  Mahomet  had  never  read  any  part  of  the  New 
Testament  His  knowledoe  or  Christianity  ap- 
pears, to  be  wholly  derived  from  the  apocryphal 
gospeU,  and  similar  works.  He  admitted  the  mi- 
raculous conception  and  prophetic  character  of 


the  Christian  church  (I  quote  the  substance  from 
memory)  are  to  be  found  in  the  Koran,  but  espe- 
cially that  of  Arianism.  No  one  who  knows  what 
Arianism  is,  and  what  Mahometanism  is,  could 
possibly  fall  into  so  strange  an  error.  The  mis- 
fortune has  been,  that  the  learned  writer,  while 
accumulating  a  mass  of  reading  upon  this  part  of 
his  sul^ect,  neglected  what  should  have  been  the 
nucleus' of  the  whole,  a  perusal  of  the  single  book 
which  contains  the  doctrine  of  the  Arabian  impos- 
tor. In  this  strange  chimera  about  the  Arianism 
of  Mahomet,  he  has  been  led  away  by  a  misplaced 
trust  in  Whitaker;  a  writer  almost  invariably  in 
the  wrong,  and  whose  bad  reasoning  upon  all  the 
points  of  historical  criticism  which  he  attempted 
10  ditcuse  is  quite  notoHout. 


monly  considered   as   a  distingmshinf 
mark  of  Mahometanism,  its  indulgence  to 
voluptuousness.    But  this  appears  to  be 
greatly  exaggerated.    Although  the  char- 
acter of  its  founder  may  have  been  taint- 
ed by  sensuality  as  well  as  ferociousness, 
I  do  not  think  that  he  relied  upon  induce- 
ments of  the  former  kind  for  the  diffusion 
of  his  system.     We  are  not  to  judge  of 
this  by  rules  of  Christian  purity  or  of 
European  practice.    If  polyg^iy  was  a 
prevailing  usage  in  Arabia,  as  is  not  ques^ 
tioned,  its  permission  gave  no  additional 
license  to  the  proselytes  of  Mahomet, 
who  will  be  found  rather  to  have  nar- 
rowed the  unbounded  liberty  of  Oriental 
manners  in  this  respect ;  while  his  deci- 
ded condemnation  of  adultery,  and  of  in- 
cestuous connexions,  so  frequent  among 
barbarous  nations,  does  not  argue  a  very 
lax  and  accommodating  morality.    A  de- 
vout Mussulman  exhibits  much  more  of 
the  Stoical  than  the  Epicurean  character. 
Nor  can  any  one  read  the  Koran  without 
being  sensible  that  it  breathes  an  austere 
and  scrupulous  spirit.    And,  in  fact,  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion  or  sect  is  little 
Ukely  to  obtain  permanent  success  by  in 
dulging  the  vices  and  luxuries  of  mankind. 
1  should  rather  be  disposed  to  reckon  the 
severity  of  Mahomet's  discipline  amoAg 
the  causes  of  its  influence.     Precepts  of 
ritual  observance,  being  always  definite 
and  unequivocal,  are  less  likely  to  be 
neglected,  after  their  obligation  has  been 
acknowledged,  than  those  of  moral  vir- 
tue.   Thus  the  long  fasting,  the  pilgrim- 
ages, the  regular  prayers  and  ablutions, 
the  constant  almsgiving,  the   abstinence 
from  stimulating  liquors,  enjoined  by  the 
Koran,  created  a  visible  standard  of  prac- 
tice among  its  followers,  and  preserved  a 
continual  recollection  of  their  law. 

But  the  prevalence  of  Isl&m  in  the  life- 
time of  its  prophet,  and  during  the  first 
ages  of  its  existence,  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  spirit  of  martial  energy  that  he  in- 
fused into  it.  The  religion  of  Mahomet 
is  as  essentially  a  military  system  as  the 
institution  of  chivalry  in  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope. The  people  of  Arabia,  a  race  of 
stronff  passions  and  sanguinary  temrie'r, 
inured  to  habits  of  pillage  and  murder, 
found  in  the  law  of  their  native  prophet, 
not  a  license,  but  a  command  to  desolate 
the  world,  and  a  promise  of  all  that  their 
glowing  imaginations  could  anticipate  of 
Paradise  annexed  to  all  in  v^hicn  they 
most  delighted  upon  earth.  It  ie  difficult 
for  us,  in  the  calmness  of  our  closets,  to 
conceive  that  feverish  intensity  of  excite* 
ment  to  which  man  may  be  wrought, 
when  the  animal  and  intellectual  ener- 
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gies  of  hia  nature  converge  to  a  point, 
and  the  buoyancy  of  strength  and  cour- 
age reciprocates  the  influence  of  moral 
sentiment  or  religious  hope.  The  effect 
of  this  union  I  lutve  formerly  remarked 
in  the  crusades ;  a  phenomenon  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Saracens.  In  each,  one  hardly  knows 
whether  most  to  admire  the  prodigious 
exertions  of  heroism,  or  to  revolt  from 
the  ferocious  bigotry  that  attended  them. 
But  the  crusades  were  a  temporary  ef- 
fort, not  thoroughly  congenial  to  the 
Sirit  of  Christendom,  which,  even  in  the 
rkest  and  most  superstitious  ages,  was 
not  susceptible  of  the  solitary  and  over- 
ruling fanaticism  of  the  Moslems.  They 
needed  no  excitements  from  pontiflfs  and 
preachers  to  achieve  the  work  to  which 
they  were  called;  the  precept  was  in 
their  law,  the  principle  was  in  their 
hearts,  the  assurance  of  success  was  in 
their  swords.  O  prophet,  exclaimed 
AH,  when  Mahomet,  in  the  first  years 
of  his  mission,  sought  among  the  scanty 
and  hesitating  assembly  of  his  friends  a 
vizier  and  lieutenant  in  command,  I  am 
the  man;  whoever  rises  against  thee,  I 
wUl  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes, 
break  his  legs,  rip  up  his  belly.  0  proph- 
et, I  will  be  thy  vizier  over  them.* 
These  words  of  Mahomef  s  early  and  il- 
lustrious disciple  are,  as  it  were,  a  text, 
upon  which  the  commentary  expands 
into  the  whole  Saracenic  lustory.  They 
contain  the  vital  essence  of  his  religion, 
implicit  faith,  and  ferocious  energy. 
Death,  slavery,  tribute  to  unbelievers, 
were  the  glad  tidinss  of  the  Arabian 
prophet.  To  the  idolaters*  indeed,  or 
those  who  acknowledj^ed  no  special  rev- 
elation, one  alternative  only  was  pro- 
posed, conversion  or  the  sword.  The 
People  of  the  Book,  as  they  are  termed 
in  the  Koran,  or  four  sects  of  Christians, 
Jews,  Magians,  and  Sabians,  were  per- 
mitted to  redeem  their  adherence  to  their 
ancient  law,  by  the  payment  of  tribute, 
and  other  marks  of  humiliation  and  ser- 
yitude.  But  the  limits  which  Mahomet- 
an intolerance  had  prescribed  to  itself 
were    seldom    transgressed,   the   word 

g edged  lo  unbelievers  was  seldom  for- 
ilcS ;  and,  with  all  their  insolence  and 
oppression,  the  Moslem  conquerors  were 
mild  and  liberal  in  comparison  with  those 
who  obeyed  the  pontiffs  of  Rome  or  Con- 
stantinople. 

At  the  death  of  Mahomet  in  632,  his 

First  coo-      temporal  and  religious  sover- 

mmuoTUm  eignty  embraced,  and  was  lim- 

■•'***~-      it^  by,  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

•  OB)boii,  Toi.  iz.,  p.  884 


The  Roman  and  Persian  empifes,  en^ 
ged  in  tedious  and  indecisive  hostihty 
upon  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia  and  the 
Armenian  mountains,  were  viewed  by  the 
ambitious  fanatics  of  his  creed  as  their 
quarry.  In  the  very  first  year  of  Mahom 
et's  immediate  successor,  Abubeker,  eacl 
of  these  mighty  empires  was  invaded 
The  latter  opposed  but  a  short  resistance 
The  crumbling  fabric  of  eastern  despot 
ism  is  never  secure  against  rapid  iui^ 
total  subversion ;  a  few  victories,  a  few 
sieges,  carried  the  Arabian  arms  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Oxus,  and  overthrew 
with  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  the  an- 
cient and  famous  rehgion  they  had 
professed.  Seven  years  of  active  and 
unceasing  warfare  sufficed  to  subju- 
gate the  rich  province  of  Syria,  though 
defended  by  numerous  armies  and  for* 
tified  cities  [A.  D.  632-639];  and  the 
Khalif  Omar  had  scarcely  returned  thanks 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  conquest, 
when  Amrou  his  lieutenant  announced 
to  him  the  entire  reduction  of  Egypt. 
After  some  interval,  the  Saracens  won 
their  way  along  the  coast  of  Africa  as 
far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules  [A.  D.  647 
-698],  and  a  third  province  was  irretriev- 
ably torn  from  the  Greek  empire.  These 
western  conquests  introduced  them  to 
fresh  enemies,  and  ushered  in  more  splen- 
did successes;  encouraged  by  the  disu- 
nion of  the  Visigoths,  and  invited  by 
treachery,  Musa,  Uie  general  of  a  master 
who  sat  beyond  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  [A.  D.  710],  pass- 
ed over  into  Spain,  and  within  about  two 
years  the  name  of  Mahomet  was  invoked 
under  the  Pjrrenees.* 

These  conquests,  which  astonish  the 
careless  and  superficial,  are  less  state  oftht 
perplexing  to  a  calm  inquirer  than  2"**  «"• 
their  cessation ;  the  loss  of  half  ^^' 
the  Roman  empire,  than  the  preservation 
of  the  rest.  A  glance  from  Medina  to 
Constantinople,  in  the  middle  of  the  sev 
enth  century,  would  probably  have  indu- 
ced an  indifferent  spectator,  if  such  a  be- 
ing may  be  imagined,  to  anticipate  by 
eight  hundred  years  the  establishment  ot 

*  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens.  Cardonne, 
Rirolutions  de  I'Afrique  et  de  I'Espagne.  The 
former  of  these  works  is  well  known,  and  justly 
admired  for  its  simplicity  and  picturpsoue  details. 
Scarcely  any  narrative  has  ever  excelled  in  beauty 
that  of  the  death  of  Hossein.  But  these  do  not 
tend  to  render  it  more  desenring  of  confidence. 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  pretty 
general  rule,  that  eireitm$tmuialit^,  which  enhances 
the  credibility  of  a  witness,  diminishes  that  of  an 
historian  remote  in  time  or  situation.  And  I  ob- 
serve  that  Reiske,  in  his  preface  to  Abulfeda, 
speaks  of  Wakidi,  from  whom  Ocklev*8  book  ii 
bat  a  translation,  as  a  mere  ftbalist. 
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a  Mahometan  dominion  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Hellespont.  The  fame  of  Herac- 
lius  had  withered  in  the  Syrian  war;  and 
his  successors  appeared  as  incapable  to 
resist  as  they  were  unworthy  to  gorem. 
Their  despotism,  unchecked  by  law,  was 
often  punished  by  successful  rebellion; 
but  not  a  whisper  of  civil  liberty  was 
ever  heard,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  servi- 
tude and  anarchy  consummated  the  mor- 
al degeneracy  of  the  nation.  Less  igno- 
rant than  the  western  barbarians,  the 
Greeks  abused  their  inffenuity  in  theo- 
logical controversies,  those  especially 
which  related  to  the  nature  and  incarna- 
tion of  our  Saviour ;  wherein  the  dispu- 
tants, as  is  usual,  became  more  positive 
and  rancorous  as  their  creed  receded 
Arom  the  possibility  of  human  apprehen- 
sion. Nor  were  these  confined  to  the 
clergy,  who  had  not,  in  the  East,  obtain- 
ed the  prerogative  of  guiding  the  national 
faith;  the  soverei^s  sided  alternately 
with  opposing  factions;  Heraclius  was 
not  too  brave,  nor  Theodora  too  infamous, 
for  discussions  of  theoloffy ;  and  the  dis- 
senters from  an  imperisu  decision  were 
mvolved  in  the  double  proscription  of 
treason  and  heresy.  But  the  persecu- 
tors of  their  opponents  at  home  pretend- 
ed to  cowardly  scrupulousness  in  the 
field ;  nor  was  the  Greek  church  ashamed 
to  require  the  lustration  of  a  canonical 
penance  from  the  soldier  who  shed  the 
blood  of  his  enemies  in  a  national  war. 

But  this  depraved  people  were  preserv- 
Deciineof  ®^  ^"*  destruction  by  the  vices 
t)M  Sara-  of  their  enemies,  still  more  than 
**•**••  by  some  intrinsic  resources  which 
they  yet  possessed.  A  rapid  degenera^' 
cy  emeebied  the  victorious  Moslems  in 
their  career.  That  irresistible  enthu- 
siasm, that  earnest  and  disinterested  zeal 
of  the  companions  of  Mahomet  was  in  a 
great  measure  lost,  even  before  the  first 
generation  had  passed  away.  In  the 
fruitful  valleys  of  Damascus  and  Bassora, 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert  forgot  their  ab- 
stemious habits.  Rich  from  the  tribute 
of  an  enslaved  people,  the  Mahometan 
sovereigns  knew  no  employment  of  rich- 
es but  in  sensual  luxury,  and  paid  the 
Erice  of  voluptuous  indulgence  in  the  re- 
iKation  of  their  strength  and  energy. 
Under  the  reign  of  Moawiyah,  the  fifth 
khalif,  an  hereditary  succession  w  as  sub- 
stituted for  the  tree  choice  of  the  faith- 
ful, by  which  the  first  representatives 
of  the  prophet  had  been  elevated  to  pow- 
er ;  and  this  regulation,  necessary  as  it 
plainly  was  to  avert  in  some  degree  the 
dangers  of  schism  and  civil  war,  exposed 
.he  kingdom  to  the  certainty  of  being 


often  governed  by  feeble  tyrants.  Bn.no 
regulation  could  be  more  than  a  tempo* 
rary  preservative  against  civil  war.  The 
dissensions  which  sull  separate  and  ren- 
der hostile  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
may  be  traced  to  the  first  events  that  e&> 
sued  upon  his  deaUi,  to  the  rejection  of 
his  son-in-law  Ali  by  the  electors  of  Me- 
dina. Two  reigns,  those  of  Abubeker 
and  Omar,  passed  in  external  gloiy  and 
domestic  reverence ;  but  the  old  age  of 
Othman  was  weak  and  imprudent,  and 
the  conspirators  against  him  estabhsbed 
the  first  among  a  hundred  precedents  of 
rebellion  and  regicide.  Ali  was  now 
chosen ;  but  a  strong  faction  disputed  hit 
right ;  and  the  Saracen  empire  was  for 
many  years  distracted  with  civil  war, 
among  competitors  who  appealed,  in  re- 
ality, to  no  other  decision  Uian  that  of 
the  sword.  The  family  of  Ommiyah  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  establishing  an  unresist- 
ed, if  not  an  nndoubted  title.  But  rebell- 
ions were  perpetually  afterward  breaking 
out  in  that  vast  extent  of  dominion,  till 
one  of  these  revolters  acquired  by  suc- 
cess a  better  name  than  rebel,  and  found- 
ed the  dynasty  of  the  Abbassides. 

[A.  D.  750.]  Damascus  had  been  the 
seat  of  empire  under  the  Ommi-  Khaiift  of 
ades ;  it  was  removed  by  the  sue-  B"***** 
ceeding  family  to  their  new  city  of  Bag- 
dad. There  are  not  any  names  in  the 
long  line  of  khalifa,  after  the  companions 
of  Mahomet,  more  renowned  in  history 
than  some  of  the  earlier  sovereigns  who 
reigned  in  this  capital,  Almansor,  Haroun 
Alraschid,  and  Almamdn.  Their  splen- 
did palaces,  their  numerous  guards,  then 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  the  popu- 
lousness  and  wealth  of  their  cities,  form- 
ed a  striking  contrast  to  the  rudeness  and 
poverty  of  the  western  nations  in  the 
same  age.  In  their  court,  learning,  which 
the  first  Moslem  had  despised  as  unwar- 
like,  or  rejected  as  profane,  was  held  io 
honour.  *  The  Khalif  Almamdn,  especial  - 
ly,  was  distinguished  for  his  patronage 
of  letters ;  the  philosophical  writmgs  of 
Greece  were  eagerly  sought  and  tranda^ 
ted ;  the  stars  were  numbered,  the  course 
of  the  planets  was  measured ;  the  AraAift- 
ans  improved  upon  the  science  they  bor- 
rowed, and  returned  it  with  abundant  in- 
terest to  Europe  in  the  communicati^ol 
numeral  figures  and  the  intellectual  lan- 
guage of  idgebra.t    Yet  the  merit  of  the 


♦  The  Arabian  writers  date  the  origin  of  tbeir 
literature  (except  those  works  of  fictkm  which  had 
always  been  popular)  from  the  reign  of  Almansor, 
A.  D.  758.— Abulpharagias,  p.  160.    Gibbon,  c.  53* 

t  SeTeral  very  recent  publicatioi^  contain  in- 
teresting details  on  Saracea  1  ititratnre    Beriogton't 
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Abbasekles  h^  been  exaggerated  by  adu- 
lation or  ffratitude.  After  all  the  vague 
praises  of  hireling  poets,  which  have  sonie- 
times  been  repeated  in  Europe,  it  is  very 
rare  to  read  the  history  of  an  eastern 
soverei^  unstained  by  atrocious  crimes. 
No  Christian  government,  except  perhaps 
that  of  Constantinople,  exhibits  such  a 
series  of  tyrants  as  the  khalifs  of  Bagdad, 
if  deeds  of  blood  wrought  through  unbri- 
dled passion,  or  jealous  policy,  may  chal- 
lenge the  name  of  tyranny.  These  are 
iU  redeemed  by  ceremomous  devotion, 
and  acts  of  trimng,  perhaps  ostentatious 
humility ;  or  even  by  the  best  attribute  of 
Mahometan  princes,  a  rigorous  justice  in 
chastising  the  4;>fience8  of  others.  Anec- 
dotes of  this  description  give  as  imperfect 
a  sketch  of  an  oriental  sovereign  as  monk- 
ish chroniclers  sometimes  draw  of  one 
in  Europe,  who  founded  monasteries  and 
obeyed  the  clergy;  though  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  former  are  in  much  bet- 
ter taste. 

Though  the  Abbassides  have  acquired 
more  celebrity,  they  never  attained  the 
real  strength  of  theur  predecessors.  Un- 
der the  last  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah,  one 
command  was  obeyed  almost  along  the 
whole  diameter  of  the  known  world,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Sihon  to  the  utmost  pro- 
montory of  Portugal.  But  the  revolution 
which  changed  the  succession  of  khalifs 
produced  another  not  less  important.  A 
fugitive  of  the  van^mshed  family,  by  name 
Abdalrahman,  arrived  in  Spain;  and  the 
Moslems  of  that  country,  not  sharing  in 
the  prejudices  which  had  stirred  up  the 
Persians  in  favour  of  the  line  of  Abbas, 
and  conscious  that  their  remote  situa- 
tion entitled  them  to  independence,  pro- 
Oepaitioft  claimed  him  Khauf  of  Cordova. 
of»p*in  There  could  be  little  hope  of  re- 
snd  Africa,  dmjinff  go  distant  a  dependance ; 
and  the  example  was  not  unlixely  to  be 
ioutated.  In  the  reign  of  Haroun  Alras- 
chid,  two  principalities  were  formed  in 
Africa;  of  the  A^labites,  who  reigned 
OEver  Tunis  and  Tnpoli ;  and  of  the  Edri- 
sitee,  in  the  western  parts  of  Barbary. 
These  yielded  in  about  a  century  to  the 
Faifeimites,   a   more   powerful  dynasty. 


JAtemr  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Mill's  Histo- 
ry of  HahooiatMUsin,  chap.  ▼!.,  Tumer*8  History 
of  England,  toI.  i.  Harrirs  Philological  Arrange- 
nupoto  i^  perhaps  a  book  better  known ;  and  though 
it  has  since  been  much  excelled,  was  one  of  the 
first  contribntions,  in  our  own  language,  to  this  de> 
partment,  in  which  a  great  deal  yet  remains  for  the 
orieatal  scholars  of  Europe.  Casiri's  admirable 
catalogue  of  Arabic  M8S.  in  the  Escohal  ought 
before  this  to  have  been  followed  up  by  a  more  ac- 
curate examination  of  their  contents  than  it  was 
poasibie  for  him  to  give.  But  sound  literature  and 
m$  SKiirial  *— what  jarring  ideas ! 


who  afterward  estaUished  an  empire  in 
Egypt.* 

The  loss,  however,  of  Spain  and  Africa 
was  the  inevitable  effect  of  that  im- 
mensely extended  dominion,  DeoUiMor 
which  their  separation  alone  iheXhaUft. 
would  not  have  enfeebled.  But  other 
revolutions  awaited  it  at  home.  In  the 
history  of  the  Abbassides  of  Bagdad  we 
read  over  again  the  decline  of  European 
monarchies,  through  their  various  symp- 
toms of  ruin ;  and  nnd  alternate  analogies 
to  the  insults  of  the  barbarians  towards 
imperial  Rome  in  the  fifth  century,  to  the 
personal  insignificance  of  the  Merovin- 
gian  kings,  and  to  the  feudal  usurpations 
that  dismembered  the  inheritance  of 
Charlemagne.  1.  Beyond  the  northeast- 
em  frontier  of  the  Saracen  empire  dwelt 
a  warlike  and  powerful  nation  of  the  Tar- 
tar family,  who  defended  the  independ- 
ence of  Turkestan  ftt)m  the  Sea  of  Aral 
to  the  great  central  chain  of  mountains. 
In  the  wars  which  the  khalifs  or  their 
heutenants  waged  against  them,  many  of 
these  Turks  were  led  into  captivity,  and 
dispersed  over  the  empire.  Their  strength 
and  courage  distinguished  them  among  a 
people  grown  effeminate  by  luxury ;  suid 
that  jealousy  of  disaffection  among  his 
subjects,  so  natural  to  an  eastern  mon- 
arch, mi^ht  be  an  additional  motive  with 
the  Khalif  Motassem  to  form  bodies  of 
guards  out  of  these  prisoners.  But  his 
pohcy  was  fatally  erroneous.  More  rude, 
and  even  more  ferocious  than  the  Arabs, 
they  contemned  the  feebleness  of  the 
khalifate,  while  they  grasped  at  its  rich- 
es. The  son  of  Motassem,  Motawakkel, 
was  murdered  in  his  palace  by  the  barba- 
rians of  the  north ;  and  his  fate  revealed 
the  secret  of  the  empire,  that  the  choice 
of  its  sovereign  had  passed  to  their  slaves. 
Degradation  and  death  were  frequently 
the  lot  of  succeeding  khalifs ;  but,  in  the 
East,  the  son  leaps  ^Idly  on  the  throne 
which  the  blood  of  his  father  has  stained, 
and  the  preetorian  guards  of  Bagdad  rarely 
failed  to  render  a  fallacious  obedience  to 
the  nearest  heir  of  the  house  of  Abbas. 
2.  In  about  one  hundred  years  af^er  the 
introduction  of  the  Turkish  soldiers,  the 
sovereigns  of  Bagdad  sunk  almost,  into 
oblivion.  Al  Radi,  who  died  in  940,  was 
the  last  of  these  that  officiated  in  the 
mosque,  that  commanded  the  forces  in 
person,  that  addressed  the  people  from 
the  pulpit,  that  enjoyed  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  royalty .f    But  he  was  the 


*  For  these  revolutions,  which  It  is  not  veij  easf 
to  fix  in  the  memory,  consult  Cardonne,  woo  has 
made  as  much  of  them  as  the  subject  woul^  bear. 

t  Abuliieda,  p.  261.    Oibbon,  c  52.     Modem 
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first  who  appointed,  instead  of  a  yizier,  a 
new  officer,  a  mayor,  as  it  were,  of  the 
palace,  with  the  title  of  Emir  al  Omra, 
commander  of  conlmanders,  to  whom  he 
delegated  by  compulsion  the  fimctions  of 
his  office.  This  title  was  usually  seized 
by  active  and  martial  spirits ;  it  was  somcr 
times  hereditary,  and  in  effect  irrevoca- 
ble by  the  khalifs,  whose  names  hardly 
appear  afler  this  time  in  oriental  annals. 
3.  During  these  revolutions  of  the  pal- 
ace, every  province  successively  shook 
off  its  allegiance ;  new  principalities  were 
formed  in  S3n:ia  and  Mesopotamia,  as 
well  as  in  Khorasan  and  Persia,  till  the 
dominion  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful was  literally  confined  to  the  city  of 
Bagdad  and  its  adjacent  territory.  For  a 
time,  some  of  these  princes,  who  had 
been  appointed  as  governors  by  the  kha- 
lifs, professed  to  respect  his  supremacy, 
by  naming  him  in  the  public  prayers  and 
upon  the  coin ;  but  these  tokens  of  de- 
pendance  were  gradually  obliterated.* 

Such  is  the  outline  of  Saracenic  his- 
Bevirai  of  tory  for  three  centuries  after 
the  Greek  Mahomet ;  one  age  of  glorious 
Empin.  conquest ;  a  second  of  stationary, 
but  rather  precarious  ffreatness ;  a  third 
of  rapid  decline.  The  Greek  empire 
meanwhile  survived,  and  almost  recov- 
ered from  the  shock  it  had  sustained. 
Besides  the  decline  of  its  enemies,  sev- 
eral circumstances  may  be  enumerated, 
tending  to  its  preservation.  The  mari- 
time province  of  Cilicia  had  been  over- 
run by  the  Mahometans ;  but  between 
this  and  the  lesser  Asia,  Mount  Taurus 
raises  its  massy  buckler,  spreading,  as  a 
natural  bulwark,  from  the  seacoastof  the 
ancient  Pamphylia  to  the  hilly  district  of 
Isauria,  whence  it  extends  in  an  easterly 
direction,  separating  the  Cappadocian  and 
Cilician  plains,  and,  after  throwing  off 
considerable  ridges  to  the  north  and 
Bomh,  connects  itself  with  other  chains 
of  mountains  that  penetrate  far  into  the 
Asiatic  continent.  Beyond  this  barrier 
the  Saracens  formed  no  durable  settle- 
ment, though  the  armies  of  Alraschid 
wasted  the' country  as  far  as  the  Helles- 
pont, and  the  city  of  Amorium  in  Phry- 
gia  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  Al  Mo- 
tassem.  The  position  of  Constantinople, 
chosen  with  a  sagacity  to  which  the 
.course  of  events  almost  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  prescience,  secured  her  from  any 

OniT.  Hist,  toI.  ii.  Al  Radrt  command  of  the 
army  is  only  mentioned  by  the  last. 

•  The  decline  of  the  Saracens  is  fully  discussed 
in  the  52d  chapter  of  Oibbon»  which  is,  in  itself,  a 
complete  philosophical  diasertatioq  open  this  part 
ofbiatonr. 


immediate  danger  on  the  side  of  Asia, 
and  rendered  her  as  little  accessible  to 
an  enemy  as  any  city  which  valour  and 
patriotism  did  not  protect.  Yet,  in  the 
da3rs  of  Arabian  energy,  she  was  twice 
attacked  by  great  naval  armaments  [A.  D. 
668] ;  the  firet  siege,  or  rather  blockade, 
continued  for  seven  years  [A.  D.  716]; 
the  second,  though  snorter,  was  more 
terrible,  and  her  walls,  as  well  as  her 
port,  were  actually  invested  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Khalif  WaJed,  under 
his  brother  Moslema.*  The  final  dis- 
comfiture of  these  assailants  showed  the 
resisting  force  of  the  empire,  or  rather 
of  its  capital ;  but  pertiaps  the  abandon- 
ment of  such  maritime  enterprises  by  the 
Saracens  may  be  in  some  measure  as- 
cribed to  the  removal  of  their  metropohf 
from  Damascus  to  Bagdad.  But  the 
Greeks  in  their  turn  determined  to  dis- 
pute  the  command  of  the  sea.  By  pos- 
sessing the  secret  of  an  inextinguishable 
fire,  they  fought  on  superior  terms :  their 
wealth,  perhaps  their  skill,  enabled  them 
to  employ  larger  and  better  appointed 
vessels;  and  they  ultimately  expelled 
their  enemies  from  the  islands  of  Crete 
and  Cyprus.  By  land  they  were  less  de- 
sirous of  encountering  the  Moslems. 
The  science  of  tactics  is  studied  by  the 
pusillanimous,  like  that  of  medicine  by 
the  sick;  and  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
Leo  and  Constantino,  have  left  written 
treatises  on  the  art  of  avoiding  defeat,  of 

Ctracting  contest,  of  resisting  attack.t 
;  this  timid  policy,  and  even  the  pur- 
chase of  armistices  from  the  Saracens, 
w^re  not  ill  calculated  for  the  state  of 
both  nations ;  while  Constantinople  tern- 
porized,  Bagdad  shook  to  her  founda- 
tions ;  and  the  heirs  of  the  Roman  name 
might  boast  the  immortality  of  their  own 
empire,  when  they  contemplated  the  dis- 
solution of  that  which  had  so  rapidly 
sprung  up  and  perished.  Amid  all  the 
crimes  and  revolutions  of  the  Byzantine 
government,  and  its  history  is  but  a  scries 
of  crimes  and  revolutions,  it  was  never 
dismembered  by  intestine  war ;  a  sedition 
in  the  army,  a  tumult  in  the  theatre,  a 
conspiracy  in  the  palace,  precipitated  a 
monarch  from  the  throne ;  but  the  alle> 
giance  of  Constantinople  was  instantly 
transferred  to  his  successor,  and  the  pmr- 
inces  implicitly  obeyed  the  voice  of  th« 
capital.    The  custom  too  of  partition,  so 

♦  Gibbon,  c.  52. 

t  Idem,  c.  53.  CoQStantinePorphyTogenFh*s,£ 
his  advice  to  his  son  as  to  the  administration  of  the 
empire,  betrays  a  mind  not  ashamed  to  confess 
weakness  anid  cowardice,  and  pleasing  itself  is 
petty  arts  to  elade  the  rapsidty,  or  divide  (he  powei 
I  of  its  < 
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baneful  to  the  Latin  kingdoms,  and  which 
was  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  Sara- 
cens, never  prevailed  in  the  Greek  em- 
pire. It  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  as  vicious  indeed  and  cowardly, 
but  more  wealthy,  more  enUghtened,  and 
far  more  secure  from  its  enemies,  than 
under  the  first  successors  of  Heraclius. 
For  about  one  hundred  years  preceding 
there  had  been  only  partial  wars  with  the 
Mahometan  potentates ;  and  in  these  the 
emperors  seem  gradually  to  have  gained 
the  advantage,  and  to  have  become  more 
frequently  the  aggressors.  [A.  D.  963- 
975.]  But  the  increasing  distractions  of 
the  East  encouraged  two  brave  usurpers, 
Nicephorus  Phocas  and  John  Zimisces, 
to  attempt  the  actual  recovery  of  the  lost 
provinces.  They  carried  the  Roman 
arms  (one  may  use  the  term  with  less  re- 
luctance than  usual)  over  Syria ;  Antioch 
and  Aleppo  were  taken  by  storm,  Damas- 
cus submitted ;  even  the  cities  of  Meso- 
potamia, beyond  the  ancient  boundary  of 
the  Euphrates,  were  added  to  the  trophies 
of  Zimisces,  who  unwillingly  spared  the 
capital  of  the  khalifate.  Aom  such  dis- 
tant conquests  it  was  expedient,  and  in- 
deed necessary,  to  withdraw ;  but  Cilicia 
and  Antioch  were  permanently  restored 
to  the  emmre.  At  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
possessed  the  best  and  greatest  portion 
of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Naples,  a  part 
of  Sicily,  the  whole  Euroi>ean  domimons 
of  the  Ottomans,  the  province  of  Anato- 
lia or  Asia  Minor,  with  some  part  of  Syria 
and  Armenia.* 

These  successes  of  the  Greek  empire 
TbeTv^  ^^^  certainly  much  rather  ducT 
'  to  the  weakness  of  its  enemies, 
than  to  any  revival  of  national  courage 
aokd  vigour;  yet  they  would  probably 
have  been  more  durable,  if  the  contest 
had  been  onl^r  with  the  khalifate,  or  the 
kingdoms  derived  from  it.  But  a  new 
actor  was  to  afP^af  on  the  sta^e  of  Asiat- 
ic tragedy.  The  same  Turkish  nation, 
the  slaves  and  captives  from  which  had 
become  arbiters  of  the  sceptre  of  Bagdad, 
parsed  their  original  limits  of  the  laxartes 
or  Sihon.  The  sultans  of  Gazna,  a  dy- 
nasty whose  splendid  conquests  were  of 
very  short  duration,  had  deemed  it  politic 
to  divide  the  strength  of  these  formidable 
allies,  by  inviting  a  part  of  them  into  Kho- 
rasan.    They  covered  that  fertile  prov- 

•  Gibbon,  c.  52  and  53.  The  latter  of  these 
^aptert  contains  ts  luminoas  a  sketch  of  the  con- 
tfi;kin  of  Greece,  as  the  foraier  does  of  Saracenic 
hbftorj.  Ill  each  the  facts  are  not  grouped  histor- 
ically, according  to  the  order  of  time,  but  philosoph- 
fcaUf,  according  to  their  relations. 


ince  with  their  pastoral  tents,  and  beck- 
oned their  compatriots  to  share  the  rich- 
es of  the  south.  [A.  D.  1038.]  The  Gaz- 
nevidesfell  the  earliest  victims;  TtMirson- 
but  Persia,  violated  in  turn  by  qmws. 
every  conqueror,  was  a  tempting  and  un 
resisting  prey.  Togrol  Bek,  the  foundel 
of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  of  Tiu-ks,  over- 
threw the  family  of  Bowides,  who  had 
long  reigned  at  Ispahan,  respected  the 
pageant  of  Mahometan  sovereignty  in  the 
Khalif  of  Bagdad,  embraced  with  all  his 
tribes  the  religion  of  the  vanquished,  and 
commenced  the  attack  upon  (Christendom 
by  an  irruption  into  Armenia.  [A.  D. 
1071.]  His  nephew  and  successor.  Alp 
Arslan,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  the 
Emperor  Romanus  Diogenes;  and  the 
conquest  of  Asia  Mmor  was  almost  com- 
pleted by  princes  of  the  same  family,  the 
Seljukians  of  R6m,*  who  were  permitted 
by  Malek  Shah,  the  third  sultan  of  the 
Turks,  to  form  an  independent  kingdom. 
Through  their  own  exertions,  and  the 
selfish  impolicy  of  rival  competitors  for 
the  throne  of  Constantinople,  who  barter- 
ed the  strength  of  the  empire  for  assist- 
ance, the  Turks  became  masters  of  the 
Asiatic  cities  and  fortified  passes;  nor 
did  there  seem  any  obstacle  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Europe.f 

In  this  state  of  jeopardy,  the  Greek 
empire  looked  for  aid  to  the  na-  Tbe  first 
tions  of  the  west,  and  received  it  cru»ades 
in  fuller  measure  than  was  expected,  or 
perhaps  desired.  The  deliverance  of 
Constantinople  was  indeed  a  very  sec- 
ondary object  with  the  crusaders.  But  it 
was  necessarily  included  in  their  scheme 
of  operations,  which,  though  they  all 
tended  to  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem, 
must  commence  with  the  first  enemies 
that  lay  on  their  line  of  march.  The 
Turks  were  entirely  defeated,  their  capi- 
tal of  Nice  restored  to  the  empire.  As 
the  Franks  passed  onwards,  the  Emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus  trod  on  their  foot- 
steps, and  secured  to  himself  the  fruits 
for  which  their  enthusiasm  disdained  to 
wait.  He  regained  possession  of  the 
strong  places  on  the  iEgean  shores,  of 
the  defiles  of  Bithynia,  and  of  the  entire 
coast  of  Asia  Minoi,  both  on  the  Euxine 
and  Mediterranean  Seas,  which  the  Turk- 
ish armies,  composed  of  cavalry  and  im- 
used  to  regular  warfare,  could  not  recov- 
er.]:   So  much  must  imdoubtedly  be  as- 


*  Rum,  i.  e.,  country  of  the  Ronisns. 

t  Gibbon,  c.  57.  De  Goignes,  Hist,  des  Huns, 
t.  il.  1. 2. 

t  It  does  not  seem  perfectly  clear  whether  the 
seacoest,  north  and  sooth,  was  reamiezed  to  ths 
empire  during  the  reign  of  Alexias,  or  of  his  gal 
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cribed  to  the  first  cnisade*  But  I  think 
that  the  general  effect  of  these  expedi- 
tions has  been  overrated  by  those  who 
consider  them  as  having  permanently  re- 
ProflfTMt  or  tarded  the  progress  of  the  Turk- 
chaGredu.  ig^  power.  The  Christians  in 
Palestine  and  Syria  were  hardly  in  con- 
tact with  the  Seljukian  kingdom  of  Rihn, 
the  only  enemies  of  the  empire ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  perceive  that  their  small  and 
feeble  principalities,  engaged  commonly 
in  defending  themselves  against  the  Ma- 
hometan pnnces  of  Mesopotamia,  or  the 
Fatimite  khalifs  of  Egypt,  could  obstruct 
the  arms  of  a  sovereign  of  Iconium  upon 
the  Mseander  or  the  Halys.  Other  causes 
are  adequate  to  explain  the  equipoise  in 
which  the  balance  of  dominion  m  Ana- 
tolia was  kept  during  the  twelfth  century ; 
the  valour  and  activity  of  the  two  Com- 
neni,  John  and  Manuel,  especially  the 
former;  and  the  frequent  partitions  and 
intern  il  feuds,  through  which  the  Selju- 
kians  of  Iconium,  like  all  other  oriental 
governments,  became  incapable  of  for- 
eign aggression. 

But  whatever  obligation  might  be  due 
CapAre  of  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  crusaders  from  the 
conatanti-  eastcm  empire  was  cancelled  by 
the'Luiiu.  *^^^'  descendants  one  hundred 
years  afterward,  when  the  fourth 
in  number  of  those  expeditions  was  turn- 
ed to  the  subjugation  of  Constantinople 
itself.  One  of  those  domestic  revolu- 
tions which  occur  perpetually  in  B3rzan- 
tine  history,  had  placea  a  usurper  on  the 
imperial  throne.  The  lawful  monarch 
was  condemned  to  blindness  and  a  pris- 
on ;  but  the  heir  escaped  to  recount  his 
misfortunes  to  the  fieet  and  army  of  cru- 
saders, assembled  in  the  Dalmatian  port 
of  Zara.  [A.  D.  1202.]  This  armament 
had  been  collected  for  the  usual  purposes, 
and  through  the  usual  motives,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  of  a  crusade ;  the  military 
force  chiefly  consisted  of  French  nobles ; 
the  naval  was  supplied  by  the  republic 
of  Venice,  whose  do^e  commanded  per- 
sonallv  in  the  expedition.  It  was  not  ap 
parently  consistent  with  the  primary  ob- 

iect  of  retrieving  the  Christian  affairs  in 
Palestine,  to  interfere  in  the  government 
of  a  Christian  empire ;  but  the  tempta- 
tion of  punishing  a  faithless  people,  and 
the  hope  of  assistance  in  their  subsequent 
operations,  prevaOed.  They  turned  their 
orows  up  the  Archipelago ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  vast  population  and  defen- 
sible strength  of  Constantinople,  compell- 
ed the  usurper  to  fly,  and  the  citizens  to 


ttnt  801)  John  Comnenns.    But  the  doabt  is  hud- 
•/  worth  DottciDf  . 


surrender.     But  anunosities  springing 
from  religious  schism  and  national  ietf 
OUST  were  not  likely  to  be  allayed  by 
such  remedies ;  the  Greeks,  wounded  in 
their  pride  and  bigotry,  regarded  the  legit- 
imate emperor  as  a  creature  of  their  ene-> 
mies,  ready  to  sacrifice  their  church,  a 
stipulated  condition  of  his  restoration,  to 
that  of  Rome.    In  a  few  months  a  new 
sedition  and  conspiracy  raised  another 
usurper,  in  defiance  of  the  crusaders*  amiy 
encamped  without  the  walls.     [A.  D. 
1204.]   The  sieffe  instantly  recommeih 
ced ;  and  after  three  months  the  city  of 
Constantinople  was  taken  by  storm.  The 
tale  of  pillage  and  murder  is  always  uni^ . 
form ;  but  the  calamities  of  ancient  cajM* 
tals,  like  those  of  the  great,  impress  ot 
more  forcibly.     Even  now  we  sympa- 
thize  with  the  virgin  majesty  of  Constan- 
tinople, decked  with  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  ages,  and  resplendent  with  the 
monuments  of  Roman  empire  and  of  Gre- 
cian art.    Her  populousness  is  estimated 
beyond  credibilitv:  ten,  twenty,  thirtv- 
fold  that  of  London  or  Paris ;  certainly 
far  beyond  the  united  cajMtals  of  aU  Eu- 
ropean kingdoms  in  that  age.*    In  mag- 
nificence she  excelled  them  more  than 
in  numbers;    instead  of  the  thatehed 
roofs,  the  mud  walls,  the  narrow  streets, 
the  pitiful  buildings  of  those  cities,  she 
had  marble  and  gilded  palaces,  churches 
and  monasteries,  the  works  of  skilfid  a^ 
chitects,  through  nine  centuries,  gradual 
ly  sliding  from  the  severity  of  anctenl 
taste  into  the  more  various  and  brilliani 
combinations  of  eastern  fancy.f    In  the 
libraries  of  Constantinople  were  coUeet 
ed  the  remains  of  Grecian  learning ;  her 
forum  and  hippodrome  were  decorat^ 
with  those  of  Grecian  sculpture ;  but  nei- 
ther would  be  spared  by  undistiaguishing 
rapine ;  nor  were  the  cbiefs  of  the  era* 
saders  more  able  to  appreciate  the  tost 
than  their  soldiery.    Four  horses,  that 


*  Ville  Hardouin  reckona  the  inhabitants  of  Coo 
atantinople  at  quatre  cens  mil  bommesou  plus,  bf 
which  uibbon  underetanda  him  to  mean  m«n  of  a 
military  ago.  Le  Beau  allowa  a  miltion  far  the 
whole  population.— Gibbon,  toL  xi.,  p.  213.  Wo 
shoaM  probably  rate  London,  in  1204.  too  high  at 
40,000  aoula.  Paria  had  bec«  enlarged  b?  Philip 
Angnatna,  and  stood  on  more  ground  than  London. 
— Delamare  anr  la  Police,  t.  i^  p.  76. 

t  O  onanta  ciTitas,  exclaima  Folk  of  Chartias  f 
handrea  years  before,  nobilis  et  df«ora  1  qoot  smv 
nasteria  qnotqoe  palatia  sunt  in  eA,  opere  nere 
fabrefacta !  qooi  etiam  in  plateis  Tel  m  vicia  opera 
ad  apectandom  mirabtlia!  Tsdium  est  qoidem 
magnum  recitare,  quanta  ait  ibi  opulentia  bcBOram 
omnium,  auri  et  ar^ti,  pallioram  multifoniiiQai, 
sacranimque  reliquiarum.  Omni  etiam  tempoi» 
navigio  frequenti  cuncta  hominum  necessaha  iUa4 
afTeruntur.— Du  Chesne,  Scrip  Reram  Galllca 
rum,  t  iT.,  p.  822. 
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breathe  in  ^e  brass  of  Lysippus,  were 
removed  from  Constantinople  to  the 
sqoare  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice ;  destined 
again  to  become  the  trophies  of  war,  and 
to  follow  the  alternate  revolutions  of  con- 
cniest  But  we  learn  from  a  contemporary 
Greek  to  deplore  the  fate  of  many  other 
pieces  of  sculpture,  which  were  destroy- 
ed in  wantonness,  or  even  coined  into 
brass  money.* 

The  lawful  emperor  and  his  son  had 
PintuoD  of  perished  in  the  rebellion  that 
itecnpire.  g^ye   occasion    to  this  catas- 
trophe; and  there  remained  no  right  to 
inteifere  with  that  of  conquest.    But  the 
Latins  were   a  promiscuous  multitude, 
and  what  their  mdependent  valour  had 
earned  was  not  to  be  transferred  to  a 
single  master.    Though  the  naitie  of  em- 
peror seemed  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Constantinople,  the  unity  of  de- 
spotic power  was  very  foreign  to  the 
Srinciples  and  the  interests  of  the  crusa- 
ers.     In  their  selfish  schemes  of  ag- 
grandizement they  tore  in  pieces  the 
Greek  empire.    One  fourth  only  was  al- 
lotted to  the  emperor,  three  eiehths  were 
the  share  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  and 
tbe  remainder  was  divided  among  the 
chiefs.     Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  ob- 
tained the  imperial  title,  with  the  feudal' 
sovereignty  over  the  minor  principaiities. 
A  monarchy  thus  dismembered  had  little 
prospect  of  honour  or  durabiUty.    The 
Latin  emperors  of  Constantinople  were 
more  contemptible  and  unfortunate,  not 
BO  much  from  personal  character  as  po- 
Htical  weakness,  than  their  predecessors ; 
their  Tarsals  rebelled  against  sovereigns 
not  more  powerful  than  themselves ;  the 
Bulgarians,  a  nation  who,  after  being 
i(mg  formidable,  had  been  subdued  by  the 
imperial  arms,  and  only  recovered  inde- 
pendence on  the  eve  of  the  Latin  con- 
qoeet,  insulted  their  capital ;  the  Greeks 
The  QnAB  ^^^^^  them  with  silent  hatred, 
and  hailed  the  dawninf^  deliver- 
ance from  the  Asiatic  coast. 
On  that  side  of  the  Bosphoros, 
the  Latin  usurpation  was  scarcely  for  a 
moment  acknowledged;    Nice  became 
the  seat  of  a  Greek  dynasty,  who  reigned 
with  honour  as  far  as  the  Meander ;  and 
crossing  into  Europe,  after  having  estab- 
H  Aed  uieir  domimon  throughout  Romar 
nia  and  other  provinces  [A.  D.  1261],  ex- 
pelled the  last  Latin  emperors  from  Con- 
stantinople in  less  than  sixty  years  from 
He  eaptnre. 

During  the  reign  of  these  Greeks  at 
Wiee,  they  had  fortunately  little  to  dread 

•  Gibbon,  c.  00. 


on  the  side  of  their  former  enemies,  and 
were  generally  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  Seljukians  of  Iconium.  Ttat 
monarchy  indeed  had  sufficient  objects 
of  apprehension  for  itself.  Their  own 
example  in  changing  the  up-  invutoMor 
land  plains  of  Tartary  for  the  A«a  by  um 
cultivated  valleys  of  the  south  ^■'^waiMw 
was  imitated  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
two  successive  hordes  of  northern  bar- 
barians. The  Karismians,  whose  tents 
had  been  pitched  on  the  lower  Oxus  and 
Caspian  Sea,  availed  themselves  of  the 
declme  of  the  Turkish  power  to  establish 
their  dominion  in  Persia,  and  menaced, 
though  they  did  not  overthrow,  the  king- 
dom of  Iconium.  A  more  tremendous 
storm  ensued  in  the  irruption  a-^h^,-!. 
of  Moguls  under  the  sons  of  ^^ 
Zingis  Khan.  From  the  farthest  regions 
of  Chinese  Tartary  issued  a  race  more 
fierce  and  destitute  of  civilization  than 
those  who  had  preceded,  whose  numbers 
were  told  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
whose  only  test  of  victory  was  devasta- 
tion. [A.  D.  1218-1272.]  AU  Asia,  from 
the  Sea  of  China  to  the  Euxine,  wasted 
beneath  the  locusts  of  the  north.  They 
annihilated  the  phantom  of  authori^ 
which  still  lingered  with  the  name  of 
khalif  at  Bagdad.  They  reduced  into  de- 
pendance,  and  finally  subverted,  the  Sel- 
jukian  dynasty  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Ico- 
nium. The  Turks  of  the  latter  kingdom 
betook  themselves  to  the  mountainous 
country,  where  they  formed  several  petty 
principalities,  which  subsisted  by  incur- 
sions into  the  territory  of  the  Moguls  or 
Greeks.  The  chief  of  one  of  these,  na- 
med Othman,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  [A.  D.  1209],  penetrated  into  the 
province  of  Bithynia,  frOm  which  his 
posterity  were  never  to  withdraw.* 

The  empire  of  Constantinople  had  nev- 
er recovered  the  blow  it  receiv-  j)^|„|„- 
ed  at  the  hands  of  the  Latins,  state  or  tU 
Most  of  the  islands  in  the  Archi-  O'**  •»• 
pelago,  and  the  provmces  of  ^^ 
proper  Greece  from  Thessaly  southward, 
were  still  possessed  by  those  invaders. 
The  wealth  and  naval  power  of  the  em« 
pire  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
maritime  republics ;  Venice,  Genoa,  Pi- 
sa, and  Barcelona  were  enriched  by  a 
commerce  which  they  carried  on  as  in- 
dependent states  witmn  the  precincts  of 
Constantinople,  scarcely  deigning  to  so- 
licit the  permission  or  recognise  the  su- 
premacy of  its  master.  [A.  D.  1352.]  In 
a  great  battle  fought  under  the  walls  of 


*  DeOuignet,  Hist,  des  Huns,  t  01,115.    Otb 
boii,c.64. 
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the  city  between  the  Venetian  and  Gen- 
oese fleets,  the  weight  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, in  Gibbon^s  expression,  was  scarce- 
ly felt  in  the  balance  of  these  opulent 
and  powerful  republics.  Eight  galleys 
were  the  contribution  of  the  Emperor 
Cantacuzene  to  his  Venetian  allies ;  and 
upon  their  defeat  he  submitted  to  the  ig- 
nominy of  excluding  them  for  ever  from 
trading  in  his  dominions.  Meantime  the 
remains  of  the  empire  in  Asia  were  seiz- 
ed by  the  independent  Turkish  dynasties, 
TiM  ouo-  of  which  the  most  illustrious,  that 
■»*"■•  of  the  Ottomans,  occupied  the 
province  of  Bithynia.  [A.  D.  1341.]  In- 
vited by  a  Byzantine  faction  into  Europe, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
ury,  they  fixed  themselves  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital,  and  in  the  thirty 
years^  reign  of  Amurath  I.,  subdued,  with 
little  resistance,  the  province  of  Roma- 
nia, and  the  small  i/hristian  kingdoms 
that  had  been  formed  on  the  lower  Dan- 
ube. Bajazet,  the  successor  of  Amurath, 
reduced  the  independent  emirs  of  Anato- 
lia to  subjection,  and,  after  long  threaten- 
ing Constantinople,  invested  it  by  sea 
and  land.  [A.  D.  1396.]  The  Greeks 
called  loudly  upon  their  brethren  of  the 
west  for  aid  against  the  common  enemy 
of  Christendom ;  but  the  flower  of  French 
chivalry  had  been  slain  or  taken  in  the 
battle  of  Nicopolis  in  Bulgaria,*  where 
the  Kin^  of  Hungary,  notwithstanding 
the  heroism  of  these  volunteers,  was  en- 
tirely defeated  by  Bajazet.  The  Empe- 
ror Manuel  left  liis  capital  with  a  faint 
hope  of  exciting  the  courts  of  Europe 
to  some  decided  eflbrts,  by  personal  rep- 
resentations of  the  danger;  and,  during 
his  absence,  Constantinople  was  saved, 
not  by  a  friend,  indeed,  but  by  a  power 
more  formidable  to  her  enemies  than  to 
herself. 

The  loose  masses  of  mankind,  that 
TbeTarun  without  laws,  agriculture,  or 
•r  Mofvisof  fixed  dwellings,  overspread  the 
'™"''*  vast  central  regions  of  Asia, 
have  at  various  times  been  impelled,  by 
necessity  of  subsistence,  or  through  the 

*  The  Hungarians  fled  in  this  battle,  and  desert- 
ed their  allies,  according  to  the  Memoires  de  Bou- 
cicaut,  c.  25.  But  Froisaart,  who  seems  a  fairer 
authority,  imputes  the  defeat  to  the  rashness  of  the 
French.— Part  iv.,  ch.  79.  The  Count  de  Nevers 
(Jean  Sana  Peur,  afterward  Duke  of  Burgundy), 
who  commanded  the  French,  was  made  prisoner 
with  others  of  the  royal  blood,  and  ransomed  at  a 
Tery  high  price.  Many  of  eminent  birth  and  merit 
were  put  U>  death ;  a  fate  from  which  Boucicaut 
waa  saved  by  the  interference  of  the  Count  de 
Nevers,  who  might  better  himself  have  perished 
with  honour  on  tb^t  occasion,  than  survived  to 
phiofe  hts  coontry  jito  civil  war,  and  his  name 
intoinlamy. 


casual  appearance  of  a  commanding  ge 
nius,  upon  the  domain  of  culture  and  m 
ilization.    Two  principal  roads  connect 
the  nations  of  Tartary  with  those  of  th« 
west  and  south ;  the  one  into  Europe, 
along  the  Sea  of  Azoph,  and  northeni 
coast  of  the  Euxine;  the  other  across 
the  interval  between  the  Bukharian  rnoun* 
tains  and  the  Caspian  into  Persia.    Fom 
times  at  lea^t  within  the  period  of  authen- 
tic history,  the  Scythian  tribes  have  ta- 
ken the  former  course,  and  poured  them- 
selves into  Europe,  but  each  wave  waa 
less  effectual  than  the  preceding.    The 
first  of  these  was  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  for  we  may  range  those  n^pid" 
ly  successive  migrations  of  the  Goths 
and  Huns  together,  when   the  Roman 
empire  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  only 
boundary  of  barbarian  conquest  yvas  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  upon  the  shores  of  Portu- 
gal.   The  second  wave  came  on  with 
the   Hungarians  in  the  tenth  century, 
whose  .ravages  extended  as  far  as  the 
southern  provinces  of  France.     A  third 
attack  was  sustained  from  the  Moguls 
under  the  children  of  Zingis,  at  the  same 
period  as  that  which  overwhelmed  Persia. 
The  Russian  monarchy  was  destroyed  in 
this  invasion,  and  for  two  hundred  years 
that  great  country  lay  prostrate  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Tartars.    As  they  advanced, 
Poland  and  Hungary  gave  little  opposi- 
tion ;  and  the  farthest  nations  of  Europe 
were  appalled  by  the  tempest.    But  Ger- 
many was  no  longer  as  she  had  been  in 
the  anarchy  of  the  tenth   century;  the 
Moguls  were  unused  to  resistance,  and 
still  less  inclined  to  regular  warfare ;  thev 
retired  before  the  Emperor  Frederick  if. 
[A.  D.  1245],  and  the  utmost  points  of 
their  western  invasion  were  the  cities  of 
Lignitz,  in  Silesia,  and  Neustadt,  in  Aus- 
tria.   In  the  fourth  and  last  aggression 
of  the  Tartars,  their  progress  in  Europe 
is  hardly  perceptible;  the  Moguls  of  Ti- 
mur*s  army  could  only  boast  the  destruc- 
tion of  Azoph,  and  the  pillage  of  some 
Russian  provinces.    Timur,   the   sover- 
eign of  these  Moguls,  and    founder  of 
their  second  dynasty,  which   has  been 
more  permanent  and  celebrated  than  thai 
of  Zingis,  had  been  the  prince  of  a  small 
tribe  in  Transoxiana,  between  the  Gihon 
and  Sirr,  the  doubtfid  frontier  of  settled 
and  pastoral  nations.^  His  own  energy 
and  the  weakness  of  his  neighbours  arr 
sufficient  to  explain  the    revolution  he 
effected.    Like  former  conquerors,  To- 
grol  Bek  and  Zingis,  he  chose  the  road 
through  Persia;  and,  meeting  little  re* 
sistance  from  the  disordered  govemmentt 
of  Asia,  extended  his  empire  on  one  side 
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to  the  Syrian  coast,  ti  hile  by  successes 
still  more  renowned,  though  not  belong- 
ing to  this  place^  it  reached  on  the  other 
to  the  heart  of  Hindostan.  In  his  old 
a^e,  the  restlessness  of  ambition  impelled 
him  against  the  Turks  of  Anatolia.  Ba- 
jazet  hastened  from  tlie  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople to  a  more  perilous  contest:  his 
Defetf  of  defeat  and  captivity,  m  the  plains 
B^^««  of  Angora  [A.  D.  1402],  clouded 
for  a  time  the  Ottoman  crescent,  and 
preserved  the  wreck  of  the  Greek  empire 
for  fifty  years  longer. 

The  Moguls  <hd  not  improve  their 
Dwifor  of  victory ;  in  the  western  parts  of 
Comtan-  Asia,  as  in  Hindostan,  Timur  was 
**■***••  but  a  barbarian  destroyer,  though 
at  Samarcand  a  sovereign  and  a  legisla- 
tor. He  gave  up  Anatolia  to  the  ^ons  of 
Bajazet;  but  the  unity  of  their  power 
was  broken ;  and  the  Ottoman  kingdom, 
like  those  which  had  preceded,  experien- 
ced the  evils  of  partition  and  mutual  ani- 
mosity. For  about  twenty  years  an  op- 
portunity was  given  to  the  Greeks  of  re- 
covering part  of  their  losses;  but  they 
were  incapable  of  making  the  best  use  of 
this  advantage,  and  though  they  regained 
possession  of  part  of  Romania,  did  not  ex- 
tirpate a  strong  Turkish  colony  that  held 
the  city  of  Gallipoh  in  the  Chersonesus. 
[A.  D.  1421.]  When  Amurath  H.,  there- 
fore, reunited  imder  his  vigorous  scep- 
tre the  Ottoman  monarchy,  Constantino- 
ple was  exposed  to  another  siege  and 
to  fresh  losses.  Her  walls,  however, 
repelled  the  enemv;  and,  during  the 
reign  of  Amurath,  she  had  leisure  to  re- 
peat those  signals  of  distress  which  the 
princes  of  Christendom  refused  to  ob- 
serve. The  situation  of  Europe  was  in- 
deed sufficiently  inauspicious :  France, 
the  original  country  of  the  crusades  and  of 
chivalry,  was  involved  in  foreign  and  do- 
mestic war;  while  a  schism,  apparently 
interminable,  rent  the  bosom  of  the  Latin 
church,  and  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the 
only  power  that  could  unite  and  animate 
its  disciples  in  a  reU^^ous  war.  Even 
when  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  best  dis- 
posed to  rescue  Constantinople  from  de- 
struction, it  was  rather  as  masters  than 
as  allies  that  they  would  interfere ;  their 
ungenerous  bigoti^r,  or  rather  pride,  dic- 
tated the  submission  of  her  church,  and 
the  renunciation  of  her  favourite  article 
of  distinctive  faith.  The  Greeks  yielded 
with  reluctance  and  insincerity  in  the 
Gouncil  of  Florenos ;  but  soon  rescinded 
their  treaty  of  union.  Eugenius  IV.  pro- 
fored 


dantly  employed  in  self-defence.    [AD 
1444.] 

The  two  monarchies  which  have  sue 
cessively  held  their  seat  in  the  city  of 
Consiantine,  may  be  contrasted  in  the 
circumstances  of  their  decline.  In  the 
present  day  we  anticipate,  with  an  assu- 
rance that  none  can  deem  extravagant, 
the  approaching  subversion  of  the  Otto- 
man power;  but  the  signs  of  internal 
weakness  have  not  yet  been  confirmed 
by  the  dismemberment  of  provinces ;  and 
the  arch  of  dominion,  that  long  since  has 
seemed  nodding  to  its  fall,  and  totters  at 
every  blast  of  the  north,  still  rests  upon 
the  landmarks  of  ancient  conquest,  and 
spans  the  ample  regions  from  Bagdad  to 
Belgrade.  Far  different  were  the  events 
that  preceded  the  dissolution  of  the  Greek 
empire.  Every  province  was  in  turn  sub- 
dued ;  every  city  opened  her  gates  ^^  ^^ 
to  the  conqueror ;  the  limbs  were 
lopped  off  one  by  one ;  but  the  pulse  still 
beat  at  the  heart,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  name  was  ultimately  confined  to 
the  walls  of  Constantinople.  Before  Ma- 
homet n.  planted  his  cannon  against 
them,  he  had  completed  every  smaller 
conquest,  and  deprived  the  expiring  em- 
pire of  every  hope  of  succour  or  delay. 
It  was  necessary  that  Constantinople 
should  fall ;  but  the  magnanimous  resigna^ 
tion  of  her  emperor  ^stows  an  honour 
upon  her  fall  which  her  prosperity  sel- 
dom earned.  The  long  deferred  but  in- 
evitable  moment  arrived  [A.  D.  1453], 
and  the  last  of  the  Cesars  (I  will  not  say 
of  the  Palaeologi)  folded  Jound  him  the 
imperial  mantle,  and  remembered  the 
name  which  he  represented  in  the  dignity 
of  heroic  death.  It  is  thus  that  the  intel- 
lectual principle,  when  enfeebled  by  dis- 
ease or  age,  is  said  to  rally  its  energies 
in  the  presence  of  death,  and  to  pour  the 
radiance  of  unclouded  reason  around  the 
last  struggles  of  dissolution. 

Though  the  fate  of  Constantinople  had' 
been  protracted  beyond  all  rea-  Alarm  ex- 
sonable  expectation,  the  actual  ciwdbyit 
intelligence  operated  like  that  *»  Europe, 
of  sudden  calamity.  A  sentiment  of 
consternation,  perhaps  of  self-reproach, 
thrilled  to  the  heart  of  Christendom. 
There  seemed  no  longer  any  thing  to 
divert  the  Ottoman  armies  from  Hunga- 
ry ;  and,  if  Hungary  should  be  subdued,  it 
was  evident  that  both  Italy  and  the  Gei- 
mai}  empire  were  exposed  to  invasion.* 


*  Sive  vincitur  Hangaria,  sive  coacta  jnngitar 


a  short  .^version  5n  the  side  of  ■2^;r«OThii'u';'<iZ"'^„rndS.'iSi 
Hungary ;  but  after  the  unfortunate  bat-    syi^.^  p.  ere.    Thw  ia  part  of  a  diacoaraeprotumii 
•le  of  Wama,  the  Hungarians  were  abun- 1  ced  by  iEoeaa  SyWiaa  before  the  diet  of  Fnokfioit 
B  3 
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A  general  union  of  Christian  powers  was 
required  to  withstand  this  common  ene- 
my. But  the  popes,  who  had  so  often 
armed  them  against  each  other,  wasted 
their  spiritual  and  political  counsels  in 
attempting  to  restore  unanimity.     War 

'  was  proclaimed  against  the  Turks  at  the 
diet  of  Frankfort,  in  1454 ;  but  no  efforts 
were  made  to  carry  the  menace  into  ex- 
ecution. No  prince  could  have  sat  on 
the  imperial  throne  more  unfitted  for  the 
emergency  than  Frederick  III. ;  his  mean 
spirit  and  narrow  capacity  exposed  him 
to  the  contempt  of  mankind ;  his  avarice 
and  duplicity  ensured  the  hatred  of  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary.  During  the  papacy  of 
Pius  II.,  whose  heart  was  thoroughly  en- 
gaged in  this  legitimate  crusade,  a  more 
specious  attempt  was  made  by  convening 
a  European  congress  at  Mantua.  Almost 
all  the  sovereigns  attended  by  their  en- 
voys ;  it  was  concluded  that  50,000  men- 
a^arms  should  be  raised,  and  a  tax  levied 
for  three  years  of  one  tenth  from  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy,  one  thirtieth  from 
those  of  the  laity,  and  one  twentieth  from 
the  capital  of  the  Jews.*  Pius  engaged 
to  head  this  armament  in  person;  but 
when  he  appeared  next  year  at  Ancona, 
the  appointed  place  of  embarcation,  the 
princes  had  failed  in  all  their  promises  of 
men  and  money ;  and  he  found  ordy  a  head- 

*  long  crowd  of  adventurers,  destitute  of 
every  necessary,  and  expecting  to  be  fed 
and  paid  at  the  pope's  ejn>ense.  It  was 
not  by  such  a  body  that  Mahomet  could 
be  expelled  from  Constantinople.  If  the 
Christian  sovereigns  had  given  a  steady 
and  sincere  co-operation,  the  contest 
would  still  have  been  arduous  and  uucer- 
instiiaiion  of  tain.  In  the  early  crusades, 
JanizariM.  the  superiority  of  arms,  of  skill, 
and  even  of  discipline,  had  been  uniform- 
ly on  the  side  of  Europe.  But  the  pres- 
ent chrcumstances  were  far  from  similar. 
An  institution,  begun  by  the  first  and  per- 
fected by  the  second  Amurath,  had  given 
10  the  Turkish  armies,  what  their  enemies 
still  wanted,  mihtary  subordination  and 
veteran  experience.    Aware,  as  it  seems, 


which,  though  too  declamatory,  like  moat  of  hia 
whtinga,  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  state  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  impression  produced  by  that 
calamity.  Spondanus,  ad  an.  1454,  has  given  large 
extracts  from  this  oration. 

*  Spondanus.  Neither  Charles  VII.,  nor  even 
Philip  of  Burgundy,  who  had  made  the  loudest 
professions,  and  pledged  himself  in  a  fantastic  pa- 
geant at  his  court,  soon  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople! to  undertake  this  crusade,  was  sincere 
in  his  promises.  The  former  pretended  apprehen- 
sions of  invasion  from  England,  as  an  excuse  for 
sendjng  no  troops ;  which,  considering  th«  situation 
ofEiMrfand  m  1450,  wae  a  bold  attempt  open  the 
credulity  of  mankind. 


of  the  real  superiority  of  Europeans  in 
war,  these  sultans  selected  the  stoutest 
youths  from  their  Bulgarian,  Servian,  or 
Albanian  captives,  who  were  educated  iD 
habits  of  martial  discipline,  and  formed 
into  a  regular  force  witn  the  name  of  Jan- 
izaries. After  conquest  had  put  an  end 
to  personal  captivity,  a  tax  of  every  fifth 
male  child  was  raised  upon  the  Christian 
population  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
arm  of  Europe  was  thus  turned  upon  her- 
self;  and  the  western  nations  must  have 
contended  with  troops  of  hereditary  ro- 
bustness and  intrepidity,  whose  emulous 
enthusiasm  for  the  country  that  had  adopt- 
ed them  was  controlled  by  habitual  obe- 
dience to  their  commanders.* 

Yet,  forty  years  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  at  the  epoch  of  Charles 
VIII.'s  expedition  into  Italy,  the  just  ap- 
prehensions of  European  statesmen  might 
have  gradually  subsided.  Except  the 
Morea,  Negropont,  and  a  few  other  un- 
important conquests,  no  real  ^u 
progress  had  been  made  by  ^•^ 
the  Ottomans.  Mahomet  XL 
had  been  kept  at  bay  by  the  Hungarians; 
he  had  been  repulsed  with  some  ignomi- 
ny by  the  knights  of  St.  John  from  the 
Island  of  Rhodes.    A  petty  chieftaiD*de- 

*  In  the  long  declamation  of  ^neas  Sylvius  be* 
fore  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  in  1454,  he  has  the  follow 
ing  contrast  between  the  European  and  Turkish 
mUitia ;  a  good  specimen  of  Uie  artifice  with  whidi 
an  ingenious  orator  can  disguise  the  truth,  while 
he  seems  to  be  stating  it  most  precieely.  Confer- 
amus  nunc  Turcos  et  vos  invicem ;  et  quid  speran 
dum  sit,  si  cum  illis  pugnetis,  examinemos.  Vos 
nati  ad  arma,  illi  tracU.  Vos  annati,  illi  inermss; 
▼06  gladios  versatis,  iUi  cultris  nluntur ;  vos  bslis- 
tas  tenditis,  illi  arcus  trahunt;  vos  lorica  thoi^ 
cesque  protegunt,  illos  culcitra  tegit :  vos  equoe  re- 

Sitis,  ill]  ab  equis  reguntur ;  vos  nobiles  in  belhim 
ucitis,  illi  senros  aut  artifices  cogunt,  &c.  &c.,  p. 
685.  This,  however,  had  little  effect  upon  the 
hearers,  who  were  better  judges  of  military  affiUn 
than  the  secretary  of  Frederick  III.  Pius  11.,  o. 
iEneas  Sylvius,  was  a  livelv  writer  and  a  skilful  m- 
triguer.  Long  experience  bad  giTen  him  a  coosd- 
erable  insight  into  European  pohtics  ;  and  his 
views  are  usually  clear  and  sensible,  Thongh  not 
so  learned  as  some  popes,  he  knevr  moeh  better 
what  was  going  forward  in  his  owm  time.  Bat  tJie 
vanity  of  displaying  his  eloquence  betrayed  him  into 
a  strange  fofiy,  when  he  addressed  a  yery  hang  let- 
ter to  Mahomet  II.,  explaining  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  urging  him  to  be  baptized;  in  which  ca9e,w 
far  from  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  he 
would  gladly  make  use  of  their  power  to  recovtt 
the  rights  of  the  church.  Some  or  his  inducements 
are  curious,  and  must,  if  made  pubKc,  have  beao 
highly  gratifying  to  his  friend  Frederick  IIL  Quip 
pe  ut  arbitramnr,  si  Christianns  fuisses,  mortoo 
Ladislao  Ungartsi  et  Bohemia  rege,  nemo  prster 
te  sua  regna  fuisset  adeptus.  Sperassent  Ungarl 
post  diutoma  bellorum  mala  sub  tuo  regimine  pa 
cem,  et  illos  Bohemi  secuti  fuissent ;  aed  cqih 
esses  nostra  religi-^nis  hostis,  elsfenint  Uagsii 
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fled  this  mighty  conqueror  for  twenty 
3rears  in  the  mountains  of  Epirus ;  and 
the  perseyerinff  courage  of  his  desulto- 
ry warfare  wiui  such  trifling  resources, 
and  so  little  prospect  of  ultimate  success, 
may  justify  the  exaggerated  admiration 
with  which  his  contemporaries  honoured 
the  names  of  Scanderbeg.  Once  only 
the  crescent  was  displayed  on  the  Gala- 
Ofrian  coast  [A.  D.  1480] ;  but  the  city  of 
OCranto  remained  but  a  year  in  the  pos- 


session of  Mahomet.  On  his  death  a  dis 
puted  succession  involved  his  children  in 
civil  war.  Bajazet,  the  eldest,  obtauii^ 
the  victory ;  but  his  rival  brother  Zizim 
fled  to  Rhodes,  from  whence  he  was  re- 
moved to  France,  and  afterward  to  Rome. 
Apprehensions  of  this  exiled  prince  seem 
to  have  dictated  a  pacific  policy  to  the 
reigning  sultan,  whose  character  did  not 
possess  the  usual  energy  of  Ottoman 
sovereigns. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
HISTORY  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  POWER  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


W«ahli  of  the  Clergy— its  Sources.— Encroach- 
ments on  Ecclesiastical  Property— their  Juris- 
diction — arbitrative  —  coerchre — their  Political 
Power.  —  Supremacy  of  the  Crown.  —  Charle- 
magne.—Change  after  bis  Death,  snd  Encroach- 
ments of  the  Church  in  the  ninth  Century.— Pri- 
macy of  the  See  of  Rome— iu'  early  Stage.— 
Gregory  I.— Council  of  Frankfort— false  Decre- 
tals.-Progress  of  Papal  Authority.— Effects  of 
EKcommunication.  — Lothaire. —  State  of  the 
Church  in  the  tenth  Centurv.  — Marriage  of 
Priests.  —  Simony.—  Episcopal  Elections.— Im- 
perial Authority  orer  the  Popes.- Disputes  con- 
ceming  Investitures.— Gregory  VII.  snd  Henry 
IV.— Concordat  of  Calixtus.- Election  bv  Chap- 
ters—general System  of  Gregory  VII.— Progress 
ol  Papal  usurpations  in  the  twelfth  Century.— 
Innocent  1 11.— his  Character  and  Schemes— con- 
tinnal  Progress  of  the  Papacy.— Canon  Law. — 
Mendicant  Orders— dispensing  Power.— Taxa- 
tion of  the  Clergy  by  the  Popes.- Encroachments 
on  Rights  of  Patronage.— Mandats,  Reserves, 
ftc— General  Disaffection  towards  the  See  of 
Rome  in  the  thirteenth  oentury.— Progress  of 
Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction.  — Immunity  of  the 
Clergy  in  Criminal  Cases.— Restraints  imposed 
upon  their  Jurisdiction— upon  their  Acquisition 
Of  Property.— Boni&ce  VIII.— his  Quarrel  with 
PhiHp  the  Fair— its  Termination.-7-Gradual  De- 
dine  of  Papal  Authority.— Louis  of  Bavaria.— 
Secession  to  Avignon  and  Return  to  Rome.— 
Conduct  of  Avignon  Popes— contested  Election 
of  Urban  and  Clement  prodnces  the  great  Schism. 
—Council  of  Pisa  —  Constance— Basle.— Meth- 
ods adooted  to  restrain  the  Papal  usurpations  in 
England,  Germany,  and  Francoi  —  Liberties  of 
tb*  Oallican  Chnick— Decline  of  the  Papal  In- 
jbtmoe  in  Italy. 

At  (2ie  irruption  of  the  northern  inva- 
wmUi  of  ^®^  "^^  ^^^  Roman  empire, 
msshureh  they  found  the  clergy  already 
■ado'  tbe  endowed  with  extensive  posses- 
•"^^^  sions.  Besides  the  spontaneous 
oblations  upon  which  the  ministers  of  the 
Christian  church  had  originally  subsist- 
ed, they  had  obtained,  even  under  the 
pagan  emperors,  by  concealment  or  con- 
mvance,  for  the  Roman  law  did  not  per- 
nit  a  tenure  of  lands  in  mortmain,  cer- 


tain immoveable  estates,  the  revenues  of 
which  were  applicable  to  their  own  main 
tenance  and  that  of  the  poor.*  These 
indeed,  were  precarious,  and  liable  to 
confiscation  in  times  of  persecution.  But 
it  was  among  the  first  effects  of  the  con- 
version of  Constantine,  to  give  not  only 
a  security,  but  a  legal  sanction,  to  the  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions  of  the  church.  The 
edict  of  Milan,  in  313,  recognises  the 
actual  estates  of  ecclesiasticsu  corpora- 
tions.! Another,  published  in  321,  grants 
to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  the  pow- 
er of  bequeathing  their  property  to  the 
church.|  His  own  liberality  and  that  of 
his  successors  set  an  example  which  did 
not  want  imitators.  Passing  rapidly 
from  a  condition  of  distress  and  persecu- 
tion to  the  summit  of  prosperity,  the 
church  degenerated  as  rapidly  from  her 
ancient  purity,  and  forfeited  the  respect 
of  future  ages  in  the  same  proportion  as 
she  acquired  the  blind  veneration  of  her 
own.  Covetousness,  especially,  became 
almost  a  characteristic  vice.  Valentini- 
an  I.,  in  370,  prohibited  the  clergy  from 
receiving  the  bequest  of  women ;  a  modi- 
fication more  discreditable  than  any  gen- 
eral law  could  have  been.  And  several 
of  the  fathers  severely  reprobate  the  pre- 
vailing avidity  of  their  contemporaries.^ 
The  devotion  of  the  conquering  na- 
tions, as  it  was  still  less  enlight-  increased 
ened  than  that  of  the  subjects  of  *^  *2i«i- 
the  empire,  so  was  it  still  more  •**^«™^ 

*  Giannone,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  1.  ii.,  c.  6.  Gib- 
bon, c.  15  and  c.  20.  F.  PauVs  Treatise  on  Bene- 
fices, c.  4.  The  last  writer  does  not  wholly  con- 
firm this  position  ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  three 
seems  to  justify  my  text 

t  Giannone.    Gibbon,  ubi  supra.    F.  Paul,  ;.  ft. 

i  Idem,  Ibid. 

}  Giannone  ^bi  supra.    F.  Paul,  c.  6 
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mun  ficont.  They  left,  indeed,  the  wor- 
ship of  Hesus  and  Taranis  in  their  for- 
ests; but  they  retained  the  elementary 
principles  of  that,  and  of  all  barbarous 
idolatry,  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
priesthood,  a  credulity  that  seemed  to  in- 
vite imposture,  and  a  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  gifts  to  expiate  offences.  Of 
this  temper  it  is  undeniable  that  the  min- 
isters of  religion,  influenced  probably  not 
so  much  by  personal  covetousness  as  by 
zeal  for  the  mterests  of  their  order,  took 
advantage.  Many  of  the  peculiar  and 
prominent  characteristics  in  the  faith  and 
disciphne  of  those  ages  appear  to  have 
been  either  introduced,  or  sedulously 
promoted,  for  the  purposes  of  sordid 
fraud.  To  those  purposes  conspired  the 
veneration  for  relics,  the  worship  of  ima- 
ges, the  idolatry  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
the  religious  inviolabiUty  of  sanctuaries, 
the  consecration  of  cemeteries,  hut,  above 
all,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  masses 
for  the  relief  of  the  dead.  A  creed  thus 
contrived,  operating  upon  the  minds  of 
barbarians,  lavish  though  rapacious,  and 
devout  though  dissolute,  naturally  caused 
a  torrent  of  opulence  to  pour  in  upon  the 
church.  Donations  of  land  were  contin- 
uaUy  made  to  the  bishops,  and,  in  still 
more  ample  proportion,  to  the  monastic 
foundations.  These  hsul  not  been  very 
numerous  in  the  west  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century,  when  Benedict 
estabhshed  his  celebrated  rule.*  A  more 
remarkable  show  of  piety,  a  more  abso- 
lute seclusion  from  the  world,  forms 
more  impressive  and  edifying,  prayers 
and  masses  more  constantly  repeated, 
gave  to  the  professed  in  these  mstitu- 
tions  a  preference  over  the  secular 
clergy. 

The  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  never  re- 
ceived any  territorial  endowment  by  law, 
either  under  the  Roman  empire  or  the 
kingdoms  erected  upon  its  ruins.  But 
the  voluntary  munificence  of  princes,  as 
well  as  their  subjects,  amply  supplied  the 
place  of  a  more  universal  provision. 
Large  private  estates,  or,  as  they  were 
termed,  patrimonies,  not  only  within  their 
own  diocesses,  but  sometimes  in  distant 
countries,  sustained  the  dignity  of  the 
principal  sees,  and  especially  that  of 
Rome.f  The  French  monarchs  of  the 
first  dynasty,  the  Carlovingian  family 
and  their  great  chief,  the  Saxon  line  of 
emperors,  the  'kings  of  England  and 
Leon,  set  hardly  any  bounds  to  their  lib- 

•  Oiannone,  1.  iii.,  c.  6;  1.  iv.,  c.  12.  Treatise 
<m  Benefices,  c.  8.  Flounr.  Huiti^me  Discoon  sar 
*Hi»t.  Eccl^siastique.    Muratori,  Dissert.  65. 

t  dt.  Marc,  t  i.,  p.  281.    Giannane,  1.  iv.,  c.  12 


erality,  as  numerous  charters  still  exUnt 
in  diplomatic  collections  attest  Many 
churches  possessed  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand mansi ;  one  with  but  two  thousand 
passed  for  only  indifferently  rich.*  But 
It  must  be  remarked,  that  many  of  these 
donations  are  of  lands  uncultivated  and 
unappropriated.!  The  monasteries  ac- 
quired legitimate  riches  by  the  cnltnre 
of  these  deserted  tracts,  and  by  the  pru- 
dent management  of  their  revenues, 
which  were  less  exposed  to  the  ordinary 
means  of  dissipation  than  those  of  the 
laity.  Their  wealth,  continually  accmnu- 
lated,  enabled  them  to  become  the  regular 
purchasers  of  landed  estates,  especial^ 
in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  when  the  fieu 
of  the  nobility  were  constantly  in  the 
market  for  sale  or  mortgage.]: 

If  the  possessions  of  ecclesiastical 
communities  had  all  been  as  teMtiiMi 
fairly  earned,  we  could  find  no-  imprapnty 
thing  in  them  to  reprehend.  •«i«*»^ 
But  other  sources  of  wealth  were  less 
pure ;  and  they  derived  their  wealth  from 
many  sources.  Those  who  entered  into 
a  monastery  threw  frequently  their  whole 
estates  into  the  common  stock;  andefoi 
the  children  of  rich  parents  were  expect- 
ed to  make  a  donation  of  land  on  assu- 
ming the  cowl.  Some  gave  their  prope^ 
ty  to  the  church  before  entering  on  milita- 
ry expeditions ;  gifts  were  made  by  some 
to  take  effect  after  their  lives,  and  be- 
queste  by  many  in  the  terrors  of  dissolu- 
tion. Even  those  legacies  to  charitable 
purposes,  which  the  clergy  could  with 
more  decency  and  speciousness  recom- 
mend, and  of  which  the  administration 
was  generally  confined  to  them,  were  fre- 
quently applied  to  their  own  benefit.^ 
They  failed  not,  above  all,  to  inculcate 
upon  the  wealthy  sinner,  that  no  atone- 
ment could  be  so  acceptable  to  Heaven 
as  hberal  presents  to  its  earthly  dele- 
gates.!   To  die  without  allotting  a  por- 


•  Schmidt,  t  ii.,  p.  205. 

t  Muratori,  Dissert.  65.    Da  Can^,  ▼.  EreoBOt. 

i  Heeren,  £s8ai  sur  lea  Croisades,  p.  166. 
Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  293. 

<4  Primo  sacris  pastoribus  data  eat  facuUas,  at 
hsereditstis  portio  m  pauperes  et  egenos  disperse- 
retur;  sed  senshn  ecclesie  quoque  in  paDpenim 
censum  venerunt,  alque  intestate  gentis  menatfa- 
dita  est  proclivior  in  eas  futura  fuwae:  qui  ezrs 
pinguius  illarum  patrimonium  evaait.  Iromo  apii* 
copi  ipsi  in  rem  suam  ejusmodi  coosuetudineoi 
mterdum  convertebant :  ac  tribatura  evasit,  quod 
SDtea  pii  moris  fuiu— Muratori,  Antiquitatec  Ita 
lis*,  t.  Y.,  Dissert.  67. 

n  Muratori,  Dissert.  67  (Antiqoit  Italia,  t.  % 
p.  1055),  has  preserved  acunoua  charter  of  an  Ital- 
ian count,  who  declares,  that,  struck  with  reikC' 
tions  upon  his  jinful  state,  he  had  taken  counsel 
with  certain  religious  how  he  ahould  atooe  lor  hif 
ofiences.    Accepto  consilio  ab  iia  ezcepto  ai  n 
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tion  of  woildly  wealth  to  pious  uses, 
was  accounted  almost  like  suicide,  or  a 
refusal  of  the  last  sacraments ;  and  hence 
intestacy  passed  for  a  sort  of  fraud  upon 
the  church,  which  she  pimished  by  taking 
the  administration  of  the  deceased's  ef- 
fects into  her  own  hands.  This,  howev- 
er, was  peculiar  to  England,  and  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  there  only  between 
the  reigns  of  Henry  IIL  and  Edward  IlL, 
when  the  bishop  took  a  portion  of  the  in- 
testate's personal  estate,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  church  and  poor,  instead  of  dis- 
tributing it  among  his  next  of  kin.*  The 
canonical  penances  imposed  upon  repent- 
ant offenders,  extravagantly  severe  in 
themselves,  were  commuted  for  money 
or  for  immoveable  possessions ;  a  fertile, 
though  scandalous  source  of  monastic 
wealth,  which  the  popes  afterward  di- 
verted into  their  own  coffers  by  the 
usage  of  dispensations  and  indulgences.! 
The  church  lands  enjoyed  an  immunity 
from  taxes,  though  not  in  general  from 
military  service,  when  of  a  feudal  tenure. 
But  their  tenure  was  frequently  in  what 
was  called  frankalmoifi^,  without  any 
obligation  of  service.  Hence  it  became 
a  customary  fraud  of  lay  proprietors  to 
grant  estates  to  the  church,  which  they 
received  ac^n  by  way  of  fief  or  lease, 
exempted  from  public  burdens.  And  as 
if  all  these  means  of  accumulating  what 
they  could  not  legitimately  enjoy  were 
insufficient,  the  monks  prostituted  their 
knowledge  of  writing  to  the  purpose  of 
forging  charters  in  their  own  favour, 
which  might  easily  impose  upon  an  igno- 
rant age,  since  it  has  required  a  pecqliar 
science  to  detect  them  in  modem  times. 
Snch  rapacity  might  seem  incredible  in 
men  cut  off  from  the  pursuits  of  life  and 
the  hope  of  posterity,  if  we  did  not  be- 
hold every  day  the  unreasonableness  of 
ararice,  and  the  fervour  of  professional 
attachment.^ 

*ttniiciare  neculo  poeaem,  nulhim  esse  melius  inter 
ttleeiiiosinanim  virtates,  <{nkm  si  de  propnis  meis 
subsCantiis  in  moDsstenam  conceaereixi.  Hoc 
coBtiliam  ab  iis  libenter,  et  srdeolissimo  animo  ego 

•  Selden,  voL  iii,  p.  1676.  Prynne's  Constitu- 
tloDSj  voL  iii.,  p.  18.  Blackstone,  vol.  iL,  chap.  32. 
Id  Frtoce,  the  lord  of  the  fief  seems  to  have  taken 
the  whole  spoil.— Da  Cange,  ▼.  Inteetatus. 

t  Muratori,  Dissert  68. 

t  Muratori's  65th,  67th,  and  68th  Dissertations 
«n  the  ao^nities  of  Italy,  have  furnished  the  prin- 
cipal materials  of  my  text,  with  Father  PanPs  trea- 
tise oa  Benefices,  especially  chaps.  19  and  29; 
Oionnone,  loc.  cit.  and  L  iv.,  c.  12 ;  L  v.,  c.  6 ;  I  z., 
c  12  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  t.  i.,  p.  370 ; 
I.  ii..  p.  203.  462;  t.  iv.,  p.  202.  Fleory,  III,  Dis- 
eoQTS  sar  I'Hist.  Ecclte.  Da  Caoge,  voc  Pre- 


As  an  additional  source  of  revenue, 
and  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  law,  the 
payment  of  tithes  was  recommended  or 
enjoined  These,  however,  were  not  ap- 
plicable at  first  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
resident  clergy.  Parochial  divis-  mj^j^ 
ions,  as  they  now  exist,  did  not 
take  place,  at  least  in  some  countries,  till 
several  centuries  after  the  establishment 
of  Christianity. •  The  rural  churches, 
erected  successively  as  the  necessities 
of  a  congregation  required,  or  the  piety 
of  a  landloid  suggested,  were  in  fact  a 
sort  of  chapels  dependant  on  the  cathe- 
dral, and  served  by  itinerant  ministers  at 
the  bishop's  discretion.  The  bishop  him- 
self received  the  tithes,  and  apportioned 
them  as  he  thought  fit.  A  capitulary  of 
Charlemagne,  however,  regulates  their  di- 
vision into  three  parts ;  one  for  the  bish- 
op and  his  clergy,  a  second  for  the  poor, 
and  a  third  for  the  support  of  the  fabric 
of  the  church,  t  Some  of  the  rural  chiu-ch- 
es  obtained  by  episcopal  concessions  the 
privileges  of  baptism  and  burial,  which 
were  accompanied  with  a  fixed  share  of 
tithes,  and  seem  to  imply  the  residence 
of  a  minister.  The  same  privileges  were 
gradually  extended  to  the  rest ;  and  thus 
a  complete  parochial  division  was  finally 
established.  But  this  was  hardly  the 
case  in  England  till  near  the  time  of  the 
conquest.]: 

The  slow  and  gradual  manner  in  which 
parochial  churches  became  independent, 
appears  to  be  of  itself  a  sufi[icient  answer 
to  those  who  ascribe  a  great  antiquity  to 
the  universal  payment  of  tithes.  There 
are,  however,  more  direct  proofs  that  this 
species  of  ecclesiastical  property  was 
acquired  not  only  by  degrees,  but  with 
considerable  opposition.  We  find  the 
payment  of  tithes  first  enjoined  by  the 
canons  of  a  provincial  council  in  France 
near  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  From 
the  ninth  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  or 
even  later,  it  is  continually  enforced  by 
similar  authority.^  Father  Paul  remarks, 
that  most  of  the  sermons  preached  about 
the  eighth  century  inculcate  this  as  a 
duty,  and  even  seem  to  place  the  summit 
of  Christian  perfection  in  its  perform- 

*  Mnratori,  Dissert  74,  and  Fleury,  Institutions 
an  Droit  Ecclteiastione,  t.  i.,  p.  162.  refer  the  ori- 
gin  of  parishes  to  the  fourth  century;  but  this 
must  be  limited  to  the  most  populous  parts  of  the 
empire.  ^ 

t  Schmidt,  t.  ii.,  p.  206.  This  seems  to  hsre 
been  founded  on  an  ancient  canon.— F.  Paul,  c .  7 

t  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  p.  229. 

6  Selden*s  Historr  of  Tithes,  vol  iii.,  p.  1106^ 
edit  Wilkins.  Tithes  are  said  by  Giannone  tc 
have  been  enforced  by  some  papal  decrees  in  tht 
sixth  century,  L  iii,  c  6. 
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ance.*  This  reluctant  submission  of  the 
people  to  a  general  and  permanent  tribute 
IS  perfectly  consistent  with  the  eagerness 
displayed  by  them  in  accumulating  vol- 
untary donations  upon  the  church.  Char- 
lemagne was  the  first  who  gave  the  con- 
firmation of  a  civil  statute  to  these  ec- 
clesiastical injunctions;  no  one  at  least 
has,  so  far  as  I  know,  adduced  any  ear- 
lier law  for  the  payment  of  tithes  than 
one  of  his  capitularies.t  But  it  would  be 
precipitate  to  infer,  either  that  the  prac- 
tice had  not  already  gained  ground  to  a 
considerable  extent,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  ecclesiastical  authority,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  became  universal 
in  consequence  of  the  commands  of  Char- 
lemagne.l  In  the  subsequent  ages,  it 
was  very  common  to  appropriate  tithes, 
which  had  originally  been  payable  to  the 
bishop,  either  towards  the  support  of  par- 
ticular churches,  or,  according  to  the  prev- 
alent superstition,  to  monastic  founda- 
tions.^ These  arbitrary  consecrations, 
thougb  the  subject  of  complaint,  lasted, 
by  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  of  the  land- 
holder, till  about  the  year  1200.  It  was 
nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  paying  tithes,  which  had  been  ori- 
ginaUy  confined  to  those  called  predial, 
or  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  was  extended, 
at  least  in  theory,  to  every  species  of 
profit^  and  to  the  wages  of  every  kind  of 
labour.! 

Yet  there  were  many  hinderances  that 
Spoiiatioa  thwarted  the  clergy  in  their  ac- 
•fchnrch  quisition  of  opulence,  and  a  sort 
'*'**"'^*  of  reflux,  that  set  sometimes  very 
strongly  against  them.  In  times  of  bar- 
barous violence,  nothing  can  thoroughly 
compensate  for  the  inferioritv  of  physi- 
cal strength  and  prowess.  The  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  the  middle  ages  presents 
one  long  contention  of  fraud  against  rob- 
bery ;  of  acquisitions  made  by  the  church 

*  Treatiae  on  Benefices,  c.  1 1. 

t  Mably  (ObMrrations  tur  I'Hist  de  Fnnoe,  t 
L,  p.  238  et  438)  has,  with  remarkable  raahneu, 
attacked  the  current  opinion,  that  Charlemagne 
established  the  legal  obliffstion  of  tithes,  and  de- 
nied tbatanyof  his  capitnlaries  bear  snch  an  inter- 
pretation. Those  which  be  quotes  bare  indeed  a 
ciifferent  meaning ;  but  be  has  overlooked  an  ex- 
press enactment  in  789  (Baluzii  Capitularia,  t.  i.,  p. 
253),  which  admits  of  no  question ;  and  I  beUeve 
that  there  are  others  in  confirmation. 

t  The  grant  of  Ethelwolf  in  855  seem:i  to  be 
the  most  probable  ori^  of  the  right  to  tithes  in 
finsland.  Whether  this  law,  for  such  it  was,  met 
with  constant  regard,  is  another  question.  It  is 
■akl  by  Marina,  that  tithes  were  not  legally  estab- 
lished in  Castile  till  the  reign  of  Alfonso  X.— £n- 
Myu  sobre  las  siete  partidas,  c.  359. 

6  Selden,  p.  1 1 14,  et  seq.    Coke,  2  Inst.,  p.  641. 

I  Seldeo's  History  of  Tithes.  Treatise  on  Ben- 
.  0.  2f .    Oiannooe,  1.  x.,  c.  12. 


through  such  means  as  I  have  desciibed, 
and  torn  from  her  by  lawless  power 
Those  very  men  who,  in  the  hour  of 
sickness  and  impending  death,  showered 
the  gifts  of  expiatory  devotion  upon  hex 
altars,  had  passed  the  sunshine  of  theii 
lives  in  sacrilegious  plunder.    Notwith 
standing  the  frequent  instances  of  ex- 
treme reverence  (or  religious  institutioiiB 
among  the  nobility,  we  should  be  deceiv- 
ed in  supposing  this  to  be  their  genera] 
character.    Rapacity,  not  less  insatiable 
than  that  of  the  abbots,  was  commonly 
united  with  a  darinc[  fierceness  that  the 
abbots  could  not  resist.    In  every  coon 
try,  we  find  continual  lamentation  over 
the  plunder  of  ecclesiastical  possessions. 
Charles  Martel  is  reproached  withhavini 
given  the  first  notorious  example  of  such 
spoUation.     Jt  was  not,  however,  com 
monly  practised  by  sovereigns.    But  the 
evil  was  not  the  less  universally  felt 
The  parochial  tithes,  especially,  as  the 
hand  of  robbery  falls  heaviest  upon  ths 
weak,  were  exposed  to  unlawful  seizure 
In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  noth- 
ing was  more  common  than  to  see  the 
revenues  of  benefices  in  the  hands  of  lay 
impropriators,  who  employed  curates  at 
the  cheapest  rate ;  an  abuse  that  has  nev- 
er  ceased  in  the  church.*    Several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  restore  these  tithes ; 
but  even  Gregory  VII.  did  not  venture  to 
proceed  in  it;t  and  indeed  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  might  be  held  in  some 
instances  by  a  lawful  title.|    Sometimes 
the  property  of  monasteries  was  dHapida* 
ted  by  corrupt  abbots,  whose  acts,  how- 
ever clandestine  and  unlawful,  it  was  not 
easy  to  revoke.     And  both  the  bishops 
and  convents  were  obh'ged  to  invest  pow- 
erful lay  protectors,  under  the  name  of 
advocates,  with  considerable  fiefs,  as  the 
price  of  their  assistance  against  depreda- 
tors.    But  these  advocates  became  too 
often  themselves  the  spoilers,  and  oppres- 
sed the  helpless  ecclesiastics  for  wnose 
defence  they  had  been  engaged.^  s 


*  Dn  Cange,  too.  Abbas. 

f  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  904.  At  an  assembly  hdd  at 
St  Denis  in  997,  toe  bishops  proposed  to  rssCoit 
the  tithes  to  the  secular  clergy :  bnt  such  a  taSMilt 
was  excited  by  this  attempt,  that  the  meetiiig  was 
broken  up.— Recneil  des  HistorieDS,  t.  zi.,  prsftt* 
p.  218. 

t  SeMen's  Hist,  of  Titbet,  p.  1136.  The  tbiiA 
council  of  Lateran  restrains  laymeo  from  transftr 
ring  their  impropriated  tithes  to  other  layimHi^-*- 
VellT,  Hist  de  France,  t  iil,  p.  235.  This  sesot 
tacitiT  to  admit  that  their  poesesdon  was  lawAd,  il 
least  by  prescription. 

^  For  the  injuries  sustained  by  ecclesiastical  prs* 
prietors,  see  Muratori,  Dissert  7%  Du  Cange,  v 
Advocatus.  Schmidt,  t  it,  p.  920,  470;  t  iii.,  p 
290;  t  IT ,  p.  188, 202.    Recueil des  Historiifiis,l 
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Tf  it  had  not  been  for  these  drawbacks, 
the  clergy  must,  one  would  imagine,  have 
almost  acquired  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  soil.  They  did  enjoy  nearly  one  half 
of  England,  and,  I  beUeve,  a  greater  pro- 
portion in  some  countries  of  Europe.* 
Tliey  had  reached,  perhaps,  their  ze- 
nith in  respect  of  territorial  property 
about  the  conclusion  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.f  After  that  time,  the  disposition 
to  enrich  the  clergy  by  pious  donations 
grew  more  languid,  and  was  put  under 
certain  legal  restraints,  to  which  I  shall 
hereafter  advert ;  but  they  became  rather 
more  secure  from  forcible  usurpations. 

The  acquisitions  of  wealth  by  the 
^cf^g^i^gCL'  church  were  hardly  so  remarka- 
ctf  jurMie-  ble,  and  scarcely  contributed  so 
*^^'  much  to  her  greatness,  as  those 

innovations  upon  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice,  which  fall  under  the  head  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  immunity. 
It  is  hardly,  perhaps,  necessary  to  cau- 
tion Uie  reader,  that  rights  of  territorial 
jnstice,  possessed  by  ecclesiastics  in  vir- 
tne  of  tneir  fiefs,  are  by  no  means  in- 
duded  in  this  description.  Episcopal  ju- 
risdiction, properly  so  called,  may  be 
considered  as  depending  upon  the  choice 
of  litigant  parties,  upon  their  condition, 
and  upon  the  subject  matter  of  their  dif- 
ferences. 

1.  The  aibitrative  authority  of  ecclesi- 
Arbicn-  astical  pastors,  if  not  coeval  with 
«*'«•  Christianity,  grew  up  very  early  in 
the  church,  and  was  natural,  or  even  ne- 
cessary, to  an  insulated  and  persecuted 
society.!  Accustomed  to  feel  a  strong 
aversion  to  the  imperial  tribunals,  and 
even  to  consider  a  recurrence  to  them  as 
hardly  consistent  with  their  profession, 
the  early  Chnstians  retained  somewhat 
of  a  similar  prejudice  even  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  religion.  The  arbi- 
tration of  their  bishops  still  seemed  a  less 
objectionable  mode  of  settling  diiferen- 


n.,  praB&t,,  p.  184.  Martenne,  Thesaurus  Anec- 
dotonim,  t.  L.  p.  595.  Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Langue- 
doe,  t  ii.,  p.  109,  and  appendix,  passim. 

*■  Tamer's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p  413,  from 
Avestorj.  According  to  a  calculation  founded  on 
Apasaage  in  Knyghton,  the  revenue  of  the  Eng- 
lish chnrcli  in  1337  amounted  to  730,000  marks  per 
Mmaom. — MacpheT8on*s  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol. 
'.,  p.  51Sl  Histoire  du  Droit  poblic  Ecclte.  Fran- 
etftM,Ui^p.2ii. 

t  The  gveat  age  of  monasteries  in  England  was 
m  the  reigns  of  Henrv  I.,  Stephen,  and  Henry  II. 
— Lyttleton*s  Henry  II.,  vol.  il,  p.  329.  David  I.  of 
Scotland,  contemporary  with  Henry  II.,  was  also  a 
noted  founder  of  oKmaateries.— Dalrymple's  Annals. 

t  1  Corirth.,  c.  iv.  The  word  i|ov0cMrfiivo«c,  ren- 
dered in  our  version  *'of  no  reputation,**  has  been 
iaterpreted  by  aosie  to  mean,jbersons  destitute  of 
OMTctve  anthority^  referees.  The  passage  at  least 
leids  to  discourage  suits  before  a  secular  judge. 


ces.  And  this  arbitrative  jurisdiction  was 
powerfully  supported  by  a  law  of  Con- 
stantine,  which  directed  the  civil  magis- 
trate to  enforce  the  execution  of  episco- 
pal awards.  Another  edict,  ascribed  to 
the  same  emperor,  and  annexed  to  the 
Theodosian  code,  extended  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishops  to  all  causes  which 
either  party  chose  to  refer  to  it,  even 
where  they  had  already  commenced  in  a 
secular  court,  and  declared  the  bishop's 
sentence  not  subject  to  appeal.  This 
edict  has  clearly  been  proved  to  be  a 
forgery.  It  is  evident,  by  a  novel  of  Va- 
lentinian  III.,  about  450,  that  the  church 
had  still  no  jurisdiction  in  questions  of 
a  temporal  nature,  except  by  means  of 
the  joint  reference  of  contending  parties. 
Some  expressions,  indeed,  used  by  the 
emperor,  seem  intended  to  repress  the 
spirit  of  encroachment  upon  the  civil 
magistrates,  which  had  probably  begun 
to  manifest  itself.  Charlemagne,  how- 
ever, deceived  by  the  spurious  constitu- 
tion in  the  Theodosian  code,  repeats  all 
its  absurd  and  enormous  provisions  in  one 
of  his  capitularies.*  But  it  spears  so 
inconceivable,  that  an  enlightened  sov- 
ereign should  deliberately  place  in  the 
hierarch]r  this  absolute  control  over  his 
own  magistrates,  that  one  might  be  justi- 
fied in  suspecting  some  kind  of  fraud  to 
have  been  practised  upon  him,  or,  at 
least,  that  he  was  not  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  extent  of  his  concession.  Certain  it 
is,  that  we  do  not  find  the  church,  in  her 
most  arrogant  temper,  asserting  the  full 
privileges  contained  in  this  capitulary,  f 

2.  If  it  was  considered  almost  as  a 
general  obligation  upon  the  prim-  coefrtve 
itive  Christians  to  decide  their  over  uie 
civil  disputes  by  internal  arbitra-  flJIF*" 
tion,  much  more  would  this  be  in- 
cumbent upon  the  clergy.  Tlie  canons 
of  several  councils,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  sentence  a  bishop  or  priest  to 
deposition  who  should  bnng  any  suit, 
civil  or  even  criminal,  before  a  secular 
magistrate.  This  must,  it  should  appear, 
be  confined  to  causes  where  the  defend- 
ant was  a  clerk,  since  the  ecclesiastical 
court  had  hitherto  no  coercive  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  laity.  It  was  not  so  eaby 
to  induce  laymen,  in  their  suits  against 
clerks,  to  prefer  the  episcopal  tribunal. 
The  emperors  were  not  at  all  disposed  to 
favour  this  species  of  encroachment  till 


♦  Balnzii  Capitularia,  t.  i^  P  086. 

t  Gibbon,  c.  xz.  Giannone,  I.  ii.,  c.  8 ;  1.  iii.  3,  6, 
1.  vi.,  c.  7.  Schmidt,  t  ii ,  p.  206.  Fleury^  V^ 
Discours,  and  Institutions  au  Droit  Eccl^siasoquc^ 
t.  ii.,  p.  1.  M^moires  de  TAcadtoiie  des  Inscrip 
tions.  t  zuvil,  p.  566. 
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the  reinn  of  Justinian,  who  ordered  civil 
suite  against  ecclesiastics  to  be  carried 
only  before  the  bishops.  Yet  this  was 
accompanied  by  a  provision,  that  a  party 
dissatisfied  with  the  sentence  mi^t  ap- 
ply to  the  secular  mafi[istrate,  not  as  an 
appellant,  but  a  co-ordinate  jurisdiction ; 
for,  if  different  judgmente  were  fiven  in 
the  two  courts,  the  process  was  mtimate- 
ly  referred  to  the  emperor.*  But  the 
early  Merovingian  kings  adopted  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  over 
causes  wherein  clerks  were  interested, 
without  any  of  the  checks  which  Justin- 
ian had  provided.  Many  laws  enacted 
during  their  reigns,  and  under  Charle- 
magne, strictly  prohibit  the  temporal 
magistrates  from  entertaining  complaints 
against  the  children  of  the  church. 

This  jurisdiction  over  the  civil  causes 
ADdcrtm-  of  clerks  was  not  immediately 
inai  salts,  attended  with  an  equally  exclu- 
sive cognizance  of  criminal  offences  im- 
Suted  to  them,  wherein  the  state  is  so 
eeply  interested,  and  the  church  could 
mtiici  so  inadequate  a  punishment.  Jus- 
tinian appears  to  have  reserved  such  of- 
fences for  trial  before  the  imperial  ma- 
gistrate, though  with  a  material  provision , 
that  the  sentence  against  a  clerk  should 
not  be  executed  without  the  consent  of 
the  bishop,  or  the  final  decision  of  the 
emperor.  The  bishop  is  not  expressly 
invested  with  this  controlling  power  by 
the  laws  of  the  Merovingians ;  but  they 
enact  that  he  must  be  present  at  the  trial 
of  one  of  his  clerks ;  which  probably  was 
intended  to  declare  the  necessity  of  his 
concurrence  in  the  judgment.  The  epis- 
copal order  was  indeed  absolutely  ex- 
empted from  secular  jurisdiction  by  Jus- 
tinian; a  privilege  which  it  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  establish  under  the  ear- 
lier emperors.  France  permitted  the 
same  immunity ;  Chilperic,  one  of  the 
most  arbitrary  of  her  kings,  did  not  ven- 
ture to  charge  some  of  lus  bishops  with 
treason,  except  before  a  council  of  their 
brethren.  Finally,  Charlemagne  seems 
to  have  extended  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy  an  absolute  exemption  from^ 
the  judicial  authority  of  the  magistrate.! 

*  Thi9  VI  a8  also  established  about  the  same  time 
by  Athalahc,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  of 
course  affected  the  popes,  who  were  his  subjects. 
— 8t.  Marc,  t.  i.,  p.  GO.  Fleury,  Hist  Eccl^s.,  t. 
fii.,  p.  292. 

t  M^moires  de  TAcadtoiie,  ubi  supra.  Gian- 
none,  1.  iit.,  c.  6.  Schmidt,  t.  ii.,  p.  236.  Fleury, 
Qbi  supra. 

Some  of  these  writers  do  not  state  the  law  of 
Charlemagne  so  strongly.  Nevertheless  the  words 
of  a  capitulary  in  789,  tJt  clerici  ecclesiastici  ordi- 
Bis  si  culpam  izicuirerint,  tpod  ecdesisiticoi  jndi- 


3.  The  character  of  a  cause,  as  w^ 
as  of  the  parties  engaged,  might  orer  panto 
bring  it  within  the  timits  of  ec-  ^"  ««««■. 
clesiastical  jurisdiction.  In  all  questionfi 
simply  religious,  the  chuich  had  an  oii- 
ginal  right  of  decision ;  in  those  of  a  tem- 
poral nature,  the  civil  magistrate  had,  by 
the  imperial  constitutions,  as  exclusive 
an  authority.*  Later  ages  witn^sed 
strange  innovations  in  this  respect,  when 
the  spiritual  courts  usurped,  under  so- 
phistical pretences,  almost  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of.  justice.  But  these  en- 
croachments were  not,  I  apprehend,  very 
striking  till  the  twelfth  century ;  and  as 
about  the  same  time  measures,  more  or 
less  vigorous  and  successfid,  began  to  be 
adopted  in  order  to  restrain  them,  I  shall 
defer  this  part  of  the  subject  for  the 
present. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  riches  and  juris- 
diction of  the  hierarchy,  I  may  ponticsi 
seem  to  have  implied  their  politi-  powerer 
cal  influence,  which  is  naturally  •^•'^y* 
connected  with  the  two  former.  They 
possessed,  however,  more  direct  means 
of  acquiring  temporal  power.  Even  un- 
der the  Roman  emperors  they  had  found 
their  road  into  palaces ;  they  were  some- 
times ministers,  more  often  secz^et  coun- 
sellors, always  necessary,  but  formida- 
ble alUes,  whose  support  was  to  be  con- 
ciliated, and  interference  to  be  respected. 
But  they  assumed  a  far  more  decided 
influence  over  the  new  kingdoms  of  the 
west.  They  were  entitled,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  nature  of  those  free  go¥* 
ernments,  to  a  privilege  unknown  under 
the  imperial  despotism,  that  of  assisting 
in  the  dehberative  assembUes  of  the  na- 
tion. Councils  of  bishops,  such  as  had 
been  convoked  by  Constantino  and  bis 
successors,  were  limited  in  Uieir  func- 
tions to  decisions  of  faith,  or  canons  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  But  the  no^ 
them  nations  did  not  so  well  present 
the  distinction  between  secular  and  spir- 
itual legislation.  The  laity  seldom,  per- 
haps, gave  their  suffrage  to  the  canons 
of  the  church ;  but  the  church  was  not 
so  scrupulous  as  to  trespassing  upon  the 
province  of  the  laity.  Many  provisions 
are  found  in  the  canons  of  national  and 


centur,  non  apud  sssculares,  are  sufficiently  gen- 
eral (Baluz.  Capitul.,  t  i.,  p.  227):  and  the  mam 
is  expressed  still  more  forciblr  in  the  collectiGA 
published  by  Ansegisus  under  Louis  the  Debooair. 
— (Idem,  pp.  904  and  1115.)  See  other  proofs  in 
Fleury.  Hist.  EccUs.,  t.  ii.,  p.  607, 

*  Qooties  de  religione  agitur,  episoopos  oportet 
judicare;  alteras  vero  causas  que  td  ordinarios 
cognitores  vel  ad  usum  publici  niris  pertineni,  !•- 
ffibus  oportet  audiri.  Lcoc  Arewni  et  HoDOtis,  a 
M6m.  de  TAcadiiiiis,  t.  zxxix.,  p.  571 
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eTen  proTindal  councils,  which  relate  to 
the  temporal  constitution  of  the  state. 
Thus  one  held  at  Calcluith  (an  unknown 
place  in  England),  in  787,  enacted  that 
non^  but  legitimate  princes  should  be 
imisod  to  the  throne,  and  not  such  as 
were  engendered  in  adultery  or  incest. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  although 
tins  synod  was  strictly  ecclesiastical, 
being  summoned  by  the  pope's  legate, 
vet  the  kings  of  Mercia  and  Northum- 
berland, with  many  of  their  nobles,  con- 
finned  the  canons  by  their  signature. 
As  for  the  councils  held  under  the  Visi- 
goth kings  of  Spain  during  the  seventh 
century,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as  ec- 
clesiastical or  temporal  assembhes  *  No 
kingdom  was  so  thoroughly  under  the 
bondage  of  the  hierarchy  as  Spain.f  The 
first  dyoasty  of  France  seem  to  have 
kept  their  national  convention,  called 
the  Field  of  March,  more  distinct  from 
merely  eqclesiastical  councils. 

The  bishops  acquired  and  retained  a 
great  part  of  their  ascendency  by  a  very 
respectable  instrument  of  power,  intel- 
lectual superiority.  As  they  alone  were 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  they 
were  naturally  intrusted  with  political 
correspondence,  and  with  the  framing 
of  the  laws.  As  they  alone  knew  the 
dements  of  a  few  sciences,  the  educa- 
tion of  royal  families  devolved  upon  them 
as  a  necessary  duty.  In  the  fall  of  Rome, 
their  influence  upon  the  barbarians  wore 
down  the  asperities  of  conquest,  and 
saved  the  provincials  half  the  shock  of 
that  tremendous  revolution.  As  captive 
Greece  is  said  to  have  subdued  her  Ro- 
man conquerors,  so  Rome,  in  her  own 
turn  of  servitude,  cast  the  fetters  of  a 
moral  captivity  upon  the  fierce  invaders 
of  the  north.  Chiefly  through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  bishops,  whose  ambition  may 
be  forgiven  for  its  effects,  her  rehgion, 
lier  language,  in  part  even  her  laws,  were 
transplanted  into  the  courts  of  Paris  and 
Toledo,  which  became  a  degree  less  bar- 
barous by  imitation.! 

Notwithstanding,  nowever,  the  great 
tefMvimcy  authority  and  privileges  of  the 
orckeBOMs  church,  it  was  decidedly  subject 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  both 
during  the  continuance  of  the  western 
empire,  and  after  its  subversion.  The 
emperors  convoked,  regulated,  and  dis- 
solved universal  councils;  the  kings  of 

•  Marina,  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  i.,  p.  9. 

t  See  matances  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Spanish  bidiopa  m  Fieury,  Hist.  EccUa.,  t.  y'lii.,  p. 
■mB,»7;  t.  ix-,  p' €8,  &c. 

t  Schmidt,  t.i.r  p.  365. 


France  and  Spain  exercised  the  samo 
right  over  the  s3mods  of  their  national 
churches.*  The  Ostrogoth  kin^  of  Italy 
fixed  by  their  edicts  the  limits  witlun 
which  matrimony  was  prohibited  on  ac« 
count  of  consanguinity,  and  granted  dis- 

Sensations  from  them.f  Though  the 
loman  emperors  left  episcopal  elections 
to  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  diocess, 
in  which  they  were  followed  by  the 
Ostrogoths  and  Lombards,  yet  they  often 
interfered  so  far  as  to  confirm  a  decision, 
or  to  determine  a  contest.  The  kines  of 
France  went  farther,  and  seem  to  have 
invariably  either  nominated  the  bishops, 
or,  what  was  nearly  tantamount,  recom 
mended  their  own  candidate  to  the  elec- 
tors. 

But  the  sovereign  who  maintained  with 
the  greatest  vigour  his  ecclesi-  eroedaiiy 
astical  supremacy  was  Charle-  orcbarie- 
magne.  Most  of  the  capitularies  "■«^- 
of  his  reign  relate  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church;  principally,  indeed,  taken  from 
the  ancient  canons,  but  not  the  less  re- 
ceiving  an  additional  sanction  from  his 
authority.^  Some  of  his  regulations, 
which  appear  to  have  been  original,  are 
such  as  men  of  high-church  principles 
would,  even  in  modem  times,  deem  in- 
fringements of  spiritual  independence; 
that  no  legend  of  doubtful  authority 
should  he  read  in  the  churches,  but  only 
the  canonical  books,  and  that  no  saint 
should  be  honoured  whom  the  whole 
church  did  not  acknowledge.  These 
were  not  passed  in  a  synod  of  bishops, 
but  enjoined  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
emperor,  who  seems  to  have  arrogated  a 
legislative  power  over  the  church,  which 
he  did  not  possess  in  temporal  aflairs. 
Many  of  his  other  laws  relating  to  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  are  enacted  in 
a  general  council  of  the  lay  nobility  as 
well  as  of  prelates,  and  are  so  blended 
with  those  of  a  secular  nature,  that  the 
two  orders  may  appear  to  have  equally 
consented  to  the  whole.  His  father 
Pepin,  indeed,  left  a  remarkable  prece- 
dent in  a  council  held  in  744,  where  the 
Nicene  faith  is  declared  to  be  established, 


*  Encyclop^ie,  art  Concile.  Schmidt,  t.  i, 
p.  384.  be  Marca,  De  Concordantid  Saoerdotii  et 
Imperii.  1.  ii.,  c.  9, 11 ;  et  1.  iv.,  passim. 

The  last  of  the«e  aometimes  endeavours  to  et 
tenuate  the  royal  supremacy,  but  his  own  woii 
famishes  abundant  evidence  of  it ;  especially  1.  n. 
c.  19,  &c.  For  the  ecclesiastical  independence  ol 
Spain,  down  to  the  eleventh  century,  see  Marina. 
Ensavo  sobre  las  siete  partidaa,  c.  322,  &c. ;  and 
De  Marca,  1.  vi,  c.  23. 

t  Giannone,  1.  iii.,  c.  6. 

X  Baluzii  Capitularia,  passim.  Schmidt  fi. 
j>.839    i^aillaid,  Vie  de  CharlflDiigne,  t.  iii. 
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and  even  a  particular  heresy  condemned, 
with  the  consent  of  the  bishops  and  no- 
bles. But  whatever  share  we  may  ima- 
gine the  laity  in  general  to  have  had  in 
such  matters,  Charlemagne  himself  did 
not  consider  even  theological  decisions 
as  beyond  his  province;  and,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  manifested  a  deter- 
mination not  to  surrender  his  own  judg- 
ment, even  in  questions  of  that  nature,  to 
any  ecclesiastical  authority. 

This  part  of  Charlemagne's  conduct  is 
duly  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  before 
we  censure  his  vast  extension  of  ecclesi- 
astical privileges.  Nothing  was  more  re- 
mote from  his  character  than  the  bigotry 
of  those  weak  princes  who  have  suffered 
the  clerffy  to  reign  under  their  names. 
He  acted  upon  a  systematic  plan  of  gov- 
ernment, conceived  by  his  own  compre- 
hensive genius,  but  requiring  too  continual 
an  application  of  similar  talents  for  dura- 
ble execution.  It  was  the  error  of  a 
superior  mind,  zealous  for  religion  and 
learninff,  to  believe  that  men,  dedicated 
to  the  functions  of  the  one,  and  posses- 
sing what  remained  of  the  other,  might, 
through  strict  rules  of  discipline,  enforced 
by  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  sovereign, 
become  fit  instruments  to  reform  and 
civilize  a  barbarous  empire!  It  was  the 
error  of  a  magnanimous  spirit  to  judge  too 
favourably  of  human  nature,  and  to  pre- 
sume that  great  trusts  would  be  fulfilled, 
and  great  benefits  remembered. 

It  is  highly  probable,  indeed,  that  an 
ambitious  hierarchy  did  not  endure  with- 
out reluctance  this  imperial  supremacy 
of  Charlemagne,  though  it  was  not  expe- 
dient for  them  to  resist  a^  prince  so  for- 
midable, and  from  whom'  they  had  so 
PretenaioM  ™"^^  ^  cxpcct.  But  their  dis- 
ofih?hiS*  satisfaction  at  a  scheme  of 
rarchyin  government  incompatible  with 
wmu?y?  ^^^^^  own  objects  of  perfect  in- 
dependence, produced  a  violent 
recoil  under  Louis  the  Debonair,  who  at- 
tempted to  act  the  censor  of  ecclesias- 
tical abuses  with  as  much  earnestness 
as  his  father,  though  with  very  inferior 
qualifications  for  so  delicate  an  under- 
taking. The  bishops,  accordingly,  were 
among  the  chief  instigators  of  those  nu- 
merous revolts  of  his  children  which 
harassed  this  emperor.  They  set,  upon 
one  occasion,  the  first  example  of  a 
usurpation  which  was  to  become  very 
dangerous  to  society,  the  deposition  of 
sovereigns  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Louis,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  en- 
emies, had  been  intimidated  enough  to 
undergo  a  public  penance ;  and  the  bish- 
ops pretended  that,  according  to  a  can* 


I  on  of  the  church,  he  was  incapable  of 
returning  afterward  to  a  secular  life,  or 
preserving  the  character  of  soverei^ty.* 
Uircumsiances  enabled  him  to  retam  the 
empire,  in  defiance  of  this  sentence ;  but 
the  church  had  tasted  the  pleasure  of 
trampUng  upon  crowned  heads,  and  was 
eager  to  repeat  the  experiment.  Under 
the  disjointed  and  feeble  administration 
of  his  posterity  in  their  several  kinffdoma, 
the  bishops  availed  themselves  of  more 
than  one  opportunity  to  exalt  their  tem- 
poral power.  Those  weak  Carlovingian 
princes,  in  their  mutual  animosities,  en- 
couraged the  pretensions  of  a  common 
enemy.  Thus,  Charles  the  Bald,  and 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  having  driven  their 
brother  Lothaire  from  his  dominions, 
held  an  assembly  of  some  bishops,  who 
adjudged  him  unworthy  to  reign,  and 
after  exacting  a  promise  from  the  two 
allied  brothers  to  govern  better  than  he 
had  done,  permitted  and  commanded 
them  to  divide  his  territories.f  After 
concurring  in  this  unprecedented  en- 
croachment, Charles  the  Bald  had  little 
right  to  complain  when,  some  years  af- 
terward, an  assembly  of  bishops  declared 
himself  to  have  forfeited  his  crown,  re- 
leased his  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
and  transferred  his  kingdom  to  Louis  of 
Bavaria.  But,  in  truth,  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  deny  the  principle  which  he  had 
contributed  to  maintain.  Even  in  his  own 
behalf,  he  did  not  appeal  to  the  rights  of 
sovereigns,  and  of  the  nation  whom  they 
represent.  "  No  one,"  says  this  degener- 
ate grandson  of  Charlemagne,  "  ought  to 
have  degraded  me  from  the  throne  to 
which  I  was  consecrated,  until  at  least  I 

*  Habitu  saeculi  se  ezuens  habitum  poenitentii 
per  impositionem  manumn  epi8COi>orum  Boacepit ; 
ut  post  tantam  talemque  poBniteotiam  nemo  vSxm 
ad  roilitiam  secularem  redeat.  Acta  exauctormtio-^ 
nis  Ludovici,  apud  Schmidt,  t  ii.,  p.  68.  Thetfi 
was  a  sort  of  piecedent,  thouj^h  not,  I  think,  ytaj 
apposite,  for  this  doctrine  of  implied  abdication,  in 
the  case  of  Wamba,  king  of  the  Visigoths  ra  Smdi, 
who,  having  been  clothed  with  a  monastic  Mas* 
according  to  a  comjnon  superstition,  during  a  dan- 
^rous  ilFness,  was  afterward  adjudged  by  a  coundl 
incapable  of  resuming  his  crown,  to  which  be  toI- 
untahly  submitted.  The  story,  as  told  by  «n  oii- 
ginal  writer,  quoted  in  Baronius,  ad  A.  D.  681,  is 
too  obscure  to  warrant  any  positive  ioferanct; 
thon^  I  think  we  may  justly  suspect  a  fraodoleot 
contrivance  between  the  bishops  and  Ervigius,  the 


successor  of  Wamba.  The  latter,  betides  his  mo- 
nastic attire,  bad  received  the  last  saccaroent ;  afttt* 
which  he  might  be  deemed  civilly  dead.— Pleury, 
3n*  Discours  sur  THist.  Eccl^siast^cuts  this  case 
too  strongly,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  bishope  dt^ 
posed  Wamba ;  it  may  have  been  ft  voluntary  sMU- 
cation,  influenced  by  superstition,  or,  perhaps  liy 
disease. 

t  Schmidt,  t  ii.,  p.  77.    TeBy,  t  ii.,  p.  61 :  tm 
too  p.  74. 
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had  been  heard  and  judged  by  the  bishops, 
thioufh  whose  ministry  I  was  consecra- 
ted, who  are  called  the  thrones  of  God, 
m  which  God  sitteth,  and  by  whom  he 
dispenses  his  judgments;  to  whose  pa- 
ternal chastisement  I  was  willing  to  sub- 
mit, and  do  still  submit  myself."* 

These  passages  are  very  remarkable, 
and  afford  a  decisive  proof  that  the  pow- 
er obtained  by  national  churches,  through 
the  superstitious  prejudices  then  receiv^, 
and  a  train  of  favourable  circumstances, 
was  as  dangerous  to  civil  government 
as  the  subsequent  usurpations  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  against  which  Protestant 
writers  are  apt  too  exclusively  to  direct 
their  animadversions.  Voltaire,  I  think, 
has  remarked,  that  the  ninth  century  was 
the  age  of  the  bishops,  as  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  were  of  the  popes.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  Europe  was  about  to  pass  under 
as  absolute  a  domination  of  the  hierar- 
chy, as  had  been  exercised  by  the  priest- 
hood of  ancient  Egypt,  or  the  druids  of 
Gaul.  There  is  extant  a  remarkable  in- 
strument, recording  the  election  of  Boson, 
king  of  Aries,  by  which  the  bishops  alone 
appear  to  have  elevated  him  to  the  throne, 
without  any  concurrence  of  the  nobility.f 
But  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  could 
have  really  been  the  case ;  and  if  the 
mstrument  is  genuine,  we  must  suppose 
it  to  have  been  framed  in  order  to  counte- 
nance future  pretensions.  For  the  cler- 
gy, by  their  exclusive  knowledge  of  Latin, 
had  it  in  their  power  to  mould  the  lan- 
guage of  pubUc  documents  for  their  own 
purposes;  a  circumstance  which  should 
be  cautiously  kept  in  mind  when  we  pe- 
ruse instruments  drawn  up  during  the 
darisages. 

It  was  with  an  equal  defiance  of  noto- 
rious truth,  that  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, presiding  as  papal  legate  at  an  assem- 
bly of  the  clergy  in  1141,  during  the  civil 
war  of  Stephen  and  Matilda,  asserted  the 
right  of  electing  a  kinff  of  England  to  ap- 
pertain principally  to  that  order ;  and,  by 
virtue  of  this  unprecedented  claim,  raised 
Katilda  to  the  throne.l  England,  indeed, 
has  been  obsequious,  beyond  most  other 
coontijes,  to  the  arrogance  of  her  hierar- 
efay;  especially  during  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  when  the  nation  was  sunk  in  ig- 

♦  Schmidt,  t  ii.,  p.  217.  Voltaire,  Velly,  Gail- 
latd,  &c. 

t  Recoeil  des  Historienfl,  t  ix.,  p.  304. 

%  Ventilala  est  caara,  says  the  Legate,  coram 
■Myori  parte  cleri  Anglis,  aa  cuhia  jus  ootisaimilm 
ifMctat  principem  elifere,  simoique  orainare.  In- 
vocal&  itaqae  pritno  m  aaziUiiin  divinitate,  filiam 
pacific!  regis,  obc,  in  Anglia  Normannieqae  domi- 
DaRi  eUgimoa,  et  ei  fidem  et  mAnuteneinentam  pro- 
BBUifDQs.— GuL  Milinsb.  p.  188. 


I  norance  and  effeminate  superstition  Ev« 
ery  one  knows  the  story  of  King  Edwy, 
in  some  form  or  other,  though  I  believe 
it  impossiUe  to  ascertain  the  real  circum- 
stances of  that  controrerted  anecdote. 
But,  upon  the  supposition  least  favoura- 
ble to  the  king,  the  behaviour  of  Arch- 
bishop Odo  and  St.  Dunstan  was  an  in- 
tolerable outrage  of  spiritual  tyranny.^ 

But,  while  the  prelates  of  these  na- 
tions, each  within  nis  respect-  Rj^of,t^ 
ive  sphere,  were  prosecuting  papal  pow. 
their  svstem  of  encroachment  «'■  'i»«>m 
upon  the  laity,  a  new  scheme  "•**<'*™^*- 
was  secretly  forming  within  the  bosom 
of  the  church,  to  inthral  both  that  and 
the  temporal  governments  of  the  world 
under  an  ecclesiastical  monarch.  Lons 
before  the  earliest  epoch  that  can  be  fixed 
for  modem  history,  and,  indeed,  to  speak 
fairly,  almost  as  far  back  as  ecclesiastical 
testimonies  can  carry  us,  the  bishops  of 
Rome  had  been  venerated  as  first  in  rank 
among  the  rulers  of  the  church.  The 
nature  of  this  primacy  is  doubtless  a  very 
controverted  subject.  It  is,  however, 
reduced  by  some  moderate  Catholics  to 
little  more  than  a  precedency  attached  to 
the  see  of  Rome  in  consequence  of  its 
foundation  by  the  chief  of  the  apostles, 
as  well  as  the  dignity  of  the  imperial 


*  Two  li?ing  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholie 
commonion,  Dr.  Milner.  in  his  Histonr  of  Wm- 
Chester,  and  Mr.  Lingard,  in  his  Antiaaities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  charch,  contend  that  Elgira,  whom 
some  Protestant  historians  are  willing  to  represent 
as  the  queen  of  Edwy,  was  but  his  mistress :  and 
seem  inclined  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Odo  and 
Dunstan  tovrards  this  unfortunate  couple.  They 
are  unquestionably  so  far  right,  that  few,  if  any  d 
those  writers,  who  have  been  quoted  as  authonties 
in  respect  of  this  story,  speak  of  the  lady  as  • 
queen  or  lawful  wife.  I  must,  therefore,  strongly 
reprobate  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Henry,  who,  callmg 
ElgiTa  queen,  snd  asserting  that  she  was  marrierL 
refers,  at  the  bottom  of  his  page,  to  William  of 
Malmsbury,  and  other  chroniclere,  who  gire  a  to- 
tally opposite  account ;  especially  as  he  does  not 
intimate,  by  a  single  expression,  that  the  nature 
of  her  connexion  with  the  kins  was  equiTocaL 
Such  a  practice,  when  it  proceeds,  as  I  fear  it  did 
in  this  instance,  not  from  orersi^ht,  but  from  i>re- 
judice,  is  a  glaring  violation  of  historical  integrity, 
and  tends  to  render  the  pse  of  references,  that 
great  improvement  of  modem  history,  a  sort  of 
fraud  upon  the  reader.  But  the  fact  itself,  one  cer- 
tainlv  of  little  importance,  is,  in  my  opinion,  not 
capable  of  being  proved  or  disproved.  The  author 
ities,  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  the  passages  in 
monkish  writers  which  mention  this  tranaaction 
are  neither  su/Bciently  circumstantial,  nor  consist 
ent,  nor  impartial,  nor  contemporaneous,  to  aSbtC 
ground  for  rational  belief  or,  at  least,  there  must 
always  remain  a  strong  snade  of  uncertainty.  And 
it  is  plain,  that  different  reports  of  the  story  pr^ 
vailea,  so  as  to  induce  some  to  imasine  that  then 
were  two  Elsivas,  one  t^vteen,  the  other  concubine. 
But  the  monxish  chroniclers,  tteperto  endii^^  are  ndk 
entitled  to  so  much  ceiemoBT. 
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city.*  A  sort  of  general  superintendence 
was  admitted  as  an  attribute  of  this  pri- 
macy, so  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  were 
entitled,  and  indeed  bound,  to  remon- 
strate, when  any  error  or  irrepilarity 
came  to  their  knowledge,  especially  in 
the  western  churches,  a  greater  part  of 
which  had  been  planted  by  them,  and 
were  connected,  as  it  were  by  filiation, 
with  the  common  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire  and  of  Christendom. f  Various 
causes  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  the 
bishops  of  Rome  from  augmenting  their 
authority  in  the  East,  and  even  to  dimin- 
ish that  which  they  had  occasionally  ex- 
ercised ;  the  institution  of  patriarchs  at 
Aniioch,  Alexandria,  and  afterward  at 
Constantinople,  with  extensive  rights  of 
jurisdiction ;  the  difference  of  rituals  and 
discipline;  but,  above  all,  the  many  dis- 
gusts taken  by  the  Greeks,  which  ulti- 
mately produced  an  irreparable  schism 
between  the  two  churches  in  the  ninth 
century.  But,  within  the  pale  of  the  Lat- 
in church,  every  succeeding  age  enhan- 
ced the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Roman 
see.  By  the  constitution  of  the  church, 
such  at  least  as  it  became  in  the  fourth 
century,  its  divisions  being  arranged  in 
conformity  to  those  of  the  empire,  every 
province  ou^ht  to  have  its  metropolitan, 
and  every  vicariate  its  ecclesiastical  ex- 
arch or  primate.  The  Bishop  of  Rome 
presided,  in  the  latter  capacity,  over  the 
Roman  vicariate,  comprehending  south- 
em  Italy,  and  the  three  chief  Mediterra- 
nean islands.    But,  as  it  happened,  none 

*  These  foundations  of  the  Roman  primacj  are 
indicated  by  Valentinian  III.,  a  great  faTourer  of 
hat  see,  in  a  novel  of  the  year  455 :  Cum  igitur  se- 
dis  apostolicas  primatum  B.  Petri  meritum,  (]ui  est 
pririceps  saceraotalis  corons^  et  Romans  dignitas 
civitatis,  sacne  etiam  synodi  firmavit  auctoritas. 
The  last  words  allude  to  the  sixth  canon  of  the 
Nicene  council,  which  establishes,  or  r«cognises, 
the  patriarchal  supremacy,  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, of  the  churches  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria. — De  Marca,  de  ConcordantiA  Sacerdo- 
tii  et  Imperii,  1.  i.,  c.  8.  At  a  much  earlier  period, 
Irenaeus  rather  vaguely,  and  Cyprian  more  posi- 
tively, admit,  or  rather  assert,  the  primacy  ot  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  the  latter  seems  even  to 
hHve  considered  as  a  kind  of  centre  of  Catholic 
unity,  though  he  resisted  every  attempt  of  that 
church  to  arrogate  a  controUmg  power.  See  his 
treatise  De  Uniute  Ecclesie. 

t  Dupin,  De  antiquA  Ecclesis  Disciplin&,  p.  306, 
et  9eq(\.  Histoire  du  Droit  public  eccl^&sisstique 
Francis,  p.  149.  The  opinion  of  the  Roman  see's 
supremacy,  though  apparentl]^  rather  a  vague  and 
general  notion,  as  it  stilf^ontinues  in  those  Cath- 
olics  who  deny  its  mfallibihty,  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed very  much  in  the  fourth  century.  Fleury 
brings  reniarkable  proofs  of  this  from  the  writings 
of  Socrates.  Sozomen,  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
and  Optatus.— Hist  EccWs.,  t.  iii,  p.  282, 32f;  449 ; 
iv.,  p.  827. 


of  the  ten  provinces  forming  this  diri&ion' 
had  any  metropolitan ;  so  that  the  popes 
exercised  all  metropoUtical  fanctioiu' 
within  them,  such  as  the  consecration  of 
bishops,  the  convocation  of  synods,  the 
ultimate  decision  of  appeals,  and  many 
other  sorts  of  authority.  These  purinw 
provinces  are  sometimes  called  the  ciweor 
Roman  patriarchate ;  th^  bishops  *"°* 
of  Rome  having  always  been  reckoned 
one,  generally  indeed  the  first  of  the  patri- 
archs ;  each  of  whom  was  at  the  head  of 
all  the  metropolitans  within  his  hmits, 
but  without  exercising  those  privileges 
which,  by  the  ecclesiastical  constitution, 
appertained  to  the  latter.  Though  the 
Roman  patriarchate,  properly  so  called, 
was  comparatively  very  small  in  extent, 
it  gave  its  chief,  for  the  reason  mention- 
ed, advantages  in  point  of  authority  which 
the  others  did  not  possess.* 

I  may  perhaps  appear  to  have  noticed 
circumstances  interesting  only  to  eccle- 
siastical scholars.  But  it  is  important  to 
apprehend  this  distinction  of  the  patri- 
archatd  from  the  primacy  of  Rome,  be- 
cause it  was  by  extending  the  boundariei 
of  the  former,  and  by  appl3ring  the  max- 
ims of  her  administration  in  the  south  of 
Italy  to  all  the  western  churches,  that 
she  accomplished  the  first  object  of  her 
scheme  of  usurpation,  in  subverting  the 
provincial  system  of  government  under 
the  metropolitans.  Their  first  encroach- 
ment of  this  kind  was  in  the  province  of 
Illyricum,  which  they  annexed  in' a  man- 
ner to  their  own  patriarchate,  by  not  per- 
mitting any  bishops  to  be  consecrated 
without  their  consent. f  This  was  before 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Their  sub- 
sequent advances  were,  however,  very 
gradual.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  we  find  them  confirming  the 
elections  of  archbishops  of  M  ilan.  J  They 
came  by  degrees  to  exercise,  though  not 
always  successfully,  and  seldom  without 
opposition,  an  appellant  jurisdiction  over 
the  causes  of  bishops,  deposed  or  cen- 

*  Dupin,  De  antiquA  Eccles.  DisciplinA,  p.  3d, 
&c.  Giannone,  1st.  di  Napoli.  L  ii.,  c.  8 ;  L  lii.c. 
6.  De  Marca,  1.  i.,  c.  7,  et  alibL  There  is  toow 
disagreement  among  these  virriterr  as  to  th«  extsot 
of  the  Roman  patriarchate,  which  some  suppose  to 
have  even  at  first  comprehended  all  the  westeni 
churches,  though  they  admit  that,  in  a  more  pah- 
licular  sense,  it  was  confined  to  the  vicariate  of 
Rome. 

t  Dupin,  p.  66.  Fleury,  Hist.  Kcclfts.,  t.  v.,  p. 
373.  The  ecclesiastical  province  of  illyricura  in- 
cluded Macedonia.  Siricius,  the  author  of  thisea 
croachment,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  fifH 
usurpers.  In  a  letter  to  the  Spurish  bisbope  ( A.  D. 
375),  he  exalts  his  own  authori  y  very  high.— D» 
Marca,  L  i,  c  8. 

t  SU  Marc,  t  L,  p.  130,  IftS. 
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Bvred  in  proTincial  synods.  This,  in- 
deed, had  been  granted,  if  we  believe  the 
fact,  by  the  canons  of  a  very  early  coun- 
cil, that  of  Sardica  in  347,  so  far  as  to 
permit  the  pope  to  order  a  revision  of  the 
process,  but  not  to  annul  the  sentence.* 
Valentinian  III.,  influenced  by  Leo  the 
Greats  one  of  the  most  ambitious  of  pon- 
tiffs, had  ffone  a  great  deal  farther,  and 
established  almost  an  absolute  judicial 
supremacy  in  the  Holy  See.f  But  the 
metropolitans  were  not  inclined  to  sur- 
render their  prerogatives ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  the  papal  authority  had  made  no 
decisive  progress  in  France,  or  perhaps 
anywhere  beyond  Italy,  till  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Gregory  1. 

[A.  D.  590-604.  ]  This  celebrated  person 
Orafforr  I  ^^  °^^  distinguished  by  learn- 
'  ing,  which  he  affected  to  depre- 
ciate, nor  by  his  literary  performances, 
which  Uie  best  critics  consider  as  below 
mediocrity,  but  by  qualities  more  neces- 
sary for  his  purpose,  intrepid  ambition  and 
unceasing  activity.  He  maintained  a 
perpetual  correspondence  with  the  em- 
perors and  their  ministers,  with  the  sov- 

*  Dupio,  p.  1^.  Dd  Marca,  1.  ▼{.,  c.  14.  These 
canons  nave  been  qaestioned,  and  Dupin  does  not 
seem  to  lay  much  scresa  on  their  authority,  though 
I  do  not  percetve  that  either  he  or  Fleury  (Hist. 
£ccl6t ,  t  iiL,  p.  372)  doabta  their  genumeueaa. 
Sardica  was  a  aty  of  IllTricum,  which  the  transla- 
tor of  Mosheim  has  confounded  with  St^rdes. 

Consultations  or  references  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  in  difficult  cases  of  faith  or  discipline,  had 
beeo  common  in  early  ages,  and  were  even  made 
by  provincial  and  national  councils.  But  these 
ware  also  made  to  other  bishops,  eminent  for  per- 
•omU  merit  or  the  dignitjr  of  their  sees.  The 
popes  endeavoured  to  claim  this  as  a  matter  of 
riglit.  Innocent  I.  asseru  (A.  D.  402)  that  he  was 
to  be  consulted,  qooties  fidei  ratio  ventilatur ;  and 
GelasaiM  (A.  D.  492)  quantum  ad  religionem  per- 
tiiiet,  non  nisi  apostoUca  sedi,  juxt&  canones,  de- 
betar  auuma  jnoicii  totius.  As  the  oak  is  in  the 
acom,  so  a:d  these  maxims  contain  the  system  of 
Bellarmlne.— De  Marca,  L  i,  c.  10;  and  I  vii.,  12. 
Dapiiu 

f  Son^  bishop  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Hilary,  metropolium  of  Aries,  appealed  from  his 
•enierce  to  Leo,  who  not  only  entertained  their 
app^I,  but  presumed  to  depose  HiUry.  This  as- 
snioption  of  power  would  have  had  little  effect,  if 
it  h»d  not  been  seconded  by  the  emperor  in  very 
Q'.guardtxl  language ;  noc  perenni  sanctions  de- 
remimua.  ne  quid  tarn  episcoffis  Gallicanis,  quaro 
aitarutn  provinoianim,  contra  consueiudinem  veie- 
rein  liceit  sine  aui^toritaU  viri  vonerabilis  papae 
orbts  astarnx  tentare ;  sed  illis  omnibusque  pro  lege 
•It,  quuiqu id  saoxit  vel  sanxerit^np'Wtolicv  seuis 
wictontas.-De  Marca,  De  Concordan|iA  Sacer- 
docii  et  Imperii,  1.  i.,  c  8.  The  sanjp  emperor 
enact^  th  U  any  bishOD  who  refused  to  attend  the 
tnbtttmi  of  the  pope  when  summoned,  should  be 
corotelle'l  by  the  g  ivemor  of  his  province ;  ut 
^uiequu  episcuporum  ad  judicium  Romani  epis- 
eopi  e^ocHtus  veni  e  UMglexent,  per  moderalorem 
etusdr'm  provmcis  adfsse  cogatur.— Id.,  L  vii.,  c.  13. 
DiHiin.  De  Ant.  Discip'.  p.  29  et  171. 


ereiffns  of  the  western  kingdoms  with 
all  the  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  church , 
employing,  as  occasion  dictated,  the  Ian 
guage  of  devotion,  arrogance,  or  adula 
tion.*  Claims  hitherto  disputed,  or  hali 
preferred,  assumed  under  his  hands  • 
more  definite  form;  and  nations  too  ig- 
norant to  compare  precedents  or  discrim- 
inate principles,  yielded  co  assertions  con- 
fidently made  by  the  authority  which 
they  most  respected.  Gregory  dwelt 
more  than  his  pmiecessors  upon  the  pow- 
er of  the  keys,  exclusively  or  at  least 
principally  committed  to  St.  Peter,  which 
had  been  supposed  in  earlier  times,  as  it 
is  nor/  by  the  Galilean  Catholics,  to  be 
inherent  in  the  general  body  of  bishops, 
joint  sharers  of  one  indivisible  episco- 
pacy. And  thus  the  patriarchal  rights, 
being  manifestly  of  mere  ecclesiastical 
institution,  were  artfully  confounded,  or, 
as  it  were,  merged  in  the  more  parsr 
mount  supremacy  of  the  papal  chair. 
From  the  time  of  Gregory,  the  popes 
appear  in  a  great  measure  to  have 
thrown  away  that  scafiblding,  and  relied 
in  preference  on  the  pious  veneration  of 
the  people,  and  on  the  opportunities 
which  might  occur  for  enforcing  their 
dominion  with  the  pretence  of  divme  au- 
thority.f 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  said,  that  any 
material  acquisitions  of  ecclesiastical 
power  were  obtained  by  the  successors 
of  Gregory  for  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years. J  As  none  of  them  possessed 

*  The  flattering  style  in  which  this  pontiff  ad- 
dressed Bronehaut  and  Phocas,  the  most  flagitious 
monsters  of  his  time,  is  mentioned  in  all  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  histories.  Fleunr  quotes  a  remark- 
able letter  to  the  patriarchs  of^Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria, wherein  he  says  that  St.  Peter  has  one  see, 
divided  into  three,  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria, 
stooping  to  this  abstrdity,  and  inconsistence  with 
his  real  system,  in  order  to  conciliate  their  alliance 
against  his  more  immediate  rival,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.—Hist.  Eccl^s.,  t.  viii.,  p.  124. 

t  Gre^ry  seems  to  have  established  the  appel 
lant  iunsdiction  of  the  see  of  Rome,  which  oad 
been  long  in  suspense.  Stephen,  a  Spanish  bishops 
having  been  deposed,  appealed  to  Rome.  Gregory 
sent  a  legate  to  Spain,  with  full  powers  to  confirm 
or  rescind  the  sentence.  He  says  in  his  letter  on 
this  occasion ;  k  sede  apostolicA,  qus  omnium  ec 
clesiarum  caput  est,  causa  h»c  audienda  ac  din- 
menda  fuerat.— De  Marca,  I.  vii.,  c.  18.  In  wri 
ting  to  the  hisbopa  of  France,  he  enjoins  them  t« 
obey  Vir^lius,  bishop  of  Aries,  whom  he  hss  ap- 
pointed his  legate  in  France,  secutiddm  antiquam 
consuetudinem ;  so  that,  if  any  contention  should 
arise  in  the  church,  he  may  appease  it  by  his  an 
thority.  as  vicegerent  of  the  apostolic  see :  auc 
toritatis  sua  vigors,  vicibus  nempe  apostolic* 
sedis  functus,  discretA  moderatione  coinpescat— 
Gregorii  Opera,  t.  ii.,  p.  783  (edit  Benedict)^ 
Dupin,  p.  34.  Pasquier,  Recherches  de  la  France 
1.  ill.,  c.  9. 

1 1  <^*erve  that  some  modern  pnblicfttioiit  aiL/fr 
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rigour  and  reputation  equal  to  hia  own, 
it  might  even  appear  that  the  papal  influ- 
ence was  retrograde.  But,  in  effect,  the 
principles  which  supported  it  were  taking 
deep  root,  and  acquiring  strength  by  oc- 
casional, though  not  very  frequent  exer- 
cise.   Appeals  to  the  pope  were  some- 

coiisiderable  importance  to  a  snppoaed  concessioQ 
of  the  title  of  universal  bishop^  made  by  the  Emperor 
Phocas  in  606  to  Bonifacs  III.,  and  even  appear  to 
date  the  papal  supremacy  from  this  epoch.  Those 
who  have  imbibed  this  notion  may  probablv  have 
been  misled  by  a  loose  expression  m  Mosneim*s 
Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  il,  p.  168;  though 
the  general  tenour  of  that  passage  by  no  means 
gives  countenance  to  their  opinion.  But  there  are 
several  strong  objections  to  our  considering  this  as 
a  leading  fact,  much  less  as  marking  an  era  in  the 
history  of  the  papacy.  1.  Its  truth,  as  commonly 
stated,  appears  more  than  questionable.  The 
Roman  pontiflb,  Gregory  I.  and  Boniface  III.,  had 
been  vehemently  opposing  the  assumption  of  this 
title  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople^  not  as  due 
to  themselves,  but  as  one  to  which  no  bishop  could 
legitimately  pretend.  There  would  be  something 
almost  ridiculous  in  the  emperor's  immediatelv 
conferring  an  appellation  on  themselves,  which 
they  luui  just  disclaimed ;  and  though  this  obiec- 
tion  would  not  stand  against  evidence,  yet  when 
we  find  no  better  authority  quoted  for  the  fact 
than  Baronius,  who  is  no  authority  at  all,  it  retains 
considerable  weight  And  indeed  the  want  of 
early  testimony  is  so  decisive  an  objection  to  any 
alleged  bistoncal  fact,  that,  but  for  the  strange 
prepossessions  of  some  men,  one  might  rest  tne 
case  here.  Flenry  takes  no  notice  of  this  part  of 
the  story,  though  be  tells  us  that  Phocas  compelled 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  resign  his  title. 
2.  But  if  the  strongest  proof  could  be  advanced  for 
the  authenticity  of  this  circumstance,  we  might  well 
deny  its  importance.  The  concession  of  rhocas 
cookl  have  been  of  no  validity  in  Lombardy, 
France,  and  other  western  countries,  where  nev- 
ertheless the  papal  supremacy  was  incomparably 
more  established  than  in  the  east.  3.  Even  within 
the  empire,  it  could  have  had  no  efficacy  after  the 
violent  death  of  that  usurper,  which  followed  soon 
afterward.  4.  The  title  of  universal  bishop  is 
not  very  intelligible ;  but,  whatever  it  meant,  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  had  borne  it  before, 
and  continued  to  bear  it  ever  aflerwardL — (Dupin, 
De  antiquA  DisciplinA,  p.  329.)  5.  The  preceding 
popes,  Pelagius  II.  and  Gregory  I.,  had  constantly 
disclaimed  the  appellation,  though  it  had  been 
adopted  by  some  towards  Leo  the  Great  in  the 
council  of"^  Chalcedon  (Fleury,  t  viiL,  p.  95) ;  nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  been  retained  by  the  succes- 
sors of  Boni&ce,  at  least  for  some  centuries.  It  is 
even  laid  down  in  the  decretum  of  Gratian,  that 
the  pope  is  not  styled  universal :  Nee  etiam  Ro- 
manus  pontifez  universalis  appellatur  (p.  303,  edit. 
1591);  though  some  refer  its  assumption  to  the 
ninth  century.— Nouveau  Trait6  de  Diplomati()ue, 
t  v.,  p.  93.  In  fact,  it  has  nsTer  been  a  usual  title. 
6.  The  popes  had  unquestionably  exercised  a  spe- 
cies of  supremacy  for  more  than  two  centuries  be- 
fore  this  time,  which  had  lately  reached  a  high 
point  of  authority  under  Gregory  I.  The  rescript 
of  Valentinian  111.,  in  465,  quoted  in  a  former  note, 
would  certainly  be  more  to  the  purpose  than  the 
letter  of  Phocas.  7.  Lastly,  there  are  no  sensible 
marks  of  this  supremacy  making  a  more  rapid 
progress  for  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  pretend- 
ed gnu  of  that  smperor. 


times  made  by  prelates  dissatisfied  with 
a  local  sentence;  but  his  judgment  of 
reversal  was  not  alwa3r8  executed,  as  we 
perceive  by  the  instance  of  Bishop  Wil- 
frid.* National  councils  were  still  con- 
voked by  prmces,  and  canons  enacted 
under  their  authority  by  the  bishops  who 
attended.  Though  the  church  of  Lom- 
bardy was  under  great  subjection  durmc 
this  period,  yet  those  of  France,  and 
even  of  England,  planted  as  the  latter 
had  been  by  Gregory,  continued  to  pre- 
serve a  tolerable  measure  of  independ- 
ence.! The  first  striking  infringement 
of  this  was  made  through  the  in^uence 
of  an  Englishman,  Winfnd,  better  known 
as  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  -.-^ 
Germany.  Having  undertaken  »*•»««»»• 
the  conversion  of  Thnringia,  and  other 
still  heathen  countries,  he  applied  to  the 
pope  for  a  commission,  and  vras  conse- 
crated bishop  without  any  determinate 
see.  Upon  tnis  occasion  he  took  an  oath 
of  obedience,  and  became  ever  after- 
ward a  zealous  upholder  of  the  apostol- 
ical chair.  His  success  in  the  conver- 
sion of  Germany  was  great,  his  reputa- 
tion eminent,  which  enabled  him  to  ef- 
fect a  material  revolution  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal government.  Pelagius  II.  had,  about 
680,  sent  a  paUiiun,  or  vest  peculiar  to 
metropolitans,  to  the  Bishop  of  Aries, 
perpetual  vicar  of  the  Roman  see  in 
Gaul-t  Gregory  I.  had  made  a  similar 
present  to  other  metropolitans.  But  it 
was  never  supposed  that  they  were 
obliged  to  wait  for  this  favour  before 
they  received  consecration,  until  a  synod 
of  the  French  and  German  bish-  synod  ot 
ops,  held  at  Frankfort  in  748  by  Fcankibrt 
Boniface,  as  legate  of  Pope  Zachary.  It 
was  here  enacted,  that,  as  a  token  of 
their  willing  subjection  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  all  metropolitans  should  request, 
the  paJlium  at  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and 
obey  his  lawful  commands.^    This  was 


*  I  refer  to  the  English  historians  for  the  history 
of  Wilfrid,  which  neither  sltoffether  supports*  nor 
much  impeaches  the  independence,  of  our  Ang:lo- 
Saxon  church  in  TOO:  a  matter  hardly  worth  to 
much  contention  as  Usher  and  Stillingfleet  seem  to 
have  thought  The  consecration  of  Theodore  by- 
Pope  VitaBan  in  668  is  a  stronger  fact,  and  cannot 
be  got  over  br  those  injudipious  Pratestanta,  who 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  i.,  n.  386,  394. 

i  Ut  ad  instar  sinim,  in  Galliaram  partibns  prion 
sa^rdotis  lecum  obtineat,  et  quidquid  ad  gvber- 
nationem  ve^  dj^pensationem  ecclesiastici  status 
gerendum  est^  senratis  patrum  regulis,  et  sedi* 
apostolice  constitutis,  faciat.  Preterea,  palihim 
uli  concedit,  &c.— Dupin,  p.  34.  Gregory  1.  con- 
firmed  this  vicariat  to  Firgilius,  bishop  of  Ariet» 
and  gave  him  the  power  of  convoking  synods.— De 
Marca,  L  vi.,  c.  7. 

4  Decrevimiis,  aaya  Booi&oe,  in  noeCio  •  jnodali 
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construed  by  the  popes  to  meaa  a  prom- 
is«  of  obedience  before  receiying  the 
pall,  which  was  changed  in  after  times 
by  Gregory  VII.  into  an  oath  of  fealty.* 

This  council  of  Frankfort  claims  a 
leading  place  as  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  papacy.  Several  events  ensued, 
efaiefly  of  a  political  nature,  which  rapid- 
ly elevated  that  usurpation  almost  to  its 
greatest  hei^t.  Subjects  of  the  throne 
of  Constantinople,  the  popes  had  not  as 
yet  interfered,  unless  by  mere  admoni- 
tion, with  the  temporal  magistrate.  The 
first  instance  therein  the  civil  duties  of 
a  nation  and  the  rights  of  a  crown  appear 
to  Iwve  been  submitted  to  his  decision, 
waa  in  that  famous  reference  as  to  the 
deposition  of  Childeric.  It  is  impossible 
to  consider  this  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a  fkoint  of  casuistry  laid  before  the  first 
religious  judge  in  the  church.  Certainly 
the  Franks,  who  raised  the  king  of  their 
choice  upon  their  shields,  never  dreamed 
that  a  foreign  priest  had  conferred  upon 
him  the  right  of  governing.  Yet  it  was 
easy  for  succeeding  advocates  of  Rome 
to  construe  this  transaction  very  favour- 
ably for  its  usurpation  over  the  thrones 
of  the  earth.f 

I  shall  but  just  glance  at  the  subsequent 
p>Utical  revolutions  of  that  period :  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  Pepin,  his  donation 
of  the  exarchate  to  the  Holy  $ee,  the 
conquest  of  Lombardy  by  Charlemagne, 
the  patriarchate  of  Rome  conferred  upon 
both  these  princes,  and  the  revival  of  the 
Western  Empire  in  the  person  of  the  lat- 

coDTSotu,  et  confessi  ttimas  fidem  catholicam,  et 
unitatem  et  subjectioiiem  Romans  ecdesiae  fine 
temifl  senrare,  S.  Fetro  et  vicario  ejus  velle  snbjici, 
mstropolitanoe  pallia  ab  illA  sede  ^vrere,  et,  per 
u—iii,  pnBcepta  8.  Petri  eanonici  aequi.— De 
Mfiiea,  L  vi.,  c  7.  Schmidt,  t.  i.,  p.  424, 438,  446. 
TUs  writer  justly  remarks  the  obligation  which 
Bdme  had  to  St.  Boniface,  who  anticipated  the 
mtfloi  of  Isidore.  We  have  a  letter  from  him  to 
tM'Engtish  clergy,  with  a  copy  of  canons  passed 
in«iis  «  his  svnods,  for  the  exaltation  of  the  apos- 
tolic tee,  bat  the  church  of  England  was  not  then 
mcHiMd  to  acknowledge  so  great  a  supremacy  in 
Bomev—CoUier's  Eccles.  Hi«u»ry,  p.  128. 

in  the  eighth  general  cooncil,  that  of  Constanti- 
nople  ta  872,  this  prerogative  of  aeo^ng  the  pallium 
to  oMtropolitans  was  not  only  confirmed  to  the 
pQfie,  but  extended  to  the  other  patriarchs,  who  had 
eveffy  dispoeition  to  become  as  great  usurpers  as 
their  more  fortunate  elder  brother. 

•  Oe  Harca,  ubi  supra.    Schmidt,  t.  ii.,  p.  282. 
Aoeording  to  the  latter,  this  oath  of  fidelity  was 
(tad  in  the  ninth  century ;  which  is  very  prob- 
,  since  Gregory  Vll.  himself  did  but  fill  up  the 
'    which  Nicholas  L  and  John  VUI.  had  de- 
I  have  since  found  this  confirmed  by 

B,  p.  305. 

4"  JSginhard  says  that  Pepin  was  made  king  per 
— tfiii  I'liiff  m  Romani  pontificis ;  an  ambiguous  word, 
vbseh  oaay  rise  to  eomnuutdj  or  sink  to  athiet,  ac- 
CHvdins  to  the  disposi^on  of  thi  inteiprster. 
U 


ter.  These  events  had  a  natural  tendeor 
cy  to  exalt  the  papal  supremacy,  which 
it  is  needless  to  mdicate.  But  a  circum- 
stance of  a  very  different  nature  contrib* 
uted  to  this  in  a  still  greater  degree. 
About  the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, there  appeared,  under  the  name  of 
one  Isidore,  an  unknown  person,  a  col- 
lection of  ecclesiastical  canons,  now 
commonly  denominated  the  False  False  Da. 
Decretals.*  These  purported  to  ««**!•• 
be  rescripts  or  decrees  of  the  early  bish- 
ops of  Rome ;  and  their  efifect  was  to  di- 
minish the  authority  of  metropoUtans 
over  their  suffragans,  bv  establishing  an 
appellant  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  See 
in  all  causes,  and  by  forbidding  national 
councils  to  be  holden  without  its  consent. 
Every  bishop,  accordinff  to  the  decretals 
of  Isidore,  was  amenable  only  to  the  im- 
mediate tribunal  of  the  pope ;  by  which 
one  of  the  most  ancient  nghts  of  the  pro 
vincial  synod  was  abrogated.  Every  ac- 
cused  person  might  not  only  appeal  from 
an  inferior  sentence,  but  remove  an  un- 
finished process  before  the  supreme  pon- 
tiff. And  the  latter,  instead  of  directing 
a  revision  of  the  proceedings  by  the  ori- 
ginal judges,  might  annul  them  by  his  own 
authority ;  a  strain  of  jurisdiction  beyond 
the  canons  of  Sardica,but  certainl]^  war- 
ranted by  the  more  recent  practice  of 
Rome.  New  sees  were  not  to  be  erect- 
ed, nor  bish<^  translated  from  one  see 
to  another,  nor  their  resignations  accept- 
ed, without  the  sanction  of  the  pope. 
They  were  still  indeed  to  be  consecrated 
by  the  metropolitan,  but  in  the  pope's 
name.  It  has  been  plausibly  suspected 
that  these  decretals  were  forged  by  some 
bishop,  in  jealousy  or  resentment;  and 
their  general  reception  majr  at  least  be 
partly  ascribed  to  such  sentiments.  The 
archbishops  were  exceedingly  powerfuL 
and  might  often  abuse  their  superiority 
over  inferior  prelates;   but  the  whole 

'  *  The  era  of  the  False  Decretals  has  not  been 
precisely  fixed ;  they  have  seldom  been  supposed, 
nowever,  to  have  appeared  much  before  800.  But 
there  is  a  senuine  collection  of  canons  published 
by  Adrian  I.,  in  785,  which  contain  nearly  the  san»e 
principles,  and  many  of  which  are  copied  by  Isi- 
dore, as  neH  as  Charlemagne  m  his  capitularies. 
-De  Marca,  I.  vii.,  c.  2a  Giannone,  L  ▼.,  c.  6. 
Dupm,  de  AntiquA  DisciplinA,  p.  133.  Fleury, 
Hist  £ccl6s.,  t.  ix.,  p.  500,  seems  toconsider  the  da- 
cretals  as  older  than  this  collectian  of  Adrian ;  but 
I  have  not  obserred  the  same  opinion  in  any  other 
writer.  The  right  of  appeal  firom  a  sentence  of  the 
metropolitan  deposing  a  bishop  to  the  Holy  Sse  is 
positively  recognised  in  the  capitularies  of  Lovs 
the  Debonair  (Baluze^  p.  1000),  the  three  last 
books  of  which,  accordmg  to  the  collectioQ  of  An- 
aegisus,  are  said  to  be  apostolicA  auctoritate  robo- 
nta,  quia  his  cudeodis  maximA  apostotica  intdifigut 
legatio,  p.  113S. 
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episcopal  aristocracy  had  abundant  rea- 
son to  lament  their  acquiescence  in  a 
system  of  which  the  metropolitans  were 
but  the  earliest  victims.  Upon  these 
spurious  decretals  was  built  the  great 
fabric  of  papal  supremacy  over  the  dif- 
ferent national  churches ;  a  fabric  which 
has  stood  after  its  foundation  crumbled 
beneath  it;  for  no  one  has  pretended 
to  deny,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  that 
the  imposture  is  too  palpable  for  any  but 
the  most  ignorant  ages  to  credit.* 

The  Galilean  church  made  for  some 
time  a  spirited,  though  unavailing  strug- 
gle, against  this  rising  despotism.  Greg- 
ory IV.,  having  come  into  France  to  abet 
the  children  of  Louis  the  Debonair  in 
P»p«i  en-  their  rebeUion,  and  threatened  to 
^!!!!f^^  excommunicate  the  bishops  who 
ibeiiie-  adhered  to  the  emperor,  was  re- 
wrehy.  pelled  with  indignation  by  those 
prelates.  If  he  comes  here  to  excommu- 
nicate, said  they,  he  shall  depart  hence 
excommunicated.f  In  the  subsequent 
reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  a  bold  defend- 
er of  ecclesiastical  independence  was 
found  in  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
the  most  distinguished  statesman  of  his 
age.  Appeals  to  the  pope,  even  by 
ordinary  clerks,  had  become  common, 
and  the  provincial  councils,  hitherto  the 
supreme  spiritual  tribunal  as  well  as 
legislature,  were  falling  rapidly  into  de- 
cajr.  The  fVame  of  church  government, 
whicii  had  lasted  from  the  third  or  fourth 
century,  was  nearly  dissolved ;  a  refracto- 
ry bishop  was  sure  to  invoke  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal,  and  generally  met  there 
with  a  more  favourable  judicature.  Hinc- 
uar,  a  man  equal  in  ambition,  and  almost 
m  public  estimation,  to  any  pontiff,  some- 
times came  off  successful^  in  his  conten- 
tions with  Rome.|  But  time  is  fatal  to 
the  unanimity  of  cosditions ;  the  French 

*  I  have  not  seen  any  account  of  the  decretals 
•u  clear  and  judicious  at  in  Schmidl's  History  of 
Germany,  t.  li.,  p.  249.  Indeed,  all  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal part  of  that  work  is  executed  in  a  Tery  superior 
manner.  See  also  De  Marca,  1.  ill.,  c.  5 ;  l.Yii.,c.20. 
The  Utter  writer,  from  whom  I  have  derived  much 
information,  is  by  no  means  a  strenuous  adversary  of 
ultramontane  pretensions.  In  fiact,  it  was  his  ob- 
ject to  please  both  in  France  and  at  Rome,  to  be- 
come both  an  archbishop  and  a  cardinal.  He  failed 
nevertheless  of  the  latter  hope ;  it  being  impossible 
at  that  time  (1650)  to  satisfy  the  papal  court,  with- 
out sacrificing  altogether  the  Gailican  church  and 
the  crown. 

t  De  Marca,  1.  iv.,  c.  11.    Veil?,  &c. 

t  De  Marca,  I.  iv.,  c.  08,  &c. ;  I.  vi,  c.  14, 28 ;  1. 
Tii,c.  21.  Dupin,  p.  133,  &c.  Hist  du  Droit  Ec- 
cite.  Franks,  p.  188,  224.  Velly,  &c.  Hincmar, 
however,  was  not  consistent ;  for,  having  obtained 
the  see  of  Rheims  in  an  equivocal  manner,  he  had 
applied  for  confirmation  at  Rome,  and  in  other  re- 
^itocts  impaired  the  Gailican  rights.— Pasquier,  Re- 
dMiches  da  la  Fraoca,  L  iii.,  c.  13. 


bishoiMi  were  accessible  to  superstitious 
prejudice,  to  corrupt  influei^ce,  to  mutual 
jealousy.  Above  all,  they  were  con- 
scious that  a  persuasion  of  the  pope's 
omnipotence  had  taken  hold  of  the  laity. 
Though  they  complained  loudly,  and  in- 
voked, like  patriots  of  a  dying  state, 
names  and  principles  of  a  freedom  that 
was  no  more,  they  submitted  almost  in 
every  instance  to  the  continual  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Holy  See.  One  of  Uiose, 
which  most  annoyed  their  aristocracy, 
was  the  concession  to  monasteries  of 
exemption  from  episcopal  authority. 
These  had  been  very  uncommon  till  about 
the  eighth  century,  after  which  they 
were  studiously  multiplied.*  It  was 
naturally  a  favourite  object  with  the  ab- 
bots; and  sovereigns,  in  those  ages  of 
blind  veneration  for  monastic  establish- 
ments, were  pleased  to  see  their  own 
foundations  rendered,  as  it  would  seem, 
more  respectable  by  privileges  of  inde- 
pendence. The  popes  had  a  closer  inter- 
est in  granting  exemptions,  which  at- 
tached to  tl^em  the  regular  clergy,  and 
lowered  the  dignity  of  the  bishops.  In 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  whole 
orders  of  monks  were  declared  exempt  at 
a  single  stroke ;  and  the  abuse  began  to 
awaken  loud  complaints,  though  it  did 
not  fail  to  be  aggravated  afterward. 

The  principles  of  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy were  readily  applied  by  ^„j  „p^ 
the  popes  to  support  still  more  civd  gvr 
insolent  usurpations.  Chiefs  by  ««»»««•• 
divine  commission  of  the  whole  church, 
every  earthly  sovereign  must  be  .^ 
subject  to  their  interference.  The  **" 

bishops  indeed  had,  with  the  common 

*  The  earliest  instance  of  a  papal  exemption  iv 
in  455,  which  indeed  is  a  respectable  antiquity* 
Others  scarcely  occur  till  the  pontificate  of  Zacha 
ry,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  who^ranlei) 
an  exemption  to  Monte  Casino,  ita  ut  nullius  juii 
snbjaceat,  nisi  solius  Romani  pontificis.  See  thia 
discussion  in  Giannone,  1.  v.,  c.  6.  PrecedenU  for 
the  exemption  of  monasteries  from  episcopal  juiia- 
diction  occur  in  Marculhis's  forms,  com|riled  ' 
wards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  WA  tht 

were  by  royal  authority.    The  kings  of  Fran 

were  supreme  heads  of  their  national  church. — 
Schmidt,  t  i.,  p.  382.  De  Marca,  1.  lii.,  c  16L 
Fleury,  Institutions  au  Droit,  t.  i.,  p.  288.  Morauto- 
ri.  Dissert.  70  (t.  iii.,  p.  404,  lulian),  is  of  opinwp 
that  exemptions  of  monasteries  from  episcopal  vici-. 
tation  did  not  become  frequent  in  Italy  till  theelev 
enth  century ;  and  that  many  charters  of  this  kni 
are  forgeries.  It  is  held  also  by  some  EngKah  aa* 
tiquaries,  that  no  Anglo-Saxon  monastery  was  ex- 
empt, and  that  the  first  inatance  is  that  of  tattle  AW 
bey  under  the  Conoueror ;  the  charters  of  aa  earlier 
date  having  been  forged. — Hody  on  Convocatioa^ 
p.  20  and  170.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  ffrant  ift 
made  by  William,  and  confirmed  by  Lannane.-^ 
Collier,  p.  856.  Exemptions  became  very  oaiial  % 
Englami  afterward.— Henrj^  vol.  > .,  p.  337 
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weapons  of  their  order,  kept  their  own 
sovereigns  in  check;  and  it  could  not 
seem  any  extraordinary  stretch  in  their 
supreme  head  to  assert  an  equal  preroga- 
Ure.  Gregory  IV.,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
became  a  party  in  the  revolt  against 
Louis  I. ;  but  he  never  carried  his  threats 
of  excommunication  into  effect.  The 
first  instance  where  the  Roman  pontiffs 
actually  tried  the  force  of  their  arms 
against  a  sovereign,  was  the  excommu- 
nication of  Lothaire,  king  of  Lorraine,  and 
grandson  of  Louis  the  Debonair.  This 
prince  had  repudiated  his  wife  upon  un- 
just pretexts,  but  with  the  approbation 
of  a  national  council,  and  had  subse- 
quently married  his  concubine.  Nicho- 
las L,  Uie  actual  pope,  despatched  two  le- 
gates to  investigate  this  business,  and  de- 
cide according  to  the  canons.  They  hold 
a  council  at  Metz,  and  confirm  the  divorce 
and  marriage.  Enraged  at  this  conduct 
of  his  ambassadors,  the  pope  summons 
a  council  at  Rome,  annuls  the  sentence, 
deposes  the  archbishops  of  Treves  and 
Cologne,  and  directs  the  king  to  discard 
his  mistress.  After  some  shuffling  on 
the  part  of  Lothaire,  he  is  excommunica- 
ted; and,  in  a  short  time,  we  find  both 
the  king  and  his  prelates,  who  had  begun 
«vith  expressions  of  passionate  contempt 
towards  the  pope,  suing  humbly  for  abso- 
lution at  the  feet  of  Adrian  IL,  successor 
of  Nicholas,  which  was  not  granted  with- 
out difficulty.  In  all  its  most  impudent 
pretensions^  the  Holy  See  has  attended 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Lo- 
thaire had  powerful  neighbours,  the  kinrs 
of  France  and  Germany,  eager  to  invade 
nis  dominions  on  the  first  intimation  from 
Rome ;  while  the  real  scandalousness  of 
his  behaviour  must  have  intimidated  his 
conscience,  and  disgusted  his  subjects. 

Excommunication,  whatever  opinions 
exeommo-  may  be  entertained  as  to  its  re- 
*••««*>«»•  ligious  efficacy,  was  originally 
nothing  more  in  appearance  than  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  right  which  every  society 
claims,  the  expulsion  of  refractory  mem- 
bers from  its  body.  No  direct  temporal 
disadvantages  attended  this  penalty  for 
•everal  agef  ;  but,  as  it  was  the  most  se- 
vere of  spintual  censures,  and  tended  to 
exclude  the  object  of  it  not  only  from  a 
participation  in  religious  rites,  but,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  from  the  intercourse 
of  Christian  society,  it  was  used  spa^ 
nngly,  and  upon  the  gravest  occasions. 
Gradually,  as  the  church  became  more 
powerful  and  more  imperious,  excommu- 
Bicattons  were  issued  upon  every  provo- 
catioa,  rather  as  a  weapon  of  ecclesias- 
lical  warfare  than  with  any  regard  to  its 
89 


original  intention.  There  was  certainly 
some  pretext  for  many  of  these  censures, 
as  the  only  means  of  defence  within  the 
reach  of  the  clergy,  when  their  posses 
sions  were  lawlessly  violated.*  Others 
were  founded  upon  the  necessity  of  enfor- 
cing their  contentious  jurisdiction,  which, 
while  it  was  rapidly  extending  itself  over 
almost  all  persons  and  causes,  had  not 
acquired  any  proper  coercive  process. 
The  spiritual  courts  in  England,  whose 
jurisdiction  is  so  multifarious,  and,  in 
general,  so  little  of  a  religious  nature, 
had  till  lately  no  means  even  of  compel- 
ling an  appearance,  much  less  of  enfor- 
cing a  sentence,  but  by  excommunica- 
tion.f  Princes,  who  felt  the  inade(}uacy 
of  their  own  laws  to  secure  obedience, 
called  in  the  assistance  of  more  formida- 
ble sanctions.  Several  capitularies  of 
Charlemagne  denounce  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  against  incendiaries,  or 
deserters  from  the  army.  Charles  the 
Bald  procured  similar  censures  against 
his  revolted  vassals.  Thus  the  boundary 
between  temporal  and  spiritual  offences 
grew  every  day  less  distinct;  and  the 
clergy  were  encouraged  to  fresh  en- 
croachments,  as  they  discovered  the  se- 
cret of  rendering  them  successful.^ 
'  The  civil  magistrate  ought  undoubted- 
ly to  protect  the  just  richts  and  lawful 
jurisdiction  of  the  church.  It  is  not  so 
evident  that  he  shoidd  attach  temporal 
penalties  to  her  censures.  Excommu- 
nication has  never  carried  such  a  pre- 
sumption of  moral  turpitude  as  to  disable 
a  man,  upon  any  sohd  principles,  from 
the  usual  privileges  of  society.  Super- 
stition and  tyranny,  however,  decided 
otherwise.  The  support  due  to  church 
censures  by  temporal  judges  is  vaguely 
declared  in  the  capitularies  of  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne.  It  became,  in  later  ages, 
a  more  established  principle  in  France 
and  England,  and,  I  presume,  in  other 
countries.  By  our  common  law,  an  ex- 
communicated person  is  incapable  of  be* 
ing  a  witness,  or  of  bringing  an  action  , 
and  he  may  be  detained  in  prison  until 
he  obtains  absolution.  By  the  establish- 
ments of  St.  Louis,  his  estate  or  person 
might  be  attached  by  the  magistrate.^ 


*  Schmidt,  t  It.,  p.  217.  Fleary,  Instituliont  an 
Droir,  t.  iL,  p.  192. 

f  By  a  recent  statute,  53  6.  IlL,  c.  127,  the  writ 
De  excommunicato  capiendo,  as  a  process  in  con- 
tempt, was  abolished  m  England,  out  retained  in 
Ireland. 

%  M6m  e  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.,  t  zxxiz.,  p.  6M> 
&c. 

^  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t  l,  p.  121.  But  an 
excommanicated  person  might  sne  in  the  lay, 
though  not  in  the  spihtnal,  court.    No  law  i 
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These  actual  penalties  were  attended  bv 
marks  of  abhorrence  and  ignominy  still 
more  calculated  to  make  an  impression 
on  ordinary  minds.  They  were  to  be 
Bhunned,  like  men  infected  with  leprosy, 
by  their  servants,  their  friends,  ana  their 
families.  Two  attendants  only,  if  we 
may  trust  a  current  history,  remained 
with  Robert,  king  of  France,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  an  irregular  marriage,  was  put 
to  this  ban  by  Gregory  V. ;  and  these 
threw  alj  the  meats  which  had  passed  his 
table  into  the  fire.*  Indeed,  the  mere  in- 
tercourse with  a  proscribed  person  incur- 
red what  was  called  the  lesser  excom- 
munication, or  privation  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  required  penitence  and  abso- 
lution. In  some  places,  a  bier  was  set 
before  the  door  .of  an  excommunicated 
individual,  and  stones  thrown  at  his  win- 
dows ;  a  singular  method  of  compelling 
his  submission.!  Everywhere  the  ex- 
communicated were  debarred  of  a  regular 
sepulture,  which,  though  obviously  a  mat- 
ter of  police,  has,  through  the  supersti- 
tion of  consecrating  burial-grounds,  been 
treated  as  belonging  to  ecclesiasticsd  con- 
trol. Their  carcasses  were  supposed  to 
6e  incapable  of  corruption,  which  seems 
to  have  been  thought  a  privilege  unfit  for 
those  who  had  died  in  so  irregular  a  man- 
ner.J 
Bu    as  excommunication,  which  at- 

inierd«4*  ^^^^^^  ^^Y  ^^®  ^°^  perhaps  a 
hardened  smner,  was  not  always 
efficacious,  the  church  had  recourse  to 
a  more  comprehensive  punishment.  For 
the  ofilence  of  a  nobleman,  she  put  a 
county,  for  that  of  a  prince,  his  entire 
kingdom,  under  an  interdict,  or  suspen- 
sion of  religious  offices.  No  stretch  of 
her  t^anny  was  perhaps  so  outrageous 
as  this.  During  an  interdict,  the  church- 
es were  closed,  the  bells  silent,  the  dead 
unburied,  no  nte  but  those  of  baptism 
and  extreme  unction  performed.  The 
penalty  fell  upon  those  who  had  neither 
partaken  nor  could  have  prevented  the 
offence ;  and  the  offence  was  often  but  a 
private  dispute,  in  which  the  pride  of  a 
pope  or  bishop  had  been  wounded.  In- 
terdicts were  so  rare  before  the  time  of 

to  have  been  so  severe  in  this  respect  as  that  of 
England ;  though  it  is  not  strictly  accurate  to  say 
with  Dr.  Cosens  (Gibson's  Codex,  p.  1102),  that 
the  writ  De  ezcommun.  capiendo  is  a  privilege  pe- 
culiar to  the  English  church. 

♦  VeUy.  t  ii 

t  Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  iii.  Appendix, 
p.  350.    Du  Cange,  v.  Excommunicatio. 

t  Du  Cange,  v.  Imblocatus :  where  several  au- 
thors are  referred  to,  for  the  constant  opinion 
anuwg  the  members  of  the  Greek  church,  that  the 
bodies  of  excommunicated  persons  remam  in  sta- 
tu quo. 


Gregory  VII.,  that  some  hare  leferred 
them  to  him  as  their  author;  instancet 
may  however  be  found  of  an  earlier  date, 
and  especially  that  which  accompaniel 
the  abovementioned  excommunication  oi 
Robert,  king  of  France.  They  were  af 
terward  issued  not  unfrequently  againsl 
kingdoms ;  but  in  particular  districts  thej 
continually  occurred.* 

This  was  the  mainspring  of  the  ma^ 
chinery  that  the  clergy  set  in  motion,  the 
lever  by  which  they  moved  the  woiid. 
From  the  moment  that  these  interdicts 
and  excommunications  had  been  tried, 
the  powers  of  the  earth  might  be  said  to 
have  existed  only  by  sufferance.     Nor 
was  the  validity  of  such  denunciations 
supposed  to  depend  upon  their  justice. 
The  imposer  indeed  of  an  unjust  excom- 
munication was  guilty  of  a  sin ;  but  the 
party  subjected  to  it  ha^d  no  remedy  but 
submission.    He  who  disregards  such  a 
sentence,  says  Beaumanoir,  renders  his 
good  cause  bad.f    And  indeed,  without 
annexing  so  much  importance  to  the  di- 
rect consequences  of  an  ungrounded  cen- 
sure, it  is  evident  that  the  received  the- 
ory of  religion  concerning  the  indispen- 
sable obligation  and  mysterious  efficacy 
of  the  rites  of  communion  and  confession, 
must  have  induced  scrupulous  minds  to 
make  any  temporal  sacnfice  rather  than 
incur  their  privation.    One  is  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  instances  of  failure,  than 
of  success,  in  the  emplo3rment  of  these 
spiritual  weapons  against  sovereigns,  or 
the  laity  in  general.     It  was  perhaps 
a   fortunate   circumstance    for  Europe, 
that  they  were  not  introduced,  upon  a 
large  scale,  during  the  daricest  ages  of 
superstition.    In  the  eighth  or  ninth  cea 
turies  they  would  probably  have  met  with 
a  more   implicit  obedience.     But  aAer 
Gregory  VII.,  as  the  spirit  of  ecclesi- 
astical usurpation  became  more  violent, 
there  grew  up  by  alow  decrees  «n  op- 
posite feeling  m  the  laity,  which  ripened 
mto  an  alienation  of  sentiment  from  the 
church,  and  a  conviction  of  that  sacred 
truth,  which  superstition  and  sophistry 
have  endeavoured  to  eradicate  from  the 
heart  of  man,  that  no  tyrannical  govern- 
ment can  be  founded  on  a  divine  commis- 
sion. 

Excommunications  had  very  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  levelled  at  the  head  pother 
of  a  sovereign  before  the   in-  umrpsnti 
stance  of  Lothaire.    His  igno-  ®f**» 
minious  submission,  and  the  gen-  '*''*^ 

*  Giannone,  1.  tii.,  c  1.  Schmidt,  t.  it.,  p.  ttO 
Dupin,  De  anUquA  Eccl.  Dbdplini,  p.  388.  St 
Marc,  t.  iL,  p.  635.  Fleury,  iDstitutiuiia,  t  iL,  p> 
200.  t  P.  261. 
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eral  feebleness  of  the  Carlovingiaii  line, 
produced  a  repetition  of  the  menace  at 
least,  and  in  cases  more  evidently  be- 
yond the  cognizance  of  a  spiritoal  au- 
thority.   Upon  the  death  of  this  Lothaire, 
his  uncle,  Charles  the  Bald,  having  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Lorraine,  to  which  the 
Emperor.Louis  II.  had  juster  pretensions, 
the  pope,  Adrian  II.,  warned  him  to  desist, 
declaring  that  any  attempt  upon  that 
country  would  bring  down  the  penalty  of 
excommunication.    Sustained  by  the  in- 
^ei»dity  of  Hincmar,  the  king  did  not  ex- 
hibit his  usual  pusillanimity,  and  the  pope 
in  this  instance  failed  of  success.*    But 
John  VIII.,  the  next  occupier  of  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  carried  his  pretensions 
to  a  height  which  none  of  his  predeces- 
sors had  reached.      The    Carlovingian 
Minces  had  formed  an  alliance  against 
Boson,  the  usurper  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aries.    The  pope  writes  to  Charles  the 
Fat :  I  have  adopted  the  illustrious  prince 
Boeon  as  my  son ;  be  content  therefore 
with  your  own  kingdom ;  for  I  shall  in- 
stantly excommunicate  all  who  attempt 
to  injure  my  son.f    In  another  letter  to 
ihe  same  king,  who  had  taken  some  prop- 
erty from  a  convent,  he  enjoins  him  to 
restore  it  within  sixty  days,  and  to  cer- 
tify by  an  envoy  that  he  had  obeyed  the 
command;    else    an    excommunication 
would   immediately   ensue,  to   be    fol- 
lowed by  still  severer  castigation,  if  the 
kin^  should  not  repent  upon  the  first 
pionishment.t    These  expressions  seem 
to  intimate  a  sentence  of  deposition  from 
his  throne,  and  thus  anticipate  by  two 
hundred  years  the  famous  era  of  Grego- 
jy  VII.,  at  which  we  shall  soon  arrive. 
In  some  respects,  John  VIII.  even  ad- 
vanced pretensions  beyond  those  of  Greg- 
ory.   He  asserts  very  plainly  a  right  of 
choosing  the  emperor,  and  may  seem 
indirectly  to  have  exercised  it  in  the 
election  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  had 
not  primogeniture  in  his  favour.^    This 
prince,  whose  restless  ambition  was  uni- 
ted with  meanness  as  well  as  insincerity, 
consented  to  sign  a  capitulation,  on  his 
(pronation  at  Rome,  in  favour  of  the 
pope  and  church,  a  precedent  which  was 
unproved   upon    in    subsequent    ages.| 
Rome  was  now  prepared  to  rivet  her  fet- 
ters upon  sovereigns,  and  at  no  period 
have  the  condition  of  society  and  the 
cij^nmstances  of  civil  government  been 

♦  De  Marca»  1.  iv.,  c.  11.  ^ 

t  Schmidt,  t.  il,  p.  260. 

f  Durioribas  deinceps  sciens  te  ▼eiberibof  erudi- 
Mdnm.— Schmidt,  p.  261. 

6  Balux.  Cspitullria,  t.  il,  p.  251.  Schmidt,  t 
A,  p.  W. 

M  Id.,  p.  199. 
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so  favourable  for  her  ambition.  But  the 
consummation  was  still  sus-  Their  d«. 
pended,  and  even  her  progress  generacyia 
arrested,  for  more  than  a  hun-  **>«  t«nui 
dred  and  fifty  years.  This  '^''^'''^' 
dreary  interval  is  filled  up,  in  the  annals 
of  the  papacy,  by  a  series  of  revolutions 
and  crimes.  Six  popes  were  deposed, 
two  murdered,  and  one  mutilated.  Fre- 
quently two  or  even  three  competitors, 
among  whom  it  is  not  always  possible  by 
any  genuine  criticism  to  distinguish  the 
true  shepherd,  drove  each  other  alter- 
nately from  the  city.  A  few  respectable 
names  appear  thinly  scattered  through 
this  darkness;  and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
a  pope,  who  had  acquired  estimation  by 
his  private  virtues,  may  be  distinguished 
by  some  encroachment  on  the  rights  of 
princes,  or  the  privileges  of  national 
churches.  But,  in  general,  the  pontiffs  of 
that  affe  had  neither  leisure  nor  capacity 
to  perfect  the  «eat  system  of  temporal 
supremacy,  and  looked  rather  to  a  vile 
profit  from  the  sale  of  episcopal  confirm- 
ations, or  of  exemptions  to  monaster- 
ies.* 

The  corruption  of  the  head  extended 
naturally  to  all  other  members  cormpfion 
of  the  church.  All  writers  con-  of  nM»ti8. 
cur  in  stigmatizing  the  dissoluteness  and 
neglect  of  decency  that  prevailed  amons 
the  clergy.  Though  several  codes  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  had  been  compi- 
led by  particular  prelates,  yet  neither 
these  nor  the  ancient  canons  were  much 
regarded.  The  bishops,  indeed,  who  were 
to  enforce  them,  had  most  occasion  to 
dread  their  severity.  They  were  obtru- 
ded upon  their  sees,  as  the  supreme  pon- 
tiffs were  upon  that  of  Rome,  by  force  or 
corruption.  A  child  of  dye  years  old 
was  made  archbishop  of  Rheims.  The 
see  of  Narbonne  was  purchased  for  an- 
other at  the  age  of  ten.f  By  this  relax- 
ation of  morals  the  priesthood  beffan  to 
lose  its  hold  upon  the  prejudices  of  man- 
kind. These  are  nourished  chiefly,  in- 
deed, by  shining  examples  of  piety  and 
virtue,  but  also,  in  a  superstitious  age,  by 
ascetic  observances,  by  the  fasting  and 
watching  of  monks  and  hermits;  who 
have  obviously  so  bad  a  lot  in  this  life, 
that  men  are  induced  to  conclude  that 
they  must  have  secured  a  better  rever- 
sion in  futurity.  The  regular  clergy,  ac- 
cordingly, or  monastic  orders,  who  prac- 


*  Schmidt,  t  ii.,  p.  414.    Mosbeim.    St.  Marc 
Maratoh,  Ann.  d'ltalia,  passim. 

t  Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t  ii.,  p.  252.   It 

was  almost  general  in  the  church  to  have  bi^opt 

under  twenty  years  old. — Idem,  p.  149.    Eren  the 

Pope  Benemct  IX.  is  said  to  have  been  ool) 

I  twelve,  bnt  this  bat  been  donbled. 
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tised,  at  least  appar«3ntly,  the  specious 
impostures  of  seu-mortification,  retained 
at  all  times  a  far  greater  portion  of  re- 
spect than  ordinary  priests,  though  de- 
generated themselves,  as  was  admitted, 
from  their  primitive  strictness. 

Two  crimes,  or  at  least  violations  of 
Neglect  of  eccIesiastical  law,  had  become 
rules  of  almost  universal  in  the  eleventh 
celibacy,  century,  and  exoite4  general  in- 
dignation; the  marriage  or  concubinage 
of  priests,  and  the  sale  of  benefices.  By 
an  effect  of  those  prejudices  in  favour  of. 
austerity  to  which  I  have  just  alhided, 
celibacy  had  been,  from  very  early  times, 
enjoined  as  an  obligation  upon  the  cler- 
gy. Some  of  the  fathers  permitted  those 
already  married  for  the  first  time,  and  to 
a  virgin,  to  retain  their  wives  after  ordi- 
nation, as  a  kind  of  indulgence,  of  which 
it  was  more  laudable  not  to  take  advan- 
tage; and  this,  after  prevailing  for  a 
length  of  lime  in  the  Greek  church,  was 
sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Trullo  in 
691,*  and  had  ever  since  continued  one 
of  the  distinguishing  features  of  its  dis- 
cipline. The  Latin  church,  however,  did 
not  receive  these  canons ;  and  has  uni- 
formly persevered  in  excluding  the  three 
orders  of  priests,  deacons,  and  subdea- 
cons,  not  only  from  contractinff  matri- 
mony, but  from  cohabitinpr  with  wives 
espoused  before  their  ordmation.  The 
prohibition,  however,  during  some  ages, 
existed  only  in  the  letter  of  her  canons,  f 
In  every  country,  ihe  secular  or  parochial 
clergy  kept  women  in  their  houses,  upon 
more  or  less  acknowledged  terms  of  in- 
tercourse, by  a  connivance  of  their  eccle- 
siastical superiors,  which  almost  amount- 
ed to  a  positive  toleration.  The  sons  of 
priests  were  capable  of  inheriting  by  the 
law  of  France  and  also  of  Castile.^  Some 

*  This  council  was  held  at  Constantinople  in 
the  dome  of  the  palace,  called  Trullus,  by  the  Lat- 
ins. The  word  Trullo,  though  soloecistical,  is 
used,  I  believe,  by  ecclesiastical  writers  in  Eng- 
lish.—St.  Marc.  t.  i .  p.  294.  Art  de  verifier  les 
Dates,  L  i..  p.  157.  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.,  t.  ix.,  p. 
110.  Bishops  are  not  witnin  this  permission,  and 
cannot  retain  their  wives  by  the  discipline  of  the 
Greek  church. 

t  This  prohibition  is  sometimes  repeated  in 
Charlemagne's  capitularies;  but  I  have  not  ob- 
served that  he  notices  its  violation  as  a  notorious 
abuse.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  open  con- 
cubinage or  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  not  general 
until  a  later  period.  And  Fleury  declares,  that  he 
has  found  no  instance  of  it  before  893,  in  the  case 
of  a  parish  priest  at  Chalons,  who  gave  great  scan- 
dal by  pubhcly  marrying.— Hist.  Eccl^.,  t.  xi.,  p. 
594. 

t  Recueil  des  Historiens,  t.  zi.,  preface.  Mari- 
na, Ensayo  sobre  las  siete  partidas,  c.  221,  223. 
This  was  by  virtue  of  the  general  indulgence 
shown  by  the  customs  of  that  country  to  concubi- 
LH«t  or  barmgom^ ;  the  children  of  such  a  union 


vigorous  efforts  had  been  made  in  Endand 
by  Dunstan,  with  the  assistance  of  Kiof 
Edgar,  to  dispossess  the  married  canons, 
if  not  the  parochial  clergy,  of  their  bene* 
iices ;  but  the  abuse,  if  such  it  is  to  be 
considered,  made  incessant  progress,  til 
the   middle  of   the    eleventh   century 
There  was  certainly  much  reason  for  the 
rulers  of  the  church  to  restore  this  put 
of  their  discipline,  since  it  is  by  cuttint 
off  her  members  from  the  charities  of 
domestic  life  that  she  secures  their  en 
tire  affection  to  her  cause,  and  renders 
them,  like  veteran  soldiers,  independent 
of  every  feeling  but  that  of  fidelity  to 
their  commander,  and  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  body.    Leo  IX.,  accord- 
ingly, one  of  the  first  pontiffs  who  retriev- 
ed the  honour  of  the  apostolic  chair,  after 
its  long  period  of  ignominy,  began  in 
good  earnest  the  difficult  work  of  enfor- 
cing celibacy  among  the  clergy.*    His 
successors  never  lost  sight  of  this  essen- 
tial point  of  discipline.    It  was  a  struggle 
against  the  natural  rights  and  strongest 
affections  of  mankind,  which  lasted  foi 
several  ages,  and  succeeded  only  by  the 
toleration  of  greater  evils  than  those  it 
was  intended  to  remove.    The  laity,  in 
general,  took  part  against  the  married 
priests,  who  were  reduced  to  infamy  and 
want,  or  obliged  to  renounce  their  dear 
est  connexions.    In  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, no  ministers  were  left  to  perform 
divine  services.!    But  perhaps  there  was 
no  country  where  the  rules  of  celibacy 
met  with  so  little  attention  as  in  England. 
It  was  acknowledged,  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry I.,  that  the  greater  and  better  part  of 
the  clergy  were  married ;  and  that  prince 
is  said  to  have  permitted  them  to  retain 
their  wives. t    but  the  hierarchy  never 

alwsys  inheriting  in  default  of  those  bom  is  sol 
emn  wed  lock. —Ibid. 

•  St.  Marc,  t.  iii.,  p.  152.  164.  219,  602,  &c. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  279.  Martenne,  Tbesaurui 
Anecdotorum,  t.  i.,  p.  230.  A  Danish  writer  draws 
a  still  darker  picture  of  the  tyranny  exercised  to- 
wards the  married  clergy,  which,  if  he  does  not  ex- 
aggerate, was  severe  indeed :  alii  membris  trunci- 
bantur,  slii  occidebantur,  alii  de  patriA  expeUetwa- 
tur,  pauci  sua  retinuere.— Langebek,  Script  Re- 
rum  Danicarum,  t,  i.,  p.  380.  The  prohibition  was 
repeated  by  Waldemar  11.  in  1222,  so  that  there 
seems  to  hare  been  much  difficulty  fonnd.-^ldem, 
p.  287  and  p.  272. 

t  Wilkins,  Concilia,  p  387.  Chnmicon  Saxon 
Collier,  p.  248,  286,  294.  Lyttleton,  vol  iii.,  p. 
328.  The  third  Latersn  council,  fifty  yesrs  after- 
ward, speaks  of  the  detestable  custom  of  keeping 
concubmes.  long  used  by  the  English  clergy.  Cum 
in  AngliA  pravA  ei  dotesiabili  consuetudine  et  lonfo 
tempore  fuerit  obtentum,  ut  cleritri  in  domibut  sail 
fomicarias  habeant.  •—  Lsbb^,  Concilia,  t  x.,  p. 
1633.  Eugenius  IV.  sent  a  legate  to  impose  ceo- 
bacy  on  the  Irish  clergy.— Lyttleton's  Henry  li. 
vol  ii.,  p.  42. 
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relaxed  in  their  efforts;  and  all  the  coun- 
cils, general  or  provincial,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  utter  denunciations  against  con- 
cubinary  priests.*  After  that  age  we  do 
not  find  them  so  frequently  mentioned ; 
and  the  abuse  by  degrees,  though  not 
fuppressed,  was  reduced  within  Umits  at 
which  the  church  might  connive. 
Simony,  or  the  corrupt  purchase  of 


Bmoaj. 


Spiritual  benefices,  was  the  second 


characteristic  reproach  of  the  cler- 
gy in  the  eleventh  century.    The  meas. 
urea  taken  to  repress  it  deserve  particu- 
lar consideration,  as  they  produced  effects 
of  the  highest  importance  in  the  history 
Spiwopai  of  the  middle  ages.    According 
•'*^****""*  to  the  primitive  custom  of  the 
church,  an  episcopal  vacancy  was  filled 
op  by  election  of  the  clersy  and  people 
belonging  to  the  city  or  diocess.    The 
subject  of  their  choice  was,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  federate  or  provin- 
cial system,  to  be  approved  or  rejected 
by  the  metropohtan  and  his  suffragans ; 
and,  if  approved,  he  was  consecrated  by 
them.f    It  is  probable  that,  in  almost 
every  case,  the  clergy  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  selection  of  their  bishops; 
but  the  consent  of  the  laity  was  abso- 
lutely   necessary  to   render   it   vaUd.| 
They  were,  however,  by  degrees  ex- 
cluded from  any  real  participation,  first 
in  the  Greek,  and  finally  in  the  western 
church.    But  this  was  not  efifected  till 
pretty  late  times ;  the  people  fully  pre- 
served their  elective  rights  at  Milan  in 
the  eleventh  century ;  and  traces  of  their 
concurrence  may  be  found  both  in  France 
and  Germany  in  the  next  age.^ 

*  Quidam  sacerdotes  Latini,  says  Innocent  III., 
in  docnibas  suis  babent  concubinaa,  et  nonnuUi  aU> 
qnas  aibi  non  metaunt  deaponaare.— Opera  Inno- 
cent III.,  p.  558.  See  also  p.  300  and  407.  The 
latter  cannot  be  auppoaed  a  very  common  case, 
afier  so  many  prohioitiona ;  the  more  usual  prac- 
tice was  to  keep  a  femab  in  their  houses,  under 
moroe  pretence  of  relationship  or  servitude,  as  is 
stiii  said  to  be  usual  in  Catholic  countries. — Du 
Can^e,  v.  Pocaria.  A  writer  of  respectable  au- 
thority asserts,  that  the  der^  frequently  obtained 
a  bishop's  license  to  cohabit  with  a  mate.— Har- 
mer'a  [NVharton*a]  Observations  on  Burnet,  p.  U. 
I  fiod  a  passage  in  Nicholas  de  Clemangis,  about 
1400,  quoted  in  Lewis's  life  of  Pecock,  p.  30.  Pie- 
liaqne  in  diocesibus,  rectores  parochiamm  ez  certo 
et  condocto  cum  hie  prslatis  pretio,  passim  et  pub- 
licA  concubinas  tenent.  This,  however,  does  not 
\  to  a  direct  license. 


The  marriages  of  English  clergy  are  noticed  and 
eondemned  in  some  provindaf  constitutions  of 


1237.— Matt  Paris,  pC  381. 
'  1*6  ai 

gains 
p.  «77. 


.  p:  381.    And  there  is,  even  so 
1404,  a  mandate  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
against  married  priests.— Wilkins,  Concilia,  t.  iil, 
"7. 

f  Marca,  De  ConcordantiA,  &c.,  L  vi.,  c  2. 
Father  Paul  on  Benefices,  c.  7. 
D%  lifarea,  itbi  sopra.    Schmidt,  t  iv^  p.  173. 


It  does  not  appear  that  the  eailv  Chris 
tian  emperors  interposed  with  the  free- 
dom %f  choice  any  farther  than  to  make 
their  own  confirmation  necessary  in  the 
great  ^atriarchd  sees,  such  as  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  which  were  frequently 
the  objects  of  violent  competition,  and  to 
decide  in  controverted  elections.*    The 
Gothic  and  Lombard  kings  of  Italy  fol- 
lowed the  same  line  of  conduct.f    But  in 
the  French  monarchy  a  more  extensive 
authority  was  assumed  by  the  sovereign. 
Though  the  practice  was  subject  to  soma 
variation,  it  may  be  said  generally  that 
the  Merovingian  kings,  the  line  of  Char- 
lemagne, and  the  German  emperors  of 
the  house  of  Saxony,  conferred  bishoprics 
either  by  direct  nomination,  or,  as  was 
more  regular,  by  recommendatory  letters 
to  the  electors.^    In  England  also,  before 
the  conquest,  bishops  were  appointed  in 
the  wittenagemot ;  and  even  in  the  reign 
of  William,  it  is  said  that  Lanfranc  was 
raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  by  con- 
sent of  parliament.^    But,  independently 
of  this  prerogative,  which  length  of  time 
and  the  tacit  sanction  of  the  people  have 
rendered  unquestionably  legitimate,  the 
sovereign  had  other  means  of  controlling 
the  election  of  a  bishop.    Those  estates 
and  honours  which  compose  the  tempo- 
rahties  of  the  see,  and  wAhout  which  the 
naked  spiritual  privileges  would  not  have 
tempted  an  avaricious  generation,  had 


The  form  of  election  of  a  bishop  of  Puy,  in  1053, 
runs  thus:  clerus,populus,  et  militia  elegimus.—> 
Vaissette,  Hist  de  Languedoc,  t.  il  Appendix,  p. 
220.  Even  Gratian  seems  to  admit  in  one  place 
that  the  laity  had  a  sort  of  share,  though  no  deci- 
sive voice,  in  filling  up  an  episcopal  vacancy. 
Electio  clericorum  est,  petitio  plebis.— Decret.,  I.  l« 
distinctio  62.  And  other  subsequent  passagea  con- 
firm this. 

•  Gibbon,  c.  20.  St  Marc,  Abr6g6  Chronok)- 
gique,  t  i.,  p.  7. 

t  Fra  Paolo  on  Benefices,  c.  ix.  Giannone,  L 
iil,  c.  6;  1.  iv.,  c.  12.    St  Marc,  t  i.,  p.  37. 

X  Schmidt,  t  i.,  p.  386;  t  ii.,  p.  245, 487.  This 
interference  of  the  kings  was  perhaps  not  quite 
conformable  to  their  own  laws,  wnich  onlv  reserved 
to  them  the  confimmtion.  Episcopo  aecedente, 
sajra  a  constitution  of  Clotaire  II.  in  615,  in  loco 
i{>sius,  qui  a  metropolitano  ordinari  debet,  a  provin- 
cialibus,  a  clero  et  populo  eligatur :  et  si  persona 
condigna  fuerit,  i>er  oixiinationem  principis  ordine 
tur.— Baluz.  Capitul.,  t  i.,  p.  21.  Charlemagne  is 
aaid  to  have  aahered  to  this  limitation,  leavinf 
elections  free,  and  only  approving  the  peison,  and 
conferring  investiture  on  him. — P.  Paul,  on  Bene- 
ficea,  c.  zv.  But  a  more  direct  influence  waa  re* 
atored  afterward.  Ivon,  bishop  of  Chartres,  about 
the  year  1100.  thus  concisely  expresses  the  several 
parties  concurring  in  the  creation  of  a  bishop :  eli 
gente  clero,  sufifragante  populo,  dono  regis,  par 
manum  metropolitan!,  approoante  Romano  pontic 
fice.— Du  Cheane,  Script  Kerum  Gallicarum,  t  iv^ 
p.  174. 

^  LyttletOD*t  Hist  of  Henry  II.,  vol  iv..  p.  14C 
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chiefly  been  granted  by  former  kings, 
and  were  assimilated  to  lands  held  on  a 
beneficiary  tenure.  As  they  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  fiefs,  they  re- 
invMtkn  q^r^  similar  lormaMes }  in- 
ufMCttiires.  yestiture  by  the  lord,  and  an 
oath  of  fealty  by  the  tenant.  Charle- 
inagne  is  said  to  hare  introduced  this 
practice ;  and,  by  way  of  visible  symbol, 
as  usual  in  feudal  institutions,  to  have 
put  the  ring  and  crosier  into  the  hands  of 
the  newly-consecrated  bishop.  And  this 
continued  for  more  than  two  centuries 
afterward  without  exciting  any  scandal 
or  resistance.* 

The  church  has  undoubtedly  surren- 
dered part  of  her  independence  in  return 
for  ample  endowments  and  temporal 
power ;  nor  could  any  claim  be  more  rea- 
sonable than  that  of  feudal  superiors  to 
pant  the  investiture  of  dependant  fiefs. 
But  the  fairest  right  may  he  sullied  by 
abuse;  and  the  sovereigns,  the  lay-pa- 
trons, the  prelates  of  the  tenth  and  elev- 
enth centuries,  made  their  powers  of 
nomination  and  investiture  subservient 
to  the  ^ossest  rapacity .-f  According  to 
the  ancient  canons,  a  benifice  was  avoid- 
ed by  any  simoniacal  payment  or  stipu- 
lation. If  these  were  to  be  enforced,  the 
church  must  almost  be  cleared  of  its  min- 
isters. Either  through  bribery  in  places 
where  elections  still  prevailed,  or  through 
corrupt  agreements  with  princes,  or,  at 
least,  customary  presents  to  their  wives 
and  ministers,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
bishops  had  no  valid  tenure  in  their  sees. 
The  case  was  perhaps  worse  with  inferior 
clerks;  in  the  church  of  Milan,  which  was 
notorious  for  this  corruption,  not  a  single 
ecclesiastic  could  stand  the  test,  the  arch- 
bishop exacting  a  price  for  the  collation 
of  every  benefice.! 

The  bishops  of  Kome,  like  those  of  in- 
lmp«riai  ^^^^^^  seeSf  were  regularly  elected 
eoDfirm-  by  the  citizens,  laymen  as  well  as 
ationof  ecclesiastics.  But  their  conse- 
'*****••  cration  was  deferred  until  the 
popular  choice  had  received  the  sov- 
ereign's sanction.  The  Romans  regu- 
larly despatched  letters  to  Ck)nstanti- 
nople  or  to  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna, 

*■  De  Marca,  p.  416.    Giannone,  I.  ri.,  c.  7. 

t  Boniface,  marquis  of  Tuscany,  father  of  the 
Countess  Matflda,  and  by  far  the  greatest  prince  in 
Italy,  was  flogged  before  the  altar  by  an  abbot  for 
felling  benefices.— Muratori,  ad  ann.  1046.  The 
offence  was  much  more  common  than  the  punish- 
ment, but  the  two  combined  furnish  a  gooa  speci- 
men of  the  eleventh  century. 

t  St.  Marc,  t.  iii.,  p.  65,  188,  219,  296,230,  568. 
Muratori,  A.  D.  958, 1057,  &c.  Fleury,  Hist  Ec- 
tl*s.,  t.  xiii.,  p.  73.  The  sum,  however,  appears  to 
bm  been  very  smaU:  rather  like  a  fee  than  a 


praying  that  their  election  of  a  p(^ 
might  be  confirmed.    Exceptions,  if  any, 
are  infrequent  while  Rome  was  subject 
to  the  eastern  empire.*    This,  among 
other  imperial  prero^tives,  Charlemagne 
might  consider  as  his  own.    He  posses- 
sed the  city,  especially  after  his  corona- 
tion as  emperor,  in  full  sovereignty ;  and, 
even  before  that  event,  had  investigated, 
as  supreme  chief,  some  accusations  pre- 
ferred against  the  Pope  Lioo  III.    No  va- 
cancy of  the  papacy  took  place  after 
Charlemagne  became  emperor;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that,  in  the  first  which 
happened  under  Louis  the  Debonair,  Ste- 
phen IV.  was  consecrated  in  haste  without 
that  prince's  approbation.f    But  Gregory 
IV.,  his  successor,  waited  till  his  elec- 
tion had   been   confirmed;    and,  upon 
the  whole,  the  Carlovingian  emperors, 
though  less  uniformly  tlum  their  pred- 
ecessors, retained   that  mark   of  sov- 
ereignty.!    But  during  the  disorderly 
state  of  Italy  which  followed  the  last 
reigns  of  Charlemagne's  posterity,  while 
the  sovereignt}r  and  even  the  name  of  an 
emperor  were  in  abeyance,  the  supreme 
dignity  of  Christendom  was  conferred 
only  by  the  factious  rabble  of  its  capital 
Otho  the  Great,  in  receiving  the  imperial 
crown,  took  upon  him  the  prerogatives 
of  Charlemagne.    TTiere  is  even  extant  a 
decree  of  Leo  VIII.,  which  grants  to  him 
and  his  successors  the  right  of  naming 
future  popes.    But  the  authenticity  oi 
this  instrument  is  denied  by  the  Italians.^ 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Saxon  em- 
perors went  to  such  a  length  as  nomina- 
tion, except  in  one  instance    (that  of 
Gregory  V.  in  906) ;  but  they  sometimes, 
not  uniformly,  confirmed  the  election  of 
a  pope,  according  to  ancient  custom. 
An  explicit  right  of  nomination  was  how- 
ever conceded  to  the  Emperor  Henry  III. 
in  1047,  as  the  only  means  of  rescuing 
the  Roman  church  uom  the  disgrace  and 
depravity  into  which  it  had  fallen.    Henij 


*  Le  Blanc,  Dissertation  tor  PAutorit^  des  Em 

eireurs.  This  is  subjoined  to  his  Traits  des 
onnoyes;  but  not  in  all  copies,  which  makM 
those  that  want  it  lets  Tahiable.— St.  Maic  anrf 
Muratori,  passim. 

t  Muratori,  A.  D.  817.    St  Marc. 

t  Le  Blanc.    Schmidt,  t  ii.,  p.  186.    St.  Mtie,  \ 
U  p.  387,  803.  &c. 

i  St.  Marc  had  defended  the  authenticity  of  tls 
instrument  in  a  separate  dissertation,  t.  !▼.,  p.  1 MT 
though  admitting  some  interpOlatioDa.  Pagi  9 
Baronium,  t.  iT.,  p.  8,  seemed  to  me  to  hsTe  iiifr> 
some  weighty  objections ;  and  Muratori,  Annab 
dUtalia,  A.  D.  962,  speaks  of  it  as  a  gross  iapos- 
ture,  in  which  he  probably  ^oes  too  &r.  It  obtaiB 
ed  credit  rather  early,  and  ts  admitted  into  tlis  dt> 
cretum  of  Gratian,  notwithstsodiBg  hs  ijlultai 
tendeucy,  p.  211,  edit  1591. 
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appointed  two  or  three  very  good  popes ; 
acting  in  this  against  the  warnings  of  a 
selfish  policy,  as  fatal  experience  soon 
]Ht>yed  to  his  family.* 

This  high  prerogative  was  perhaps  not 
designed  to  extend  beyond  Henry  him- 
self. But,  even  if  it  had  been  transmis- 
sible  to  his  successors,  the  infancy  of  his 
6on  Henry  IV.,  and  the  factions  of  that 
minority,  precluded  the  possibility  of  its 
j)^ert9r  exercise.  Nicolas  II.,  in  1059, 
NieoiM  pubhshed  a  decree,  which  resto- 
"•  red  the  right  of  election  to  the 

Romans,  but  with  a  remarkable  vaiia^ 
tion  from  the  original  form.  The  car- 
dinal bishops  (seven  in  numbe^',  holding 
sees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and 
consequently  suffragans  of  the  pope  as 
patriarch  or  metropolitan)  were  to  choose 
the  supreme  pontiff,  with  the  concur- 
rence first  of  the  cardinal  priests  and 
deacons  (or  ministers  of  the  parish 
churches  of  Rome),  and  afterward  of 
the  laity.  Thus  elected,  the  new  pope 
was  to  be  presented  for  confirmation  to 
Henry,  "  now  king  and  hereafter  to  be- 
come emperor,*'  and  to  such  of  his  suc- 
ces^rs  as  should  personally  obtain  that 
privileffe.f  This  decree  is  the  founda- 
tion of  that  celebrated  mode  of  election 
in  a  conclave  of  cardinals,  which  has  ever 
since  determined  the  headship  of  the 
church.  It  was  intended  not  only  to  ex- 
clude the  citizens,  who  had  indeed  justly 
forfeited  their  primitive  right,  but  as  far 
as  possible  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  ab- 
solute emancipation  of  the  papacy  from 
the  imperial  control;  reserving  only  a 
precarious  and  personal  concession  to 
the  emperors,  instead  of  their  ancient 
legal  prerogative  of  confirmation. 

The  real  author  of  this  decree,  and 
Gregory  of  all  Other  vigorous  measures 
vtt  1073.  adopted  by  the  popes  of  that 
a^e,  whether  for  the  assertion  of  their 
imlependence,  or  the  restoration  of  dis- 
cipline, was  Hildebrand,  archdeacon  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  by  far  the  most 
(Conspicuous  person  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Acquiring  by  his  extraordinary 
qualities  an  unbounded  ascendency  over 
the  Italian  clergy,  they  regarded  him  as 
their  chosen  le^er,  and  the  hope  of  their 
common  cause.  He  had  been  empower- 
ed singly  to  nominate  a  pope,  on  the  part 
of  the  Romans,t  after  the  death  of  Leo 
IX.,  and  compeUed  Henry  III.  to  acqui- 

*  St.  Marc.    Maratori.    Schmidt.    Stravias. 

t  St.  Marc,  t.  iil,  p.  276.  Tlie  first  canon  of  the 
tiiird  Lateran  council  makea  the  consent  of  two 
tbirds  of  the  college  necessary  for  a  pope's  elec- 
Owi.— LabM,  Concilia,  t.  x.,  p.  1508. 

i  St  Marc.  p.  97. 


esce  in  his  choice  of  Victor  II.  No 
man  could  proceed  more  fearlessly  to- 
wards his  object  than  Hildebrand,  nor 
with  less  attention  to  conscientious  im- 
pediments. Though  the  decree  of  Nic- 
olas 11.,  his  own  work,  had  expressly 
reserved  the  right  of  confirmation  of  the 
young  King  of  Germany,  yet,  on  the  death 
of  that  pope,  Hildebrand  procured  the 
election  and  consecration  of  Alexander 
II.  without  waiting  for  any  authority. • 
During  this  pontificate  he  was  considered 
as  something  greater  than  the  pope,  who 
acted  entirely  by  his  counsels.  On  Alex- 
ander's decease,  Hildebrand,  long  since 
the  real  head  of  the  church,  was  raised 
with  enthusiasm  to  its  chief  dignity,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  VII. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  precedent  at 
the  election  of  Alexander  II.,  it  |ii«  differ- 
appears  that  Gregory  did  not  yet  encw  with 
consider  his  plans  sufficiently  Henry  i  v. 
mature  to  throw  off  the  yoke  altogether, 
but  declined  to  receive  consecration  un- 
til he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
King  of  Germany.^  This  moderation 
was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  situa- 
tion of  Germany  speedily  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  di4)laying  his  ambitious 
views.  Henry  IV.,  through  a  very  bad 
education,  was  arbitrary  and  dissolute; 
the  Saxons  were  engaged  in  a  desperate 
rebellion;  and  secret  disaffection  had 
spread  among  the  princes  to  an  extent 
of  which  the  pope  was  much  better  aware 
tha»  the  king.^  He  began  by  excommu- 
nicating some  of  Henry's  ministers  on 
pretence  of  simony,  and  made  it  a  ground 
of  remonstrance  that  they  were  not  in- 
stantly dismissed.  His  next  step  was  to 
publish  a  decree,  or  rather  to  renew  one 
of  Alexander  II.,  against  lay  investitures.^ 
The  abohtion  of  these  was  a  favourite  ob- 
ject of  Gregory,  and  formed  an  essential 
part  of  his  general  scheme  for  emancipa- 
ting the  spiritual,  and  subjugating  the 
temporal  power.  The  ring  and  crosier, 
it  was  asserted  by  the  papal  advocates, 
were  the  emblems  of  that  power  which 
no  monarch  could  bestow;  but  even  if  a 
less  offensive  symbol  were  adopted  in 
investitures,  the  dignity  of  the  church 
was  lowered,  and  her  purity  contamina- 
ted, when  her  highest  ministers  were 
compelled  to  solicit  the  patronage  ot 
the  approbation  of  laymen.    Though  the 


*  St.  Marc,  p.  306. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  552.  He  acted  however  as  pope,  cor 
responding  in  that  character  with  bishops  of  aX 
oountries,  irom  the  day  of  his  election,  p.  554. 

t  Schmidt    St.  Mare.    These  two  are  my  pnn  ' 
cipal  authorities  for  the  contest  between  the  churck 
and  the  empire. 

^  St.  Marc,  t.  iii.,  p.  670. 
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estates  of  bishops  might  strictly  be  of 
temporal  right,  yet,  as  they  had  been  in- 
separably annexed  to  their  spiritual  of- 
fice, it  became  just  that  what  was  first  in 
dignity  and  importance  should  cany  with 
it  those  accessory  parts.  And  this  was 
more  necessary  than  in  former  times,  on 
account  of  the  notorious  traffic  which 
sovereigns  made  of  their  usurped  nomi- 
nation to  benefices,  so  that  scarcely  any 
prelate  sat  by  their  favour  whose  pos- 
session was  not  invalidated  by  simony. 

The  contest  about  investitures,  though 
begun  by  Gregory  VII.,  did  not  occupy  a 
very  prominent  place  during  his  pontifi- 
cate; its  interest  being  suspended  by 
other  more  extraordinary  and  important 
dissensions  between  the  church  and  em- 
pire. The  pope,  after  tampering  some 
time  with  the  disaflfected  party^  m  Ger- 
many, summoned  Henry  to  appear  at 
Rome,  and  vindicate  himself  from  the 
charges  alleged, by  his  subjects.  Such 
an  outrage  naturally  exasperated  a  young 
and  passionate  monarch.  Assembling  a 
number  of  bishops  and  other  vassals  at 
Worms,  he  procured  a  sentence  that 
Gregory  should  no  longer  be  obeyed  as 
Aawful  pope.  Bui  ♦he  time  was  past  for 
those  arbitrary  encroacnments,  or  at  least 
uigh  prerogatives  of  former  emperors. 
The  relations  of  dependance  between 
church  and  state  were  new  about  to  be 
reversed.  Gregory  had  no  sooner  re- 
ceived accounts  of  the  proceedings  at 
Worms,  than  he  summoned  a  council  in 
the  Lateran  palace,  and,  by  a  solemn  ^n- 
tence,  not  only  excommunicated  Henry, 
•  but  deprived  him  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  releasing  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  and  forbidding  them 
to  obey  him  as  sovereign.  Thus  Grego- 
ry VII.  obtained  the  glory  of  leaving  all 
ms  predecessors  behind,  and  astonishing 
mankind  by  an  act  of  audacity  and  ambi- 
tion which  the  most  emulous  of  his  suc- 
cessors could  hardly  surpass.* 


♦  The  sentence  of  Gregory  VII.  against  the  Em- 
peror Henry  was  directed,  we  shoald  always  re- 
me*nber,  to  persons  already  well  dicposed  to  reject 
bis  authority.  Men  are  glad  to  be  told  that  it  is 
Ihei/  duty  to  resist  a  sovereign  agaimit  whom  they 
tre  m  rebellion,  and  will  not  be  very  scrupulous  in 
examining  conclusions  which  fall  in  with  their  in- 
clinations and  mteresto.  Allegianc*  was  in  those 
turbulent  ages  easily  thrown  oiff,  aiw  the  right  of 
resistance  was  in  continual  exercise.  To  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  eleventh  century,  a  prince  unfit  for 
Christian  communion  would  easily  sppear  unfit  to 
reign  over  them  ;  and  though  Henry  bad  not  given 
much  real  provocation  to  the  pope,  his  vices  and 
tyranry  mignt  seem  to  challenge  any  spiritual  cen- 
sura,  or  temporal  chastisement.  A  nearly  contem- 
potary  writer  combines  the  two  justifications  of 
the  rebellious  party.    Nemo  Ronunorum  pontifi- 


The  first  impulses  of  Henry*s  mind  on 
hearing  this  denunciation  were  indigna- 
tion and  resentment.    But,  like  other  in- 
experienced and  misguided  sovereigns, 
he  had  formed  an  erroneous  calculation 
of  his  own  resources.    A  conspiracy  long 
prepared,  of  which  the  dukes  of  Swabia 
and  Carinthia  were  the  chiefs,  began  to 
manifest  itself;  some  were  alienated  by 
his  vices,  and  others  jealous  of  his  fami- 
ly ;  the  rebellious  Saxons  took  courage ; 
the  bishops,  intimidated  by  excommuni- 
cations, withdrew  from  his  side ;  and  he 
suddenly  found  himself  almost  insulated 
in  the  midst  of  his  dominions.    In  this 
desertion  he  had  recourse,  through  panic, 
to  a  miserable  expedient.    He  crossed 
the  Alps  with  the  avowed  determination 
of  submitting,  and  seeking  absolution  from 
the  pope.    Gregory  was  at  Canossa,  a 
fortress  near  Regcio,  belonging  to  his 
faithful  adherent,  the  Countess  Matilda. 
[A.  D.  1077.J    It  was  in  a  winter  of  un- 
usual  seventy.    The  emperor  was  ad- 
mitted, without  his  guards,  into  an  outer 
court  of  the  castle,  and  three  successive 
days  remained  from  morning  till  evening, 
in  a  woollen  shirt  and  with  naked  feet, 
while  Gregory,  shut  up  wiUi  the  countess, 
refused  to  admit  him  to  his  presence. 
On  the  fourth  day  he  obtained  absolution ; 
but  only  upon  condition  of  appearing  on 
a  certain  day  to  learn  the  pope*s  decis- 
ion, whether  or  no  he  should  be  restored 
to  his   kingdom,  until  which   time  he 
promised  not  to  assume  the  ensigns  of 
royalty. 

This  base  humiliation,  instead  of  con- 
ciliating Hennr*s  adversaries,  forfeited  the 
attachment  of  his  friends.  In  his  contest 
with  the  pope,  he  had  found  a  zealous 
support  in  the  principal  Lombard  cities, 
among  whom  the  married  and  simoniacal 
clergy  had  great  influence.*    Indignant 


cem  reges  a  regno  drponere  poese  denegabit,  qui* 
cunque  decreta  sanciissimi  Pap«  Gregorii  hod 
proscribenda  judicabit.  l^  enim  vir  apostol'cus 
....  Pr»terea,  lib^  homines  Henricum  eo  pacto 
sibi  prcposuerunt  m  regem,  ot  electores  suos  j  JstA 
judicare  et  regali  providentiA  gubemar^  satageret, 
quod  pactum  ille  postea  pnevaricari'et  oontem- 
nere  non  cessavit,  &c.  Krgo,  et  absque  sedit 
apostolica  judicio  principes  eum  pro  rege  merilo 
refiitare  poi»ent,  cum  pactum  adimplere  contero- 
serit,  QUod  iis  pro  electione  suA  promiserat;  qno 
non  aaimpleto,  nee  rnz  esse  poterat. — Vita  Greg 
VII.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Ital.,  t.  iii.,  p.  342. 

Upon  the  otber  hand,  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  Henry,  though  ecclesiastics,  protested  sgaiost 
this  novel  stretch  of  prerogative  in  the  Roman  see. 
Several  proofs  of  this  are  adduced  by  Schmidt,  t 
iii.,  p.  315. 

•  There  had  been  a  kind  of  civil  war  at  Milan 
for  about  twenty  years  before  this  time,  excited  by 
the  intemperate  zeal  of  some  partisaiu  who  ea 
deavoured  to  execute  the  papal  decrees  against  ir 
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at  his  submission  to  Gregory,  whom  they 
affected  to  consider  as  a  usurper  of  the 
papal  chair,  they  now  closed  their  gates 
against  the  emperor,  and  spoke  openly 
of  deposing  him.  In  this  smgular  posi- 
tion between  opposite  dangers,  Henry 
retrod  his  late  steps,  and  broke  off  his 
treaty  with  the  pope;  preferring,  if  he 
must  fall,  to  fall  as  the  defender  rather 
than  the  betrayer  of  his  imperial  rights. 
The  rebellious  princes  of  Germany  chose 
another  king,  Rodolph,  duke  of  Swabia, 
jn  whom  Gregory,  after  some  delay,  be- 
stowed the  crown,  with  a  Latin  verse, 
importing  that  it  was  given  by  virtue  of 
the  origmal  commission  of  St.  Peter.* 
But  the  success  of  this  pontiff  in  his 
immediate  designs  was  not  answerable 
to  his  intrepidi^.  Henrv  both  subdued 
the  German  rebellion,  and  carried  on  the 
war  with  so  much  vigour,  or  rather  so 
little  resistance,  in  Italy,  that  he  was 
crowned  in  Rome  by  the  antipope  Gui- 
bert,  whom  he  had  raised  in  a  council  of 
his  partisans  to  the  government  of  the 
church  instead  of  Gregory.  The  latter 
found  an  asylum  under  the  protection  of 
Roger  Guiscard  at  Salerno,  where  he 
Di^^^p  died  an  exile.  His  mantle,  how- 
tboQtiti-  ever,  descended  upon  his  suc- 
^•**°'^  cessors,  especially  Urban  H.  and 
Paschal  II.,  who  strenuously  persevered 
in  the  great  contest  for  ecclesiastical  in- 
dependence ;  the  former  with  a  spirit  and 
poKcy  worthy  of  Gregory  VII.,  the  latter 
with  steady  but  disinterested  prejudice.! 

regalar  clerks  by  force.  The  history  of  these  feuds 
baa  been  written  by  two  contemporaries,  Amulf 
tod  Laiidiilf,  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Mnratoh's  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum;  suffi- 
cient extracts  from  which  will  be  found  in  St 
Marc,  t.  iii.,  p.  230,  &c.,  and  in  Muratori's  Annals. 
The  Milanese  clergy  set  up  a  pretence  to  retain 
wives,  under  the  authority  or  their  great  archbishop, 
St  Ambrose,  who,  it  seems,  has  spoken  with  more 
indulgence  of  this  practice  than  most  of  the  A- 
tbert.  Both  Amulf  and  Landulf  favour  the  mar- 
ried clerks ;  and  were  perhaps  themselves  of  that 
descri  ption.— M  u  ratori. 

*  P^tra  dedlt  Petro,  Petrus  diadema  Rodolpho. 

t  Paschal  II.  was  so  conscientious  in  his  abhor- 
rence of  investitures,  that  be  actually  signed  an 
agreement  with  Henry  V.,  it  1110  whereby  the 
prelates  were  to  resign  all  the  lands  and  other 
possessions  which  they  held  in  fief  of  the  em- 
peror, on  condition  of  the  latter  renouncing  the 
right  of  investiture,  which  indeed,  in  such  circum- 
stances, would  foil  of  itself.  This  extraoidinary 
eoDcession,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  not  very  sat- 
isfiKtory  to  the  cardinals  and  bishops  about  Pas- 
chal's  court,  more  worldly-minded  than  himself, 
Bor  to  those  of  the  emperor's  party,  whose  joint 
clamours  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  treaty.— St  Marc, 
t  iv.,  p.  976.  A  letter  of  Paschal  to  Anselm 
fSchmidt,  t  iii.,  p.  304),  seems  to  imply  that  he 
tbcmg^t  it  better  for  the  church  to  be  witnout  riches, 
iban  to  enjoy  them  on  condition  of  doing  homage 
to  tajmen. 


They  raised  m)  enemies  against  Henry 
IV.  out  of  the  bosom  of  his  family,  insti- 
gating the  ambition  of  two  of  tiis  sons 
successively,  Conrad  and  Henry,  to  min- 
gle in  the  revolts  of  Germany.  But 
Rome,  under  whose  auspices  the  latter 
had  not  scrupled  to  engage  in  an  almost 
parricidal  rebellion,  was  soon  disappoint- 
ed by  his  unexpected  tenaciousness  of 
that  •obnoxious  prerogative  which  had 
occasioned  so  much  of  his  father's  mis- 
ery. He  steadily  refused  to  part  with 
the  right  of  investiture ;  and  the  empire 
was  still  committed  in  open  hostility  with 
the  church  for  fifteen  years  of  his  reign. 
But  Henry  V.  being  stronger  in  the  sup- 
port of  his  German  vassals  than  his  father 
had  been,  none  of  the  popes  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  had  the  boldness  to  re- 
peat the  measures  of  Gregory  VH.  [A. 
b.  1122.]  At  length,  each  party 
grown  weary  of  this  ruinous  nUMSby 
contention,  a  treaty  was  agreed  ooneordnt 
upon  between  the  emperor  and  o'^caiixius 
Calixtus  H.,  which  put  an  end  by  com 
promise  to  the  question  of  ecclesiastical 
investitures.  By  this  compact,  the  em- 
peror resigned  for  ever  all  pretence  to 
mvest  bishops  by  the  ring  and  crosier, 
and  recognised  the  liberty  of  elections. 
But,  in  return,  it  was  agreed  that  elec- 
tions should  be  made  in  his  presence  or 
that  of  his  officers;  and  that  the  new 
bishop  should  receive  his  temporalities 
from  the  emperor  by  the  sceptre.* 

Both  parties  in  the  concordat  at  Worms 
receded  from  so  much  of  their  preten- 
sions, that  we  mi^ht  almost  hesitate  to 
determine  which  is  to  be  considered  as 
victorious.  On  the  one  hand,  in  resto- 
ring the  freedom  of  episcopal  elections, 
the  emperors  lost  a  prerogative  of  very 
long  standing,  and  almost  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  authority  over  not 
the  least  turbulent  part  of  their  subjects. 
And  though  the  form  of  investiture  by 
the  ring  and  crosier  seemed  in  itself  of 
no  importance,  yet  it  had  been  in  efiect 
a  collateral  security  against  the  election 
of  obnoxious  persons.  For  the  empe- 
rors, detaining  this  necessary  part  of  the 
pontificals  until  they  should  confer  inves- 
titure, prevented  a  hasty  consecration  of 
the  new  bishop,  after  which,  the  vacancy 
being  legally  filled,  it  would  not  be  decent 
for  them  to  withhold  the  temporalities 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  they  pre- 
served by  the  concordat  their  feudal  sov. 
ereignty  over  the  estates  of  the  churchy 
in  defiance  of  the  lan^age  which  had 
recently  been  held  by  its  rulers.    Greg- 

•  St  Marc,  t  iv.,  p.  1003.    Schmidt,  t  iii.,  n. 
178.    The  Utter  quotes  the  Latin  words. 
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ory  VII.  had  positively  declared,  in  the 
Lateran  council  of  1080,  that  a  bishop  or 
abbot  receiving  investiture  from  a  lay- 
man should  not  be  reckoned  as  a  prelate.* 
The  same  doctrine  had  been  maintained 
by  all  his  successors,  without  any  h nuta- 
tion of  their  censures  to  the  formality  of 
the  ring  and  crosier.  But  Calixtus  II. 
himself  had  ^one  much  farther,  and  ab- 
solutely prohibited  the  compeUing  eccle- 
siastics to  render  any  service  to  laymen 
on  account  of  their  benefices.f  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  such  a  general  immunity  from 
feudal  obligations  for  an  order  who  pos- 
sessed nearly  half  the  lands  in  Europe, 
struck  at  the  root  of  those  institutions 
by  which  the  fabric  of  society  was  prin- 
cipally held  together.  This  complete  in- 
dependence had  been  the  aim  of  Grego- 
ry's disciples;  and,  by  yielding  to  the 
continuance  of  lay  investitures  in  any 
shape,  Calixtus  may,  in  this  point  of 
view,  appear  to  have  relinquished  the 
principal  object  of  contention.  But  as 
there  have  been  battles,  in  which  though 
immediate  success  may  seem  pretty 
equally  balanced,  yet  we  learn  from 
subsequent  effects  to  whom  the  intrinsic 
advantages  of  victory  belonged,  so  it  is 
manifest  from  the  events  that  followed 
the  settlement  of  this  great  controversy 
about  investitures,  that  the  see  of  Rome 
had  conquered. 

The  emperors  were  not  the  only  sov- 
ereigns whose  practice  of  investiture  ex- 
cited the  hostility  of  Rome,  although  they 
sustained  the  principal  brunt  of  the  war. 
A  similar  contest  broke  out  under  the 
pontificate  of  Paschal  II.  with  Henry  I. 
of  England ;  for  ihe  circumstances  of 
which,  as  they  contain  nothing  peculiar, 
I  refer  to  our  own  historians.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  it  ended  in  a  compromise 
not  unlike  that  adjusted  at  Worms ;  the 
king  renouncing  all  sort  of  investitures, 
while  the  pope  consented  that  the  bishop 
should  '!o  homage  for  his  temporalities. 
This  was  exactly  the  custom  of  France, 
where  investiture  by  the  rinff  and  cro- 
sier is  said  not  to  have  prevailed  ;J  and 
it  answered  the  main  end  of  sovereigns 
by  keeping  up  the  feudal  dependance  of 
ecclesiastical  estates.    But  the  kings  of 

•  St  Mwc,  t  vr.,  p.  774.  A  bishop  of  Placentia 
asaerts  that  prelates  diahonoured  their  order  by 
putting  their  hands,  which  held  the  body  and  blood 
of  Chnst,  between  those  of  impure  lavmen,  p.  956. 
The  tame  expressions  are  used  by  others,  and  are 
levelled  at  the  form  of  feudal  homage,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  that  age,  ought  to  have 
been  as  obnoxious  as  investiture. 

t  Id.,  p.  1061, 1067. 
\t  Hi^toire  du  Droit  jmblie  •ccl^stastique  Fran- 
ks, p.  261 .    I  do  not  fully  rely  on  this  authority. 


Castile  were  more  fortunate  than  the 
rest ;  discreetly  yielding  to  the  pride  of 
Rome,  they  obtamed  what  was  essentiid 
to  their  own  authority,  and  have  always 
possessed,  by  the  concession  of  Urban 
II.,  an  absolute  privilege  of  nomination 
to  bishoprics  in  their  dominions.*    An 
early  evidence  of  that  indifference  of  the 
popes  towards  the  real  independence  of 
national  churches,  to  which  subsequent 
ages  were  to  lend  abundant  confirmation. 
When  the  emperors  had  surrendered 
their  pretensions  to  interfere  in  iQirodaaioB 
episcopal  elections,  the  primi-  of  capinut 
live  mode  of  collecting  the  suf-  •*"*'*^ 
frages  of  clergy  and  laity  in  conjunction, 
or  at  least  of  the  clergy  with  the  ljuiy*8 
assent  and  ratification,  ought  naturally  to 
have  revived.    But  in  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry, neither  the  people,  nor  even  the  gen- 
eral body  of  the  diocesan  clergy,  were 
considered  as  worthy  to  exercise  this 
function.    It  soon  devolved  altogether 
upon  the  chapters  of  cathedral  churches-f 
The  original  of  these  may  be  traced  very 
high.    In  the  earliest  ages,  we  find  a 
college  of  presbytery  consisting  of  the 
priests  and  deacons,  assistants  as  a  coun- 
cil of  advice,  or  even  a  kind  of  parliament 
to  their  bishops.     Parochial  divisions, 
and  fixed  ministers  attached  to  them, 
were  not  established  till  a  later  period. 
But  the  canons,  or  cathedral  clergy,  ac* 
quired  afterward  a  more  distinct  cnarac- 
ter.    They  were  subjected  by  dep-ees  to 
certain  strict  observances,  little  differinf. 
in  fact,  from  those  imposed  on  monastSf 
orders.    They  lived  at  a  common  table, 
they  slept  in  a  common  dormitory,  their 
dress  and  diet  were  regulated  by  peculiar 
laws.    But  they  were  distinguished  from 
monks  by  the  right  of  possessing  individ- 
ual property,  which  was  afterward  ex- 
tended to  the  enjoyment  of  separate  preb- 


*  F.  Paul  on  Benefices,  c.  24.  Zurita,  Anal«9 
de  Aragon,  t  fr.,  p.  305.  Fleury  says  that  the 
kings  of  Spain  nominate  to  bishoprics  by  virtue  of 
a  particular  mduljgfence,  renewea  by  the  po(>e  for 
the  life  of  each  pnnce. — Institutions  au  Droit,  t  i., 
p.  106. 

t  Fra  Paolo  (Treatise  on  Benefices,  c.  24)  ssys, 
thst  between  1122  and  1145,  it  became  a  rule  al- 
most everywhere  estabhshed,  that  bishops  should 
be  chosen  by  the  chapter.  Schmidt,  however, 
brines  a  few  instances  where  the  consent  of  the 
nobility  and  other  laics  is  expressed,  though  ps^ 
haps  httle  else  than  a  matter  of  form,  innocent 
II.  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  declared,  that 
whoever  had  the  majority  of  the  chapter  in  his  fs 
vour  should  be  deemed  dulv  elected  ;  and  this  wat 
confirmed  by  Otho  IV.  in  tne  capitalation  upon  hit 
accession.~Hist.  des  Allemanoe,  t.  iv.,  p.  175 
Fleury  thinks  that  chapters  had  not  an  ejiUuaif 
election  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Tht 
second  Lateran  council,  in  1 139,  represses  their  a*^ 
tempU  to  engross  it.— Institutioiis  au  Droit  fi» 
cl6s.,  t.  i,,  p.  ino. 
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ends  or  benefices.  These  strict  regula- 
tions, chiefly  imposed  by  Louis  the  De- 
bonair, went  into  disuse  through  the  re- 
laxation of  discipline ;  nor  were  they  ever 
effectually  restored.  Meantime  the  chap; 
ters  became  extremely  rich ;  and  as  they 
monopolized  the  privilege  of  electing 
bishops,  it  became  an  object  of  ambition 
with  noble  families  to  obtain  canonries 
for  their  yoimger  children,  as  the  Purest 
road  to  ecclesiastical  honours  and  opu- 
lence. Contrary,  therefore,  to  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  church,  persons  of  in- 
ferior birth  have  been  rigidly  excluded 
from  these  foundations.* 

The  object  of  Gregory  VII.,  in  attempt- 
General  coo-  ^^S  ^  re£ress  those  more  fla- 
duei  of  Gre-  grant  abuses  which  for  two  cen- 
■*^  ^"-  tunes  had  deformed  the  face  of 
the  Latin  church,  is  not  incapable,  per- 
haps, of  vindication,  though  no  sufficient 
apology  can  be  offered  for  the  means  he 
employed.  But  the  disinterested  love  of 
reformation,  to  which  candour  might  as- 
cribe the  contention  against  investitures, 
is  belied  by  the  general  tenour  of  his  con- 
duct, exhibiting  an  arrogance  without 
parallel,  and  an  ambition  that  grasped  at 
universal  and  unlimited  monarchy.  He 
may  be  called  the  common  enemy  of  all 
sovereigns,  whose  dignity  as  well  as  in- 
dependence mortified  his  infatuated  pride. 
Thus  we  find  him  menacing  Philip  I.  of 
France,  who  had  connived  at  the  pillage 
of  some  Italian  merchants  and  pilgrims, 
uot  only  with  an  interdict,  but  a  sentence 
of  deposition.!  Thus  too  he  asserts,  as 
a  known  historical  fact,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  had  formerly  belonffed,  by  spe- 
cial right,  to  St.  Peter ;  and  by  virtue  of 
tins  imprescriptible  claim,  he  grants  to  a 
certain  Count  de  Rouci  all  territories 
which  he  should  reconquer  from  the 
Moors,  to  be  held  in  fief  from  the  Holy 
See  by  a  stipulated  rent.|    A  similar  pre- 

»  Schmidt,  t.  il,  p.  224, 473 ;  t.  iii.,  p.  281.  £n- 
cyclop^die,  Art  Chknoine.  F.  Paul  on  Benefices, 
c  16.    Fleury,  8»>  Discourt  sur  PHitt.  Eccl6s. 

f  dt  Marc,  t.  iil,  p.  628.  Fleury,  Hist  EccI^., 
t.  xiti.,  p.  281,  284. 

t  The  langoa^  he  employs  is  worth  quoting,  as 
a  specimen  a(  his  style :  Non  latere  vos  credimns, 
■s^nmn  Hispanis  ab  antiquo  juris  sancti-  Petri 
fawMt,  et  adhuc  licet  diu  a  pagants  sit  occnpatum, 
l0fe  tamen  jostitis  non  evacuatA,  nalli  mortaUam. 
•ed  soh  apoetolics  sedi  ex  squo  pertinere.  Qnod 
•otm  aactore  Deo  semel  in  proprietates  ecclesia- 
mm  nisli  perrenerit,manente  £o,  ab  asn  quidem, 
•ed  ao  earum  jure,  occasione  transenntis  temporis, 
muB  legitimA  concessione  divelli  non  potent  Ita- 
i^fom  Cemes  Eralus  de  Roceio,  cujus  famam  apud 
voa  haud  obecuram  esse  pntamus,  terram  illam  ad 
sn  ail  Petri  ingredi,  et  a  peganomm  manibus 
I  cupiens,  hanc  coDoeasionem  ab  apostoUci 

)  obttBuit,  ut  partem  fllam,  unde  paganos  suo 

•todio  et  ttdjiawio  tM  aliorum  auziho  expelleie 


tension  he  makes  to  the  kingdomof  Hun- 
gary, and  bitterly  reproaches  its  sever- 
eign  Solomon,  who  had  done  homage  to 
the  emperor,  in  derogation  of  St.  Peter, 
his  legitimate  lord.*  It  was  convenient 
to  treat  this  apostle  as  a*  great  feudal  su- 
zerain, and  the  legal  principles  of  that  age 
were  dexterously  applied  to  rivet  more 
forcibly  the  fetters  of  superstition. f 

While  temporal  sovereigns  were  op- 
posing so  inadequate  a  resistance  to  a 
system  of  usurpation  contrary  to  all  pre- 
cedent, and  to  the  common  principles  of 
society,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
national  churches  should  persevere  in 
opposing  pretensions  for  which  several 
ages  had  paved  the  way.  Gregory  VIL 
completed  the  destruction  of  their  lib- 
erties. The  principles  contained  in  the 
decretals  of  Isidore,  hostile  as  they  were 
to  ecclesiastical  independence,  were  set 
aside  as  insufilcient  to  establish  the  ab- 
solute monarchy  of  Rome.  By  a  con- 
stitution of  Alexander  l!.,  during  whoso 
pontificate  Hildebrand  himself  was  deem- 
ed the  efiectual  pope,  no  bishop  in  the 
Catholic  church  was  permitted  to  exer 
*cise  his  functions  until  he  had  received 
the  confirmation  of  the  Holy  See :%  a  pro 
vision  of  vast  importance,  tnrough  which 
beyond  perhaps  any  other  means,  Rome 
has  sustained,  and  still  sustains,  her  tern 
poral  influence,  as  well  as  her  ecclesias 
tical  supremacy.  The  national  churches 
long  abridged  of  their  liberties  by  gradual 
encroachments,  now  found  themselves 
subject  to  an  undisguised  and  irresistibk 
despotism.  Instead  of  afibrding  protec 
tion  to  bishops  against  their  metropoli 
tans,  under  an  insidious  pretence  of  which 
the  popes  of  the  ninth  century  had  sub- 
verted the  authority  of  the  latter,  it  be- 
came the  favourite  policy  of  their  succes- 
sors to  harass  all  prelates  with  citations  to 
Rome.^  Gregory  obliged  the  metropoli- 
tans to  attend  in  person  for  the  pallium.! 
Bishops  were  summoned  even  from  Bng 
land  and  the  northern  kin|;doms  to  receive 
the  commands  of  the  spiritual  monarch 
William  the  Conqueror  having  made  f 


possit,  sub  conditione  inter  nos  facts  pactionis  ei 
parte  Sti.  Petri  possideret.— Labb^,  Concilia,  t.  z. 
p.  10.  Three  instances  occur  in  the'  Corps  Diplo 
matique  of  Dumont,  where  a  duke  of  DaUnatia  (t 
i.,  p.  53),  a  count  of  Provence  (p.  58),  and  a  count 
of  Barcelona  (ibid.),  put  themselYee  under  the  feu 
dal  superiority  and  protection  of  Gregory  Vil 
The  motire  was  sufficiently  obvious. 

•  St.  Marc,  t.  iii,  p  684,674.    Schmidt,  p.  73. 

t  The  character  and  policy  of  Gregory  VlL  an 
well  discussed  by  Schmidt,  t  iiL,  p.  307. 

t  St.  Marc,  p.  46a 

6  Schmidt,  t  iii,  p.  80,  32i. 

|ld.,t.iv.,p.  170. 
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difficulty  about  permitting  his  prelates  to 
obey  these  citations,  Gregory,  though  in 
general  on  good  terms  with  that  pnnce, 
and  treating  him  with  a  deference  which 
marks  the  effect  of  a  firm  character  in 
repressing  the  ebullitions  of  overbearing 
pride,*  complains  of  this  as  a  persecution 
unheard  of  among  pagans.f  The  great 
quarrel  between  Archbishop  Anselm  and 
his  two  sovereigns,  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  I.,  was  originall]r  founded  upon  a 
similar  refusal  to  permit  his  departure 
for  Home.    . 

This  perpetual  control  exercised  by 
Authority  ^^  popes  ovcr  ecclesiastical,  and, 
or  papal  in  some  degree,  over  temporal 
legate*,  affairs,  was  maintained  by  means 
of  their  legates,  at  once  the  ambassa- 
dors and  the  lieutenants  of  the  Holy  See. 
Previously  to  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
age,  these  had  been  sent  not  frequently 
and  upon  special  occasions.  The  lega- 
tine  or  vicarial  commission  had  genersdly 
been  intrusted  to  some  eminent  me- 
tropolitan of  the  nation  within  which  it 
was  to  be  exercised ;  as  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  perpetual  legate  iif 
England.  But  the  special  commission- 
ers, or  legates  a  latere,  suspending  the 
pope^s  ordinary  vicars,  took  upon  them- 
selves an  unbounded  authority  over  the 
national  churches,  holdinjg  councils,  pro- 
mulgating canons,  deposing  bishops,  and 
issuing  interdicts  at  their  discretion. 
They  lived  in  splendour  at  the  expense 
of  the  bishops  of  the  province.  This 
was  the  more  galling  to  the  hierarchy, 
because  simple  deacons  were  often  in- 
vested with  this  dignity,  which  set  them 
above  primates.  As  the  sovereigns  of 
France  and  England  acquired  more  cour- 
age, they  considerably  abridged  this  pre- 
rogative of  the  Holy  See,  ana  resisted  the 
entrance  of  any  legates  into  their  domin- 
ions without  their  consent.^ 

From  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  no  pon- 
tiff thought  of  awaiting  the  confirmation 
of  the  emperor,  as  in  earlier  ages,  before 
he  was  installed  in  the  throne  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. On  the  contrary,  it  was  pretended 
that  the  emperor  was  himself  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  pope.  This  had  indeed 
been  broach/Bd  by  John  VIII.  two  hundred 
years  before  Gregory.^  It  was  still  a  doc- 

*  St.  Marc,  p.  628,  781.    Schmidt,  t.  iil,  p.  82. 

t  Idem,  t.  iv.,  p.  7G8.    Collier,  p.  252. 

t  De  Marca,  1.  vi.,  c.  28,  30, 31.  Schmidt,  t.  ii., 
i».  496  ;t.  iii.,  p.  312,  320.  Hist  du  Droit  PubUc 
Ecd.  Francois,  p.  250.  Fleury,  4^  Discoors  sur 
VHst  Eccl^,c.  10. 

<f  Vide  supra.  It  sppeart  manifest,  that  the 
scneme  of  temporal  soTereijnity  was  only  suspend- 
ed by  the  disorders  of  the  Roman  see  in  the  tenth 
eotMry.    Peter  Damian,  a  celebrated  writer  of 


trine  not  calculated  for  general  reception, 
but  the  popes  availed  themselves  of  eveiy 
opportunity  which  the  temporizing  policy, 
the  negligence,  or  bigotnr  of  soverei^ 
threw  into  their  hands.    Lothaire  comiflg 
to  receive  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome, 
this  circumstance  was  commemorated  by 
a  picture  in  the  Lateran  palace,  in  which, 
and  in  two  Latin  verses  subscribed,  he 
was  represented  as  doing  homage  to  the 
pope.*  When  Frederick  Barbarossa  came 
upon  the  same  occasion,  he  omitted  to 
hold  the  stirrup  of  Adrian  IV.,  .^^j^^ 
who,  in  his  turn,  refused  to  give 
him  the  usual  kiss  of  peace ;  nor  was  the 
contest  ended  but  by  the  emperor's  ac- 
quiescence, who  was  content  to  follow 
tne  precedents  of  his  predecessors.    The 
same  Adrian,  expostulating  with  Frede^ 
ick  upon  some  slight  grievance,  remind- 
ed him  of  the  imperisd  crown  which  he 
had  conferred,  and  declared  his  willing- 
ness to  bestow,  if  possible,  still  greats 
benefits.    But  the  phrase  employed  (ma- 
jora  beneficia)  suggested  the  idea  of  i 
fief;  and  the  general  insolence  which 
pervaded  Adrian's  letter  confirmmg  this 
interpretation,  a  ferment  arose  among 
the  German  princes,  in  a  congress  of 
whom  this  letter  was  delivered.    "  From 
whom  then,"  one  of  the  legates  was  nsk 
enough  to  say,  "  does  the  emperor  hold 
his  crown,  except  from  the  pope  1"  whkfti 
so  irritated  a  prince  of  Wittelsbach,  that 
he  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
cleaving  the  priest's  head  with  his  sabie.t 
Adrian  IV.  was  the  only  Englishman  that 
ever  sat  in  the  papal  chair.    It  might, 
perhaps,  pass  for  a  favour  bestowed  on 
nis  natural  soverei^,  when  he  granted 
to  Henry  II.  the  kingdom  of  Ireland; 
yet  the  language  of  this  donation,  where- 
m  he  asserts  cdl  islands  to  be  the  exchl- 
sive  property  of  St.  Peter,  should  not 
have  had  a  very  pleasing  sound  to  an  in- 
sular monarch. 
I  shall  not  wait  to  comment  on  the  snp- 


the  age  of  Hildebrand,  and  his  friend,  puts  tbev 
words  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  addressed 
to  Pope  Victor  II.  Ego  daves  totius  aniTensli 
ecclesiv  mem  tuis  manibus  tradidi,  et  sopsr  eitt 
te  mihi  vicarium  poeui,  quam  proprii  sanguiais  i^ 
fusione  redemi.  Et  si  psuca  sunt  ista,  etiam  w^ 
nsrchias  addidi :  immo  sublato  rege  de  medio  Is* 
tius  Komani  imperii  vacantia  tibi  jura  yeaaaif^ 
Schmidt,  t  iil,  p.  78. 

*  Rex  venit  ante  fores,  jorans  priua  arUs  h^ 
nores: 
Post  homo  fit  papas,  snmit  quo  dante  corontfk 
Mwatori,  AnnaU,  A.  D.  1157. 

There  was  a  j>retezt  for  this  artful  line.  Le> 
thaire  had  received  the  esUte  of  Matilda  ia  ki 
from  the  pope,  with  a  reversion  to  Heoiy  ^ 
Proud,  his  son-in-law. — Schmidt,  p.  340. 

t  Muratori,  ubi  supra.    Schmidt,  t  iii.,  p.  SBS 
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_  port  giTen  to  Becket  by  Alex- 
'"•  ander  IIL  [A.  D.  1194-1216], 
which  must  be  familiar  to  the  English 
reader,  nor  on  his  speedy  canonization ; 
a  reward  which  the  church  has  always 
held  out  to  its  most  active  friends,  and 
which  may  be  compared  to  titles  of  no- 
bility granted  by  a  temporal  sovereign.* 
But  the  epoch  when  the  spirit  of  papal 
usurpation  was  most  strikingly  displayed 
was  the  pontificate  of  Linocent  111.  In 
each  of  the  three  leading  objects  which 
Rome  has  pursued,  independent  sovereign- 
ty, supremacy  over  the  Christian  church, 
control  over  the  princes  of  the  earth,  it 
was  the  fortune  of  this  pontiff  to  conquer. 
He  realized,  as  we  have  seen  in  another 
place,  that  fond  hope  of  so  many  of  his 
predecessors,  a  dominion  over  Rome  and 
the  centra  parte  of  Italy.  During  his 
pontificate,  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
the  Latins ;  and,  however  he  might  seem 
to  regret  a  diversion  of  the  crusaders, 
which  impeded  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land,  he  exulted  in  the  obedience  of  the 
new  patriarch,  and  the  reunion  of  the 
Greek  church.  Never,  perhaps,  either 
before  or  since,  was  the  great  eastern 
schism  in  so  fair  a  way  of  being  healed ; 
even  the  kings  of  Bulgaria  and  of  Arme- 
nia acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  In- 
nocent, and  permitted  his  interference 
with  their  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

The  maxims  of  Gregory  VII.  were  now 
Haaextraor-  matured  by  n^ore  than  a  hun- 
dinary  pn-  died  Ycars,  and  the  right  of 
**'***'*"'  trampling  upon  the  necks  of 
kings  had  been  received,  at  least  among 
churchmen,  as  an  inherent  attribute  of 
the  papacy.  "  As  the  sun  and  the  moon 
are  placed  in  the  firmament"  (such  is  the 

^  language  of  Innocent), "  the  greater  as  the 

'  light  of  the  day,  and  the  lesser  of  the 
night ;  thus  are  there  two  powers  in  the 
church  ;  the  pontifical,  which,  as  having 
the  charge  of  souls,  is  the  greater ;  and 
the  royal,  which  is  the  less,  and  to  which 
the  bodies  of  men  only  are  intrusted."! 
Intoxicated  with  these  conceptions  (if 

we  may  anply  such  a  word  to  successful 
aoobition),  he  thought  no  ouarrel  of  princes 

b^ond  the  sphere  of  his  jurisdiction. 

*  Though  I  cannot  judge  of  the  right  to  a 

*  The  first  instance  of  a  solemn  papal  Anoniza- 
Uon  is  that  of  St.  Udalric  by  John  XVI.,  iu  993. 
However,  the  metropolitans  continued  to  meddle 
wHh  this  sort  of  apotheosis  till  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  111.,  who  reserved  it,  as  a  choice  prerog- 
ative, to  the  Holy  See.~Art  de  verifier  les  Dates, 
L  L.  p.  247  and  290. 

t  vita  (nnocentii  Tertii  in  Maraton,  Scriptores 
Beiram  Ital.,  t  hi,  pars  i.,  p.  488.  This  life  is  writ- 
ten by  a  contemporary.— St.  Marc,  t  v.,  p.  325. 
fik-hmidt.t  iv.,p.227. 


fief,"  said  Innocent  to  the  kings  of  I*>ance 
and  England,  "  yet  it  is  my  province  to 
judge  where  sin  is  committed,  and  mv 
duty  to  prevent  all  public  scandals."  Phil- 
ip Augustus,  who  had  at  that  time  thf 
worse  in  his  war  with  Richard,  acquics 
ced  in  this  sophism ;  the  latter  was  raor* 
refractory,  till  the  papal  legate  begaf 
to  menace  him  with  the  rigour  of  th« 
church.*  But  the  King  of  England,  at 
well  as  his  adversary,  condescended  to 
obtain  temporary  ends  by  an  impolitic 
submission  to  Rome.  We  have  a  letter 
from  Innocent  to  the  King  of  Navarre, 
directing  him,  on  pain  of  spiritual  censure, 
to  restore  some  castles  which  he  detain- 
ed from  Richard.j  A  nd  the  latter  appears  • 
to  have  entertained  hopes  of  recovering 
his  ransom  paid  to  the  emperor  and  Duke 
of  Austria,  through  the  pope's  interfe- 
rence. J  By  such  blind  sacrifices  of  the 
greater  to  the  less,  of  the  future  to  the 
present,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  played 
continually  into  the  hands  of  their  subtle 
enemy. 

Though  I  am  not  aware  that  any  pope 
before  ^ocent  III.  had  thus  announced 
himself  as  the  general  arbiter  of  differen- 
ces and  conservator  of  the  peace  through- 
out Christendom,  yet  the  scheme  had 
been  already  formed,  and  the  public  mind 
was  in  some  degree  prepared  to  admit  it. 
Gerohus,  a  writer  who  lived  early  in  the 
twelfth  century,  published  a  theory  of 
perpetual  pacification,  as  feasible  cer 
tainly  as  some  that  have  been  planned  iu 
later  times.  All  disputes  among  princes 
were  to  be  referred  to  the  pope.  If  either 
party  refused  to  obey  the  sentence  ol 
Rome,  he  was  to  be  excommunicated 
and  deposed.  Every  Christian  sovereign 
was  to  attack  the  refractory  delinquent, 
under  pain  of  a  similar  forfeiture.^ 
A  project  of  this  natiu-e  had  not  only  a 
magnificence  flattering  to  the  ambition 
of  the  church,  but  was  calculated  to  im- 
pose upon  benevolent  minds,  sickened 
by  the  cupidity  and  oppression  of  princes, 

*  Philippus  rex  Francis  in  manu  ejus  datA  fide 
promisit  se  ad  mandatum  ipsius  pacem  vel  trragas 
cum  rege  AngKs  initumm.  Ricnardus  autem  rez 
Anglin  se  dimcilem  ostendebat.  Sed  cum  idem 
legatus  ei  apit  rigorem  eccUtuutiatm  mientart^  sanio- 
ri  ductus  consilio  acquievit.— Vita  Innocentii  Te^ 
tii,  t  iii.,  pars  i.,  p.  503. 

t  Innocentii  Opera  (Colonis,  1574),  p.  124. 

t  id.,  p.  134.  Innocent  actually  wrote  some  let 
ters  for  this  purpose,  but  without  any  effect,  nor 
was  he  probably  at  all  solicitous  about  it— P.  131 
and  141.  Nor  had  he  interfered  to  procure  Rich 
ard*s  release  fit>m  prison  :  though  Eleanor  wrotf 
him  a  letter,  in  which  she  asks,  "  Has  notOod  jiv 
en  you  the  power  to  govern  nations  and  kings  r  ** 
Velly,  Hist,  de  France,  t  iiL,  p.  382 

i  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  232. 
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No  control  but  that  ot  religion  appeared 
sufficient  to  restrain  th6  abuses  of  society ; 
while  its  salutary  influence  had  already 
been  displayed  both  in  the  Truce  of  God, 
which  put  the  first  check  on  the  custom 
of  private  war,  and  more  recently  in  the 
protection  afforded  to  crusaders  against 
ail  aggression  during  the  continuance  of 
their  engagement.  But  reasonings  from 
the  excesses  of  liberty  in  favour  of  arbi- 
trary government,  or  from  the  calamities 
of  national  wars  in  favour  of  universal 
monarchy,  involve  the  tacit  fallacy,  that 
perfect,  or  at  least  superior,  wisdom  and 
virtue  will  be  found  in  the  restraining 
power.  The  experience  of  Europe  was 
not  such  as  to  authorize  so  candid  an  ex- 
pectation in  behalf  of  the  Roman  see. 

There  were  certainly  some  instances, 
where  the  temporal  supremacy  of  Inno- 
cent III.,  however  usurped,  may  appear 
to  have  been  exerted  beneficially.  He  di- 
rects one  of  his  legates  to  compel  the  ob- 
servance of  peace  between  the  kings  of 
Castile  and  Portugal,  if  necessary,  by  ex- 
communication and  interdict*  He  en- 
joins the  King  of  Aragon  to  restore  his 
coin  which  he  had  lately  debased,  and  of 
which  great  complaint  had  arisen  in  his 
kingdom.f  Nor  do  I  question  his  sin- 
cerity in  these,  or  in  many  other  cases 
of  interference  with  civil  government. 
A  great  mind,  such  as  Innocent  III.  un- 
doubtedly possessed,  though  prone  to 
sacrifice  every  other  object  to  ambition, 
can  never  be  mdifferent  to  the  beauty  X)f 
social  order,  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. But,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  cor- 
respondence of  this  remarkable  person, 
his  foremost  ^ratification  was  the  display 
of  unbounded  power  His  letters,  espe- 
cially to  ecclesiastics,  are  full  of  unpro- 
voked rudeness.  As  impetuous  as  Greg- 
oiy  VII.,  he  is  unwilUng  to  owe  any 
thing  to  favour;  he  seems  to  anticipate 
denial,  heats  himself  into  anger  as  he 
proceeds,  and  where  he  commences  with 
solicitation,  seldom  concludes  without  a 
menace.}  An  extensive  learning  in  ec- 
clesiastical law,  a  close  observation  of 
whatever  was  passing  in  the  world,  an 
unwearied  diligence,  sustained  his  fear- 
less ambition.^    With  such  a  temper,  and 

♦  Innocent  Opera,  p.  146.  t  P.  378. 

1  Idem,  p.  31 J  73;  76,  &c.  dec. 

4  The  following  instance  may  illastrate  the  char- 
acter of  this  pope,  and  his  spirit  of  governing  the 
whole  world,  as  much  as  thoee  of  a  more  public 
nature.  He  writes  to  the  chapter  of  Pisa,  that 
one  Kubeus,  a  citizen  of  that  place,  had  complain- 
ed  to  him,  that  haring  mortgaged  a  house  and 
garden  for  two  hundred  and  nhy-two  jxrands,  on 
NHidHion  that  he  might  redeem  it  before  a  fixed 

av,  withm  which  time  he  had  been  onayoidably 


with  such  advantaffe8,he  was  fonnidable 
beyond  all  his  predecessors,  and  perhapt 
beyond  all  his  successors.     On  every 
side  the  thunder  of  Rome  broke  over  the 
heads  of  princes.    A  certain  Swero  \b 
excommunicated  for  usurping  the  crown 
of  Norway.    A  legate,  in  passing  through 
Hungary,  is  detained  by  the  king :  Inno- 
cent writes  in  tolerably  mild  terms  to 
this  potentate,  but  fails  not  to  intimate 
that  he  might  be  compelled  to  prevent  his 
son's  succession  to  the  throne.    The  King 
of  Leon  had  married  his  cousin,  a  princess 
of  Castile.    Innocent  subjects  the  king- 
dom to  an  interdict.    When  the  clergy 
of  Leon  petition  him  to  remove  it,  be 
cause,  when  they  ceased  to  perform  their 
functions,  the  laity  paid  no  tithes,  and 
listened  to  heretical  teachers  when  or- 
thodox mouths  were  mute,  he  consented 
that  divine  service  with  closed  doors, 
but  not  the  rites  of  burial,  might  be  per- 
formed.*   The  king  at  length  gave  way, 
and  sent  back  his  wife.     But  a  more  il- 
lustrious victory  of  the  same  kind  wa« 
obtained  over  Philip  Augustus,  who,  hav- 
ing repudiated  Isemburga  of  Denmark, 
had  contracted  another  marriage.    The 
conduct  of  the  king,  .though  not  without 
the  usual  excuse  of  those  times,  nea^ 
ness  of  blood,  was  iustly  condemned; 
and  Innocent  did  not  hesitate  to  visit  hii 
sins  upon  the  people  by  a  general  in- 
terdict,   lliis,  after  a  short  demur  from 
some  bishops,  was  enforced  throughoot 
France ;  the  dead  lay  unburied,  and  the 
living  were  cut  off  from  the  offices  of 
religion,  till  Philip,  thus   subdued,  took 
back  his  divorced  wife.    The  submissioo 
of  such  a  prince,  not  feebly  supersti- 
tious like  his  predecessor  Kobert,  nor 
vexed  with  seditions  hke  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.,  but  brave,  firm,  and  victo- 
rious, is  perhaps  the  proudest  trophy  in 
the  scutcheon  of  Rome.     Compart  with 
this,  the  subsequent  triumph   of  Inno- 
cent over  our  pusillanimous  John  seems 
cheaply  gained,  though  the  surrender  of 
a  powerful  kingdom  into  the  vassalagt 
of  the  pope  may  strike  us  as  a  proof  of 

Erevented  from  raising  the  money,  the  creditar 
ad  now  refused  to  accept  it ;  and  directs  them  to 
inquire  into  the  facts,  and  if  thejr  prove  trely 
stated,  ^>  compel  the  creditorby  spiritual  censures 
to  restore  the  premises,  reckoning  their  rent  during 
the  time  of  the  mortgage  as  part  of  the  debt,  and  is 
receive  the  remainder .~Id.,  t  ii.,  p.  17.  It  mult 
be  admitted,  that  Innocent  111.  diecouraeed  in  got 
eral  thoee  vexatious  and  dilatory  appeait  from  m 
ferior  ecclesiastical  tribunals  to  the  court  of  Rosie 
which  had  gained  ground  before  bis  time,  and  at 
pecially  in  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  III. 

*  Innocent  Opera,  t  iL,  p.  411.    Vita  laM 
cent  III. 
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Bttipendoas  baseness  on  one  side,  and 
Audacity  on  the  other.*  Yet,  under  this 
very  pontificate,  it  was  not  unparallel- 
ed Peter  XL,  king  of  Aragon,  received 
at  Rome  the  belt  of  knighthood  and  the 
royal  crown  from  the  hands  of  Inno- 
cent IH. ;  he  took  an  oath  of  perpetual 
fealty  and  obedience  to  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors; he  surrendered  his  kingdom, 
and  accepted  it  again,  to  be  held  by  an 
annual  tribute,  in  return  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  apostolic  see.f  This  strange 
conversion  of  kingdoms  into  spiritual 
fiefs  was  intended  as  the  price  of  se- 
curity from  ambitious  neighbours,  and 
may  be  deemed  an:dogous  to  the  change 
of  allodial  into  feudal,  or,  more  strictly, 
to  that  of  lay  into  ecclesiastical  tenure, 
which  was  frequent  during  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  darker  ages. 

I  have  mentioned  already,  that  among 
the  new  pretensions  advanced  by  the  Ro- 
man see  was  that  of  confirming  the 
election  of  an  emperor.  It  had,  however, 
been  asserted  rather  incidentally  than  in 
a  peremptory  manuer.  But  the  doubtful 
elections  of  Philip  and  Otho,  after  the 
death  of  Henry  VI.,  gave  Innocent  III. 
an  opportunity  of  maintaining  more  pos- 
itive!]^ this  pretended  riffht.  In  a  decre- 
tal epistle  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Zah- 
ringen,  the  object  of  which  is  to  direct 
htm  to  transfer  his  allegiance  from  Phil- 
ip to  the  other  competitor.  Innocent,  after 
stating  the  mode  in  which  a  regular  elec- 
tion ought  to  be  made,  declares  the 
pope^s  immediate  authority  to  examine, 
confirm,  anoint,  crown,  and  consecrate 
the  elect  emperor,  provided  he  shall  be 
worthy ;  or  to  reject  him  if  rendered  un- 
fit by  great  crimes,  such  as  sacrilege,  her- 
esy, perjury,  or  persecution  of  the  church ; 
in  default  of  election,  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy ;  or,  in  the  event  of  equal  sufirages, 
to  b^tow  the  empire  upon  any  person  at 
his  discretion. I   The  princes  of  Germany 


*  The  stiptilated  annual  payment  of  1000  marks 
WM  seldom  made  by  the  kin^  of  England ;  but 
one  is  almost  ashamed  that  it  should  ever  have 
t>eer.  so.  Henry  III.  paid  it  occasionally,  when  he 
had  any  object  to  attain,  and  even  Edward  I.  for 
•ome  years :  the  latest  payment  on  record  is  in  the 
•eveoteenth  of  his  reign.  After  a  long  discontii: 
nance,  it  was  demanded  in  the  fortieth  of  Ekiward 
IIL  (A.  D.  1366),  but  the  parliament  unanimously 
deelmred  that  John  had  no  right  to  subject  the  king- 
dom to  a  superior  without  their  consent ;  which 
pat  an  efld  for  ever  to  the  applications.~Prynne*s 
CUmstitutions,  vol.  liL 

f  Zurita,  Anates  de  Aragon,  t  i.,  f.  91.  This 
wnm  not  forgotten  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
«ame  century,  when  Peter  III.  was  engaged  in  the 
Sicilian  war,  and  served  as  a  pretence  for  the 
pOM*s  sentence  of  deprivation. 

%  Decretal,  L  i.,  tit.  6,  c.  34,  commonly  cited 
Veoerabilem.  The  rubric  or  synopsiii  of  this  epis- 
T 


were  not  much  influenced  by  this  haidy 
assumption,  which  manifests  the  temper 
of  Innocent  IIL  and  of  his  court  rather 
than  their  power.  But  Otho  IV.,  at  his 
coronation  by  the  pope,  siened  a  capitula- 
tion, which  cut  off  severfid  privileges  en- 
joyed by  the  emperors,  even  since  the 
concordat  of  Calixtus,  in  respect  of  epis- 
copal elections  and  investitures.* 

The  noonday  of  papal  dominion  ex- 
tends from  the  pontificate  jof  ^^ 
Innocent  III.  inclusively  to  ity^iSSiwr 
that  of  Boniface  VIII. ;  or,  teeuth  eea- 
in  other  words,  through  the  ^^^' 
thirteenth  century.  Rome  inspired  du- 
ring this  age  all  the  terror  of  her  ancient 
name.  She  was  once  more  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  and  kings  were  her  vassals. 
I  have  already  anticipate/1  the  two  most 
conspicuous  instances  when  her  tempo- 
ral ambition  displayed  itself,  both  of 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  civil  his- 
tory of  Italy.!  In  the  first  of  these,  her 
long  contention  with  the  house  of  Swa- 
bia,  she  finally  triumphed.  After  his  de- 
position by  the  council  of  Lyons,  the  af- 
fairs of  Frederick  II.  went  rapidly  into 
decay.  With  every  allowance  for  the 
enmity  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  jealous 
ies  of  Germany,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  proscription  of  Innocent  IV.  and 
Alexander  IV.  was  the  main  cause  ot 
the  ruin  of  his  family.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  other  instance,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  where  the  pretended  right  ol 
deposing  kings  has  been  successfully  ex 
ercised.  Martin  IV.  absolved  the  sub 
jects  of  Peler  of  Aragon  from  their  alle 
giance,  and  transferred  his  crown  to  a 
prince  of  France ;  but  they  did  not  cease 
to  obey  their  lawful  sovereign.  This  is 
the  second  instance  which  the  thirteenth 
century  presents  of  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  popes  in  a  great  temporal 
quarrel.  As  feudal  lords  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  they  had  indeed  some  pretext  for 
engaging  m  the  hostilities  between  the 
houses  of  Anjou  and  Araffon,  as  well  as 
for  their  contest  with  Frederick  II.  But 
the  pontiflfs  of  that  age,  improving  upon 
the  system  of  Innocent  III.,  and  san 
guine  with  past  success,  aspired  to  reo- 

tle  asserts  the  pope*8  right  electnm  imperatoren 
ezaminare,  approbare,  et  inungere,  consecrare  et 
coronare,  si  est  dignus ;  vel  rejicere  si  est  indignns 
ut  quia  sacrilegus,  ezcommunicatus,  tyramius,  tk 
tuus  et  tuereticus,  paganus,  perjurus,  vel  ecclests 
persecutor.  Et  electonbus  nolentibus  eligere,  Pa- 
pa supplet  Et  data  pantate  vocum  eligenthun, 
nee  accedente  majore  concordil,  Papa  potest  grati- 
ficari  cui  Tult.    The  epistle  itself  is,  if  poisibk 


more  strongly  ezprei 
♦  Schmidt,  t  iv.,  p.  149, 175. 
t  See  above,  chapter  iii 
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der  every  European  kingdom  formally 
dependant  upon  the  See  of  Rome.  Thus 
Boniface  VIIL,  at  the  instigation  of  some 
emissaries  from  Scotland,  claimed  that 
monarchy  as  paramount  lord,  and  inter- 
posed, though  vainly,  the  sacred  panoply 
of  ecclesiastical  rights  to  rescue  it  from 
^he  arms  of  Edward  I.* 

This  general  supremacy  effected  by  the 
I-  ,  Roman  church  over  mankind  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
Hiries,  derived  material  support  from  the 
promulgation  of  the  canon  law.  The 
foundation  of  this  jurisprudence  is  laid 
in  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  in  the  re- 
fH^ripts  or  decretal  epistles  of  popes  to 
Questions  propounded  upon  emergent 
doubts  relative  to  matters  of  discipline 
and  ecclesiastical  economy.  As  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  spiritual  tribunals  in- 
creased, and  extended  to  a  variety  of  per- 
sons and  causes,  it  became  almost  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  uniform  system  fbr 
the  regulation  of  their  decisions.  After 
seyer^  minor  compilations  had  appeared, 
Gratian,  an  Italian  monk,  published,  about 
the  year  1140,  his  Decretum,  or  general 
collection  of  canons,  papal  epistles,  and 
sentences  of  fathers,  arranged  and  digest- 
ed into  titles  and  chapters,  in  imitation  of 
the  Pandects,  which  very  little  before  bad 
begun  to  be  studied  affain  with  great  dili- 
gence. This  work  of  Gratian,  though  it 
seems  rather  an  extraordinar}'  perform- 
ance for  the  age  when  it  appeared,  has 
been  censured  for  notorious  incorrect- 
ness as  well  as  inconsistency,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  authority  given  in  it  to  the 
false  decretals  of  Isidore,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  papal  supremacy.  It  fell, 
however,  short  of  what  was  required  in 
the  orogress  of  that  usurpation.  Greg- 
ory IX.  caused  the  five  books  of  Decre- 
tals to  be  published  by  Raimond  de  Pen- 
nafort  in  1334.  These  consist  almost 
entirely  of  rescripts  issued  by  the  later 
popes,  especially  Alexander  III.,  Inno- 
cent III.,  Honorius  III.,  and  Gregory  him- 
self. They  form  the  most  essential  part 
of  the  canon  law,  the  Decretum  of  6ra- 
tian  being  comparatively  obsolete.  In 
these  books  we  find  a  regular  and  co- 
pious system  of  jurisprudence,  derived 
m  a  ^at  measure  from  the  civil  law, 
but  with  considerable  deviation,  and  pos- 
sibly improvement.  Boniface  VIII.  add- 
ed a  sixth  part,  thence  called  the  Sext, 
itself*  divided  into  five  books,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  supplement  to  the  other  five, 
of  which  it  follows  the  arrangement, 
and  composed  of  decisions  promulgated 


since  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  IX 
New  constitutions  were  subjoined  by 
Clement  V.  and  John  XXII.,  mider  the 
name  of  Clementines  and  Extravagantes 
Joannis ;  and  a  few  more  of  later  pontitb 
are  included  in  the  body  of  canon  law, 
arranged  as  a  second  supplement  after 
the  manner  of  the  Sext,  and  called  E7 
travagantes  Communes. 

The  study  of  this  code  became  of 
course  obligatory  upon  ecclesiastical 
judges.  It  produced  a  new  class  of 
legal  practitioners,  or  canonists ;  of 
whom  a  great  number  added,  like  their 
brethren  the  civilians,  their  illustrations 
and  commentaries,  for  which  the  obscu- 
rity and  discordance  of  many  passages, 
more  especially  in  the  Decretum,  save 
ample  scope.  From  the  general  analogy 
of  the  canon  law  to  that  of  Justinian,  the 
two  systems  became,  in  a  remarkabit 
manner,  collateral  and  mutually  inter- 
twined, the  tribunals  governed  by  either 
of  them  borrowing  their  rules  of  decision 
from  the  other  in  cases  where  their  pecu- 
liar jurisprudence  is  silent  or  of  dubiocs 
interpretation.*  But  the  canon  law  was 
almost  entirely  founded  upon  the  legisla- 
tive authority  of  the  pope ;  the  decretals 
are  in  fact  but  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
bold  epistles  of  the  most  usurping  pon- 
tiffs, and  especially  of  Innocent  III.,  with 
titles  or  rubrics,  comprehending  the  sub- 
stance of  each  in  the  compiler's  language. 
The  superiority  of  ecclesiastical  to  t^n- 
poral  power,  or  at  least  the  absolute  in- 
dependence of  the  former,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  key-note  which  regu- 
lates every  passage  in  the  canon  law.f 
It  is  expressly  declared,  that  subjects 
owe  no  allegiance  to  an  excommunica- 
ted lord,  if  after  admonition  he  is  not  rec- 
onciled to  the  church.^  And  the  rubric 
frefixed  to  the  declaration  of  Frederick 
I.'s  deposition  in  the  council  of  Lyon» 
asserts  that  the  pope  may  dethrone  thA 
emperor  for  lairftd  causes.^    These  m 


•  Dalrymple's  Annalt  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p.  267. 


*  Duck,  De  Ura  Jaris  Civilis,  I.  i.,  c.  8. 

t  Constitutiones  principum  ecclesinsticis  cob 
stitutionibns  non  preeminflnt,  aed  ohsequantor.— 
Decretum,  distinct.  10.  Statutum  graerale  laioa 
ram  ad  ecclesiis  vel  ad  eccleaiaaiicax  perMinaa,  9m 
eoram  lionain  earam  pnejudicium  nonexteikiitur.-- 
Decretal.,  1.  i.,  tit.  2,  c.  10.  Quecnnque  k  princiiii 
bua  in  oidinibua  vel  in  eccleaiaaticia  rebua  decrdt 
inveniuniur,  nulliua  aactoritatis  ease  monatiantur. 
— Decretum,  distinct.  96. 

X  Domino  excommunicato  manente,  aubditiikM 
itatem  non  debent ;  et  ai  longo  tempore  in  e4  p«r 
stiterint,  et  monitus  non  pareat  eccJsaic,  ab  ejoc 
debito  absolfontur.— Decretal.,  I.  ▼.,  tit.  37,  c.  IX 
I  most  acknowledge,  that  the  decretal  epbcla  ol 
Honorius  III. acarcel?  warrants  this  generml  propo- 
sition of  the  rubric,  tnoarh  it  aeems  to  lead  to  it 

^  Papa  imperatorem  deponere  poteat  et  caiMia 
'  legitimia,  1.  ii.,  tit.  13,  c  2. 
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brics  to  the  decretals  are  not  perhaps  of 
direct  authority  as  part  of  the  law ;  but 
they  express  its  sense,  so  as  to  be  fairly 
cited  instead  of  it.*  By  means  of  her 
new  Jurisprudence,  Rome  acquired  in  ev- 
ery country  a  powerful  body  of  advocates, 
who,  though  many  of  them  were  laymen, 
would,  with  the  usual  bigotry  of  lawyers, 
defend  every  pretension  or  abuse  to 
which  their  received  standard  of  authori- 
ty gave  sanction.! 

Next  to  the  canon  law,  I  should  reck- 
Mandicanc  on  the  institution  of  the  mendi- 
•'**»^       cant  orders  among  thpse  circum- 
stances which  principally  contributed  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  Rome.    By  the 
acquisition,  and  in  some  respects  the 
enjo3n[nent,   or  at  least  ostentation  of 
immense  riches,  the   ancient  monastic 
orders  had  forfeited  much  of  the  public 
esteem.^    Austere  principles  as  to  the 
obligation  of  evangelical  poverty  were 
inculcated  by  the  numerous  sectaries  of 
that   age,  and  eageriy  received  by  the 
people,  already  much  alienated  from  an 
established  hierarchy.    No  means  ap- 
peared so  efficacious  to  counteract  this 
effect,  as  the  institution  of  religious  so- 
cieties, strictly  debarred  from  the  insidi- 
ous temptations  of  wealth.    Upon  this 
principle  were  founded  the  orders  of 
Mendicant  Friars,  incapable,  by  the  rules 
of  their  foundation,  of  possessing  estates, 
and  maintained  only  by  alms  and  pious 
remunerations.    Of  these  the  two  most 
celebrated  were  formed  by  St.  Dominic 
and  St.  Francis  of  Assisa,  and  established 
by  the  authority  of  Honorius  III.  in  1216 
and  1223.    These  great  reformers,  who 
have  produced  so  extraordinary  an  effect 
vpon  mankind,  were  of  very  different 


*  If  I  understand  a  bull  of  Gregory  XIII.,  pre- 
fixed to  his  recension  of  the  canon  law,  he  con- 
firms the  rubrics  or  glosses  along  with  the  text ; 
but  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  as  to  his  mean- 
ing. 

t  For  the  canon  law,  I  have  consulted,  besides 
the  Corpus  Juris  Canonid,  Tiraboschi,  Storia 
della  Litteratura,  t.  vr.  and  v. ;  Oiannone,  1.  xiv., 
c;  3 ;  L  xix.,  c.  3 ;  1.  xxiL,  c.  8.  Fleury,  Institu- 
tmiB  au  Droit  Eccl^iastique,  t.  i.,  p.  10,  snd  S*"" 
Diacours  snr  rHistoire  Eccl6s.  Duck,  De  Usu 
Juris  Civilis,  L  i.,  c.  8,  Schmidt,  t  iv.,  p.  39.  F. 
Paul,  Treatise  of  Benefices,  c.  31.  I  fear  that  my 
few  citations  from  the  canon  law  are  not  made  scien- 
tiiicaUy ;  the  proper  mode  of  reference  is  to  the  first 
word ;  but  the  book  and  title  ane  rather  more  con- 
venient; and  there  are  not  manjr  readers  in  Eng- 
land who  will  detect  this  impropriety. 

t  !t  would  be  easy  to  bring  evidence  from  the 
writings  of  erery  succesdve  century  to  the  general 
vtciousness  of  the  regular  clergy,  whose  memory 
It  is  sometimes  the  fashion  to  treat  with  respect 
See  partinilarly  Muratori,  Dissert  65,  and  Fleury, 
€*M  Discov  ^.  I'he  latter  observes  that  their  great 
wealth  was  the  cause  of  this  relaxation  in  disci- 


T9 


characters ;  the  one,  active  and  ferociom 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  crusade 
against  the  unfortunate  Albigeois,  and 
was  among  the  first  who  bore  the  terrible 
name  of  inquisitor;  while  the  other,  a 
harmless  enthusiast,  pious  and  sincere, 
but  hardly  of  sane  mind,  was  much  rather 
accessary  to  the  intellectual  than  to  the 
moral  degradation  of  his  species.  Vari- 
ous other  mendicant  orders  were  insti- 
tuted in  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  most 
of  them  were  soon  suppressed,  and  be- 
sides the  two  principal,  none  remain  but 
the  Augustiu  and  the  Carmelites.* 

These  new  preachers  were  received 
with  astonishing  approbation  by  the  laity, 
whose  religious  zeal  usually  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  their  opinion  of  smcerity 
and  disinterestedness  in  their  pastors. 
And  the  process  of  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  friars  in  the  thirteenth  centu- 
sy  bears  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that  of 
our  English  Methodists,  ^fot  deviating 
from  the  faith  of  the  church,  but  profes- 
sing rather  to  teach  it  in  greater  puri- 
ty, and  to  observe  her  ordmances  with 
greater  regularity,  while  they  imputed 
supineness  and  corruption  to  the  secular 
clergy,  they  drew  round  their  sermons  a 
multitude  of  such  listeners  as  in  all  ages 
are  attracted  by  similar  means.  They 
practised  all  the  stratagems  of  itinerancy, 
preaching  in  public  streets,  and  adminis- 
tering the  communion  on  a  portable  al- 
tar. Thirty  years  after  their  institution, 
an  historian  complains  that  the  parish 
churches  were  deserted ;  that  none  con- 
fessed except  to  these  friars;  in  short, 
that  the  regular  discipline  was  subverted.! 
This  uncontrolled  privilege  of  performing 
sacerdotal  functions,  which  their  modem 
antitypes  assume  for  themselves,  was 
conceded  to  the  mendicant  orders  by  the 
favour  of  Rome.  Aware  of  the  powerful 
support  they  mifht  receive  in  turn,  the 
pontiffs  of  the  thirteenth  century  accu 
mylated  benefits  upon  the  disciples  of 
Francis  and  Dominic.  They  were  ex- 
empted from  episcopal  authority;  they 
were  permitted  to  preach  or  hear  confes- 
sions without  leave  of  the  ordinary ,|  to 
accept  of  legacies,  and  to  inter  in  their 
churches.     Such  privileges  could  not  be 


History.     Fleury, 
e  de  rUniversite  ae 


*  Moeheim*s  Ecclesiastical 
8"»«  Discours.    Crevier,  Histoire  c 
Paris,  t  L,  p.  318. 

t  Matt  Paris,  p.  607. 

t  Another  reason  for  preferring  the  friars  is  gyret 
by  Archbishop  Peckham;  auoniam  casus  episco 
pales  reaervati  episcopis  ab  homine,  vel  a  jure 
communiter  a  Deum  timentibus  episcopis  ipsis  fra 
tribus  cominittuntur,  et  non  presbyteris,  auorwm  nm 
pUdUu  non  tufficit  cjiu  dirig9ndis. — Wilkins,  Goo 
cilia,  t  IL,  p.  169. 
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granted  without  resistance  from  the  other 
clergy;  the  bishops  remonstrated,  the 
university  of  Paris  maintained  a  stren- 
uous opposition;  but  their  reluctance 
served  only  to  protract  the  final  decision. 
Boniface  VIII.  appears  to  have  peremp- 
torily established  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  the  mendicant  orders  in 
1295.» 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that 
the  objects  of  such  extensive  favours 
would  repay  their  benefactors  by  a  more 
than  usual  obsequiousness  and  alacrity 
in  their  service.  Accordingly,  the  Do- 
minicans and  Franciscans  vied  with  elth 
other  in  magnifying  the  papal  supremacy. 
Many  of  these  monks  became  eminent 
in  canon  law  and  scholastic  theology. 
The  great  lawgiver  of  the  schools, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  opinions  the 
Dominicans  especially  treat  as  almost 
infallible,  went  mto  the  exaggerated  prin- 
ciples of  his  age  in  favour  of  the  see  of 
Rome.f  And  as  the  professors  of  those 
sciences  took  neariy  all  the  learning  and 
logic  of  the  times  to  their  own  share,  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  repel  their  argu- 
ments by  any  direct  reasoning.  But  this 
partiality  of  the  new  monastic  orders  to 
the  popes  must  chiefly  be  understood  to 
apply  to  the  thirteenth  century,  circum- 
stances occurring  in  the  next  which 
pave  in  some  degree  a  different  complex- 
ion to  their  dispositions  in  respect  of  the 
Holy  See. 

We  should  not  overlook,  among  the 
Papal  dit-  causes  that  contributed  to  the 
pensaiions  dominion  of  the  popes,  their 
of  marriage,  prerogative  of  dispensing  with 
ecclesiastical  ordinances.  The  most  re- 
markable exercise  of  this  was  as  to  the 
canonical  impediments  of  matrimony. 
Such  strictness  as  is  prescribed  by  the 
Christian  religion  with  respect  to  divorce 
was  very  unpalatable  to  the  barbarous 
nations.  They,  in  fact,  paid  it  little  re- 
gard; under  the  Merovingian  dynasty, 
even  private  men  put  away  their  wivesf 

*  Crevier,  Hist,  de  TUniversit*  de  Paris,  t.  i.  et 
t.  ii.,  passim.  Floury,  ubi  supra.  Hist  du  Droit 
Eccldsiastiqae  Frai^ois,  t.  i.,  p.  394,  396,  446. 
Collier's  Eccleliastical  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  437,  448 
452.  Wood's  Antiquities  of  Oxford,  vol.  i.,  p.  376, 
480  (Gutch's  edition). 

t  It  was  maintained  by  the  enemies  of  the  men- 
dicants, especially  Wilham  St  Amour,  that  the 
pope  could  not  give  them  a  privilege  to  preach  or 
perform  the  other  duties  of  the  parish  priests. 
Thomas  Aquinas  answered,  that  a  bishop  might 
perform  any  spiritual  functions  within  his  diocess, 
or  commit  the  charge  to  another  instead,  and  that 
the  pope  being  to  the  whole  church  what  a  bishop 
M  to  his  diocess,  might  do  the  same  ererywhere.-- 
Crevier,  t  L,  p.  474. 

t  Marcolfi  FormuI«,  L  iL,  c  30 


at  pleasure.     In  man}   capitularies  of 
Charlemagne,  we  find  evidence  of  the 
prevailing  license    of   repudiation   and 
even  polygamy.  •    The  principles  whicli 
the  church  inculcated  were  in  appearance 
the  very  reverse  of  this  laxity ;  yet  they 
led  indirectly  to  the  same  cflfect.    Mar- 
riages were  forbidden,  not  merely  witMn 
the  limits  which  nature,  or  those  inveter- 
ate associations  which  we  call  nature, 
have  rendered  sacred,  but  as  far  as  the 
seventh  degree  of  collateral  consanguin- 
ity, computed  from  a  common  ancestor.l 
Not  only  was  affinity,  or  relationship  by 
marriage,  put  upon  the  same  footing  as 
that  by  blood,  but  a  fantastical  connex- 
ion, called  spiritual  affinit]^,  was  invented, 
in  order  to  prohibit  marriage  between  a 
sponsor  and  godchild.    A  union,  however 
innocently  contracted,  between  parties 
thus  circumstanced,  might  at  any  time  be 
dissolved,  and  their  subsequent  cohabita- 
tion forbidden ;  though  their  children,  I 
believe,  in  cases  where  there  had  been 
no  knowledge  of  the  impediment,  were 
not  illegitimate.    One  readily  apprehends 
the  facilities  of  abuse  to  which  all  thit 
led ;  and  history  is  full  of  dissolutions  of 
marriage,  obtained  by  fickle  passion  or 
cold-hearted    ambition,    to    wliich   the 
church  has  not  scrupled  to  pander  on 
some  suggestion  of  relationsnip.    It  is 
so  difficult  to  conceive,  I  do  not  sa^r  any 
reasoning,  but  any  honest  superstition, 
which  could  have  produced  those  mon- 
strous regulations,  that  [  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  suppose  them  designed  to  give 
by  a  side  wmd,  that  facility  of  divorc< 
which  a  licentious  people  demanded,  ba 


»  Althooeh  a  man  might  not  marry  ania  \ 

his  wife  bad  taken  the  veil,  he  was  permitted  to  do 
so  if  she  was  infected  with  the  leproay.  Compare 
Capitularia  Pippini,  A.  D.  752  ana  755.  If  a  woitt> 
an  conspired  to  murder  her  husband,  he  might  ic- 
marry.—Idem,  A.  D.  753.  A  large  proportion  of 
Pepin's  laws  relate  to  incestuous  coraiexions  and 
divorces.  One  of  Chariemagne  seems  to  impl/ 
that  polygamy  was  not  unlmowii  even  amoof 
priests.  Si  sacerdotes  plures  uxores  habuertnl, 
sacerdotio  priventur;  quia  sascuUuribus  detenoies 
sunt— Capitul.,  A.  D.  769.  This  seems  to  imply 
that  their  marripge  with  one  was  sUowable,  wliiefe 
nevertheless  is  contradicted  by  other  passagot  ia 
the  Capitularies. 

f  See  the  canonical  computation  ezplatned  in 
St.  Marc,  t.  iii.,  p.  376.  Also  in  Blackstooe'e  Law 
Tracts,  Treatise  on  Consanguinity.  In  the  elev- 
enth century,  an  opinion  began  to  gain  gioond  in 
Italy  that  third  cousins  might  marry,  being  in  the 
seventh  degree  according  to  the  civil  Uw.  Peter 
Damian,  a  passionate  abetter  of  Hfldebiand  sad 
his  maxims,  trests  this  with  horror,  and  calls  it  a 
heresy.— Fleury.  t  xiiL,  p.  152.  St.  Maic,  ubi  sa 
pra.  This  opinion  was  supported  hj  a  leferaoce 
to  the  Institutes  of  Justinian ;  a  proof,  among  esv. 
eral  others,  how  much  earlier  that  book  wim  kaowa 
than  18  vulgarly  supposed. 
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the  church  could  not  avowedly  grant. 
This  refinement  would  however  be  un- 
supported by  facts.    The  prohibition  is 
very  ancient,  and  was  really  derived  from 
the  ascetic  temper  which  introduced  so 
many  other  absurdities.*    It  was  not  un- 
til the  twelfth  century  that  either  this  or 
any  other  established  rules  of  discipline 
were  supposed  liable  to  arbitrary  dispen- 
sation; at  least  the  stricter  churchmen 
had  always  denied  that  the  pope  could 
infringe  canons,  nor  had  he  asserted  any 
right  to  do  so.t    But  Innocent  III.  laid 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  out  of  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power  he  might  lawfully  dis- 
pense with  the  law;    and   accordingly 
granted)  among  other  instances  of  this 
prerogative,  dispensations  from  impedi- 
ments of  marriage  to  the  Emperor  Otho 
IV.J    Similar  indulgences  were  given  by 
his  successors,  though  they  did  not  be- 
come usual  for  some  ages.    The  fourth 
Lateran  Council,  in  1215,  removed  a  great 
pKart  of  the  restraint,  by  permitting  mar- 
riages be^rond  the  fourth  decree,  or  what 
we  call  third  cousins  ;^  and  dispensations 
have  been  made  more  easy,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  they  might  be  converted 
into  a  source  of  profit.    They  served  a 
more  important  purpose  by  rendering  it 
necessary  for  the  princes  of  Europe,  who 
seldom  could  marry  into  one  another's 
houses  without  transgressing  the  canon- 
ical limits,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  court  of  Rome,  which,  in  several  in- 
stances that  have  been  mentioned,  ful- 
minated its  censures  against  sovereigns 
who  lived  without  permission  in  what 
was  considered  an  incestuous  union. 

The  dispensing  power  of  the  popes 
yigj^g^^,  was  exerted  in  several  cases  of 
aom"^m  a  temporal  nature,  particularly 
j««w«»nr  in  the  legitimation  of  children, 
^'^^  for  purposes  even  of  succession. 
This  Innocent  III.  claimed  as  an  indirect 
consequence  of  his  right  to  remove  the 
canonical  impediment  which  bastardy  of- 

*  Gregory  I.  pronounces  matrimony  to  be  un- 
ftawfa]  as  far  as  the  seventh  degree ;  and  even,  if  I 
mder^Aod  his  meaning,  as  long  as  any  relation- 
ship conld  be  traced ;  which  seems  to  have  been 
Cha  maxim  of  strict  theologians,  though  not  abso- 
hitely  enforced.— Da  Cange,  v.  Generatio.  Fleu- 
tf.  Hist.  Eccl^s.,  t.  ix.,  p.  211. 

1  De  Marca,  1.  iii.,  cc.  7,  8,  14.  Schmidt,  t.  iv., 
p.  235.  Dispensations  were  originally  granted  only 
ma  to  eancuical  penances,  but  not  prospectively  to 
suthorixe  a  breach  of  discipline.  Gratian  asserts 
thM  the  pope  is  not  boand  by  the  canons;  in 
which,  Fleanr  observes,  he  goes  beyond  the  False 
Derretals.— Septiftme  Discours,  p.  291. 

X  Secandiim  plenitudinem  potestatis  de  jure  pos- 
suiiu  supra  jus  dispensare.— Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p. 
S3i 

6  Fleury,  lostitations  au  Droit  Eccl^siastique,  t. 


fered  to  ordination;  since  it  would  be 
monstrous,  he  says,  that  one  who  is  le- 
gitimate for  spiritual  functions  should 
continue  otherwise  in  any  civil  matter.* 
But  the  most  important  and  mischievous 
species  of  dispensations,  was  from  the 
observance  of  promissory  oaths.  Two 
principles  are  laid  down  m  the  decretals ; 
that  an  oath  disadvantageous  to  the 
church  is  not  binding ;  and  that  one  ex- 
torted by  force  was  of  slight  obligation, 
and  might  be  annulled  by  ecclesiastical 
authority.!  As  the  first  of  these  maxims 
gave  the  most  imlimited  privilege  to  the 
popes  of  breaking  all  faith  of  treaties 
which  thwarted  their  interest  or  passion, 
a  privilege  which  they  continually  exer- 
cised,J  so  the  second  was  equally  con- 
venient to  princes,  weary  of  observing 
engagements  towards  their  subjects  or 
their  neighbours.  They  reclaimed  with 
a  bad  grace  against  the  absolution  of  their 
people  from  allegiance  by  an  authority  to 
which  they  did  not  scruple  to  repair  in 
order  to  bolster  up  their  own  perjuries. 


♦  Decretal.,  1.  iv.,  tit.  17,  c.  13. 

f  Juramentum  contra  utilitatem  ecclesiasticam 
pnestitum  non  tenet— Decretal.,  L  ii.,  tit.  24,  c.  27, 
et  Sext.,  1.  i.,  tit.  11,  c.  1.  A  juramento  per  metum 
extorto  eccleaia  solet  absolvere,  et  ejus  transgres- 
sores  ut  peccantes  mortaliter  non  punientur.— Eo- 
dem  lib.  et  tit.,  c.  15.  The  whole  of  this  title  m 
the  decretals  upon  oaths  seems  to  have  given  the 
first  opening  to  the  lax  casuistry  of  succeeding 
times. 

t  Take  one  instance  out  of  many.  Piccinino, 
the  famous  condottiere  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
had  promised  not  to  attack  Francis  Sfona,  at  that 
time  engaged  against  the  pope.  Eugenius  IV.  (the 
same  excellent  person  who  had  annulled  the  com- 

E aetata  with  the  Hussites,  releasing  those  who 
ad  sworn  to  them,  and  who  afterwud  made  the 
King  of  Hungary  break  his  treaty  with  Amura^  » 
II.),  absolves  him  from  this  promise,  on  the  express 
ground  that  a  treaty  disadvantageous  to  the  church 
ought  not  to  be  kept. — SismoncU,  t.  ix.,  p.  196.  The 
church,  in  that  age,  was  synonymous  with  the  pa- 
pal territories  in  Italy. 

It  was  m  conformity  to  this  sweeping  principle 
of  ecclesiastical  utiUty,  that  Urban  VI.  made  the 
following  solemn  and  general  declaration  against 
keeping  faiih  with  heretics.  Attendentes  ouod  hu- 
jusmoai  confcederationes,  colligationes,  et  ligss  seu 
conventiones  facta  cum  hujusraodi  hsreticis  seu 
schismaticis  postquam  tales  efiecti  erant,  sunt  te- 
merariffi ;  illicits,  et  ipso  jure  nulla  (etsi  forte 
ante  ipsorum  lapsum  in  scnisma,  seu  hsresin  ini- 
ts,  seu  facts  fitissent),  etiam  si  forent  juramento 
vel  fide  datA  firmnts,  aut  confirmatione  apostolic! 
vel  quacunque  firmitate  aliA  roborate,  postquam 
tales,  ut  pramittitur,  sunt  effecti.--Rymer,  t.  vii., 
p.  352. 

It  was  of  little  consequence  that  all  divines  and 
sound  interpreters  of  canon  law  maintain  that  the 
pope  cannot  dispense  with  the  divine  or  moral  law, 
as  De  Marca  tells  us,  1.  iii.,  c.  15,  though  he  ad- 
mits that  others  of  less  sound  judgment  assert  the 
contrary;  as  was  common  enough,  I  believe, 
among  tiie  .Tesuits  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  power  of  interpreting  the  law 
was  of  itself  a  privilege  of  dispensing  with  it 
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Thutf  Ed«7ard  I.,  the  strenuous  asserter 
of  his  temporal  rights,  and  one  of  the  first 
who  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  clergy,  sought  at  the  hands 
of  Clement  V.  a  dispensation  from  his 
oath  to  observe  the  great  statute  against 
arbitrary  taxation. 

In  all  the  earlier  stages  of  papal  domin- 
ion, the  supreme  head  of  the  church  had 
Encroach-  been  her  guardian  and  protec- 
SfJH"**^.!.    tor;  and  this  beneficent  charac- 

popes  on  tne   .  •    »  .  .       .^ 

freedom  of  tcr  appeared  to  receive  its  con- 
ei09iionR,  summation  in  the  result  of  that 
arduous  struggle  which  restored  the  an- 
cient practice  of  free  election  to  ecclesi- 
astical dignities.  Not  long  however  after 
this  triumph  had  been  obtained,  the  popes 
began  by  little  and  little  to  interfere  with 
the  regular  constitution.  Their  first  step 
was  conformable  indeed  to  the  prevailing 
system  of  spiritual  independence.  By 
the  concordat  of  Calixtus,  it  appears  that 
the  decision  of  contested  elections  was 
reserved  to  the  emperor,  assisted  by  the 
metropolitans  and  suffrages.  In  a  few 
eases  during  the  twelfth  century,  this  im- 
perisd  prerogative  was  exercised,  though 
not  altogether  undisputed.*  But  it  was 
consonant  to  the  prejudices  of  that  age 
to  deem  the  supreme  pontiff  a  more  nat- 
ural Judge,  as  m  other  cases  of  appeal. 
The  point  was  early  settled  in  England, 
where  a  doubtful  election  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  under  Stephen,  was 
referred  to  Rome,  and  there  kept  five 
years  in  litigation.f  Otho  IV.  surrender- 
ed this  among  other  rights  of  the  empire 
to  Innocent  III.  by  his  capitulation  ;|  and 
from  that  pontificate  the  papal  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  controversies  became 
thoroughly  recognised.  But  the  real  aim 
of  Innocent^  and  perhaps  of  some  of  his 
predecessors,  was  to  dispose  of  bishop- 
rics, under  pretext  of  determining  con- 
tests, as  a  matter  of  patronage.  So  many 
And  on  rules  were  established,  so  many 
fighi*  of  pat-  formalities  required  by  their 
wnaje.  constitutions,  incorporated  af- 
terward into  the  canon  law,  that  the  court 
of  Rome  might  easily  find  means  of  annul- 

♦  Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  299 ;  t.  iv.,  p.  149.  Accord- 
ing to  the  concordat,  elections  ougnt  to  be  mftde  in 
the  pit)sence  of  the  emperor  or  his  officers ;  but 
the  chapters  contrived  to  exclude  them  by  degrees, 
though  not  perhaps  till  the  thirteenth  century.— 
Compare  Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  296;  t.  iv.,  p.  146. 

t  Henry's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  v.,  p.  324.  Lyt- 
tleton's  Henry  II ,  vol.  i.,  p.  356. 

t  Schtnidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  149,  One  of  these  was  the 
tpolhwif  or  moveable  estate  of  a  bishop,  which  the 
emperor  was  used  to  seize  upon  his  decease,  p.  154. 
It  was  cprtainlv  a  very  leonine  prerogative ;  but  the 
popes  did  not  fail  at  a  subsequent  time  to  claim  it 
for  themselves.— Fleurv,  Institutions  au  Droit,  t.  i.. 
n.  425.    I^enfiant,  ConciU  de  Coostance.  t.  ii..  p.  130 


ling  what  had  been  done  by  the  chap^, 
and  bestowing  the   see  on  a  favourite 
candidate.*    The  popes  soon  assumed 
not  only  a  right  of  decision,  but  of  dero- 
lution ;  that  is,  of  supplying  the  want  of 
election,  or  the  unfitness  of  the  elected, 
by  a  nomination  of  their  own.f    Thus, 
Archbishop  Langton,  if  not  absolutelY 
nominated,  was  at  least  chosen  in  an  in- 
valid and  compulsory  manner,  by  the 
order  of  Innocent  III. ;  as  we  may  read 
in  our  English  historians.    And  several 
succeeding   archbishops   of  Canterbury 
equally  owed  their  promotion  to  the  pa- 
pal prerogative.    Some  instances  of  the 
same  kind  occurred  in  Germany,  and  it 
became  the  constant  practice  in  Naples.} 
While  the  popes  were  thus  artfully  de- 
priving the  chaj^ters  of  their  right  of  elec- 
tion to  bishoprics,  they  interfered  in  a 
more  arbitrary  manner  with  the  «^^ 
collation   of    inferior  benefices. 
This  began,  though  in  so  insensible  a  man- 
ner as  to  deserve  no  notice  but  for  its  con* 
sequences,  with  Adrian  IV.,  who  reoueat- 
ed  some  bishops  to  confer  the  next  bene- 
fice that  should  become  vacant  on  a  pa^ 
ticular  clerk. ^     Alexander  III.  used  to 
solicit  similar  favours.)     These  recoah 
mendatory  letters  were  called  mandate. 
But  though  such  requests  cprew  more  fre- 
quent than  was  acceptable  to  patrons, 
they  were  preferred  in   moderate  Ian- 
gruage,  and  could  not  decently  be  refused 
to  the  apostolic  chair.     Even  Innocent 
III.  seems  in  general  to  be  aware  that  he 
is  not  asserting  a  right ;  though  in  one  in- 
stance I  have  observed  his  violent  tem- 
per break  out  against  the  chapter  of  Poi- 
tiers, who  had  made  some  demur  to  the 
appointment  of  his  clerk,  and  whom  he 
threatens  with  excommunication  and  in- 
terdict.T[    But,  as  we  find  in  the  histoiy 
of  all  usurping  governments,  time  changes 
anomaly  into  system,  and   injury  into 
right;  examples  beget  custom,  and  cus- 
tom ripens  into  law ;  and  the  doubtful  pre- 
cedent of  one  generation  becomes  the  fun- 
damental maxim  of  another.     Honohua 

♦  F.  Paul,  c.  30.    Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  177,  347. 

t  Thus  we  ftnd  it  expressed,  as  captiously  as 
words  could  be  devised,  in  the  decretals,  I.  i.,  tiL 
6,  c.  22.  Electus  a  majori  et  saniori  parte  capitnli, 
si  est,  et  erat  idoneus  tempore  electionis,  connnna- 
bitur :  si  autem  erit  indignus  in  ordinibos  acuMOk 
vel  state,  et  fuit  scienter  electus,  electus  a  mizKii 
parte,  si  est  dignus,  coofirmabitur. 

A  person  canonically  disqualified  when  presentee 
to  the  pope  for  confirmation  was  sairi  to  be  j}mfuM 
Mm,  not  eUchu. 

i  Oiannone,  1.  xiv.,  c.  6 ;  1.  xix.,  c.  5. 

^  St.  Marc,  t.  v.,  p.  41.  Art  de  verifier  leti  Patee 
t.  i.,  p.  288.    Encyclop4die.  Art  Manilla. 

n  Schmidt,  t.  i^-t  JP-  23d. 

S  Inpocent  ill.,  Opera,  p.  509. 
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in.  requested  that  two  prebends  in  eve- 

3'  church  might  be  preserved  for  the 
oly  See;  but  neither  the  bishops  of 
Prance  nt.r  England,  to  whom  he  pre- 
ferred this  petition,  were  induced  to  com- 
ply with  it.*  Gregory  IX.  pretended  to 
act  generously  in  limiting  himself  to  a 
single  expectative,  or  letter  directing  a 
particular  clerk  to  be  provided  with  a 
Dene/ice  in  every  church.f  But  his  prac- 
tice went  much  farther.  No  country 
was  so  intolerably  treated  by  this  pope 
and  his  successors  as  England,  through- 
out the  ignominious  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Her  church  seemed  to  have  been  so 
richly  endowed  only  as  the  free  pasture 
of  Italian  priests,  who  were  placed,  by 
the  mandatory  letters  of  Gregory  IX.  and 
Innocent  lY.,  in  all  the  best  benefices. 
If  we  may  trust  a  solemn  remonstrance  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  they  drew 
from  England,  in  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  sixty  or  seventy  thou- 
sand marks  every  year;  a  sum  far  ex- 
ceeding the  royal  revenue.^  This  was 
asserted  by  the  English  envoys  at  the 
council  of  Lyons.  But  the  remedy  was 
not  to  be  sought  in  remonstrances  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  which  exulted  in  the 
success  of  its  encroachments.  There 
was  no  defect  of  spirit  in  the  nation  to 
oppose  a  more  adequate  resistance ;  but 
the  individual  upon  the  throne  sacrificed 
the  public  interest  -  sometimes  through 
habitual  timidity,  sometimes  through  silly 
ambition.  If  England,  however,  suffered 
more  remarkably,  yet  other  countries 
were  far  from  being  untouched.  A  Ger- 
man writer,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  mentions  a  cathedral 
where,  out  of  about  thirty-five  vacancies 
of  prebends  that  had  occurred  within 
twenty  years,  the  regular  patron  had 
filled  only  two.^  The  case  was  not  very 
different  in  France,  where  the  continual 
usurpations  of  the  popes  are  said  to  have 
produced  the  celebrated  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion of  St.  Louis.  This  edict,  which  is 
not  of  undisputed  authority,  contains 
three  important  provisions ;  namely,  that 
an  prelates  and  other  patrons  shall  enjoy 
their  full  rights  as  to  the  collation  of 
benefices,  according  to  the  canons ;  that 
churches  shall  possess  freely  their  rights 
of  election ;  and  that  no  tax  or  pecuniary 
exaction  shall  be  levied  by  the  pope, 
without  consent  of  the  king  and  of  the 
optional  church.  I    We  do  not  find,  how- 

«  Matt.  Paris,  p.  267.    De  Marca,  1.  vr.,  c.  9. 

t  F.  Paul  on  Benefices,  c.  30. 

i  M.  Paris,  p.  579,  740. 

6  Schmidt,  t.  tI,  p.  104. 

0  OrdoDoances  des  Rois  de  France,  t.  i..  p.  97. 
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ever,  that  the  French  gov<  rnment  acted 
up  to  the  spirit  of  this  ordinance,  if  it  be 
genuine;  and  the  Holy  See  continied  to 
invade  the  rights  of  collation  with  less 
ceremony  than  ihey  had  hitherto  used. 
Clement  IV.  published  a  bull  in  1266, 
which,  after  asserting  an  absolute  pre* 
rogative  of  the  supreme  pontiff  to  dispose 
of  all  preferments,  whether  vacant  or  in 
reversion,  confines  itself  in  the  enacting 
words  to  the  reservation  of  such  benefi- 
ces as  belong  to  persons  dying  at  Romo 
(vacantes  in  curia).*  Thede  had  for 
some  time  been  reckoned  as  a  part  of 
the  pope*s  special  patronage ;  and  their 
number,  when  all  causes  of  importance 
were  drawn  to  his  tribunal,  when  metro- 
politans were  compelled  to  seek  their 
pallium  in  person,  and  even  by  a  recent 
constitution,  exempt  abbots  to  repair  to 
Rome  for  confirmation,!  not  to  mention 
the  multitude  who  flocked  thither  as  mere 
courtiers  and  hunters  after  promotion, 
must  have  been  very  considerable.  Bon- 
iface VIII.  repeated  this  law  of  Clement 
IV.  in  a  still  more  positive  tone;|  and 
Clement  V.  laid  dowp  as  a  maxim,  that 
the  pope  might  freely  bestow,  as  univer- 
sal patron,  all  ecclesiastical  benefices.) 
In  order  to  render  these  tenable  by  thenr 
Italian  courtiers,  the  canons  against  plu- 
ralities and  nonresidence  were  dispensed 
with;  so  that  individuals  were  said  to 
have  accumulated  fifty  or  sixty  prefer- 
ments.!] It  was  a  consequence  proTitiont, 
from  tnis  extravagant  princi-  w«5rte«,&c. 
pie,  that  the  pope  might  prevent  the  or- 
dinary collator  upon  a  vacancy ;  and  as 
this  could  seldom  be  done  with  sufficient 
expedition  in  places  remote  from  his 
court,  that  he  might  make  reversionary 
grants  during  the  life  of  an  incumbent, 

There  are  several  material  objections  to  the  an 
thenticity  of  this  edict,  and  in  particular  that  we  do 
not  find  the  king  to  have  had  any  previous  differ- 
ences with  the  see  I  f  Rome ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  just  indebted  to  Clement  IV.  for  bestowing 
the  crown  of  Naples  on  his  brother,  the  Count  of 
Provence.  Velly  has  defended  it.  Hist  de  France, 
t.  vi.,  p.  57,  and  m  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Ben* 
edictine  editors  of  L*Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  t.  i., 
p.  585,  cleared  up  all  difficulties  as  to  its  genuine- 
ness. In  fact,  however,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
of  St.  Louis  stands  by  itself,  and  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a  protestation  against  abuses  which  k 
was  still  impossible  to  suppress. 

♦  Sext.  Decretal.,  1.  iii.,  t.  iv.,  c.  8.  F.  Paul  on 
Benefices,  c.  35.  This  writer  thinks  the  privilege 
of  nominating  benefices  vacant  m  ewriA  to  have 
been  among  the  first  claimed  by  the  popes,  even 
before  the  ussge  of  mandate,  c.  30. 

t  Matt.  Paris,  p.  817. 

%  Sett.  Decretal,  L  iii.,  t.  iv.,  c.  3.  He  extend 
ed  the  vacancy  in  cunA  to  all  places  within  twc 
days'  journey  of  the  papal  court. 

i  F.  Paul,  c.  35. 

jl  Id.,  c.  33,  34,  as.    Schmidt,  t.  tr.,  p.  104 
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or  reserve  certain  benefices  specifically 
for  his  own  nomination. 

The  persons  as  well  as  estates  of  eccle- 
Papal  uuuf  siastics  were  secure  from  arbi- 
tion  of  tbe  trary  taxation  in  all  the  king- 
*'*'«y  doms  founded  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  empire,  both  by  the  common  liberties 
of  freemen,  and  more  particularly  W  their 
own  immunities  and  the  horror  of  sacri- 
lege.* Such  at  least  was  their  legal  secu- 
rity, whatever  violence  might  occasion- 
ally be  practised  by  tyrannical  princes. 
Bui  this  exemption  was  compensated  by 
annual  donatives,  probably  to  a  large 
amount,  which  the  bishops  and  monaste- 
ries were  accustomed,  and  as  it  were 
compelled,  to  make  to  their  sovereigns.f 
They  were  subject  also,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  the  feudal  services  and  prestations. 
Henry  I.  is  said  to  have  extorted  a  sum 
of  money  from  the  English  church.| 
But  the  first  eminent  instance  of  a  gen- 
eral tax  required  from  the  clergy  was 
the  famous  Saladine  tithe ;  a  tenth  of  all 
moveable  estate,,  imposed  by  the  kings 
of  France  and  England  upon  all  their 
subjects,  with  the  consent  of  their  great 
councils  of  prelates  and  barons,  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  their  intended  cru- 
sade. Yet  even  this  contribution,  though 
called  for  by  the  imminent  peril  of  the 
Holy  Land  after  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem, was  not  paid  without  reluctance ;  the 
clergy  doubtless  anticipating  the  future 
extension  of  such  a  precedent.^  Many 
years  had  not  elapsea  when  a  new  de- 
mand was  made  upon  them,  but  from 
a  different  quanei.  '■*^ocent  HI.  (the 
name  continually  recurs  when  we  trace 
the  commencement  of  a  ustirpation)  im- 
posed, in  1199,  upon  the  whole  church,  a 
tribute  of  one  fortieth  of  moveable  estate, 
to  be  paid  to  his  own  collectors;  but 
strictly  pledging  himself  that  the  money 
should  only  be  appUed  to  the  purposes 
of  a  crusade. II  This  crusade  ended,  as 
is  well  known,  in  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople. But  the  word  had  lost  much 
of  its  original  meaning;  or  rather  that 
meaning  had  been  extended  by  ambition 
and  bigotry.  Gregory  IX.  preached  a 
crusade  against  the  Emperor  Frederick, 
in  a  quarrel  which  only  concerned  his 
temporal  principality ;  and  the  church  of 
England  was  taxed  by  his  authority  to 
carry  on  this  holy  war. If   After  some  op- 


i 


♦  Muratori,  Disecrt  70.    Schmidt,  t  iii.,  p.  211. 
t  W.,  Ibid.    Da  Cange,  v.  Dona. 

Eadmer,  p.  83. 

Schmidt,  t  i¥.,  p.  212.    LyttletoD»s  Henry  II., 

iii.,  p.  472.    Velly.  t  iii..  p.  3ia 
D  Innocent.  Opera,  p.  266. 
t  M.  Paria,  p  470.    It  was  hardly  possible  for 


position  the  bisliops  submitted ;  and  from 
that  time  no  bounds  were  set  to  the  rapa^ 
city  of  pq)al  exactions.    The  usurers  of 
Cahors  and  Lombardy,  residing  in  Lon- 
don, took  up  the  trade  of  agency  for  the 
pope ;  and  in  a  few  years  he  is  uid, 
partly  by  levies  of  money,  partly  by  the 
revenues  of  benefices,  to  have  plundered 
the  kingdom  of  950,000  marks;  a  sum 
equivalent,  I  think,  to  not  less  than  fif- 
teen millions  sterling  at  present.    Inno- 
cent IV.,  during  whose  pontificate  the 
tyranny  of  Rome,  if  we  consider  her  tem^ 
poral  and  soihtual  usurpations  together, 
reached  peniaps  its  zemth,  hit  upon  the 
device  of  ordering  the  English  prelates 
to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  men-at- 
arms  to  defend  the  church  at  their  ex- 
pense.   This  would  soon  have  been  com- 
muted into  a  standing  escuage  instead  of 
military  service.*    But  the  demand  waa 
perhaps  not  complied  with,  and  we  do 
not  find  it  repeated.    Henry  III.'s  pu- 
sillanimity would  not  permit  any  effect- 
ual measure  to  be  adopted ;  and  indeed  he 
sometimes  shared  in  the  booty,  and  was 
indulged  with  the  produce  of  taxes  un- 
posed  upon  his  own  clergy  to  defray  the 
cost  of  his  projected  war  against  Sicily.f 
A  nobler  example  was  set  by  Uie  kingdom 
of  Scotland:    Clement  IV.   having,  ni 
1267,  granted  the  tithes  of  its  ecclesias- 
tical revenues  for  one  of  his  mock  cru- 
sades. King  Alexander  III.,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  church,  stood  up  against 
this  encroachment,  and  refused  the  legate 
permission  to  enter  his  dominions.^  Tax- 


the  cler^  to  make  any  effective  resistance  to  the 

Kpe,  witnout  unraTelhng  a  tissue  which  th^  had 
en  assiduously  weaving.  One  English  fnielate 
distinguished  himself  in  this  reign  by  his  strana- 
ous  protestation  against  all  abuees  or  the  chwdL 
This  was  Robert  Grosstete,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  v^ 
died  in  1253,  the  most  learned  Englishman  of  hit 
time,  and  the  first  who  had  any  tincture  of  OnA 
literature.  Matthew  Paris  gives  him  a  bigh  char 
acter,  which  he  deserved  for  his  learning  and  ia 
tegrity ;  one  of  his  commendations  ia  for  keepiDg 
a  good  table.  But  Grosstete  appears  to  have  been 
imbued  in  a  great  degree  with  the  spirit  of  his  agf 
as  to  ecclesiastical  power,  though  unwilling  to 
yield  it  up  to  the  pope :  and  it  is  m.  strange  thing  ts 
reckon  hun  among  the  precursors  of  the  Refoms 
tion.— M.  Paris,  p.  754.  Berington's  Literary  His 
tory  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  378. 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  613.  It  would  be  endless  to  mul 
tiply  proofs  from  Matthew  Paris,  which  tndeei 
occur  in  almost  every  page.  His  laud&ble  znl 
against  papal  tyranny,  on  which  some  Protestant 
writers  have  been  so  pleased  tu  dwell,  was  a  little 
stimulated  bv  personal  feelings  for  the  abbey  of  9i 
Alban*8 ;  ana  Uie  same  remark  is  probsbly  applica 
ble  to  his  love  of  civil  liberty. 

t  Rymer,  t  i.,  p.  509,  &c  The  Isobstaiioe  ot 
English  ecclesiastical  history  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  may  be  collected  AtMn  Henry,  ana  stfl 
better  from  Collier. 

t  Dalrymple's  Annals  of  Scotland.  voL  i  o  lit 


• 

ttlion  of  the  clergy  was  not  so  oatra- 
geous  in  other  countries ;  but  the  'r>pes 

S Anted  a  tithe  of  benefices  to  St  Louis 
r  each  of  his  own  crusades,  and  also 
fbr  the  expedition  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
against  Manfred.*  In  the  council  of 
Lyons,  held  by  Gregory  X.  in  1374,  a 
^neraJ  tax  of  the  same  proportion  was 
imposed  on  all  the  Latin  church,  for  the 
pretended  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  holy 
war.f 

These  gross  invasions  of  ecclesiastical 
DinflrctioD  propcrtv,  however  submissively 
lowanto  um  endured,  produced  a  very  gen- 
cjmnof  eral  disaffection  towards  the 
**"*•  court  of  UDme.  The  reproach 
of  venality  and  avarice  was  not  indeed 
cast  for  the  first  time  upon  the  sovereign 

eontififs ;  but  it  had  been  confined  in  car- 
er ages  to  particular  instances,  not 
afTectinff  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  church. 
But,  pilhiged  upon  every  slight  pretence, 
without  law  and  without  redress,  the 
clergy  came  to  regard  their  once  pater- 
nal monarch  as  an  arbitrary  oppressor. 
All  writers  of  the  thirteenth  and  follow- 
ing centuries  complain  in  terms  of  un- 
measured indignation,  and  seem  almost 
ready  to  reform  the  general  abuses  of 
the  church.  They  distinguished,  how- 
ever, clearly  enough  between  the  abuses 
which  oppressed  them  and  those  which 
it  was  their  interest  to  preserve,  nor  had 
the  least  intention  of  waiving  their  own 
^immunities  and  authority.  But  the  laity 
came  to  more  universal  conclusions.  A 
spirit  of  inveterate  hatred  grew  up  among 
them,  not  only  towsu^s  the  papal  tyranny, 
but  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical 
independence.  The  rich  envied  and 
looked  to  plunder  the  estates  of  the  su- 
penor  clergy ;  the  poor  learned  from  the 
Waldenses  and  other  sectaries  to  deem 
such  opulence  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  evangelical  ministers.  The 
itinerant  minstrels  invented  tales  to  sat- 
irise vicious  priests,  which  a  predis- 
posed multitude  eagerly  swallowed.  If 
the  thirteenth  century  was  an  age  of 
more  extravagant  ecclesiastical  preten- 
sions than  any  which  had  preceded,  it 
was  certaiuly  one  in  which  the  disposi- 
tion to  resist  them  acquired  great  con- 
sistence. 

To  resist  had  indeed  become  strictly 
^^^  necessary,  if  the  temporal  gov- 
SrdwSti  emments  of  Christendom  would 
cai  juriwiic-  occupy  any  better  station  than 
'*^  that  of  officers  to  the  hierarchy. 

I  have  traced  already  the  first  stage  of 
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♦  Velly.  t  iv.,  p.  343 ;  I.  v.,  p.  343 ;  t  ri.,  p.  47. 

*  Idem,  t  Ti ,  p.  106.    St.  Marc.  t.  ri.,  p.  317. 


that  ecclesiastical  jnrisdiction,  which, 
through  the  partial  indulgence  of  sover- 
eigns, especially  Justinian  and  Charle- 
magne, had  become  nearly  independent 
of  the  civil  magistrate.  Several  ages  of 
confusion  and  anarchy  ensued,  during 
which  the  supreme  regal  authority  was 
literally  suspended  in  Fnuuse,  and  na 
much  respected  in  some  otner  countries. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  ecclesiasti 
cal  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  even  that  waa 
regarded  in  such  barbarous  times,  would 
be  esteemed  the  only  substitute  for  coer- 
cive law,  and  the  best  security  a^nst 
wrong.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ex- 
tended itself  beyond  its  former  limits  till 
about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen* 
tury.  From  that  time  it  rapidly  en- 
sroached  upon  the  secular  tribunals,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  the  usurpation  of  an 
exclusive  supremacy  over  all  persons  and 
causes.  The  bishops  gave  the  tonsure 
indiscriminately,  in  order  to  swell  the 
list  of  their  subjects.  This  sign  of  a 
clerical  state,  though  below  the  lowest 
of  their  seven  degrees  of  ordination,  im- 
plying no  spiritual  office,  conferred  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  profes- 
sion on  all  who  wore  an  ecclesiastical 
habit,  and  had  only  once  been  married.* 
Orphans  and  widows,  the  stranger  and 
the  poor,  the  pilgrim  and  the  leper,  under 
the  appellation  of  persons  in  distress 
(miserabiles  persons),  came  within  the 
peculiar  cognizance  and  protection  of  the 
church;  nor  could  they  be  sued  before 
any  lay  tribunal.  And  the  whole  body 
of  crusaders,  or  such  as  merely  took  the 
vow  of  engaging  in  a  crusade,  enjoyed 
the  same  clericsu  privileges. 

But  where  the  character  of  the  litigant 
parties  could  not,  even  with  this  large 
construction,  be  brought  within  their  pale, 
the  bishops  found  a  pretext  for  their  juris- 
diction in  the  nature  of  the  dispute.  Spir- 
itual causes  alone,  it  was  agreed,  could 
appertain  to  the  spiritual  tribunal.  But 
the  word  was  indefinite;  and  according 
to  the  interpreters  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  church  was  always  bound  to  prevent 
and  chastise  the  commissiou  of  sm.  By 
this  sweeping  maxim,  which  we  have 


*  Clerici  qui  cum  unicis  ec  virginibus  coutraze 
runt,  81  lonturam  et  vestes  deferent  clencaies,  privi 

legium  retineant pncsenti  declaramns  eaicto, 

hajusnoodi  clericM  conjugatos  pro  coinmissis  ab  iia 
excessibus  vel  delictis,  trehi  non  poese  criminalitei 
aut  civiliter  ad  iudicium  asculare. — Bonifaciut 
Octavua,  in  Sext.  Decretal.,  1.  iii.,  tit.  ii.,  c.  i.  PIsliu 
the  BolJ,  however,  had  aubjet^ed  these  roamea 
clerks  to  taxes,  and  later  ordinances  of  the  French 
kin^  rendered  them  amai»^'le  :o  VMiy  >r&\  juris 
diction;  from  which,  in  Nirlct,  b"*  'ai**!'  •  ovis 
ions  of  the  Angenn  li.'>e,  me)  cU'a^i  t  >•  ■  '^•■'id 
free  — Qiannone,  1.  lix.,  c.  &. 


um 
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seen  Innocent  III.  app^y  to  vindicate  his 
control  over  national  quarrels,  the  com- 
mon differences  of  individuals,  which  gen- 
erally involve  some  charge  of  wilful  inju- 
SS  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  religious  judge, 
ne  is  almost  surprised  to  find  that  it  did 
not  extend  more  universally,  and  might 

S raise  the  moderation  of  the  church, 
leal  actio  nSfOr  suits  relating  to  the  prop- 
erty of  land,  were  always  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  lay  court,  even  where  a 
clerk  was  the  defendant.*  But  the  ec- 
clesiasticul  tribunals  took  cognizance  of 
breaches  of  contract,  at  least  where  an 
oath  had  been  pledged,  and  of  personal 
trusts.f  They  had  not  only  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  questions  immediatelv 
matrimonial,  but  a  concurrent  one  with 
the  civil  magistrate  in  Frailte, .  though 
never  in  England,  over  matters  incident 
to  the  nuptial  contract,  as  claims  of  mar- 
riage portion  and  of  dower.J  They  took 
the  execution  of  testaments  into  their 
hands,  on  account  of  the  legacies  to  pious 
uses  which  testators  were  advised  to  be- 
aueath.^  In  process  of  time,  and  under 
favourable  circumstances,  they  made  still 
greater  strides.  They  pretended  a  right 
to  supply  the  defects,  the  doubts,  or  the 
negligence  of  temporal  judges;  and  in- 
vented a  class  of  mixed  causes,  whereof 
the  lay  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  took 
possession  according  to  priority.  Besides 
this  extensive  authority  in  civil  disputes, 
the}'  judged  of  some  oflfences,  which  natu- 
rally belong  to  the  criminal  law,  as  well  as 
of  some  others,  which  participate  of  a  civ- 
il and  criminal  nature.  Such  were  perju- 
ry, sacrilege,  usury,  incest,  and  adultery  ;| 
from  the  punishment  of  all  >^ich  the  sec- 
ular magistrate  refrained,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, after  they  had  become  the  prov- 
ince of  a  separate  jurisdiction.    Excom- 

♦  Decretal.,  L  ii.,  t.  iL  Ordonnance«  des  Roia,  t. 
L,  p.  40  (A.  D.  1189).  In  the  council  of  Lambeth, 
in  1261,  the  bishops  claim  a  right  to  judge  inter 
clericoe  suos,  vel  inter  laicoe  conquerentes  et  cler- 
icos  defendentes,  in  personaUhus  actionibus  super 
Gontractibus,  aut  delictis,  aut  quasi,  i.  e.  quasi  de> 
lictis.— Wilkins,  Concilia,  t.  i.,  p.  747. 

i  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  p.  319  (A.  D.  1290). 

t  Idem,  p.  40,  121,  220,  .319. 

i  Id.,  p.  319.  Glanvil,  1.  vii.,  c.  7.  Sancho  IV. 
gave  the  same  mrisdiction  to  the  clergy  of  Castile, 
'•^coria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  iii.,  p.  20 ;  and  in  other  re- 
spects followed  the  example  of  his  father  Alfonso 
X.  in  favouring  their  encroachments.  The  church 
of  Scotland  seems  to  have  had  nearly  the  tame  ju- 
risdiction as  that  of  England.— Pinkerton's  Histo- 
ry of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p.  173. 

II  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  canon,  as  well  as  the 
cofiimon  law,  that  no  person  should  be  punished 
twice  for  the  same  oflfence ;  therefore,  if  a  clerk  had 
been  degraded,  or  a  penance  imposed  on  a  lay- 
man. It  was  supposed  unjus  to  proceed  agamst 
turn  m  a  temporal  court 


munication  still  contiiwed  the  only  chas* 
tisement  which  the  church  could  directly 
inflict  But  the  bishops  acquired  a  right 
of  having  their  own  prisons  for  lay  of 
fenders,*  and  the  monasteries  were  tha 
appropriate  prisons  of  clerks.  Their 
sentences  of  excommunication  wore  en* 
forced  by  the  temporal  magistrate  bv 
imprisonment  or  sequestration  of  ef- 
fects ;  in  some  cases  by  confiscation  vt 
death,  t 

The  clerflpr  did  not  forget  to  secure 
along  with  tlus  jurisdiction  their  And  imtf 
own  absolute  exemption  frOm  ^y- 
the  criminal  justice  of  the  state.    This* 
as  I  have   above  n^tioned,  had  been 
conceded  to  them  by  Charlemagne ;  but 
how  far  the  same  privilege  existed  in 
countries  not  subject  to  his  empire,  such 
as  England,  or  even  in  France  and  Ger- 
many during  the  three  centuries  after  his 
reign,  is  what  I  am  not  able  to  asserts 
The  False  Decretals  contain  some  pas- 
sages in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  immuai- 
ty,  which  Gratian  repeats  in  his  collec- 
tion.{    About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
centuiy  the  principle  obtained  general 
reception,  and  Innocent  III.  decided  it  to 
be  an   inalienable  right  of  the  clergy» 
whereof  they  could  not  be  divested  evea 
by  their  own  consent.^    Much  less  were 
any  constitutions  of  princes,  or  national 
usages,  deemed  of  force  to  abrogate  such 
an  important  privilege.  ||    These,  by  tht 
canon  law,  were  invalid  when  they  affect- 
ed the  rights  and  liberties  of  holy  church.^ 
But  the  spiritual  courts  were  charged 
with  scandalously  neglecting  to  visit  the 
most  atrocious  offences  of  clerks  with 

*  Charlemagne  is  said  by  Oiannone  to  hare  per 
mitted  the  bishops  to  have  prisons  <^  their  own,  I 
vi.,  c.  7. 

t  Giannone,  1.  xix.,  c.  6,  t  iii.  Schmidt,  t  iv.,  p. 
105 ;  t.  vi.,  p.  125.  Fieury,  7»«  Diacoun,  M6m.  m 
I'Acad.  des  Inscript,  t.  xxxix.,  p.  603.  Ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction  not  having  been  uniform  in  difler 
ent  ages  and  countries,  it  is  difficult,  without  muck 
attention,  to  distinguish  lU  general  and  permanent 
attributes  from  those  less  completely  established. 
Its  description,  as  given  in  the  Decretals,  lib.  ii^  tiL 
ii.,  De  foro  competenti,  does  not  support  the  pis 
tensions  made  by  the  canonists,  nor  -codm  up  la 
the  sweepins  definition  of  ecclesiastical  iurisdic* 
tion  by  Boniface  yill.  in  the  Sext«,  1.  iii.,  ut.  zxiiL, 
c.  40,  sive  ambe  partes  hoc  voluermt,  sivs  on 
super  causis  ecclesiasticis,  sive  que  ad  fomm  e^ 
clesiasticum  ratione  (.•ersonarum,  negotiorum,  W 
rerum  de  jure  vel  de  antiquA  consuetudine  per^ 
nere  noscuntur. 

±  Fieury,  7»«  Discoors. 

6  Idem.    Institutions  au  Droit  Eccl^s.,  t  u.,  p.  ft. 

(I  In  criminalibus  causis  in  nullo  casu  possuL* 
clerici  ah  aliquo  qukm  ab  ecclesiastico  judice  coa 
demnari,  etiamsi  consuetudo  regia  babeat  ut  hues 
a  judicibus  sncularibus  jodicenlnr. — Decretal.,  1,  i. 
tit.  i.,  c.  e. 

fDec»«t.  distinct  96. 
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nch  pmnshment  as  they  could  inflict. 
Tbe  church  could  always  absolre  from  her 
own  censures ;  and  confinement  in  a  mon- 
astery, the  usual  sentence  upon  crimi- 
nals, was  frequently  slight  and  temporary. 
Several  instances  are  mentioned  of  hei- 
muB  outrages  that  remained  nearly  un- 
{iimished  through  the  shield  of  ecclesias- 
tical privilege.*^  And  as  the  temporal 
courts  refused  their  assistance  to  a  rival 
jurisdiction,  the  clergy  had  no  redress  for 
their  own  injuries,  and  even  the  murder 
of  a  priest  at  one  time,  as  we  are  told, 
was  only  punishable  by  excommunica- 
tion.t 

Such  an  incohennt  medley  of  laws 
g^j^g^onn  and  maffisVates,  upon  the  sjm- 
urndM  to  ra-  metrical  arrangement  of  which 
gjj^^  all  social  econom3r  mainly  de- 
pends,  could  not  fail  to  produce 
a  violent  collision.  Every  sovereign  was 
interested  in  vindicating  the  authority 
of  the  constitutions  which  had  been 
formed  by  his  ancestors^  or  by  the  people 
whom  he  governed.  But  the  first  who 
undertook  this  arduous  work,  the  first 
who  appeared  openly  against  ecclesias- 
tiCTl  t3npanny,  was  our  Henry  II.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  church,  not  so  much  con- 
ne^ed  as  some  others  with  Rome,  and 
enjoying  a  sort  of  barbarian  immunity 
from  the  thraldom  of  canonical  discipline, 
though  rich,  and  highly  respected  by  a 
devout  nation,  had  never,  perhaps,  de- 
sired the  thorough  independence  upon 
secular  jurisdiction  at  which  the  con- 
tinental hierarchy  aimed.  William  the 
Conqueror  first  separated  the  ecclesias- 
tical from  the  civil  tribunal,  and  forbade 
tiie  bishops  to  judge  of  spiritual  causes 
in  the  hundred  court.|  His  language  is, 
however,  too  indefimte  to  warrant  any 

*  Collier,  ToL  i.,  p.  351.  It  is  laid  down  in  the 
canon  laws  that  a  layman  cannot  be  a  witness  in  a 
eriminal  case  against  a  clerk.— Decretal,  1.  ii.,  tit. 
zz.,  c.  14. 

t  Ljrttleton's  Henry  II.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  332.  This 
most  be  restricted  to  that  period  of  open  hostility 
between  the  chnrch  and  state. 

t  Vi  nnllns  eptscopas  vel  archidiaconus  de  legi- 
bt»  episcopalibns  amplhis  in  Handret  placita  ten- 
#tnt,  nee  caasam  que  ad  regimen  animarum  perti- 
net,  ad  judicium  sscnlariom  hominum  adducant. 
— Wiikms,  Leges  Anglo-Saxon.,  230. 

Before  the  conquest,  the  bishop  and  earl  sat  to- 
gether in  the  court  of  the  county  or  hundred  ;  and, 
tf«  ygv0  may  infer  from  the  tenour  of  this  charter,  ec- 
elesiastical  matters  were  decided  loosely,  and  rather 
oy  the  common  law  than  according  to  the  canons. 
This  practice  had  been  already  forbidden  by  some 
canons  enacted  under  Edgar,  id.,  p.  83  ;  but  appa- 
Tvntlv  with  little  effect.  The  separation  of  the  civil 
mmd  ecclesiastical  tribunals  was  not  made  in  Den- 
■wrii  till  the  reign  of  Nicolas, /who  ascended  the 
Ihrone  in  llOS.— Langebek,  Script  Rer.  Danic, 
t.  IT.,  p.  380.  Others  refer  the  law  »n  St.  Canut, 
•tv^-it  1060,  t.  it,  p.  209. 


decisiye  proposition  as  to  the  nature  ol 
such  causes ;  piDbably  they  had  not  yet 
been  carried  much  beyond  their  legiti* 
mate  extent.  Of  clerical  exemption  from 
the  secular  arm,  we  find  no  earlier  notice 
than  in  the  coronation  oath  of  Stephen ; 
which,  thouch  vaguely  expressed,  may 
be  construed  to  include  it.*  But  I  am 
not  certain  tiiat  the  law  of  England  had 
unequirocally  recognised  that  claim  at 
the  time  of  the  constitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon. It  was  at  least  an  innova- 
tion, which  the  legislature  might  with- 
out scruple  or  transgression  of  justice 
abolish.  Henry  II.,  in  that  famous  stat- 
ute, attempted  in  three  respects  to  limit 
the  jurisdiction  assumed  by  the  church ; 
asserting  for  his  own  judges  the  cogni- 
zance of  c(tntracts,  however  confirmed 
by  oath,  and  of  rights  of  advowson,  and 
also  that  of  ofiences  committed  by  clerks, 
whom,  as  it  is  gently  expressed,  after 
conviction  or  confession  the  church  ought 
not  to  protect.f  These  constitutions 
were  the  leading  subject  of  difierence 
between  the  king  and  Thomas  Becket 
Most  of  them  were  annulled  by   the 

Eope,  as  derogatory  to  ecclesiastical 
berty.  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  if  Louis  YII.  had  played  a  more 
dignified  part,  the  See  of  Rome,  which 
an  existing  schism  rendered  dependant 
ui)on  the  favour  of  those  two>  monarchs, 
might  have  receded  in  some  measure 
from  her  pretensions.  But  France  im- 
plicitly giving  way  to  the  encroachments 
of  ecclesiastical  power,  it  became  impos- 
sible for.  Henry  completely  to  withstand 
them. 

The  constilptions  of  Clarendon,  how- 
ever, produced  some  effect,  and,  in  the 
reign  of  Hennr  III.,  more  unremitted  and 
successful  efforts  began  to  be  made  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  temporal 
government.  The  judges  of  the  king's 
court  had  until  that  time  been  them- 
selves principally  ecclesiastics,  and  con- 
sequently tender  of  spiritual  privileges. t 
But  now,  abstaining  from  the  exercise  of 
temporal  jurisdiction,  in  obedience  to  the 
strict  injunctions  of  their  canons,^  the 
clergy  gave  place  to  common  lawyers, 
professors  of  a  system  very  discordant 
from  their  own.    These  soon  began  to 


*  Ecctedasticarum  personarum  et  oin?siium  cleri- 
corum,  et  rerum  eorum  justitiam  et  potestatem.  et 
distributionem  bonorum  ecclesiasticorum,  in  monii 
episcoporam  esse  perhibeo.  et  confirmo. — Wilkina. 
Leges  Anglo-Saxon.,  p.  310. 

t  Wilkins,  Leges  Anglo-Saxon.,  p.  323.  liyttle 
ton's  Henry  II.,  Collior,  &c. 

%  Dugdaie*s  Origines  Juridicales,  c.  8. 

^  Decretal.,  1. 1,  tit.  xxxvii.,  c.  1.  Wilkins,  Cod 
ciha,  f .  ii,  p.  4. 
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assert  the  supremacy  of  their  jurisdiction 
by  issuing  writs  of  prohibition,  when- 
ever the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  passed 
the  boundaries  which  approved  use  had 
dstablished.*  Little  accustomed  to  such 
control,  the  proud  hiei'archy  chafed  under 
the  bit;  several  provincial  S5mods  re- 
claim against  the  pretensions  of  laymen 
to  judge  the  anointed  ministers,  whom 
they  were  bound  to  obey;t  the  cogni- 
zance of  rights  of  patronage  and  breaches 
of  contract  is  boldly  asserted  -^  but  firm 
and  cautious,  favoured  by  the  nobility, 
th(jtigh  not  much  by  the  king,  the  judges 
receded  not  a  step,  and  ultimately  fixed 
a  barrier  which  the  church  was  forced 
to  respect.^  In  the  ensuing  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  an  archbishop  acKnowledges 
the  abstract  right  of  the  kind's  bench  to 
issue  prohibitions;!  and  the  statute  en- 
titled Circumspecte  agatis,  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  that  prince,  while  by  its 
mode  of  expression  it  seems  designed  to 
guamnty  the  actual  privileges  of  spirit- 
ual jurisdiction,  had  a  tendency,  espe- 
cially with  the  disposition  of  the  judges, 
to  preclude  the  assertion  of  some  which 
are  not  therein  mentioned.  Neither  the 
right  of  advowson  nor  any  temporal  con- 
tract is  specified  in  this  act  as  pertain- 
ing to  the  church ;  and  accordingly  the 
temporal  courts  have  ever  since  main- 
tained an  'Undisputed  jurisdiction  over 
them.^lT    They  succeeded  also  partially 

*♦  Prynne  has  produced  several  extracts  from  the 
pipe  rolls  of  Henry  fl.,  where  a  person  has  been 
fined  quia  placitavit  de  laico  feodo  in  curiA  chris- 
tianitatis.  And  a  bishop  of  Durham  w  fined  five 
hundred  marks  quia  tennit  placitum  de  advocatwu 
tujusdarn  ecclesuB  in  curi4  cnristianitatis.— Epistle 
dedicatory  to  Prvnne*8  Ra^rds,  vol.  iii.  Glanvil 
gives  the  form  of  a  writ  of  prohibition  to  the  spirit- 
ual court  for  inquiring  de  feodo  laico;  (or  it  had 
jurisdiction  over  lands  in  frankalmoign.  This  is 
conformable  to  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
shows  that  they  were  still  in  force ;  though  Col- 
lier  has  the  assurance  to  sav,  that  they  were  re- 
pealed soon  after  Becket's  death,  supporting  this 
also  by  a  false  quotation  from  Glanvil.— Ecclesi- 
ast.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  380.  LytUeton's  Henry  II., 
¥ol.  iii.,  p.  97. 

f  Cum  judicandi  Christos  domini  nulla  sit  laicis 
attributa  potestas,  apud  quos  manet  necessitas  ob- 
sequendi.— Wilkins,  Concilia,  t.  i.,  p.  747. 

I  Id.  ibid. ;  et  t.  ii.,  p.  90. 

^  Vide  Wilkins,  Concilia,  i.  ii.,  paesim. 

n  Licet  prohibitiones  huiusmoai  a  curi4  chris- 
Hanisifimi  regis  nostri  juste  proculdubio,  ut  dixi- 
mus,  concedantur.— Idem,  i.  li.,  p.  100,  and  p.  115. 
Yet  after  such  an  acknowledgment  by  Archbishop 
Peckham,  in  the  height  of  ecclesiastical  power, 
and  after  a  practice  deducible  from  the  age  of 
Henry  II ,  some  Protestants,  as  Archbishop  Ban- 
croft (2  Inst.,  609) ;  Gibson  (preface  to  Codex* 
Jur.  Eccl.);  Collier  (Ecclesiaat.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
522),  have  complained  that  the  court  of  kin^s 
bench  should  put  any  limits  to  their  claims  of  spir- 
itual jurisdiction. 

%  The  statute  CircnmspeclA  agatii,  for  it  ii  ar- 


in  preventing  the  in^Nmity  of  eriiiMt 
perpetrated  by  clerks.  It  was  enacted 
by  the  statute  of  Westminster,  in  1276, 
or  rather  a  construction  was  put  upon 
that  act,  which  is  obscurely  worded,  that 
clerks  endicted  for  felony  should  not  be 
delivered  to  their  ordinary  until  an  Uk* 
quest  had  been  taken  of  the  matter  of  ae  - 
cusation ;  and  if  they  were  found  gtiiltr, 
that  their  real  and  personal  estate  shoiud 
be  forfeited  to  the  crown.  In  later  times, 
the  clerical  privilege  was  not  allowed  till 
the  party  had  pleaded  to  the  endictment, 
and  been  duly  convict,  as  is  the  practice 
at  present.* 

The  civil  magistF||ps  of  France  did  not 
by  any  means  exen  themselves  Lea.  ^ 
so  vigorously  for  their  emancipa-  orwu  la 
tion.  The  same,  or  rather  worse  ''•""• 
usurpations  existed,  and  the  same  com- 
plaints were  made,  under  Philip  Augi]»- 
tus,  St.  Louis,  and  Philip  the  Bold ;  but 
the  laws  of  those  sovereigns  tend  mudi 
more  to  confirm  than  to  restrain  eccle- 
siastical encroachments.f  Some  limits? 
tions  were  attempted  by  the  secular 
courts;  and  an  historian  gives  us  the 
terms  of  a  confederacy  among  the  French 
nobles,  in  1246,  binding  themselves  by 
oath  not  to  permit  the  spiritual  judges  to 
take  cognizance  of  any  matter,  except 
heresy,  marriage,  and  usury.J  Unforto- 
nately,  Louis  IX.  was  almost  as  little 
disposed  as  Henry  III.  to  shake  off  tlM 
yoke  of  ecclesiastical  dominion.  But 
other  sovereigns  in  the  same  period,  from 
various  motives,  were  equally  suboiis- 
sive.  Frederick  II.  expUcitly  adopts  tlie 
exemption  of  clerics  from  criminal  es 


knowledged  as  a  statute,  though  not  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  one,  is  founded  upon  an  answer  of  Kd- 
ward  I.  to  the  prelates  who  had  petitioned  for  come 
modi  fica tion  of  prohibitions.  Collier,  always  prone 
to  exaggerate  cnurch  authority,  insinuates  that  tlii 
jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  court  over  breaches  of 
contract,  even  without  oath,  is  preserved  by  thAi 
statute ;  but  the  express  words  of  the  king  thifw 
that  none  whatever  was  intended :  and  the  ar^ 
bishop  complains  bitterly  of  it  afterward. — WU* 
kins.  Concilia,  t.  ii.,  p.  118.  Collier's  Eodeaiatt. 
History,  vol.  i.,  p.  467.  6o  far  from  having  any 
cognizance  of  civil  contracts  not  coofinnw)  \^ 
oath,  to  which  I  am  not  certam  that  the  churck 
ever  pretended  in  any  country,  the  spiritual  couit 
had  no  jurisdiction  at  all  even  where  an  oath  had 
intervened,  unless  there  was  a  deficiency  of  pfeof 
by  writing  or  witnesses.— Glanvil,  L  x.,  c.  IS^ 
Constitut  Clarendon.,  art  15. 

*  2  Inst.,  p.  163. 

t  It  seems  deducible  from  a  law  of  Philip  Aa» 
gustus,  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t  i.,  p.  39,  that  « 
clerk  convicted  of  some  heinous  offences  migtit  be 


capitally  punished  after  degradation ;  yet  a»ui 

ouent  ordinance,  p.  43,  renders  this  doubtful ;  i 

the  theory  of  clencal  immunity  be(!iane  afterwiid 
more  fully  established. 
t  Matt  Paris,  p.  629. 
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wen  as  ciyil  jarisdiction  of  seculars.* 
And  Alfonso  X.  introduced  the  same  sys- 
tem in  Castile ;  a  kingdom  where  neither 
Ifae  papal  authority  nor  the  independence 
of  the  church  had  obtained  wiy  legal  rec- 
ognition until  the  promulgation  of  his 
oode,  which  teems  with  all  the  principles 
oi  the  canon  law.f  It  is  almost  needless 
to  ipention  that  all  ecclesiastical  powers 
and  privileges  were  mcorporated  with 
the  juri^midence  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, which,  especially  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Angevin  line,  stood  in  a  pe- 
culiar relation  of  dependance  upon  the 
Holy  See.l 

llie  vast  acquisitions  of  landed  wealth 
n^^i^^^  made  for  many  ages  b]r  bishops, 
ooaiMiM-  chapters,  and  monasteries,  began 
gg^,  at  length  to  excite  the  jealousy 
"*  of  sovereigns.  They  perceived 
that,  although  the  prelates  might  send 
their  stipulated  proportion  of  vassals  into 
the  field,  yet  there  could  not  be  that  ac- 
tive co-operation  which  the  spirit  of  feu- 
dal tenures  reouired,  and  that  the  nation- 
al arm  was  palsied  by  the  diminution  of 
military  nobles.  A^n,  the  reliefs  upon 
succession,  and  similar  dues  upon  aliena- 
tion, incidental  to  fiefs,  were  entirely  lost 
when  they  came  into  the  hands  of  these 
QHdyinff  corporations,  to  the  serious  in- 
jury of  the  feudal  superior.  Nor  could 
it  escape  reflecting  men,  during  the  con- 
test about  investitures,  that,  if  the  church 
peremptorily  denied  the  supremacy  of  the 
state  over  ner  temporal  wealth,  it  was 
but  a  just  measure  of  retaliation,  or  rather 
self-defence,  that  the  state  should  restrain 
her  further  acquisitions.  Prohibitions  of 
gifts  in  mortmain,  though  unknown  to 
Qie  lavish  devotion  of  the  new  kinffdoms, 
had  been  established  by  some  of  the  Ror 


*  Stataimua,  at  nuUas  ecclesiasticam  ptirsonam, 
in  crUninali  qaestione  vel  dvili,  trahere  ad  Judici- 
iim  MBCulate  presamat.— Ordonnances  des  Koit  de 
France,  1 1,  p.  611,  where  this  edict  is  recited  and 
approved  by  Louis  Hutin.  Philip  the  Bold  had 
ootained  leave  from  the  pope  to  arrest  clerks  ac- 
cosed  of  heinoQs  crimes,  on  condition  of  remitting 
them  to  the  bishop's  court  for  trial. — Hist,  du 
Droit.  Reel.  Fran^.,  t.  i.,  p.  426.  A  council  at 
fiourges,  held  in  1276,  had  so  absolutely  condemned 
all  interference  of  the  secular  power  with  clerlis, 
that  the  king  was  obliged  to  solicit  this  moderate 
favour,  p.  421. 

t  Marina,  Ensayo  Historico-Critico  sobre  las 
•ieU  partidas,  c.  320,  6lc  Hist  du  Droit  Eccl6s. 
Fran^..  1. 1,  p.  442. 

t  Oiannone,  1.  zix.,  c.  v. ;  1.  zx.,  c.  8.  One  provis- 
km  of  Roliert,  king  of  Naple^  is  remarkable :  it  ex- 
tends the  immunity  of  clerks  to  their  coneubme$. 
-^Ibid. 

ViUani  strongly  censures  a  law  made  at  Flor- 
ence, in  1345,  taking  away  the  personal  immunity 
of  clerks  in  cnminal  cases.  Though  the  state  could 
'  I  such  a  law,  he  says,  it  had  no  rig[ht  to  do  so 
I  the  liberties  of  hol^  church,  L  zii.,  c.  43. 


man  emperors,  to  check  the  overgrown 
wealth  of  the  hierarchy.*  The  first  at- 
tempt at  a  limitation  of  this  description 
in  modem  times  was  made  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  who,  in  1168,  enacted  that  no 
fief  should  be  transferred  either  to  the 
church  or  otherwise,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  superior  lord.  Louis  IX.  in- 
serted a  prolusion  of  the  same  kind  in  his 
establishments.f  Castile  had  also  laws  of 
a  similar  tendency .|  A  license  from  the 
crown  is  said  to  have  been  necessary  in 
Engliind  before  the  conquest  for  aliena- 
tions in  mortmain ;  but,  however  that  may 
be,  there  seems  no  reason  to  imagine 
that  any  restraint  was  put  upon  them  by 
the  common  law  before  Magna  Charta ; 
a  clause  of  which  statute  was  construed 
to  prohibit  till  gifts  to  religious  houses 
without  the  consent  of  the  lord  of  the  fee. 
And  by  the  7th  Edward  I.,  alienations  in 
mortmain  are  absolutely  taken  away; 
though  the  king  might  always  exercise 
his  prerogative  of  granting  a  license, 
which  was  not  supposed  to  be  efiected  by 
the  statute.^ 

It  must  appear,  I  think,  to  every  care- 
ful inquirer,  that  the  papal  author-  BoniAss 
ity,  though  manifestmg  outward-  ^^^^ 
ly  more  show  of  strength  every  year,  had 
been  secretly  undermined,  and  lost  a 
great  deal  of  its  hold  upon  public  opinion, 
before  the  accession  of  Boniface  VIII., 
in  1294,  to  the  pontifical  throne.  The 
clergy  were  rendered  soUen  by  demands 
of  money,  invasions  of  the  legal  right  of 
patronage,  and  unreasonable  partiality  to 
the  met^icant  orders ;  a  part  of  the  men- 
dicants themselves  had  begun  to  de- 
claim against  the  corruptions  of  the  pa- 
pal court ;  while  Hie  laity,  subjects  alike 
and  sovereigns,  looked  upon  both  the 
head  and  the  members  of  the  hierarchy 
with  jealousy  and  dislike.  Boniface,  full 
of  inordinate  arrogance  and  ambition, 
and  not  sufficiently  sensible  of  this  grad- 
ual change  in  human  opinion,  endeavour- 
ed to  strain  to  a  higher  pitch  the  despot- 
ic pretensions  of  former  pontiffs.  As 
Gregory  VII.  appears  the  most  usurping 
of  mankind  till  we  read  the  history  of  In- 
nocent III.,  so  Innocent  III.  is  thrown 
into  shade  by  the  superior  audacity  of 
Boniface  V  III.  But  independently  of  the 
less  favourable  dispositions  of  the  public, 
he  wanted  the  most  essential  quality  for 
an  ambitious  pope,  reputation  for  integri 

*  Oiannone,  1.  iii. 

t  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  p.  213.  See  too  p.  301 
and  aUbi.  Du  Cange,  v.  Mnnus  morta.  Anwrtif 
simentt  in  Denisart,  and  other  French  law-books. 
Fleury,  Instit.  au  Droit.,  t.  i.,  p.  350. 

t  Marina,  Ensayo  sobre  las  siete  partidas,  c.  23& 

i  2  Inst.,  p.  74.    Blackstone,  toL  ii.,  c.  IS. 
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ty.  He  was  snspecied  of  having  procn* 
Md  through  fraud  the  resignation  of  his 
predecessor  Celestine  Y.,  and  his  harsh 
treatment  of  that  worthy  man  afterward 
seems  to  justify  the  reproach.  His  ac- 
tions, however,  display  the  intoxication 
of  extreme  self-confidence.  If  we  may 
credit  some  historians,  he  appeared  at 
the  Jubilee  in  1300,  a  festival  successful- 
«  ]y  instituted  by  himself  to  throw  lustre 
around  his  court  and  fill  his  treasury,* 
dressed  in  imperial  habits,  with  the  two 
swords  borne  before  him,  emblems  of  his 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  dominion 
over  the  earth.f 

It  was  not  long  after  his  elevation  to 
Hi«  ditpatat  ^®  pontificate  before  Boniface 
with  th«  displayed  his  temper.  The  two 
eIIS.^  ">ost  powerful  sovereigns  of 
bDKitnd  E^jrope.  PhUip  the  Fair  and  Ed- 
ward the  First,  began  at  the  ^ame  mo- 
ment to  attack  in  a  very  arbitrary  man- 
ner the  revenues  of  the  church.  The  Eng- 
lish clergy  had,  by  their  own  volunta^^ 
l^rants,  or  at  least  those  of  the  prelates 
m  their  name,  paid  freauent  subsidies  to 
the  crown,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  They  ha^  nearly,  in 
cfiect,  waived  the  ancient  exemption,  and 
retained  only  the  common  privilege  of 
English  freemen  to  tax  themselves  in  a 
constitutional  manner.  But  Edward  I. 
came  upon  them  with  demands  so  fre- 
quent and  exorbitant,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  take  advantage  of  a  bull  issued 
by  Boniface,  forbidding  them  to  pay  any 
contribution  to  the  state.  The  king  dis- 
regarded every  pretext,  and,  seiitfDg  their 
goods  into  his  hands,  with  other  tyraxv 
nical  proceedings,  ultimatdy  forced  them 
to  acquiesce  in  his  extortion.  It  is  re- 
markably, that  the  pope  appears  to  have 
been  passive  throughout  this  contest  of 
Edward  I.  with  his  cler^.  But  it  was 
And  of  far  otherwise  in  France.  Philip 
Fninc«.  the  Fair  had  imposed  a  tax  on  the 


*  The  Jubilee  was  a  centenary  commemoration, 
in  honour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  esUbliahed 
by  Boniface  VUI.  on  the  faith  of  an  imaginary  pre- 
cedent a  century  before.  The  period  was  aoon  re- 
duced to  fifty  yeara,  and  from  thence  to  twenty, 
five,  as  it  still  continues.  The  court  of  Rome,  at 
the  next  jubilee,  will,  however,  read  with  a  sigh  the 
description  ^ven  of  that  in  1900.  Papa  innumeria- 
bilem  pecuniam  ab  iisdem  recepit,  (fuiadie  et  nocte 
duo  clerici  stabant  ad  altare  Sancti  Pauli,  tenentes 
in  eorum  manibus  rastellos,  rastellsntes  pecuniam 
inCmitam.— Muratori.  Plenary  indulgences  were 
granted  by  Boniface  to  all  who  should  keep  their 
jubilee  at  Rome,  and  I  suppose  are  still  to  oe  had 
on  the  same  terms.  Matteo  Villani  gives  a  curi- 
oos  account  of  the  throng  at  Rome  in  1350. 

t  Oiannone,  1.  xxi.,  c.  3.  Velly,  t.  vii.,  p.  149. 
Ihaye  not  observed  any  good  aathodty  referred  to 
for  this  fact,  which  is  howeTer  in  the  character  of 
Bonifacn. 


ecclesiastical  order  wifboot  their  consent, 
a  measure  pertiaps  unnrecedented,  yet 
not  more  odious  than  the  similar  exac- 
tions of  the  King  of  England     Initated 
by  some  previous  differences^  the  pope 
issued  his  bull,  known  by  the  initial  wonit 
Clericis  laicos,  absolutely  foihidding  the 
clergy  of  every  kingdom  to  pay,  under 
whatever  pretext  of  voluntary  grant,  gift, 
or  loan,  an^  sort  of  tribute  to  their  ^or- 
emment  without  his  especial  permission. 
Though  France  was  not  particularly  na- 
med, the  king  understood  himself  to  be 
intended,  and  took  his  revenge  by  a  pro* 
hibition  to  export  money  from  the  kuig 
dom.    This  product  angry  remonstran- 
ces on  the  part  of  Boniface ;  but  the  Gal- 
ilean church  adhered  so  faithfully  to  the 
crown,  and  showed  indeed  so  much  wil- 
lingness to  be  spoiled  of  their  money,  thai 
he  could  not  insist  upon  the  most  unrea^ 
sonable  propositions  of  his  bull,  and  x^ 
mately  allowed  that  the  French  cletgf 
might  assist  their  sovereign  by  volantaiy 
contributions,  though  not  by  wav  of  ta^ 
For  a  very  few  years  after  these  ch> 
cumstances,  the  pope  and  King  of  FranM 
appeared  reconciled  to  each  other;  and 
the  latter  even  referred  his  disputes  WM 
Edward  I.  to  the  arbitration  of  BonifM^ 
"  as  a  private  person,  Benedict  of  Gaels 
(his  proper  name),  and  not  as  pontiff;^  <ft 
almost  nugatory  precaution  against  Ui 
encroachment  upon  temporal  authori^.* 
But  a  terrible  storm  broke  out  in  the  m 
year  of  the  fourteenth  century.    A  \M^ 
op  of  Pamiers,  who  had  been  sent  alilfl^ 
gate  from  Boniface  with  some  complaM 
displayed  so  much  insolence,  ana  sttdl 
disrespect  towards  the  king,  tiiat  Phii!^ 
considering  him  as  his  own  subject,  wm 
provoked  to  put  him  under  arrest  wttk 
a  view  to  institute  a  criminal  process. 
Boniface,  incensed  beyond   measure  at 
this  violation  of  ecclesiastical  and  ](^ 
tine  privileges,  published   several  bw 
addressed   to  the   king    and  clergy  it 


•  Walt  Hemiogford,  p.  160.  The  •wardll 
Boniface,  which  he  expresses  himself  to  make  W|^ 
as  pope  and  Benedict  of  Gaeta,  is  publfshed  iny 
mer,  t.  ii.,  p.  819,  and  ia  ^ery  equitable.  Net^ 
theless,  the  French  historians  agree  to  change  lil 
with  partiality  towards  Edward,  and  roentioi  le^ 
eral  proofs  of  it,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  bottJ^ 
self.  Previous  to  its  publication,  it  was  allowiHt 
enough  to  follow  common  fame ;  but  Velly.  a  W^ 
ter  always  careless  and  not  alwaya  honest,  hafi*' 
peated  mere  falsehoods  from  Mezemy  and  Bsflh^ 
while  he  refers  to  the  instrument  itself  tL  RrfM'* 
which  disproves  them.-f-Hist.  de  Franca,  L  m,  |* 
139.  M.  Gaillaid,  one  of  the  most  candid  eifti^tt 
history  that  France  ever  produced,  poUitad  oat  wa 
error  of  her  common  historiana  in  tfaa  VtaL  ia 
I'Acad^mie  dea  Inscoptions,  t  zxzix.,  p.  6CS;  M 
the  editors  <tfL*Aj«>  te  verifier  tea  Dttm  liai  e  iK 
rectifiedit 
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France,  chdirging  the  former  with  a  vari- 
ety of  offences,  some  of  them  not  at  all 
concerning  the  church,  and  commanding 
th^  iHtter  to  attend  a  council  which  he 
hid  summoned  to  meet  at  Rome.    In  one 
of  these  instruments,  the  genuineness  of 
which  does  not  seem  liable  to  much  ex- 
ception, he  declares  in  concise  and  clear 
terms  that  the  ^ing  was  subject  to  him  in 
temporal  as  well   as  spiritual  matters. 
This  proposition  had  not  hitherto  been 
explicitly  advanced,  and  it  was  now  too 
late  to  advance  it.    Philip  replied  by  a 
short  letter  in  the  rudest  language,  and 
ordered  his  bulls  to  be  publicly  burnt  at 
Paris.    Determined,  however,   to  show 
the  real  strength  of  his  opposition,  he 
summoned  representatives  from  the  three 
orders  of  his  kingdom.    This  is  common- 
y  reckoned  the  first  assembly  of  the 
States-General.    The  nobility  and  com- 
mons disclaimed  with  firmness  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  pope,  and  conveyed 
their  sentiments  to  Rome  through  letters 
addressed  to  the  college  of  cardinals. 
The  clergy  endeavoured  to  steer  a  mid- 
dle course,  and  were  reluctant  to  enter 
mto   an  engagement  not  to   obey  the 
pope's  summons ;  yet  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate unequivocaUy  to  deny  his  temporal 
porisdiction. 

The  council,  however,  opened  at  Rome ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  King^s  absolute 
prohibition,  many  French  prelates  held 
Uiemselves  bound  to  be  present.  In  this 
assembly  Boniface  promulgated  his  fa- 
mous constitution,  denominated  Unam 
Sanctam.  The  church  is  one  body,  he 
Uierein  declares,  aild  has  one  head.  Un- 
der its  command  are  two  swords,  the  one 
^>tritual,  and  the  other  temporal;  that  to 
b^  used  by  the  supreme  pontiff  himself; 
this  by.  kings  and  knights,  by  his  license, 
and  at  his  will.  But  the  lesser  sword 
must  be  subject  to  the  greater,  and  the 
temporal  to  the  spiritual  authority.  He 
concludes  by  declaring  the  subjection  of 
every  human  being  to  the  See  of  Rome 
to  be  an  article  of  necessary  faith.*  An- 
other bull  pronounces  all  persons  of  what- 
ever rank  obliged  to  appear  when  person- 
ally cited  before  the  audience  or  apostol- 
ieal  tribunal  of  Rome ;  "  since  such  is  our 
pleasure,  who,  by  divine  permission,  rule 

•  Uterque  est  in  potestate  ecclesia,  spiritalis, 
#cilie«t  gladias  et  materialia.  Sed  is  quidem  pro 
accl««i4,  lUe  veto  ab  ecclesiA  exercendus :  iUe  sa- 
eerdotis,  is  manu  resum  ac  militum,  sod  ad  nutam 
et  patientiam  sacerdotis.  Opnrtei  aalera  gladium 
et«e  sab  gladio,  et  leaiporalein  anctoritatem  spiri- 
t«ff  sabjict  potestatl  Porro  subease  Romano  pon- 
tMct  omni  humane  cmatura  declaramus,  dicimus, 
^fsdnimnn  et  pronunciamus  omnino  esse  de  neces- 
titste  fidei  —  BxtraTag*nt.,  L  L,  tit  Tiii,  c.  1. 


the  world.'*  Fmally,  as  the  rupture  with ' 
Philip  grew  more  evidently  irreconcila- 
ble, and  the  measures  pursued  by  that 
monarch  more  hostile,  he  not  only  ex- 
communicated him,  but  offered  the  crowp 
of  France  to  the  EraperorAlbert  I.  This 
arbitrary  transference  of  kingdoms  was, 
like  many  other  pretensions  of  that  age, 
an  improvement  upon  the  right  of  depo- 
sing excommunicated  sovereigns.  G reg- 
ory  VII.  would  not  have  denied  that  a 
nation,  released  by  his  authority  from  its 
allegiance,  must  re-enter  upon  its  origi- 
nal right  of  electing  a  new  sovereign.  But 
Martin  IV.  had  assigned  the  crown  of  Ar- 
agon  to  Charles  of  Valois;  the  first  in- 
stance, I  think,  of  such  a  usurpation  of 
power,  but  which  was  defended  by  the 
homage  of  Feter  11. ,  who  had  rendered 
his  kingdom  feudally  dependant,  like  Na- 
plesj  upon  the  Holy  See.*  Albert  felt  no 
eagerness  to  realize  the  liberal  promises 
of  Boniface ;  who  was  on  the  point  of  is- 
suing a  bull,  absolving  the  subjects  of 
Philip  from  their  allegiance,  and  declaring 
his  forfeiture,  when  a  venr  unexpected 
circumstance  interrupted  all  his  projects. 
It  is  not  snrprising,  when  we  consider 
how  unacctlstomed  men  were  in  those 
ages  to  disentangle  the  artful  sophisms, 
and  detect  the  falsehoods  in  point  of  fact, 
whereon  the  papal  supremacy  had  been 
established,  that  the  King  of  France 
should  not  have  altogether  pursued  the 
course  most  becoming  his  dignity  and  the 
goodness  of  his  cause.  He  gave  too 
much  the  air  of  a  personal  quarrel  with 
Boniface  to  what  should  have  been  a  res- 
olute opposition  to  the  despotism  of 
Rome.  Accordingly,  in  an  assembly  of 
his  states  at  Paris,  he  preferred  virulent 
charges  against  the  pope,  denying  him  to 
have  been  legitimately  elected,  imputing 
ta  him  various  heresies,  and  ultimately 
appealing  to  a  general  council  and  a  law- 
ful head  of  the  church.  These  measures 
were  not  very  happily  planned  :  and  ex- 


*  Innocent  IV.  bad,  however,  in  1245,  appointed 
one  Bplon,  brother  to  Sancho  II.,  king  of  Portugal, 
to  be  a  sort  of  coadjutor  in  the  government  of 
that  kingdom,  enjoining  the  barons  to  honour  him 
as  their  sovereign,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  deprive  the  kinsr,  or  his  lawful 
issue,  if  he  should  have  any,  of  the  Kingdom.  But 
this  was  founded  en  the  request  of  the  Portuguese 
nobility  themselves,  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
9«ncbo*s  administrarion.>-Sezt.  Decretsi.,  i.  i.,  lit 
viii.,  c.  2.    Art  de  Verifier  lea  Dates,  t  i.,  p.  778. 

Boniface  invested  James  II.  of  Aragon  with  the 
crown  of  Sardinia,  over  which,  however,  the  See 
of  Rome  had  always  pretended  to  a  superiodtv  by 
virtue  of  the  concession  (probably  spurious)  of  Lou 
is  the  Debonair.  He  promised  Frederick,  king  ci 
Sicily,  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  which,  I  sup 
pose,  was  not  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.— Oiannone' 

I.  XXL,  c  3. 
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penence  had  always  shown,  that  Europe 
would  not  submit  to  change  the  common 
chief  of  her  religion  for  ^e  purposes  of 
a  single  sovereign.  But  Philip  succeed- 
ed in  an  attempt  apparently  more  bold 
and  singular.  Nogaret,  a  minister  who 
had  taken  an  active  share  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Boniface,  was  secretly 
despatched  into  Italy,  and»  joining  with 
some  of  the  Colonna  family,  proscribed 
as  Ghibelins,  and  rancoroasly  persecuted 
by  the  pope,  arrested  him  at  Anagnia,  a 
town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  to 
which  he  had  gone  without  guards.  This 
violent  action  was.  not,  one  would  ima- 
gine, calculated  to  place  the  king  in  an 
advantageous  Ucht ;  yet  it  led  accidental- 
ly to  a  mvouraUe  termination  of  his  dis- 
pute. Boniface  was  soon  rescued  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Anagnia ;  but  rase  brought 
on  a  fever,  which  ended  in  his  death ;  and 
the  first  act  of  his  successor,  Benedict 
XL,  was  to  reconcile  the  King  of  France 
to  the  Holy  See.* 

The  sensible  decline  of  the  papacy  is 
to  be  dated  from  the  pontificate  of  Bon- 
iface VIIL,  who  had  strained  its  author- 
ity to  a  higher  pitch  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. There  is  a  spell  wrought  by 
uninterrupted  good  fortune,  which  cap- 
tivates men's  understanding,  and  per- 
suades thein,  against  reasoiiing  and  anal- 
ogy, that  violent  power  is  immortal  and 
irresistible.  The  spell  is  broken  by  the 
first  change  of  success.  We  have  seen 
the  working  and  tho  dissipation  of  this 
charm  with  a  rapidity  to  wmch  the  events 
of  former  times  bear  as  remote  a  rela- 
tion as  the  gradual  processes  of  nature  to 
her  deluges  and  her  volcanoes.  In  tra- 
cing the  papal  empir*  over  mankind,  we 
have  no  such  marked  and  definite  crisis 
of  revolution.  But  slowly,  like  the  re- 
treat of  waters,  or  the  stealthy  pace  of 
old  age,  that  extr^rdinary  power  over 
human  opiniqi^  has  been  subsiding  for 
five  centuries.* .  I  have  already  observed, 
that  the  symptoms  of  internal  decay  may 
be  traced  farther  back.  But  as  the  re- 
trocession of  the  Roman  terminus  under 
Adrian  gave  the  first  overt  proof  of  de- 
cline in  the  ambitious  energies  of  that 
empire,  so  the  tacit  submission  of  the 
successors  of  Boniface  VIIL  to  the  King 
of  France  might  have  been  hailed  by 
Europe  as  a  token  that  their  influence 
was  beginning  to  abate.  Imprisoned,  in- 
sulted, deprived  eventually  of  life  by  the 
violence  of  Philip,  a  prince  excommuni- 
cated, and  who  had  gone  all  lengths  in 

♦  Vdly,  Hi»t  de  France,  t  to.,  p.  109-258.  Cre- 
vier,  Hi«t.  de  rUmT«rMt6  de  Parii,  t  il,  p.  170, 
fee. 


defying  and  despismg  the  papal  juii&dic- 
tion,  Boniface  had  eveiy  claim  to  be 
avenged  by  the  inheritors  of  the  saoM 
spiritual  dominion.  When  Benedict  XL 
rescinded  the  bulls  of  his  predecessor, 
and  admitted  Philip  the  Fair  to  commtt 
nion  without  insisting  on  any  concession!, 
he  acted  perhaps  prudently,  but  gave  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  temporal  authority  of 
Rome. 

[A.  D.  1305.]  Benedict  XL  Uved  but  a 
few  months,  and  his  successor,  BemoTri  m 
Clement  Y.,  at  the  instigation,  v^  ««< 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  of  *"^^«"*- 
the  King  of  France,  by  whose  influence 
he  had  been  elected,  took  the  extraordi- 
nary step  of  removing  the  papal  chair  to 
Avignon.    In  this  city  it  remained  for 
more  than  seventy  years ;  a  period  which 
Petrarch  and  other  writers  of  Italy  coor 
pare  to  that  of  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
The  majority  of  the  cardinals  was  alwayi 
French,  and.  the  popes  were  uniformly 
of  the  same  nation.    Timidly  dependant 
upon  the  court  of  France,  they  neglected 
the  interests,  and  lost  the  affections  qf 
Italy.    Rome,  forsaken  by  her  sovereifj^ 
nearly  forgot  her  allegiance;  what  re* 
mained  of  papal  authonty  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical territories  was  exercised  by  c^ 
dinal  legates,  little  to  the  honour  or  ai^ 
vantage  of  the  Holy  See.     Yet  the  seiipi 
of  Avignon  pontiffs  were  far  from  in- 
sensible to  Italian  politics.     These  occa- 
pied,  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  part  of 
their  attention.    But  engaging  in  thMft 
from  motives  too  manifestly  selfish,  Boi 
being  regarded  as  a  sort  of  forexgnan 
from  birth  and  residence,  they  aggi%* 
vated  that  unpopularity  and  bad  reputa- 
tion which  from  vanous  other  causM 
attached  itself  to  their  court. 

Though  none  of  the  supreme  pontltl 
after  Boniface  YIIL  ventured  ^jj^^^gf 
upon  such  explicit  assumptioo^  popes  wiik 
of  a  general  jurisdiction  over  '^^j[ 
sovereigns  by  divme  right  as  he  ®*^"** 
had  made  in  his  controversy  with  Pb 
they  maintained  one  memorable  i 
for  temporal  power  against  the  " 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  Maxims  long  boldly 
repeated  without  contradiction,  and  in- 
grafted upon  the  canon  law,  passed  al- 
most for  articles  of  faith  amonff  tiia 
clergy,  and  those  who  trusted  in  them; 
and,  m  despite  of  all  ancient  authorities, 
Clement  Y.  laid  it  down,  that  the  popp, 
having  transferred  the  Roman  empire 
from  the  Greeks  to  the  Germans,  and 
delegated  the  right  'of  nominating  an 
emperor  to  certain  electors,  still  reserved 
the  prerogative  of  approving  the  choioei 
and  of  receiving  from  its  sul^ect  UDon  hb 
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ooronatioii  an  o^^  of  fealty  and  obedi- 
ence.* This  had  a  regard  to  Henry  YII., 
who  denied  that  his  oath  bore  any  such 
interpretation,  and  whose  measdres,  much 
to  the  alurm  of  the  court  of  Avignon, 
vrere  directed  towards  the  restoration  of 
his  imperial  rights  in  Italy.  Among  other 
things,  he  conferred  the  rank  of  vicar  of 
the  empire  upon  Matteo  Visconti,  lord 
of  Milan.  The  popes  had  for  some  time 
pretended  to  possess  that  vicariate,  du- 
ring a  vacancy  of  the  empire ;  and  after 
Henry's  death,  insisted  upon  Visconti's 
surrender  of  the  title.  Several  circum- 
stances, forVhich  I  refer  to  the  political 
historians  of  Italy,  produced  a  war  be- 
tween the  pope's  legate  and  the  Visconti 
family.  The  Emperor  Louis  sent  assist- 
ance to  the  latter,  as  heads  of  the  Ghib- 
elin  or  imperial  party.  This  interference 
cost  him  above  twenty  years  of  trouble. 
John  XXIL,  a  man  as  passionate  and 
timbitious  as  Boniface  himself,  immedi- 
ately published  a  bull,  in  which  he  assert- 
ed the  right  of  administering  tne  empire 
luring  its  vacancy  (even  in  Germany,  as 
iMeems  from  the  generality  of  his  ex- 

Sression),  as  well  as  uf  deciding  in  a 
oubtful  choice  of  the  electors,  to  apper- 
tain to  the  Holy  See;  and  commanded 
Louis  to  lay  down  his  pretended  author- 
ity, until  the  supreme  jurisdiction  should 
determine  upon  his  election.  Louis's 
Election  had  indeed  been  questionable ; 
but  that  controversy  was  already  settled 
in  the  field  of  Muhldorf,  where  he  had 
obtained  a  victory  over  his  coihpetitor 
Che  Duke  of  Austria;  nor  had  the  pope 
ever  interfered  to  appease  a  civil  war 
during  several  years  that  Germany  had 
been  internally  distracted  by  the  dispute. 
(A.  D.  1323.]  The  emperor,  not  yielding 
to  this  peremptory  order,  was  excommu- 
nicated ;  his  vassals  were  absolved  from 
their  oadi  of  fealty,  and  all  treaties  of 
eniance  between  him  and  foreign  princes 
annulled.  Germany,  however,  remained 
firm ;  and  if  Louis  himself  had  manifest- 
ed more  decision  of  mind  and  uniformity 
m  his  conduct,  the  court  of  Avignon  must 
lutve  signally  failed  in  a  contest,  from 

*  Rononi  prbcir«»s,  tfi, Romano  ponti- 

fid,  a  quo  a^probationem  peraonn  ad  imperialia 
celflitodinia  a^icere«  acsumends,  necnQQunctiODem, 
consecrationesk  et  imperii  coronam  accipinnt,  tua 
gobmittere  capita  non  reputAnint  indignam,  aeqae 
tili  et  «idem  ecclesia,  qua  a  Gnecis  impehom  tran- 
•tulit  in  GermanoB,  et  a  qu4  ad  certos  eonim  prin- 
eipee  jas  et  potestas  eligendi  regem,  in  imperato- 
rmn  postmoaum  promoTendum,  pertinet,  adatrin- 
gere  TincuIojuramenU,  &c.—Clement.f  I  ii,tit.  iz. 
The  tenns  of  the  oath,  as  recited  in  this  constitn- 
Jon,  do  not  warrant  the  pope's  interpretation,  but 
implT  only  that  the  emperor  shall  be  the  advocate 
or  defender  of  the  church 
U 


which  it  did  not  in  fact  come  out  veiy 
successful.  But  while  at  one  time  h» 
went  intemperate  lengths  against  Jolm 
XXIL,  pubhshing  scandalous  accusationii 
in  an  assembly  of  the  citizens  of  Rome, 
and  causing  a  Franciscan  friar  to  be 
chosen  in  his  room,  after  an  irregular 
sentence  of  deposition,  he  was  always 
anxious  to  ni'gotiate  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, to  give  up  his  own  active  parti- 
sans, and  to  make  concessions  the  most 
derogatory  to  his  independence  and  dig- 
nity. From  John,  indeed,  he  had  nothing 
to  expect ;  but  Benedict  XII.  would  ffladly 
have  been  reconciled,  if  he  had  not  ^ared 
the  kings  of  France  and  Naples,  political 
adversaries  of  the  emperor,  who  kept 
the  Avignon  popes  in  a  sort  of  servitude. 
His  successor,  Clements  VI.,  inherited  the 
implacable  animosity  of  John  XXII.  to- 
wards Loins,  who  died  without  obtaining 
the  absolution  he  had  long  abjectly  soli- 
cited.* 

Though  the  want  of  firmness  in  this 
emperor's  character  gave  some-  gpjrtt  of  r». 
times  a  momentary  triumph  to  tiMaDceto' 
the  popes,  it  is  evident  that  their  v^  ««» 
authonty  lost  around  during  the  '"^ 
continuance  of  this  struggle.  Their  right 
of  confirming  imperial  elections  was  ex- 
pressly denied  by  a  diet  h^Id  <at  Frank- 
fort, in  1338,  which  established  as  a  fun- 
damental principle  that  the  imperial  dig- 
nity depended  upon  Grod  alone,  and  that 
whoever  should  be  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  the  electors  became  immediately  bow 
king  and  emperor,  with  all  prerof^ativea 
of  that  station,  and  did  not  reqmre  the 
approbation  of  the  pope.f  This  law,  con- 
firmed as  it  was  by  subsequent  usa^re, 
emancipated  the  German  empire,  which 
was  immediately  .concerned  in  opposing 
the  papal  claims.  But  some  who  were 
actively  engaged  in  these  transactions 
took  more  extensive  views,  and  assailed 
the  whole  edifice  of  t^poral  power 
which  the  Roman  see  nad  been  con- 
structing for  more  than  two  centuries 


*  Schmidt,  Hist  des  Allemands,  t.  it.,  p.  44S, 
536,  aoems  the  best  modem  authority  for  this  con- 
test between  the  empire  and  papacy.— See  also 
Struvius,  Corp.  Hist.  German.,  p.  591. 

t  Quod  impenalis  dignitas  et  potesus  tmmediatil 
ez  solo  Deo,  et  quod  de  jure  et  imperii  consuetudi 
ne  aniiquitds  approbatA  postouam  aliquis  eligitar 
in  imperatorem  sive  regem  ab  electonbus  imperii 
concofditer,  vel  majori  parte  eorundem,  statim  ez 
•01&  electione  est  rex  verus  et  imperator  Roman- 
<^m  censendus  et  nominandus,  et  eidem  debet  ab 
omnibus  imperio  subjectis  obediri,  et  administrandl 
jura  imperil,  et  cetera  faciendi,  que  ad  imperato- 
rem verum  pertinent,  plenariam  habet  potestatem, 
nee  Papa)  sive  sedis  apostolicas  aut  alicujca  alteri- 
us  approbatione,  confirmatione,  auctoritate  indigM 
vel  cooseaso.—Schmidt,  p.  613 
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Sereral  men  of  leardlng,  amonff  whom 
Dante,  Ockham,  and  Marsilius  of  Padua, 
are  the  most  conspicuous,  investigated, 
the  foundations  of  this  superstructure, 
and  exposed  their  insufficiency.*  Liter- 
ature, too  long  the  passive  handmaid  of 
spiritual  despotism,  began  to  assert  her 
nobler  birthnght  of  ministering  to  liberty 
and  truth.  Though  the  writings  of  these 
opponents  of  Rome  are  not  always  rea- 
soned upon  very  solid  principles,  they  at 
least  taught  mankind  to  scrutinize  what 
had  been  received  with  implicit  respect, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  more  philosoph- 
ical discussions.  About  this  time  a  new 
class  of  enemies  had  unexpectedly  risen 
up  against  Che  rulers  of  the  church. 
These  were  a  part  of  the  Franciscan  or- 
der, who  had  seceded  from  the  main 
body  on  account  of  alleged  deviations 
from  the  rigour  of  their  primitive  rule. 
Their  schism  was  chiefly  founded  upon 
a  quibble  about  the  right  of  property  in 
things  consumable,  which  they  maintain- 
ed to  be  incompatible  with  the  absolute 
■poverty  prescribed  to  them.  This  friv- 
olous sophistry  was  united  with  the  wild- 
est fanaticism;  and  as  John  XXII.  at- 
tempted to  repress  their  follies  by  a  cruel 
persecution,  they  proclaimed  aloud  the 
corruption  of  the  church,  fixed  the  name 
of  antichrist  upon  the  papacy,  and  warm- 
ly supported  the  Emperor  Louis  through- 
out all  his  contention  with  the  Holy  See.f 
Meanwhile  the  popes  who  sat  at  Avig- 
RtpMity  or  ^^^  continued  to  invade  with 
ATicoon  surprising  rapaciousness  the 
!***■•  patronage  and  revenues  of  the 
church.  The  mandats  or  letters  directing 
a  particular  clerk  to  be  preferred  seems 
to  have  given  place  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  more  effectual  method  of  appropria- 
ting benefices  by  reservation  or  provis- 
ion, which  was  carried  to  an  enormous 
extent  in  the  fourteenth  century.  John 
XXII.,  the  tapU  insatiate  of  pontiffs,  re- 


*  Giannone,  1.  xxii.,  c.  a  Schmidt,  t.  vi.,  p.  152. 
Dante  was  dead  before  theee  events,  but  his  prin- 
ciples were  the  same.  Ockham  had  already  ex- 
eited  his  talents  in  the  same  cause  by  writing,  in 
behalf  of  Philip  IV.  agaiost  Boniface,  a  dialogue 
between  a  knignt  and  ja  dark  on  the  temporal  su- 
premacy of  the  church.  This  is  published  among 
other  tracts  of  the  same  class  in  Goldastus,  Monar- 
chia  Imperii,  pu  13.  This  dialogue  is  translated 
entire  in  the  Song^  du  Vergier^  a  more  celebrated 
performance,  ascnbed  to  Kaottl  de  Presles  under 
Charies  V. 

t  The  schism  of  the  ri^  Fraoeiscana  or  Fratri- 
celli  is  one  of  the  most  singular  parts  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  and  had  a  material  tendency  both  to 
depress  the  temporal  authority  of  the  papacy,  and 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  Refbrmation.  It  is  fully 
treated  Jby  Mosbetm,  cent.  13  and  14;  and  by  Cre- 
Tier,  Hist,  de  1  DniTersiti  de  Paris  '.  ii.,  p.  233- 
904.  dK. 


senred  to  himself  all  the  bishoprics  ia 
Christendom.*     Benedict  XII.  asstunc^ 
the  privilege  for  his  own  life  of  disposinj^ 
of  all  beneficed  vacant  by  cession,  depri- 
vation, or  translation.    Clement  VI.  nat- 
urally thought  that  his  title  was  equally 
good  with  his  predecessor's,  and  contin- 
ued the  same  right  for  his  own  time; 
which  soon  became  a  permanent  ride  of 
the  Roman  chancery. f    Hence  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  prelate  to  a  rich  bishopric 
was  generally  but  the  first  link  m  a  chain 
of  translation,  which  the  pope  could  reg- 
ulate according  to  his  interest.    Another 
capital  innovation  was  m^e  by  John 
XaII.  in  the  establishment  of  the  famous 
tax  called  annates,  or  first  fruits  of  ec- 
clesiastical benefices,  which  he  imposed 
for  his  own  benefit.     These  were  one 
year's  value,  estimated  according  to  a 
fixed  rate  in  the  books  of  the  Roman 
chancery,  and  payable  to  the  papal  co^ 
lectors    throughout   Europe.!     Various 
other  devices  were  invented  to  obtain 
money,  which  these  degenerate  popes, 
abandoning  the  magnificent  schemes  of 
their  predecessors,  were  content  to  seek 
as  their  principal  object.    John  XXII.  ia 
said  to  have  accumulated  an  almost  in- 
credible treasure,  exaggerated  perhapa 
by  the  ill-will  of  his  contemporaries  ;i| 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  bia 
avarice  reflected  greater  dishonour    on 
the  church  than  the  licentious  profuse- 
ness  of  Clement  Yl.g 

These  exactions  were  too  much  en- 
couraf^ed  by  the  kings  of  France,  wha 
participated  in  the  plunder,  or  at  least  re. 

? quired  the  mutual  assistance  of  the  popea 
or  their  own  imposts  on  the  clergy. 
John  XXII.  obtained  leave  of  Charlea 

*  Fleury,  Institutions,  &c.,  t.  L,  p.  368.  F.  Pmi] 
on  Benefices,  c.  37. 

t  F.  Paul,  c.  38.  Translations  of  bisbopa  ha4 
been  made  by  tbe  authority  of  the  m^tropolitao, 
till  Innocent  ill.  reserved  this  prerogaChre  to  tl^ 
Holy  See.— De  Marca,  1.  vi,  c.  8. 

t  F.  Paul,  c.  38.  Fleury,  p.  424.  De  Marca«  L 
vi,  c.  10.  Pasquier,  1.  iii.,  c.  28.  The  popes  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  pecuniary  arm 
tuity  when  they  granted  the  pallium  to  an  archh&h- 
op,  though  this  was  reprehended  by  strict  mptk,  ami 
even  condemned  by  themselves.— De  Marca.  ibid. 
It  is  noticed  as  a  remarkable  thing  of  Innocent  IF 
that  he  gave  the  pall  to  a  German  archbtshoj! 
without  Accepting  any  thing.— Schmidt,  I.  iv./pL 
172.  The  original  and  nature  of  annntes  %m  co 
piously  treeted  in  Lienfant,  Concile  de  Constaoea 
t.  ii.,  p.  133. 

^  G.  VilUni  puu  this  at  25,000,000  of  florioa 
which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe.    The  Ital 
ians  were  credulous  enough  to  listen  to  any  repait 
against  the  popes  of  Avignon.— L  zi.,  c.  20.    Gviiia. 
nofte,  I.  xxii.,  c.  8. 

II  For  the  corruption  of  morals  at  Avienoo  Am^^^ 
the  secession,  see  De  Sade,  Tie  de  r6crat«iuk« 
L.  p.  70,  and  several  othe 
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fhe  Fair  to  levy  a  tenth  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues,*  and  Clement  VI.,  in  return, 
granted  two  tenths  to  Philip  of  Valois 
for  the  expenses  of  his  war.     A  similar 
tax  was  raised  by  the  same  authority 
towards  the  ransom  of  John.f    These 
were  contributions  for  national  purposes 
unconnected  with   religion,   which  the 
popes  had  never  before   pretended   to 
impose,  and  which  the  king  might  prop- 
erly have  levied  with  the  consent  of  his 
clerg3S  according  to  the  practice  of  Eng- 
land.   But  that  consent  might  not  always 
be  obtained  with  ease,  and  it  seemed  a 
mure  expeditious  method  to  call  in  the 
authority  of  the  pope.    A  manlier  spirit 
was  displayed  by  our  ancestors.    It  was 
the  boast  of  England  to  have  placed  the 
first  legal  barrier  to  the  usurpations  of 
Rome,  if  we  except  the  dubious  and  insu- 
lated Pragmatic  Sanction  of  St.  Louis, 
from  which  the  practice  of  succeeding 
ages  in  France  entirely  deviate.    The 
English  barons  had,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Boniface  YIII.,  absolutely  disclaimed 
his  temporal  supremacy  over  their  crown, 
which  he  had  attempted  to  set  up  by  in- 
termeddfing  in  the  quarrel  of  Scotland.^ 
This  letter,  it  is  remarkable,  is  nearly 
co-incident  in  point  of  time  with  that  of 
the  French  nobility;  and  the  two  coni- 
bined  may  be  considered  as  a  joint  pro- 
testation of  both  kingdoms,  and  a  testi- 
mony to.  the  genend  sentiment  among 
the  superior  rsmks  of  the  laity.    A  very 
few  years  afterward,  the  parliament  of 
Carlisle  wrote  a  strong  remonstrance  to 
Clement  V.  against  the  system  of  pro- 
visions and  other  extortions,  including 
that  of  first  fruits,  which  it  was  rumour- 
ed, they  say,  he  was  meditating  to  de- 
mand.^   But  the  court  of  Avignon  was 
not  to  be  moved  by  remonstrances ;  and 
the  feeble  administration  of  Edward  II. 

gave  way  to  ecclesiastical  usurpations  at 
ome  as  well  as  abroad.|    His  magnani- 
mous son  took  a  bolder  Ime.    After  com- 


Oul.  de  Nao^i«,  in  Spicilegi< 
.  86  (folio  ed.)f  lU  miseram  ectle 


*  Cootinaator  Oul. 
d'Acheiy,  t.  iii.,  p. 
mMm,  tay*  this  monk,  unut  tondet,  alter  ezcoriat. 

t  Fleary,  Institut.  au  Droit  eccl^siastique,  t.  u. 

vi-         •        


pu  245.    Viilaret,  t.  iz.,  p*  431.    It  became  a  regular 
pmctice  for  the  king  to  obtain  the  pop^s  consent 
to  lay  a  tax  on  his  clergy  ;  though  he  sometimes 
•ppUed  first  to  themselves.— Gamier,  t  xx.,  p  141. 
t  Rymer,  t  it,  p.  373.    Collier,  vol.  i.,  p.  72Sl 
4  RotuU  Parliamenii,  vol.  i.,  p.  204.    This  pas- 
M^,  hastily  read,  has  led  Collier  and  other  English 
wntars,  such  as  Henry  and  Blackstone,  into  the 
•opposition  that  annates  were  imposed  by  Clem- 
ent V.    But  the  concurrent  testimony  of  foreign 
aothors  refers  this  tax  to  John  XX 11.,  as  the  canon 
law  alac  shows.— Extravagant.  Conununes,  1.  iii., 
tk.il.  ell. 
I  Tihe  statute  called  ArticuU  cleri,  in  13ie,  was  I 
U9 


plaining  ineffectually  to  Clement  VI.  of 
the  enormous  abuse  which  reserred 
almost  all  English  benefices  to  the  pope, 
and  generally  for  the  benefit  of  aUeiis,* 
he  passed  in  1350  the  famous  statute  of 
provisors.  This  act,  reciting  one  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  made  at  the  parliament 
of  Carhsle,  which,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear,t  and  complaining  in  Strong  language 
of  the  mischief  sustained  through  con 
tinual  reservations  of  benefices,  enacts 
that  all  elections  and  collations  shall  be 
free,  according  to  law,  and  that,  in  case 
any  provision  or  reservation  should  be 
made  by  the  court  of  Rome,  the  king 
should  for  that  turn  have  the  collation 
of  such  benefice,  if  it  be  of  ecclesiastical 
election  or  patronage.J  This  devolution 
to  the  crown,  which  seems  a  little  arbi- 
trary, was  the  only  remed]^  that  could  be 
effectual  against  the  connivance  and  ti- 
midity of  chapters  and  spiritual  patrons. 
We  cannot  assert  that  a  statute  so  nobly 
planned  was  executed  with  equal  stead- 
mess.  Sometimes  by  royal  dispensa- 
tion, sometimes  by  neglect  or  evasion, 
the  papal  bulls  of  provision  were  still 
j'Obeyed,  though  fresn  laws  were  enacted 
to  tne  same  effect  as  the  former.  It  was 
found  on  examination  in  13G7,  Uiat  some 
clerks  enjoyed  more  than  twenty  benefi- 
ces by  the  pope's  dispensation.^  And 
the  parliaments  both  of  this  and  of  Rich- 
ard II. 's  reign  invariably  complain  of  the 
disregard  shown  to  the  statutes  of  provi- 
sors. This  led  toother  measures,  which 
I  shall  presently  mention. 

The  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon 
gave  very  general  offence  to  Eu-  u^^  ^ 
rope,  ^nd  they  could  not  them-  Popes  to 
selves  avoid  perceiving  the  dis-  **»***^ 
advantage  of  absence  from  their  proper 
diocess,  the  city  of  St.  Peter,  the  source 
of  all  their  claims  to  sovereign  authority: 
But  Rome,  so  long  abandoned,  offered 
but  an  inhospitable  recen|ion ;  Urban  V. 


directed  rather  towards  confirming  than  limiting 
the  clerical  immunity  in  criminal  cases. 

♦  Collier,  p.  546. 

t  It  is  singular  that  8ir  E.  Coke  should  assert 
that  this  act  recites,  and  is  founded  upon  the  stat- 
ute 35  E.  I.  De  asportatis  religiosorum  (2  Inst., 
580) ;  whereas  there  is  not  the  least  resemblance 
in  the  words,  and  very  little,  if  any,  in  the  sub- 
stance. Blackstone,  in  conseooence,  mistakes  the 
nature  of  that  act  of  Edward  I.,  and  supposes  it 
to  have  been  made  against  papal  provisions,  to 
which  I  do  not  perceive  even  an  allusion.  Whether 
any  such  statute  was  really  made  in  the  Carlisle 
parliament  of  35  E.  I.,  as  is  asserted  both  in 
25  E.  III.,  and  in  the  roll  of  another  parliament, 
17  E.  III.  (Rot  Pari.,  t.  U.,  p.  144).  is  hard  tode- 
cide :  and  perhaps  those  who  examine  this  poin 
will  have  to  choose  between  wilful  soppremor 
I  and  wilful  interpolation. 

1 25  E.  in.,  sUt  0.  ^  ColU«r,  p.  508. 
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returned  to  Ayignon,  after  a  short  exper- 
iment of  the  capital ;  and  it  was  not  till 
1376  that  the  promise,  often  repeated 
and  long  delayed,  of  restoring  the  papal 
chair  to  the  metropolis  of  Christendom, 
was  ultimately  fulfilled  hy  Gregory  XI. 
His  death,  which  happened  soon  after- 
ward, prevented,  it  is  said,  a  second 
flifi^ht  that  he  was  preparing.  This  was 
followed  by  the  great  schism,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  It  is  a  difficult  and  by  no  means 
Contested  an  interesting  question  to  deter- 
DrtlTv?'  mine  the  validity  of  that  contest- 
and  cie-  *  ed  election  which  distracted  the 
ment  VII.  Latin  church  for  so  many  years. 
[A.  D.  1377.]  All  contemporary  testimo- 
nies are  subject  to  the  suspicion  of  partial- 
ity in  a  cause  where  no  one  was  permitted 
to  be  neutral.  In  one  fact,  however,  there 
IS  a  common  agreement,  that  the  cardinals, 
of  whom  the  majority  were  French,  hav- 
ing assembled  in  conclave  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  successor  to  Gregory  XL,  were 
disturbed  by  a  tumultuous  populace,  who 
demanded  with  menaces  a  Roman,  or,  at 
least,  an  Italian  pope.  This  tumult  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sufficiently  violent  to 
excuse,  and  in  fact  did  produce,  a  con- 
siderable decree  of  intimidation.  After 
some  time,  the  cardinals  made  choice  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Bari,  a  Neapolitan,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Urban  VI.  His 
election  satisfied  the  populace,  and  tran- 
quillity was  restored.  The  cardinals  an- 
nounced their  choice  to  Xhe  absent  mem- 
bers of  their  college,  and  behaved  to- 
wards Urban  as  their  pope  for  several 
weeks.  But  his  uncommon  harshness 
of  temper  giving  them  offence,  they 
withdrew  to  a  neighbouring  to  vim,  and 
protesting  that  his  election  had  been 
compelled  by  the  violence  of  the  Roman 
populace,  annulled  the  whole  proceeding, 
and  chose  one  of  their  own  number,  who 
took  the  poi^cal  name  of  Clement  VII. 
Such  are  the  leading  circumstances  which 
produced  the  famous  schism.  Constraint 
IS  so  destructive  of  the  essence  of  elec- 
tion, that  suffirages  given  through  actual 
intimidation  oufht,  I  think,  to  be  held  in- 
valid, even  witnout  minutely  inquiring 
whether  the  degree  of  illegal  force  was 
such  as  might  reasonably  overcome  the 
constancy  of  a  firm  mind.  It  is  improb- 
able that  the  free  votes  of  the  cardinals 
would  have  been  bestowed  on  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bari;  and  I  should  not  feel 
much  hesitation  in  pronouncinff  his  elec- 
tion to  have  been  void.  But  me  sacred 
college  unquestionably  did  not  use  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  protesting  against 
he  yiolenee  they  had  suffered;  and  we 


may  infer  almost  with  ceitaiuty,  that  U 
Urban's  conduct  had  been  more  accepta- 
ble to  that  body,  the  world  would  have 
heard  little  of  the  transient  riot  at  his 
election.  This  however  opens  a  deli 
cate  question  in  jurisprudence ;  namelv, 
under  what  circumstance  acts,  not  only 
irregular,  but  substantially  invalid,  are 
capable  of  receiving  a  retro-active  con- 
firmation by  the  acquiescence  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  parties  concerned  to 
oppose  them.  And  upon  this,  I  con- 
ceive, the  great  problem  of  legitimacy 
between  Urban  and  Clement  will  be 
found  to  depend.*  • 

Whatever  jwsterity  may  have  judged 
about  the  pretensions  of  these  TbtCmi 
competitors,  they  at  that  time  ^^^'^ 
shared  the  obedience  of  Europe  in  near- 
ly equal  proportions.    Urban  remained  at 
Rome ;  Clement  resumed  the  station  of 
Avignon.    To  the  former  adhered  Italy, 
the  empire,  England,  and  the  nations  of 
the  north ;  the  latter  retained  in  his  alle- 
giance  France,  Spain,  Scotland,  and  Si- 
cily.    Fortunately  for  the  church,  no 
question  of  religious  faith  intermixed  it- 
self with  this  schism;  nor  did* any  other 
impediment  to  reunion  exist,  than  the 
obstinacy  and  selfishness  of  the  contend- 
ing parties.     As  it  was  impo8si)le  to 
come  to  any  agreement  on  the  original 
merits,  there  seemed  to  be  no  means  of 
healing  the  wound  but  by  the  abdication 
of  both  popes  and  a  fresh  undisputed 
election.    This  was  the  general  wish  of 
Europe,  but  urged  with  particular  zeal  by 
the  court  of  France,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
university  of  Paris,  which  esteems  thif 
period  the  most  honourable  in  her  annals 
The  cardinals  however  of  neither  obedi- 
ence would  recede  so  far  from  their  par- 
ty as  to  su^;>end  the  election  of  a  succes- 
sor upon  a  vacancy  of  the  pontificate, 
which  would  have  at  least  removed  one 
half  of  the  obstacle.    The  Roman  con- 
clave accordingly  jAi^ced  three  pontic 
successively,  Boniface  IX.,  Innocent  VI., 
and  Gregory  XII.,  in  the  seat  of  Urban 
VI. ;  and  the  cardinals  at  Ayignon,  upon 
the  death  of  Clement,  in  1394,  elected 
Benedict  XIII.  (Peter  de  Luna),  famotB 
for  his  inflexible  obstinacy  in  prolonging 
the  schism.    He  repeatedly  promised  to 


*  Lenfant  has  collected  all  the  originml  taadino 
niea  on  both  aides  in  the  first  book  of  his  Gondii 
de  Pise.  No  positive  decision  has  ever  been  roadi 
on  the  subject,  but  the  Roman  popes  are  numbered 
in  the  commonly  received  list,  and  Ihoee  of  Avigiwa 
are  not  The  modem  Italian  writers  express  do 
doubt  about  the  legitimacy  of  Urban  ;  the  Preoch 
at  most  intimate  that  Clpmeut*s  pnienrnaou  were 
not  to  be  wholly  rejected.  But  I  am  sayiuf  too 
much  OD  a  question  to  utterly  uuimpoirtaDt 
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sacrifice  his  dignity  for  the  sake  of  union. 
But  there  was  no  subterfuge  to  which 
this  crafty  pontiff  had  not  recourse  in  or- 
der to  avoid  compliance  with  his  word, 
though  importuned,  threatened,  and  even 
besieged  in  his  palace  at  Avignon.  Fa- 
tigued by  his  evasions,  France  withdrew 
her  obedience,  and  the  Gallican  church 
continued  for  a  few  years  without  ac- 
knowledging any  supreme  head.  But  this 
step,  which  wjas  rather  the  measure  of 
the  university  at  Paris  than  of  the  nation, 
it  seemed  advisable  to  retract ;  and  Ben- 
edict was  again  obeyed,  though  France 
contiuued  to  urge  his  resignation.  A 
second  subtraction  of  obedience,  or  at 
least  declaration  of  neutrality,  was  re- 
solved upon,  as  preparatory  to  the  con- 
vocation of  a  general  council.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  sat  at  Rome  dis- 
played not  less  insincerity.  Gregory, 
XU.  bound  himself  by  oath  on  his  acces- 
sion to  abdicate  when  it  should  appear 
necessary.  But  while  these  rivals  were 
loading  each  other  with  the  mutual  re- 
proach of  schism,  they  drew  on  them- 
selves the  suspicion  of  at  least  a  virtual 
collusion  in  order  to  retain  their  respect- 
ive stations.  At  length  the  cardinals  of 
both  parties,  wearied  with  so  much  dis- 
simulation, deserted  their  masters,  and 
summoned  a  general  council  to  meet  at 
Pisa.* 

[A.  D.  1409.]  The  council  assembled  at 
Oowieii  Pisa  deposed  both  Gregory  and 
oTFtn;  Benedict,  without  deciding  in  any 
respect  as  to  their  pretensions,  and  elect- 
^  ed  Alexander  V.  by  its  own  supreme  au- 
thority. This  authority,  however,  was 
Dot  universally  recognised ;  the  schism, 
instead  of  bemg  healed,  became  more 
desperate ;  for,  as  Spain  adhered  firmly 
to  Benedict,  and  Gregory  was  not  with- 
out supporters,  there  were  now  three 
contending  pontiffs  in  the  church.  A 
general  council  was  still,  however,  the 
Uivourite,  and  indeed  the  sole  remedy; 
and  John  XXIII.,  successor  of  Alexaftder 
«ccon-  v.,  was  reluctantly  prevailed  upon, 
•wn«;  or  perhaps  trepanned  into  comv<>- 
king  one  to  meet  at  Constance.  [A.  D. 
1414.]  In  this  celebrated  assembly  he 
was  himst  If  deposed ;  a  sentence  which 
he  incurred  by  that  tenacious  clinging  to 
his  dignity,  after  repeated  promises  to 
abdicate,  which  had  already  proved  fatal 
so  his  competitors.  The  deposition  of 
John,  confessedly  a  legitimate  pope,  may 
strike  us  as  an  extraordinary  measure. 
But,  besides  the  opportunity  it  might  af- 


*  ViUaret.   Lenfant,  Conciie  de  Pise.    Crerier, 
HUt  de  riTmverwt6  de  Paris,  t.  iii. 


ford  of  restofing  union,  the  gouncil  found 
a  pretext  for  this  sentence  in  his  enor- 
mous vices,  which  >  indeed  they  seem  to 
have  taken  upon  common  fame  without 
any  judicial  process.  The  true  motive, 
however,  of  their  proceedings  against 
him,  was  a  desire  to  make  a  signal  dis- 
play of  a  new  system,  which  had  rapidly 
gained  ground,  and  wliich  I  may  intuit! 
to  call  the  whig  principles  of  the  Cathqjto 
church.  A  great  question  was  at  issue, 
whether  the  polity  of  that  establishment 
should  be  an  absolute,  or  an  exceedingly 
limited  monarchy.  The  papal  tyranny, 
long  endured  and  still  increasini^,  had  ex- 
cited an  active  spirit  of  reformation  which 
the  most  distinguished  ecclesiastics  of 
France  and  other  countries  encouraged 
They  recurred,  as  far  as  their  knowledge 
allowed,  to  a  more  primitive  discipUne 
than  the  canon  law,  aiid  elevated  the  su- 
premacy of  general  councils.  But  in  tlw 
formation  of  these  they  did  not  scruple 
to  introduce  material  innovations.  The 
bishops  have  usually  been  considered  the 
sole  members  of  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies. At  Constance,  however,  sat  and 
voted  not  only  the  chiefs  of  monasteries, 
but  the  ambassadors  of  all  Christian 
princes,  the  deputies  of  universities,  with 
a  multitude  of  inferior  theologians,  and 
even  doctors  of  law.*  These  were  nat- 
urally accessible  to  the  pride  of  sudden 
elevation,  which  enabled  them  to  con- 
trol  the  strong,  and  humiliate  the  lofty. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  adversaries  of  the 
court  of  Rome  carried  another  not  less 
important  innovation.  The  Italian  bish- 
ops, almost  universally  in  the  ^apal  inter- 
ests, were  so  numerous,  that,  if  suffrages 
had  been  taken  by  the  head,  their  pre- 
ponderance would  have  impeded  any 
measures  of  transalpine  nations  towards 
reformation.  It  was  determined,  there- 
fore, that  the  council  should  divide  itself 
into  four  nations,  the  Italis^Mhe  German 
the  French,  and  the  Englial ;  each  with 
equal  rights,  and  that  every  proposition 
having  been  separately  discussed,  the 
majonty  of  the  four  should  pre  vail,  f  This 

♦  Lenfant,  Conciie  de  Constance,  t.  I,  p.  107 
(edit.  1727).  Crevier,  t  iii.,  p.  405.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  ambaaaadors  coald  not  vote  upon  articlea 
of  faith,  bnt  only  on  auestiona  relating  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  church.  But  the  second  order  of 
ecclesiastics  were  allowed  td  vote  generally. 

t  This  separation  of  England,  as  a  coequal  limk 
of  the  council,  save  great  umbrage  to  the  French, 
who  maintained  that,  like  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
it  ought  to  have  been  reckoned  along  with  Oerm^ 
ny.  The  English  deputies  came  down  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  authorities  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  tneir 
monarchy,  for  which  thev  did  not  fail  to  put  in  re 

3uisition  the  immeasurable  pedigrees  or  Ireland, 
osepb  of  Arimathea,  who  planted  Chriftiamtv  ani 
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revolutionaiy  spirit  was  very  unaccepta- 
ble to  the  cardinals,  who  submitted  re- 
luctantly, and  with  a  determination  that 
did  not  prove  altogether  unavailing,  to 
save  their  papal  monarchy  by  a  dexter- 
ous policy.  They  could  not,  however, 
prevent  the  famous  resolutions  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  sessions,  which  declare 
that  tM^  council  has  received  by  divine 
right  an  authority  to  which  every  rank, 
even  the  papal,  is  obliged  to  submit,  in 
matters  of  faith,  in  the  extirpation  of  the 
present  schism,  and  in  the  reformation  of 
the  church  both  in  its  head  and  its  mem- 
bers ;  and  that  every  person,  even  a  pope, 
who  shall  obstinately  refuse  to  obey  that 
council,  or  any  other  lawfully  assembled, 
is  liable  to  such  punishment  as  shall  be 
necessary.*  These  decrees  are  the  great 
pillars  of  that  moderate  theory  with  re- 
spect to  the  papal  authority  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Galilean  church,  and  is 
embraced,  1  presume,  by  almost  all  lay- 
men and  the  major  part  of  ecclesiastics 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  They  embar- 
rass the  more  popish  churchmen  As  the 
Revolution  does  our  English  tories ; 
some  boldly  impugn  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Constance,  while  others  chi- 
cane upon  the  interpretation  of  its  de- 
crees. Their  practical  importance  is  not, 
indeed,  direct;  universal  councils  exist 
only  in  possibility ;  but  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  possible  authority  paramount 
to  the  see  of  Rome  has  contributed, 
among  other  means,  to  check  its  usur- 
pations. 

The  purpose  for  which  these  general 
councils  had  been  required,  next  to  that  of 
healing  the  schism,  was  the  reformation 
of  abuses.  All  the  rapacious  exactions, 
all  the  scandalous  venality  of  which  Eu- 
rope had  complained,  while  unquestioned 
pontiffs  ruled  at  Avignon,  appeared  light 
m  comparison  of  the  practices  of  both 
rivals  during  tt^  schism.  Tenths  repeat- 
edly levied  upcfe  the  cleigy,  annates  rig- 
orously exacted  and  enhanced  by  new 
valuations,  fees  annexed  to  the  complica- 
ted formalities  of  the  papal  chancery, 
were  the  means  by  which  each  half  of 
the  church  was  compelled  to  reimburse 

his  stick  at  Glastonbury,  did  his  best  to  help  the 
cause.  The  recent  victory  of  Azincourt,  I  am  in- 
dined  to  think,  had  more  weight  with  the  council. 
— Lenfant,  I.  ii.,  p.  46. 

At  a  time  when  a  very  different  spirit  prevailed, 
the  English  bishops  under  Henry  II.  and  Henry 
III.  bad  claimed  as  a  right,  that  no  more  than  four 
of  their  number  should  be  summoned  to  a  general 
council.— Hoveden,  p.  320;  Carle,  vol.  ii.,  p.  84. 
This  was  kke  boroughs  praying  to  be  released  from 
•ending  members  to  parliament. 

•  idem,  p.  164.    Crcvier,  t.  iil,  p.  417. 


its  chief  for  the  subtraction  of  the  otbei't 
obedience.    Boniface  IX.,  one  of  the  Ro- 
man line,  whose  fame  is  a  little  woTse 
than  that  of  his  antagonists,  made  %  groM 
traffic  of  his  patronage ;  selling  the  priyi- 
leges  of  exemption  from  ordinarv  juris- 
diction, of  holding  benefices  in  conimen- 
dam,  and  other  dispensations  invented  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Holy  See.*    Nothinff 
had  been  attempted  at  Pisa  towards  re^ 
ormation.     At  Constance  the  majority 
were  ardent  and  severe ;  the  representa- 
tives of  the  French,  German,  and  Endiah 
churches  met  with  a  determined  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  not  always  unsuccessful   • 
resolution  to  assert  their  ecclesiastical 
liberties.     They  appointed  a  committee 
of  reformation,  whose  recommendations, 
if  carried  into  effect,  would  have  annilu- 
lated  ahfnost  entirely  that  artfully  con- 
structed machinery  by  which  Rome  had 
absorbed  so  much  of  the  revenues  and 
patronage  of  the  church.    But  men  in- 
terested in  perpetuating  these  abuses,  es- 
pecially the  cardinals,' improved  the  ad- 
vantages which  a  skilful  government  al- 
ways enjoys  in  playing  against  a  popular 
assembly.    They  availed  themseiv^  of 
the  jealousies  arising  out  of  the  division 
of  the  council  into  nations,  which  exteri- 
or political  circumstances  had  enhanced. 
France,  then  at  war  with  England,  whose 
pretensions  to  be  counted  as  a  fourth  nar 
tion  she  had  warmly  disputed,  and  not 
well  disposed  towards  the  Emperor  Si- 
gismund,  joined  with  the  Italians  against 
the  English  and  German  members  of  the 
council  in  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impo^ 
tance,  the  immediate  election  of  a  pope 
before  the  articles  of  reformation  sboud 
be  finally  concluded.    These  two  nations, 
in  return,  united  with    the   Italians  to 
choose  the  Cardinal  Colonna,  against  the 
advice  of  the  French  divines,  who  objed- 
ed  to  any  member  of  the  sacred  college. 
The  court  of  Rome  were  gainers  in  boih 
questions.    Martin   V.,    the   new  pope, 
soon  evinced  his  determination  to  elude 
any  substantial  reform.     After  publishing 
a*  few  constitutions  tending  to  redress 
some  of  the  abuses  that  had  arisen  during 
the  schism,  he  contrived  to  make  separate 
conventions  with  the  several  nations,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  dissolved  the  council.1 
By  one  of  the  decrees  passed  at  Con 
stance,  another  general  councU  was  to  be 

*  Lenfant,  Hist,  du  Concile  de  Pia^^  passim. 
Crevier,  ViUaret,  Schmidt,  Collier. 

t  lyenfant,  Concile  de  Constance.  The  copioot- 
ness  as  well  as  impartiality  of  this  work  justly  Ttn- 
der-it  an  almost  exclusive  authority.  Cien^- 
(Hist,  de  rUDiversit6  de  Paris,  t.  iii.)  has  givsa  a 
good  abridgment ;  and  Schmidt  (Hut.  das  4llt 
mands,  »  ▼.)  is  worthy  of  attention. 
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ftssembled  in  five  years,  a  second  at  the 
end  of  seven  more,  and  from  that  time  a 
mmilar  representation  of  the  church  was 
to  meet  every  ten  vears.    Martin  V.  ac- 
cordingly convoked  a  council  at  Pavia, 
which,  on  account  of  the  plague,  was 
transferred  to  Siena ;  but  nothing  of  im- 
portance was  transacted  by  this  assem- 
QfBMitt.  Wy.*    [A.  D.   1433.]  That  which 
he  summoned  seven  years  after- 
ward to  the  city  of  Basle  had  very  differ- 
ent results.    The  pope,  dying  before  the 
meeting  of  this  council,  was  succeeded 
by  Eugenius  IV.,  who,  anticipating  the 
spirit  of  its  discussions,  attempted  to 
crash  its  independence  in  the  outset  by 
transferring  the  place  of  session  to  an 
Italian  city.    No  point  was  reckoned  so 
material   in   the    contest   between  the 
popes  and  reformers,  as  whether  a  coun- 
cil should  sit  in  Italy  or  beyond  the  Alps. 
The  council  of  Basle  began,  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, in  opeii  enmity  to  the  court  of 
Rome.    Eugenius,  after   several   years 
had  elapsed  in  more  or  less  hostile  dis- 
cussions, exerted  his  prerogative  of  remo- 
ving the  assembly  to  Ferrara,  and  from 
thence  to  Florence.     For  this  he  had  a 
specious  pretext  in  the  negotiation,  then 
apparently  tending  to  a  prosperous  issue, 
for  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  church ;  a 
triumph,  however  transitory,  of  which  his 
council  at  Florence  obtained  the  glory. 
Ch)  the  other  hand,  the  assembly  at  Basle, 
Aough  much  weakened  by  the  defection 
of  those  who  adhered  to  Eugenius,  enter- 
ed into  compacts  with  the  Bohemian  in- 
surgents more  essential  to  the  interests 
of  the  church  than  any  union  with  the 
Greeks,  and  completed  the  work  begun 
at  Constance  by  abolishing  the  annates, 
the  reservations  of  benefices,  and  other 
abuses  of  papal  authority..    In  this  it  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  most  princes ; 
but  when,  provoked  by  the  endeavours  of 
the  pope  to  frustrate  its  decrees,  it  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  suspend  and  even  to 
iepose  him,  neither  France  nor  Germany 
concurred  in  the  sentence.     Even   the 
council  of  Constance  had  not  absolutely 
ajsserted  a  right  of  deposing  a  lawful 
pope,  except  in  case  of  heresy,  though 
their  conduct  towards  John  could  not 
otherwise  be  justified.!     This  question 

*  Lenfant,  Oaerre  des  Hussites,  t.  i,  p.  223. 

f  The  coancil  of  Basle  endeaTOured  to  evade  this 
difficulty  by  declaring  Eugenius  a  relapsed  heretic 
•— Lenfant,  Guerre  des  Hussites,  t  ii.,  p.  98.  But 
•i  the  church  could  discover  no  heresy  in  his  disa- 
grvement  with  that  assemblv,  the  sentmice  of  de- 
yoeition  gained  Uttle  strength  b^  this  previous  de- 
cision.  The  bishops  were  unwilling  to  take  this 
wkAt  A  step  against  Engeniot ;  bat  the  minor  theo- 


indeed  of  ecclesiastical  puUic  law  i 
to  be  still  undecided.  The  fathers  of  Basle 
acted  however  with  greater  intrepidity 
than  discretion,  and  not  perhaps  sensible 
of  the  change  that  was  taking  place  in 
public  opinion,  raised  Amadeus,  a  retired 
duke  of  Savoy,  to  the  pontifical  dignity, 
by  the  name  of  Felix  V.  Thev  thus  re- 
newed the  schism,  and  divided  the  obe- 
dience of  the  Catholic  church  for  a  few 
years.  The  empire,  however,  as  well  as 
France,  observed  a  singular  and  not  very 
consistent  neutrality  respecting  Eugenius 
as  lawful  pope,  and  the  assembly  at  Basle 
as  a  genersd  council.  England  warmly 
supported  Eugenius,  and  even  adhered 
to  his  council  at  Florence;  Aragon  and 
some  countries  of  smaller  note  acknowl- 
edged Felix.  But  the  partisans  of  Basle 
became  every  year  weaker ;  and  Nicolas 
v.,  the  successor  of  Eugenius,  found  no 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  cession  of 
Felix,  and  terminating  this  schism.  This 
victory  of  the  court  of  Rome  over  the 
council  of  Basle  nearly  counterbalanced 
the  disadvantageous  events  at  Constance, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  project  of  fixing 
permanent  limitations  upon  the  head  of 
the  ehurch  by  means  of  general  coun^ 
cils.  Though  the  decree  that  prescribed 
the  convocation  of  a, council  every  ten 
years  was  still  unrepealed,  no  absolute 
monarchs  have  ever  more  dreaded  to 
•meet  the  representatives  of  their  people, 
than  the  Roman  pontiffs  have  abhorred 
the  name  of  those  ecclesiastical  synods ; 
once  alone,  and  that  with  the  utmost  re- 
luctance, has  the  CathoUc  church  been 
convoked  since  the  council  of  Basle ;  but 
the  famous  assembly  to  which  I  allude 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  pres- 
ent undertaking.* 

It  is  a  natural  subject  of  speculation, 
what  would  have  been  the  efiects  of  these 
universal  councils,  which  were  so  popu- 
lar in  the  fifteenth  centqwi  if  the  decree 
passed  at  Constance  fo^heir  periodical 
assembly  had  been  regularly  observed  t 
Many  Catholic  Mrriters,  of  the  moderate 
or  cisalpine  school,  have  lamented  their 
disuse,  and  ascribed  to  it  that  irreparable 


logians,  the  democracy  of  the  Catholic  church, 
whose  right  of  sufifrage  seems  rather  an  anomalous 
infringement  of  episcopal  authority,  pressed  it  with 
much  heat  and  rashness.  See  a  curious  passage 
on  this  subject  in  a  speech  of  the  Cardinal  of  Aries. 
— Lenfant,  t.  ii.,  p.  225. 

*  There  is  not,  I  believe,  any  sufficient  history  ci 
the  council  of  Basle.  Lenfant  designed  to  write  it 
from  the  original  acts,  but,  finding  his  health  de 
cline,  intermixed  some  rather  imperfect  notices  of 
its  transactions  with  his  history  of  the  Hussite  wai* 
which  is  commonly  quoted  under  the  title  of  His- 
tory of  the  Council  of  Basle.  Schmidt  CrevitT 
Villaret,  are  still  mv  other  iut>  irities. 
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bvMch  whioh  the  RefonnmtioQ  has  made 
in  the  fabric  of  their  church.  But  there 
ia  almost  an  abaurdity  in  conceiving  their 
permanent  existence.  What  chjrmistry 
ctottld  have  kept  united  such  heterogene- 
ous masses,  furnished  with  every  prin 
ciple  of  mutual  repulsion !  Even  in  early 
times,  when  councils,  though  nominally 
general,  were  composed  of  the  subiects 
of  the  Roman  empire,  they  had  been 
marked  by  violence  and  contradiction: 
what  then  coukl  have  been  expected 
from  the  delegates  of  independent  king- 
doms, whose  ecclesiastical  polity,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  spiritual  unity 
of  the  church,  had  long  been  far  too  inti- 
mately blended  with  that  of  the  state,  to 
admit  of  any  general  control  without  its 
assent!  Nor,  beyond  the  zeal,  unques- 
tionably sincere,  which  animated  their 
members,  especially  at  Basle,  for  the  ab- 
olition of  papal  abuses,  is  there  any  thing 
to  praise  in  their  conduct,  or  to  regret 
in  their  cessation.  The  statesman,  who 
dreaded  the  encroachments  of  priests  upon 
the  civil  government,  the  Christian,  who 
panted  to  see  his  rites  and  faith  purified 
»:om  the  corruption  of  ages,  found  no 
hope  of  improvement  in  these  councils. 
They  took  upon  themselves  the  preten- 
tions of  the  popoQ  whom  they  attempt- 
ed to  supersede.  By  a  decree  of  the  fa- 
thers at  Constance,  all  persons,  including 
princes,  who  should  oppose  any  obstacle 
to  a  joume^r  undertaken  bjr  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  in  order  to  obtain  the  cession 
of  Benedict,  are  declared  excommuni- 
cated, and  deprived  of  their  dignities, 
whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical.  *  Their 
condemnation  of  Hues  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  and  the  scandalous  breach  of 
faith  which  they  induced  Sigismund  to 
commit  on  that  occasion,  are  notorious. 
But  perhaps  it  is  not  equally  so,  that  this 
celebratea  assembly  recognised  by  a 
■olenm  decre^tpvthe  flagitious  principle 
which  it  had  practised,  declanng  that 
Hnss  was  unworthy,  through  his  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  heresy,  of  any  priv^ 
lege ;  nor  ought  anv  faith  or  promise  to 
be  kept  with  him,  by  natural,  divine,  or 
human  law,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion.f    It  will  be  easy  to  esti- 

*  Lenfant,  t.  i.,  p.  439. 

t  Nee  ali<iaa  uoi  fides  aut  promissio,  de  jare 
naturali,  divino,  at  bamano  fiierit  in  prejudicium 
CaUiolicn  fidei  obeerranda.— LenfiuU,  t.  i.,  p.  491. 

This  propoeition  is  the  great  disgrace  of  the 
GODDcil  in  the  affair  of  Hues.  But  the  violation 
of  his  safe-conduct  being  a  £unous  event  in  eccle- 
siast  cal  history,  and  which  has  been  very  much 
"•puted  with  some  degree  of  erroneous  statement 
on  both  sides,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  briefly  an 
nnpsrtial  summary.    1.  Hoss  came  to  Ck)ostance 


mate  the  claims  of  this  congress  of  theo- 
logians  to  our  veneration,  and  to  weigh  Um 
retrenchment  of  a  few  abuses  against  the 
formal  sanction  of  an  atrocious  maxim. 
It  was  not,  however,  necessary  for  anv 
government  of  tolerable  energy  to  seel 
the  reform  of  those  abuses  which  affected 
the  independence  of  national  churcheSi 
and  the  mteffrity  of  their  regular  disci- 
pline,  at  the  bands  of  a  general  council 
Whatever  difficulty  there  might  be  in 
overturning  the  principles  founded  on  the 
decretals  of  Isidore,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
prescription  of  many  centuries,  the  more 
flagrant  encroachments  of  papal  tyranny 
were  fresh  innovations,  some  within  die 
actual  generation,  others  easily  to  be 
traced  up,  and  continually  disputed.   The 
principal  European  nations  determined, 
with  diflerent  degrees  indeed  of  energy, 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  despotism 
of  Rome.    In  this  resistance  England 
was  not  only  the  first  engaged,  but  the 
most  consistent ;  her  free  paniament  pre- 
venting, as  fax  as  the  times  permitted 
that  wavering  policy  to  which  a  court  is 
liable.    We  have  already  seen  that  a 
foundation  was  laid  in  the  statute  of  pro- 
visors  under  Edward  III.     In  the  next 
reign,  many  other  measures  tending  to 
repress  the  interference  of  Rome  were 
adopted ;  especially  the  great  sutute  of 
premunire,  which  subjects  all  persona 
bringing  papal  bulls  for  translation  of 
bishops  and  other  enumerated  purposes 
into  the  kingdom  to  the   penalties  of 


with  a  safe-conduct  of  the  emperor,  werj  loossi) 
worded,  and  not  directed  to  any  indiTidiiali.— 
Lenfant,  t.  i,  p.  69.  2.  This  pass,  bowoTer,  was 
binding  upon  the  emperor  himself,  and  was  so 
considerea  by  him,  when  he  remonstrated  againit 
the  arrest  of  Huss. — Id.,  p.  73,  63.  3.  It  was  DOt 
binding  on  the  council,  woo  poaaessed  no  ttmf^ 
ral  power,  but  bad  a  right  to  decide  upoo  the  ^jwa* 
tion  of  heresy.  4.  It  is  not  maniiiMt  by  what  dvil 
authority  Hoss  was  arrested,  nor  can  I  determine 
how  fisr  the  imperial  safe-conduct  was  a  legal  pr(^ 
tection  within  the  city  of  Constance.  5.  8igii> 
mund  was  persuaded  to  acquiesce  in  the  capital 
punishment  of  Huss,  and  even  to  make  it  bis  own. 
act  (Lenfant,  p.  409);  by  which  he  manifestly 
broke  his  engagement  6.  It  ia  evident  that  in 
this  he  acted  by  the  advice  and  sanction  of  tht 
council,  who  thus  became  arceesary  to  the  guilt 
of  his  treachery. 

The  great  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  storr  of 
John  Huss*s  condemnation  is,  that  no  breach  of 
faith  can  be  excused  by  our  opinion  of  ill  desert  ia 
the  party,  or  by  a  narrow  inteipretation  of  oar  own 
engagements.  Every  cspituLtion  ought  to  be  con 
strued  favourably  for  the  weaker  aide.  In  such 
cases  it  is  empnatically  true,  that  if  the  letter 
killeth,  the  spirit  should  give  life. 

Gerson,  the  most  eminent  theologian  of  hit  igs« 
and  the  coryphcus  of  the  party  t&  opposed  ths 
transalpine  principles,  was  deeply  concerxisd  is 
this  atrocious  hum  eas.~^revier.  |».  4  9 
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forfehore  aod  perpetual  hnprisoiiment.* 
This  act  received,  and  prolMU)l3r  was  de- 
signed to  receive,  a  larger  interpretation 
than  its  language  appears  to  warrant. 
Combined  with  the  statute  of  provisors, 
it  put  a  stop  to  the  pope^s  usurpation  of 
patronage,  which  had  empovenshed  the 
ehorch  and  kingdom  of  England  for  nearly 
two  centuries.    Several  attempts  were 
made  to  overthrow  these  enactments; 
tke  first  parliament  of  Henry  IV.  gave  a 
very  large  power  to  the  king  over  the 
statute  of  provisors,  enabling  him  even 
to  annul  it  at  his  pleasure.f    This,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  in  the  statute-book. 
Henry,  indeed,  tike  his  predecessors,  ex- 
ercised rather  largely  his  prerogative  of 
dbpensing  with  the  law  against  papal 
Dfovisions;   a  prerogative  which,  as  to 
Uiis  point,  was  itself  taken  away  by  an 
act  of  his  own,  and  another  of  his  son 
Henry  V.J    But  the  statute  always  stood 
unrepealed ;  and  it  is  a  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
l^islature,  that  in  the  concordat  made 
by  Martin  V.  at  the  council  of  Constance 
with  the  English  nation,  we  find  no  men- 
tion of  reservation  of  benefices,  of  anna- 
tes, and  the  other  principal  grievances 
of  that  age  ;^  our  ancestors  di£laining  to 
accept  by  compromise  with  the  pope  any 
modification  or  even  confirmation  of  their 
statute  law.    They  had  already  restrain- 
ed another  flagrant  abuse,  the  increase 
of  first  fruits  by  Boniface  IX. ;  an  act  of 
Henry  IV.  forbidding  any  greater  sum  to 
be  piud  on  that  account  than  had  been 
formerly  accustomed.! 

It  will  appear  evident  to  every  person 
inflaenee  of  acquainted  with  the  contempo- 
Wieiiflb't  rary  historians  and  the  pro- 
utnetM.  ceedings  of  parliament,  that  be- 
sides partaking  in  the  general  resentment 
of  Europe  against  the  papal  court,  Eng- 
land was  under  the  influence  of  a  pecu- 
liar hostility  to  the  clergy,  arising  from 
the  dissemination  of' the  principles  of 
Wicliffe.^  All  ecclesiastical  possessions 
were  marked  for  spoliation  by  the  systein 

♦  16  Ric.  II.,  c.  5. 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iil,  p.  428. 

J  7  H.  I  v.,  c.  8 ;  3  H.  V.,  c.  4.  Martin  V.  pub- 
li^ed  an  angry  bull  against  the  '*  execrable  stat- 
ute** of  premunire,  enjoining  Archbishop  Chiche- 
lef  to  procure  its  repeaL-^ollier,  p.  653.  Chi- 
cbeley  did  alt  in  his  power ;  but  the  commons  were 
«tways  inexorable  on  this  head,  p.  636:  and  the 
srchbisbo|r  even  incurred  Martin's  resentment  by 
|^_  Witkms,  Conciha,  t.  iii.,  p.  483. 

4  Lenfant,  t.  iL,  p.  444.  ||  6  H.  IV.,  c.  1. 

^  See,  among  many  other  passages,  the  articles 
exhibited  by  the  Lollards  to  parliament  against  the 
olergy,  m  1394.  Collier  gives  the  substance  of 
litem,  and  they  are  noticed  by  Henry :  but  they 
mM9  ftt  ftiU  length  in  Wilkins,  t.  iii.,  p.  221. 


of  this  reformer ;  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons more  than  once  endeavoured  to 
carry  it  into  eflect,  pressing  Henry  IV 
to  seize  the  temporalities  of  the  church 
for  public  exigences.*  This  recommend- 
ation, besides  its  injustice,  was  not  likely 
to  move  Henry,  whose  policy  had  been 
to  sustain  the  prelacy  a^nst  their  new 
adversaries.  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
was  kept  in  better  control  than  former- 
ly by  the  judges  of  common  law,  who, 
through  rather  a  strained  construction  of 
the  statute  of  premunire,  extended  its 
penalties  to  the  spiritual  courts  when 
they  transgressed  their  limits. f  The 
privilege  of  cleigy  in  criminal  cases  still 
remained ;  but  it  was  acknowledged  not 
to  comprehend  high  treason.^ 

Germany,  as  well  as  Euffland,  was  dis- 
appointed of  her  hopes  of  gen-  concordats 
eral  reformation  by  the  Ituian  ofAacbaf. 
party  at  Constance ;  but  she  did  f^^^m- 
not  supply  the  want  of  the  council's  de- 
crees with  sufficient  decision.  A  con- 
cordat with  Martin  V.  left  the  pope  in 
possession  of  too  great  a  part  of  his  re- 
cent usurpations.^  This,  however,  was 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Germany,  which 
called  for  a  more  thorough  reform  with 
all  the  national  roughness  and  honesty. 
The  diet  of  Mentz,  during  the  continuance 

•Walsingham,p.371,379.  Rot. Pari.,  11  H.I V., 
vol.  iil,  p.  645.  The  remarkable  circumstances 
detailed  by  Walsingbam  in  the  former  passage  are 
not  corrol)orated  by  any  thing  in  the  records.  But 
as  it  is  unlikely  that  so  particular  a  narrative 
should  have  no  foundation,  Hume  has  plausibly 
conjectured  that  the  roll  has  been  wilfully  mutila 
ted.  As  this  suspicion  occurs  in  other  instances, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain,  by  exaraiiiatiou 
of  the  original  rolls,  whether  they  bear  any  exter- 
nal marks  of  injury.  The  mutilators,  however,  if 
such  there  were,  have  left  a  great  deal.  The  rolls 
of  Henry  IV.  and  V.*s  parliaments  are  quite  full  of 
petitions  against  the  clergy. 

t  3  Inst,  p.  121.    Collier,  vol.  I.  p.  668. 

X  2  Inst.,  p.  634,  where  several  instances  of  priests 
executed  for  coining  and  other  Heasons  are  addu* 
ced.  And  this  may  ftlso  be  infer*d  from  35  E.  III., 
Stat.  3,  c.  4 ;  and  from  4  H.  IV.,  c.  3.  Indeed,  the 
benefit  of  ctargy  has  never  been  taken  away  by 
statute  from  biih  treason.  This  renders  it  improb- 
able that  Chief-justice  Oascoyne  should,  as  Carte 
tells  us,  vol.  ii.,  p.  664,  have  refused  to  try  Arch- 
bishop Scrope  for  treason,  on  the  ground  that  no 
one  could  lawfully  sit  in  judgment  on  a  bishop  foi 
his  life.  Whether  he  might  have  declined  to  try 
him  as  a  peer,  is  another  question.  The  pope  px 
communicated  all  who  were  concerned  in  scrope'i 
death,  and  it  cost  Henry  a  large  sum  to  obtain  ab 
solution.  But  Boniface  IX.  was  no  arbiter  of  thr 
English  law.  Edward  IV.  granted  a  strange  cliar 
ter  to  the  clergjr,  not  onlv  dispensing  with  the  stat 
utes  of  premunire,  but  absolutely  exempting  then. 
from  temporal  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  treason  a* 
well  as  felony.— Wilkins,  Concilia,  t  iii.,  p.  5S3 
Collier,  p.  678.  This,  however,  being  an  illega 
grant,  took  no  effe  t,  at  least  after  his  death. 

§  Len&nt,  t.  it.,  y.  428.    Schmidt,  t.  v .  j    131 
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of  the  council  of  Bade,  adopted  all  thoee 
regulations  hostile  to  the  papal  interests 
which  occasioned  the  deadly  quarrel  be- 
tween that  assembly  and  the  court  of 
Rome.*  But  the  German  empire  was  be- 
trayed by  Frederick  III.,  and  deceived 
by  an  accomplished  but  profligate  states- 
man, his  secretary,  iEneas  Sylvius.  Fresh 
concordats,  settled  at  Aschaffenburg,  in 
1448,  nearly  upon  the  footing  of  those 
concluded  with  Martin  V.,  surrendered 
great  part  of  the  independence  for  which 
Germany  had  contended.  The  pope  re- 
tained his  annates,  or  at  least  a  sort  of 
tax  in  their  place ;  and  instead  of  reserv- 
ing benefices  arbitrarily,  he  obtained  the 
positive  right  of  collation  during  six  hi- 
ternate  months  of  every  year.  Bpisco- 
pal  elections  were  freely  restored  to  the 
chapters,  except  in  case  of  translation, 
when  the  pope  stiU  continued  to  nomi- 
nate ;  as  he  did  also,  if  any  person,  ca- 
nonically  unfit,  were  presented  to  him 
for  confirmation.t  Sucn  is  the  concordat 
of  Aschaffenburg,  by  which  the  Catholic 
principalities  of  the  empire  have  always 
been  governed,  though  reluctantly  ac- 
quiescing in  its  disadvantageous  provis- 
ions. Rome,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  not  satisfied  with  the 
terms  she  had  imposed,  is  said  to  have 
continually  encroached  upon  the  right  of 
election.|  But  she  purchased  too  dearly 
her  triumph  over  the  weakness  of  Fred- 
erick III.,  and  the  hundred  grievances  of 
Germany,  presented  to  Adnan  VI.  by  the 
diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1522,  manifested 
the  workings  of  a  long-treasured  resent- 
ment, that  had  made  straight  the  path 
before  the  Saxon  reformer. 
I  have  already  taken  notice  that  the 
Castilian  church  was  in  the  first 
cnSch^"  *g68  of  that  monarchy  nearly  in- 
menta  on  dependent  of  Rome.  But,  after 
gJJ5^®f  many  gradual  encroachments,  the 
code  of  laws  promulgated  by  Al- 
fonso X.  had  Incorporated  a  great  part 
of  the  decretals,  and  thus  given  the  papal 


*  Schmidt,  t.  v.,  p.  221.    Lenfant 

\  Schmidt,  t.  ▼.,  p.  250;  t.  vi.,  p.  94,  &c.  He 
observes  that  there  is  three  times  as  much  money 
at  present  as  in  the  fifteenth  centary ;  if,  therefore, 
the  annates  are  now  felt  as  a  burden,  what  must 
they  have  been  ?  p.  1 13.  To  this  Rome  would  an- 
swer :  if  the  annates  were  bat  sufficient  for  the 
pope's  maintenance  at  that  time,  what  must  they 
nenow? 

t  Schmidt,  p.  98.  iEneas  Sylvius,  Epist.  369 
and  371 ;  and  l)e  Moribus  Germanorum,  p.  1041, 
1061.  Several  little  disputes  with  the  pope  indi- 
cate the  spirit  that  was  fermenting  in  Germany 
throughout  the  fifteenth  century.  But  this  is  the 
proper  subject  of  a  more  detailed  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  should  form  an  intr  duction  to  that  of 
the  Reformation. 


jurtspradence  an  authority  which  it  iio% 
where  else  possessed  in  nAtional  tiiba- 
nals.*    That   richly-endowed  hierarchy 
was  a  tempting  spoil.    The  popes  filled 
up  its  benences  bv  means  of  expectatives 
and  reserves  with  their  own  Italian  de- 
pendants.   We  find  the  cortes  of  Palen- 
cia,  in  1388,  complaining  that  strangers 
are  beneficed  in  Castile,  through  whicU 
the  churches  are  ill  supplied,  and  native 
scholars  cannot   be  provided,  and  re^ 
questing;  the  king  to  take  such  measures 
in  relation  to  this  as  the  kings  of  France, 
Aragon,  and  Navarre,  who  do  not  permit 
any  but  natives  to  hold  benefices  in  their 
kingdoms.    The  king  answered  to  this 
petition  that  he  would  use  his  endeavours 
lo  that  end.f    And  this  is  expressed  with 
greater  warmth  by  a  cortes  of  1473,*  who 
declare  it  to  be  the  custom  of  all  Chris- 
tian nations  that  foreigners  should  not  be 
promoted  to  benefices,  urging  the  dis- 
couragement of  native  learning,  the  de- 
cay of  charity,  the  bad  performance  of  re- 
ligious rites,  and  other  evils  arising  from 
the  nonresidence  of  beneficed  priests, 
and  request  the  king  to  notify  to  the  court 
of  Rome  that  no  exj^ctative  or  provis- 
ion in  favour  of  foreigners  can  be  receiv- 
ed in  future.]:    This  petition  seems  to 
have  passed  into  a  law ;  but  I  am  ignorant 
of  the  consequences.     Spain  certainly 
took  an  active  part  in  restraining  the 
abuses  of  pontifical  authority  at  the  coun- 
cils of  Constance  and  Basle ;  to  which  1 
might  add  the  name  of  Trent,  if  that  as- 
sembly were  not  beyond  iny  province. 

France,  dissatisfied  with  the  abortive 
termination  of  her  exertions  du-  checks  oa 
ring  the  schism,  rejected  the  con-  papal  a«* 
cordatoffered  by  Martin  v.,  which  jboniy  ia 
held  out  but  a  promise  of  im-  ™*** 
perfect  reformation.^  She  sufifered  in 
consequence  the  papal  exactions  for  some 
years,  till  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Basle  prompted  her  to  more  vigort)us  ef- 
forts for  independence,  and  Charles  Vll. 
enacted  the  famous  Pragmatic  Sanction 
of  Bourges.g  This  has  been  deemed  a 
sort  of  Magna  Charta  of  the  Gallican 
church :  for  though  the  law  was  speedily 
abrogated,  its  principle  has  remaned  ^xed 
as  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  liberties. 
By  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  a  general 
council  was  declared  superior  to  the  pope 


*  Marina,  Ensayo  Historico-Critico,  c.  320^  4b& 

i  Idem,  Teoria  de  las  Cortes»  t.  iii.,  p.  126. 

t  Idem,  t.  u.,  p.  36i.  Manana,  Hwl.  Hinn. 
L  XIX.,  c.  1. 

6  Villar«t,  t.  xv.,  p.  12e. 

(I  Idem,  p.  263.  Hist  du  Droit  PubUc  Ec  M. 
Fran9ois,  U  ii.,  p.  234.  Fleiiry,  Institutions  an  Dnk. 
Crerier,  t.  !▼.,  p.  100.  Pasouier,  lUchercbaa  de  l» 
France,  L  iii.,  c.  27 
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6lectioii8  of  bidiops  were  made  free  from 
all  control;  mandate  or  grante  in  ex- 
pectancy, and  reservations  of  benefices 
were  taken  away;  first  fruits  were  abol- 
iefaed.    Tbis  defalcation  of  wealth,  which 
had  now  become  dearer  than  power, 
could  not  be  patiently  borne  at  Rome. 
Pius  11.,  the  same  iEneas  Sylvius  who 
had  sold  himself  to  oppose  the  council 
of  Basle,  in  whose  service  he  had  been 
originally  distinguished,  used  every  en- 
deavour to  procure  the  repeal  of  this  or- 
dinance.   With  Charles  Yll.  he  had  no 
success;  but  Louis  XL,  partly  out  of 
blind   hatred   to  his  father's   memory, 
partly  from  a  delusive  expectation  that 
the  pope  would  support  the  Angevin  fac- 
tion in  Naples,  repealed  the  Pragmatic' 
Sanction.*    Tnis  may  be  added  to  other 
proofs  that  Louis  XL,  even  according  to 
the  measures  of  woildly  wisdom,  was 
not  a  wise  politician.    His  people  judged 
from  better  feelings;  the  parhament  of 
Paris  constantly  refused  to  enregister  the 
revocation  of  that  favourite  law,  and  it 
continued  in  many  respects  to  be  acted 
upon  until  the  reign  of  Francis  I.f    At 
the  States-General  of  Tours,  in  1464,  the 
inferior  clergy,  seconded  by  the  two  other 
orders,  earnestly  reauested  that  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  might  be  confirmed ;  but 
the  prelates  were  timid  or  corrupt,  and 
the  Regent  Anne  was  unwilling  to  risk  a 
quarrel  with  the  Holy  See.J    This  un- 
settled  state  continued,  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  neither  quite  enforced  nor  quite 
repealed,  till  Francis  L,  having  accom- 
modated the  difi*erences  of  his  predeces- 
sor with  Rome,  agreed  upon  a  final  con- 
cordat with  Leo  X.,  the  treaty  that  sub- 
sisted for  almost  three  centuries  between 
the  papacy  and  the  kingdom  of  France.^ 
Instead  of  capitular  election  or  papal  pro- 
vision, a  new  method  was  devised  for 
filling  the  vacancies  of  episcopal  sees. 
The  king  was  to  nominate  a  fit  person, 
whom  the  pope  was  to  collate.    The 
one  obtained  an  essential  patronage,  the 
other  preserved  his  theotetical  suprem- 
acy.   Annates  were  restored  to  the  pope ; 
a  concession  of  great  importance.    He 
grave  up  his  indefinite  prerogative  of  re- 
serving benefices,  and  received  only  a 
small  stipulated  patronage.    This  con- 
Tention  met  with  strenuous  opposition  in 
l^nce ;  the  parliament  of  Paris  yielded 

•  Villaret  wad  Gamier,  t.  xri.  Crevier,  t.  it.,  p. 
«5«.  2T4. 

t  Oainier,  t.  xri.,  p.  432 ;  t.  xtu.,  p.  222,  et  alibi. 
Owrier,  t.  !▼.,  p.  318,  et  alibi. 

X  Ganner,  t.  ziz.,  p.  216  and  321. 

\  Idem,  t  zxiti.,  p.  151.  Hist,  du  Droit  Pablic 
TS^e\69.  Fr.,  t.  il,  p.  243  Fleary,  Institutions  au 
l>ioil^  t  .,  p.  107 


only  to  force ;  the  unirersity  hardly  stop- 
ped short  of  sedition ;  the  zealous  Gam- 
cans  have  ever  since  deplored  it  as  a 
fatal  wound  to  their  liberties.  There  is 
much  exaggeration  in  this,  as  far  as  the 
relation  of  the  Galilean  church  to  Rome 
is  concerned;  but  the  royal  nomination 
to  bishoprics  impaired  of  course  the  in- 
dependence of  the  hierarchy.  Whether 
this  prerogative  of  the  crown  were  upon 
the  whole  beneficial  to  France,  is  a  prob- 
lem that  I  cannot  affect  to  solve ;  in  this 
country  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
capitular  elections,  which  the  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.  had  reduced  to  a  name, 
would  long  since  have  degenerated  into 
the  corruption  of  close  boroughs;  but 
the  citcumstahces  of  the  Gallican  estab- 
lishment may  not  have  been  entirely  sim- 
ilar, and  the  question  opens  a  variety  of 
considerations  that  do  not  belong  to  my 
present  subject. 

From  the  principles  established  during 
the  schism,  ^md  in  the  Pragmatic  uy^^^^ 
Sanction  of  Bourges,  arose  the  oftbe 
far-famed  liberties  of  the  Gallican  ^j**"*?* 
church,  which  honourably  distin-  *  ^^ 
guished  her  from  other  members  of  the 
Roman  communion.  These  have  been 
referred  by  French  writers  to  a  much  ear- 
lier era;  but,  except  so  far  as  that  coun- 
try participated  in  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical independence  of  all  Europe,  before 
the  papal  encroachments  had  subverted 
it,  I  do  not  see  that  they  can  be  properly 
traced  above  the  fifteenth  century.  Nor 
had  they  acauired,  even  at  the  expiration 
of  that  age,  the  precision  and  consistency 
which  was  given  in  later  times  by  the 
constant  spirit  of  the  parliaments  and 
universities,  as  well  as  by  the  best  ec- 
clesiastical authors,  with  little  assistance 
from  the  crown,  which,  except  in  a  few 
periods  o(  disagreement  with  Rome,  has 
rather  been  disposed  to  restrain  the  more 
zealous  Gallicans.  Thes&liberties,  there- 
fore, do  not  strictly  fall  within  my  limits ; 
and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that 
they  depended  upon  two  maxims;  one, 
that  the  pope  does  not  possess  any  direct 
or  indirect  temporal  authority ;  the  other, 
that  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  can  only  be 
exercised  in  conformity  with  such  parts 
of  the  canon  law  as  are  received  by  the 
kingdom  of  France.  Hence  the  Gallican 
church  rejected  a  great  part  of  the  Sext 
and  Clementines,  and  paid  httle  regard  to 
modern  papal  bulls,  which  in  fact  obtain- 
ed validity  only  by  the  king's  approba- 
tion.* 


*  Fleury,  Institutions  an  Droit,  t  ii.,  p.  226, 6ic., 
and  Discours  sur  les  Liberies  de  I'Eglise  Galii 
cane.    The  last  editors  of  this  dissertation  go  ht 
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The  poHtiflcal  umarpatiops  which  were 

Bedesiaatieai  tfaos  restrained,  affected,  at 
jwMiciioii  least  in  their  direct  operation, 
iMumioed.  ^^^^^  ^^  church  than  the 
state ;  and  temporal  governments  would 
onljr  have  been  half  emancipated,  if  their 
national  hierarchies  had  preserved  their 
enormous  jurisdiction .*  England,  in  this 
also,  began  the  work,  and  had  made  a 
considerable  progress,  while  the  mistaken 
piety  or  pohcy  of  Louis  IX.  and  his  suc- 
cessors had  laid  France  open  to  vast  en- 
croachments. The  first  method  adopted 
in  order  to  check  them  was  rude  enough ; 
by  seizing  the  bishop's  effects  when  he 
exceecjed  his  jurisdiction. f  This  jurisdic- 
tion, according  to  the  construction  of 
churchmen,  became  perpetually  larger: 
even  the  reforaung  council  of  CJonstance 
give  an  enumeration  of  ecclesiastical 
causes  far  beyond  the  limits  acknowledg- 
ed in  England,  or  perhaps  in  France.^ 
But  the  parliament  of  Paris,  instituted  in 
1304,  f^ually  established  a^paramouat 
authority  over  ecclesiastical' as  well  as 
civil  tribunals.  Their  progress  was  in- 
deed very  slow.  At  a  famous  assembly 
in  1389  before  Philip  of  Yalois,  his  advo- 
cate-general, Peter  de  Cugnieres,  pro- 
nounced a  long  harangue  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  spiritual  jurisdiction.  This  is  a 
curious  lllostration  of  that  branch  of  legal 
and  ecclesiastical  history.     It  was  an- 

bejond  Fleury,  and  perhaps  reach  the  utmost  point 
in  limitinc  the  papal  authority  which  a  sincere 
member  of  that  communion  can  attain.— See  notes, 
p.  417  and  445. 

*  It  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  that  ecden- 
aatical,  and  not  merely  papal,  encroachments  are 
what  civil  governments  and  the  laity  in  general 
have  had  to  resist ;  a  point  which  some  very  zeal- 
ous opposers  of  Rome  have  been  willing  to  keep 
out  or  sight.  The  latter  arose  out  of  the  former, 
and,  perhaps,  were  in  some  respects  less  objection- 
able. But  the  true  enemy  is  what  are  called  High- 
church  principles ;  be  they  maintained  by  a  nope, 

bishop,  or  a  presbyter.  Thus  Archbishop  Strat- 
ford writes  to  Edward  III. :  Duo  sunt,  quibus  prin- 
cipaliterreffitur  mundus,  sacra  pontificalia  auctori- 
tas,  et  regalis  ordinata  potestas :  in  jquibus  est  pon- 
dus  tanto  gravius  et  suolimius  saceraotum,  quanto 
et  de  regibus  illi  in  divino  redditun  sunt  examine 
rationem :  et  ideo  scire  debet  regis  celsitudo  ex  il- 
lonrm  vos  dependere  judicio,  non  illos  ad  vestrsm 
diiigi  posse  voluntatem. — Wilkins,  Concilia,  t.  ii., 
p.  ^.  This  amazine  impudence  towards  such  a 
prince  as  Edward  did  not  succeed;  but  it  is  In- 
terestinff  to  follow  the  track  of  the  star  which  was 
now  rather  receding,  though  still  fierce. 

f  De  Marca,  De  ConcordantiA,  I.  iv..  c.  18. 

t  Id.,  c.  15.  Lenfant,  Qonc.  d^  Constance,  t.  ii., 
p.  .331.  De  Marca,  1.  iv.,  c.  15,  gives  us  passaees 
from  one  Durandus,  about  1309,  complaining  that 
the  lay  judges  invaded  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
and  reckoning  the  cases  subject  to  the  latter,  un- 
der which  he  includes  feudal  and  criminal  causes 
in  some  circ.:m8tances,  and  also  those  in  which 
the  temporal  judges  are  in  doubt ;  si  quid  ambigu- 
um  inter  iudices  s»culares  oriator 


swered  at  lar^  by  some  bishops,  and  the 
king  did  not  venture  to  take  any  active 
measures  at  that  time.*  Seyeral  regula- 
tions were  however  made  in  the  four* 
teenth  century,  which  took  away  the  ec- 
clesiastical cognizance  of  adultery,  of  tht 
execution  of  testaments,  and  other  causes 
which  had  been  claimed  by  the  clergy.^ 
Their  immunity  in  criminal  matters  was 
straitened  by  the  introduction  of  privilege4 
cases,  to  which  it  did  not  extend ;  suok 
as  treason,  murder,  robbery,  and  other 
heinous  offences.]:  The  parliament  began 
to  exercise  a  judicial  control-over  episco* 

Cal  courts.    It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
eginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ao* 
cording  to  the  best  writers,  that  it  devised 
lis  famous  form  of  procedure,  the  appeal 
because  of  abuse.^    This,  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  through  the  decline  of  eccle- 
siastical power,  not  only  proved  an  ef* 
fectual  burner  against  encroachments  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  but  drew  back  again 
to  the  lay  court  the  greater  part  of  those 
causes  which  by  prescription,  and  indeed 
by  law,  had  appertained  to  a  different  cog- 
nizance.   Thus  testamentary,  and  evea 
in  a  great  degree  matrimonial  causes, 
were  decided  by  the  parUament ;  and  ia 
many  other  matters,  that  body,  being  the 
iudge  of  its  own  competence,  narrowed, 
by  means  of  the  appeal  because  of  abuse, 
the  boimdaries  of  the  opposite  jurisdic- 
tion.!   This  remedial  process  appears  to 
have  been  more  extensively  applied  than 
our  English  writ  of  prohibition.  The  latter 
merely  restrains  the  interference  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  in  matters  which  the 
layr  has  not  committed  to  them.     But  the 
parhament  of  Paris  considered  itself,  1 
apprebend,  as  conservator  of  the  liberties 
and  discipline  of  the  Gallican  church ;  and 
interposed  the  appeal  because  of  abuse, 
whenever  the  spiritual  court,  even  in  its 
proper  province,  transgressed  the  canoni- 
cal rules  by  which  it  ought  to  be  govern 
edL5 

♦Velly,  t  viii.,p.  234.  Fleury,  Institutions,  t 
ii.,  p.  12.    Hist,  du  Droit  Eccl6s.  Fran^.,  t  ii.,  p.  86 

t  Villaret,  t  xi.,  p.  182. 

t  Fleury,  Institutions  au  Droit,  t.  ii,  p.  138.  In 
the  famous  case  of  Balue,  a  bishop  and  cardina], 
whom  Louis  XI.  detected  in  a  treasonable  intrigue, 


it  was  contended  by  the  king  that  he  had  a  right  to 
/      -^    ^ -      •    -k, 

330.  '  Balue  was  confined  for  many  yeaiis  in  asmsu 


)y  the       „  ^ 

punish  him  capitally.— Du  Clos,  Vie  de  Loum  XU, 
t.  L,  p.  422.    Gamier,  Hist,  de  France,  t  zvii.,  t 


iron  cage,  which  till  lately  was  shown  in  the  csstl« 
of  Itoches. 

^  Paaquier,  L  iii.,  c.  33.  Hist,  du  Droit  EceUs. 
Francis,  t  ii.,  p.  119.  Fleury,  Institutions  an 
Droit  EccUs.  Francois,  t  ii.,  p.  221.  De  Marca, 
De  Concordantil  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii,  I.  iv.,  c  19. 
The  last  author  seems  to  carry  ^  rather  higher. 

H  FleuiT,  Institutions,  t.  ii..  ^.  42,  &c. 

%  De  Marca,  De  Concordanua,  I.  iv.,  c .  9.    FMk 
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Wkilethebisliopsof  Room  were  loamg 
Dmub  of  ^^"^  general  influence  over  ^u- 
ft^  iDito-  rope,  thejr  did  not  gain  more  es- 
«Meia  lit-  timation  in  Italy.  It  is  indeed 
''*  a  problem  of  some  difficulty, 

whether   they   derived   any  substantial 
•df  antage  from  their  temporal  pnncipali- 
y.'   For  the  last  three  centuries,  it  has 
certainly  been  conducive  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  spiritual  supremacy,  which, 
in  the  complicated  relations  of  policy, 
%Hght  have  been  endangered  by  their  be- 
;omin^  the  subjects  of  any  particular 
•OTsreign.     But  I  doubt  whether  their 
real  authority  over  Christendom  in  the 
middle  ages  was  not  better  preserved  by 
a  state  of  nominal  dependance  upon  the 
empire,  without  much  efifective  control 
on  one  side,  or  many  temptations  to 
worldly  ambition  on  the  other.    That 
covetousness  of  temporal  sway  which, 
having  long  prompted  their  measures  of 
usurpation  and  foi^ry,  seemed,  from  the 
tuue  of  Innocent  III.  and  Nicolas  III., 
to  reap  its  gratification,  impaired  the 
more  essential  parts  of  the  papal  author- 
ity.   In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, the  popes  degraded  their  character 
by  too  much  anxiety  about  the  pohtics  of 
Italy.    The  veil  woven  by  religious  awe 
was  rent  asunder,  and  the  features  of  or- 
dinary ambition  appeared  without  dis- 
pfuise.    For  it  was  no  longer  that  maf^nif- 
K^nt  and  original  system  of   spiritual 
powet,  which  made  Gregory  VII.,  even 
m  exile,  a  rival  of  the  emperor,  which 
held  forth  redress  where  the  law  could 
not  protect,  and  punishment  where  it 
coula  not  chastise,  which  fell  in  some- 
times  with    superstitious    feeling,   and 
sometimes  with  political  interest.    Many 
might  believe  that  the  pope  could  depose 
a  schismatic  prince,  who  were  dis^sted 
at  his  attacking  an  unoffending  neighbour. 
As  the  cupidity  of  the  clergy  m  regard  to 
worldly  estate  had  lowered  their  charac- 
ter everywhere,  so  the  similar  conduct 
of  their  head  undermined  the  respect  felt 
for  him  in  Italy.    The  censures  of  the 
Church,  those  excommunications  and  in- 
terdicte  which  had  made  Europe  trem- 1 
ble,  became  gradually  despicable  as  well 
as  odious,  when  they  were  lavished  in 
every  squabble  for  territory  which  the 
pope  was  pleased  to  make  his  own.* 


ry,  I.  iL,  p.  284.  In  Spain,  even  now,  savs  De  M ar- 
ea, biahops  or  clerks  not  obeying  royal  mandate* 
that  inhibit  the  excesses  of  ecclesiastical  couru, 
are  expelled  from  the  kingdom  and  deprived  of  the 
rights  of  denizenship. 

•  In  1290.  Pisa  was  put  under  an  interdict  for 

baring  conferred  the  signiory  on  the  Count  of 

ICooiefeltro,  and  he  wa«  OTdered,  on  pain  of  ezcom- 

icatioD,  to  lay  down  the  goTemment  within  a 


Even  the  cmsades,  which  had  already 
been  tried  against  the  heretics  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  were  now  preached  against  all 
who  espoused  a  difierent  party  from  the 
Roman  see  in  the  quarrels  of  Italy.  Such 
were  those  directed  at  Frederick  II.,  at 
Manfred,  and  at  Matteo  Visconti,  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  bribery,  indulgences 
and  remission  of  sins.  The  papal  inter- 
dicts of  the  fourteenth  century  wore  a 
different  complexion  from  those  of  for- 
mer times.  Though  tremendous  to  the 
imagination,  they  bad  hitherto  been  con- 
fined to  spiritual  effects,  or  to  such  as 
were  connected  with  religion,  as  the  pro- 
hiBition  of  marriage  and  sepulture.  But 
Clement  V.,  on  account  of  an  attack 
made  by  the  Venetians  uppn  Ferrara,  in 
1309,  proclaimed  the  whole  people  infa- 
mous, and  incapable  for  three  genern- 
tions  of  any  office ;  their  goods,  in  ever} 
part  of  the  world,  subject  to  confiscation, 
and  every  Venetian;  wherever  he  might 
be  foimd,  liable  to  be  reduced  into  slave* 
ry.*  A  bufi  in  the  same  terms  was  pub- 
lished by  Gregory  XL,  in  1376,  against 
the  Florentines. 

From  the  termination  of  the  schism, 
as  the  popes  fotmd  their  ambition  thwart- 
ed beyona  the  Alps,  it  was  diverted  more 
and  more  towards  schemes  of  temporal 
sovereignty.  In  these  we  do  not  per- 
ceive that  consistent  policy,  which  re- 
markably actuated  their  conduct  as  su 
preme  heads  of  the  church.  Men  gener 
ally  advanced  in  years,  and  bom  of  no- 
ble  Italian  famihes,  made  the  papacy 
subservient  to  the  elevation  of  their  kin 
dred,  or  to  the  interests  of  a  local  fac* 
tion.  For  such  ends  they  mingled  in  the 
dark  conspiracies  of  that  bad  age,  distin- 
guished only  by  the  more  scandalous  tur 
pitude  of  their  vices  fVom  the  petty  ty- 
rants and  intriguers  with  whom  they 
were  engaged.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  all  favourable 
prejudices  were  worn  away,  those  who 
occupied  the  most  conspicuous  station  in 
Europe  disgraced  their  name  by  more  no- 
torious profligacy  than  could  be  parallel- 
ed in  the  darkest  age  that  had  preceded  , 
and  at  the  moment  beyond  which  this 
work  is  not  carried,  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  Charles  VIII.,  I  must  leave  the  pon- 
tifical throne  in  the  possession  of  Alex- 
ander VI. 

It  has  been  my  Abject  in  the  present 

month.— Maratori  ad  ann.  A  curious  ntyle  fur  liir 
pope  to  adopt  towards  a  free  city !  Six  years  he 
fore  the  Venetians  had  been  interdicted,  beciuae 
they  would  not  allow  their  galleys  to  be  hired  bf 
the  King  of  Naples.  But  it  would  be  almost  end 
less  to  qnote  oTery  instance. 
♦Huratori. 
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chapter  to  bring  within  the  compass  of 
a  few  hours'  perusal  the  substance  of  a 
great  and  interesting  branch  of  history ; 
not  certainly  with  such  extensive  reach 
of  learning  as  the  subject  might  require, 
but  from  sources  of  unquestioned  credi- 
bility. Unconscious  of  any  paitialities 
that  could  give  an  oblique  bias  to  my 
mind,  I  have  not  been  very  solicitous  to 
avoid  offence  where  ofifence  is  so  easily 
taken.  Yet  there  is  one  misinterpreta- 
tion of  my  meaning  which  I  would  gladly 
obviate.  I  have  not  designed,  in  exhibit- 
ing without  disguise  the  usurpations  of 
Rome  during  the  middle  ages,  to  furnish 
materials  for  unjust  prejudice  or  unfound- 
ed distrust.  It  is  an  advantageous  cir- 
cumstance for  the  philosophical  inquirer 
into  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  domin- 
ion that,  as  it  spreads  itself  over  the 
vas.  extent  of  fifteen  centuries,  the  de- 
pendance  of  events  upon  general  causes, 
rather  than  on  transitory  combinations 
or  the  character  of  individqals,  is  made 
more  evident,  and  the  future  more  prob- 
ably foretold  from  a  consideration  of  the 
past,  than  we  are  apt  to  find  in  pohtical 
history.  Five  centuries  have  now  elap- 
sed, during  every  one  of  which  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  see  has  succes- 


sively declined.    Sloid^  and  silently  re- 
ceding  from  their  claims  to  temporal 
power,  the  pontifi^  hardly  protect  theii 
dilapidated  citadel  from  the  revolation- 
ary  concussions  of  modem  times,  the  ra* 
pacity  of  governments,  and  the  grow 
ing  averseness  to  ecclesiastical  influence. 
But,  if  thus  bearded  by  unmannerly  and 
threatening  innovation,  they  should  occa- 
sionally foiget  that  cautious  pohcy  which 
necessity  has  prescribed,  if  they  should 
attempt,  an  unavailing  expedient!  to  re- 
vive institutions  which  can  be  no  lon^r 
operative,  or  principles  that  have  died 
away,  their  defensive  efforts  will  not  be 
unnatural,  nor  ought  to  excite  either 
indignation  or  alarm.    A  calm,  compre- 
hensive study  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
not  in  such  scraps  and  fragments  as  the 
ordinary  partisans  of  our  ephemeral  lit- 
erature obtrude  upon  us,  is  perhaps  the 
best  antidote  to  extravagant  apprehen^ 
sions.    Those  who  know  what  Rome  has 
once  been  are  best  able  to  appreciate 
what  she  is;  those  who  have  seen  the 
thunderbolt  in  the  hands  of  the  Gregories 
and  the  Innocents,  will  hardly  be  intiini- 
dated  at  the  sallies  of  decrepitude,  the 
impotent  dart  of  Priam  amid  the  crack- 
ling ruins  of  Troy. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


PART  L 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Constitution. — Sketch  of  An- 
glo-Saxon History.— Succemion  to  the  Crown. 
—Orders  of  Men— Thanes  and  Ceorls.— Wit- 
tenagemot— Judicial  System. — Division  into 
Hundreds. — County-Court— Trial  by  Jury— its 
Antiquity  investigated.- Law  of  Frank-pledge— 
its  several  Stages.— Question  of  Feudal  Ten- 
ures before  the  Conquest. 

No  unbiased  observer,  who  derives 
pleasure  from  the  welfare  of  his  species, 
can  fail  to  consider  the  long  and  uninter- 
ruptedly increasing  prosperity  of  England 
as  the  most  beautiful  phenomei\on  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Climates  more  pro- 
pitious may  impait  more  largely  the 
mere  enjoyments  oi  existence ;  but  in  no 
other  region  have  the  benefits  that  polit- 
ical institutions  can  confer  been  diitused 
over  so  extended  a  population  ;  nor  have 
any  people  so  well  reconciled  the  dis- 
cordant elements  of  wealth,  order,  and 
Ubertv.    These  advantages  are   surely 


not  owin^  to  the  soil  of  this  island,  no 
to  the  latitude  in  which  it  is  placed ;  but 
to  the  spirit  of  its  laws,  from  which, 
through  various  means,  the  characterislic 
independence  and  industriousness  of  our 
nation  have  been  derived.     The  consti- 
tution, therefore,  of  England  must  be  to 
inquisitive  men  of  all  countries,  far  more 
to  ourselves,  an  object  of  superior  inter- 
est;   distinguished  especially,   as   it   is 
from  all  free  governments  of  powerful 
nations  which  nistory  has  recorded,  by 
its  manifesting,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
centuries,  not  merely  no  symptom  of  ir- 
retrievable decay,  but  a  more  expansive 
energy.      Comparing    long    periods   of 
time,  it  may  be  jusUy  asserted  that  the 
administration  of  government  has  pro- 
gressively become  more  equital^e,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  subject  more  sectotre ; 
and,  though  it  would  be  both  presmnptu- 
ous  and  unwise  to  express  an  unlimited 
confidence  as  to  the  aurabilitir  of  liber- 
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ties  which  owe  their  greatest  security  to 
he  constant  suspicion  of  the  people,  yet, 
if  we  calmly  reflect  on  the  present  as- 
pect of  this  country,  it  will  probably  ap- 
pear, that  whatever  perils  may  threaten 
our  constitution  are  rather  from  circum- 
stances altogether  unconnected  with  it 
than  from  any  intrinsic  defects  of  its  own. 
It  will  be  the  object  of  the  ensuing  chap- 
ter to  trace  the  gradual  formation  of  this 
system  of  government.    Such  an  inves- 
tigation, impartially  conducted,  will  de- 
tect errors  diametrically  opposite ;  those 
intended   to    impose   on  the   populace, 
Which,  on  account  of  their  palpable  ab- 
surdity and  the  ill  faith  with  which  they 
are   usually  proposed,   I   have    seldonx, 
thought  it  worth  while  directly  to  re- 
pel; and  those  which  better  mformed 
persons  are  apt  to  entertain,  caught  from 
transient  reaaing  and  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  late  historians,  but  easily  refuted 
by  the  genuine  testimony  of  ancient  times. 
The  seven  very  unequal  kingdoms  of 
Skctebor  ^^®    Saxon    Heptarchy,  formed 
Aogio-     successively  out  of  the  countries 
texon      wrested  from  the  Britons,  were 
"^*    originalljr  independent  of  each 
other.    Several  times,  however,  a  power- 
ful sovereign  acquired  a  preponderating 
influence  over  his  neighbours,  marked 
perhaps  by  the  payment  of  tribute.    Sev- 
en are  enumerated  by  Bede  as  having 
thus  reigned  over  the  whole  of  Britain ; 
an  expression  which  must  be  very  loose- 
ly interpreted.    Three  kingdoms  became 
at  length  predominant ;  those  of  Wessex, 
Mercia,  and  Northumberland.    The  first 
rendered  tributary  the  small  estates  of 
the  Southeast,  and  the  second  that  of  the 
Eastern  Angles.    But  Egbert,  king  of 
Wessex,  not  only  incorporated  with  his 
own  monarchy  the  dependant  kingdoms 
of  Kent  and  Essex,  but  obtained  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  superiority  from 
Mercia  and  Northumberland;  the  latter 
of  which,  though  the  most  extensive  of 
any  Anglo-Saxon  state,  was  too  much 
weakened  by  its  internal  divisions  to  of- 
fer any  resistance.*    Still,  however,  the 
kingdoms  of  Mercia,  East  Anglia,  and 
Northumberland   remained  under   their 
ancient  line  of  sovereigns ;  nor  did  either 
Egbert  or  his  five  immediate  successors 
aeeume  the  title  of  any  other  crown  than 
Wessex-t 


«  Cbmnkon  Sazonicum,  p.  70. 

j  Alfr«Hl  denominfttes  himself  in  his  will,  Occi- 

«ifc>ntaliuni  Saxoram  rex ;  and  Aseeritis  never  gives 

him  any  other  name.    Bat  his  son  Edward  the  £1- 

df  r  takes  the  title  of  Rex  Anglonim  on  his  coins.— 

Fid.   NoroisniaU  Anglo-Saxon,  in  Hickes's  The- 

,  vol  iL 


The  destruction  of  those  minor  states 
was  resened  for  a  diffierent  enemy. 
About  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the 
northern  pirates  began  to  ravage  th6 
coast  of  England.  Scandinavia  exhibited 
in  that  age  a  very  singular  condition  o/ 
society.  Her  population,  continually  re* 
dundant  in  those  barren  regions  which 
gave  it  birth,  was  cast  out  in  search  of 

{)lunder  upon  the  ocean.  Those  who 
oved  riot  rather  than  famine  embarked 
in  large  armaments  under  chiefs  of  legit- 
imate authority,  as  well  as  approved  val- 
our. Such  were  tlie  sea-kings,  renown* 
ed  ifi  the  stories  of  the  North ;  the  young- 
er branches  commonly  of  royal  families, 
who  inherited,  as  it  were,  the  sea  foi 
their  patrimony.  Without  any  territory 
but'on  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  without 
any  dwelling  but  theicships,  these  prince- 
ly pirates  were  obeyed  by  numerous  sub- 
jects, and  intimidated  mighty  nations.* 
Their  invasions  of  England  became  con- 
tinually mo^  formidable ;  and,  as  their 
confidence  increased,  they  began  first  to 
winter,  and  ultimately  to  K>rm  permanent 
settlements  in  the  country.  By  their 
command  of  the  sea,  it  was  easy  for 
them  to  harass  every  part  of  an  islauid 
presenting  such  an  extent  of  coast  as 
Britain ;  the  Saxons,  after  a  brave  resist- 
ance, gradually  gave  way,  and  were  od 
the  brink  of  the  same  servitude  or  exter- 
mination which  their  own  arms  had  al- 
ready brought  upon  the  ancient  posses- 
sors. 

From  this  imminent  peril,  aAer  the 
three  dependant  kingdoms,  Mercia,  Nor- 
thumberland, and  East  Anglia,  had  been 
overwhelmed,  it  was  the  glory  of  Alfred 
to  rescue  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy. 
Nothing  less  tham  the  appearance  of  a 
hero  so  undesponding,  so  enterprising, 
and  so  just,  could  have  prevented  the  en- 
tire conquest  of  England.  Yet  he  never 
subdued  the  Danes,  nor  became  master 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  Thames, 
the  Lea,  the  Ouse,  and  the  Roman  road 
called  Watling-street,  determined  the  lim- 
its of  Alfred's  dominion.f  To  the  north- 
east of  this  boundary  were  spread  the  in- 
vaders^ still  denominated  the  armies  of 
East  Anglia  and  Northumberland  ;t  a 
name  terribly  expressive  of  foreign  con- 
querors, who  retained  their  warlike  con- 
federacy without  meltmg  into  the  mass 


*  For  these  yikingr,  or  sea-kings,  a  new  and  in- 
teresting subject*  1  would  refer  to  Mr.  Turner's 
History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  which  valuable 
work  almost  every  particular  that  can  illustrate 
oar  earW  annals  will  be  found. 

t  Wilkms,  Leges  Anglo-Saxon.,  p.  47.  Chroik 
Saxon.,  p.  90. 

X  Chronicon  Saxon.,  passim. 
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of  th«ir  subject  population.  Three  able 
and  active  sovereigns,  Edward,  Athel- 
stan,  and  Edmund,  the  successors  of  Al- 
fred, pursued  the  course  of  victory,  and 
finally  rendered  the  English  monarchy 
coextensive  with  the  present  limits  of 
England.  Yet  even  Edgar,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  did 
not  venture  to  interfere  with  the  legal 
customs  of  his  Danish  subjects.* 

Under  this  prince,  whose  rare  fortune 
a%  well  as  judicious  conduct  procured 
b  m  the  surname  of  Peaceable,  the  king- 
dom appears  to  have  reached  its  zenith 
of  prosperity.  But  his  premature  d^ath 
changed  the  scene.  The  minority  and 
feeble  character  of  Ethelred  II.  provoked 
fresh  incursions  of  our  enemies  bevodd 
the  German  Sea.  A  long  series  of  dis- 
asters, and  the  inexplicable  treason  of 
those  to  whom  the  public  safety  was  in- 
trusted, overthrew  the  Saxon  line,  and 
estabUshed  Canute  of  Denmark  upon  the 
throne. 

The  character  of  the  Scandinavian  na- 
tions was  in,  some  measure  changed  from 
what  it  had  been  during  their  first  inva- 
sions. They  had  embraced  the  Christian 
faith;  they  were  consohdated  into  great 
kingdoms;  they  had  lost  some  of  that 

Eredatory  and  ferocious  spirit  which  a  re- 
gion, invented,  as  it  seemed,  for  pirates, 
had   stimulated.     Those  too  who  had 

Pbeen  settled  in  England  became 
ually  more  assimilated  to  the  na- 
tives, whose  laws  and  lan^age  were  not 
radically  different  from  their  own.  Hence 
the  accession  of  a  Danish  line  of  kings 
produced  neither  any  evil  nor  any  sen- 
sible change  of  polity.  But  the  English 
still  outnumbered  their  conquerors,  and 
eagerly  returned,  when  an  opportunity 
arrived,  to  the  ancient  stock.  Edward 
the  Confessor,  notwithstanding  his  Nor- 
man favourites,  was  endeared  by  the  mild- 
ness of  his  character  to  the  English  na- 
tion; and  subsequent  miseries  gave  a 
kind  of  posthumous  credit  to  a  reign  not 
eminent  either  for  good  fortune  or  wise 
government. 

In  a  stage  of  civilization  so  little  ad- 
Succamioa  vanced  as  that  of  the  Anglo- Sax- 
(otho  ons,  and  under  circumstances 
erowo.  Qj-  gy^jj  incessant  peril,  the  for- 
tunes of  a  nation  chiefly  depend  upon  the 
wisdom   and  valour  of  its  sovereigns. 

*  Wilkirs,  Leges  Anglo-Saxon.,  p.  S3.  In  1064, 
«fter  a  revolt  of  the  Northumbrians,  Edward  the 
Confessor  renewed  the  laws  of  Canute.— Chronic. 
8azon.  It  seems  now  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
wmparison  of  dialects,  that  the  inhabitants  from 
the  Humber.  or  at  least  the  Tyne,  to  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  were  chiefly  Danes; 


No  free  people,  therefore,  would  Atrast 
their  safety  to  blind  chance,  and  pennit 
a  uniform  observance  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession to  prevail  affainst  strong  poblie 
expediency.     Accordingly  the  Saxons, 
like  most  other  European  nations,  while 
they  limited  the  inheritance  of  the  crown 
exclusively  to  one   royal  family,  were 
not  very  scrupulous  about  its  devolution 
upon  the  nearest  heir.    It  is  an  unwar- 
ranted assertion  of  Carte,  that  the  rule 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  was  *^  lin- 
eal agnatic  succession,  the  blood  of  the 
second  son  having  no  right  until  the  ex- 
tinction of  that  of  the  eldest."*    Unques- 
tionably the  eldest  son  of  the  last  king, 
.  being  of  full  age,  and  not  manifestly  in- 
^  competent,  was  his  natural  and  probable 
successor;  nor  is  it  perhaps  certain  that 
he  always  waited  for  an  election  to  take 
upon  himself  the  rights  of  sovereignly; 
although  the  ceremony  of  coronation, 
accordmg  to  the  ancient  form,  appears  to 
imply  its  necessity.    But  the  public  se- 
curity in  those  times  was  thought  incom- 
patible with  a  minor  king ;  and  the  arti- 
ficial substitution  of  a  regency,  which 
stricter  notions  of  hereditary  right  have 
introduced,  had  never   occurred  to  so 
rude  a  people.    Thus,  not  to  mention 
those  instances  which  the  obscure  times 
of  the  Heptarchy  exhibit,  Ethelred  I.,  u 
some  say,  but  certainly  Alfred,  excluded 
the  progeny  of  their  elder  brother  (rom 
the  throne.f    Alfred,  in  his  testament, 
dilates  upon  his  own  title,  which  he  builds 
upon  a  triple  foundation,  the  will  of  his 
father,  the  compact  of  his  brother  Eth^ 
red,  and  the  consent  of  the  West  Saxon 
nobihty.|    A  similar    objection  to  the 
government  of  an  infant  seems  to  have 
rendered  Athelstan,  notwithstanding  his 
reputed  illegitimacy,  the   public  choicf 
upon  the  death  of  Edward  the  Elder 
Thus,  too,  the  sons  of  Edmund  I.  were 
postponed   to   their   uncle    Edred,  and 
again  preferred  to  his  issue.     And  hapOT 
might  it  have  been  for  England  if  this 
exclusion  of  infants  had  always  obtained. 
But  upon  the  death  of  Edgar,  the  royal 
family  wanted  some  prince  of  matuif 
years  to  prevent  the  crown  from  resting 
upon  the  head  of  a  child  ;^  and  hence  the 


*  Vol.  i.,  p.  365.  Blackstone  has  laboaitd  I* 
prove  the  same  proposition ;  but  his  knowledfe  of 
English  history  was  rather  superficial. 

f  Chronicon  Saxon.,  p.  99.  Hume  sura  tkm 
Ethelwald,  who  attempted  to  raise  ao  insiimoiioi 
against  Edward  the  Elder,  was  aoo  of  Ethelkeit 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  only  calls  him  the  hmA 
cousin  ;  which  he  would  be  as  the  son  of  Ethelie/ 

t  Spehnan,  Viu  Al^edi,  Appendix. 

i  According  to  the  historian  of  ftamwj.  aevt 
of  interregnum  took  place  on  Edgar's  iesUi;  h» 
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mixiCNrities  of  Edward  II.  and  Ethelred  II., 
led  to  misfortunes  which  overwhelmed 
for  a  time  both  the  house  of  Cerdic  and 
the  Enghsh  nation. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  during  its 
inflneoeeor  ©wlier  pehod,  seems  to  have 
pTOTioeiai    suffered  but  little  from  that  in- 
'"'•'^***"-    subordination  among  the  supe- 
rior nobility,  which  ended  in  dismember- 
ing the  empire  of  Charlemagne.    Such 
kings  as  Alfred  and  Athelstan  were  not 
hkely  to  permit  it.    And   the  English 
counties,  each  under  its  own  alderman, 
were  not  of  a  size  to  encourage  the  usur- 
pations of  their  governors.     But  when 
the  whole  kingdom  was  subdued,  there 
arose  unfortunately  a  fashion  of  intrust- 
ing great  provinces  to  the  administration 
of  a  single  earl.    Notwithstanding  their 
anion,  Alercia,  Northumberland,  and  East 
Anglia  were  regarded  in  some  degree  as 
distinct  parts  of  the  monarchy.    A  differ- 
ence of  laws,  though  probably  but  slight, 
kept  up  this  separation.    Alfred  govern- 
ed Mercia  by  the  hands  of  a  nobleman 
who  had  married  his  daughter  Ethelileda ; 
and  that  lady,  after  her  husband's  death, 
held  the  reins  with  a  masculine  energy 
till  her  own,  when  her  brother  Edward 
took  the   province  into  his  immediate 
command.*    But  from  the  era  of  Edward 
II/s  accession,  the  provincial  governors 
began  to  overpower  the  royal  authority, 
as  they  had  done  upon  the  continent. 
England,  under  this  prince,  was  not  far 
removed  from  the  condition  of  France 
under  Charles  the  Bald.     In  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  whole  king- 
dom seems  to  have  been  divided  among 
five  earls,t  three  of  whom  were  Godwin 
and  his  sons  Harold  and  Tostig.    It  can- 
not be  wondered  at  that  the  royal  hue 
was  soon  supplanted  by  the  most  power- 
fol  and  popular  of  these  leaders,  a  prince 
well  worthy  to  have  founded  a  new  dy- 
nasty, if  his  eminent  qualities  had  not 
3riel(!ed  to  those  of  a  still  more  illustrious 
enemy. 

There  were  but  two  denominations  of 
biatribauon  Persons  above  the  class  of  ser- 
tato  Thanes  vitude,  Thancs  and  Ceorls ;  the 
owners  and  the  cultivators  of 


ICeorii. 


«m*s  birth  not  being  thought  sufficient  to  gire  him 
a  elear  right  during  infancy.— -3  Gale,  xv.  Script, 
p.  413. 

*  ChtODicon  Saxon. 

t  The  word  earl  (eorl)  meant  originally  a  man 
of  Doble  birth,  as  opposed  to  the  ceorT.  It  was  not 
•  title  of  office  tiU  the  eleventh  century,  when  it 
was  Dsed  as  synonymous  to  alderman,  for  a  gOT- 
A  emor  of  a  county  or  province.  After  the  conquest, 
It  mperseded  altogether  the  ancient  title.— Selden's 
Titles  of  Honour,  vol.  iii.,  p.  638  (edit  Wilkins), 
umI  Anglo-Saxon  writiogt 


land,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  a  more  accu- 
rate distinction,  the  gentry  and  the  infe- 
rior people.  Among  all  the  northern  na- 
tions, as  is  well  known,  the  weregild,  or 
compensation  for  murder,  was  the  stand 
ard  measure  of  the  gradations  of  society. 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  we  find  two 
ranks  of  freeholders;  the  first,  called 
king's  thanes,  whose  lives  were  valued 
at  1200  shillings ;  the  second,  of  inferior 
degree,  whose  composition  was  half  that 
sum.*  That  of  a  ceorl  was  200  shiUmgs 
The  nature  of  this  distinction  between 
royal  and  lesser  thanes  is  very  obscure ; 
and  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say 
of  it  presently.  However,  the  thanes  in 
genera],  or  Anglo-Saxon  gentry,  must 
nave  been  very  numerous.  A  law  of  Eth- 
elred directs  the  sheriff  to  take  twelve  of 
the  chief  thanes  in  every  hundred  as  his 
assessors  on  the  bench  of  justice. f  And 
from  Domesday  Book  we  may  collect 
that  they  had  formed  a  pretty  large  class, 
at  least  in  some  counties,  under  Edward 
the  Confessor.^ 

The  composition  for  the  life  of  a  ceorl 
was,  as  has  been  said,  200  shil-  condiuon  of 
lings.  If  this  proportion  to  the  «^«  c««ri»- 
value  of  a  thane  points  out  the  subordina- 
tion of  ranks,  it  certainly  does  not  exhib- 
it the  lower  freemen  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete abasement.  The  ceorl  was  not 
bound,  as  far  as  appears,  to  the  land 
which  he  cultivated  ;^  he  was  occasion- 
allv  called  upon  to  bear  arms  for  the 
public  safety  ;]|  he  was  protected  against 
personal  injuries,  or  trespasses  on  his 
land;1[  he  was  capable  of  property,  and 
of  the  privileges  which  it  conferred.  If 
he  came  to  possess  five  hydes  of  land 
(or  about  600  acres),  with  a  church  and 
mansion  of  his  own,  he  was  entitled  to 
the  name  and  rights  of  a  thane.**  I  am, 
however,  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the 
ceorl  were  sliding  more  and  more  towards 
a  state  of  servitude  before  the  conquest,  ft 
The  natural  tendency  of  such  times  of 


♦  Wakins,  p.  40,  43,  64, 72, 101. 
t  Idem,  p.  117. 

t  Domesday  Book  having  been  compiled  by  dif- 
of  c 


commissioners,  their  language  has 

^gihe  same  class  of 

persons.    The  liberi  homines^  of  wl  om  we  find  con- 


ferent  sets 

•sometimes  varied  in  describini 


tinual  mention  in  some  counties,  w  tre  perhaps  not 
different  from  the  (Aomt,  who  occu;  in  other  places. 
But  this  subject  is  very  ob-^cure  ;  and  a  cjear  ap- 
prehension of  the  classes  c  f  society  mentioned  in 
Domesday  seems  at  present  unattainable. 

^  Leges  Alfred!,  c.  33,  in  Wilkins.  T.^s  text  is 
not  unequivocal ;  and  I  confess  that  a  w  of  Ina 
(c.  39)  has  rather  a  contrary  appearance 

II  Leges  Ina,  c.  51,  ibid. 

f  Leges  Alfred],  c.  31.  35. 

**  Leees  Athelstani,  ibid.,  p.  70,  71. 

ft  If  the  laws  thai  bear  the  name  of  William  ar» 
as  is  generally  suppoeed,  those  of  his  predeceseo 
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rapine,  with  the  aiiaIog>'  of  a  similar 
change  in  France,  leads  to  this  conjec- 
ture. And  as  it  was  part  of  those  singu- 
lar regulations  which  were  devised  for 
the  preservation  of  interna^  peace,  that 
every  man  should  be  enrolled  in  some 
tithing,  and  be  dependant  upon  some 
lord,  It  was  not  very  easy  for  the  ceorl 
to  exercise  the  privilege  (if  he  possessed 
it)  of  quitting  the  soil  upon  which  he 
lived. 

Notwithstanding  this,  I  doubt  whethpr 
it  can  be  proved  by  any  authority  earlier 
than  that  of  Glanvil,  whose  treatise  was 
written  about  1 180,  that  the  peasantry  of 
England  were  reduced  to  that  extreme 
debasement  which  our  law-books  call 
ViUanage,  a  condition  which  left  them  no 
civil  rights  with  respect  to  their  lord. 
For,  by  the  laws  of  William  the  Conquer- 
or, there  was  still  a  composition  nxed 
for  the  murder  of  a  villein  or  ceorl,  the 
strongest  proof  of  his  being,  as  it  was 
called,  law-worthy,  and  possessing  a 
rank,  however  subordinate,  in  political 
society.  And  this  composition  was  due 
to  his  kindred,  not  to  the  lord.*  Indeed, 
it  seems  positively  declared  in  another 
passage,  that  the  cultivators,  though 
bound  to  remain  upon  the  land,  were 
only  subject  to  certain  services. f  Again, 
the  treatise  denominated  the  Laws  of 
Henry  I.,  which,  thoufi^h  not  deserving 
that  appellation,  must  be  considered  as 
a  contemporary  document,  expressly 
mentions  the  twyhinder  or  villein  as  a 
freeman-t  Nobody  can  doubt  that  the 
villani  and  bordarii  of  Domesday  Book, 
who  are  always  distinguished  from  the 
serfs  of  the  demesne,  were  the  ceorls  of 
Anglo-Saxon  law.^  And  I  presume  that 
the  socmen,  who  so  frequently  occur  in 
that  record,  though  far  more  in  some 
counties  than  in  others,  were  ceorls  more 
fortunate  than  the  rest,  who  by  purchase 
had  acquired  freeholds,  or  by  prescrip- 
tion and  the  indulgence  of  their  lords  had 
obtained  such  a  property  in  the  outlands 
allotted  to  them  that  they  could  not  be 
removed,  and  in  miny  instances  might 
dispose  of  them  at  pleasure.  They  are 
the  root  of  a  noble  plant,  the  free  soccage 
tenants,  or  English  yeomanry,  whose  in- 
dependence has  stamped  with  peculiar 
features  both  our  constitution  and  our  na- 
tional character. 

Beneath  the  ceorls  in  political  estima- 
tion were  the  conquered  natives  of  Brit- 
Edward,  they  were  already  annezf  1  to  the  soil,  p. 
885. 

•  Wilkina,  p.  221.  f  bid.,  p.  225. 

1  Leges  Henr.  I.,  c.  70  and  76,  in  Wilkina. 

4  Somner  on  GaTeULind,  p.  74. 


ain.    In  a  war  so  long  and  so  ob-  MtM 
stinately  maintained  as  that  of  the  "**^ 
Britons  against  their  invaders,  it  is  nato* 
ral  to  conclude,  that  in  a  great  part  of  the 
country  the  original  inhabitants  were  al- 
most extirpated,  and  that  the  remainder 
were  reduced  into  servitude.    This,  till 
lately,  has  been  the  concurrent  opinion 
of  our  antiquaries ;  and  with  some  quali- 
fication, I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
still  be  received.    In  every  kingdom  of 
the  continent,  which  was  formed  by  the 
northern  nations  of  the  Roman  emfnre, 
the  Latin  language  preserved  its  superi- 
ority, and  has  much  more  been  corrupted 
through  ignorance  and  want  of  a  stand- 
ard, than  intermingled  with  their  original 
idiom.    But  our  own  language  is,  and 
has  been  from  the  earliest  times  aflef 
the  Saxon  conquest,  essentially  Teuton- 
ic, and  of  the  most  obvious  af&nity  to 
those  dialects  which  are  spoken  in  Den- 
mark and  Lower  Saxony.     With  such  as 
are  extravagant  enough  to  controvert  so 
evident  a  truth,  it  is  idle  to  contend ;  and 
those  who  believe  great  part  of  our  lan- 
guage to  be  borrowed  from  the  Welsh 
may  doubtless  infer  that  great  part  of 
dur  population  is  derived  from  the  same 
source.    If  we  look  through  the  subsist- 
ing Anglo-Saxon  records,  there  is  not 
very  frequent  mention  of  British  subjecti. 
But  some  undoubtedly  there  were  in  a 
state  of  freedom,  and  possessed  of  landed 
estate.    A  Welshman  (that  is,  a  Briton), 
who  held  hve  hydes,  was  raised,  like  a 
ceorl,  to  the  dignity  of  thaue.*    In  the 
composition,  however,  for   their  lives, 
and  consequently  in  their  rank  in  society, 
they  were  inferior  to  the  meanest  Saxon 
freeman.    The  slaves,  who  were  g,^^^ 
frequently  the  objects  of  legisla- 
tion, rather  for  the  pur(K>se  of  ascertain- 
ing their  punishments  than  of  securing 
their  rights,  may  be  presumed,  at  least 
in  early  times,  to  have  been  part  of  the 
conquered  Britons.    For  though  his  own 
crimes,  or  the  tyranny  of  others,  might 
possibly  reduce  a  Saxon  ceorl  to  this  con- 
dition,t  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  low- 
est of  those  who  won  England  with  their 
swords  should  in  the  establishment  of  the 
new  kingdoms  have  been  left  destitute 
of  personal  liberty. 

The  ffreat  council  by  which  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  king  was  guided  in  all  Tbewnnft 
the  main  acts  of  government  •»«■«• 
bore  the  appellation  of  Wittenagemot,  oi 
the  assemoly  of  the  wise  men.  All  theL 
laws  express  the  assent  of  this  council 


<"  Leges  Ina.  p.  16.    Leg.  AUieUt. 
i  Legea  ln»,  c.  24. 
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tnd  there  are  instances  where  grants 
made  without  its  concurrence  have  been 
revoked.  It  was  composed  of  prelates 
and  abbots,  of  the  aldermen  of  shires, 
and,  as  it  is  generally  expressed,  of  the 
noble  and  wise  men  of  the  kingdom.* 
Whether  the  lesser  thanes,  or  inferior 
proprietors  of  lands,  were  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  national  council,  as  they  cer- 
tainly were  in  the  shiregemot,  or  county- 
court,  is  not  easily  to  be  decided.  Many 
writers  have  concluded  from  a  passage 
in  the  History  of  Ely,  that  no  one,  how- 
ever nobly  bom,  could  sit  in  the  witten- 
ageraot,  so  late  at  least  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  unless  he  pos- 
sessed forty  hydes  of  land,  or  about  five 
thousand  acres.f  But  the  passage  in 
question  does  not  unequivocally  relate 
to  the  wittenagemot ;  and  being  vaguely 
worded  by  an  ignorant  monk,  who  per- 
haps had  never  gone  beyond  his  fens, 
ought  not  to  be  assumed  as  an  incontro- 
vertible testimony.  Certainly  so  very 
high  a  qualification  cannot  be  supposed 
Id  have  been  requisite  in  the  kingdoms 
nf  the  Heptarchy ;  nor  do  we  find  any 
collateral  evidence  to  confirm  the  hypoth- 
ssis.  If,  however,  all  the  body  of  thanes 
or  freeholders  were  admissible  to  the 
wittenagemot,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  priv- 
ilege should  have  been  fully  exercised. 
Very  few,  I  believe,  at  present,  imagine 
that  there  was  any  representative  system 
m  that  age ;  much  less  that  the  ceorls  or 
inferior  freemen  had  the  smallest  share 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  national  as- 
sembly. Every  argument  which  a  spirit 
of  controversy  once  pressed  into  this 
service,  has  long  since  been  victoriously 
refuted. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Hume, 
jndicui  that  among  a  people  who  lived  in 
^cmtT,  so  simple  a  manner  as  these  An- 
glo-Saxons, the  judicial  power  is  always 
of  more  consequence  than  the  legislative. 
The  liberties  of  these  Anglo-Saxon  thanes 
were  chiefly  secured,  next  to  their  swords 
Bnd  their  free  spirits,  by  the  inestimable 
right  of  deciding  civil  and  criminal  suits 
in  their  own  county-court ;  an  institution 
-which,  having  survived  the  Conquest,  and 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  fix  the 
liberties  of  England  upon  a  broad  and 
popular  basis,  by  limiting  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, deserves  attention  in  following 
the  history  of  the  British  constitution. 

The  division  of  the  kingdom  into  coun- 


*  Leges  An^lo-Saxon.,  in  Wilkins,  passim. 

f  Quoniam  ille  quadraginta  hydaram  terns  do- 
BEuaimi)  iDinim^  obtineret,  licet  nobilis  esset,  inter 
pt<oc0rm  tunc  nmbcrah  non  potoiL— 3  Gale,  Scrip- 
iotw,  p.  5ia 


ties,  and  of  these  into  hundreds  Division 
and  decennaries,  for  the  purpose  J"***  ^^ 
of  administering  justice,  was  riot  dSs,  sod 
pecuHar  to  England.  In  the  early  tuhmifs 
laws  of  France  and  Lombardy,  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  the  hundred  court, 
and  now  and  then  of  those  petty  village 
magistrates,  who  in  England  were  called 
tithing-men.  It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe 
the  establishment  of  this  system  among 
our  Saxon  ancestors  to  Alfred,  upon  the 
authority  of  Ingulfus,  a  writer  contem- 
porary with  the  Conquest.  But  neither 
the  biographer' of  Alfred,  Asserius,  iior 
the  existing  laws  of  that  prince,  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  fact.  With  respect  indeed 
to  the  division  of  counties,  and  their  gov- 
ernment by  aldermen  and  sheriffs,  it  is 
certain  that  both  existed  long  before  his 
time  ;*  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  sup- 
posed is  that  he  might  in  some  instances 
have  ascertained  an  unsettled  boundar^r. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  equal  evi- 
dence as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  minor 
divisions.  Hundreds,  I  think,  are  first 
mentioned  in  a  law  of  Edgar,  and  ti- 
things  in  one  of  Canute.f  But  as  Alfred, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  never  mas- 
ter of  more  than  half  the  kingdom,  the 
complete  distribution  of  England  into 
these  districts  cannot,  upon  any  supposi- 
tion, be  referred  to  him. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  circumstance  ob- 
servable in  this  division  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  could  not  have  taken  place 
at  one  time,  nor  upon  one  system;  I 
mean,  the  extreme  inequality  of  hundreds 
in  difierent  parts  of  England.  Whether 
the  name  be  conceived  to  refer  to  the 
number  of  free  families,  or  of  landhold- 
ers, or  of  petty  vills,  forming  so  many 
associations  of  mutual  assurance  or  frank- 
pledge, one  can  hardly  doubt  that,  when 
the  term  was  first  applied,  a  hundred  of 
one  or  other  of  these  were  comprised,  at 
an  average  reckoning,  within  the  district. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  vary- 
ing size  of  hundreds  to  any  single  hypoth- 
esis. The  county  of  Sussex  contains 
sixty-five;  that  of  Dorset  forty-three; 
while  Yorkshire  has  only  twenty-six; 
and  Lancashire  but  six.  No  difierence  of 
population,  though  the  south  of  England 
was  undoubtedly  far  the  best  peopled, 
can  be  conceived  to  account  for  so  pro- 
digious a  disparity.  I  know  of  no  better 
solution  than  that  the  divisions  of  the 


*  Counties,  as  well  as  the  alderman  who  pie- 
sided  over  them,  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  ina, 
C.36. 

t  Wilkins,  p.  87,  136.  The  former,  nowevei, 
to  tbeiu  as  an  ancient  institution :  qusratof 
centuris  conventus,  f  icut  antes  institutum  erat 
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north,  properly  called  wapentakes,*  were 
planned  upon  a  different  system,  and  ob- 
tained the  denomination  of  hundreds  in- 
correctly, after  the  union  of  all  England 
under  a  single  sovereign. 

Assuming,  therefore,  the  name  and  par- 
tition of  hundreds  to  have  originated  in 
the  southern  counties,  it  will  rather,  i 
think,  appear  probable,  that  they  contain- 
ed only  a  hundred  free  families,  inclu- 
ding the  ceorls  as  well  as  their  landlords. 
f  f  we  suppose  none  but  the  latter  to  have 
oeen  numbered,  we  should  find  six  thou- 
sand thanes  in  Kent,  and  six  thousand 
five  hundred  in  Sussex ;  a  reckoning  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  any  probable  esti- 
iiate.f  But  though  we  have  little  direct, 
estimony  as  to  the  population  of  those 
times,  there  is  one  passage  which  falls  in 
very  sufficiently  with  the  former  suppo- 
sition. Bede  says  that  the  kingdom  of 
the  South  Saxons,  comprehending  Sur- 
rey as  well  as  Sussex,  contained  seven 
thousand  families.  The  county  of  Sus- 
sex alone  is  divided  into  sixty-five  hun- 
dreds, which  comes  at  least  close  enough 
to  prove  that  free  families,  rather  than 
proprietors,  were  the  subject  of  that  nu- 
meration. And  this  is  the  interpretation 
of  Du  Cange  and  Muratori,  as  to  the  Cen- 
tenae  and  Decaniae  of  their  own  ancient 
laws. 

I  cannot  but  feel  some  doubt,  notwith- 
standing a  passage  in  the  laws  ascribed 
to  Edward  the  Confessor,^  whether  the 
ti thing-man  ever  possessed  any  judicial 
magistracy  over  his  small  district.  He 
was,  more  probably,  little  different  from  a 
letty  constable,  as  is  now  the  case,  I  be- 
ieve,  wherever  that  denomination  of  of- 
fice is  preserved.  The  court  of  the  hun- 
dred, not  held,  as  on  the  continent,  by  its 
own  centenarius,  but  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
County-  later  Anglo-Saxon  laws.  It  was, 
court,  however,  to  the  county-court  that 
an  English  freeman  chiefly  looked  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  civil  rights.  In  Uiis 
assembly,  held  monthly,  or  at  least  more 
than  once  in  the  year  (for  there  seems 
some  ambiguity  or  perhaps  fluctuation  as 
to  this  point),  by  the  bisliop  and  the  earl, 
or,  in  his  absence,  the  sheriff,  the  oath  of 
allegiance  was  administered  to  all  free- 
men, breaches  of  the  peace  were  inquired 

♦  Leges  Edwardi  Confess.,  c  33. 

t  It  would  be  easijr  to  mentioa  particular  hun- 
dreds in  these  counties,  so  small  as  to  render  this 
supposition  quite  ridiculous. 

t  Leges  Edwardi  Confess.,  p.  203.  Nothing,  as 
far  as  I  know,  confirms  this  passage,  which  hardly 
taUies  with  what  the  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  docu- 
menu  ccmtam  as  to  the  judicial  arrangements  of 
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into,  crimes  were  investigated,  and  claims 
were  determined.  I  assign  all  these  func- 
tions to  the  county-court  upon  the  sup- 
position that  no  other  subsisted  during  the 
Saxon  times,  and  that  the  separation  of 
the  sheriff^s  toum  for  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion had  not  yet  taken  place,  which,  how- 
ever, 1  cannot  pretend  to  determine.* 

A  very  ancient  Saxon  instrument,  re- 
cording a  suit  in  the  county-court  gau  in  uir 
under  the  reign  of  Canute,  has  a>«niy 
been  published  by  Hickes,  and  **"** 
may  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  literal  transla 
tion  in  this  place.    "  It  is  made  known  by 
this  writing,  that  in  the  shiregemot  (coun- 
ty-court) held  at  Agelnothes-stane  (Ayls- 
ton  in  Herefordshire),  in  the  reign  of  Ca- 
nute, there  sat  Athelstan  the  bishop,  and 
Ranig  the  alderman,  and  Edwin  his  son, 
and  Leofwin  Wulfig's  son ;  and  Thurkil 
the  White  and  Tofig  came  there  on  the 
king^s  business ;  and  there  were  Bryning 
the  sheriff,  and  Athelweard  of  Frome,  and 
Leofwin  of  Frome,  and  Goodric  of  Stoke, 
and    all    the    thanes  of   Herefordshire. 
Then  came  to  the  mote  Edwin  son  of 
Enneawne,  and  sued  his  mather  for  some 
lands,  called  Weoliniun  and  Cyrdeslea. 
Then  the  bishop  asked,  who  would  an- 
swer for  his  mother.    Then  answered 
Thurkil  the   White,   and   said   that  he 
would,  if  he  knew  the  facts,  which  he 
did  not.    Then  were  seen  in  the  moic 
three   thanes,  that  belonged    to  Feligly 
(Fawley,  five  miles  from  Aylston),  Leof- 
win of  Frome,  iEgelwig  the  Red,  and 
Thinsig  Staegthman ;   and  they  went  to 
her,  and  inquired  what  she  had  to  sav 
about  the  lands  which  her  son  claimed. 
She  said  that  she  had  no  land  which  be- 
longed to  him,  and  fell  into  a  noble  pas- 
sion against  her  son,  and  calling  for  Le- 
ofieda  her  kinswoman,  the  wife  of  Thur- 
kil, thus  spake  to  her  before  them ; — ^  This 
is  Leofieda  my  kinswoman,  to  whom  I 
g}fve  my  lands,  money,  clothes,  and  what- 
ever 1  possess  after  my  life:'   and  this 
said,  she  thus  spake  to  the  thanes  :  *  Be* 
have  like  thanes,  and  declare   my  mes- 
sage to  all  the  good  men  in  the  mote,  and 
tell  them  to  whom  I  have  given  my  lands, 
and  all  my  possessions,  and  nothing  U> 
mj  son ;'  and  bade  them  be  witnesses  to 
this.     And  thus  they  did,  rode  to  the 
mote,  and  told  all  the  good  men  what  she 
had  enjoined  them.    Then  Thurkil  the 
White  addressed  the  mote,  and  requested 
all  the  thanes  to  let  his  wife  have  the 
lands  which  her  kinswoman  had  given 
her;    and  thus    they  did,    and   Thurkil 

*  This  point  is  obscure ;  but  I  do  not  perceive 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  distiogniOi  Unt  civ'l 
from  the  criminal  tribunal. 
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rode  to  the  church  of  St.  Ethelbert,  with 
the  leave  and  witness  of  all  the  people, 
and  had  rliis  inserted  in  a  book  in  the 
church."* 

It  may  be  presumed  from  the  appeal 
made  to  the  thanes  present  at  the  county- 
court,  and  is  confirmed  by  other  ancient 
authorities,t  that  all  of  them,  and  they 
alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  inferior  free- 
men, were  the  judges  of  civil  controver- 
«es.  The  latter  indeed  were  called  upon 
-o  attend  its  meetings,  or,  in  the  language 
»f  our  present  law,  were  suiters  to  the 
£Ourt,  and  it  was  penal  to  be  absent. 
But  this  was  on  account  of  other  duties, 
ihe  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  were 
to  take,  or  the  frank-pledges  into  which 
they  were  to  enter,  not  in  order  to  exer- 
cise any  judicial  power ;  unless  we  con- 
ceive that  the  disputes  of  the  ceorls  were 
decided  by  judges  of  their  own  rank.  It 
is  more  important  to  remark  the  crude 
state  of  legal  process  and  inquiry  which 
this  instrument  denotes.  Without  any 
regular  method  of  instituting  or  conduct- 
ing causes,  the  county-court  seems  to 
have  had  nothing  to  recommend  it  but, 
what  indeed  is  no  trifling  matter,  its  se- 
curity from  corruption  and  tyranny ;  and 
in  the  practical  jurisprudence  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  we  perceive  no 
advance  of  civiUty  and  skill  from  the 
state  of  their  own  savage  progenitors  on 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  No  appeal  could 
be  made  to  the  royal  tribunal,  unless  jus- 
tice was  denied  in  the  county- court.J 
This  was  the  great  constitutional  judica- 
ture in  all  questions  of  civil  right.  In 
another  instrument,  published  by  Hickes, 
of  the  age  of  Ethelred  II.,  the  tenant  of 
lands  which  were  claimed  in  the  king^s 
court  refused  to  submit  to  the  decree  of 
that  tribunal,  without  a  regular  trial  in 
the  county ;  which  was  accordingly  grant- 
ed.^   There  were,  however,  royal  judges, 


*  Hickes,  Diaaertatio  Epistolaiis*  p.  4,  in  The- 
•Minis  Antiquitatum  Septentrion,  vol.  iii.  Before 
the  conquest,  says  Guraon  fon  Courts- Baron,  p. 
d99X  ^nts  were  enrolled  in  the  shire-book  in  pub- 
lic shire  mote,  after  proclaniation  made  for  any  to 
tome  in  that  could  claim  the  lands  conveyed;  and 
this  was  as  irreversible  as  the  modem  fine  with 
proclamations  or  recovery.  This  may  be  so ;  but 
•be  county -court  has  at  least  long  ceased  to  be 
a  court  of  record ;  and  one  would  ask  for  proof 
of  the  assertion.  The  book  kept  in  the  church  of 
St.  Ethelbert,  wherein  Thnrkil  is  said  to  have  in- 
serted the  proceedings  of  the  county-court,  may  or 
■»y  not  have  been  a  public  record. 

f  Id.,  pi  3.    Le^es  Henr.  Primi,  c.  29. 

t  Leges  Eadgan,  p.  77 ;  Cannti,  p.  136  ;  Henirici 
Piimi,  c.  34.  I  quote  the  latter  freely  as  Anglo- 
Sajnm,  though  posterior  to  the  conquest;  their 
•pirit  being  perfectly  of  the  former  penod. 

f  Diasertatio  Epistolarii,  p.  5. 


who,  either  by  way  of  appeal  from  the 
lower  courts,  or  in  excepted  cases,  form- 
ed a  paramount  judicature ;  but  how  their 
court  was  composed  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  sovereigns  I  do  not  pretend  to 
assert.* 

It  had  been  a  prevailing  opinion,  that 
trial  by  jury  may  be  referred  to  the  Trial  by 
Anglo-Saxon  age,  and  common  Jury, 
tradition  has  ascribed  it  to  the  wisdom 
of  Alfred.  In  such  an  historical  deduc- 
tion of  the  English  government  as  I  have 
attempted,  an  institution  so  peculiarly 
characteristic  deserves  every  attention 
to  its  origin;  and  I  shall  therefore  pro- 
duce the  evidence  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  bear  upon  this  most  eminent 
part  of  our  judicial  system.  The  first 
text  of  the  Saxon  laws  which  may  ap- 
pear to  have  such  a  meaning  is  in  those 
of  Alfred.  "  If  any  one  accuse  a  king's 
thane  of  homicide,  if  he  dare  to  purge 
himself  (ladian),  let  him  do  it  along  with 
twelve  king's  thanes.  If  any  one  accuse 
a  thane  of  less  rank  (Isessa  maga)  than  a 
king's  thane,  let  him  purge  himself  along 
with  eleven  of  his  equals,  and  one  king's 
thane."t  This  law,  which  Nicholson 
contends  can  mean  nothing  but  trial  by 
jury,  has  been  referred  by  Hickes  to  that 
ancient  usage  of  compurgation,  where 
the  accused  sustained  nis  own  oath  by 
those  of  a  number  of  his  fHends,  who 
pledged  their  knowledge,  or  at  least  their 
belief  of  his  innocence.J 

In  the  canons  of  the  Northumbrian 
clergy,  we  read  as  follows :  "  If  a  king's 
thane  deny  this  (the  practice  of  heathen 
superstitions),  let  twelve  be  appointed 
for  him,  and  let  him  take  twelve  of  his 
kindred  (or  equals,  ma^a)  and  twelve 
British  strangers ;  and  if  he  fail,  then  let 
him  pay  for  his  breach  of  law  twelve  half 
marcs :  If  a  landholder  (or  lesser  thane) 
deny  the  charge,  let  as  many  of  his  equals 
and  as  many  strangers  be  taken  as  tor  a 
royal  thane ;  and  if  he  fail  let  him  pay 
six  half-marcs :  If  a  ceorl  deny  it,  let  as 
many  of  his  equals  and  as  many  stran* 
gers  be  taken  for  him  as  for  the  others ; 


*  Madox,  History  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  65,  will 
not  admit  the  existence  of  any  court  analogous  to 
the  Curia  Regis  before  the  conquest ;  all  pleas  be- 
ing determined  in  the  county.  There  are,  how 
ever,  several  instances  ofdecisions  before  the  king; 
and  in  some  cases  it  seems  that  the  wittenagemot 
had  a  judicial  authority.— Leges  Cannti,  p.  135, 
136.  Hist.  Eliensis.  p.  469.  Chron.  Sax.,  p.  169. 
In  the  Leges  Henr.  I.,  c.  10,  the  limits  of  the  royal 
and  local  jurisdictions  are  defined  as  to  criminal 
mstters,  and  seem  to  have  been  little  changed  sine* 
the  reign  of  Canute,  p.  135. 

t  Leges  Alfredi,  p.  47. 

i  Nicholson,  Prefatio  ad  Leges  Anglo-Saxon 
Wilkinsu,  p.  10.    Hickee,  Dinertatio  Epistolarii. 
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and  if  he  fail,  let  him  pay  twelve  one  for 
his  breach  of  law.''*  It  is  difficult  at  first 
sight  to  imagine  that  these  thirty-six  so 
selected  were  merely  cc  mpurgators,  since 
it  seems  absurd  that  the  judge  should 
name  indifferent  persons,  who,  without 
inquiry,  were  to  make  oath  of  a  party's 
innocence.  Some  have  therefore  con- 
ceived, that  in  this  and  other  instances 
where  compurgators  are  mentioned,  they 
were  virtujJly  jurors,  who,  before  attest- 
ing tlie  facts,  were  to  inform  their  con- 
sciences by  investigating  them.  There 
are,  however,  passages  in  the  Saxon 
laws  nearly  parallel  to  that  just  quoted, 
which  seem  incompatible  with  this  in- 
terpretation. Tims,  by  a  law  of  Athel- 
stan,  if  any  one  claimed  a  stray  ox  as  his 
own,  five  of  his  neighbours  were  to  be 
Assigned,  of  whom  one  was  to  maintain 
the  claimant's  oath.f  Perhaps  the  prin- 
ciple of  these  regulations,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  law  of  compurgation,  is  to  be 
found  in  that  stress  laid  upon  general 
character  which  pervades  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  jurisprudence.  A  man  of  ill  rep- 
utation was  compelled  to  undergo  a  triple 
ordeal,  in  cases  where  a  single  one  suffi- 
ced for  persons  of  credit;  a  provision 
rather  inconsistent  with  the  trust  in  a 
miraculous  interposition  of  Providence 
which  was  the  basis  of  that  superstition. 
And  the  law  of  frank-pledge  proceeded 
upon  the  maxim  that  the  best  guarantee 
of  every  man's  obedience  to  the  govern- 
ment was  to  be  sought  in  the  confidence 
of  his  naighbours.  Hence,  while  some 
compurgators  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
sheriff,  to  avoid  partiality  and  collusion, 
it  was  still  intended  that  they  should  be 
residents  of  the  vicinage,  witnesses  of 
the  defendant's  previous  life,  and  compe- 
tent to  estimate  the  probability  of  his  ex- 
culpatory oath.  For  the  Bntish  stran- 
gers, in  the  canon  quoted  above,  were 
certainly  the  original  natives,  more  inter- 
mingled with  their  conquerors,  probably, 
in  the  provinces  north  of  the  Humber 
than  elsewhere,  and  still  denominated 
strangers,  as  the  distinction  of  races  was 
not  done  away. 

If  in  this  instance  we  do  not  feel  our- 
selves warranted  to  infer  the  existence 
of  trial  by  jury,  still  less  shall  we  find 
even  an  analogy  to  it  in  an  article  of  the 
treaty  between  England  and  Wales  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  "  Twelve 
persons  skilled  in  the  law  (lahmen),  six 
English  and  six  Welsh,  shall  instruct 
the  natives  of  each  country,  on  pain  of 

♦  Wilkins,  p.  100. 

♦  L^gOT  AtheUtani,  p.  58. 


forfeiting  their  possessiont,  if,  except 
through  Ignorance,  they  give  false  iofor- 
mation."*  This  is  obviously  but  a  rego- 
lation  intended  to  settle  disputes  amoojg 
the  Welsh  and  English,  to  which  theii 
ignorance  of  each  other's  customs  migbt 
give  rise. 

By  a  law  of  the  same  prince,  a  coun 
was  to  be  held  in  every  wapentake, 
where  the  sheriff  and  twelve  principal 
thanes  should  swear  that  they  would  nei- 
ther acquit  any  criminal,  nor  convict  any 
innocent  person.t  -  It  seems  more  prob- 
able that  these  thanes  were  permanent 
assessors  to  the  sheriff,  like  the  scabini 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  early 
laws  of  France  and  Italy,  than  jurors  in 
discriminately  selected.     This  passage, 
however,  is  stronger  than  those  which 
have  been  already  adduced ;  and  it  may 
be  thought,  perhaps  with  justice,  that  at 
least  the  seeds  of  our  present  form  of 
trial  are  discoverable  in  it.    In  the  1ns- 
lonr  of  Ely,  we  twice  read  of  pleas  held 
befjore  twenty-four  judges  in  the  court  of 
Cambridge ;  which  seems  to  have  been 
formed  out  of  several  neighbouring  hun- 
dreds.! 

But  the  nearest  approach  to  a  regular 
jury  which  has  been  preserved  in  our 
scanty  memorials  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
age,  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Ramsey.    A  controversy  relating 
to  lands  between  that  society  and  a  cer- 
tain nobleman  was  brought  into  the  coun- 
ty-court;   when  each  party  was  heard 
in  his  own  behalf.    After  this  commence- 
ment, on  account  probably  of  the  length 
and  difficulty  of  the  investigation,  it  was 
referred  by  the  court  to  thirty-six  thanes, 
equally  chosen  by  hoth  sides. ^    And  here 
we  begin   to  perceive   the    manner  ifi 
which  those  tumultuous  assemblies,  the 
mixed  body  of  freeholders  in  their  coun* 
ty-court,   slid    gradually    into    a   more 
steady  and  more  diUgent  tribunal,  ^ut 
this  was  not  the  work  of  a  single  age 
In  the  Conqueror's  reign  we  find  a  pro- 
ceeding very  similar  to  the  case  of  Ram- 
sey, in  which  the  suit  has  been  commen- 
ced in  the  county-court,  before  it  was 
found  expedient  to  remit  it  to  a  select 
body  of  freeholders.     In  the   reign  of 
William  Rufus,  and  down  to  that  of  Hen- 
ry II.,  when  the  trial  of  writs  of  right  by 
the  CTand  assize  was  introduced,  Hickes 
has  discovered  other  instances  of  the  ori- 
ginal usage.  J    The  language  of  Domes- 


*  Leges  Ethelredi.  p.  125.  t  P.  1 17. 

t  Hist.  Elienais,  in  Gale'g  Scriptoms.  i,  iii., » 
471  and  478. 

^  Hiet.  Ramsey,  id.,  p.  415 

li  Hickesii  Dissertatio  Gpistoiaris,  p.  33,  38. 
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day  Book  lends  some  confirmatioii  to 
4^  existence  at  the  time  of  that  survey ; 
and  even  our  common  legal  expression 
of  trial  by  the  country  seems  to  be  deri- 
ved from  a  period  when  the  form  was  lit- 
erally populiar. 

In  comparing  the  various  passages 
which  1  have  (quoted,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  preference  given  to 
twelve,  or  some  multiple  of  it,  in  fixing 
tne  number  either  of  judges  or  compur- 
gators. This  was  not  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land. Spelman  has  produced  several  in- 
stances of  it  in  the  early  German  laws. 
And  that  number  seens  to  have  been  re- 
garded with  equal  veneration  in  Scandi- 
navia.* It  is  very  immaterial  from  what 
cs^rice  or  superstition  this  predilection 
arose.  But  its  general  prevalence  shows 
that,  in  searching  for  tne  origin  of  trial 
by  jury,  we  cannot  rely  for  a  moment 
upon  any  analogy  which  the  mere  num- 
ber affords.  I  am  induced  to  make  this 
cbservation,  because  some  of  the  pas- 
sages'which  have  been  alleged  by  emi- 
nent men  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  existence  of  that  institution  before 
the  conquest,  seem  to  have  little  else  to 
support  them. 

There  is  certainly  no  part  of  the  Anglo- 
l^^;^of  Saxon  polity  which  has  attracted 
frwk.  so  much  the  notice  of  modem 
l*****^  times  as  the  law  of  frank-pledge, 
or  mutual  responsibility  of  the  members 
of  a  tithing  for  each  other's  abiding  the 
course  of  justice.  This,  like  the  distribu- 
ti6n  of  hundreds  and  tithinffs  themselves, 
and  like  trial  by  jury,  has  been  generally 
attributed  to  Alfred;  and  of  this,  I  sus- 
pect, we  must  also  deprive  him.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  great  services  of 
Alfred  to  his  people  in  peace  and  in  war 
should  have  led  posterity  to  ascribe  every 
institution,  of  which  the  beginning  was 
obscure,  to  his  contrivance,  till  his  fame 
has  become  almost  as  fabulous  in  legisla- 
tion as  that  of  Arthur  in  arms.  The  Eng- 
lish nation  redeemed  from  servitude,  and 
their  name  from  extinction ;  the  lamp  of 
'earning  refreshed,  when  scarce  a  glim- 
\Der  was  visible ;  the  watchful  observance 
of  justice  and  public  order;  these  are  the 
genuine  praises  of  Alfred,  and  entitle  him 
to  the  rank  he  has  always  held  in  men's 
esteem,  as  the  best  and  greatest  of  En^- 
tish  kings.  But  of  his  legislation  there  is 
little  that  can  be  asserted  with  sufficient 
evidence ;  the  laws  of  his  time  that  re- 
main are  neither  numerous  nor  particu- 
larly interesting ;  and  a  loose  report  of 


*  Spelman*!  Glottary,  toc.  Junta.  Du  Cange, 
roc.  Nembda.  Edmb.  Review,  vol.  Txri.,  p.  115: 
a  moat  learned  and  elaborate  easay.  I 


late  writers  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  tint 
he  compiled  a  dom-boc,  or  j^eneral  code 
for  the  government  of  his  kingdom. 

An  ingenious  and  philosophical  writer 
has  endeavoured  to  found  the  law  of 
frank-pledge  upon  one  of  those  general 
principles  to  which  he  always  loves  to 
recur.  "  If  we  look  upon  a  tithing,"  he 
says,  "  as  regularly  composed  of  ten  fam- 
ilies, this  branch  of  its  police  will  appear 
in  the  highest  degree  artificial  and  sin- 
galar ;  but  if  we  consider  that  society  as 
of  the  same  extent  with  a  town  or  vil- 
lage, we  shall  find  that  such  a  regulation 
is  conformable  to  the  general  usage  of 
barbarous  nations,  and  is  founded  upon 
their  common  notions  of  justice."*  A 
variety  of  instances  are  then  brought  for- 
ward, drawn  from  the  customs  of  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  wherein  the  in- 
habitants of  a  district  have  been  made 
answerable  for  crimes  and  injuries  impu- 
ted to  one  of  them.  But  none  of  these 
fully  resemble  the  Saxon  institution  of 
which  we  are  treating.  They  relate  ei- 
ther to  the  right  of  reprisals,  exercised 
with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  foreign 
countries,  or  to  the  indemnification  ex- 
acted from  the  district,  as  in  our  modem 
statutes,  which  give  an  action  in  certain 
cases  of  felony  against  the  hundred,  for 
crimes  which  its  internal  police  was  sup- 
posed capable  of  preventing.  In  the  Irish 
custom,  indeed,  which  bound  the  head  of 
a  sept  to  bring  forward  every  one  of  his 
kindred  who  should  be  charged  with  any 
heinous  crime,  we  certainly  perceive  a 
strong  analogy  to  the  Saxon  law,  not  as 
it  latterly  subsisted,  but  under  one  of  its 
prior  modifications.  For  I  think  that 
something  of  a  gradual  projpnression  may 
be  traced  to  the  history  of  this  famous 
police,  by  following  the  indications  af- 
forded by  those  laws  through  which  alone 
we  become  acquainted  with  its  exist 
ence. 

The  Saxons  brought  with  them  from 
their  original  forests  at  least  as  much 
roughness  as  any  of  the  nations  which 
overturned  the  Roman  empire ;  and  their 
long  struggle  with  the  Bntons  could  not 
contribute  to  polish  their  mannere.  The 
royal  authority  was  weak ;  and  httle  had 
been  learned  of  that  regular  system  of 
government  which  the  Franks  and  Lom- 
bards acquired  from  the  provincial  Ro-. 
mans,  among  whom  they  were  mmgled. 
No  people  were  so  much  addicted  to  rob- 
bery, to  riotous  frays,  and  to  feuds  ari- 
sing out  of  family  revenge,  as  the  Anglo- 

*  Millar  on  the  Engliah  Oovemment,  ? d  i  p 
I  ISO. 
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Saxons.  TheJi  statutes  are  filled  with 
complaints  that  the  public  peace  was 
opemy  violated,  and  with  penalties  which 
seem,  by  their  repetition,  to  have  been 
disregarded.  The  vengeance  taken  by 
the  kindred  of  a  murdered  man  was  a  sa- 
cred right  which  no  law  ventured  to  for- 
bid, though  it  was  limited  by  those  which 
estabhshed  a  composition,  and  by  those 
which  protected  the  family  of  the  mur- 
derer from  their  resentment.  Even  the 
author  of  the  laws  ascribed  to  the  Con- 
fessor speaks  of  this  family  warfare, 
where  the  composition  had  not  been  paid, 
as  i>erfectly  lawful.*  But  the  law  of  com- 
position tended  probablv  to  increase  the 
number  of  crimes.  Though  the  sums 
imposed  were  sometimes  heavy,  men 
paid  them  with  the  help  of  their  relations, 
or  entered  into  voluntary  associations, 
the  purposes  whereof  might  often  be 
laudable,  but  which  were  certainly  sus- 
ceptible of  this  kind  of  abuse.  And  many 
led  a  life  of  rapine,  forming  large  parties 
of  ruffians,  who  committed  murder  and 
robbery  with  little  dread  of  punishment. 

Against  this  disorderly  condition  of  so- 
ciety, the  wisdom  of  our  English  kings, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  great  coun- 
cils, was  employed  in  devising  remedies, 
which  ultimately  grew  up  into  a  peculiar 
system.  No  man  could  leave  the  shire 
to  which  he  belonged  without  the  per- 
mission of  its  alderman. t  No  man  could 
be  without  a  lord,  on  whom  he  depended ; 
though  he  might  quit  his  present  patron, 
it  was  under  the  condition  of  engaging 
himself  to  another.  If  he  failed  in  this, 
his  kindred  were  bound  to  present  him  in 
the  county-court,  and  to  name  a  lord  for 
him  themselves.  Unless  this  were  done, 
he  might  be  seized  by  any  one  who  met 
him  as  a  robber-t  Hence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  personal  liberty  of  the  peasants, 
it  was"  not  very  practicable  for  one  of 
them  to  quit  his  place  of  residence.  A 
stranger  guest  could  not  be  received 
more  than  two  nights  as  such;  on  the 
third  the  host  became  responsible  for  his 
*nmate^s  conduct.^ 

The  peculiar  system  of  frank-pledges 
seems  to  have  passed  through  the  follow- 
ing very  gradual  stages.  At  first  an  ac- 
cused person  was  obliged  to  find  bail||  for 

♦  Parentibus  occisi  fiat  emendatio,  vel  giierra 
eorum  portetur.— Wilkins,  p.  199.  This,  like  many 
other  parts  of  that  spurious  treatise,  appears  to 
have  been  taken  from  some  older  laws,  or  at  least 
traditions.  I  do  not  conceive  that  this  private  re- 
venge was  tolerated  by  law  after  the  conquest. 

t  Leges  Alfred!,  c.  33. 

i  Leges  Alhelstani,  p.  56. 

6  Leges  Edwardi  Confess.,  p.  202. 

I  Leffes  Lotharii  [regis  Cantii],  p.  8. 


standing  his  trial.  At  a  subsequent  ^ 
riod  his  relations  were  called  upon  to 
become  sureties  for  pa3rment  of  the  com^ 
position  and  other  fines  to  which  he  was 
liable.*  They  were  even  subject  to  be 
imj^risoned  until  payment  was  made,  and 
this  imprisonment  was  commutable  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  The  next  stage 
was  to  make  persons  already  convict^, 
or  of  suspicious  repute,  give  sureties  for 
their  future  behaviour. f  It  is  not  till  the 
rei^n  of  Edgar  that  we  find  the  first  gen^ 
erd  law,  which  places  every  man  in  the 
condition  of  the  guilty  or  suspected,  and 
compels  him  to  find  a  surety,  who  shall 
be  responsible  for  his  appearance  when 
judicially  summoned.|  This  is  perpetu- 
ally  repeated  and  enforced  in  later  stat- 
utes, during  his  reign  and  that  of  Ethelred. 
Finally,  the  laws  of  Canute  declare  the 
necessity  of  belonging  to  some  hundred 
and  tithing,  as  well  as  of  providing  sure- 
ties ;^  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred, 
that  the  custom  of  rendering  every  mem- 
ber of  a  tithing  answerable  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  all  the  rest,  as  it  existed 
after  the  conquest,  is  as  old  as  the  reign 
of  this  Danish  monarch. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  notion 
which  the  writer  to  whom  I  have  already 
adverted  has  conceived,  that  "  the  mem- 
bers of  every  tithing  were  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  one  another ;  and  that 
the  society,  or  their  leader,  might  be 
prosecuted  and  compelled  to  make  repa- 
ration for  an  injury  committed  by  any  in- 
dividual."  Upon  this  false  apprehension 
of  the  nature  of  frank-pledges  the  whole 
of  his  analogical  reasoning  is  founded. 
It  is  indeed  an  error  verjr  current  in  pop- 
ular treatises,  and  which  might  plead 
the  authority  of  some  whose  professional 
learning  should  have  saved  them  from  so 
obvious  a  misstatement.  But,  in  fact,  the 
members  of  a  tithing  were  no  more  than 
perpetual  bail  for  each  other.  "Tbe 
greatest  security  of  the  public  order  (says 
the  laws  ascribed  to  the  Confessor),  ia 
that  every  man  must  bind  himself  to  one 
of  those  societies  which  the  English  in 
general  call  freeborgs,  and  the  people  of 
Yorkshire  ten  men's  tale."|  This  con- 
sisted in  the  responsibility  of  ten  men, 
each  for  the  other,  throughout  every  vH- 
lage  in  the  kingdom ;  so  that  if  one  of 
the  ten  committed  any  fault,  the  nine 
should  produce  him  in  justice ;  where  ha 
should  make  reparation  by  his  own  prop 


*  Leges  Edwardi  Senioris,  p.  53. 

t  Leges  AtheUtani^  p.  57,  c.  6,  7,  & 

X  Leges  Eadgari,  p.  78. 

6  Leges  Canuti,  p.  137. 

11  Leges  Edwardi,  in  Wilkins,  p.  201^ 
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er^  or  by  persona  punishment  If  he 
fled  from  justice,  a  mode  was  provided, 
according  to  wbici  the  tithing  might 
jlear  themselves  irom  participation  in 
his  crime  or  escape ;  in  default  of  such 
exculpation,  and  the  malefactor's  estate 
proving  deficient,  they  were  compelled  to 
make  good  the  penalty.  And  it  is  equal- 
ly manifest  from  every  other  passage  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  this  ancient  in- 
stitution, that  the  obligation  of  the  tithing 
was  merely  that  of  permanent  bail,  re- 
sponsible only  indirectly  for  the  good  be- 
haviour of  their  members. 

Every  freeman  above  the  age  of  twelve 
years  was  required  to  be  enrolled  in 
some  tithing.*  In  order  to  enforce  this 
essential  part  of  police,  the  courts  of  the 
tourn  and  leet  were  erected,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  separated  from  that  of  the  coun- 
ty. The  periodical  meetings  of  these, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  tithings,  whence  they  were  call- 
ed the  view  of  frank-pledge,  are  regula- 
ted in  Magna  Charta.  But  this  custom, 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  full  vigour 
when  Bracton  wrote,  and  is  enforced  by 
a  statute  of  Edward  II.,  gradually  died 
away  in  succeeding  times.f  According 
to  the  laws  ascribed  to  the  Confessor, 
which  are  perhaps  of  insufficient  author- 
ity to  fix  the  existence  of  any  usage  be- 
fore the  conquest,  lords,  who  possessed 
a  baronial  junsdiction,  were  permitted  to 
keep  their  miUtary  tenants  and  the  ser- 
vants of  their  household  under  their  own 
pecuUar  frank-pledge.J  Nor  was  any 
freeholder,  in  the  age  of  Bracton,  bound 
to  be  enrolled  in  a  tithing. 

It  remains  only,  before  we  conclude 
„   , ,  this  sketch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

nSS^wtth.  system,  to  consider  the^  once 
er  known  be-  famous  question  respecting 
Jj^  "»"•  the  estabhshment  of  feudal  te- 
nures in  England  before  the 
conquest.  The  position  asserted  by  Sir 
Henry  Spelman  in  his  Glossary,  that 
lands  were  not  held  feudally  before  that 
period,  having  been  denied  by  the  Irish 
judges  in  the  great  case  of  tenures,  he 
was  compelled  to  draw  up  his  treatise  on 
feuds,  in  which  it  is  more  fully  maintain- 
ed*    Several  other  writers,  especially 

*  Leges  Canuti,  p.  136. 

1  Slat  18  E.  II.  Traces  of  the  actual  riew  of 
firank  pledge  appear  in  Corawali  as  late  as  ihe  10th 
of  Henry  VI.,  Rot.  Parliam.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  403.  And 
indeed  Selden  tells  us  (Janus  Anglorum,  t.  ii.,  p. 
993).  that  It  was  not  quite  obsolete  in  his  time. 
The  form  may.  for  aught  I  know,  be  kept  up  in 
some  part's  of  England  at  this  day.  For  some  rea- 
son which  I  cannot  explain,  the  distribution  by 
tens  was  changed  into  one  k  y  dozens.— Britton,  c. 
SO,  and  SUt.  18  £.  XL  ^  P.  202. 


Hickes,  Madox,  and  Sir  Martin  Wright, 
have  taken  the  same  side.  But  names 
equally  respectable  might  be  thrown  into 
the  opposite  scale ;  and  I  think  the  pre- 
vailing bias  of  modern  antiquaries  is  in 
favour  of  at  least  a  modified  aihrmative 
as  to  this  question. 

Lands  are  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  divided  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
into  bocland  and  folkland.  The  former 
was  held  in  full  propriety,  and  might  be 
conveyed  by  boc  or  written  grant;  the 
latter  was  occupied  by  the  common  peo- 
ple, yielding  rent  or  other  service,  and 
perhaps  without  any  estate  in  the  land, 
but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner.  These 
two  species  of  tenure  might  be  compared 
to  freehold  and  copyhold,  if  the  latter  had 
retained  its  original  dependance  upon  the 
will  of  the  lord.*  Bocland  was  devisable 
bv  will ;  it  was  equallv  shared  among  the 
children ;  it  was  capable  of  being  entailed 
by  the  person  under  whose  grant  it  was 
originally  taken ;  and,  in  case  of  a  treach- 
erous or  cowardly  desertion  from  the 
arm)r,  it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown.f 

It  is  an  improbable,  and  even  extrava* 
gant  supposition,  that  all  these  hereditary 
estates  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  freeholders 
were  originally  parcels  of  the  royal  de- 
mesne, and  consequently  that  the  king 
was  once  the  sole  proprietor  in  his  king- 
dom. Whatever  partitions  were  made 
upon  the  conquest  of  a  British  province, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  shares  of  the 
army  were  coeval  with  those  of  the  gen- 
eral. The  great  mass  of  Saxon  property 
could  not  have  been  held  by  actual  bene, 
ficiary  grants  from  the  crown.  However, 
the  royal  demesnes  were  undoubtedly 
very  extensive.  They  continued  to  be 
so  even  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor, 
after  the  donations  of  his  predecessors. 
And  several  instruments  granting  lands 
to  individuals,  besides  those  in  favour  of 
tlie  church,  are  extant.  These  are  gen- 
erally couched  in  that  style  of  full  and 
unconditional  conveyance,  which  is  ob- 
servable in  all  such  charters  of  the  same 

*  This  supposition  may  plead  the  great  authori- 
ties of  Somner  and  Lye,  the  Anglo-Saxon  lexicog- 
raphers, and  appears  to  me  fat  mc  e  probable  than 
the  theory  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  in  his  Rs^ay  od 
Feudal  Property,  or  that  of  the  author  of  a  dis- 
course on  the  Bocland  and  Folkland  oi  the  Saxons, 
1775,  whose  name,  I  think,  was  Ibbetson.  The 
first  of  these  supposes  bocland  to  have  been  feudal 
and  folkland  allodial;  the  second  most  strangely 
takes  folkland  for  feudal.  I  cannot  aati^fy  myself 
whether  thainland  and  reveland,  which  occui 
sometimes  in  Domesday  Book,  merely  correspond 
with  the  other  two  denominations. 

t  Wilkins,  p.  43,  145.  The  latter  law  is  copied 
from  one  of  Ctiarlemagne's  Capitiilaries  —  BaiuM 
p.  767. 
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age  upon  the  continent.  Some  excep- 
tions, however,  occur;  the  lands  be- 
queathed by  Alfred  to  certain  of  his  no- 
bles were  to  return  to  his  family  in  de- 
fault of  made  heirs ;  and  Hickes  is  of 
opinion  that  the  royal  consent,  which 
seems  to  have  been  required  for  the  tes- 
tamentary disposition  of  some  estates, 
was  necessary  on  account  of  their  bene- 
ficiary tenure.* 

All  the  freehold  lands  of  England,  ex- 
cept some  of  those  belonging  to  the 
church,  were  subject  to  three  great  public 
burdens;  military  service  in  the  king^s 
expeditions,  or  at  least  in  defensive  war,t 
the  repair  of  bridges,  and  that  of  royal 
fortresses.  These  obligations,  and  espe- 
cially the  first,  have  oeen  sometimes 
thought  to  denote  a  feudal  tenure.  There 
is,  however,  a  confusion  into  which  we 
may  fall  by  not  sufficiently  discriminating 
the  rights  of  a  king  as  chief  lord  of  his 
vassals,  and  as  sovereign  of  his  subjects. 
In  every  country,  the  supreme  power  is 
entitled  to  use  the  arm  of  each  citizen 
in  the  public  defence.  The  usage  of  all 
nations  agrees  with  common  reason  in 
establishing  this  great  principle.  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  peculiarly  feudal  in 
this  military  service  of  landholders;  it 
was  due  from  the  allodial  proprietors 
upon  the  continent ;  it  was  derived  from 
their  German  ancestors ;  it  had  been  fixed, 
probably,  by  the  legislatures  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy upon  the  first  setUement  in  Bnt- 
ain. 

It  is  material,  however,  to  observe,  that 
a  thane  forfeited  his  hereditary  freehold 
by  misconduct  in  battle ;  a  penalty  more 
severe  than  was  inflicted  uponallomal  pro- 
prietors on  the  continent.  We  even  find 
m  the  earliest  Saxon  laws,  that  the  sith- 
cundman,  who  seems  to  have  correspond- 
ed to  the  inferior  thane  of  later  times,  for- 
feited his  land  by  neglect  of  attendance 
in  war ;  for  which  an  allodialist  in  France 
would  only  have  paid  his  heribannum,  or 
penalty. J  Nevertheless,  as  the  policy  of 
different  states  may  enforce  the  duties 
of  subjects  by  more  or  less  severe  sanc- 
tions, I  do  not  know  that  a  law  of  for- 
feiture in  such  cases  is  to  be  considered 
as  positively  implying  a  feudal  tenure. 

But  a  much  stronger  presumption  is 
tfforded  by  passages  that  indicate  a  mu- 

*  Dissertatio  Epietolaris,  p.  60. 

t  Thii  duty  is  by  sotne  expressed  rata  expedi- 
uo:  by  otbere,  hostit  propulsio,  which  seems  to 
make  no  small  difierence.  But,  unfortunately, 
most  of  the  military  service  which  an  Anglo-Saxon 
freeholder  had  to  render  was  of  the  latter  kind. 

t  Lews  In9.  p.  23.  Du  Cange,  voc.  Heribannum. 
By  the  laws  of  Canute,  p.  135,  a  fine  only  was  im- 
oosod  for  this  offence 


tual  relation  of  lord  and  vassal  among  the 
free  proprietors.    The  most powerfulsub- 
jects  have  not  a  natural  nght  to  the  ser- 
vice of  other  freemen.    But  in  the  laws 
enacted  during  the  Heptarchy,  we  find 
it  hinted  thai  the  sithcundman,  or  petty 
gentleman,  might  be  dependant  on  a  su- 
perior lord.*    This  is  more  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  some  ecclesiastical  canons, 
apparently  of  the  tenth  centunr,  which 
distinguish  the  king's   thane  from  the 
landholder,  who  depended  upon  a  lord.t 
Other  proofs  of  this  might  be  brought 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws.J    It  is  not, 
however,  sufHcient  to  prove  a  mutual  re- 
lation between  the  higher  and  lower  or- 
der of  gentry,  in  order  to  establish  the 
existence  of  feudal  tenures.    For  this  re- 
lation was  often  personal,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned more  fully  in  another  place,  and 
bore  the  name  of  commendation.    And 
no  nation  was  so  rigorous  as  the  English 
in  compelling  every  man,  from  the  king's 
thane  to  the  ceorl,  to  place  himself  under 
a  lawful  superior.    Hence  the  question 
is  not  to  be  hastily  decided  on  the  credit 
of  a  few  passages  that  express  this  gra- 
dation of  dependance ;  feudal  vassalage, 
the  object  of  our  inquiry,  being  of  a  realt 
not  a  per  joruz/ nature,  and  resulting  entire- 
ly from  the  tenure  of  particular  lands.  Bud 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  personal  rela- 
tion of  client,  if  I  may  use  that  word, 
might  in  a  multitude  of  cases  be  changed 
into  that  of  vassal.    And  certainly  many 
of  the  motives  which  operated  in  France 
to  produce  a  very  general  commutation 
of  allodial  into  feudal  tenure  might  have 
a  similar  influence  in  England,  where  the 
disorderly  condition  of  society  made  it 
the  interest  of  every  man  to  obtain  the 
protection  of  some  potent  lord. 

The  word  thane  corresponds  in  its  de- 
rivation to  vassal ;  and  the  latter  term  is 
used  by  Asserius,  the  contemporary  bi- 
ographer of  Alfred,  in  speaking  of  the 
nobles  of  that  prince.^  In  their  attend- 
ance, too,  upon  the  royal  court,  and  the 
fidelity  which  was  expected  from  them, 
the  king's  thanes  seem  exactly  to  have 
resembled  that  class  of  followers  who, 
under  different  appellations,  were  the 
guards  as  well  as  courtiers  of  the  Frank 
and  Lombard  sovereigns.  But  I  have 
remarked  that  the  word  thane  is  not  ap- 

♦  Leges  IniB.  p.  10,  23.         f  Wilkins,  p.  101. 

t  P.  71, 144,  U5. 

i  Alfredus  cum  paucis  suis  nobilibus,  et  etiaai 
cum  quibusdam  mibtibus  et  Vsssallis,  p.  166.  No- 
biles  Vassalli  Sumertunensis  pagi,  p.  167.  Yet 
Hickes  objects  to  the  authenticity  of  a  charter  ••> 
cribed  to  Edgar,  because  it  contains  the  word  Vas 
sallus,  *'9uam  k  Nortmannis  Angh  habaeniDt"<^ 
Dissertatio  Epistol.,  p.  7. 
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ptted  to  the  whole  body  of  eentry  in  the 
more  ancient  laws,  where  the  word  eorl 
is  opposed  to  the  ceorl  or  roturier,  and 
that  oi  sithcundman*  to  the  royal  thane. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  infer  from  the 
extension  of  this  latter  word  to  a  large 
class  of  persons,  that  we  should  interpret 
it  with  a  close  attention  to  etymology,  a 
very  uncertain  guide  in  almost  all  inves- 
tigations. 

For  the  age  immediately  preceding  the 
Norman  invasion,  we  cannot  have  re- 
course to  a  better  authority  than  Domes- 
day Book.  That  incomparable  record 
contains  the  names  of  evejy  tenant,  and 
the  conditions  of  his  tenure,  under  the 
Confessor,  as  well  as  the  time  of  its  com- 
pilation; and  seems  to  give  Uttle  coun- 
tenance to  the  notion  that  a  radical 
change  in  the  system  of  our  laws  had 
been  effected  dunng  the  interval.  In  al- 
most every  page,  we  meet  with  tenants 
either  of  the  crown,  or  of  other  lords, 
denominated  thanes,  freeholders  (Uberi 
homines)  or  soccager8(socmanni).  Some 
of  these,  it  is  stated,  might  sell  their 
lands  to  whom  they  pleased ;  others  were 
restricted  from  alienation.  Some,  as  it  is 
expressed,  might  so  with  their  lands 
whither  they  would;  by  which  I  under- 
stand the  right  of  commendin|^  themselves 
to  any  patron  of  their  choice.  These, 
of  course,  could  not  be  feudal  tenants  in 
any  proper  notion  of  that  term.  Others 
could  not  depart  from  the  lord  whom 
they  served;  not  certainly  that  they 
were  personsdly  bound  to  the  soil,  but  so 
long  as  they  retained  it,  the  seigniory  of 
the  superior  could  not  be  defeated.!    But 


•  Wilkins,  p.  3,  7, 23,  &c.  This  it  an  obscure 
word,  occumng  only,  I  beliere,  during  the  Hep- 
taictnr.  Wilktns  tranalates  it^prspositus  pag[ana8, 
which  gives  a  wrong  idea.  Bat  gesitht  which  ia 
plainly  the  same  word,  is  used  in  Alfred's  transla- 
uon  of  Bede  for  a  gentleman  or  nobleman.  Where 
Bede  uses  comes,  the  Saxon  is  always  gesith  or 
gesithman ;  where  princeps  or  dux  occurs,  the  ver- 
sion is  eaJdorman-^Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  p. 
643. 

t  It  sometimes  weakens  a  proposition  which  is 
capable  of  innumerable  proots  to  take  a  very  few 
■t  random :  yet  the  following  casual  specimens  will 
illustrate  the  conunon  language  of  Domesday  Book. 

H«c  tria  maneria  tenuit  UWeva  tempore  regis 
Edwardi  ec  potuit  ire  cum  terr4  quo  Tolebat,  p.  85. 

Toti  emit  earn  T.  R.  E.  (lemp.  regis  Edwardi) 
4e  ecclesiA  Malmsbunensi  aid  atatem  trium  homi- 
Bom  \  et  infra  hunc  terminum  poterat  ire  cum  ek 
«d  quera  vellet  dominum,  p.  72. 

Tres  Angli  tenuerunt  Darneford  T.  R.  £.  et  non 
poierant  ab  ecclesiA  separarl  Duo  ex  iis  redde- 
bant  V  solidoe,  et  tertius  servlebat  sicut  Thainus, 
p.  68. 

Has  terras  qui  tenuerunt  T.  R.  E.  quo  voluerunt 
iia  poterunt,  preter  unum  Seric  vocatum,  qui  in 
Bageodal  teouit  iii  carucatas  terra ;  sed  non  poterat 
cum  eA  alicubi  recedere,  p.  235. 


I  am  not  aware  that  milltarv  &enrice  is 
specified  in  any  instance  to  Ks  due  from 
one  of  these  tenants ;  though  u  is  difficult 
to  speak  as  to  a  negative  proposition  of 
this  kind  with  any  confidence. 

No  direct  evidence  appears  as  to  the 
ceremony  of  homage  or  the  oath  of  feal« 
ty  before  the  conquest.  The  feudal  ex- 
action of  aid  in  certain  prescribed  cases 
seems  to  have  been  unknown.  Still  less 
could  those  of  wardship  and  marriage 
prevail,  which  were  no  parts  of  the  great 
feudal  system,  but  introduced,  and  per- 
haps invented,  by  our  rapacious  Norman 
tyrants.  The  English  lawyers,  through 
an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory of  feuds  upon  the  continent,  have 
treated  these  unjust  innovations  as  if  they 
had  formed  essential  parts  of  the  system, 
and  sprung  naturally  from  the  relation 
between  lord  and  vassal.  And,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  present  question.  Sir  Hen- 
ry Spelman  has  certainly  laid  too  much 
stress  upon  them  in  concluding  that  feu- 
dal tenures  did  not  exist  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, because  their  lands  were  not 
in  ward,  nor  their  persons  sold  in  mar- 
riage. But  I  cannot  equally  concur  with 
this  eminent  person  in  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  reliefs  during  the  same  period. 
If  the  heriot,  which  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  time  of  Edgar*  (though  it  may  prob- 
ably have  been  an  estsiblished  custom 
long  before),  were  not  identical  with 
the  relief,  it  bore  at  least  a  very  strong 
analogy  to  it.  A  charter  of  Elhelred's 
interprets  one  word  by  the  other.f  In 
the  laws  of  William,  which  re-enact 
those  of  Canute  concerning  heriots,  the 
term  relief  is  employed  as  synonymous.  J 
Though  the  heriot  was  in  later  times 
paid  in  chattels,  the  relief  in  money,  it  is 
equally  true  that  originally  the  law  fixed 
a  sum  of  money  in  certain  cases  for  the 
heriot,  and  a  chattel  for  the  relief.  And 
the  most  plausible  distinction  alleged  by 
Spelman,  that  the  heriot  is  by  law  due 
from  the  personal  estate,  but  the  relief 
from  the  heir,  seems  hardly  applicable  to 
that  remote  age,  when  the  law  of  succes- 
sion as  to  real  and  personal  estate  was 
not  different. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  another  place, 
how  the  right  of  territorial  jurisdiction 
was  generally,  and  at  last  inseparably, 
connected  with  feudal  tenure.  Of  this 
right  we  meet  frequent  instances  in  the 
laws  and  records  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
though  not  in  those  of  an  early  date.  A 
charter  of  Edred  grants  to  the  monastery 


♦  Selden's  Works,  voL  il,  p.  1620. 

f  Hist  Ramseyens,  p.  430. 

t  T^oes  Canuu,  p.  144.    Leges  Gulielmi,  p.  229 
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of  Croyiand  soc,  sac,  toll,  team,  and  in- 
fangthef;  words  which  generally  went 
together  in  the  description  of  these  privi- 
leges, and  signify  the  right  of  holdmg  a 
court  to  which  idl  freemen  of  the  terri- 
tory should  repair,  of  deciding  pleas 
therein,  as  well  as  of  imposing  amerce- 
ments according  to  law,  of  tiucingj  tolls 
upon  the  sale  of  goods,  and  of  punishing 
capitally  a  thief  taken  in  the  fact  within 
the  limits  of  the  manor.*  Another  char- 
ter from  the  confessor  grants  to  the  ab- 
bey of  Ramsey  similar  rights  over  all 
who  were  suiters  to  the  sheriflTs  court, 
subject  to  military  service,  and  capable 
of  landed  possessions ;  that  is,  as  I  con- 
ceive, all  who  were  not  in  servitude.!  By 
a  law  of  Ethelred,  none  but  the  king  could 
have  jurisdiction  over  a  royal  thane. | 
And  Domesday  Book  is  full  of  decisive 
proofs,  that  the  English  lords  had  their 
courts  wherein  they  rendered  justice  to 
their  suiters,  like  the  continental  nobility ; 
privileges  which  are  noticed  with  great 
precision  in  that  record,  as  part'  of  the 
statistical  survey.  For  the  right  of  juris- 
diction at  a  time  when  punishments  were 
almost  wholly  pecuniary,  was  a  matter 
of  property,  ana  sought  from  motives  of 
rapacity  as  well  as  pride. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  law  of  feudal 
tenures  can  be  said  to  have  existed  in 
England  before  the  conquest,  must  be  left 
to  every  reader's  determination.  Per- 
haps any  attempt  to  decide  it  positively 
would  end  in  a  verbal  dispute.  In  tracing 
the  history  of  every  political  institution, 
three  things  are  to  be  considered:  the 
principle,  the  form,  and  the  name.  The 
last  will  probably  not  bo  found  in  any 
genuine  Anglo-Saxon  record.^  Of  the 
former,  or  the  peculiar  ceremonies  and 
incidents  of  a  regular  fief,  there  is  some, 
though  not  much  appearance.  But  those 
who  reflect  upon  the  dependan^e  in  which 
free  and  even  noble  tenants  held  their 
estates  of  other  subjects,  and  upon  the 

•  Ingulfiis,  p  35.  I  do  not  pretend  to  aiisert  the 
uitbenticity  of  thetie  charters,  which  at  all  events 
are  nearly  as  old  as  the  conquest  Hickes  calls 
most  of  them  in  question.— Disaert  Epist.,  p.  66 : 
but  some  later  antiquaries  seem  to  have  been  more 
&vourable.~Arch»olog*a,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  40.  Mou- 
veau  Traits  de  Diplomarique,  t.  i.,  p.  348. 

t  Hist.  Ramsey,  p.  454. 

i  P.  118.  This  is  the  earliest  allusion,  if  I  am 
fiot  mistaken,  to  territorial  jurisdiction  in  tbe  Sax- 
on laws.  Probably  it  was  not  frequent  till  near  the 
and  of  the  tenth  century. 

^  Feodum  twice  occurs  in  the  testament  of  Al- 
fred ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  used  in  iu  proper 
sense,  nor  do  I  apprehend  that  instrument  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  Latin.  It  was  much 
nore  consonant  to  Alfred's  practice  to  employ  his 
own  language. 


privileges  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  wi|^ 
I  think,  perceive  much  of  the  intrinsie 
character  of  the  feudal  relation,  though 
in  a  less  mature  and  systematic  shape 
than  it  assumed  after  the  Norman  con 
quest. 


PART  II. 
THE  ANGLO-NORMAN  CONSTlTUTlUh. 

The  Anglo-Norman  Constitution.— Causes  of  ths 
Conquest.-- Pohcy  and  character  of  Willia»- 
his  Tyranny.—Introduction  of  Feudal  Serricet. 
—Difference  between  the  Feudal  GoTemmeoti 
of  France  and  England. — Causes  of  the  greit 
Power  of  the  first  Nomaan  Kings.— Aibttnxt 
Character  of  their  GovemmenL— Great  CounciL 
— Resistonce  of  the  Barons  to  John.— Magns 
Charta— iU  principal  Article*.— Reign  of  H«it 
III.— The  Constitution  acquires  a  more  bbem 
Character.— Judicial  System  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans.—Curia  Regis,  Exchequer,  &c.— E«ub» 
lishment  of  the  Common  I^w— its  effect  ia 
fixing  the  Constitution. — Remarks  on  the  Lim 
itation  of  Aristocratical  Privileges  in  England 

It  is  deemed  by  William  of  Malmsbuiy 
an  extraordinary  work  of  Prov-  conqawtaC 
idence,  that  the  English  should  Bpgtud^ 
have  given  up  all  for  lost  after  ^»***"* 
the  battle  of   Hastings,  where  only  a 
small  though  brave  array  had  perished.* 
It  was  indeed  the  conquest  of  a  great 
kingdom  by  the  prince  of  a  single  prof- 
ince,  an  event  not  easily  paralleled,  whett 
the  vanquished  were  little,  if  at  all,  le« 
courageous  than  their  enemies,  and  where 
no  domestic  factions  exposed  the  county 
to  an  invader.    Yet  William  was  so  ad- 
vantageously situated,  that  his  success 
seems  neither  unaccountable   nor  any 
matter  of  discredit  to  the  English  nation. 
The  heir  of  the  house  of  Ceraic  had  been 
already  set  aside  at  the  election  of  Ha- 
rold ;  and  his  youth,  joined  to  a  medioc- 
rity of  understanding  which  excited  nei- 
ther esteem  nor  fear,t  gave  no  encour- 
agement to  the  scheme  of  placing  lum 
upon  the  throne  in  those   moments  of 
imminent  peril  which  followed  the  battle 
of  Hastings.  England  was  peculiarly  de^ 
titute  of  great  men.    The   weak  reigitf 


*  Malmsb.,  p.  53.  And  Henry  of  Hnntingdaa 
says  emphatically :  Millesimo  et  sexagesinto  mbOO 
anno  gratis,  perfecit  dominator  Deus  Be  gente  Aa* 
glorum  quod  diu  cogitaverat — Genii  naoaqua  Not 
mannorum  asperc  et  calUda  tradidit  eos  ad  extct 
mtnandum,  p.  210. 

t  Edgar,  after  one  or  two  ineflectijal  attensfM 
to  recover  the  kingdom,  was  treated  by  WilUasi 
with  a  kindness  which  could  only  have  proeeadad 
from  contempt  of  his  understanding ;  for  he  wm 
not  wanting  m  courage.  He  became  the  iiitiiiw^ 
friend  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normanly,  whoae  tor 
tunea,  aa  well  as  character,  much  reeetahierf  fail 
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of  Ethelred  and  Edward  had  rendered 
the  government  a  mere  oligarchy,  and 
reduced  the  nobility  into  the  state  of 
retainers  to  a  few  leading  houses,  the 
representatives  of  which  were  every  way 
unequal  to  meet  such  an  enemy  as  the 
Duke  of  Normandy.  If  indeed  the  con- 
current testimony  of  historians  does  not 
extiggerat^  his  forces,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  England  possessed  military  re- 
sources sufficient  to  have  resisted  so  nu- 
merous and  well-appointed  an  army. 

This  forlorn  state  of  the  country  indu- 
ced»  if  it  did  not  justify,  the  measure  of 
tendering  the  crown  to  WiUiam,  which 
he  had  a  pretext  or  title  to  claim,  arising 
from  the  intentions,  perhaps  the  promise, 
perhaps  even  the  testament  of  Edward, 
which  had  more  weight  in  those  times 
than  it  deserved,  and  was  at  least  better 
than  the  naJced  title  of  conquest.  And 
this,  supported  by  an  oath  exactly  similar 
to  that  taken  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
and  by  the  assent  of  the  multitude,  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  Normans,  on  the  day  of 
his  coronation,  gave  as  much  appearance 
of  a  regular  succession  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  would  permit.  Those 
who  yielded  to  such  circumstances  could 
Dot  foresee,  and  were  unwilling  to  antici- 
iMite,  the  bitterness  of  that  servitude  which 
William  and  his  Norman  followers  were 
to  bring  upon  their  country. 

The  commencement  of  his  adminis- 
HtoeoQdoct  tration  was  tolerably  equita- 
Mftntmod  ble.  Though  many  confisca- 
••■•^  tions  took  place,  in  order  to 

gratify  the  Norman  army,  yet  the  mass 
of  property  was  left  in  the  hands  of  its 
former  possessors.  Offices  of  high  trust 
were  bestowed  upon  EngUshmen,  even 
Upon  those  whose  family  renown  might 
have  raised  the  most  aspiring  thoughts.* 
IttecocDM  ^"^  partly  through  the  inso- 
Bore  tyren-  lence  and  injustice  of  William^s 
■•'^  Norman  vassals,  partly  through 

the  suspiciousness  natural  to  a  man  con- 
scious of  having  overturned  the  national 
government,  his  yoke  soon  became  more 
eavy.  The  English  were  oppressed; 
they  rebelled,  were  subdued,  and  op- 
pressed again.  All  their  risings  were 
without  concert,  and  desperate;  they 
wanted  men  fit  to  head  them,  and  for- 
tresses to  sustain  their  revolt.f    After  a 

•  Ordericus  Vitalis,  p.  520  (in  Da  Chesoe,  Hist. 
Iform.  Script). 

t  Ordericas  notices  the  want  of  castles  in  Eng- 
land, as  one  reason  wb/  rebellions  wer^  easily 
quelled,  p.  51 1 .  Failing  m  their  attempts  at  a  geu- 
•reus  resisUnce,  the  English  mideavoured  to  ^nt 
rid  of  their  enemies  by  assassination,  to  which 
many  Normans  became  victims.  William  there- 
fa^  enacted,  that  in  every  case  of  murder,  which 


very  few  years  they  sank  in  despair,  and 
yielded  for  a  century  to  the  indignities  of 
a  comparatively  small  body  of  strangers 
without  a  single  tumult.  So  possible  is 
it  for  a  nation  to  be  kept  in  permanent 
servitude,  even  without  losing  its  reputa- 
tion for  individual  courage,  or  its  desire 
of  freedom ! 

The  tyranny  of  William  displayed  les* 
of  passion  or  insolence  than  of  that  in- 
difference about  human  suffering  which 
distinguishes  a  cold  and  far-sighted  states- 
man. Impressed  by  the  frequent  risings 
of  the  English  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  and  by  the  recollection,  as  one 
historian  observes,  that  the  mild  govern- 
ment of  Canute  had  only  ended  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Danish  hne,*  he  formed 
the  scheme  of  riveting  such  fetters  upon 
the  conauered  nation  that  all  resistance 
should  become  impracticable.  Those 
who  had  obtained  honourable  ofRces  were 
successively  deprived  of  them ;  even  the 
bishops  and  abbots  of  English  birth  were 
deposed  ;t  a  stretch  of  power  very  sin- 
gular in  that  age,  and  which  marks  how 
much  the  great  talents  of  WilUam  made 
him  feared  by  the  church,  in  the  moment 
of  her  highest  pretensions,  for  Gregory 
VII.  was  in  the  papal  chair.  Morcar, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  English,  suf- 
fered perpetual  imprisonment.  Walthe- 
oif,  a  man  of  equally  conspicuous  birth, 
lost  his  head  upon  a  scaffold  by  a  very 
harsh,  if  not  iniquitous  sentence.  It  was 
so  rare  in  those  times  to  inflict  judicially 
any  capital  punishment  upon  persons  of 
such  rank,  that  his  death  seems  to  have 
produced  more  indignation  and  despair  in 
England  than  any  single  circumstance. 
The  name  of  Englishman  was  turned  into 
a  reproach.  None  of  that  race  for  a  hun« 
dred  years  were  raised  to  any  dignity  in 
the  state  or  church 4  Their  language, 
and  the  characters  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, were  rejected  as  barbarous;  in  all 
schools,  children   were  taught   French, 


strictly  meant  the  killing  of  anr  one  by  an  un 
known  hand,  the  hundred  should  be  liable  in  a  fine, 
unless  thev  could  prove  the  person  murdered  to  be 
an  Englishman.  This  was  tried  by  an  imjuest, 
upon  what  was  called  a  presentment  of  Enghshry. 
But  from  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  the  two  nations 
having  been  very  much  intermingled,  this  inquiry, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Dialogue  de  Scaccario,  p.  26, 
ceased,  and  in  every  case  of  a  freeman  murdered 
by  persons  unknown,  the  hundred  was  fined.— See 
however  Bracion,  I.  iii.,  c  15. 

♦  Malmsbury.  p.  104.  t  Hoveden.  p.  453. 

t  Becket  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  English- 
man who  reached  any  considerable  dignity.— -Lord 
Lyttleton*s  Hist,  of  Henry  II.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  22.  And 
Eadmer  declares  that  Henry  I.  would  not  place  a 
single  Englishman  at  the  head  <3i  a  monastery.  Si 
Anglus  erat,  nulla  virtus,  ni  honore  aliquo  dignufl 
juaicaretur,  earn  poterat  adjaTare,  p.  110 
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and  the  laws  weiv  administered  in  no 
other  tongue.*  It  is  well  known  that 
this  use  of  French  in  all  legal  proceed- 
ings lasted  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

This  exclusion  of  the  English  from  po- 
conflseation  litical  privileges  was  accom- 
of  Eugiiah  panied  with  such  a  confiscation 
property.  ^^  property  as  never  perhaps 
has  proceeded  from  any  government  not 
avowedly  founding  its  title  upon  the 
sword.  In  twenty  years  from  the  acces- 
sion of  William,  aunost  the  whole  soil 
of  England  had  been  divided  among  for- 
eigners. Of  the  native  proprietors  many 
hs^  perished  in  the  scenes  of  rapine  and 
tyranny  which  attended  this  convulsion ; 
many  were  fallen  into  the  utmost  pover- 
ty ;  and  not  a  few,  certainly,  still  held 
their  lands  as  vassals  of  Norman  lords. 
Several  English  nobles,  desperate  of  the 
fortunes  of  theur  country,  sought  refuge 
in  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  ap- 
proved their  valour  in  the  wars  of  Alex- 
ms  against  another  Norman  conqueror 
scarcely  less  celebrated  than  their  own, 
Robert  Guiscard.  Under  the  name  of 
Varangians,  those  true  and  faithful  sup- 
porters of  the  Byzantine  empire  preserv- 
ed to  its  dissolution  their  ancient  Saxon 
idiom.f 

The  extent  of  this  spoliation  of  prop- 
erty is  not  to  be  gathered  merely  from 
historians,  whoso  language  might  be  ac- 
cused of  vagueness  and  amplification.  In 
the  great  national  survey  of  Domesday 
Book,  we  have  an  indisputable  record  of 
this  vast  territorial  revolution  during  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror.  I  am  indeed  sur- 
prised at  Brady's  position,  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  suffered  an  indiscriminate  depri- 
vation of  their  lands.  Undoubtedly  there 
were  a  few  left  in  almost  every  county, 
who  still  enjoyed  the  estates  which  they 
held  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  free 
from  any  superiority  but  that  of  the 
cro^n,  and  were  denominated,  as  in  for- 

♦  Inguliui,  p.  61.  Tantum  tunc  Anglicos  abo- 
zninatt  sant,  ut  quantocanque  meillo  pollerent,  de 
di^itatibua  repellebantur ;  et  multo  minus  habiles 
ali«oigen«  de  quAcunqae  alii  natiotie,  qua;  aub 
ccelo  est,  eztitiasent,  gratanter  asaumerentur  Ip- 
sum  etiam  idioma  tantum  abhorrebant,  <)uod  legea 
terra,  v  atutaque  AngUcorum  regum  lingu4  Gal- 
licft  tractarentur;  et  pueria  etiam  in  acholis  prin- 
cipia  literaram  grammatica  Gallic^,  ac  uon  Angli- 
c4  traderenlur;  modua  etiam  acribendi  Angticus 
omitteretur,  et  modua  Gallicua  in  cbartia  et  in  ii- 
bris  omnibus  admitteretur. 

t  Gibbon,  vol.  x.,  p.  223.  No  writer,  except  per- 
haps the  Saxon  Chronicler,  ia  so  full  of  William's 
tyranny  aa  Orde'ricua  Vitalia.— See  particularly  pp. 
507,  612,  514. 521, 523,  in  Du  Cheane,  Hist.  Norm. 
Script.  Ordericua  waa  an  Englishman,  but  pass- 
ed at  ten  jreara  old,  A.  D.  1084,  into  Normandy, 
where  he  became  ptofeaaed  in  the  monaatery  of 
Ga,  Ibid.,  p.  924. 


mer  times,  the  king's  thanes.*  Cosp^ 
trie,  son  perhaps  of  one  of  that  name 
who  had  possessed  the  earldom  of  Nor- 
thumberland, held  forty-one  manors  in 
Yorkshire,  though  many  of  them  are  sta 
ted  in  Domesday  to  be  waste.  Inferior 
freeholders  were  probably  much  less  dis- 
turbed in  their  estates  than  the  higher 
class.  Though  few  of  EngUsh  birth  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  entire  manors,  even  by  a 
mesne  tenure,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  ap- 
pear, under  various  denominations,  to 
have  possessed  small  freeholds  and  par- 
cels of  manors,  were  no  other  than  the 
original  natives. 

Besides  the  severities  exercised  upon 
the  English  after  every  insur-  DeTastatioa 
rection,  two  instances  of  Will-  or  Yorkakin 
iam^s  unsparing  cruelty  are  pjj^* 
well  known,  the  devastation  of 
Yorkshire  and  of  the  New  Forest.  In  the 
former,  which  had  the  tyrant's  plea,  ne- 
cessity,  for  its  pretext,  an  invasion  being 
threatened  from  Denmark,  the  whole 
country  between  the  Tjme  and  the  Horn- 
ber  was  laid  so  desolate,  that  for  nine  yeare 
afterward  there  was  not  an  inhabited  vil- 
lage, and  hardly  an  inhabitant  left;  the 
wasting  of  this  district  having  been  follow- 
ed by  a  famine,  which  swept  away  the 
whole  population.!  That  of  the  New  For- 
est, though  undoubtedly  less  calamitous  in 
its  effects,  seems  even  more  monstrous, 
from  the  frivolousness  of  the  cause.^  He 
afforested  several  other  tracts.  And  these 
favourite  demesnes  of  the  Norman  kings 
were  protected  b3r  a  system  of  iniquitous 
and  cruel  regulations,  called  the  Forest 
Laws,  which  it  became  afterward  a  gresu 
object  with  the  assertors  of  liberty  to 
correct.  The  penalty  for  killing  a  stag^ 
or  a  boar  was  loss  of  eyes :  for  Williaoa 
loved  the  great  game,  says  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  as  if  he  had  been  their  father.^ 

A  more  general  proof  of  the  ruinous 


*  Brady,  whose  unfaimeaa  always  keeps  pace 
with  his  ability,  pretends  that  all  these  were,  me* 
nial  officers  of  the  king's  household.  But  noiwitJi 
standing  the  difficulty  of  diaproving  tbeae  gratui- 
tous suppositions,  it  is  pretty  certain  ihat  many 
of  the  Engliah  proprietora  in  Domesday  could  Dot 
have  been  of  this  aescription.~See  ^/.  99, 153, 213,. 
219,  and  other  places.  The  question,  howevei; 
was  not  worth  a  oattle,  though  it  makes  a  figure  ia 
the  controversy  of  Normana  and  ADti-Nonnaiis> 
between  Dugdale  and  Brady  on  the  one  side,  ana 
Tyrrell,  Petyt,  and  Atwood  on  the  other. 

t  Malmsbury,  p.  103.  Hoveden,  p.  451.  Ord»^ 
ric.  yitalis,  p.  514.  The  desolation  of  Yorkshiitt 
continued  in  Malmsbury's  time,  sitty  or  sew 
years  afterward ;  nudum  omnium  aolnm  xuqam  i 
hoc  etiam  tempus. 

1  Malmsbury,  p.  111. 

4  Chron.  Saxon.,  ]^  If  1, 
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ProoDi  of  oppression  of  William  the  Con- 
tioo'Svin  ^"®^"^  "^*y  ^^  deduced  from  the 
Vim«muy  comparative  condition  of  the 
Bouk  English  towns  in  the  reign  of 

Edward  the  Confessor,  and  at  the  compi- 
lation of  Domesday.  At  the  former 
epoch  there  were  in  York  1607  inhabited 
houses,  at  the  latter  067 ;  at  the  former 
there  were  in  Oxford  721,  at  the  latter 
943;  of  172  houses  in  Dorchester,  100 
were  destroyed ;  of  243  in  Derby,  103 ; 
of  487  in  Chester,  205.  Some  other 
towns  had  suffered  less,  but  scarcely  any 
one  fails  to  exhibit  marks  of  a  decayed 
population.  As  to  the  relative  numbers 
of  the  peasantry  and  value  of  lands  at 
these  two  periods,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  assert  any  thing  without  a  laborious 
examination  of  Domesday  Book. 

The  demesne  lands  of  the  crown,  ex- 
l>oiiisint  of  tensive  and  scattered  over  every 
tteCTown.  county,  were  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  support  its  dignity  and  magnifi- 
cence;* and  William,  far  from  wasting 
this  revenue  by  prodigal  grants,  took 
care  to  let  them  at  the  highest  rate  to 
farm,  httle  carina  how  much  the  cultiva- 
tors were  racked  by  his  tenants.f  Yet 
his  exactions,  both  feudal  and  in  the  way 
of  tallage  from  his  burgesses  and  the  ten- 
ants of  his  vassals,  were  almost  as  vio- 
lent as  his  confiscations.  No  source  of 
income  was  neglected  by  him,  or  indeed 
by  his  successors,  however  trifling,  un- 
just, or  unreasonable.  His  revenues,  if 
BMbm  of  we  could  trust  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
ua  Coo.  amounted  to  j£ri060  a  day.  This, 
^■*™^*  in  mere  weight  of  silver,*  would 
be  equal  to  nearly  i^  1,200,000  a  year  at 
present.  But  the  arithmetical  statements 
of  these  writers  are  not  implicitly  to  be 
relied  upon.  He  left  at  his  death  a  treas- 
ure of  X60,000,  which,  in  conformity  to 
his  dying  request,  his  successor  distrib- 
uted among  the  church  and  poor  of  the 
kingdom,  as  a  feeble  expiation  of  the 
crimes  by  which  it  had  been  accumula- 
ted iX  an  act  of  aisinterestedness,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  Rufus,  amid  all  his 
Tices,  was  not  destitute  of  better  feelings 
than  historians  have  ascribed  to  him.  It 
might  appear  that  William  had  little  use 
(or  his  extorted  wealth.  By  the  feudal 
constitution,  as  estabhshed  during  his 
reign,  4ie  commanded  the  service  of  a 
Taet  army  at  its  own  expense,  either  for 

•  They  consisted  of  1422  manors.— Lyttleum's 
H«nrv  n..  vol  li.  p.  288. 

t  Ohr<«n  Saxon.,  p.  188. 

4  Hdtitini^don,  p.  371.  Ordericus  Vitalis  pots  a 
king  pertiicniial  speech  into  William's  mouth  on 
hm  death  tied  p.  666.  'though  this  may  be  his  in- 
vtiitioD,  yet  faou  seein  to  abow  the  compunctioDS 
of  the  tvrrnt't  conscience. 


domestic  or  continental  warfare.  But 
this  was  not  sufficient  for  his  Hismeras. 
purpose :  like  other  tyrants,  he  nary  iroopc 
put  greater  trust  in  mercenary  obedience. 
Some  of  his  predecessors  had  kept  bodies 
of  Danish  troops  in  pay  ;  partly  to  be  se- 
cure against  their  hostility,  partly  from 
the  convenience  of  a  regular  army,  and 
the  love  which  princes  bear  to  it.  But 
William  carried  this  to  a  much  greater 
length.  He  had  always  stipendiary  sol- 
diers at  his  command.  Indeed,  his  army 
at  the  conquest  could  not  have  been 
swelled  to  such  numbers  by  any  other 
means.  They  were  drawn,  by  the  allure- 
ment of  high  pay,  not  from  France  and 
Britany  alone,  but  Flanders,  Germany, 
and  even  Spain.  When  Canute  of  Den- 
mark threatened  an  invasion  in  1085, 
William,  too  conscious  of  his  own  tyran- 
ny to  use  the  arms  of  his  English  sub- 
jects, collected  a  mercenary  force  so 
vast,  that  men  wondered,  says  the  Saxon 
Chronicler,  how  the  country  could  main- 
tain it.  This  he  quartered  upnon  the  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  proportion  of  tneir 
estates.* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tenures,  it  is  certain  that  Feudal  sra 
those  of  the  feudal  system  were  tem  estab- 
thoroughly  established  in  Eng-  ^^^^ 
land  under  the  Conqueror.  It  has  been 
observed  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
that  the  rights,  or  feudal  incidents  of 
wardship  and  marriage,  were  nearly  pe- 
cuUar  to  England  and  Normandy.  They 
certainly  did  not  exist  in  the  former  be- 
fore the  conquest ;  but  whether  they  were 
ancient  customs  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
ascertained,  unless  we  had  more  incon* 
testable  records  of  its  early  jurisprudence. 
For  the  Great  Customary  of  Normandy 
is  a  compilation  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Richard  Cocur  de  Lion,  when  the  laws  of 
England  might  have  passed  into  a  country 
so  long  and  intimately  connected  with  it 
But  there  appears  reason  to  tliink  that 
the  seizure  of  the  lands  in  wardship,  the 
selling  of  the  heiress  in  marriage,  were 
originally  deemed  rather  acts  of  violence 
than  conformable  to  law.  For  Henry 
I.^s  charter  expressly  promises  that  the 
mother,  or  next  of  kin,  shall  Kave  the 
custody  of  the  lands  as  well  as  person  ol 
the  heir.f  And  as  the  charter  of  Heniy 
II.  refers  to  and  confirms  that  of  his 
grandfather,  it  seems  to  follow  that  what 

*  Chron.  Saxon.,  p.  185.    Ingulfus,  p.  79. 

t  Terne  et  liberorum  custos  erit  sive  uxor,  sivo 
alius  propinqaoram,  qui  Justus  esse  debebit ;  et  pns 
cipio  ut  baronee  mei  similiter  se  contmeant  etffl 
filioe  vel  filias  rel  uzoree  hominiim  meoruoL— Lt 
gea  Anglo-Saxonica,  p.  23i. 
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is  called  guardianship  in  chivalry  had  not 
yet  been  est^lished.  At  least  it  is  v."*^ 
till  the  assize  of  Clarendon,  confirmed  at 
Northampton  in  1176,*  that  the  custody 
of  the  heir  "s  clearly  reserved  to  the  lord. 
Wi*L  resp3ct  to  the  right  of  consenting 
to  the  marriage  of  a  female  vassal,  it 
seems  to  have  been,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
observed,  pretty  general  in  feudal  tenures. 
But  the  sale  of  her  person  in  marriage, 
or  the  exaction  of  a  sum  of  money  in 
Ueu  of  this  scandalous  tyranny,  was  only 
the  law  of  England, -and  was  not  pernap« 
fully  authorized  as  such  till  the  statute  of 
Merton  in  1236. 

One  innovation  made  by  William  upon 
the  feudal  l%w  is  very  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. By  the  leading  principle  of  feuds, 
an  oath  of  fealty  was  due  from  the  vas- 
sal to  the  lord  of  whom  he  immediately 
held  his  land,  and  to  no  other.  The  King 
of  France,  long  after  this  period,  had  no 
feudal  and  scarcely  any  royal  authority 
over  the  tenants  of  his  own  vassals.  But 
William  received  at  Salisbury,  in  1085, 
the  fealty  of  all  landholders  in  England, 
both  those  who  held  in  chief  and  their 
tenants  ;t  thus  breaking  in  upon  the  feudal 
compact  in  its  most  essential  attribute, 
the  exclusive  dependance  of  a  vassal 
upon  his  lord.  And  this  may  be  reckon- 
ed among  the  several  causes  which  pre- 
vented the  continental  notions  of  inde- 
pendence upon  the  crown  from  ever 
taking  root  among  the  English  aristoc- 
racy. 

The  best  measure  of  William  was  the 
Presemtionor  establishment  of  public  peace, 
public  peace,  jjc  permitted  no  rapine  but 
his  own.  The  feuds  of  private  revenge, 
the  lawlessness  of  robbery,  were  re- 

Eressed.  A  girl  loaded  with  gold,  if  we 
elieve  some  ancient  writers,  might  have 
passed  safely  through  the  kingdom.}  But 
this  was  the  tranquillity  of  an  imperious 
and  vigilant  despotism,  the  degree  of 
which  may  be  measured  by  these  effects, 
in  which  no  improvement  of  civilization 
had  any  share.  There  is  assuredly  noth- 
ing to  wonder  at  in  the  detestation  with 
wnich  the  English  long  regarded  the 
memory  of  this  tyrant.^  Some  advantages 


*  Leges  Anglo-SaxonicflB,  p.  330. 

t  Chron.  Saxon.,  p.  187. 

X  Chron.  Saxon.,  p.  100.  M.  Paris,  p.  10.  I  wiU 
Lot  omit  one^oiher  circnm^twnri*,  apparently  praise- 
worthy,  which  OrdencuH  uieiiiions  of  William,  that 
he  tried  to  learn  English,  in  order  to  render  justice 
by  nnderstarding  every  man's  complaint,  but  foiled 
on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  p.  520.  This  was 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  before  the  reluctance 
of  the  English  to  submit  had  exasperated  bis  tf'i- 
position. 

«  W  Malmsb.,  Pwl    ^  L  m. 


undoubtedly,  in  the  course  of  human  «(- 
fairs,  eventually  sprang  from  the  Nonmn 
conquest.    The  invaders,  though  without 
perhaps  any  intrinsic  superiority  in  sociil 
virtues  over  the  native  finghsh,  degrided 
and  barbarous  as  these  are  represented 
to  us,  had  at  least  that  exterior  polish^ 
courteous  and  ch:  /alric  manners,  and  thtX 
taste  for  refinement  and  magnificence, 
which  serve  to  olevate  a  peo[^e  from 
mere  savage  rudeness.    Their  buildiags, 
sacred  as  well  as  domestic,  became  inoTe 
substantial  and  elegant.    The  learning  of 
the  clergy,  the  only  class  to  whom  thai 
word  could  at  all  be  applicable,  becaiQe 
infinitely  more  respectable  in  a  short  time 
after  the  conquest.    And  though  this  may 
by  some  be  ascribed  to  the  general  im- 
provements of  Europe  in  that  point  during 
the  twelfth  century,  yet  I  think  it  wtt 
partly  owing  to  the  more  free  intercourae 
with  France  and  the  closer  dependance 
upon  Rome  which  that  revolution  lato- 
duced.    This   circumstance  was,  how- 
ever, of  no  great  moment  to  the  Engliak 
of  those  times,  whose  happiness  conU 
hardly  be  affected  by  the  theological  repi 
utation  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.    Pe^ 
haps  the  chief  benefit  which  the  natirei 
of  that  generation  derived  from  the  gov 
ernment  of  William  and  his  successcaa, 
next  to  that  of  a  more  vigilant  police,  wai 
the  security  they  found  from  invasion  <NI 
the  side  of  Denmark  and  Norway.    Tbe 
high  reputation  of  the  conqueror  and  hii 
sons,  with  the  regular  organization  oft 
feudal  militia,  deterred  those  predatoi^ 
armies  which  had  brought  such  repeated 
calamity  on  England  in  former  times. 

The  system  of  feudal  policy,  though  d^ 
rived  to  England  from  a  French  vmtme$ 
source,  bore  a  very  different  ap-  J^JJljiJ 
pearance  in  the  two  countries,  in  EngiMi 
France,  for  about  two  centu-  awJ^n** 
ries  after  the  house  of  Capet  had  usuiiped 
the  throne  of  Charlemagne's  postenty, 
could  hardly  be  deemed  a  regular  co« 
federacy,  much  less  an  entire  monard^* 
But  in  England,  a  government,  feudal  ki* 
deed  in  its  form,  but  arbitrary  in  its  exiM* 
cise,  not  only  maintained  subordinatioB, 
but  almost  extinguished  liberty.     Several 
causes  seem  to  have  conspired  towttdft 
this  radical  difference.    In  the  first  jAn/ffh 
a  kingdom,  comparatively  small,  is  ami 
more  easily  kept  under  C4mtrol  than  ott 
of  vast  extent.    And  the  fiefs  of  Ab^ 
Norman  barons  af\er  the  connuest  wfln 
far  less  considerable,  even  relative^  19 
the  size  of  the  two  countries,  than  thotf 
of  France.    The  Earl  of  Chester  hMti 
indeed,  almost  all  that    conirty;*    Jtm 

•  This  was,  upon  the  wholsy  «•■•  Hkm  »  giMl 
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Baii  of  Shrewsbury  nearly  the  whole  of 
Balop.  Bat  these  domains  bore  no  com- 
Murison  with  the  dnkedom  of  Guienne  or 
the  county  of  Touloues.  In  general,  the 
lordships  of  William^s  barons,  whether 
this  were  owing  to  policy  or  accident, 
were  exceedingly  dispersed.  Robert, 
earl  of  Moreton,  for  example,  the  most 
rtchly-endowed  of  his  followers,  enjoyed 
148  manors  in  Cornwall,  54  in  Sussex, 
196  in  Yorkshire,  99  in  Northampton- 
shire, besides  many  in  other  counties.* 
Estates  so  disjoined,  however  immense 
in  their  aggregate,  were  ill  calculated  for 
supporting  a  rebellion.  It  is  observed  by 
Madox,  that  the  knight's  fees  of  almost 
every  barony  were  scattered  over  vari- 
oos  counties. 

In  the  next  place,  these  baronial  fiefs 
were  held  under  an  actual  derivation  from 
the  crown.  The  great  vassals  of  France 
had  usurped  their  dominions  before  the 
accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  barely  sub- 
mitted to  his  nominal  sovereignty.  They 
neyer  intended  to  yield  the  feudal  tributes 
of  relief  and  aid,  nor  did  some  of  them 
even  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  his 
royal  jurisdiction.  But  the  conqueror 
and  his  successors  imposed  what  condi- 
tions they  would  upon  a  set  of  barons  who 
owed  all  to  their  grants;  and  as  man- 
kiod's  notions  of  right  are  generally 
founded  upon  prescription,  these  peers 
trew  accustomed  to  endure  many  bur- 
Sens,  reluctantly  indeed,  but  without  that 
feeling  of  injury  which  would  have  re- 
iwted  an  attempt  to  impose  them  upon 
the  vassals  of  the  French  crown.  For 
the  same  reasons,  the  barons  of  England 
were  regularly  summoned  to  the  great 
cotmcil,  and  by  their  attendance  in  it,  and 
concurrence  in  the  measures  which  were 
there  resolved  upon,  a  compactness  and 
unity  of  interest  w&s  given  to  the  monar- 
chy which  was  entirely  wanting  in  that 
of  France.  But  above  all,  the  paramount 
anthority  of  the  king's  court,  and  those 
excellent  Saxon  tribunals  of  the  county 
and  hundred,  kept  within  very  narrow 
linuts  that  great  support  of  the  feudal 


fVsoch  fief  than  mj  EngKeh  earldom.  Hugh  de 
Abctncis,  nephew  of  WilOam  L,  had  barons  of  hie 
own,  one  of  whom  held  forty-dx  and  another  thirty 
■lanoi'a.  Chester  was  first  called  a  county-palatine 
aadter  Henry  II.;  bat  it  previously  possessed  aU 
Ml^Uan  rights  off  jurisdiction.  After  the  forfeit- 
mnm  of  the  house  of  Montgomery,  it  acouired  all 
the  country  between  the  Mersey  and  Ribble.  Sev- 
eral enunent  men  inherited  the  earldom ;  but  upon 
the  death  of  the  moet  distinguished,  RanuU,  m 
ES32,  it  fell  into  a  female  line,  and  soon  escheated 
•  the  erown.— Duffdale's  Baronage,  p.  45.  Lyttle- 
loa*e  Henry  II.,  toI  ii.,  p.  218. 
•  J)iigdale*s  Baromge,  p.  S& 


avistocracy,  Ae  right  of  territorial  Jmria. 
diction.  Except  in  the  counties  p8latiit6» 
the  feudal  courts  possessed  a  very  tri* 
fling  degree  of  jurisdiction  over  civu,  and 
not  a  very  extensive  one  over  criminal 
causes. 

We  may  add  to  the  circumstances  that 
rendered  the  crown  powerful  du-  Hitred  or 
ring  the  first  century  after  the  Engiiams 
conquest,  an  extreme  antipathy  Nonnaafc 
of  the  native  Knglish  towards  their  in- 
vaders. Both  William  Rufus  and  Henrj 
I.  made  use  of  the  former  to  strengtl^ 
themselves  against  the  attempts  of  their 
brother  Robert ;  though  they  forgot  their 
promises  to  the  English  after  attaining 
their  object.*  A  fact,  mentioned  by  Oiw 
dericus  Vitalis,  illustrates  the  advantage 
which  the  government  found  in  this  na- 
tional animosity.  During  the  siege  of 
Bridgenorth,  a  town  belonging  to  Robert 
de  Belesme,  one  of  the  most  turbulent 
and  powerful  of  the  Norman  barons,  by 
Henry  I.,  in  1102,  the  rest  of  the  nobili^ 
deliberated  together,  and  came  to  Uie 
conclusion,  that  if  the  king  could  expel 
so  distinguished  a  subject,  he  would  bt 
able  to  treat  them  all  as  his  servants. 
They  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  brinff 
about  a  treaty ;  but  the  English  part  of 
Henry's  army,  hating  Robert  de  Belesma 
as  a  Norman,  urged  the  king  to  proceed 
with  the  siego ;  which  he  did,  and  took 
the  castle.f 

Unrestrained,  therefore,  comparative* 
ly  speaking,  by  the  aristocrat-  xynuiny  or 
ic  principles  which  influenced  the  ifawMii 
other  feudal  countries,  the  ad-  •"••■■"■^ 
ministration  acquired  a  tone  of  rifour 
and  arbitrariness  under  William  the  Con- 
queror, which,  though  sometimes  per- 
haps a  little  mitigated,  did  not  cease  du- 
ring a  century  and  a  half.  For  the  first 
three  reigns  we  must  have  recourse 
to  historians;  whose  language,  though 
va^rue,  and  pjerhaps  exaggerated,  is  too 
umform  and  impressive  to  leave  a  doubt 
of  the  t3rrannicaj  character  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  intolerable  exactions  of  trib- 
ute, the  rapine  of  purveyance,  the  iniqui 
ty  of  royal  courts,  are  continually  in  their 
mouths.  "  God  sees  the  wretched  peo- 
ple,'' says  the  Saxon  Chronicler,  "  most 
unjustly  oppressed;  first  they  are  de- 
spoiled of  their  possessions,  then  buteb- 
ered.  This  was  a  grievous  year  (1134). 
Whoever  had  any  property,  lost  it  t^ 
heavy  taxes  and  unjust  decrees."t    The 


*  W.  Malmsbnry,  p.  120  et  15S.  R.  Homdess 
p.  461.    Chron.  Saxon.,  p.  194. 

t  Dn  Gbesne,  Script.  Norman.,  p.  807. 

t  Chron.  Saxon.,  p.  228.  Non  racile  poteft  nu 
ran  miseria,  saya  Roger  de  HoredtD,  qaam  ■Qili 
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same  ancient  cbionicle,  which  appears 
to  have  been  continued  from  time  to  time 
in  the  abbey  of  Peterborough,  frequently 
utters  similar  notes  of  lamentation. 

From  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  miser- 
ittexBo-  ies  of  which  are  not  to  my  im- 
tk>iu<  mediate  purpose,  so  far  as  they 
proceeded  from  anarchy  and  intestine 
war,*  we  are  able  to  trace  the  character 
of  government  by  existing  records.! 
These,  digested  by  the  industrious  Ma- 
dox  into  his  Historyr  of  the  Exchequer, 
give  us  far  more  insight  into  the  spint  of 
tiie  constitution,  if  we  may  use  such  a 
word,  than  all  our  monkish  chronicles. 
It  was  not  a  san^uinar}'  despotism. 
Henry  II.  y^fts  a  pnnce  of  remarkable 
clemency ;  and  none  of  the  Conqueror's 
successors  were  as  grossly  tyrannical  as 
himself.  But  the  system  of  rapacious 
extortion  from  their  subjects  prevailed  to 
a  degree  which  we  should  rather  expect 
to  find  among  eastern  slaves,  than  that 
high-spirited  race  of  Normandy,  whose 
renown  then  filled  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
right  of  wardship  was  abused  by  selling 
the  heir  and  his  land  to  the  highest  bi(f 
der.  That  of  marriage  was  carried  to  a 
still  grosser  excess.  The  kings  of  France 
indeed  claimed  the  prerogative  of  forbid- 
ding the  marriage  oi  their  vassals'  daugh- 
ters to  such  persons  as  they  thought 
unfriendly  or  dangerous  to  themselves ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  ever  com- 
pelled them  to  marry,  much  less  that  they 
turned  this  attribute  of  sovereignty  into 
a  means  of  revenue.  But  in  England, 
women,  and  even  men,  simply  as  ten- 
ants in  chief,  and  not  as  wards,  fined  to 
the  crown  for  leave  to  marry  whom  they 
would,  or  not  to  be  compelled  to  marry 
any  other.t  Towns  not  only  fined  for 
original  grants  of  franchises,  but  for  re- 


nait  illo  tempore  [circ.  ann.  1 103],  terra  Angloram 
propter  regias  ezaclionee,  p.  470. 

*  The  following  ample  picture  of  that  reign  from 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  may  be  worth  inaerting. 
**The  nobles  and  biahopw  built  castles,  and  filled 
them  with  devilish  and  wicked  men,  and  oppressed 
the  people,  cruelly  torturing  men  for  their  money. 
They  imposed  taxes  upon  towns,  and  when  they 
had  exhausted  them  of  every  thins,  set  them  on 
fire.  You  might  travel  a  day,  and  not  find  one 
man  living  in  a  town,  nor  any  land  in  cultivation. 
Never  did  the  country  suffer  greater  evils.  If  two 
or  three  men  were  seen  riding  up  to  a  town,  all  its 
inhabitants  left  it,  taking  them  wr  plunderers.  A  nd 
this  lasted,  growing  worse  and  worse,  throughout 
Stephen's  reign.  Men  said  openly  that  Christ  and 
his  saints  were  asleep,**  p.  239. 

t  The  earliest  record  m  the  Pipe-office  is  that 
which  Madox,  in  conlbrmity  to  the  usage  of  others, 
cites  by  the  name  of  Mssnum  Rotmum  quinto 
StephanL  But  in  a  particular  dissertation  subjoin- 
ed to  his  Histwy  of  the  Exchequer,  he  inclines, 
though  not  decisively,  to  refer  this  record  to  the 
veignoffieniyL  |Madox,clO. 


peated  confirmations.  The  Jews  paid 
exorbitant  sums  for  ever^  common  njgfat 
of  mankind,  for  protection,  for  justice. 
In  return,  they  were  sustained  against 
their  Christian  debtors  in  demands  of 
usury,  which  superstition  and  tyranny 
rendered  enomwius.*  Men  fined  for  the 
king^s  good-will ;  v?  that  he  would  remit 
his  anger ;  or  to  have  his  mediation  with 
their  adversaries.  Many  fines  seem  as 
it  were  imposed  in  sport,  if  we  look  to 
the  cause ;  though  their  extent,  and  ne 
solemnity  with  which  they  were  record- 
ed, prove  the  humour  to  have  been  dif- 
ferently relished  by  the  two  parties. 
Thus  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  paid  a 
tun  of  good  wine  fur  not  reminding  the 
king  (John)  to  give  a  girdle  to  the  Count- 
ess of  Albemarle ;  and  Robert  de  Vaux 
five  best  palfreys,  that  the  same  king 
might  hold  his  peace  about  Henry  Find's 
wife.  Another  paid  four  marks  for  leave 
to  eat  (pro  licentift  comedendi).  But  of 
all  the  anuses  which  deformed  the  Anglo- 
Norman  government,  none  was  so  flagi- 
tious as  the  sale  of  judicial  redress.  The 
king,  we  are  often  told,  is  the  fountain  of 
justice ;  but  in  those  ages,  it  was  one 
which  gold  alone  could  unseal.  Men 
fined  to  have  right  done  them;  to  sue 
in  a  certain  court ;  to  emplead  a  certain 
person ;  to  have  restitution  of  land  which 
they  had  recovered  at  law.f  From  the 
sale  of  that  justice  which  every  citizen 
has  a  right  to  demand,  it  was  an  easy 
transition  to  withhold  or  deny  it.  Fines 
were  received  for  the  king^s  help  against 
the  adverse  suiter ;  that  is,  for  perversion 
of  justice,  or  for  delay.  Sometimes  they 
were  paid  by  opposite  parties,  and,  of 
course,  for  opposite  ends.  These  were 
called  counter-fines ;  but  the  money  was 
sometimes,  or,  as  Lord  Lyttleton  thinks, 
invariably,  returned  to  the  unsuccessful 
suiter.^ 

Among  a  people  imperfectly  civilized, 
the  most  outrageous  mjustice  to-  Omnm^ 
wards  individuals  may  pass  with-  ***^ 
out  the  slightest  notice,  while  in  matters 
affecting  the  community,  the  powers  ot 
government  are  exceedingly  controlled. 
It  becomes  therefore  an  important  ques- 
tion, what  prerogative  these  Norman 
kings  were  used  to  exercise  in  raising 
money,  and  in  general  legislation.  Bj 
the  prevailing  feudal  customs,  the  Un4 
was  entitled  to  demand  a  pecuniaiy  aid 
of  his  vassals  in  certain  cases.    These 


•  Msdox,  c.  7.  t  Id.,  c.  12  and  13. 

t  The  most  opposite  instances  of  these  czactioM 
are  well  selected  from  Msdox  by  Hume,  Appaodo 
11. :  upon  which  account  I  nave  gone  leas  intod* 
tail  than  would  otherwise  have  t 
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were,  in  England,  to  make  his  eldest  son 
a  knight,  to  many  his  eldest  daughter, 
and  to  ransom  himself  from  captivity. 
Accordingly,  when  such  circumstances 
occurred,  aids  were  levied  by  the  crown 
apon  its  tenants,  at  the  rate  of  a  mark 
or  a  pound  for  every  knig:ht's  fee.* 
These  aids,  being  strictly  duQ  in  the  pre- 
•cnbed  cases,  were  taken  without  requi- 
ring the  consent  of  parliament.  Escu- 
age,  which  was  a  commutation  for  the 
personal  service  of  military  tenants  in 
war,  having  rather  the  appearance  of  an 
indulgence  than  an  imposition,  might 
reasonably  be  levied  by  the  king.f  It 
was  not  till  the  charter  of  John  that  es- 
cuage  became  a  parliamentary  assess- 
ment ;  the  custom  of  commuting  service 
having  then  ^wn  general,  and  the  rate 
of  commutation  being  variable. 

None  but  military  tenants  could  be  lia- 
ble for  escuage;J  but  the  inferior  sub- 
jects of  the  crown  were  oppressed  by 
tallages.  The  demesne  lands  of  the 
king  and  all  royal  towns  were  liable  to 
tallage  ;  an  imposition  far  more  rigorous 
and  irregular  than  those  which  feU  upon 
the  gentry.  TaUages  were  continually 
raised  upon  different  towns  during  all  the 
Norman  reigns,  without  the  consent  of 
parliament,  which  neither  represented 
them  nor  cared  for  their  interests.  The 
itinerant  justices  in  their  circuit  usually 
set  this  tax.  Sometimes  the  tallage  was 
assessed  in  gross  upon  a  town,  and  col- 
lected by  the  burgesses :  sometimes  indi- 
ridually,  at  the  judgment  of  the  justices. 
There  was  an  appeal  from  an  excessive 
assessment  to  the  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer. Inferior  lords  might  tallage 
their  own  tenants  and  demesne  towns, 
though  not,  it  seems,  without  the  king^s 
permission.^    Customs  upon  the  import 

*  The  reaamahU  aid  was  fixed  by  the  statute  of 
Weetminster  I.,  3  tklw.  I.,  c.  36,  at  twenty  shilhng^s 
far  every  knieht's  fee,  and  as  much  for  every  201. 
▼alue  of  land  held  by  aocca^.  The  aid  pour  faire 
fltz  chevalier  might  be  raised,  when  he  entered 
into  his  fifteenth  year ;  pour  fille  marier,  when  she 
teached  the  aee  of  seven.  ^ 

t  Fit  interdam,  ut  immmente  vel  insurgente  in 
TOgnum  hostium  machinatione,  decemat  rex  de 
■ing^ilis  feodis  militum  summam  aliquam  solvi, 
■ULTcam  scilicet,  vel  iibram  unam ;  unde  miiitibus 
flipeiidia  vel  donativa  su<;cedant.  Mavult  enim 
^nceps  stipendiarios  quam  domesticos  -bellicis 
exponvre  casibus.  Hnc  itaqne  summa,  quia 
nptnine  scutorum  solvitur,  scutagium  nominatur. 
^-Dialogcs  de  Scaccario,  ad  finem.  Madox,  Hist. 
JBzctieqver,  p.  25  (edit,  in  folio). 

X  The  tenant  in  capite  was  entitled  to  be  reim- 
WmeA  what  would  have  been  his  escuage  by  his 
lEMsalfl  even  if  he  performed  personal  service.— 
Ma<lox«  c.  16. 

4  For  the  importaB^sabieet  of  tallages,  see  Ma- 
dox, e.  r. 


and  export  of  merchandise,  of  which 
the  prisage  of  wine,  that  is,  a  right  of 
taking  two  casks  out  of  each  vessel, 
seems  the  most  material,  were  immemo- 
rially  exacted  by  the  crown.  There  is 
no  appearance  that  these  originated  with 
parliament.*  Another  tax,  extending  to 
all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  was  Dane- 
geld,  the  ship-nu>ney  of  those  times. 
This  name  had  been  originally  ffiven  to 
the  tax  imposed  under  Ethelred  II.,  in 
order  to  raise  a  tribute  exacted  by  the 
Danes.  It  was  afterward  applied  to  a 
permanent  contribution  for  the  public 
defence  against  the  same  enemies.  But 
after  the  conquest  this  tax  is  ^id  to  have 
been  only  occasionally  required ;  and  the 
latest  instance  on  record  of  its  payment 
is  in  the  20th  of  Henry  II.  Its  imposi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  at  the  kmg^s 
discretion.! 

The  right  of  general  legislation  was 
undoubtedly  placed  in  the  £ng.  Bight  of  is- 
comointly  with  his  great  coun-  «i»i««ton. 
cil,f  or,  if  the  expression  be  thought  more 
proper,  with  their  advice.    So  uttle  op- 

Eosition  was  found  in  these  assemblies 
y  the  early  Norman  kings,  that  they 
gratified  their  own  love  of  pomp,  as  weU 
as  the  pride  of  their  barons,  by  consult- 
ing them  in  every  important  business. 
But  the  limits  of  legislative  power  were 
extremely  indefinite.  New  laws,  like 
new  taxes,  affecting  the  community,  re- 
quired the  sanction  of  that  assembly 
which  was  supposed  to  represent  it ;  but 
there  was  no  security  for  individuals 
against  acts  of  prerogative,  which  we 
should  justly  consider  as  most  tyranni- 
cal. Henry  II.,  the  best  of  these  mon- 
archs,  banished  from  England  the  rela- 
tions and  friends  of  Becket,  to  the  num- 
ber of  four  hundred.  At  another  time, 
he  sent  over  from  Normandy  an  injunc- 
tion, that  all  the  kindred  of  those  who 
obeyed  a  papal  interdict  should  be  ban- 
ished, and  their  estates  confiscated.^ 

*  Madox,  c.  18.  Hale*s  Treatise  on  the  Cus- 
toms in  Hargrave's  Tracts,  vol.  i.,  p.  116. 

t  Hear.  Huntingdon,  1.  ▼.,  p.  205.  Dialogus  d« 
Scaccario,  c.  11.  Madox,  c.  17.  LytUeton*s 
Henry  11.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  170, 

X  Glanvil,  Prologus  ad  Tractatum  de  Consuetud 

\  Hoveden,  p.  496.  Lyttleton,  vol.  ii.,  p.  530. 
The  latter  says  that  this  edict  must  have  been 
•ramed  \yj  the  king  with  the  advice  and  assent  of 
bis  council  But  if  he  means  his  great  council,  I 
cannot  suppose  that  all  the  barons  and  tenant* 
in  capite  could  have  been  duly  summoned  to  a 
council  held  beyond  seas.  Some  English  barons 
might  doubtless  have  been  with  the  king,  as  si 
Verneuil  in  1176,  where  a  mixed  assembly  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  enacted  laws  for  both  countries. 
Benedict.  Abbas  apud  Hume.  So  at  Northamptoo 
in  1165,  several  I^bmian  btrons  voted ;  nor  is  aiqr 
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The  statutes  of  those  reigns  do  not  ex- 
Uws  tnd  etiai^  hibit  to  US  many  provisions 
fen  of  Norman  calculated  to  maintain  public 
^*"*^  •  liberty  on  a  broad  and  gen- 

eral foundation.  And  although  the  laws 
then  enacted  have  not  all  been  preserved, 
3ret  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of  an  exten- 
sively remedial  nature  should  have  left 
no  trace  of  their  existence.  We  find, 
however,  what  has  sometimes  been  call- 
ckI  the  Magna  Charta  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  preserved  in  Roger  de  Hove- 
den's  collection  of  his  laws.  We  will, 
enjoin,  and  grant,  says  the  king,  that  all 
fVeemen  of  our  kingdom  shall  enjoy  their 
lands  in  peace,  free  from  all  tallage,  and 
from  every  unjust  exaction,  so  that  noth- 
ing but  their  service  lawfully  due  to  us 
shall  be  demanded  at  their  hands.*  The 
laws  of  the  Conqueror,  found  in  Hove- 
den,  are  wholly  different  from  those  in 
Ingulfus,  and  are  suspected  not  to  have 
escaped  considerable  interpolation.!  It 
is  remarkable  that  no  reference  is  made 
to  this  concession  of  William  the  Con- 
queror in  any  subsequent  charter.  How- 
ever^ it  seems  to  comprehend  only  the 
feudal  tenants  of  the  crown.  Nor  does 
the  charter  of  Henry  I.,  though  so  much 
osiebrated,  contain  any  thing  specially 
expressed  but  a  remission  of  unreasona- 
ble reliefs,  wardships,  and  other  feudal 
burdens.t  It  i>roceeds,  however,  to  de- 
clare that  he  gives  his  subjects  the  laws 
Of  Edward  the  Confessor,  with  the 
emendations  made  by  his  father  with 
consent  of  his  barons.^  The  charter 
of  Stephen  not  only  confirms  that  of  his 
predecessor,  but  adds,  in  fuller  terms 
than  Henry  had  usedf  an  express  conces- 
sion of  the  laws  and  cu^oms  of  Ed- 

notice  taken  of  this  as  irregular.— Fitz  Stephen, 
ibid.  So  unfixed,  or  rather  unformed,  were  all 
constitutional  principles. 

*  Volumns  etiam,  ac  firmiter  pnscipimas  et 
concedimus,  ut  omnes  liberi  homines  totius  mon- 
archic prndicti  regni  nostri  habeantet  teneant  ter- 
ras suas  et  poesessiones  suas  benl,  et  in  pace,  li- 
bera ab  omni  ezactione  injosti,  et  ab  omni  tallagio, 
ita  quod  nihil  abiis  ejdgatur  vel  capiatur,  nisi  ser- 
▼itium  suum  liberum,  quod  de  jure  nobis  facere 
debent,  et  facere  tenentur ;  et  prout  statutum  ett 
iis,  et  illis  a  nobis  datum  et  concessum  jure  hiered- 
itario  in  perpetuum  per  commune  concilium  totius 

Ti  nostri  prsdictL 
Selden,  ad  Eadmerum.    Hody  (Treatise  on 
Convocations,  p.  249),  infers  firom  the  words  of 
Hoveden,  that  they  were  altered  from  the  French 
original  by  GlanTil. 

t  Wilkins,  p.  234. 

4  A  great  impression  is  said  to  have  been  made 
on  the  barons  confederated  against  John  by  the 
production  of  Henry  L*s  charter,  whereof  they  had 
been  ignorant.— Matt.  Paris.,  p.  212.  Bat  this 
could  hardly  have  been  the  existing  charter,  for 
reasons  alleged  by  Blackstone.— Introduction  to 
Magna  Charta,  p.  S. 


ward.*    Henry  II.  is  silen  about  these, 
although  he  repeats  the  ccnfirmation  of 
his  grandfather's  charter.f    The  people, 
however,  had  begun  to  look  back  to  l 
more    ancient   standard  of  law.   The 
Norman  conquest,  and  all  that  enened 
upon  it,  -had  endeared  the  memory  of 
their'  Saxon  government.    Its  disoraen 
were  forgotten,  or  rather  were  less  odi- 
ous to  a  rude  nation,  than  the  coercire 
justice  by  which  they  were  afterwttd 
restrained.}    Hence  it  became  the  fk- 
vourite  cry  to  demand  the  laws  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor;  lind  the  NonnaBS 
themselves,  as  they   grew  dissatisfied 
with  the  royal  administration,  fell  into 
these  Enghsh   sentiments.^    But  whid 
these  laws  were,  or  more  properly,  pe^ 
haps,  these  customs,  subsisting  in  the 
Confessor's  age,  was  not  very  distinctJy 
understood.)  So  far,  however,  was  clear, 
that  the  rigorous  feudal  servitudes,  the 
weighty  tnbutes  upon  poorer  freemeu, 
had  never  prevailed  before  the  conquest 
In  claiming  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con 
fessor,  our  ancestors  meant  but  the  re 
dress  of  grievances  which  tradition  toM 
them  had  not  always  existed. 

It  is  highly  probable,  independently  of 
the  evidence  supplied  by  the  mj^^ti 
charters  of  Henry  I.  and  his  cbaBoate 
two  successors,  that  a  sense  of  ^JjJjJ 
oppression  had  long  been  stim- 


•  Wilkins,  Leges  Anglo-Saxon.,  p.  310. 

t  Id.,  p.  318. 

i  The  Saxon  Chronicler  complains  of  a  ^ 
agemot,  as  he  calls  it,  or  assizes,  held  at  I^imi 
ter  in  1124,  where  forty-four  thieves  were  hsngfo 
a  greater  number  than  was  ever  before  knowkt  ' 
was  said  that  many  suffered  unjustly,  p.  228. 

^  The  distinction  between  the  two  nations  im 
pretty  well  obtiterated  at  the  end  of  HeorrU^ 
reign,  as  we  learn  from  the  Dialo^e  on  the  & 
chequer,  then  written  ;  jam  cohabitantibos  Aafb 
cis  et  Normannis,  et  aiteratrum  uzores  dncM^ 
bus  Tel  nubentibus,  sic  pennixtss  sunt  natknes,^ 
Tix  discemi  poesit  hodie,  de  liberie  loqoor,  g 
Anglicus,  quis  Normamus  sit  genere;  <xo^ 
duntaxat  ascriptitits  qui  Tillani  dicuntur,  fsam 
non  est  liberum  obstantibus  dominis  sois  a  Mi^ 
tus  conditione  discectere.  Eapropter  pen»^|" 
cunque  sic  hodie  ocosus  reperitur,  ut  Mowwg 
punitur,  exceptis  his  quiboa  certa  sunt  ut  dizifl* 
servilis  conditionis  indicia,  p.  26. 

II  Non  quas  tulit,  sed  quae  observaTsrit,  Ii9< 
William  oi  Malmsbury,  concerning  the  Csw** 
sot's  laws.  Those  bearing  his  name  in  Lavfan^ 
and  Wilkins  are  evidently  spurious,  thouch  it  aff 
not  be  easy  to  fix  upon  die  time  when  tncT^ 
forged.  Those  found  in  Ineulfus,  in  the  RcBtfe 
language,  are  genuine,  and  were  confiiiBsd  ^ 
William  the  Conqueror.  Neither  of  theaa  ooQfC 
tions,  however,  can  be  thought  to  haYe  aay  le^ 
tion  to  the  civil  liberW  of  the  aufa^ecL  It  hasbsa 
deemed  more  ratiooaf  to  supposa,  that  these  Isil 
inn  for  Edward's  laws  wen  ralher  meant  fn  i 
mud  administration  of  goremmeott  free  from  m 
inst  Norman  innovatioiiSi  Uian  any  wnttsn  sw 
definitive  system. 
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uUtiDg  the  sabjecto  of  so  arbitrary  a  gOY- 
eminent,  before  they  fave  any  demoQ- 
atratioofi  of  it  sufficieatly  palpable  to  find 
a  place  in  history.  But  there  are  cer- 
tainly no  instances  of  rebellion,  or  even, 
^&  far  as  we  know,  of  a  constitutional 
resistance  in  parliament,  dowa  to  the 
reiffu  of  Richard  I.  The  revolt  of  the 
•arls  of  Leicester  and  Norfolk  against 
Henry  IL,  which  endangered  his  throne 
and  comprehended  his  children  with  a 
large  part  of  his  barons,  appears  not  to 
bave  boen  founded  even  upon  the  pretext 
of  public  grievances.  Under  Richard  I., 
aomething  more  of  a  national  spirit  be- 
saa  to  show  itself.  For  the  king  having 
left  his  chancellor,  William  Longchamp, 
joint  regent  and  justiciary  with  the  Bish- 
d^  of  Durham  during  his  crusade,  the 
Ibolish  insolence  of  the  former,  who  ex- 

Siuded  his  coadjutor  from  any  share  in 
\ie  administration,  provoked  every  one 
of  the  nobility.  A  convention  of  these, 
the  king's  brother  placing  himself  at  their 
bead,  passed  a  sentence  of  removal  and 
banishment  upon  the  chancellor.  Though 
there  might  be  reason  to  conceive  that 
this  would  not  be  unpleasing  to  the  king, 
who  was  already  apprized  how  much 
Longchamp  had  abused  his  trust,  it  was 
a  remarkable  assumption  of  power  by 
that  assembly,  and  the  earli^^t  authority 
hv  a  leading  principle  of  our  constitu- 
tion, the  responsibility  of  ministers  to 
parliament 

In  the  succeeding  reign  of  John,  all  the 
Hi^M  rapacious  exactions  usual  to  these 
Ch*na.  Norman  kings  were  not  only  re- 
doubled, but  mingled  with  other  outrages 
of  tyranny  still  more  intolerable.*  These 
loo  were  to  be  endured  at  the  hands  of  a 
prince  utterly  contemptible  for  his  folly 
and  cowardice.  One  is  surprised  at  the 
(bibearance  displayed  by  the  barons,  till 
they  took  arms  at  length  in  that  confed- 
eiracy  which  ended  in  establishing  the 
Great  Charter  of  Liberties.  As  this  was 
ttie  first  effort  towards  a  legal  govern- 
ment, so  is  it  beyond  comparison  the 
most  important  event  in  our  history,  ex- 
cept that  revolution  without  which  its 
tenefits  would  rapidly  have  been  annihi- 
laled.  The  constituuon  of  England  has 
ipdeed  no  single  date  from  which  its  du- 
xation  is  to  be  reckoned*  The  institu- 
tions of  positive  law,  the  far  more  impor- 
tant changes  which  time  has  wrought  in 


•  In  1207,  John  took  a  seventh  of  the  moTemblet 
^tlmj  and  spiritual  persons,  cunctis  munnorantibus, 
Mt  contradicere  non  andentibus.— Matt.  Paris,  p. 
IM,  ad.  1064.  But  his  insalts  upon  the  nobility  tn 
dekaocfainf  their  wives  and  daognters  were,  as  usu- 
afiv  happens,  the  looet  exasperating  proMrocation. 


the  order  of  society  during  six  hundred 
years  subsequent  to  the  Great  Charter, 
have  undoubtedly  lessened  its  direct  ap- 
phcation  to  our  present  circumstances. 
But  it  is  still  the  keystone  of  English 
liberty.  All  that  has  since  been  obtained 
is  .httle  more  than  as  confirmation  or 
commentary;  and  if  every  subsequent 
law  were  to  be  swept  away,  there  would 
still  remain  the  bold  features  that  distin- 
guish a  free  from  a  despotic  monarchy. 
It  has  been  lately  the  fashion  to  depreci- 
ate the  value  of  Magna  Charta,  as  if  it 
had  sprung  from  the  private  ambition  of 
a  few  selfish  barons,  and  redressed  only 
some  feudal  abuses.  It  is  indeed  of  little 
importance  by  what  motives  those  who 
obtained  it  were  guided.  '  The  real  char- 
acters of  men  most  distinguished  in  the 
transactions  of  that  time  are  not  easily 
determined  at  present.  Yet  if  we  bring 
these  ungrateful  suspicions  to  the  test, 
they  prove  destitute  of  all  reasonable 
foundation.  An  equfll  distribution  of 
civil  rights  to  all  classes  of  freemen 
forms  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  charter. 
In  this  just  solicitude  for  the  people,  and 
in  the  moderation  which  infringed  upon 
no  essential  prerogative  of  the  monarchy, 
we  may  perceive  a  liberality  and  patri- 
otism very  unlike  the  selfishness  which 
is  sometimes  rashly  imputed  to  those 
ancient  barons.  And,  as  far  as  we  are 
guided  by  historical  testimony,  two  great 
men,  the  piUars  of  our  churcn  and  state, 
may  be  considered  as  entitled  beyond  the 
rest  to  the  glory  of  this  monument ;  Ste- 
phen Lan^on,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Wilham,  earl  of  Pembroke.  To 
their  temperate  zeal  for  a  legal  govern- 
ment, England  wtis  indebted  during  that 
critical  period  for  the  two  greatest  bles- 
sings that  patriotic  statesmen  could  con- 
fer; the  establishment  of  civil  liberty 
upon  an  immoveable  basis,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  national  independence  under 
the  ancient  line  of  sovereigns,  which 
rasher  men  were  about  to  exchange  for 
the  dominion  of  France. 

By  the  Magna  Charta  of  John,  reliefs 
were  Umited  to  a  certain  sum,  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  tenant,  the  waste  com 
mitted  by  guardians  in  chivalry  restrain- 
ed, the  disparagement  in  matrimony  of 
female  wards  forbidden,  and  widows  se- 
cured from  compulsory  marriage.  These 
regulations,  extending  to  the  sub-vassals 
of  the  crown,  redressed  the  worst  griev- 
ances  of  every  military  tenant  in  Eng- 
land. The  franchises  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  of  all  towns  and  boroughs  were 
declared  inviolable.  The  freedom  of 
commerce  was  guarantied  to  alien  mrr 
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chants.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
instead  of  following  the  king's  person, 
was  fixed  at  Westminster.  The  tyranny 
exercised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  royal 
forests  met  with  some  check,  which  was 
further  enforced  by  the  Charter  of  For- 
ests under  Henry  III. 

But  the  essential  clauses  of  •  Magna 
Charta  are  those  which  protect  the  per- 
sonal liberty  and  property  of  all  freemen, 
by  giving  security  from  arbitrary  impris- 
onment and  arbitrary  spoliation.  "No 
freeman  (sa3rs  the  89th  chapter  of  Henry 
in.'s  charter,  which,  as  the  existing  law, 
I  quote  in  preference  to  that  of  John,  the 
variations  not  being  very  material)  shall 
be  taken  or  impqasoned,  or  be  disseized  of 
his  freehold,  or  liberties,  or  free  customs, 
or  be  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  ajiy  other- 
wise destroyed ;  nor  will  we  pass  upon 
Inm,  nor  send  upon  him,  but  by  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land.*  We  will  s^  to  no  man,  we  will 
not  deny,  or  delay  to  any  man  justice  or 
righf  It  is  obvious  that  these  words,  in- 
terpreted by  any  honest  court  of  law,  con- 
vey an  ample  security  for  the  two  main 
rights  of  civil  society.  From  the  era, 
therefore,  of  King  John's  charter,  it  must 
have  been  a  clear  principle  of  our  consti- 
tution, that  no  man  can  be  detained  in 
prison  without  trial.  Whether  courts  of 
justice  framed  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
m  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  this  clause, 
or  found  it  already  in  their  register,  it  be- 
came from  that  era  the  right  of  every  sub- 
ject to  demand  it.  That  writ,  rendered 
more  actively  remedial  by  the  statute  of 
Charles  IL,  but  founded  upon  the  broad 
oasis  of  Magna  Charta,  is  the  principal  bul- 
wark of  English  liberty^  and  if  ever  tem- 
porary circumstances,  or  tkexloubtful  plea 
of  political  necessity,  shall  lead  men  to 
look  on  its  denisd  with  apathy,  the  most 

*  Nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium  suorum,  vel 
per  legem  terrv.  Several  explanations  have  been 
offered  of  the  alternative  clause,  which  some 
have  referred  to  judgment  by  default  or  demurrer, 
others  to  the  process  of  attachment  for  contempt. 
Certainly  there  are  many  legal  procedures  besides 
trial  by  jury,  through  which  a  party's  goods  or  per- 
son may  be  taken.  But  one  may  doubt  whether 
these  were  in  contemplation  of  the  framers  of 
Magna  Charta.  In  an  entry  of  the  charter  of  1217 
by  a  contemporary  hand,  preserved  in  a  book  in  the 
town-clerk's  office  in  London,  called  Liber  Cus- 
tumarum  et  Regum  antiquorum,  a  various  reading, 
ft  per  legem  terr«,  occurs.— Blackstone's  Char- 
ters, p.  42.  And  the  word  ve/  is  so  frequently  used 
for  et,  tliat  I  am  not  wholly  free  from  a  suspicion 
that  it  was  so  intended  in  this  place.  The  mean> 
ing  will  be,  that  no  person  shall  be  disseized,  &c. 
•xceoi  upon  a  lawful  cause  of  action  or  endictment, 
found  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  This  really  seems 
as  good  as  any  of  the  disjunctive  interpreUlions ; 
tat  1  do  not  offer  it  with  much  confidence. 


distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  eoi- 
stitution  will  be  effaced. 

As  the  clause  recited  above  protecta 
the  subject  from  any  absolute  spoliation 
of  his  nreehold  rights,  so  others  restrain 
the  e^cessivu  amerc-ements  which  had  an 
'^hnost  equally  ruinous  operation.   The 
magnitude  of  his  offence,  by  the  14th 
clause  of  Henry  III.'s  charter,  nrast  be 
the  measure  of  his  fine ;  and  in  eveiy 
case  the  cantenement  (a  word  eipcesaiTe 
of  chattels  necessary  to  each  man^s  sta- 
tion, as  the  arms  of  a  gentleman,  the 
merchandise  of  a  trader,  the  plough  and 
wagons  of  a  peasant)  was  exempted  from 
seizure.    A  provision  was  made  in  the 
charter  of  John,  that  no  aid  or  escvage 
should  be  imposed,  except  in  the  three 
feudal  cases  of  aid,  without  consent  of 
parliament.     And  this  was  extended  to 
aids  paid  by  the  city  of  London.   But 
the  clause  was  omitted  in  the  three  char- 
ters granted  by  Henry  HI.,  though  par- 
liament seem  to  have  acted  upon  it  in 
most  part  of  his  reign.    It  had,  however, 
no  reference  to  t^ages  imposed  opoo 
towns  without  theur  consent.    Fomscore 
years  were  yet  to  elapse  before  the  great 
principle  of  parliamentary  taxation  was 
explicitly  ana  absolutely  recognised. 

A  law  which  enacts  that  justice  diall 
neither  be  ^old,  denied,  nor  delayed, 
stamps  with  infamy  that  government  un- 
der which  it  had  become  necessary*  But 
from  the  time  of  the  charter,  accordini 
to  Madox,  the  disgraceful  perversions  of 
right,  which  are  upon  record  in  the  rolls 
of  the  exchequer,  became  less  frequent.* 

From  this  era  a  new  soul  was  infttsed 
into   the   people   of   England,  g^ieofm 
Her  liberties,  at  the  best  long  confftHo- 
in  abeyance,  became  a  tangible  ^  "^ 
possession,  and  those  indemiite       '^ 
aspirations  for  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  were  changed  into  a  steady 
regard  for  the  Great  Charter.    Pass  bat 
from  the  history  of  Roger  de  Hovedmi  to 
that  of  Matthew  Paris,  from  the  second 
Henry  to  the  third,  and  judge  whether 
the  victorious  struggle  had  not  excited 
an  energy  of  public  sfirit  to  which  the 
nation    was   before    a    stranger.     The 
strong  man,  in  the  sublime  language  of 
Milton,  was   aroused   from   sleep,  and 
shook  his  invincible  looks.     Tyranny  in- 
deed, and  'njusiice,  will,  by  all  historians 
not   absolutely  servile,   be   noted  with 
moral  reprobation,  but  never  shall  we 
find  in  the  English  writers  of  the  twelfth 
century  that  assertion  of  positive  and  na- 
tional rights  which  distin^shes  those 

*  Hist  -kfExcheqier,  c  19L 
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af  tbe  next  ase,  and  jparticQlariy  the 
monk  of  St.  Alban's.  From  his  prolix 
bistory  we  may  collect  three  material 
propoeitiona  aa  to  the  state  of  the  Eng- 
bah  constitution  during  the  long  reign  of 
Henry  IlL ;  a  prince  to  whom  the  ^thet 
of  worthless  seems  best^applicable;  and 
who,  without  committing  nnj  flagrant 
dimes,  was  at  once  insmcere^  ill-judging, 
and  pusillanimous.  The  intervention  of 
mtch  a  reign  was  a  very  fortunate  circum- 
•Unce  for  public  liberty;  which  might 
poasibly  have  been  crushed  in  its  infancy, 
if  an  Edward  had  immediately  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  John. 

1.  The  Great  Charter  was  always  con- 
sidered as  a  fundamental  law.  But  yet 
it  was  supposed  to  acquire  additional  se- 
curity by  frequent  confirmation.  This 
it  received,  with  some  not  inconsiderable 
variation,  in  the  first,  second,  and  ninth 
yeara  of  Henry's  reign.  The  last  of 
these  is  in  our  present  statute-book,  and 
has  never  received  any  alterations ;  but 
8ir  £.  Coke  reckons  thurty-two  instances 
wherein  it  has  been  solemnly  ratified. 
Several  of  these  were  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  HI.,  and  were  invariably  pur- 
chased by  the  grant  of  a  subsidy.*  This 
prudent  accommodation  of  parhament  to 
the  circumstances  of  Uieir  age  not  only 
made  the  law  itself  aroear  more  inviola- 
ble, but  established  that  correspondence 
between  supply  and  redress,  which  for 
some  centuries  was  the  balance-spring 
of  our  constitution.  The  charter  indeed 
was  oAen  grossly  violated  by  their  ad- 
ministration. Even  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
of  whom  history  speaks  more  favour- 
ably than  of  Heniy's  later  favourites, 
though  a  faithful  servant  of  the  crown, 
seems,  as  is  too  often  the  case  vrith 
such  men,  to  have  thought  the  kind's 
honour  and  interest  concerned  in  main- 
taining an  unlimited  prerogative.!  The 
government  was  however  much  worse 
administered  after  his  fall.  Fri)m  the 
great  difficulty  of  compelling  Uie  king 
to  observe  the  boundaries  of  law,  the 
English  clergy,  to  whom  we  are  much 
indebted  for  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  liber^ 
during  this  reign,  devised  means  of  bind- 
ing his  conscience,  and  terrifying  his 
imagination  by  religious  sanctions.  The 
•olemn  exconunimication,  accompanied 
with  the  most  awful  threats,  pronounced 
against  the  violators  of  Magna  Charta,  is 
well  known  from  our  common  histories. 
The  king  was  a  party  to  this  ceremony, 
and  swore  to  observe  the  charter.  But 
Henry  HI.,  though  a  very  devout  person. 


«  Hitt.  Parist  P.Z72. 
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had  his  own  notions  as  to  the  validity  of 
an  oath  that  affected  his  power,  and  in* 
deed  passed  his  life  in  a  series  of  perju- 
ries. According  to  the  creed  or  that 
age,  a  papal  dispensation  might  annul  any 
prior  engagement ;  and  he  was  generally 
gn  sufiieiendy  ^ood  terms  with  Rome  to 
oblq^  such  an  mdulgence. 

3.  Though  the  prohibition  of  levying 
aids  or  escuages  without  consent  of  pai^ 
liament  had  been  omitted  in  all  Henrf's 
charters,  an  omission  for  which  we  can- 
not assign  any  other  motive  than  the  dis- 
position of  his  ministers  to  get  rid  of  tnat 
restriction,  yet  neither  one  nor  the  other 
seem  in  fact  to  have  been  exacted  at 
discretion  throughout  h^  reign.  On  the 
contrary,  the  barons  freauently  refused 
the  aids,  or  rather  subsidies,  which  his 
prodigality  was  always  demanding.  In- 
deed, it  would  probably  have  been  impos- 
sible for  the  king,  however  frugal,  strip- 
ped as  he  was  of  so  many  lucrative 
though  oppressive  prerogatives  by  the 
Great  Charter,  to  support  Uie  expenditure 
of  government  from  his  own  resources. 
Tallages  on  his  demesnes,  and  especially 
on  th^  rich  and  ill-affected  city  of  Lon- 
don, he  imposed  without  scruple ;  but  it- 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  pretended 
to  a  right  of  general  taxation.  We  may 
therefore  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
clause  in  John's  charter,  though  not  ex- 
pressly renewed,  was  stUl  considered  aa 
of  binding  force.  The  king  was  often 
put  to  great  inconvenience  by  the  refusal' 
of  supply ;  and  at  One  time  was  reduced 
to  sell  his  plate  and  jewels,  which  the 
citizens  of  London  buying,  he  was  pro- 
voked to  exclain^  with  envious  spite 
against  their  riches,  which  he  had  not 
been  abl#t^  Ixhaust.* 

3.  The  power  of  granting  money  must 
of  course  imply  the  power  of  withholding 
it;  yet  this  has  sometimes  been  little 
more  than  a  nominal  privilege.  But  in 
this  reign  the  Enfflish  parliament  exer- 
cised their  right  of  refusal,  or,  what  was 
much  better,  of  conditional  assent.  Great 
discontent  was  expressed  at  the  demand 
of  a  subsidy  in  1237 ;  and  the  king  alle 
ging  that  he  had  expended  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  his  sister's  marriage  with  the 
emperor,  and  also  upon  his  own,  the  bar- 
ons answered,  that  he  had  not  taken  their 
advice  in  those  affairs,  nor  ought  they  to 
share  the  punishment  of  acts  of  impru* 
dence  they  had  not  committed.f  In 
1241,  a  subsidy  having  been  demanded 


•  M.  Paris,  p.  650. 

f  Quod  hec  omnia  aine  conaflio  fidelinm  8ii<^ 
rum  iacerat,  nee  debuerant  ease  pGonc  participet 
qui  fuerant  a  calp4  immunes,  p.  367. 
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for  the  war  in  Poitou,  the  buons  drew 
up  a  remonstrance,  enumerating  all  the 
grants  they  had  made  on  former  occa- 
iions,  but  always  on  condition  that  the 
imposition  should  not  be  turned  into  pre- 
cedent. Their  last  subsidy,  it  appears, 
had  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  four  bar- 
ons, who  were  to  expend  it  at  their  dis- 
cretion for  the  benefit  of  the  king  and 
kingdom  ;*  an  early  instance  of  parlia- 
mentary control  over  public  expendi- 
ture. On  a  similar  demand  in  1244,  the 
king  was  answered  by  complaints  against 
the  violation  of  the  charter,  the  waste  of 
former  subsidies,  and  the  maleadministra- 
tion  oi  ^is  servants.f  Finally,  the  bar- 
ons posiuve}y  refused  any  money ;  and 
he  extorted  1500  marks  from  the  city  of 
London.  Some  years  afterward  they 
declared  their  readiness  to  burden  them- 
selves, more  than  ever,  if  they  could  se- 
cure the  observance  of  the  charter ;  and 
requested  that  the  justiciary,  chancellor, 
and  treasurer  might  be  appoihted  with 
consent  of  parliament,  according,  as  they 
asserted,  to  ancient  custom,  and  might 
hold  their  olQIees  during  good  behaviour.^ 
Forty  years  of  mutual  dissatisfaction 
•had  elapsed,  when  a  signal  act  of  Henry's 
improvidence  brought  on  a  crisis  which 
endangered  his  tl]^one.  Innocent  lY., 
out  of  mere  animosity  against  the  family 
of  Frederick  II.,  left  no  means  untried 
to  raise  up  a  competitor  for  the  crown 
*  of  Naples,  which  Manfred  had  occupied. 
Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  having  been 
prudent  enough  to  decline  this  specula- 
tion, the  pope  offered  to  support  Henry's 
second  son.  Prince  Edmund.    Tempted 

•  Matt  Paris,  p.  515. 

t  Id.,  p.  663, 572.  Matthew  Piuu*8«|an^age  is 
particularly  uncourtljr :  rex  cum  instadtissim^,  ne 
mcam  impudentissim^,  aaxilium  pecuniare  ab  iis 
herum  postularet,  toties  Um  et  illust,  contradiz- 
•rant  ei  unaniroiter  et  ano  ore  in  facie. 

t  De  commujii  consilio  regni,  sicut  ab  antiquo 
consuetom  et  justum,  p.  778.  This  was  not  so 
great  an  encroachment  as  it  may  appear.  Ralph 
de  NeTille,  bishop  of  Chichester,  had  been  made 
chancellor  in  1223,  assensn  totius  regni;  itnqne 
scilicet  ut  non  deponeretur  ab  ejus  sigilli  custodii 
nisi  totius  re^ni  ordinante  consensu  et  consilio,  p. 
266.  Accordingly,  the  king  demanding  the  great 
seal  from  him  in  1236,  he  refused  to  give  it  up,  alle- 
gine  that,  having  received  it  in  the  generBil  council 
of  the  kingdom,  he  could  not  resign  it  without  the 
same  authority,  p.  363.  And  the  parliament  of 
1248  complained  that  the  king  haa  not  followed 
the  steps  of  his  predecessors  m  appointing  these 
three  great  officers  by  their  consent,  p.  646.  What 
had  been  in  fact  the  practice  of  former  kings,  I  do 
not  know ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  such 
as  they  represent.  Henry,  however,  had  named 
the  Atchbishop  of  York  to  the  regency  of  the  king- 
dom during  his  absence  beyond  sea  in  1242,  de 
eonsilio  omnium  comitum  et  baronum  nostroram  et 
-unoxum  fideiium  nostronim.— Rymer,  1 1,  p.  400. 


by  such  a  proflpect,  the  silly  kaw  iBf^ 
ed  himself  in  irretrievable  embarrass* 
ments  by  prosecuting  an  enterprise  whick 
could  not  possibly  be  advantageouB  m 
EInffland,  snd  upon  which  he  entered 
without  the  advice  of  his  parliamsBt, 
Destitute  himself  of  money,  he  was  coia* 
peUed  to  throw  the  expense  of  this  new 
crusade  upon  the  pope ;  but  the  asaiBt- 
ance  of  Rome  was  never  ^[ratuitoiis,  and 
Henry  actually  pledged  his  kingdom  for 
the  money  wmch  she  mif  ht  expend  in  a 
war  for  her  advantage  and  his  own.*  He 
did  not  even  want  the  effrontery  to  tell 
parliament  in  1257,  introducing  his  son 
Edmund  as  King  of  Sicily,  that  they  were 
bound  for  the  repayment  of  14,000  roa^ 
with  interest.    The  pope  had  also,  ia 
furtherance  of  the  Neapolitan  project, 
conferred  upon  Henry  the  tithes  ol  all 
benefices  in  England,  as  well  as  the  firat 
fruits  of  such  as  should  be  vacant.f   Such 
a  concession  drew  upon  the  king  t}ie  iia- 
placable  resentment  of  his  clei^gy,  already 
complaining  of  the  cowardice  or  conm 
vance  that  had  during  all  his  reign  ex- 
posed  them  to  the  shameless  exaction! 
of  Rome.    Henry  had  now  indeed  canas 
to  regret  his  precipitancy.    Alexander 
IV.,  the  reigning  pontiff,  threatened  him 
not  only  with  a  revocation  of  the  grant 
to  his  son,  but  with  an  excommunicatiiNi 
and  general  interdict,  if  the  money  ad* 
vanced  on  his  account  should  not  be  im 
mediately  repaid,!  and  a  Roman  agent 
explained  the  demand  to  a  parliament 
assembled  at  London.    The  sum  reauired 
was  so  enormous,  we  are  told,  tnat  it 
struck  all  the  hearers  with  astonishment 
and  horror.    The  nobility  of  the  realm 
were  indignant  to  think  that  one  man^ 
supine  foUy  should  thus  bring  them  to 
nun.^  Who  can  deny  that  measures  be- 
yond the  ordinary  course  of  the  consti- 
tution were  necessary  to  control  so  prod- 
igal and  injudicious  a  sovereign  1    Ac- 
cordingly, the  barons  insisted  that  twen- 
ty-four persons  should  be  nominated,  half 
by  the  kmg  and  half  by  themselves,  to 
reform  the  state  of  the  kingdom.    These 
were  appointed  on  the  meeting  of  tht 
parliament  at  Oxford,  after  a  prorogation. 

•  Rymer,  t  i..  p.  T71.  f  P.  813. 

t  Idem,  p.  632.  Tl^s  inauspiciona  nsgotiatiaa 
for  Sicily,  which  is  not  altogether  ualike  that  of 
James  I.  about  the  Spanish  match,  in  its  folly,  bid 
snccess,  and  the  dirastisfaction  it  occasioiied  si 
home,  receives  a  ccod  deal  of  iUastntioD  (irandoe 
uments  in  Rymers  coHection. 

^  Quantitas  pecunis  ad  tantam  aacendit  ioa 
mam,  nt  stuporem  simul  et  horrorem  in  aurih* 
generaret  andientinm.  Dolnit  iffitor  nobiiitat  nf 
ni,  se  anius  hominis  ita  eenfmiai  sopinA  i '  *^~ 
Ute.— M.  Paris,  p.  837. 
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T&e  seren  yean  that  followed  are  a 
rerolotionaiy  period,  the  events  of  which 
.   we  do  not  find  aatisfactorily  explained  b^ 
the  historians  of  the  time.*    A  king,  di- 
fested  of  prerogatives  by  his  people,  soon 
appears  even  to  themselves  an  injured 
pvty.    And  as  the  baronial  oligarchy 
acted  with  that  arbitrary  temper  which 
is  never  pardoned  in  a  government  that 
has  an  air  of  nsmrpation  about  it,  the 
loyalists  began  to  gain  fround,  chiefly 
throuffh  the  defection  of  some  who  had 
Joined  in  the  original  limitations  imposed 
on  the  crown,  usually  called  the  provis- 
ioDs  of  Oxford.    An  ambitious  man,  con- 
fldent  in  his  talents  and  popularity,  ven- 
tured to  display  too  marked  a  superiority 
above  his  fellows  in  the  same  cause. 
But  neither  his  character,  nor  the  battles 
of  Lewes  and  Evesham,  fall  strictiy  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  constitutional  history. 
It  is,  however,  important  to  observe,  that 
aren  in  the  moment  of  success,  Henry 
m.  did  not  presume  to  revoke  any  part 
of  the  Great  Charter.    His  victory  had 
been  achieved  by  the  arms  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility,  who  had,  generally  speaking, 
concurred  in  the  former  measures  af^ainst 
his  government,  and  whose  opposition  to 
Ae  Earl  of  Leicester's  usurpation  was 
eompatible  wilh  a  steady  attachment  to 
constitutional  liberty.f 

The  opinions  of  eminent  lawyers  are 
UmitMkms  undoubtedly,  where  legislative 
SdIut?*"  '^^  judicial  authorities  Tail,  the 
S^edfhmi  t>est  evidence  that  can  be  ad- 
w«*oo.  duced  in  constitutional  history. 
It  will  therefore  be  satisfactory  to  select 
a  few  passages  from  Bracton,  himself  a 
)ud|[e  at  fhe  end  of  Henr^  IIl.'s  reign,  by 
which  the  limitation  of  prerogative  by 
law  will  clearly  appear  to  have  been 
fully  established.  "  The  king,''  says  he, 
**  must  not  be  subject  to  any  man,  but  to 
€k>d  and  the  law ;  for  the  law  makes  him 
kmg.  Let  the  king  therefore  give  to  the 
law  what  the  law  gives  to  him,  dominion 
and  power;  for  there  is  no  king  where 
will  and  not  law  bears  rule."J  "The 
king  (in  another  place)  can  do  nothing 
on  earth,  being  the  minister  of  God,  but 
what  he  can  ao  by  law ;  nor  is  what  is 
•aid  (in  the  Pandects)  any  objection,  that 

*  The  best  account  of  the  proviiiont  of  Oxford 
in  1S60,  md  the  circumstances  connected  with 
tWi,  is  found  in  the  Burton  Annals.— 2  Gale.  zt. 
Scriptores.,  p.  407.  Many  of  these  provisions  were 
afterward  enacted  in  the  statute  of  Marlehridge. 

t  The£arlofGk>cester,  whose  personal  quarrel 
with  Montfort  had  overthrown  the  baronial  oligar- 
chy .  wrote  to  the  king  in  1267,  ut  provisiones  Ozo- 
nte  teneri  faciat  per  regnum  suum,  et  ut  promissa 
sibi  apod  Evesham  de  fo-^  compleret— Matt. 
F«ns,p.8S0.  $L.L,e.a 


n^toitever  the  prince  pleases  shall  be  law; 
because,  by  the  words  that  follow  in  that 
text,  it  appears  to  design  not  any  mere 
will  of  the  prince,  but  that  which  is  es- 
tablished by  the  advice  of  his  counsel- 
lors, the  kmg  giving  his  authority,  and 
deliberation  being  had  upon  it."*  This 
passage  is  undoiwtedly  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  famous  lex  regia,  which  has 
ever  been  interpreted  to  convey  the  uo* 
limited  power  of  the  people  to  their  em- 
perors.f  But  the  very  circumstance  of 
so  perverted  a  gloss  put  upon  this  text  is 
a  proof  that  no  other  doctrine  could  be 
admitted  in  the  law  of  England.  In  an- 
other passage,  Bracton  reckons  as  supe- 
rior to  the  king,  ^^  not  OBly*God  and  the 
law,  by  which  he  is  made  king,  but  his 
court  of  earls  and  barons ;  for  the  former 
(comites)  are  so  styled  as  associates  of 
the  king,  and  whoever  has  an  associate, 
has  a  master  ;t  so  that  if  the  king  were 
without  a  brime,  that  is,  the  law,  they 
ought  to  put  a  bridle  upon  him."^  Sev- 
eral other  passages  in  Bracton  might  be 
produced  to  the  same  import ;  but  theae 
are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tant fact,  that  however  extensive  or  even 
indefinite  might  be  the  royal  prerogative 
in  the  days  of  Henry  HI.,  the  law  was 
ahready  its  superior,  itself  but  made  part 
of  the  law,  and  was  incompetent  to  over- 
throw it.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  very 
reign  the  practice  of  dispensing  with  stat- 
utes by  a  non-obstante  was  introduced^ 
in  imitation  of  the  papal  dispensations.! 
But  this  prerogative  could  only  be  ex- 
erted within  certain  limits,  and  however 
pernicious  it  may  be  justly  thought,  was, 
when  thus  understood  and  defined,  not, 
strictly  speaking,  incompatible  with  the 
legislatiie  sovereignty  of  parliament. 

In  conformity  with  the  system  of 
France  and  other  feudal  countries,  there 
was  one  standing  council,  which  assist- 
ed the  kings  of  England  in  the  The  Ung*s 
collection  and  management  of  «»"«• 
their  revenue,  the  admmistration  of  jus- 
tice to  suiters,  and  the  despatch  of  all 
public  business.  This  was  styled  the 
kmg's  court,  and  held  in  his  palace,  or 
wherever  he  was  personally  present.  It 
was  composed  of  the  great  officers ;  the 
chief  justiciary  ;^  the  chancellor,  the  con- 

*  L.  iii.,  c.  9.    These  words  are  nearly  copied 
from  Glanvil's  introduction  to  his  treatise. 

t  See  Selden  ad  Fletam,  p.  1046. 

t  This  means,  I  suppose,  that  he  who  acts  with 
the  consent  of  others,  must  be  in  some  degree  i^ 
strained  by  them ;  but  it  is  ill  expressed. 
•6L.U.,  c.  16. 

i)  M.  Paris,  p.  701. 

ir  The  chiet  justiciary  was  the  greatest  snbjee* 
in  England.    Besides  presiding  in  the  king's  conf 
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■table,  muBbal,  ehambeiiain,  tteward, 
and  treasurer,  with  any  others  whom  the 
king  might  appoint.  Of  this  great  court 
there  was,  as  it  seems,  from  the  begin- 
ning, a  particular  branch,  in  which  all 
matters  relating  to  the  revenue  were 
exclusively  transacted.  This,  though 
composed  of  the  same  persons,  yet  be- 
TiM  court  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  different  part  of  the 
afftieiM-  psdace,  and  for  different  business, 
4uer.  ^^  distinguished  from  the  king's 
court  by  the  name  of  the  exchequer ;  a 
separation  which  became  complete  when 
civil  pleas  were  decided  and  judgments 
recorded  in  this  second  court.* 

It  IS  probable,  that  in  the  age  next  after 
the  conqaest,  few  causes  in  which  the 
crown  had  no  interest  were  carried  be- 
fore the  royal  tribimals ;  every  man  finding 
a  readier  course  of  justice  in  the  manor  or 
county  to  which  he  belonged.!  But,  by 
degrees,  this  supreme  jurisdiction  be- 
came more  familiar;  and  as  it  seemed 
less  liable  to  partiality  or  intimidation 

tnd  in  the  exchequer,  he  was  origmally,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
absence  of  the  sovereign ;  which,  till  the  loss  of 
Normandy,  occurred  very  frequently.  Writs,  at 
such  times,  ran  in  his  name,  and  were  teste'd  by 
him.— Madox,  Hist,  of  Excheq.,  p.  16.  His  appoint- 
ment upon  these  temporary  occasions  was  express- 
ed, ad  custodiendum  loco  nostro  terram  nostram 
4Dglue  et  pacem  regni  nostri;  and  all  persons 
were  enjoined  to  obey  him  tanquam  justitiario  nos- 
tra—Rymer,  t.  i.,  p.  181.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  king  issued  his  own  writ  de  ultra  mare.  The 
first  time  when  the  dignity  of  this  office  was  im- 
paired was  at  the  deatn  of  John,  when  the  justicia- 
3r,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  being  besieged  in  Dover  cas- 
e,  those  who  proclaimed  lienrylll.  at  Glocester, 
constituted  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  governor  of  the 
king  and  kingdom,  Hubert  stiU  retaining  his  of- 
fice. This  is  erroneously  stated  by  Matthew  Par- 
is, who  has  misled  Spelman  in  his  Glossary ;  but 
the  truth  appears  from  Hobert*s  answef  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  charge  against  him,  and  from  a  record  in 
Madox's  Hist,  of  Excheq.,  c.  21,  note  A,  wherein 
the  Ear!  of  Pembroke  is  named  rector  regis  et  reg- 
ni, and  Hubert  de  Burgh  justiciary.  In  1241,  the 
Archbishop  of  York  was  appointed  to  the  regency 
during  Henry's  absence  in  Poitou,  without  the  title 
of  justiciary.— Rvmer,  t  L,  p.  410,  Still  the  office 
was  so  considerable,  that  the  barons  who  met  in  the 
Oxford  parliament  of  1258  insisted  that  the  justi- 
ciary should  be  annually  chosen  with  their  appro- 
bation. But  the  subsequent  successes  of  Hennr 
prevented  this  bein^  estabUshed ;  and  Edward  I. 
discontinued  the  office  altogether. 

*  For  every  thing  that  can  be  known  about  the 
Curia  Regis,  and  especially  this  branch  of  it,  the 
student  of  our  constitutional  history  should  have 
recourse  to  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  to  the  Dialogue  de  Scaccario,  written  in  the 
time  of  Henry  11.  by  Richard,  bishop  of  Ely, 
though  commonly  ascribed  to  Gervase  of  Tilbury. 
This  treatise  he  will  find  subjoined  to  Madox's 
work. 

f  Omnis  causa  terminetu  comitatu,  re\  hundre- 
4»,  ye\  halimoto  socam  habcntium.— Leges  Henr. 
I ,  c  0. 


than  the  provincial  courts,  suiters  grew 
willing  to  submit  to  its  expensiyeoesi 
and  inconvenience.    It  was  obviously  the 
interest  of  the  king's  court  to  give  such 
e({uity  and  steadiness  to  its  decisions  as 
might  encourage  this  disposition.    Noth- 
ing could  be  more  advantageous  to  ths 
king's^  authority,  nor,  what  perhaps  was 
more  immediately  regarded,  to  his  reve- 
nue ;   since  a  fine  was  always  paid  for 
leave  to  pl^ad  in  his  court,  or  )to  remove 
thither  a  cause  commenced  below.    But 
because    few,  comparatively   speaking, 
could  have  recourse  to  so  distant  a  tribu- 
nal as  that  of  the  king's  court,  and  per- 
haps also  on  accoimt  of  the  attachment 
which  the  English  felt  to  their  ancient 
right  of  trial  by  the  neighbouring  free- 
holders, Henry  IL  established  laamsttos 
itinerant  justices,  to  decide  civil  dintim 
and  criminal  pleas  within  each  o^  ••■'»* 
county.*     This  excellent  institution  is 
referred  by  some  to  the  twenty-second 
year  of  that  prince ;  but  Madox  traces  it 
several  years  higher.f    We  have  owed 
to  it  the  uniformity  of  our  common  law, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  split, 
like  that  of  France,  into  a  'multitude  of 
local  customs ;  and  we  still  owe  to  it  the 
assurance,  which  is  felt  by  the  poorest 
and  most  remote  inhabitant  of  England, 
that  his  right  is  weighed  by  the  same  in- 
corrupt and  acute  tmderstanding,  upon 
which  the  decision  of  the  highest  ques- 
tions is  reposed.    The  justices  of  assiie 
seem  originally  to  have  gone  their  cir- 
cuits ammally ;  and  as  part  of  their  duty 
was  to  set  tallages  upon  royal  towns,  and 
superintend  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
we  may  be  certain  that  there  could  be  no 
long   interval.     This   annual  visitation 
was  expressly  confirmed  by  the  twelfth 
section  of  Magna  Charta,  which  providfcs 
also  that  no  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  or 
mort  d'ancestor,  should  be  taken  except 
in  the  shire  where  the  lands  in  contro- 
versy lay.    Hence  this  clause  stood  op- 
posed on  the  one  hand  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  king's  court,  which  might 
otherwise,  by  drawing  pleas  of  land  to  it- 
self, have  defeated  the  suiter's  right  to  a 
jury  from  the  vicinage ;  and  on  the  other, 
to  those  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  who 
hated  any  interference  of  the  crown  to 
chastise  their  violations  of  law  or  control 
their   own    jurisdiction.      Accordin^y» 
while  the  confederacy  of  barons  agaiow 


*  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  p.  38. 

t  Hist,  of  Exchequer,  c.  iii.  Lord  LyttlstsB 
thinks  that  this  histitution  mav  have  been  adopted 
in  imitation  of  Louis  V[.,  who  half  a  century  befoff 
had  introduced  a  similar  rsgulauon  m  hir  ^  "' 
ions.— Hist,  of  Henry  IL,  vd.  iiL,  p.  206. 
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Henry  in.  was  in  its  ftdl  power,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  prevent  the  regular 
circuits  of  the  judges.* 

Long  after  the  separation  of  the  ex- 
Tbe  court  of  chequer  from  the  king*s  court, 
oommon  another  branch  was  detached 
^«»»  for  the  decision  of  private  suits. 
This  had  its  beginning,  in  Madox*s  opin- 
ion, as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  I.f 
But  it  was  completely  established  by 
Magna  Charta.  '*  Common  Pleas,"  it  is 
flaid  in  the  fourteenth  clause,  ''  shall  not 
follow  our  court,  bu(  be  held  in  some 
certain  place."  Thus  was  formed  the 
Court  of  Common  Bench  at  Westminster, 
with  full  and,  strictly  speaking,  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  all  civil  disputes,  where 
neither  the  king's  interest,  nor  any  mat- 
ter savouring  of  a  criminal  nature,  was 
concerned.  For  of  such  disputes  neither 
the  court  of  king's  bench  nor  that  of  ex- 
chequer can  take  cognizance,  except  by 
means  of  a  legal  fiction,  which,  in  the 
one  case,  supposes  an  act  of  force,  and 
in  the  other,  a  debt  to  the  crown. 

The  principal  officers  of  state,  who  had 
Origin  of  originally  been  eflFective  mem- 
the  Com-  bers  of  the  king's  court,  began 
w»^^-  to  withdraw  from  it  after  this 
separation  into  three  courts  of  justice, 
and  left  their  places  to  regular  lawyers ; 
though  the  treasurer  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  have  still  seats  on  the 
equity  side  of  that  court,  a  vestige  of  its 
ancient  constitution.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  difficult  for  men  bred  in  camps 
or  palaces  to  fulfil  the  ordinary  functions 
of  judicature,  under  such  a  system  of 
law  as  had  ^rown  up  in  Engfland.  The 
rules  of  legal  decision  among  a  rude  peo- 
ple are  always  very  simple ;  not  serving 
much  to  gmde,  far  less  to  control,  the 
feelings  of  natural  equity.  Such  were 
those  which  prevailed  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  requiring  no  subtler  intellect  or 
deeper  learning  than  the  earl  or  sheriff 
at  the  head  of  his  county-court  might  be 
expected  to  possess.    But  a  great  change 

*  Justiciarii  regis  Anglis,  qui  dicantur  itineris* 
Daissi  Herfordiam,  pro  suo  exet^uendo  officio  repel- 
hmtur,  allegantibua  his  qui  regi  adversabantur,  ip> 
•08  contr^  formam  provisionum  Oxonia  nuper  fac- 
Unun  veni88e.~Chron.  Nic.  Trivet,  A.  D.  1260. 
1  forget  where  I  found  this  quotation. 

t  Hist,  of  Excheguer,  c.  19.  Justices  of  the 
bench  are  mentioned  seraral  years  before  Magna 
Charta.  But  Madox  thinks  the  chief  justiciary  of 
£ngland  might  preside  in  the  two  courts,  as  well 
ms  in  the  exchequer.  After  the  erection  of  the 
Common  Bench,  the  style  of  the  superior  court 
began  to  alter.  It  ceased  by  degrees  to  be  called 
the  king's  court.  Pleas  were  saidto  be  held  coram 
jege,  or  coram  rege  ubicunque  fuerit.  And  thus 
the  court  of  king's  benqfc  was  formed  out  of  the  re* 
mains  of  the  ancient  curia  regis. 


was  wrought  in  about  a  century  after  the 
conquest.  Our  English  lawyers,  prone 
to  magnify  the  antiquity,  like  the  other 
merits  of  their  system,  are  apt  to  carry 
up  the  date  of  the  common  law,  till,  like 
the  pedigree  of  an  illustrious  famil}r,  it 
loses  itself  in  the  obscurity  of  ancient 
time.  Even  Sir  Matthew  Hale  does  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  its  origin  is  as  undis- 
coverable  as  that  of  Nile.  But  though 
some  features  of  the  common  law  may 
be  distinguishable  in  Saxon  times,  while 
our  limited  knowledge  prevents  us  from 
assigning  many  of  its  peculiarities  to  any 
determinable  period,  yet  the  general  char- 
acter and  most  essential  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem were  of  nrach  later  growth.  The 
laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  Madox 
truly  observes,  are  as  different  from  those 
collected  by  Glanvil  as  the  laws  of  two 
different  nations.  The  pecuniary  com- 
positions for  crimes,  especially  for  hom- 
icide, which  run  through  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  code  down  to  the  kiws  ascribed  to 
Henry  !.,•  are  not  mentioned  by  Glanvil. 
Death  seems  to  have  been  the  regular 
punishment  of  murder,  as  well  as  rob- 
bery. Though  the  investigation  by  means 
of  ordeal  was  not  disused  in  his  time,t 
yet  trial  by  combat,  of  which  we  find  no 
mstance  before  the  conquest,  was  evi- 
dently preferred.  Under  the  Saxon  gov- 
ernment, suits  appear  to  have  commen- 
ced, even  before  the  king,  by  verbal  or 
written  complaint ;  at  least,  no  trace  re- 
mains of  the  original  writ,  the  foundation 
of  our  civil  procedure.^  The  descent  of 
lands  before  the  conquest  was  according 
to  the  custom  of  gavelkind,  or  equal  par- 
tition among  the  children  ;^  in  the  age  of 
Henry  I.  the  eldest  son  took  the  principal 
fief  to  kis  own  share  ;||  in  that  of  Glanvil 
he  inherited  all  the  lands  held  by  knight 
service ;  but  the  descent  of  soccage  lands 
depended  on  the  particular  custom  of  the 
estate.  By  the  Saxon  laws,  upon  the 
death  of  the  son  without  issue,  the  father 
inherited  ;Tf  by  our  common  law,  he  is 
absolutely,  and  in  every  case,  excluded. 
Lands  were,  in  general,  devisable  by  tes- 
tament before  the  conquest ;  but  not  in 

t  A  citizen  of  London,  suspected  of  murder,  hsT- 
ing  failed  in  the  ordeal  of  cold  water,  was  hanged 
by  order  of  Henry  II.,  though  he  offered  500  marks 
to  saye  his  Ufe.— Hoveden,  p.  566.  It  appears  as 
if  the  ordeal  were  permitted  to  persons  already  con- 
victed by  the  yerdict  of  a  jury.  If  they  escaped  in 
this  purgation,  yet,  in  cases  of  murder,  they  were 
banished  the  realm.— Wilkins,  Leges  Anglo-Sax 
on.,  p.  330.  Ordeals  were  abolished  about  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  Henry  III.'s  reign. 

t  Hickes,  Dissert.  Epistol.,  p.  8. 

6  Leges  Gulielmi,  p.  225. 

U  Leges  Henr.  L,  c.  70. 
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the  time  of  He&ry  11.,  except  bj  particu- 
lar custom.  These  are  sufficient  samples 
of  the  differences  between  our  Saxon 
and  Norman  jurispmdeRce ;  but  the  dis- 
tinct character  of  the  two  will  strike 
more  forcibly  ereiy  one  who  peruses 
auccessiyely  the  laws  published  by  Wil- 
kins,  and  the  tieatise  ascribed  to  Glanvil. 
The  former  resemble  the  barbaric  codes 
of  the  continent,  and  the  capitularies  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  family;  minute  to 
an  excess  in  apportioning  punishments, 
but  sparing  and  indefinite  in  treating  of 
civil  rights;  while  the  other,  copious, 
discriminating,  and  technical,  displays  the 
characteristics  as  well  as  unfolds  the  prin- 
ciples of  Bnglish  law.  It  is  difficult  to 
assert  any  thing  decisively  as  to  the  pe- 
riod between  the  conquest  and  the  reign 
of  Henry  11.,  which  presents  fewer  mate- 
rials for  legal  histoiy  than  the  preceding 
age;  but  the  treatise  denominated  the 
Laws  of  Henry  1.,  compiled  at  the  soonest 
about  the  end  of  Stephen's  reign,*  bears 
so  much  of  a  Saxon  character,  that  I 
should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  our  present 
common  law  to  a  date,  so  far  as  it  is  ca- 
pable of  any  date,  not  much  antecedent  to 
the  publication  of  Glanvil.f  At  the  same 
time,  since  no  kind  of  evidence  attests 
any  sudden  and  radical  change  in  the  ju- 
risprudence of  England,  the  question  must 
be  considered  as  left  in  great  obscurity. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  reasonable  to  con- 
jecture that  the  treatise  called  Leges 
llenrici  Primi  contains  the  ancient  usa- 
ges still  prevailing  in  the  inferior  juris- 
dictions, and  that  of  Glanvil  the  rules 
established  by  the  Norman  lawyers  of  the 
king's  court,  which  would  of  course  ac* 
quire  a  general  recognition  and  efficacy, 
in  consequence  of  the  institution  of  jus- 
tices holding  their  assizes  periodically 
throughout  the  country. 

The  capacity  of  deciding  legal  contro- 
Cbaracter  ^®"'®8  was  now  Only  to  be 
and  defect*  found  in  men  who  had  devo- 
jfUie  Bng-  ted  themselves  to  that  peculiar 
^'  study ;  and  a  race  of  sueh  men 
arose,  whose  eagerness  and  even  enthu- 
siasm in  the  profession  of  the  law  were 
stimulated  by  the  self-complacency  of  in- 
tellectual dexterity  in  thridding  its  intri- 
cate and  thorny  mazes.  The  Normans 
are  noted  in  their  own  country^  for  a 
shrewd  and  litigious  temper,  which  may 
have  given  a  character  to  our  courts  of 

•  The  decretam  of  Oretian  is  quoted  in  tbit  trea- 
tise, which  was  not  published  in  Italy  till  1151. 

t  Madoi,  Hist,  of  Exch..  p.  IW,  edit.  1711. 
Lord  LytUeton,  vol.  li.,  p.  267,  has  given  reasons 
for  supposing  that  Glanvil  was  not  Uie  author  of 
this  treiatise,  bet  some  cierk  under  hit  diractioo. 


justice  in  eariy  times.    Something  toe 
of  that  excessive  subtlety,  and  that  pre$> 
erence  of  technical  to  rational  principlet, 
which  runs  through  our  system,  may  bs 
imputed  to   the   scholastic  philosopliy 
which  was  in  voffue  during  the  same 
period,  and  is  marked  by  the  same  fea- 
tures.   But  we  have  just  reason  to  boast 
of  the  leading  causes  of  these  defects; 
an  adherence  to  fixed  rules,  and  a  jetd- 
ousy  of  judicial  discretion,  which  have  in 
no  country,  I  believe,  been  carried  to 
such  a  length.     Hence  precedents  of 
adjudged  cases,  becoming  authorities  for 
the  future,  have  been  constantly  noted, 
and  form  indeed  almost  the  sole  ground 
of  argument  in  questions  of  mere  law. 
But  these  authorities  being  frequently 
unreasonable    and    inconsistent,  partly 
from  the  infirmity  of  aU  human  reason, 
partly  from  the  imperfect   manner  in 
which  a  number  of  unwarranted  and 
incorrect  reporters  have  handed  them 
down,  later  judges  grew  anxious  to  elude 
by  impalpable  distinctions  what  they  did 
not  venttire  to  overturn.    In  some  in- 
stances, this  evasive  skill  has  been  ap- 
plied to  acts  of  the  legislature.    Those 
who  are  moderately  conversant  with  the 
history  of  our  law  will  easily  trace  other 
circumstances  that  have  co-operated  in 
producing  that  technical  and  subtle  sys- 
tem which  regulates  the  course  of  real 
property.    For  as  that  formed  almost  tiie 
whole  of  our  ancient  jurisprudence,  it  if 
there  that  we  must  seek  its  original  char- 
acter.   But  much  of  the  same  spirit  per 
vades  every  part  of  the  law.     No  tri- 
bunal of  a  civilized  people  ever  borrowed  • 
so  little,  even  of  illustration,  from  the 
writings  of  philosophers,  or  from  the  in- 
stitutions of  other  countries.     Hence  law 
has  been  studied,  in  general,  rather  as  an 
art  than  a  science,  with  more  solicitude 
to  know  its  rules  and  distinctions,  than 
to  perceive  their  application  to  that  for 
which  all  rules  of  law  ought  to  have  been 
established,  the  maintenance  of  public 
and  private  rights.     Nor  is  there  any 
reading  more  jejune  and  unprofitable  to  a 
philosophical  mind  than  that  of  our  an- 
cient law-books.    Later  times  have  in- 
troduced other  inconveniences,  till  the 
vast  extent  and  multiplicity  of  our  laws 
have  become  a  practical  evil  of  serious 
importance,  and  an  evil  which,  between 
the  timidity  of  the  legislature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  selfish  views  of  practition 
ers  on  the  other,  is  likely  to  reach,  in  ae 
long  period,  an  intolerable  excess.    De- 
terred by  an  interested  clamour  against 
innovation  from  abr(^[ating  what  is  use- 
less, simplifying  what  is  coii4>lez  ordi^ 
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tehmning  what  is  dovbtftil,  and  always 
more  inclined  to  stave  off  an  immediate 
difficulty  by  some  patchwork  scheme  of 
modifications  and  suspensions,  than  to 
consnlt  for  posterity  in  the  comprehea- 
sire  spirit  of  legal  philosophy,  we  accu- 
mulate statute  upon  statute,  and  prece- 
drat  upon  precedent,  till  no  industry  can 
acauii^  nor  any  intellect  digest  the  mass 
of  learning  that  grows  upon  the  panting 
student;  and  our  Jurisprudence  seems 
not  unlikely  to  be  simplified  in  the  worst 
and  least  honouraMe  manner,  a  tacit 
agreement  of  ignorance  among  its  pro- 
fessors. Much  indeed  has  ahready  ^ne 
into  desuetude  within  the  last  centu- 
ry, and  is  known  only  as  an  occult 
science  by  a  small  number  of  adepts. 
We  are  thus  gradually  approaching  the 
crisis  of  a  necessaiy  reformation,  when 
our  laws,  like  Uiose  of  Rome,  must  be 
cast  into  the  crucible.  It  would  be  a  dis* 
grace  to  the  nineteenth  century,  if  Eng- 
Ewad  could  not  find  her  Tribonian.*/ 

This  establishment  of  a  legal  system, 
which  must  be  considered  as  complete  at 
the  end  of  Henry  IIl.'s  reign,  when  the 
unwritten  usages  of  the  common  law,  as 
well  as  the  forms  and  precedents  of  the 
courts,  were  digested  into  the  great  work 
of  Bracton,  might,  in  some  respects,  con- 
duce to  the  security  of  pubhc  freedom. 
For,  however  highly  tne  prerogative 
might  be  strained,  it  was  incorporated 
with  thtt  law,  and  treated  with  the  same 


*  Wbitelocke,  just  after  the  TMtoration,  com- 
plains  that  **  Nnw  the  Tolume  of  <mr  statatee  is 
grown  or  swelled  to  a  great  bigness."  The  vol- 
ume !  What  woDid  he  have  said  to  the  monstrous 
birth  of  a  volume  triennially,  filled  with  laws  pro- 
fessing to  be  the  deliberate  work  of  the  legislature, 
which  every  subject  is  supposed  to  read,  remem- 
ber, and  understand !  The  excellent  sense  of  the 
following  sentences  from  the  same  passage  may 
well  excuse  me  from  quoting  them,  and,  perhaps, 
in  this  age  of  bigoted  averseness  to  innovation.  I 
have  ne^  of  some  apology  for  what  I  have  ven- 
tured to  saj  in  the  text  **  1  remember  the  opin- 
ion of  a  wise  and  learned  statesman  and  lawyer 
(the  Chancellor  Oxenstiem)  that  multiplicity  of 
written  laws  do  but  distract  the  judges,  and  render 
the  law  less  certain ;  that  where  the  law  sets  due 
and  clear  bounds  between  the  prerogative  royal 
•nd  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  gives  remedy  m 
private  causes,  there  needs  no  more  laws  to  be  in- 
vraased,  for  thereby  litigation  will  be  increased  like- 
wise. It  were  a  work  worthy  of  a  parliament,  and 
crnnot  be  done  otherwise,  to  cause  a  review  of  al 
our  statutes,  to  repeal  such  as  they  shall  judge 
inconvenient  to  remain  in  force ;  to  confirm  those 
which  they  shall  think  fit  to  stand,  and  those  sev- 
•tbI  statutes  which  are  confused,  some  repugnant 
to  others,  many  touching  the  same  matters,  to  be 
reduced  into  certainty,  all  of  one  subject  into  one 
statute,  that  perspicuity  and  clearness  may  sppear 
in  oar  written  laws,  wmch  at  this  day  few  students 
or  eages  can  find  in  them."— Whitelocke's  Com- 
mentary on  Pariiamentuy  Writ,  vol  L,  p.  409. 


distinguishing  and  srgomentative  subt 
lety  as  every  other  part  of  it  What- 
ever things,  therefore,  it  was  asserted, 
that  the  king  might  do,  it  was  a  neces- 
sary implication  that  there  were  other 
things  which  he  could  not  do;  else  it 
were  vain  to  specify  the  former.  It  is 
not  meant  to  press  this  too  far ;  since  nn* 
doubtedly  the  bias  of  lajryers  towaids 
the  prerogative  was  sometimes  too  dis- 
cenuble.  But  the  sweeping  maxims  of 
absolute  power,  which  servile  judges  and 
churchmen  taught  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
princes,  seem  to  have  made  no  progress 
under  the  Plantagenet  line. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  ef« 
feet  which  the  study  of  the  law 
had  upon  the  righu  of  the  sub-  ri^hfonte 
ject,  It  conduct  materially  to  erown  e«- 
the  security  of  good  oider  by  »*wiimed. 
ascertaining  the  hereditary  succession  of 
the  erown.  Five  kings  out  of  seven  that 
followed  William  the  Conqueror  were 
usurpers,  according  at  least  to  modem 
notions.  Of  these,  Stephen  alone  en- 
countered any  serious  opposition  upon 
that  ground ;  and  with  respect  to  him,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  all  the  barons, 
himself  included,  had  solemnly  sworn  to 
maintain  the  succession  of  Matilda.  Hen- 
ry II.  procured  a  parliamentary  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  upon  his  eldest  and 
second  sons ;  a  strong  presumption  that 
their  hereditary  right  was  not  absolutely 
secure.*  A  mix^  notion  of  right  and 
choice  in  fact  prevailed  as  to  tne  suc- 
cessioQ  of  every  European  monarchy 
The  coronation  oath  and  the  form  of 
popular  consent  then  required  were  con 
sidered  as  more  material,  at  least  to  per 
feet  a  title,  than  we  deem  them  at  present 
They  gave  seisin,  as  it  were,  of  tht 
crown,  and,  in  cases  of  disputed  preten 
siofls,  had  a  sort  of  judicial  efficacy. 
The  Chronicle  of  Dunstaple  says,  con 
cerning  Richard  I.,  that  he  was  "ele 
vated  to  the  throne  by  hereditary  right 
after  a  solemn  election  by  the  clergy  and 
people  :'^t  words  that  indicate  the  current 
principles  of  that  age.  It  if  to  be  observ- 
ed, however,  that  Richard  took  upon  him 
the  exercise  of  royal  prerogatives,  with- 
out waiting  for  his  coronation.^  The 
succession  of  John  has  certainly  passed 
in  modern  times  for  a  usurpation.  I  do 
not  find  that  it  was  considered  as  such 
by  his  own  contemporaries  on  this  side 
of  the  channel.  The  question  of  inher- 
itance between  an  uncle  and  the  son  of 


♦  Lrttleton,  vol  il.,  p,14. 
t  Men.,  p.  42.  Hsreditario  jure  promorendus  ii 
return,  post  cleri  et  ponoli  solennem  etoctioMm. 
%  Gvd.  Neuhrigeiistt,  L  It.,  e;  1. 
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his  deceased  elder  brother  was  yet  unset- 
tled, as  we  learn  from  GlanTU,  even  in 
private  succession.*  In  the  case  of  sov- 
ereignties, which  were  sometimes  con- 
tended to  require  different  rules  from  or- 
dinary patrimonies,  it  was,  and  continued 
long  to  be,  the  most  uncertain  point  in 
public  law.  John's  pretensions  to  the 
crown  might  therefore  be  such  as  the 
English  were  Justified  in  admitting,  espe- 
cially as  his  reversionary  title  seems  to 
have  been  acknowledged  in  the  reign  of 
his  brother  Richard.f  If  indeed  we  may 
place  reliance  on  Matthew  Paris,  Arch- 
bishop Hubert,  on  this  occasion,  declared 
in  the  most  explicit  terms  that  the  crown 
was  elective,  giving  even  to  the  blood 
ro3ral  no  other  preference  than  their  merit 
miffht  challenge.]:  Carte  rejects  this  as 
a  fiction  of  the  historian ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  strain  far  beyond  the  constitu- 
tion, which,  both  before  and  after  the 
conquest,  had  invari^ly  limited  the 
throne  to  one  royal  stock,  though  not 
strictly  to  its  nearest  branch.  In  a  char- 
ter of  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  John 
calls  himself  king  "  by  hereditary  right, 
and  through  the  consent  and  favour  of 
the  church  and  people."^ 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  during 
the  rebellions  against  this  prince  and  his 
son  Henry  III.,  not  a  syllable  was  breathed 
in  favour  of  Eleanor,  Aithur's  sister,  who, 
if  the  present  rules  of  succession  had 
been  established,  was  the  undoubted  heir- 
ess of  his  right.  The  barons  cnose  rather 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  Louis,  with  scarcely 
a  shade  of  title,  though  with  much  bet- 
ter means  of  maintaining  himself.  One 
should  think  that  meu  whose  fathers  had 
been  in  the  field  for  Matilda  could  make  no 
difliculty  about  female  succession.  But  I 
doubt  whether,  notwithstanding  that  pre- 
cedent, the  crown  of  England  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  1^  capable  of  de- 
scending to  a  female  heir.  Great  averse- 
ness  had  been  shoMrn  by  the  nobility  of 
Henry  I.  to  his  proposal  of  settling  the 
kingdom  on  his  daughter.  U  And  from  a 
remarkable  passage  which  I  shall  produce 
in  a  note,  it  appears  that  even  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  the  succession  was  su] 
posed  to  be  confined  to  the  male  line 


T 


*  OlaiiTil,  L  vii.,  c  3.         f  Hoveden,  p.  702. 

t  Hoveden,  p.  166. 

(f  Jure  hareditario,  et  mediante  tain  cleri  et  pop- 
oli  consensu  et  favore.— Guidon  on  Parliaments, 
^139. 

H  Lyttleton,  toI.  l,  p.  103. 

f  This  is  intimated  by  the  treaty  made  in  1339. 
for  a  marrisffe  between  the  eldest  son  of  Kdwaid 
I II.  and  the  Duke  of  Brabant's  daughter.  Edward 
therein  promisee,  that  if  his  son  should  die  before 
•im,  kafinf  male  issn^  he  will  piocure  the  con- 


At  length,  about  the  middle  of  the  t]li^ 
teenth  century,  the  lawyers  applied  to 
the  crown  the  same  strict  principles  of 
descent  which  regulate  a  private  inherit 
ance.  Edward  I.  was  proclaimed  imme- 
diately .upon  his  father's  death,  thou^ 
absent  in  Sicil;^.  Something,  however, 
of  the  old  principle  may  be  traced  in  this 
proclamation,  issued  in  his  name  by  the 
guardians  of  the  realm,  where  he  asserts 
the  crown*of  England  "  to  have  devolv- 
ed upon  him  by  hereditary  succession 
and  the  vrill  of  his  nobles."*  These  last 
words  were  omitted  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  Edward  II.  ;t  since  whose  time 
the  crown  has  been  absolutely  hereditary 
The  coronation  oath,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  people  at  that  solemnity,  are  for- 
malities which  convey  no  right  either  to 
the  sovereign  or  the  people,  though  they 
may  testify  the  duties  of  each. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  present  chap- 
ter without  observing  one  most  Engiiih 
prominent  and  characteristic  JJJ[J'^ 
distinction  between  the  consti-  ciosivephi^ 
tution  of  England  and  that  of  fl«««^ 
every  other  country  in  Europe ;  I  mean 
its  refusal  of  civil  privileges  to  the  lower 
nobility,  or  those  whomlve  denominate 
the  gentry.  In  France,  in  Spain,  in  Ger- 
many, wherever,  in  short,  we  look,  the 
appellations  of  nobleman  and  gentleman 
have  been  strictly  S3monymous.  Those 
entitled  to  bear  them  by  descent,  by  ten- 
ure of  land,  by  office  or  royal  creation, 
have  formed  a  class  distinguished  by 
privileges  inherent  in  their  blood  from 
ordinary  freemen.    Marriage  with  noble 


sent  of  his  bsrons,  nobles,  and  cities  (that  is,  d 
parliament ;  nobles  here  meaning  knirhts,  if  the 
word  has  any  distinct  sense)  for  such  issue  to  in- 
herit the  kingdom ;  and  if  he  die  leaving  a  daagh- 
ier  only,  Edward  or  his  heir  shall  make  such  pro- 
vision for  her  as  belongs  to  the  daughter  of  a  kii^. 
— Rymer,  t  ▼.,  p.  114.  It  mav  be  inferred  from 
this  instrument,  that  in  Edward's  intention,  if  not 
by  the  constitution,  the  Salu)ue-law  was  to  rrguUte 
the  succession  of  the  English  crown.  Thw  law, 
it  must  be  remembered,  he  was  coinpelled  to  a.  tout 
in  his  claim  on  the  kingdom  of  France,  tho^igh 
with  a  certain  modification,  which  gave  a  pretext 
of  title  to  himself. 

*  Ad  nos  regni  gubemaculum  successione  ha 
reditariA,  ac  procerum  regni  voluntate,  et  fidelitate 
nobis  prsBstita  sit  devolutunL— Brady  (History  of 
England,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix,  p.  1)  expounds  proce- 
rum voluntate  to  mean  wilhngness,  not  wU) ;  u 
much  as  to  say,  thev  acted  readily  and  withoot 
command.  But  in  all  probability  it  was  intended 
to  save  the  usual  form  of  consent 

i  Rymer,  t  iii.,  p.  1,  Walsingham,  however, 
asserts  that  Edward  II.  ascended  the  throne  non 
tarn  jure  hvreditario  quam  unanimi  assennu  proce- 
rum et  magnatum,  p.  05.  Perbsps  we  shonid  omit 
the  word  mor,  and  he  might  intend  fo  say,  that  the 
king  had  not  only  his  hereditary  title,  bat  the  frso 
consent  of  his  baront. 
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fkmilies,  or  the  purchase  of  military  fiefis, 
or  the  participation  of  many  civil  offices, 
were  more  or  less  interdicted  to  the 
commons  of  France  and  the  empire.  Of 
these  restrictions,  nothing,  or  next  to 
nolhing,  was  ever  known  in  England. 
The  law  has  never  taken  notice  of  gen- 
tlemen.*  From  the  reian  of  Henry  III. 
at  least,  the  legal  equality  of  all  ranks 
below  the  peerage  was,  to  every  essen- 
tial purpose,  as  complete  as  at  present. 
Compare  two  writers  nearly  contempo- 
rary, Bracton  with  Beaumanoir,  and  mark 
how  the  customs  of  England  are  distin- 
guishable in  this  respect.  The  French- 
man ranges  the  people  under  three  divis- 
ions, the  noble,  the  free,  and  the  servile ; 
our  countryman  has  no  generic  class 
but  freedom  and  villanagcf  No  restraint 
seems  ever  to  have  lain  upon  marriage ; 
nor  have  the  children  even  of  a  peer 
been  ever  deemed  to  lose  any  privilege 
by  his  union  with  a  commoner.  The 
purchase  of  lands  held  by  knight-service 
was  always  open  to  all  freemen.  A  few 
privileges  indeed  were  confined  to  those 
who  had  received  knighthood.J  But, 
upon  the  whole,  there  was  a  virtual 
equality  of  rights  among  all  the  com- 
moners of  England.  What  is  most  par^ 
ticular  is,  that  the  peerage  itself  imparts 
no  privilege  except  to  its  actual  possessor. 
In  every  other  country,  the  descendants 
of  nobles  cannot  but  themselves  be  noble, 
because  their  nobility  is  the  immediate 
consequence  of  their  birth.  But  though 
we  commonly  say  that  the  b)ood  of  a 
peer  is  ennobled,  yet  this  expression 
seems  hardly  accurate,  and  fitter  for 
heralds  than  lawyers;  since  in  truth 
nothing  confers  nobility  but  the  actual 
descent  of  a  peerage.    The  sons  of  peers, 


*  It  is  hardly  worth  while,  even  for  the  sake  of 
obTiating  cavils,  to  notice  as  an  exception  the  stat- 
ute of  23  H.  VI.,  c.  14,  prohibiting  the  election  of 
anj  who  were  not  bom  sentlemen  for  knights  of 
the  shire.  Much  leaa  should  1  hare  thought  of. 
nocictng,  if  it  had  not  been  suggested  as  an  objec- 
tkm,  the  provision  of  the  statute  of  Merton,  that 
gaardiana  in  chivalry  shall  not  marry  their  wards 
lo  villeins  or  burgesses,  to  their  disparagement 
Wherever  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  property 
Are  felt  in  the  customs  of  society,  such  marriages 
wtll  be  deemed  unequal ;  and  it  was  to  obviate  the 
tyranny  of  feudal  superiors,  who  compelled  their 
wards  to  accept  a  mean  alliance,  or  to  forfeit  its 

Bice,  that  this  provision  of  the  statute  was  made, 
ut  this  does  not  afiect  the  proposition  I  had  main- 
tained as  to  the  legal  equahty  of  commoners,  any 
UAore  than  a  report  of  a  master  in  chancery  at  the 
present  day,  that  a  proposed  marriage  for  a  ward 
of  the  court  was  unequal  to  what  her  station  in 
•ocioty  appeared  to  claim,  would  invalidate  the 
caino  proposition. 

t  Beaumanoir,  c.  45.    Brarton,  1. 1,  c.  6. 
i  See  for  these,  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  vol. 
vL,  p.  606. 


as  we  well  know,  are  commoners,  and 
totally  destitute  of  any  legal  right  beyond 
a  barren  precedence. 

There  is  no  part,  perhaps,  of  our  con- 
stitution so  admirable  as  this  equality  of 
civil  rights;  this  isonomia^  which  the  phi* 
losophers  of  ancient  Greece  only  hopf  d 
to  find  in  democratical  governmenis  • 
From  the  beginning  our  law  has  been  no 
respecter  of  persons.  It  screens  not  the 
gentleman  of  ancient  lineage  from  the 
judgmei^t  of  an  ordinary  jury,  nor  from 
Ignominious  punishment.  It  confers  not, 
it  never  did  confer,  those  unjust  immuni 
ties  from  public  burdens  which  the  supe- 
rior orders  arrogated  to  themselves  upon 
the  continent.  Thus,  while  the  privileges 
of  our  peers,  as  hereditary  legislators  of 
a  free  people,  are  incomparably  more  val* 
uable  and  dignified  in  their  nature,  they 
are  far  less  invidious  in  their  exercise 
than  those  of  any  other  nobility  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  to 
this  peculiarly  democratical  character  of 
the  English  monarchy  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  its  long  permanence,  its  regu- 
lar improvement,  and  its  present  vigour. 
It  is  a  singular,  a  providential  circum- 
stance, that  in  an  age  when  the  gradual 
march  of  civilization  and  commerce  was 
so  little  foreseen,  our  ancestors,  devia- 
ting from  the  usages  of  neighbouring 
countries,  should,  as  if  deliberately,  have 
guarded  against  that  expansive  force 
which,  in  bursting  through  obstacles  im- 
providently  opposed,  has  scattered  havoc 
over  Europe. 

This  tendency  to  civil  equality  in  the 
English  law  may,  I  think,  be  caosea  or 
ascribed  to  several  concurrent  **»*»  *^"i!J2 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  ^"£  ^^ 
feudal  institutions  were  far  less  land, 
military  in  England  than  upon  the  conti* 
nent.  From  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  the 
escuage,  or  pecuniary  commutation  for 
personal  service,  became  almost  univer- 
sal. The  armies  of  our  kings  were  com- 
posed of  hired  troops,  great  part  of  whom 
certainly  were  knights  ana  gentlemen, 
but  who,  serving  for  pay,  and  not  by  vir- 
tue of  their  birth  or  tenure,  preserved 
nothing  of  the  feudal  character.  It  was 
not,  however,  so  much  for  the  ends  of  na 
tional  as  of  private  warfare,  that  the  re 
lation  of  lord  and  vassal  was  contrived. 
The  right  which  every  baron  in  France 
possessed  of  recbressing  his  own  wrongs 

*  l\\tfiot  ap^ovi  wpSrw  fttp  wopa  coAXisw  tj(Ut 
tawfAav.  says  the  advocate  of  democracy  in  Ubi 
discussion  of  forms  of  government  which  Herodo 
tus  (Thalia,  c.  80)  has  put  into  the  mouths  of 
three  Persian  satraps,  after  the  murder  of  Smerdis; 
a  acene  coneetved  m  *hib  sfiirit  of  Compile 
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and  those  of  his  tenants  by  anns,  render- 
ed their  connexion  strictly  military.  But 
we  read  very  little  of  private  wars  in 
England.  Notwithstanding  some  passa- 
ges in  Glanvil,  which  certiunly  appear  to 
admit  their  legality,  it  is  not  easy  to  rec- 
oncile this  with  the  general  tenure  of 
our  laws.*  They  must  always  have  been 
$  breach  of  the  king^s  peace,  which  our 
Saxon  lawgivers  were  perpetually  stri- 
ving to  preserve,  and  which  the  conquer- 
or and  his  sons  more  effectuaUy  main- 
tained.! Nor  can  we  trace  many  in- 
stances (some  we  perhaps  may)  of  actual 
hostilities  among  the  nobility  of  England 
aAer  the  conquest,  except  during  such  an 
anarchy  as  the  reign  of  Stephen  or  the 
minority  of  Henry  III.  Acts  of  outrage 
and  spoliation  were  indeed  very  frequent. 
The  statute  of  Marlebridge,  soon  after  the 
baronial  wars  of  Henry  111.,  speaks  of  the 
disseisins  that  had  taken  place  during  the 
late  disturbances  ;t  and  thirty-five  ver- 
dicts are  said  to  have  been  given  at  one 
court  of  assize  against  Foulkes  de 
Breaut^,  a  notorious  partisan,  who  com- 
manded some  foreign  mercenaries  at  the 
beginning  of  the  same  reign  :^  but  these 
are  faint  resemblances  of  that  wide- 
spreading  devastation  which  the  nobles 
of  France  and  Germany  were  entitled  to 
carry  among  their  neighbours.  The  most 
prominent  instance,  perhaps,  of  what  may 
be  deemed  a  private  war,  arose  out  of  a 
contention  between  the  earls  of  Gloces- 
tor  and  Hereford,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  during  which  acts  of  extraordinary 
violence  w^re  perpetrated ;  but,  far  from 
its  havinff  passed  for  lawful,  these  pow- 
erful nobles  were  both  committed  to  pris- 
on, and  paid  heavy  fines.)  Thus  the 
tenure  of  KnighUservice  was  not  in  efiect 
much  more  peculiarly  connected  with  the 

*  I  have  modified  this  passage,  in  consei^QeDce 
if  the  just  animadversion  of  a  periodical  critic.  In 
(he  former  edition  I  had  stated  too  strongly  the  dif- 
ference which  I  still  believe  to  have  existed  be- 
tween the  customs  of  England  and  other  feudal 
countries,  in  respect  of  private  warfare. 

t  The  penalties  imposed  on  breaches  of  the 
peace  in  Wilkins's  Anglo-Saxon  laws  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  particularly  inserted.  One  remarka^ 
ble  passage  in  Domesday  appears,  bj  mentioning  a 
legal  custom  of  private  feuds  in  an  individual  man- 
or, and  there  only  among  Welahmen,  to  afford  an  m- 
ference  that  it  was  an  anomaly.  In  the  roval  manor 
of  Archenfeld  in  Herefordshire,  if  one  Welshman 
kills  another,  it  was  ^  custom  for  the  relations  of 
the  slain  to  assemble  and  plunder  the  murderer  and 
his  kindred,  end  bum  their  houses  until  the  corpse 
should  be  interred,  which  was  to  take  place  by 
noon  on  the  morrow  of  his  death.  Of  this  plunder 
the  kins  had  a  third  part,  and  the  rest  they  k«>tfiar 
themselves,  p.  179. 

f  S^  S^^'  "}•  ±  M»tt  Ptrif,  p.  271. 


profession  of  arms  than  that  of  soccafl 
There  was  nothing  in  the  former  condi- 
tion to  generate  that  hi^h  self-estimatioQ 
which  mihtaiy  habits  inspire.  On  the 
contrary,  the  burdensome  incidents  of 
tenure  in  chivalry  rendered  soccage  the 
more  advantageous,  though  less  honout 
ble  of  the  two. 

In  the  next  j^ace,  we  must  ascribe  a 
good  deal  of  efficacy  to  the  old  Saxoa 
principles  that  survived  the  conqaest  of 
William,  and  infused  themselves  into  om 
common  law.  A  respectable  chss  of 
free  socca^ers,  having,  in  general,  foL 
rights  of  ahenating  their  lands,  and  hold* 
ing  them  probably  at  a  small  certain  rent 
from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  frequent* 
ly  occur  in  Domesday  Book.  Though, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  these  wen 
derived  from  the  superior  and  more  for 
tunate  Anglo-Saxon  ceorls,  they  were 
perfectly  exempt  from  all  marks  of  fil- 
lanage  both  as  to  their  persons  and  es- 
tates. Some  have  denved  their  name 
from  the  Saxon  soc,  which  signifies  a 
franchise,  especially  one  of  Jur^diction. 
And  whatever  may  come  of  thiset3nDol- 
ogy,  which  is  not  perhaps  so  weU  estab- 
lished as  that  from  the  French  word  m 
a  ploughshare,*  they  undoubtedly  wen 
suiters  to  the  court-baron  of  the  lord,  to 
whose  socf  or  right  of  justice,  thty  be- 
longed. They  were  consequently  judges 
in  civil  causes,  determined  before  ^ 
manorial  tribunal.f    Such  privUeges  set 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  between  these  twe 
derivations  of  the  Words  soccage  and  wocmtL 
On  the  one  hand,  the  frequent  recurrence  is 
Domesday  Book  of  the  expression,  socmaooi  di 
socA  Algari,  &c^  seems  to  lead  ns  to  mfer  tbit 
these  words,  so  near  in  sound,  were  related  to 
each  other.  Sommer  (on  Garelkind,  p.  iS)  ii 
clearly  for  this  derivation.  But  Bracton,  1.  iC  «• 
35,  derives  soccage  from  the  French  soc,  and  thm 
etymology  is  curiously  illustrated  by  a  psMgs 
in  Blomefield's  Hist  of  Norfolk,  vol  iii^  pw  99 
(folio).  In  the  manor  of  Cawston,  a  mace  with  i 
brasen  hand  holding  a  ploughshare  was  csnied 
before  the  steward,  as  a  sign  that  it  was  bsM  by 
soccage  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster.  Psriisp*. 
however,  this  custom  may  be  thougiit  not  soil- 
denUy  ancient  to  confirm  Bracton*s  derivatMO. 

t  Territorial  juriadiction,  the  commenceaeat 
of  which  we  have  seen  before  the  conquest,  wn 
never  so  extensive  as  in  govemmenu  of  a  wioif 
aristocratical  character,  either  in  criminal  or  civii 
cases.  1.  In  the  laws  ascribed  to  Henry  I.,  it  ■ 
said  that  all  great  ofiences  ooold  only  be  tried  ii 
the  king's  court,  or  by  his  commissioo,  c.  )t 
OlanvU  dtstinffuishes  the  criminal  pleas,  whick 
could  only  be  detennined  before  the  king's  jndfSi, 
from  those  which  belong  to  the  sheriff.  Tressoe, 
murder,  robberr,  and  rape  were  of  the  faaam 
class ;  theft  of  the  latter,  f.  »v.  The  crinhMl  ia* 
risdiction  of  the  dieriff  is  entirely  taken  away  vf 
Magna  Chaita,  c.  17.  Sir  E.  Coke  aaya,  the  Iw 
ritorial  franchiaes  of  infangthef  and  ootiingthsf 
**had  some  continuance  aABrward,but  either  by 
this  act,  or  per  deacetudinem,  for  i 
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them  £Teatly  above  the  roturiers,  or  cen- 
.  w'ers  of  France.  They  i?i .  re  all  Eng- 
iishmen,  and  their  tenure  strictly  Eng- 
lish; which  seems  to  have  given  it 
credit  in  the  eyes  of  our  lawyers,  when 
the  name  of  Enghshman  was  affected 
•wen  by  those  of  Norman  descent,  and 
he  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  be- 
"ame  the  universal  demand.  Certainly 
]vlanvil,  and  still  more  Bracton,  treat 
he  tenure  in  free  soccage  with  great  re- 
tpect.  And  we  have  reason  to  think 
ihat  this  class  of  freeholders  was  very 
numerous,  even  before  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I. 
But,  lastly,  the  change  which  took 


these  franchiaet  within  mnnors  are  antiqaaled  «ud 
gone.*'— »  Inst.,  p.  31.  The  ststute  hafdlv  seems 
10  rsaoh  them ;  and  tbej  were  certainly  boClk  claim- 
•d  and  exercised  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
i.  BkMnefieid  mentions  two  instances,  both  in 
1285,  where  executions  for  felony  took  place  by 
the  sentence  of  a  court-baron.  In  these  cases  the 
lord's  privilege  waa  called  in  question  at  the  as- 
■zea,  by  which  means  we  learn  the  transaction : 
it  18  very  probable  that  similar  executions  occurred 
in  manors  where  the  jurisdiction  was  not  dispu- 
ted.—(Hist,  of  NorfolK,  Tol.  i.,  p.  313;  vol.  iii.,  p. 
50.)  Felonies  are  now  cognizable  in  the  greater 
part  of  boroughs ;  though  it  is  usual,  except  in  the 
most  considerable  places,  to  remit  such  as  are  not 
within  benefit  of  clergy  to  the  justices  of  jail  de- 
livery on  their  circuit.  This  jurisdiction,  however, 
's  given,  or  presumed  to  be  ffiven,  by  special  char- 
ter, and  perfectly  distinct  from  that  which  was 
feudal  ana  territorial.  Of  the  latter  some  vestiges 
appear  to  remain  in  particular  liberties,  as  for  ex- 
imple  the  Soke  of  Peterborough ;  but  most,  if  not 
sll,  of  these  local  franchisee  nave  fallen,  by  right 
or  custom,  mto  the  hands  of  justices  of  the  peace. 
A  territorial  privilege  somewhat  analogous  to 
criminal  jurisdiction,  but  considerably  more  op- 
pressive, was  that  of  private  iails.  At  the  parlia- 
ment of  Merton,  1237,  the  loras  requested  to  have 
their  own  prison  for  trespasses  upon  their  parks 
md  ponds,  which  the  king  refosed.— Stat  Merton, 
^  1 1.  But  several  lords  enjoved  this  as  a  particu- 
ja  franchise ;  which  is  saved  by  the  statute  5  H. 
iV.,  c  10,  directing  justices  of  the  peace  to  im- 
pneon  no  man,  except  in  the  common  jaiL  2. 
The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  coort-baron  was  ren- 
dered insignificant  not  only  by  its  limitation*  in 
eersonal  suits,  to  debu  or  damages  not  exceeding 
forty  shillings,  but  by  the  wriu  of  tolt  and  ^one, 
which  at  once  removed  a  suit  for  lands,  in  any 
auge  of  its  progress  before  judgment,  into  the 
couutT  court  or  that  of  the  king.  The  statute  of 
Marlebridge  took  away  all  appellant  jurisdiction 
af  the  superior  lord,  for  false  judgment  in  the 
Hiaoorial  court  of  his  tenant,  ana  thus  aimed  an- 
other blow  at  the  feudal  connexion.— 52  H.  III.,  c. 
19.  3.  The  lords  of  the  counties  palatine  of  Ches- 
ter -end  Durham,  and  the  royal  uranchiM  of  Ely, 
ImuI  not  only  a  capital  jurisdiction  iu  criminal 
eases,  but  an  exclusive  cognizance  of  civil  suits ; 
»be  former  still  is  retained  by  the  bishops  of  Dur- 
ham and  Ely,  though  much  shorn  of  its  ancient 
extent  by  an  actV  Henry  Vlll.  (27  H.  VDl.,  c. 
94)»  and  administered  by  the  king's  justices  of  as- 
mtBi  the  bishops  or  their  deputies  bemg  put  only 
.4ti  tae  tooting  of  ordinary  jostices  of  the  peace.— 
«l,e.20. 
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place  in  tht  vonstitution  of  parliament 
consummated  the  degradation,  if  we 
must  use  the  word,  of  the  lower  nobili* 
ty:  I  mean,  not  so  much  their  attend- 
ance  by  representation  instead  of  per- 
sonal simimons,  as  their  election  by  the 
whole  body  of  freeholders,  and  their  sep- 
aration, along  with  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses, from  the  house  of  peers  These 
changes  will  fall  under  consideration  in 
the  following  chapter. 


PART  in. 

THE  ENOUSH  CONSTITUTIO>. 

Reign  of  Edward  I.— Confirmatio  ChartarunL 
Constitution  of  Parliament— the  Prelates—the 
Temporal  Peers. —  Tenure  by  Barony— its 
Changes.— Difficulty  of  the  Subject— Origin  of 
Representation  of  the  Commons.— Knights  of 
Shires  —  their  Existence  doubtfully  traced 
through  the  Reign  of  Henry  III.- Question 
whether  Representation  was  confined  to  Ten- 
ants in  capita  discussed.  —  State  of  English 
Towns  at  the  Conquest  and  afterward— their 
Progress. — Representatives  from  them  summon 
ed  to  Parliament  by  Eari  of  Leicester.— Im 
probability  of  an  earlier  Origin. — Cases  of  St.  Al 
ban's  and  Barnstaple  considered.— Parliamenta 
under  Edward  I.— Separation  of  Knights  and 
Burgesses  from  the  Peers.— Edward  fl.— grad 
ual  proffress  of  the  Authority  of  Parliamen 
traced  through  the  Reigns  of  Edward  III.  ans 
his  successors  down  to  Henry  VI.— Privilege  ot 
Parliament — the  early  inatances  of  it  noticed.— 
Nature  of  Borough  Representation.— Rights  it 
Election— other  particulars  relative  to  Elee- 
tions.— House  of  Lords.— Baronies  by  Tenore 
—by  Writ— Nsture  of  the  latter  discussed.— 
Creation  of  Peers  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  by 
Patent— Summons  of  Clergy  to  Parliament — 
King's  Ordmary  Council— its  Judicial  and  other 
Power.— Character  of  the  Plantagenet  Govern- 
ment.— Prerogative— its  Excesses  —  erroneous 
Views  corrected.— Testimony  of  Sir  John  For- 
teacue  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Constitution.— 
Causes  of  the  superior  Liberty  of  England  con 
sidered.— State  of  Society  in  Ensland.— Want 
of  Police.— Villanage— its  ffradusi  extinction^ 
latter  Teara  of  Henry  VI.— Regencies.— Instan- 
ces or  them  enumerated.- Pretensions  of  the 
House  of  York,  and  War  of  the  Rosea.- Ed- 
ward IV.— Conclnsion. 

Thouoh  the  undisputed  accession  of  a 
prince  like  Edward  the  First  Accession  ci 
to  the  throne  of  his  father,  Edward  i. 
does  not  seem  so  convenient  a  resting- 
place  in  history  as  one  of  those  revolu- 
tions which  interrupt  the  natural  chain 
of  events,  yet  the  changes  wrought  do- 
rinff  his  reign  make  it  properljr  an  epoch 
in  the  progress  of  these  incjuiries.  And, 
indeed,  as  ours  is  emphatically  styled  a 
government  by  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, we  cannot  perhaps  in  strictness 
carry  it  farther  back  than  the  admission 
of  the  latter  into  parliament ;  so  that,  if 
the  constant  representation  of  the  com- 
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mons  is  to  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Ed- 
ward the  First,  it  will  be  nearer  the  truth 
to  date  the  English  constitution  from  that 
than  from  any  earlier  era. 

The  various  statutes  affecting  the  law 
of  property  and  administration  of  justice 
which  have  caused  Edward  I.  to  be 
named,  rather  hyperbolically,  the  Eng- 
lish Justinian,  bear  no  immediate  relation 
to  our  present  inquiries.  In  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view,  the  principal  object 
Conflrma-  is  that  Statute  entitled  the  Con- 
Hon  of  the  firmationof  the  Charters,  which 
eharters.  ^^^  ^^^  reluctantly  conceded 
by  the  king  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  reign.  I  do  not  know  that  Eng- 
land has  ever  produced  any  patriots  to 
whose  memory  she  owes  more  gratitude 
than  Humphrey  Bohun,  earl  of  Here- 
ford and  Essex,  and  Roger  Bigod,  earl 
of  Norfolk.  In  the  Great  Charter  the 
base  spirit  and  deserted  condition  of 
John  take  off  something  from  the  glory  of 
the  triumph,  though  they  enhance  the 
moderation  of  those  who  pressed  no  far- 
ther upon  an  abject  tyrant.  But  to 
withstand  the  measures  of  Edward,  a 
prince  unequalled  by  any  who  had  reign- 
ed in  England  since  the  Conqueror  for 
prudence,  valour,  and  success,  required 
a  far  more  intrepid  patriotism.  Their 
provocationsj  if  less  outrageous  than 
those  received  from  John,  were  such  as 
evidently  manifested  a  disposition  in  Ed- 
ward to  reign  without  any  control;  a 
constant  refusal  to  confirm  the  charters, 
which  in  that  age  were  hardly  deemed  to 
bind  the  king  without  his  actual  consent ; 
heavy  impositions,  especially  one  on  the 
■export  of  wool,  and  other  unwarranta- 
ble demands.  He  had  acted  with  such 
unmeasured  violence  towards  the  clergy, 
on  account  of  their  refusal  of  further 
subsidies,  that,  although  the  ill-judged 
policy  of  that  class  kept  their  interests 
too  distinct  from  those  of  the  people,  it 
was  natural  for  all  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
precedent  of  despotism.*  These  en- 
croachments made  resistance  justifiable, 
and  the  circumstances  of  Edward  made 
it  prudent.  His  ambition,  luckily  for  the 
people,  had  involved  him  in  foreign  war- 
fare, from  which  he  could  not  recede 
without  disappointment  and  dishonour. 
Thus  was  wrested  from  him  that  famous 
statute,  inadequately  denominated   the 


♦  The  fullest  account  we  possess  of  these  do- 
mestic transactions  from  1294  to  1298  is  in  Walter 
Hemingford,  ohe  of  the  historians  edited  by 
Heame,  p.  52—168.  They  have  been  vilely  per- 
verted by  Carte,  but  extremely  well  told  by  Hume, 
the  first  writer  who  bad  the  inerit  of  exposing  the 
Jharacter  « f  E(!ward  I.  See  too  Knyghton,  t) 
Twywiea's  Decern  Scriptores,  coL  3492. 


Confirmation  of  the  Charters,  because  it 
added  another  pillar  to  our  constitution, 
not  less  important  than  the  Great  Char- 
ter itself.* 

It  was  enacted  by  the  25  E.  I.,  that  the 
charter  of  liberties,  and  that  of  the  for- 
est, besides  being  explicitly  confirmed,! 
should  be  sent  to  all  sheriffs,  justices  ia 
eyre,  and  other  magistrates  throughout 
the  realm,  in  order  to  their  publication 
before  the  people ;  that  copies  of  them 
should  be  kept  m  cathedral  churches,  aod 
publicly  read  twice  in  the  year,  accom- 
panied by  a  solemn  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  all  who  should  in- 
fringe them;   that  any  judgment  given 
contrary  to  these  charters  should  be  in 
valid,  and  holden  for  naught.    This  au- 
thentic promulgation,  these  awful  sanc- 
tions of  the  Great  Charter,  would  alone 
render  the  statute  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing illustrious.    But  it  went  a  great  deal 
farther.    Hitherto  the  king's  prerogative 
of  levying  money,  by  name  of  tallage  oi 
prise,  from  his  towns  and  tenants  iu  de 
mesne,  had  passed  unquestioned.    Some 
impositions,  that  especially  on  the  ex- 
port of  wool,  afifected  all  his  subjects. 
It  was  now  the  moment  to  enfranchise 
the  people,  and  ffive  that  security  to  pri- 
vate property  which  Magna  Charta  had 
given  to  personal  liberty.      By  the  5th 
and  6th  sections  of  this  statute,  *^  the  aids, 
tasks,  and  prises"  before  taken  are  re- 
nounced as  precedents;    and  the  king 
''  grants  for  him  and  his  heirs,  as  wed  to 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and 
other  folk  of  holy  church,  as  also  to  earls, 
barons,  and  to  all  commonalty  of  the 
land,  that  for  no  business  from  hence 
forth  we  shall  take  such  manner  of  aids 
tasks,  nor  prises,  but  by  the  common  a^ 
sent  of  the  realm,  and  for  the  common 
profit  thereof,  saving  the  ancient  aids  and 
prises  due  and  accustomed."     The  toil 
upon  wool,  so  far  as  levied  by  the  king's 
mere  prerogative,  is  expressly  relea^ 
by  the  seventh  section.^ 


*  Walsingham,  in  Camden's  Scriptores  Rm. 
Angiicarum,  p.  7l->73. 

t  £dward  would  not  confirm  tho  charten,  not* 
withstanding  his  promise,  without  the  words  anl- 
vo  jure  coronaB  nostra ;  on  whtch  the  two  earis 
retired  from  court.  When  the  confirmation  was 
read  to  the  people  at  St  Paurs,  says  Hemingfoid, 
they  blessed  the  king  on  seeing  the  charters  miA 
the  ^eat  seal  affixed :  but  when  they  heard  ths 
captious  conclusion,  thej  cursed  him  instesd.  4t 
the  next  meeting  of  parhament.the  king  agroet  to 
omit  these  insidious  words,  p.  168. 

t  The  suppoee(i|  statute.  DeTallag-io  non  couoa* 
dendo,  is  considered  by  Blackstone  (IntradnctioB 
to  Charters,  p.  67)  as  merely  an  abatraet  of  tiie 
Confirmatio  Chartanim.  By  that  entitled  ArticcV 
super  CbarUs,  28  £dw.  1.,  a  eourt  waa  eseetea  is 
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We  come  now  to  a  part  of  our  subject 
CoDtititu-  exceedingly  important,  but  more 
lion  or  par-  intricate  and  controverted  than 
'^•■■•^  any  other,  the  constitution  of 
parliament.  I  have  taken  no  notice  of 
this  in  the  last  section,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent uninterruptedly  to  the  reader  the 
gradual  progress  of  our  legislature  down 
to  its  complete  establishment  under  the 
Edwards. '  No  excuse  need  be  made  for 
the  dry  and  critical  disquisition  of  the  fol- 
lowing pa^es ;  but  among  such  obscure 
inquiries,  I  cannot  feel  myself  as  secure 
from  error  as  I  certainly  do  from  par- 
tijility. 

One  constituent  branch  of  the  great 
Tbe  spirit,  councils,  held  by  William  the 
iMipMra.  Conqueror  and  all  his  succes- 
sors, was  composed  of  the  bishops,  and 
the  heads  of  religious  houses  holding 
their  temporalities  immediately  of  the 
crown.  It  has  been  frequently  maintain- 
ed, that  these  spiritual  lords  sat  in  par- 
liament only  by  virtue  of  their  bafonial 
tenure.  And  certainly  they  did  all  hold 
baronies,  which,  accoitling  to  the  analogy 
of  lay  peerages,  were  sufficient  to  give 
them  such  a  share  in  the  le^slature. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  that  this  is  rather 
too  contracted  a  view  of  the  rights  of 
the  English  hierarchy,  and,  indeed,  by 
implication,  of  the  peerage.  For  a  great 
council  of  advice  and  assent  in  matters 
of  legislation  or  national  importance  was 
essential  to  all  the  northern  governments. 
And  all  of  them,  except  perhaps  the  Lom- 
iMurds,  invited  the  superior  ecclesiastics 
to  their  councils;  not  upon  any  feudal 
notions,  which  at  that  time  had  hardly 
begun  to  prevail,  but  chiefly  as  represent- 
atives of  the  church  and  of  religion  itself; 
next,  as  more  learned  and  enlightened 
counsellors  than  the  lay  nobility ;  and  in 
some  degree,  no  doubt,  as  rich  proprie- 
tors of  land.  It  will  be  remembered 
also  that  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  af- 
foirs  were  originally  decided  in  the  same 
assemblies,  both  upon  the  continent  and 
in  England.  The  Norman  conquest, 
which  destroyed  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobil- 
ity, and  substituted  a  new  race  in  their 
stead,  could  not  affect  the  immortality 
of  church  possessions.  The  bishops  of 
William's  age  were  entitled  to  sit  in  his 
councils  by  the  general  custom  of  Eu- 
rope, and  by  the  common  law  of  England,* 

0v«ry  coanty,  of  throe  knights  or  others,  to  be 
elected  by  the  commons  of  the  shire,  whose  sole 
provtoce  was  to  detenmne  offences  against  the  two 
charters,  with  power  of  punishing  by  fine  and  im- 
piisonment ;  but  not  to  extend  to  any  case  where- 
Mi  ^he  reoM^  by  writ  was  already  provided. 
*  H  )dx  (TreatiM  on  Confocations,  p.  126)  states 
Z9 


which  the  conquest  did  not  overturn. 
Some  smaller  arguments  might  be  urged 
against  the  supposition  that  their  legis- 
lative rights  are  merely  baronial;  such 
as  that  the  guardian  of  the  spiritualities 
was  commonly  summoned  to  parliament 
during  the  vacancy  of  a  bishopric,  and 
that  the  five  sees  created  by  Henry  VIII. 
have  no  baronies  annexed  to  them  ;*  but 
the  former  reasoning  appears  less  tech- 
nical and  confined.! 


the  matter  thus :  in  the  Saxon  times  all  bishops 
and  abbots  sat  and  voted  in  the  state  councils  or 
parliament  as  such,  and  not  on  account  of  their 
tenures.  After  the  conquest,  the  abbots  sat  there 
not  as  such,  but  by  virtue  of  their  tenures  as  bar- 
ons ;  and  the  bishops  sat  in  a  double  capacity,  as 
bishops  and  as  barons.' 

*  Hody,  p.  laa 

t  It  is  rather  a  curious  speculative  question,  and 
such  only,  we  may  presume,  it  will  long  continue, 
whether  bishops  are  entitled,  on  charges  of  treason 
or  felony,  to  a  trial  by  the  peers.  If  this  question 
be  considered  either  theoretically  or  according  to 
ancient  authority,  I  think  the  affirmative  proposi- 
tion is  beyond  dispute.  Bishops  were  at  all  times 
members  of  the  great  national  council,  and  fully 
e^ual  to  lay  lords  in  temporal  power  as  well  as  dig 
mty.  Since  the  conquest,  they  have  held  their  tem 
poralities  of  the  crown  by  a  baronial  tenoje,  which, 
if  there  be  any  consistency  in  law,  must  unequivo 
cally  distinguish  them  from  commoners;  since 
any  one  holding  by  barony  might  be  challenged 
on  a  jury,  as  not  being  the  peer  of  the  party  whom 
he  was  to  try.  It  is  true  that  they  take  no  share 
in  the  judicial  power  of  the  house  of  lords  in  cases 
of  treason  or  felony ;  but  this  is  merely  in  conform- 
ity to  those  ecclesiastical  canons  which  prohibited 
the  clergy  from  partaking  in  capital  judgment,  and 
they  have  always  withdrawn  from  the  house  on 
such  occasions  under  a  protestation  of  their  ri^t 
to  remain.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  particularity, 
arising  wholly  out  of  their  own  discipline,  the 
question  of  their  peerage  could  never  have  come 
into  dispute.  As  for  the  common  argument,  thst 
they  are  not  tried  as  peers  because  they  have  no 
inheritable  nobility,  1  consider  it  as  very  frivolous ; 
since  it  takes  for  granted  the  precise  matter  in 
controversy,  that  an  inheritable  nobility  is  neces- 
sary to  the  definition  of  peerage,  or  to  its  incident- 
al nrivileges. 

If  we  come  to  constitutional  precedents,  by 
which,  when  sufficiently  numerous  and  unexcep- 
tionable, all  questions  of  this  kind  are  ultimately 
to  be  determined,  the  weight  of  ancient  authority 
seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  prelates.  In  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  Ekiward  HI.  (1340),  the  king  brought 
several  charges  against  Arcnbishop  Stratford,  lie 
came  to  parliament  with  a  declared  intention  of 
defending  himself  before  his  peers.  The  king  in- 
sisted upon  his  answering  in  the  court  of  exche- 
quer. Stratford,  however,  persevered ;  and  the 
house  of  lords,  by  the  king's  consent,  appointed 
twelve  of  their  number,  bishops,  earls,  ana  oaruns, 
to  report  whether  peers  ought  to  answer  criminal 
charges  in  parliament  and  not  elsewhere  This 
committee  reported  to  the  king  in  full  parliament, 
that  the  peers  of  the  land  ought  not  to  be  arraign- 
ed nor  put  on  trial,  except  in  parliament  and  by 
their  peers.  The  archbishop  upon  this  prayed  the 
king,  that  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  notoriously  de- 
famed, he  might  be  arraigned  in  full  parliamen' 
befor«  the  peers,  and  there  make  answer  i  wlikfe 
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Next  to  tLese  spiritual  lords  are  the 
earls  and  barons,  or  lay  peerage  of  Eng- 
land. The  former  dignity  was  perhaps 
^not  so  merely  official  as  in  the  Saxon 
times,  althotigh  the  earl  was  entitled  to 
the  third  penny  of  all  emolurtients  ari- 
Mng  from  the  administration  of  justice  in 


««qae8t  the  king:  granted.— Rot.  Pari.,  toI.  ii.,  p. 
i27.    Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  543.    The 

froceedings  against  Stratford  went  no  farther,  but 
think  it  inipoitsible  not  to  admit  that  his  right  to 
trial  as  a  peer  was  fully  recognised  both  by  the 
kin?  and  lords. 

This  is  however  the  latest,  and  perhaps  the 
only  mstanceof  a  prelate's  obtaining  so  high  a  priv- 
ilege.  In  the  preceding  reign  of  Edward  11.,  if 
we  can  rely  on  the  account  of  Walsinghara  (p. 
119\  Adam  Orleton,  the  factious  bishop  of  Here- 
fora,  had  first  been  arraigned  before  the  house 
of  lords,  and  subsequently  convicted  by  a  com- 
mon jury  ;  but  the  transaction  was  of  a  singular 
nature,  and  the  king  might  probably  be  influenced 
by  the  difficulty  of  obtaming  a  conviction  from  the 
temporal  peers,  of  whom  many  were  disaffected  to 
him,  in  a  case  where  privilege  of  clergy  was  vehe- 
meniiy  claimed.  But  about  1357,  a  bishop  of  Ely, 
l>eing  accused  of  harbouring  one  guilty  ot  murder, 
though  he  demanded  a  trial  by  the  peers,  was  com- 
pelled to  abide  the  verdict  of  a  jury.— Collier,  p. 
567.  In  the  31st  of  Edward  III.  (1358),  the  abbot 
of  Missenden  was  hang^ed  for  coining.— 2  Inst.,  p. 
635.  The  abbot  of  this  monastery  appears  from 
Dugdale  to  have  been  summoned  by  writ,  in  the 
49ih  of  Henry  III.  If  he  actually  held  by  barony, 
1  do  not  perceive  any  strong  distinction  between 
his  case  and  that  of  a  bishop.  The  leading  prece- 
dent, however,  and  that  upon  which  lawyers  prin- 
cipally found  their  denial  of  this  privilege  to  the 
bishops,  is  the  case  of  Fisher,  who  was  certainly 
tried  before  an  ordinary  jurv ;  nor  am  I  aware  that 
any  remonstrance  was  made  by  himself,  or  com- 
pla  -  by  his  friends,  upon  this  ground.  Cranmer 
was  seated  in  the  same  manner ;  and  from  these 
twt  being  the  most  recent  precedents,  though 
I  ««tner  of  them  in  the  best  of  times,  the  great  plu- 
rality of  law-books  have  drawn  a  conclusion  that 
bishops  are  not  entitled  to  trial  by  the  temporal 
peers.  Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that,  when- 
ever the  occasion  shall  occur,  this  will  be  the  de- 
cision of  the  house  of  lords. 

There  are  two  peculiarities,  as  it  may  naturally 
appear,  in  the  abovementioned  resolutions  of  the 
lords  in  Stratford's  case.  The  first  is,  that  they 
claim  to  be  tried,  not  only  before  their  peers,  but 
in  pariiament.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  it  is  said  to  have  been  objected  to  his  claim  of 
trial  bj  his  peers,  that  parliament  was  not  then  sit- 
ting (Collier,  ubi  sup.).  It  is  most  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  court  of  the  lord  high  steward,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  trying  a  peer,  was  of  more  re- 
cent institution ;  as  appears  also  from  Sir  £.  Coke's 
expressions. — 4  Inst.,  p.  58.  The  second  circum- 
stance that  majr  strike  a  reader  is,  that  the  lords 
assert  their  privilege  in  ail  criminal  cases,  not  dis- 
tinguishing  misdemeanors  from  treasons  and  felo- 
nies. But  in  this  they  were  undoubtedly  warrant- 
ed by  the  clear  language  of  Magna  Chaita,  which 
makes  no  distinction  of  the  kind.  The  practice  of 
trying  a  peer  for  misdemeanors  by  a  jury  of  com- 
moners, concemmg  the  origin  of  which  I  can  say 
nothing,  is  one  of  thoee  anomalies  which  too  often 
render  our  laws  capridoua  and  unreasonable  in  the 
eyes  of  impartial  men. 

Since  writing  the  above  note  I  have  read  Stil 


the  county-courts,  and  might,  perhaps 
command  the  militia  of  his  county  when 
it  was  called  forth.*  Every  earl  was  also 
a  baron,  and  held  an  honour  or  barony  of 
the  crown,  for  which  he  paid  a  higher  re- 
lief than  an  ordinary  baron,  probably  on 
account  of  the  profits  of  his  earldom.   1 


lingfleet*8  treatise  qp  the  judicial  power  of  the  bish 
ops  in  capital  cases ;  a  right  which  though  now,  I 
think,  abrogated  by  non-claim  and  i  course  of  coDtia 
ry  precedents,  he  proves  beyond  dispute  to  have  ex 
isted  by  the  common  law  and  constitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon, to  have  been  occasionally  exercised,  and  to  ■ 
have  been  only  suspended  by  their  voluntary  act.  In 
the  course  of  this  argument  he  treats  of  the  peerage 
of  the  bishops,  and  produces  abundant  evidence 
from  the  records  of  parliament  that  they  were  sly- 
led  peers,  for  which,  though  convinced  from  gen- 
eral recollection,  I  had  not  leisure  or  disposition  to 
search.  But  if  any  doubt  should  remain, the  ttatote 
25  E.  HI.,  c.  6,  contains  a  legislative  dedaratKm 
of  the  peerage  of  bishops.    The  whole  subject  it 
discussed  with  much  perspicuity  and  force  by  Stil- 
lingfleet,  who  seems  however  not  to  press  very 
greatly  the  right  of  trial  by  peers,  aware  no  doubt 
of  the  weight  of  opposite  precedenU.— (Sti*liny. 
fleet's  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  82a)    In  one  distinction 
that  the  bishops  vote  in  their  judicial  functions  as 
barons,  but  in  legislation  as  magnates,  which  War- 
burton  has  brought  forward  as  his  own  in  the  Alli- 
ance of  Church  and  State.  Stillingfleet  has  per 
haps  not  taken  the  strongest  ground,  nor  sufficient 
ly  accounted  for  their  right  of  sitting  in  judgment 
on  the  impeachment  of  a  commoner.  Parliament- 
ary impeachment,  upon  charges  of  high  public 
cnmes,  seems  to  be  the  exercise  of  a  right  inncrent 
in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  eome  traces  a 
which  appear  even  before  the  conquest  (Chron. 
Sax.,  p.  164, 169) ;  independent  of  and  supersedinf 
that  ot  trial  by  peers,  which,  if  the  29tb  section  of 
Magna  Charta  oe  strictly  construed,  is  only  requi 
red  upon  endictments  at  the  king^s  suit.    And  this 
consideration  is  of  great  weight  in  the  0^^*^ 
still  unsettled,  whether  a  commoner  can  be  tried 
by  the  lords  upon  an  impeachment  for  treascm. 

The  treatise  of  Stillingfleet  was  written  on  oc- 
casion of  the  objection  raised  by  the  commons  to 
the  bishops  voting  on  the  Question  of  Lord  Danby^ 
pardon,  which  he  pleaded  in  bar  of  his  impeach- 
ment. Burnet  seems  to  suppose  that  their  right  of 
final  judgment  had  never  oeen  defended,  ana  con- 
founds judgment  with  sentence.  Mr.  Hargrave, 
strange  to  say,  has  made  a  much  greater  blunder, 
and  imaginea  that  the  question  related  to  thtir 
right  of  voting  on  a  bill  ofattainder,  which  no  one. 
I  believe,  ever  disputed.^Notea  on  Co.  Litt, 
134  b. 

*  Madox,  Baronia  Anfflica,  p.  138.  Dialoffus  de 
Scaccario,  L  i.,  c.  17.  Lyttleton's  Henry  if.,  vol 
ii.,  p.  217.  The  last  of  these  writers  supposes,  con- 
trary to  Selden,  that  the  earis  continued  to  be  gov- 
emors  of  their  counties  under  Henry  U,  Stephen 
created  a  few  titular  ear's,  with  grants  of  crown 
lands  to  support  them ;  but  his  successor  resumed 
the  grants,  and  deprived  them  of  their  eerldoBM. 

In  Kvmer*8  Fceoera,  voL  i.,  p.  3,  we  find  a  grant 
of  Matilda,  creating  Miloof  Olocester  earl  of  Here- 
ford, with  the  moat  and  castle  of  that  city  in  fe€ 
to  him  and  his  heirs,  the  third  penny  of  tne  leol 
of  the  city,  and  of  the  pleas  in  the  county,  thni 
manora  and  a  forest,  and  the  service  of  three  ten 
anU  in  chief,  with  all  their  fiefs,  to  be  held  with 
all  privileges  and  liberties  as  ttiWf  as  ever  any  ead 
in  Engluid  had  possessed  them. 
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wiU  not  pretend  to  say  whether  titular 
earldoms,  absolutely  distinct  from  the 
lieutenancy  of  a  county,  were  as  ancient 
as  the  conquest,  which  Madox  seems  to 
think,  or  were  considered  as  irregular,  so 
late  as  Heniy  IL,  according  to  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton.  In  Dugdale's  Baronage,  I  find 
none  of  this  description  in  the  first  Nor- 
man reigns,  for  even  that  of  Clare  was 
coimect^  with  the  local  earldom  of  Hert- 
ford. 

It  is  universally  agreed,  that  the  only 
QQMiion  &8  haronies  known  for  two  centu- 
to  itM  na-  ries  after  the  conquest  were  in- 
tore  of  bar-  cident  to  the  tenure  of  land  held 
"**^  immediately  from  the  crown. 
There  are,  however,  material  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  rightly  understanding  their 
nature,  which  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over,  because  the  consideration  of  baro- 
nial tenures  will  best  develop  the  fonna- 
tion  of  our  parhamentary  system.  Two 
of  our  most  eminent  legal  antiquaries, 
Selden  and  Madox,  have  entertained  dif- 
ferent opinions  as  to  the  characteristics 
and  attnbutes  of  this  tenure. 

According  to  the  first,  every  tenant  in 
Tbaoiy  of  chief  by  knight-service  was  an 
B«w«o ;  honorary  or  parhamentary  baron 
by  reason  of  his  tenure.  All  these  were 
summoned  to  the  king^s  councils,  and 
•were  peers  of  his  court.  Their  baronies, 
or  honours,  as  they  were  frequently  call- 
ed, consisted  of  a  number  of  knight's 
fees,  that  is,  of  estates,  from  each  of 
'Which  the  feudal  service  of  a  knight  was 
due ;  not  fixed  to  thirteen  fees  and  a 
third,  as  has  been  erroneously  conceived, 
but  varying  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
barony,  and  the  reservation  of  service  at 
the  time  of  its  creatioit.  Were  they 
more  or  fewer,  however,  their  owner  was 
equally  a  baron,  and  summoned  to  serve 
the  king  in  parhament  with  his  advice  and 
judgment,  as  appears  by  many  records 
and  passages  in  history. 

But  about  the  latter  end  of  John's  reign, 
some  only  of  the  most  eminent  tenants 
in  chief  were  summoned  by  particular 
writs ;  the  rest  by  one  general  summons 
tln-bugh  the  sheriffs  of  their  several  coun- 
ties. This  is  declared  in  the  Great  Char- 
ter of  that  prince,  wherein  he  promises 
that  whenever  an  aid  or  scutage  shall  be 
required,  faciemus  summoneri  archiepis- 
copos,  episcopos,  abbates,  comites  et  ma- 
jores  barones  regni  sigillatim  per  literas 
nostras.  Et  pra&terea  faciemus  summon- 
eri in  general!  per  vicecomites  et  baUivos 
nostros  omnes  alios  qui  in  capite  tenent  de 
nobis.  Thus  the  barons  are  distinguished 
from  other  tenants  in  chief,  as  if  the  for- 
mer name  were  only  apphcable  to  a  par- 


ticular number  of  the  king's  immediate 
vassals.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  think, 
that  before  this  charter  was  made,  it  had 
been  settled  by  the  law  of  some  other  par* 
liament,  how  these  greater  barons  should 
be  distinguished  from  the  lesser  tenants  in 
chief;  ebe  what  certainty  could  there  be 
in  an  expression  so  general  and  indefi- 
nite ?  And  this  is  likely  to  have  pro* 
ceeded  from  the  pride  with  which  the 
ancient  and  wealthy  barons  of  the  realm 
would  regard  those  newly  created  by 
grants  of  escheated  honours,  or  those 
decayed  in  estate,  who  yet  were  by  their 
tenures  on  an  equality  with  themselves. 
They  procured,  therefore,  two  innova- 
tions in  their  condition ;  first,  that  these 
inferior  barons  should  be  summoned  gen- 
erally by  the  sheriff,  instead  of  receiving 
their  particular  writs,  which  made  an 
honorary  distinction ;  and  next,  that  they 
should  pay  rehef,  not  as  for  an  entire 
barony,  one  hundred  marks ;  but  at  the 
rate  of  five  pounds  for  each  knight's  fee 
which  they  held  of  the  crown.  This 
changed  their  tenure  to  one  by  mere 
knight-service,  and  their  denomination  to 
tenants  in  chief.  It  was  not  difficult 
afterward  for  the  greater  barons  to  ex- 
clude any  from  coming  to  parliament  as 
such,  without  particular  wnts  directed  to 
them,  for  which  purpose  some  law  was 
probably  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  If  indeed  we  could  place  reliance 
on  a  nameless  author  whom  Camden  has 
quoted,  this  limitation  of  the  peerage  to 
such  as  were  expressly  summoned  de- 
pended upon  a  statute  made  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Evesham.  But  no  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  discover  Camden's  au- 
thority, and  the  change  was  probably  of 
a  much  earlier  date.* 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Selden,  which,  if 
it  rested  less  upon  conjectural  j,f  j*  ^ 
alterations  in  the  law,  would  un-  "  *  *' 
doubtedly  solve  some  material  difficulties 
that  occur  in  the  opposite  view  of  the 
subject.  According  to  Madox,  tenure  by 
knight's-service  in  chief  was  always  dis- 
tinct from  that  by  barony.  It  is  ^nd  obeer- 
not  easy,  however,  to  point  out  ▼nuons  up 
the  characteristic  differences  of  ^  ^^• 
the  two ;  nor  has  that  eminent  antiquary, 
in  his  large  work,  the  Baronia  Anglfca, 
laid  down  any  definition,  or  attempted  to 
explain  the  real  nature  of  a  barony.  The 
distinction  could  not  consist  in  the  num- 
ber of  knight's  fees ;  for  the  barony  of 
Hwayton  consisted  of  only  three  ;t  while 
John  de  Baliol  held  thirty  fees  by  mere 


*  Selden'8  Works,  toI.  iii.,  p.  713—743. 
t  LyttleUm's  Henry  U..  vol  it,  p.  21 1. 
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knight- service.  Nor  does  it  seem  to 
have  consisted  in  the  privilege  or  ser- 
vice of  attending  parliament,  since  sQl 
tenants  in  chief  were  usually  summoned. 
But  whatever  may  have  l>een  the  line 
between  these  modes  of  tenure,  there 
seems  complete  proof  of  their  separation 
long  before  the  reign  of  John.  Tenants 
in  chief  are  enumerated  distinctly  from 
earls  and  barons  in  the  charter  of  Henry  I. 
Knights,  as  well  as  barons,  are  named  as 
present  in  the  parliament  of  Northamp- 
ton in  1165,  in  that  held  at  the  same  town 
in  1 1 76,  and  upon  other  occasions.  •  Sev- 
eral persons  appear  in  the  Liber  Niger 
Scaccarii,  a  roll  of  military  tenants  made 
in  the  age  of  Henry  II.,  who  held  single 
knight's  fees  of  the  crown.  It  is,  how- 
ever, highly  probable,  that  in  a  lax  sense 
of  the  word,  these  knights  may  some- 
times have  been  termed  barons.  The 
author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario 
speaks  of  those  holding  greater  or  lesser 
baronies,  including,  as  appears  by  the 
context,  all  tenants  in  chief.f  The  for- 
mer of  these  seem  to  be  the  majores  bar- 
ones  of  King  John's  Charter.  And  the 
secundfe  dignitatis  barones,  said  by  a  con- 
temporary historian  to  have  been  present 
in  the  parliament  of  Northampton,  were 
in  all  probability  no  other  than  the 
knightly  tenants  of  the  crown.J  For  the 
word  baro,  originally  meaning  only  a 
man,  was  of  very  large  significance,  and 
is  not  unfrequently  applied  to  common 
freeholders,  as  in  the  phrase  of  court- 
baron.  It  was  used  too  for  the  magis- 
trates or  chief  men  of  cities,  as  it  is  still 
for  the  judges  of  the  exchequer,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Cinque-Ports. 

The  passage,  however,  before  cited 
from  the  Great  Charter  of  John  affords 
one  spot  of  firm  footing  in  the  course  of 
our  progress.  Then,  at  least,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  all  tenants  in  chief  were  entitled 
to  their  summons;  the  greater  barons 
by  particular  writs,  the  rest  through  one 
directed  to  their  sheriff.  The  epoch  when 
all,  who,  though  tenants  in  chief,  had  not 
been  actually  summoned,  were  deprived 
of  their  right  of  attendance  in  parliament, 
IS  again  involved  in  uncertainty  and  con- 

*  Hod)r  on  Convocations,  p.  222,  234. 

t  Lib.  ii.,  c.  9. 

t  Hody  and  Lord  Lyttleton  maintain  these 
**  barons  of  the  second  rank"  to  have  been  the  sub- 
vassals  of  the  crown  ;  tenants  of  the  great  barons, 
to  whom  the  name  was  sometimes  improperly  ap- 
plied. This  was  very  consistent  vrith  their  opin- 
ion, that  the  commons  were  a  part  of  parliament  at 
that  time.  But  Hume,  assummg  at  once  the  truth 
'*f^  ^heir  interoretation  in  this  instance,  and  the 
falsehood  of  iheir  system,  treaU  it  as  a  deviation 
Irom  the  established  rule,  and  a  proof  of  the  unset- 
tled state  of  the  constitution 


jecture.  Thft  unknown  writer  quoted  by 
Camden  seems  not  sufficient  authority 
to  establish  his  assertion,  that  they  wero 
excluded  by  a  statute  made  af^r  the 
battle  of  Evesham.  The  principle  was 
most  likely  acknowledged  at  an  eariier 
time.  Simon  de  Montfort  summoned 
only  twenty-three  temporal  peers  to  his 
famous  parliament.  In  the  year  1965, 
the  barons  complained  that  many  of  their 
number  had  not  received  their  writs,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenour  of  the  charter,  and 
refused  to  grant  an  aid  to  the  king  191 
they  were  issued.* 

But  it  would  have  been  easy  to  disap- 
point this  mode  of  packing  a  pariiame^ 
if  an  unsummoned  baron  could  hare  sat 
by  mere  right  of  his  tenure.  The  opin- 
ion of  Selden,  that  a  law  of  exclusion 
was  enacted  towards  the  beginning  of 
Henry*s  reign,  is  not  liable  to  so  much 
objection.  But  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary 
to  frame  an  h3rpothesis  of  this  nature. 
Wnts  of  summons  might  probably  be 
older  than  the  time  of  John  ;t  and  when 
this  had  become  the  customary  and  reg- 
ular preliminary  of  a  baron's  coming  to 
parliament,  it  was  a  natural  transition  to 
look  upon  it  as  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion; m  times  when  the  prerogatiTe 
was  high,  the  law  unsettled,  and  tlie 
service  in  parliament  deemed  by  many 
still  more  burdensome  than  honouraUe. 
Some  omissions  in  summoning  the  king^ 
tenants  to  former  parliaments  may  per- 
haps have  produced  the  abovementioned 
provision  of  the  Great  Charter,  which 
had  a  relation  to  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
wherein  it  was  deemed  essential  to  ob- 
tain a  more  universal  consent  than  was 
required  in  councils  held  for  state,  or 
even  for  advice.J 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  long 
the  inferior  tenants  in  chief  con-  y^^^^u 
tinned  to  sit  personally  in  par-  mere  ten- 
Hament.     In  the   charters    of  wH«ia 
Henry  III.,  the  clause  which  SiSiTp* 
we  have  been   considering  is  liamemu 
omitted :  and  I  think  there  is  no  JjJ  "•■*▼ 
express  proof  remaining,  that 
the  sheriff  was  ever  directed  to  summon 
the  kind's  military  tenants  within   his 
county  m  the  manner  which  the  charier 

♦  M.  Paris,  p.  785.  The  twrons  even  tell  Om 
kin^  that  this  was  contrary  to  his  charter,  m 
which  nevertheless  the  clause  to  that  dffect,  con- 
tained in  his  father's  charter,  had  been  omitted. 

t  Henry  II.,  in  1175,  forbade  any  of  those  wtM» 
had  been  concerned  in  the  late  rebellion  to  cofDS 
to  his  court  without  a  particular  summons.— Cart^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  249. 

t  Upon  the  subject  of  tenure  by  barony,  besidec 
the  writers  already  quoted,  see  West's  Inquiry  inie 
the  Method  of  creatmg  Peers,  and  Carte's  Histort 
of  Enghind,  vol  ii.,  p.  247. 
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df  John  required.  It  appears,  however, 
that  they  were  in  fact  members  of  par- 
liament on  many  occasions  during  Hen- 
ry's reign,  which  shows  that  they  were 
summoned  either  by  particular  writs  or 
through  the  sheriff;  and  the  latter  is  the 
more  plausible  conjecture.  There  is  in- 
deed great  obscurity  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  parliament  in  this  reign ;  and  the 
passages  which  I  am  about  to  produce 
may  lead  some  to  conceive  that  the  free- 
holders were  represented  even  from  its 
bef[ianing.  I  rather  incline  to  a  diferent 
opmion. 

la  the  Magna  Charta  of  1  Henry  HI., 
it  is  said :  Pro  h^  donaticme  et  conces- 
sione  ....  archiepiscopi,  episcopi,  com- 
ites,  barones,  milites,  et  liberd  tenentes, 
et  omnes  de  regno  nostro  dederunt  no- 
bis quintam  decimam  partem  omnium 
bonorum  suorum  mobilmm.*  So  in  a 
record  of  19  Henry  HI. :  Comites,  et 
barones,  el  omnes  alii  de  toto  regno  nos- 
tro Ajigliae,  spontanea  voluntate  su&  con- 
eesserunt  nobis  efiicax  auxilium.f  The 
largeness  of  these  Words  is,  however, 
controlled  by  a  subsequent  passage, 
which  declares  the  tax  to  be  imposed  ad 
Biandatum  omnium  comitum  et  baronum 
et  omdum  aliorum  ^i  de  nobis  tenent  in 
capite.  And  it  seems  to  have  been  a  gen- 
eral practice  to  assume  the  common 
consent  of  all  ranks  to  that  which  had 
actual]/  been  agreed  by  the  higher.  In 
a  simikr  writ,  21  Henry  III.,  the  ranks 
of  men  are  enumerated  specifically ;  ar- 
cMeptscopi,  episcopi,  abbates,  priores,  et 
(^rici  terras  habentes  qu»  ad  ecclesias 
saas  non  pertinent,  comites,  barones,  mi- 
lites, et  liberi  homines,  pro  se  et  suis  vil- 
luiisf,  nobis  concesserunt  in  auxilium  tri- 
C38imam  partem  omnium  mobilium.| 
It  the  close  roll  of  the  same  year,  we 
hive  a  writ  directed  to  the  archbish- 
Oos,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons, 
kiights,  and  freeholders  Qiberi  homines) 
of  Ireland,  in  which  an  aid  is  desired  of 
them;  and  it  is  urged,  that  one  had  been 
granted  by  his  fidoles  Angliae.^ 

But  this  attendance  in  parliament  of 
kferior  tenants  in  chief,  some  of  them 
IDO  poor  to  have  received  knighthood, 
grew  insupportably  vexatious  to  them- 
«9lves,  and  was  not  well  hked  by  the 
king. ,  He  knew  them  to  be  dependant 
vpon  the  barons,  and  dreaded  the  conflu- 
ence of  a  multitude  who  assumed  the 

*  Hod?  on  Convocations,  p.  293. 

f  Brady,  Introduction  to  Historj  of  England, 
Appendix^  p.  43. 

%  Brady's  History  of  England,  vol  I,  Appendix, 
p.  183. 

^  Brady's  Introdoctioii,  p.  94. 


privilege  of  cominfr  in  arms  to  the  ap- 
pointed place.  So  mconvenient  and  mis- 
chievous a  scheme  could  not  long  subsist 
among  an  advancing  people,  and  fortu- 
nately the  true  remedy  was  discovered 
with  little  difficulty. 

The  principle  of  representation,  inr  its 
widest  sense,  can  hardly  be  un-  Oriffia  and 
known  to  any  government  not  JJJJJ^Snf 
purely  democratical.    In  almost  kry  repre- 
every  country  the  sense  of  tlie  •emailon. 
whole  is  understood  to  be  spoken  by  a 
part,  and  the  decisions  of  a  part  are  bmd- 
ing  upon  the  whole.    Among  our  ances 
tors,  the  lord  stood  in  the  place  of  his 
vassals,  and,  still  more  unquestionably, 
the  abbot  in  that  of  his  monks.     The 
system   indeed   of  ecclesiastical   coun- 
cils, considered  as  or^[ans  of  the  churchy 
rested  upon  the  principle  of  a  virtual  or 
an  express  representation,  and  had  a  ten- 
dency to  render  its  application  to  nation 
al  assemblies  more  familiar. 

The  first  instance  of  actual  rcpresenta 
tion  which  occurs  in  our  histoiy  is  only 
four  years  after  the  conquest :  when  Will, 
iam,  if  we  may  rely  on  Hoveden,  caused 
twelve  persons  skilled  in  the  customs  of 
England  to  be  chosen  from  each  counbr, 
who  were  sworn  to  inform  him  rightly 
of  their  laws ;  and  these,  so  ascertained^ 
were  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  great 
council.  This  Sir  Matthew  Hale  asserts 
to  be  "as  sufficient  and  effectual  a  par- 
liament as  ever  was  held  in  England."* 
But  there  is  no  appearance  that  these 
twelve  deputies  of  each  county  were  in- 
vested with  any  higher  authority  than 
that  of  declaring  their  ancient  usages. 
No  stress  can  be  laid,  at  least,  on  this  in- 
sulated and  anomalous  assembly,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  only  learned  from  an 
historian  of  a  century  later. 

We  find  nothing  that  can  arrest  our 
attention,  in  searching  out  the  origin  of 
county  representation,  till  we  come  to  a 
writ  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  John,  direct- 
ed to  all  the  sheriff's  in  the  following 
terms:  Rex  Vicecomiti  N.,  salutem. 
PrsBcipimus  tibi  quod  omnes  milites  bal- 
livae  tuae  <^ui  summoniti  fuerunt  esse 
apud  Oxomam  ad  Nos  a  die  Omnium 
Sanctorum  in  quindecim  dies  venire  fa- 
cias cum  armis  suis :  corpora  vero  bar- 
onum sine  armis  singulariter,  et  (matuor 
discretes  milites  de  comiutu  tuo,  illuc  ve- 
nire facias  ad  eundem  tcrminum,  ad  lo- 
quendum  nobiscum  de  negotiis  regni 
nostri.  For  the  explanation  of  this  ob- 
scure writ,  I  must  refer  to  what  Prynnef 


•  Hist  o(  Common  Law,  toI.  i,  p.  202. 
t  2  Piynne's  Ragister,  p.  16. 
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has  said;  but  it  remains  problematical, 
whether  these  four  knights  (the  only 
clause  which  concerns  our  purpose)  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  county,  or  return- 
ed, in  the  nature  of  a  jury,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  sheriff.  Since  there  is  no 
sufficient  proof  whereon  to  decide,  we 
can  only  say  with  hesitation,  that  there 
may  have  been  an  instance  of  county 
representation  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 

We  may  next  advert  to  a  practice,  of 
which  there  is  very  clear  proof  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  Subsidies  granted  in 
paniament  were  assessed,  not  as  in  for- 
mer times,  by  the  justices  upon  their  cir- 
cuits, but  by  knights  freely  chosen  in  the 
county-court.  This  appears  by  two  writs, 
one  of  the  fourth  and  one  of  the  ninth 
year  of  Henry  HI.*  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, by  a  provision  of  the  Oxford  parlia- 
ment, m  1358,  every  county  elected  four 
knights  to  inquire  into  grievances,  and 
dehver  their  inquisition  into  parliament.! 

The  next  writ  now  extant  that  wears 
the  appearance  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation is  in  the  thirty-eighth  of  Hen- 
ry III.  This,  after  reciting  that  the  earls, 
barons,  and  other  great  men  (ceteri  mag- 
nates) were  to  meet  at  London  three 
weeks  after  Easter,  with  horses  and  arms, 
for  the  purpose  of  sailing  into  Gascony, 
requires  the  sheriff  to  compel  ail  within 
his  jurisdiction,  who  hold  twenty  pounds 
a  year  of  the  king  in  chief,  or  of  those 
in  ward  of  the  king,  to  appear  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  And  that  besides 
those  mentionea  he  shall  cause  to  come 
before  the  king^s  council  at  Westminster, 
on  the  fifteenth  day  after  Easter,  two 
good  and  discreet  knights  of  his  county, 
whom  the  men  of  the  county  shall  have 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  in  the  stead  of 
all  and  each  of  them,  to  consider,  along 
with  the  knights  and  other  counties,  what 
aid  they  will  grant  the  kin^  in  such  an 
emergency.!  In  the  principle  of  elec- 
tion, and  in  the  object  of  the  assembly, 
which  was  to  grant  money,  this  certain- 
ly resembles  a  summons  to  parliament. 
There  are  indeed  anomalies,  sufficiently 
remarkable  u[>on  the  face  of  the  writ, 
which  distinguish  this  meeting  from  a  reg- 
ular parliament.  But  when  the  scheme 
of  obtaining  money  from  the  commons 
of  shires  through  the  consent  of  their 
representatives  bad  once  been  entertain- 
ed, it  was  easily  applicable  to  more  for- 
mal councils  of  the  nation. 

A  few  years  later  there  appears  anotb- 

•  Brady's  Introdaction,  Appendix,  pp.  41  and  44. 
t  Brady's  Hist,  of  Englwid,  vol.  i.,  Appendix,  p. 
Vn  X2  Prjnne,  p.  23. 


er  writ  analogous  to  a  summons.  Dit 
ring  the  contest  between  Henry  III.  and 
the  confederate  barons  in  1261,  they  pre* 
sumed  to  call  a  sort  of  parhament,  sum 
moning  three  knights  out  of  every  coon 
ty,  secum  tractaturos  super  communibv 
negotiis  regni.  This  we  learn  only  \n 
an  opposite  writ,  issued  by  the  king,  i- 
recting  the  sheriff  to  enjoin  these  kmgbti 
who  had  been  convened  by  the  earls  of 
Leicester  and  Glocester  to  their  meetiiig 
at  St.  Alban's,  that  they  should  repair  in- 
stead to  the  king  at  Windsor,  and  t)  no 
other  place,  nobiscum  super  pnenissii 
colloquium  habituros.*  It  is  not  ibso- 
lutely  certain  that  these  knights  were 
elected  by  their  respective  counties.  Bui 
even  if  they  were  so,  this  assemblt  has 
much  less  the  appearance  of  a  parlisment 
than  that  in  the  tlurty-eighth  of  Hennr  UL 

At  length,  in  the  year  1265,  the  forty 
ninth  of  Henry  III.,  while  he  was  %  cap- 
tive in  ^e  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
writs  were  issued  in  his  name  to  al  the 
sheriffs,  directing  them  to  return  two 
knights  for  the  body  of  their  coantyi 
with  two  citizens  or  burgesses  for  3very 
city  and  borough  contained  wittin  it 
This  therefore  is  the  epoch  at  which  the 
representation  of  the  commons  bfcomei 
indisputably  manifest,  even  should  wo 
reject  altogether  the  more  equivical  in- 
stances of  it  which  have  just  hem  envh 
merated. 

If,  indeed,  the  knights  were  stil  elect* 
ed  by  none  but  the  kmg's  mill-  y^y^^j^ggf^ 
tary  tenants,  if  the  mode  of  rep-  knigtitt  mm 
resentation  was  merely  adopt-  J^SiSi 
ed  to  spare  them  the  inconve-  J^itL 
nience  of  personal  attendance, 
the  immediate  innovation  in  our  pohtT 
was  not  very  extensive.  This  is  an  iir- 
teresting,  but  very  obscure  topic  of  ii- 
quiry.  Spelman  and  Brady,  with  othtf 
writers,  have  restrained  the  original  rigtt 
of  election  to  tenants  in  chief,  amoif 
whom,  in  process  of  time,  those  holdiig 
under  mesne  lords,  not  being  readily  dii^ 
tinguishable  in  the  hur#y  of  an  electioi» 
contrived  to  slide  in,  till  at  length  that 
encroachments  were  rendered  legitimaA 
by  the  statute  7  H.  IV.,  c.  15,  which  pit 
aU  suiters  to  the  county-court  on  at- 
equal  footing  as  to  the  elective  franchise. 
The  argument  on  this  side  might  be  plaih 
sibly  urged  with  the  following  reasoninj. 

The  spirit  of  a  feudal  monarchy,  whioi 
compelled  every  lord  to  act  by  the  advice 
and  assent  of  his  immediate  vassab,  es- 
tablished no  relation  between  him  and 
those  who  held  nothing  at  his  hands 

*  2  Piynne,  p.  27. 
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They  were  indaded,  so  far  as  he  was 

concerned,  in  their  superiors;  and  the 
feudal  incidents  were  due  to  him  from 
the  whole  of  his  Tassal^s  fief,  whatever 
tenants  might  possess  it  hy  sub-infeuda- 
tion.  In  England,  the  tenants  in  chief 
alone  were  called  to  the  great  councils 
before  representation  was  thought  of,  as 
is  evident  both  by  the  charter  of  John 
and  by  the  language  of  many  records; 
nor  were  any  others  concerned  in  levying 
aids  or  escuages,  which  were  only  due 
by  virtue  of  their  tenure.  These  mili- 
tary tenants  were  become  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  far  more  numerous  than 
they  had  been  under  the  Conqueror.  If 
we  include  those  who  held  of  the  king 
ut  de  honore,  that  is,  the  tenants  of  baro- 
nies escheated  or  in  ward,  who  may 
probably  have  enjoyed  the  same  privile- 
ges, being  subject,  in  general,  to  the  same 
burdens,  their  numlmr  will  be  greatly 
augmented,  and  form  no  inconsiderate 
portion  of  the  freeholders  of  the  kingdom. 
After  the  statute  commonly  called  Quia 
emptores  in  the  eighteenth  of  Edward  I., 
they  were  likely  to  increase  much  more, 
as  every  licensed  ahenation  of  any  por- 
tion of  a  fief  by  a  tenant  in  chief  would 
create  a  new  freehold  inmiediately  de- 
pending upon  the  crown.  Many  of  these 
tenants  in  capite  held  very  small  fractions 
of  knigbt^s  fees,  and  were  consequently 
not  cadled  upon  to  receive  knighthood, 
fliey  were  plain  freeholders,  holding  in 
chief,  and  the  liberi  homines  or  libere 
tenentes  of  those  writs  which  have  been 
already  quoted.  The  common  form  in- 
deed of  writs  to  the  sheriff  directs  the 
knights  to  be  chosen  de  communitate 
comitatds.  But  the  word  communitas, 
as  in  boroughs,  denotes  only  the  superior 
part:  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  mention 
m  records  of  communitas  populi  or  omnes 
de  regno,  where  none  are  intended  but 
the  barons,  or,  at  most,  the  tenants  in 
chief.  If  we  look  attentively  at  the  ear- 
liest instance  of  summoning  knights  of 
shires  to  parliament,  that  in  38  H.  III., 
which  has  been  noticed  above,  it  will 
appear  that  they  could  only  have  been 
chosen  by  military  tenants  in  chief.  The 
object  of  calling  this  parliament,  if  par- 
liament it  were,  was  to  obtain  an  aid  from 
the  military  tenants,  who,  holding  less 
than  a  knight's  fee,  were  not  required  to 
do  personal  service.  None  then,  surely, 
bat  the  tenants  in  chief  could  be  electors 
upon  this  occasion,  which  merely  re- 
spected their  feudal  duties.  Agam,  to 
come  much  lower  down,  we  find  a  series 
of  petitions  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III. 
and  Richard  II. »  which  seem  to  lead  us 


to  a  conclusion  that  only  tenants  in  enic^ 
were  represented  by  the  knights  of  shires. 
The  wnt  for  wages  directed  the  sheriff 
to  levy  them  on  the  commons  of  the 
county,  both  within  franchises  and  with 
out  (tam  intra  libertates  quam  extra) 
But  the  tenants  of  lords  holding  by  bai 
ony  endeavoured  to  exempt  themselvoip 
from  this  burden,  in  which  they  seem 
to  have  been  countenanced  by  the  king 
This  led  to  frequent  remonstrances  from 
the  commons,  who  finally  procured  a 
statute,  that  all  lands,  not  discharged  by 
prescription,  should  contribute  to  the 
pa3rment  of  wages.  *  But,  if  these  mesne 
tenants  had  possessed  equal  rights  of 
voting  with  tenants  in  chief,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  they  would  have 
thought  of  claiming  so  unreasonable  an 
exemption.  Yet,  as  it  would  appear  harsh 
to  make  any  distinction  between  the 
rights  of  those  who  sustained  an  equal 
burden,  we  may  perceive  how  the  free 
holders,  holding  of  mesne  lords,  might  on 
that  account  obtain  after  the  statute  a 
participation  in  the  privilege  of  tenants 
m  chief.  And  without  supposing  any 
partiaUty  or  connivance,  it  is  easy  to 
comprehend,  that  while  the  nature  of 
tenures  and  services  was  so  obscure  as 
to  give  rise  to  continual  disputes,  of 
which  the  ancient  records  of  the  King's 
Bench  are  full,  no  sheriff  could  be  very 
accurate  in  rejecting  the  votes  of  com- 
mon freeholders,  repairing  to  the  county- 
court,  and  undistinguisha^le,  as  must  be 
allowed,  from  tenants  in  capite  upon 
other  occasions,  such  as  serving  on  ju- 
ries, or  voting  on  the  election  of  coro- 
ners. To  all  this  it  yields  some  corrob- 
oration, that  a  neighbouring  though  long 
hostile  kingdom,  who  borrowed  much  of 
her  law  from  our  own,  has  never  admitted 
any  freeholders,  except  tenants  in  chief 
of  the  crown,  to  a  suffrage  in  county 
elections.  These  attended  the  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  in  person  till  1428,  when 
a  law  of  James  I.  permitted  them  to  send 
representatives,  t 

Such  is,  I  think,  a  fair  statement  of 
the  arguments  that  might  be  alleged  by 
those  who  would  restrain  the  right  of 
election  to  tenants  of  the  crown.  It  may 
be  urged  on  the  other  side,  that  the  genius 
of  the  feudal  system  was  never  com- 
pletely displayed  in  England ;  much  less 
can  we  make  use  of  that  policy  to  ex- 
plain institutions  that  prevailed  under 
Edward  I.     Instead  of  aids  and  scutages 


♦  12  Ric.  II..  c.  12.    Prynne'a  4th  Register. 

t  Pinkerton's  Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p.  120, 
357.  But  this  law  was  not  regularly  acted  upon 
tai  1587,  p.  36S. 
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levied  npon  the  king^s  roilhaiy  tenants, 
the  crown  found  ample  resources  in  sub- 
sidies upon  moveables,  from  which  no 
class  of  men  was  exempted.  But  the  stat- 
ute that  abolished  all  unparliamentary 
taxation  led,  at  least  in  theoretical  princi- 
ple, to  extend  the  elective  franchise  to  as 
large  a  mass  of  the  people  as  could  con- 
veniently exercise  it.  It  was  even  in  the 
mouth  of  our  kings,  that  what  concerned 
all  should  be  approved  by  ail.  Nor  is 
the  language  of  ail  extant  writs  less  ad- 
verse to  the  supposition,  that  the  rij^ht 
of  suffrage  in  county  elections  was  lim- 
ited to  tenants  in  chie f.  It  seems  extraor- 
dinary, that  such  a  restriction,  if  it  existed, 
should  never  be  deducible  from  these  in 
Btruments ;  that  their  terms  should  inva- 
riably be  large  enough  to  comprise  all 
freeholders.    Yet  no  more  is  ever  re- 

Suired  of  the  sheriff  than  to  return  two 
nights,  chosen  by  the  body  of  the  coun- 
ty. For  they  are  not  only  said  to  be  re- 
turned pro  communitate,  but  '*  per  cora- 
munitatem,"  and  **  de  assensu  totius  com- 
munitatis."  Nor  is  it  satisfactory  to  al- 
lege, without  any  proof,  that  this  word 
should  be  restricted  to  the  tenants  in 
chief,  contrary  to  what  must  appear  to 
be  its  obvious  meaning.*  Certainly  if 
these  tenants  of  the  crown  had  found  in- 
ferior freeholds  usurping  a  right  of  suf- 
frage, we  might  expect  to  find  it  the  sub- 
iect  of  some  legislative  provision,  or  at 
least  of  some  petition  and  complaint. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  have 
been  considered  as  unreasonable  to  levy 
the  wages  due  to  knights  of  the  shire  for 
their  service  in  parliament  on  those  who 
had  no  share  in  their  election.  But  it 
appears  by  writs  at  the  very  beginning 
of  Edward  II.'s  reign*  that  wages  were 
levied  "  de  communitate  comitatus."t  It 
will  scarcely  be  contended  that  no  one 
was  to  contribute  under  this  writ  but 


*  What  can  one  who  adopts  this  opinion  of  Dr. 
Brady  mj  to  the  following  record?  Rex  militi- 
bns,  liberis  hoininibus,  et  toti  eommuniuui  comita- 
tas  Wygomi«  tarn  intra  libertates  quam  extra, 
talutem.  Cum  comites,  barones,  militee,  liberi 
homines,  et  communitates  comitatanm  regni  noetri 
▼icesimam  omnram  bonomm  snorum  mobilium, 
ciTesque  et  burgentes  et  communitates  omnium 
civitatum  et  hur^rum  ejusdem  regni,  necnon  te- 
nentes  de  antiquis  dominicis  coronas  nostrs  quin- 
lecimam  boaorum  suorum  mobilium  nobis  conces- 
•erunt.— Pat.  Rot,  1  E.  II.»  in  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  l,  p. 
442.  See  also  p.  241  and  p.  269.  If  the  word  com- 
munitas  is  here  used  in  any  precise  sense,  which, 
when  possible,  we  are  to  suppose  in  construing  a 
legal  instrument,  it  must  designate,  not  the  tenants 
in  chief,  but  the  inferior  class,  who,  though  neither 
freeholders  nor  free  burgesses,  were  yet  contribu- 
table  to  the  subsidy  on  their  goods. 

*  Madox.  Firma  Burgi,  p.  99  and  p.  102,  note  Z. 


tenants  in  chief;  and  yet  the  word  oonii 
munitas  can  hardly  be  applied  to  diffe^ 
ent  persons,  when  it  occurs  in  the  sains 
instrument  and  upon  the  same  matter. 
The  series  of  petitions  above  mentioned 
relative  to  the  payment  of  wages  rather 
tends  to  support  a  conclusion,  that  all 
mesne  tenants  had  the  right  of  suffrage, 
if  they  thought  fit  to  exercise  it,  since  it 
was  earnestly  contended  that  they  were 
liable  to  contribute  towards  that  expense. 
Nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  te 
doubt  that  all  freeholders,  except  those 
within  particular  franchises,  were  suiten 
to  the  county-court ;  an  institution  of  no 
feudal  nature,  and  in  which  elections 
were  to  be  made  by  those  present    As 
to  the  meeting  to  which  kniffhts  of  shires 
were  summoned  in  38  H.  III.,  it  oagbt 
not  to  be  reckoned  a  parliament,  but  rath- 
er one  of  those  anomalous  conventions 
which  sometimes  occurred  in  the  unfix- 
ed Slate  of  government.    It  is  at  least 
the  earliest  known  instance  of  represent 
ation,  and  leads  us  to  no  conclusion  in 
respect  to  later  times,  when  the  com- 
mons had  become  an  essential  part  of 
the  legislature,  and  their  consent  wss 
required  to  all  public  burdens. 

This  question,  upon  the  whole,  is  cer- 
tainly not  free  from  considerable  difficul- 
ty. The  legal  antiquaries  are  divided. 
Prynne  does  not  seem  to  have  doubted 
but  that  the  knights  were  "elected  in  the 
full  county,  by  and  for  the  whole  coon- 
ty,"  without  respect  to  the  tenure  of  the 
freeholders.*  But  Brady  and  Carte  aie 
of  a  different  opinion.f  Vet  their  dispo- 
sition to  narrow  the  basis  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  so  strong,  that  it  creates  a  sort  of 
prejudice  against  their  authority.  And 
if  I  might  oner  an  opinion  on  so  obecne 
a  subject,  I  should  be  much  inclined  to 
believe,  that  even  from  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry I.,  the  election  of  knights  by  all  free- 
holders in  the  county-court,  without  le- 
gard  to  tenure,  was  httle,  if  at  all,  diflfef 
ent  from  what  it  is  at  present.^ 

The  progress  of  towns  in  several  cob- 
tinental  countries  from  a  condi-  Profre*^ 
tion  bordering  upon  servitude  to  *•""•• 
wealth  and  Uberty  has  more  than  one* 
attracted  our  attention  in  other  parts  of 
the  present  work.  Their  growth  in  Eng- 
land, both  from  general  causes  and  imi- 
tative policy,  was  very  similar  and  De•^ 
Ijr  coincident.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Ime  of  sovereigns,  we  scarcely  can  difr 


♦  Pryime's  2d  Register,  p.  50. 

t  Carte's  Hist,  of  Enghnd,  ?oL  il.  p.  25a 

i  The  present  question  has  been  discussed  wilf 

mnch  ability  iv^  Edinbnrgh  Review,  toL  xi  t 

p  341. 
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einrer  in  our  scan^  records  the  condition 
of  their  inhabitants;  except  retrospect- 
ively from  the  great  survey  of  Domesday 
Book,  which  displays  the  state  of  Eng- 
land under  Edward  the  Confessor.  Some 
attention  to  commerce  had  been  shown 
by  Alfred  and  Athelstan ;  and  a  merchant 
who  had  made  three  voyages  beyond  sea 
was  raised  by  a  law  of  the  latter  monarch 
to  the  dignity  of  a  thane.*  This  privilege 
was  not  perhaps  often  claimed ;  but  the 
burgesses  of  towns  were  already  a  dis- 
tinct class  from  the  ceorls  or  rustics,  and, 
though  hardly  free  according  to  our  esti- 
mation, seem  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  more  extensive  immunities.  It  is 
probable,  at  least,  that  the  EngUsh  towns 
Bad  made  full  as  great  advances  towards 
emancipation  as  those  of  France.  At 
the  conquest,  we  find  the  burgesses  or 
inhabitants  of  towns  living  under  the  su- 
periority or  protection  of  the  king,  or  of 
some  other  lord  to  whom  they  paid  an- 
nual rents,  and  determinate  dues  or  cus- 
toms. Sometimes  they  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent lords;  and  sometimes  the  same 
burgesses  paid  customs  to  one  master, 
whUe  he  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an- 
other. They  frequently  enjoyed  special 
privileges  as  to  inheritance ;  and  in  two  or 
three  instances  they  seem  to  have  possess- 
ed common  property,  belonging  to  a  sort 
of  guild  or  corporation ;  but  never,  as  far 
as  appears  by  any  evidence,  had  they  a 
municipal  administration  by  magistrates 
of  their  own  choice.f    Besides  the  regu- 

•  Wilkiiw,  p.  71. 

t  Bargenses  Exonin  nrbia  habent  extra  citita- 
lem  terrain  duodecim  canicatanim :  qu»  irallam 
consuetudinem  reddunt  nisi  ad  ipsam  ciTitatem. — 
Domesday,  p.  100.  At  Canterbury  the  bargesses 
bad  forty-five  houses  without  the  city,  de  quibus 
ipsi  habebant  gablum  et  consuetudinem,  rex  autem 
•ocaro  et  sacam ;  ipsi  quoque  burgenses  habebant 
de  rege  triginta  tres  acres  prati  in  gildam  suam,  p. 
12.  In  Lincoln  and  Stamford  some  resident  propri- 
etors, called  Lagemanni,  had  jurisdiction  (socam 
et  sacam)  over  their  tenants.  But  nowhere  have 
I  been  abljB  to  discover  any  trace  of  internal  self* 
^vernment ;  unless  Chester  may  be  deemed  an 
exception,  where  we  read  of  twelve  judices  dvita- 
tis ;  bat  by  whom  constituted  does  not  appear. 
The  word  lageman  seems  equivalent  to  judex. 
The  guild  mentioned  above  at  Canterbury  was,  in 
all  probability,  a  voluntary  association :  so  at  Do- 
ver we  find  the  burgesses'  guildhall,  gihalla  bur- 
gensium,  p.  1. 

Many  of  the  passages  in  Domesday  relative  to 

the  state  of  burgesses  are  collected  in  Brady's  His- 

-tory  of  Boroughs ;  a  work  which,  if  read  with  due 

suspicion  of  the  author' s  honesty,  will  convey  a 

great  deal  of  knowledge. 

Since  the  formeir  part  of  this  note  vras  witten, 
I  have  met  with  a  charter  wanted  by  Henry  II.  to 
liincoln,  which  seems  to  refer,  more  explicitly  than 
«]iy  similar  instrument,  to  municipal  privileges  of 
jrai  tsdictkm  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  under  Edward 
ttB  ronfessor.    These  chaxters,  it  is  well  known. 


lar  payments,  which  were  in  general  not 
heavy,  they  were  lial>le  to  tallatjes  at  the 
discretion  of  their  lords.  This  burdep 
continued  for  two  centuries  with  no  lim- 
itation, except  that  the  barons  were  lat- 
terly forced  to  ask  permission  of  the 
king  before  they  set  a  tallage  on  their 
tenants,  which  was  commonly  done 
when  he  imposed  one  upon  his  own.* 
Still  the  towns  became  considerably  rich- 
er; for  the  profits  of  their  traffic  were 
undiminished  by  competition;  and  the 
consciousness  that  they  could  not  be  in- 
dividually despoiled  of  their  possessions 
like  the  villems  of  the  country  around, 
inspired  an  industiy  and  perseverance 
which  all  the  rapacity  of  Norman  kings 
and  barons  was  unable  to  daunt  or  over- 
come. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  Towns  let  hi 
burgesses  was  the  conversion  fee-ftrm. 
of  their  individual  tributes  into  a  peipet- 
ual  rent  from  the  whole  borough.  The 
town  was  then  said  to  be  affermed,  or 
let  in  fee-farm  to  the  burgesses  and  their 
successors  for  ever.f  Previously  to  such 
a  grant,  the  lord  held  the  town  in  his  de- 
mesne, and  was  the  legal  proprietor  of 
the  soil  and  tenements ;  though  I  by  no 
means  apprehend  that  the  burgesses  were 
destitute  of  a  certain  estate  in  their  pos 


do  not  always  recite  what  is  true ;  yet  it  is  possi 
ble  that  the  citizens  of  Lincoln,  which  had  been 
one  of  the  five  Danish  towns,  sometimes  mentioned 
with  a  sort  of  distinction  by  writers  before  the  con> 

auest,  might  be  in  a  more  advantageous  situation 
lan  the  generality  of  burgesses.  Sciatis  me 
concessisse  civibus  meis  Lincoln,  omnes  libertatee 
et  consuetudines  et  leees  suas,  quas  habuerunt 
tempore  Edward!  et  WiU.  et  Henr.  re^m  Anglis, 
et  gildam  suam  mercatoriam  de  honunibus  civita- 
tis  et  de  aUis  mercatoribus  comitatus,  sicut  iUam 
habuerunt  tempore  predictorum  antecessorum  nos- 
trorum,  regum  Angiin,  melius  et  liberius.  £t  om- 
nes homines  qui  infra  quatuor  divisas  civitates  ma- 
nent  et  mercatum  deducunt,  sint  ad  gildas,  et  con- 
suetudines et  assises  civitatis,  sicut  melius  fue- 
runt  temp.  Edw  et  Will,  et  Henr.  regum  Anglie. — 
Rymer,  t.  i.,  p.  40  (edit.  1816). 

I  am  indebted  to  the  irienaly  rvmiarks  of  the  pe- 
riodical critic  whom  1  have  before  mentioned,  for 
reminding  me  of  other  charters  of  the  same  age, 
expressed  in  a  similar  manner,  wUlL  in  my  haste 
I  had  overlooked,  though  printcKl  in  common  hooka 
But  whether  these  general  words  ought  to  out- 
weigh the  silence  of  Domesday  Book,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  decide .  1  have  admitted  below,  that  the 
possession  of  corporate  property  implies  an  elect 
ive  government  for  its  administration,  and  I  think 
it  perfectly  clear  that  the  guilds  made  by-laws  for 
the  regulation  of  their  members.  Yet  this  is 
something  different  from  municipal  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  town. 

•  Madox,  Hist,  of  Exchequer,  c.  17. 

t  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  I.  There  is  one  in 
stance,  1  know  not  if  any  more  could  be  found,  of 
a  firma  burgi  before  the  conquest  It  was  at  Haa 
tingdon.— Domesday,  p.  203. 
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sessions  But  of  a  town  in  fee-fann  he 
only  kept  the  superiority,  and  the  in- 
hentance  of  the  annaal  rent,  which  he 
might  recover  by  distress.*  The  bargess- 
es  held  their  lands  by  burgage-tenure, 
nearly  analogous  to,  or  rather  a  species 
of,  free  soccage.f  Perhaps  before  the 
grant  they  might  correspond  to  modern 
coi»y-hoHers.  It  is  of  some  importance 
to  i)bserve,  that  the  lord,  by  such  a  grant 
of  the  town  in  fee-farm,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  its  previous  condition,  di- 
vested himself  of  his  property,  or  lucra- 
tive dominion  over  the  soil,  in  return  for 
the  perpetual  rent ;  so  that  tallages  sub- 
sequently set  at  his  own  discretion  upon 
the  inhabitants,  hovrever  common,  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  just  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  proprietorship. 

Under  such  a  system  of  arbitrary  tax- 
charters  of  atiou,  however,  it  was  evident  to 
iiicorpora-  the  most  selfish  tyrant  that  the 
'^""*  wealth  of  his  burgesses  was  his 

wealth,  and  their  prosperity  his  interest; 
much  more  were  liberal  and  sagacious 
monarchs,  like  Henry  II.,  inclined  to  en- 
courage them  by  privileges.  From  the 
time  of  William  Rufus,  there  was  no 
reign  in  which  charters  were  not  granted 
to  different  towns,  of  exemption  from 
tolls  on  rivers  and  at  markets,  those 
hghter  manacles  of  feudal  tjrranny;  or 
of  commercial  franchises ;  or  of  immuni- 
ty from  the  ordinary  jurisdictions;  or, 
lastly,  of  internal  self-regulation.  Thus 
the  original  charter  of  Henry  I.  to  the 
city  of  London^  concedes  to  the  citizens, 
in  addition  to  valuable  commercial  and 
fiscal  immunities,  the  right  of  choosing 
their  own  sheriff  and  justice,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  foreign  jurisdiction.^ 
These  grants,  however,  were  not  in  gen- 
eral so  extensive  till  the  reign  of  Jobn.|| 

*  Madox,  p.  12, 13.  f  Id.,  p.  21. 

X  I  have  read  somewhere  that  this  cnarter  was 
granted  in  1 101.  But  the  instrament  itself,  which 
18  only  preserved  by  an  Inspeximus  of  Edward  IV., 
does  not  contain  any  date.—Rymer,  t  l,  p.  11 
(edit.  1816).  Could  it  be  traced  so  hiffh,  the  cir- 
cumstance would  be  remarkable,  as  the  earliest 
charters  granted  by  Louis  VI.,  supposed  to  be  the 
father  of  these  institutions,  are  several  years  later. 

^  This  did  not,  however,  save  the  citizens  from 
fining  in  one  hundred  marks  to  the  king  for  this 
privilege;  — Mag.  Rot,  5  Steph.,  apud  Madox,  HisL 
Exchequer,  t.  xi.  I  do  not  know  that  the  charter 
of  Henry  I.  can  be  suspected  ;  but  Brad?,  in  his 
treatise  of  Boroughs  (p.  38,  edit.  1777),  does  not 
think  proper  once  to  mention  it ;  and  indeed  uses 
ma7\y  expressions  incompatible  with  its  existence. 

II  Diomefield,  Hist,  of  Norfolk,  vol.  ii.,  p.  16,  says 
that  Henry  I.  granted  the  same  privileges  by  char- 
ter to  Norwich  in  1122,  which  London  possessed. 
Yet  it  appears  that  the  king  named  the  port-reeve 
ornrovost;  but  Blomefieid  suggests  that  he  was 
probably  recommended  by  the  citizens,  the  office 
being  annuaL 


Before  that  time,  the  interior  arrange- 
ment of  towns  had  received  a  new  organ- 
ization.   In  the  Saxon  period  we  find  vol- 
untary associations,  soQietimes  religious 
sometimes  secular;  -in  some  cases  for 
mutual  defence  against  injury,  in  othen 
for  mutual  reUef  in  poverty.     These 
were  called  guilds,  from  the  Saxon  veib 
gildan,  to  pay  or  contribute,  and  exhibit- 
ed the  natural,  if  not  the  legal  character 
of  corporations.*  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, as  has  been  mentioned  above,  such 
voluntary  incorporations  of  the  burgess- 
es possessed  in  some  towns  either  landed 
property  of  their  own,  or  rights  of  supe- 
riority over  that  of  others.    An  internal 
elective  government  seems  to  have  been 
required  for  the  administration  of  a  com- 
mon revenue,  and  of  other  business  in- 
cident to  their  association.!    They  be- 


*  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  2^.  Hicks  has  eiTeii 
us  a  bond  of  fellowship  among  the  thanes  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, containing  severu  curious  ];wrticu\tn. 
A  composition  of  eight  pounds,  exclusive,  I  coo* 
ceive,  of  the  usual  weregild,  was  to  be  enforced 
from  the  slayer  of  anv  fellow.  If  a  fellow  (gilda) 
killed  a  man  of  1200  millings  weregild,  each  of  lbs 
society  was  to  contribute  half  a  marc ;  for  a  ceori, 
two  ore  (perhaps  ten  shilUngs) ;  for  a  Welshntao, 
one.  If,  however,  this  act  was  committed  vr»- 
tonly,  the  fellow  had  no  right  to  call  on  the  sods* 
ty  for  contribution.  If  one  fellow  killed  wotfaMi 
he  was  to  pay  the  legal  weregild  to  his  kindrnL 
and  also  eight  pounds  to  the  society.  Harsh  wofdi 
used  by  one  fellow  towards  another,  or  even  to> 
wards  a  stranger,  incurred  a  fine.  No  one  was  to 
eat  or  drink  in  the  company  of  one  who  bad  kiUed. 
his  brother  fellow,  unless  m  the  presence  of  tbe 
king,  bishop,  or  alderman  — Dissertatio  Kpistda^ 
ris,  p.  21. 

We  find  in  Wilkins's  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  p.  «5,a 
number  of  ordinances,  sworn  to  by  persons  both  of 
noble  and  ignoble  rank  (ge  eorliace  ge  ce«Tlisct)i 
and  confirmed  by  Kins  Athelatan.  These  art  ia 
the  nature  of  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  certaia 
societies  that  had  been  formed  for  the  preservaUtn 
of  public  order.  Their  remedy  was  ralner  violsnl : 
to  kill  and  seize  the  effects  of  all  who  should  nb 
any  member  of  the  association.  This  property* 
after  deducting  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen,  was 
to  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  given  to  the  ciini- 
inal*8  wife  if  not  an  accomplice,  the  other  shared 
between  the  king  and  the  society. 

In  another  fraternity  among  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  Exeter,  evenr  fellow  was  entitled  to  a  cootrtbo- 
tion  in  case  of'^  taking  a  journey,  or  if  bis  hoQH^ 
was  burnt.  Thus  the^  resembled  hi  some  d^ 
gr^  our  friendly  societies ;  and  display  an  inter- 
esting picture  of  manners,  which  has  mducednM 
to  insert  this  note,  though  not  greatly  to  the  pres- 
entpurpose.  See  more  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ^uiidi 
in  Turner's  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  102.  Societies  of 
the  same  kind,  for  purposes  of  religion,  charity  ^  at 
mutual  assistance,  rather  than  trade,  may  be  found 
afterward.— Blomefield's  Hist  of  Norfolk,  vol  iii.« 
p.  494. 

f  See  a  grant  fromTurstin,  archbishc^  of  York, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  to  tbe  burgesses  of  Beve^ 
ley,  that  tney  may  have  their  hanshus  (i.  e.  guild 
hall)  like  those  of  York,  et  ibi  sua  statnta  pertrao- 
tent  ad  honorem  Dei,  &c.— Rymer,  t.  l,  p.  10.  edit 
1816. 
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eame  more  namef  ous,  and  more  peculiar- 
ly commercial  after  that  era,  as  well  from 
the  increase  of  trade  as  through  imita- 
tion of  similar  fraternities  existing  in 
many  towns  of  France.    The  spirit  of 
monopoly  gave  strength  to  those  institu- 
tions, each  class  of  traders  forming  itself 
into  a  body,  in  order  to  exclude  compe- 
tition.   Thus  were  established  the  com- 
panies in  corporate  towns,  that  of  the 
Wearers  in  London  being  perhaps  the 
earliest;*   and  these  were  successively 
consolidated  and  sanctioned  by  charters 
from  the  crown.     In  towns  not  large 
enough  to  admit  of  distinct  companies, 
one  merchant  guild  comprehended  the 
traders  in  general,  or  the  chief  of  them ; 
and  this,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
downward,  became  the  subject  of  incor- 
porating charters.    The  management  of 
their  internal  concerns,  previously  to  any 
incorporation,  felf  naturally  enough  into  a 
sort  of  oligarchy,  which  the  tenour  of  the 
charter  generally  preserved.     Though 
the  immunities  might  be  very  extensive, 
the  powers  were  more  or  less  restrained 
to  a  smdl  number.     Except  in  a  few 
places,  the  right  of  choosinc  magistrates 
was  first  given  by  King  John ;  and  cer- 
tainly must  rather  be  ascribed  to  his  pov- 
erty than  to  any  enlarged   policy,  of 
which  he  was  utterly  incapable.f 

From  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
PngpetMj  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^®  thirteenth,  the  tra- 
oe  English  dcrs  of  England  became  more  and 
'*^"*  more  prosperous.  The  towns  on 
the  southern  coast  exported  tin  and  oth- 
er metals  in  exchange  for  the  wines  of 
France;  those  on  the  eastern  sent  com 
to  Norway;  the  Cinque-ports  bartered 
wool  against  the  stuffs  of  Flanders.^ 
Though  bearing  no  comparison  with  the 
cities  of  Italy  or  the  empire,  they  increas- 
ed sufficiently  to  acquire  importance  at 
home.  That  vigorous  prerogative  of  the 
Norman  monarchs,  which  kept  down  the 
feudal  aristocracy,  compensated  for  what- 
erer  inferiority  there  might  be  in  the 

g>pQlation  and  defensible  strength  of  the 
oglish  towns,  compared  with  those  on 
the  continent.  They  had  to  fear  no  pet- 
tr  oppressors,  no  local  hostility ;  and  if 
they  could  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the 
crown,  were  secure  from  all  other  griev- 
ances. London,  far  above  the 
rest,  our  ancient  and  noble  capital, 
might,  even  in  those  early  times,  be  just- 
ly termed  a  member  of  the  political  sys- 

*  Madoz,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  189. 

A  few  of  an  earlier  date  may 


lil 


t  Idem,  passim. 
b*  fouTKl  in  the  new  edition  of  Rrmer. 

t  Ljtileton's  HisL  of  Henry  11.,  vol.  il,  p.  im 
Macunerson's  Annals  of  Couunerce,  vol  i.,  p.  331. 


tem.  This  great  city,  so  admirably  situa- 
ted, was  rich  and  populous  long  before 
the  conquest.  Bede,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century,  speaks  of  London  as 
a  great  market,  wmch  traders  frequented 
by  land  and  sea.*  It  paid  J^15,000  out 
of  jC82,000,  raised  by  Canute  upon  the 
kingdom.!  If  we  believe  Roger  Hovo- 
den,  the  citizens  of  London,  on  the  death 
of  Ethelted  II.,  joined  with  part  of  the 
nobility  in  raising  Edmund  Ironside  to 
the  throne.l  Harold  1.,  according  to  bet- 
ter authority,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and 
William  of  Malmsbury,  was  elected  by 
their  concurrence.^  Descending  to  later 
history,  we  find  them  active  in  tlie  civil 
war  of  Stephen  and  Matilda.  The  fa- 
mous Bishop  of  Winchester  tells  the  Lon- 
doners that  they  are  almost  accounted  as 
noblemen  on  account  of  the  greatness  of 
their  city ;  into  the  community  of  which 
it  appears  that  some  barons  had  been  re- 
ceived.) Indeed  the  citizens  themselves, 
or  at  least  the  principal  of  them,  were 
called  barons.  It  was  certainly  by  far 
the  greatest  city  in  England.  There  have 
been  different  estimates  of  its  population, 
some  of  which  are  extravagant ;  but  I 
think  it  could  hardly  have  contained  less 
than  thirty  or.  forty  thousand  souls  with- 
in its  walls ;  and  the  suburbs  were  very 
populous.^    These  numbers,  the  enjoy- 


'  Macpherson,  p.  245. 


t  Id.,  p.  282. 


%  Gives  Lundinenses,  et  pars  nobilium,  qui  ea 
tempore  consistebant  Lundonia),  Clitonem  Ead 
mundum  ananimi  consensu  in  legem  )evavere,  p. 
249. 

(f  Chron.  Saxon.,  p.  154.  Malmsbnry,  p.  76 
He  says  the  people  of  London  were  become  al- 
most barbarians  through  their  intercourse  with  th# 
Danes ;  propter  frequentem  convictum. 

II  Londinenses,  qui  sunt  quasi  optimates  pro 
magnitudine  civitatis  in  An^liil — Malmst}.,  p.  189. 
Thus  too  Matthew  Pans :  cives  Londinenses,  quo» 
ropter  civitatis  dignitatem  et  civium  antiquam 
ibertatem  Barones  consuevimus  appellare,  p.  744; 
and  in  another  place :  lotius  civitatis  cives,  quos 
barones  vocant,  p.  835.  Spelman  says  that  the 
magistrates  of  several  other  towns  were  called  bar 
ons. — Glossary,  Barones  de  London. 

5*  Drake,  the  historian  of  York,  maintsins  that 
London  was  less  populous  about  the  time  uf  the 
conquest  than  thatcity;^and  quotes  Hardynge,  a 
writer  of  Henry  V.'s  age'  to  prove  that  the  interi- 
or part  of  the  former  was  not  closely  built. — Ebo- 
racum,  p.  91.  York  however  does  not  sppear  to 
have  contained  more  than  10,OOG  inhabitants  at 
the  accession  of  the  Conqueror;  .nd  the  verj'  ex- 
aggerations as  to  the  populous*  -s  of  Londoc 
prove  that  it  must  have  lar  excei-ced  that  number. 
Fiu-Stephen,  the   contemporary   biographer  of 


tells  us  of  80,000  men  capab.t 
where  no 


Thomas  Becket 

of  bearing  arms  within  its  precincts 

ever  his  translator.  Pegge,  suspects  a  mistake  of 

the  MS.  in  the  numerals.    And  this,  with  simi« 

lar  hyperboles,  so  imposed  on  the  judicious  mind 

of  Lord  Lyttleton,  that,  finding  in  Peter  of  Blois 

the  inhabitants  of  London  reckoned  at  quadragin 

tamillia  he  has  actually  proposed  to  read  quadrin 
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ment  of  privileges,  and  the  consciousness 
of  streni^th,  inuised  a  free  and  even  mu- 
tinous spirit  into  their  conduct*  The 
Londoners  were  always  on  the  harons^ 
side  in  their  contests  with  the  crown. 
They  bore  a  part  in  deposing  William 
Longchamp,  the  chancellor  and  justici- 
ary of  Richard  I.f  They  were  distin- 
guished in  the  great  struggle  for  Magna 
Charta ;  the  privileges  of  their  city  are 
expressly  confirmed  m  it ;  and  the  Mayor 
of  London  was  one  of  the  twenty-five 
barons  to  whom  the  maintenance  of  its 
pix) visions  was  delegated.  In  the  subse- 
quent reign,  the  citizens  of  London  were 
regarded  with  much  dislike  and  jealousy 
by  the  court,  and  sometimes  suffered 
pretty  severely  by  its  hands,  especially 
after  the  battle  of  Evesham.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  Lon- 
don in  these  seasons  of  disturbance,  we 
do  not  perceive  that  it  was  distinguish- 
ed from  the  most  insignificant  town  by 
greater  participation  in  national  councils. 
Rich,  powerful,  honourable,  and  high- 
spirited  as  its  citizens  had  become,  it  was 
very  long  before  they  found  a  regular 
place  in  parliament.  The  prerogative  of 
imposing  tallaffes  at  pleasure,  unsparing- 
ly exercised  by  Henry  III.  even  over 
London,^  left  the  crown  no  inducement 

ffenta.— Hist.  Henry  11^  vol.  iv.,  ad  finem.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  condition  of 
agriculture  and  internal  comnranication  would  not 
have  allowed  half  that  number  to  subsist. 

The  subsidy-roll  of  1.377,  published  in  the 
Archcoloffia,  vol.  vii.,  would  lead  to  a  conclusion 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  London  did  not  even 
then  exceed  35,000.  If  this  be  true,  they  could 
not  have  amounted  probably  to  so  great  a  num- 
ber two  or  three  centuries  earlier. 

*  This  seditious,  or  at  least  refractory  character 
of  the  Londoners,  was  displayed  in  the  tumult 
headed  by  William  Longbeard  in  the  time  of  Rich- 
ard I.,  and  that  under  Constantine  in  1222,  the  pa- 
triarchs of  a  long  line  of  city  demagogues.— Hove- 
den,  p.  705.    M.  Paris,  p.  154. 

t  Hoveden's  expressions  are  very  precise,  and 
show  that  the  share  taken  by  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don (probably  the  mayor  and  aldermen)  in  this 
measure  was  no  tumultuary  acclamation,  but  a  de- 
liberate concurrence  with  the  nobility.  Comes 
Johannes,  et  fere  omnes.episcopi,  et  comites  An- 
gliie  e&demdie  intraverunt  Lonaonias ;  et  in  cras- 
tino  predictus  Johannes  frater  regis,  et  archiepis- 
copus  Rothomagensis,  et  o.-nnes  episcopi,  et  comi- 
tes, et  barones,  et  cives  Londonienses  cum  illis 
tonvenerunt  in  atrio  ecclesias  S.  Pauli.  .  .  .  Pla- 
cuii  ergo  Johanni  fratri  regis,  et  omnibus  episco- 
pis,  et  comitibus,  et  baronibu4  regni,  et  civibus 
Loiidoniarum,  quod  cancellarius  iHe  deponeretur, 
et  depoeuerunt  eum,  &c.,  p  701. 

t  The  reader  may  consult,  for  a  more  full  ac- 
count of  the  English  towns  before  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  Lyttleton*8  History  of  Hen- 
ry II.,  vol.  ii.,  p  174 ;  and  Macpher»->n*s  Annals 
m  Commerce. 

^  Frequent  proofs  of  this  may  be  forcd  in  Ma- 
woz.  Hist.  M  exchequer  c.  17,  as  wel'  as  in  Matt. 


to  summon  the  inhalntants  of  cities  vaU 
boroughs.  As  these  indeed  were  dailjf 
growing  more  considerable,  they  wete 
certain,  in  a  monarchy  so  limited  as  that 
of  England  became  in  the  thirteenth  cen^ 
tury,  of  attaining  sooner  or  later  thi» 
emment  privilege.  Although,  therefore, 
the  object  of  Simon  de  Montfort  in  c$S^ 
ing  them  to  his  parliament  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Lewes  was  merely  to  strengthen 
his  own  faction,  which  prevailed  among 
the  commonalty,  yet  their  permanent 
admission  into  the  legislature  may  be  as- 
cribed to  a  more  general  cause.  For 
otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the 
innovation  of  a  usurper  should  have 
been  drawn  into  precedent,  though  it 
might  perhaps  accelerate  what  the  coarse 
of  affairs  was  gradually  preparing. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  earliest  writs 
of  summons  to  cities  And  bor-  Firtt  n» 
oughs  of  which  we  can-prove  the  JJ^^f 
existence,  are  those  of  Simon  ^unvn^*, 
de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  in49iiiii 
bearing  date  the  12th  of  December,  1264, 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  Henry  HI.* 
After  a  long  controversy,  almost  all 
judicious  inquirers  seem  to  have  acqui- 
esced in  admitting  this  origin  of  popular 
representation.!  The  argument  may  be 
very  concisely  stated.  We  find  from  in- 
numerable records  that  the  king  imposed 
tallages  upon  his  demesne  towns  at  dis 
cretion.t  No  public  instrument  previous 


Paris,  who  laments  it  with  indignation.  Civet 
Londinenses,  contra  consuetudinem  et  liberUtem 
civitatis,  quasi  servi  ultima  conditionis,  doq  sub 
nomine  aut  tituio  liberi  adjutorii,8ed  tallagii,  qnod 
multum  608  angebat,  regi,  licet  inviti  et  reoiteDtsi, 
numerare  sunt  coacti,  |).  492.  Heu  ubi  est  Loodi* 
nensis,  toties  empta,  toties  concessa,  toties  scripta, 
toties  jorata  libertas !  &c.  p.  657.  The  king  sods* 
times  suspended  their  market,  that  is,  1  soppois, 
their  right  of  toll,  till  his  demands  were  paicl. 

*  These  writs  are  not  extant,  having  peihapi 
never  been  returned ;  and  consequently  we  cannot 
tell  to  what  particular  places  they  were  addreswi 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  assembly  was  intend* 
ed  to  be  numerous,  for  the  entry  nins :  scribitttf 
civibus  Ebor,  civibus  Lincoln,  et  ca^teris  borgii 
AngliaB.  It  is  singular  that  no  mention  is  made  d 
London,  which  must  have  had  some  special  som* 
mons.— Rvmer,  t  i.,  p.  803.  Dugdale,  Summoni 
tiones  ad  f'arliamentam,  p.  1. 

t  It  would  ill  repa^  any  reader's  diligence  to 
wa<le  through  the  vapid  and  diluted  pages  of  TJ^ 
rell ;  but  whoever  would  know  what  can  be  best 
pleadfKi  for  a  higher  antiquity  of  our  present  par- 
liamentary constitution,  mav  have  recourse  to  Hodr 
on  Convocations,  and  Lord  Lyttleion'a  History  or 
Henry  II.,  vol.  il,  p.  276,  and  vol.  iv..  p.  79~IM. 
I  do  not  conceive  it  possible  to  argue  the  questica 
more  ingeniously  than  has  been  done  by  the  nobk 
writer  lastouoted.  Whitelocke,  in  his  comroentaiy 
on  the  parliamentary  writ,  has  treated  it  t« 
much  at  length,  but  with  no  critical  dierrimJM 
tion. 

t  Madoz,  Hist  of  EicheooOT;  e.  17 
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lo  die  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.  names 
the  citizens  and  burgesses  as  constitn^ 
ent  parts  of  parliament;  though  prelates, 
barons,  knights,  and  sometimes  freehold- 
ers, are  enumerated  ;*  while,  since  the 
undoubted  admission  of  the  commons, 
they  are  almost  inTariably  mentioned. 
No  historian  speaks  of  representatives 
appearing  for  the  people,  or  uses  the 
word  citizen  or  burgess  in  describing 
those  present  in  parliament.  Such  con- 
vincing, though  negative  evidence  is  not 
to  be  invalidated  by  some  general  ^  and 
ambiguous  phrases,  whether  m  writs  and 
recoil  or  m  historians.f  Those  monk- 
ish annalists  are  poor  authorities  upon 
any  point  where  their  language  is  to  be 
deucately  measured.    But  it  is   hardly 

e>S8ible,  that  writing  circumstantially,  as 
oger  de  Hoveden  and  Matthew  Paris 
sometimes  did,  cofl|eming  proceedings  in 
parliament,  they  comd  have  failed  to  men- 
tion the  commons  in  unequivocal  expres- 
sions, if  any  representatives  frofti  that 
order  had  actually  formed  a  part  of  the 
assembly. 

Two  authorities,  however,  which  had 

In  Avour  oC  greater  antiquity  than  we  have 
an  airiier  assigned  to  the  representation 
****•  of  the  commons,  are  deserving 

of  particular  consideration ;  the  cases  of 
St  Albans  and  Barnstaple.  The  burgess- 
aJ  AiK-„-  €8  of  St.  Albans  complained  to 
the  council,  m  the  eighth  year 
of  Edward  II.,  that,  although  they  held 
of  the  king  in  capite,  and  ought  to  at- 
tend his  parliaments  whenever  they  are 
summoned,  by  two  of  their  number,  in- 
stead of  all  other  services,  as  had  been 
their  custom  in  all  past  times,  which  ser- 
vices the  said  burgesses  and  their  prede- 
cessors had  performed  as  well  m  the 
tiroe  of  the  late  King  Edward  and  his  an- 
cestors, as  in  that  of  the  present  king 
until  the  parliament  now  sitting,  the 
names  of  their  deputies  having  been  con- 
stantly enrolled  in  chancery,  yet  the 
nheriff  of  Hertfordshire,  at  the  instigation 

*  The  onlv  apparent  excepHon  to  this  i»  in  the 
latter  adHr<»J*«pd  to  the  pope  by  the  parliament  of 
1246.  ihp  sniiitation  of  whkh  runs  thus  :  BHrones. 
prwieres. «!  nrngnaten,  nc  nobilcs  portuwn  maris  hob- 
hatorea^  necnnn  et  clems  Pt  populus  universus,  i»a- 
totem.— Matt.  Paris,  p.  696.  It  is  pWi'n,  I  think. 
frncn  these  words,  that  some  of  the  rhief  mhabi 
tarns  of  the  Cinque-poris,  at  th«t  time  very  flourish- 
haf  towns,  wen*  present  m  this  parliameoi.  Rut 
•Aether  they  snt  ss  representotives.  or  hy  a  pecu- 
l  «r  writ  of  summons  is  not  so  evident ;  and  the 
latter  may  be  the  more  pnjbable  hypothesis  of  the 

t  Thus  Matthew  Paris  tells  ns,  that  m  1247,  the 
nrhole  kingd«im.  recni  totina  universitaa,  repaired 
to  a  oariwineiit  oC  Heiinr  Uf ..  p.  967. 


of  the  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  had  neglected 
to  cause  an  election  and  return  to  be 
made ;  and  prayed  remedy.  To  this  pe- 
tition it  was  answered,  "  Let  the  rolls  of 
chancery  be  examined,  that  it  may  ap- 
pear whether  the  said  burgesses  were  ao> 
customed  to  come  to  parliament  or  not. 
in  the  time  of  the  king*s  ancestors ;  ana 
letri^t  be  done  to  them,  vocatis  evocan- 
dis,  si  necesse  fuerit.^'  I  do  not  trans- 
late these  words,  concerning  the  sense 
of  which  there  has  been  some  dispute, 
though  not  apparently  very  material  to 
the  principal  subject.* 

This  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  most 
plausible  testimony  for  the  early  repre- 
sentation of  boroughs.  The  burgesses 
of  St.  Albans  claim  a  prescriptive  right 
from  the  usage  of  all  past  times,  and 
more  especially  those  of  the  late  Edward 
and  his  ancestors.  Could  this  be  alle- 
ged, it  has  been  said,  of  a  privilege  at  the 
utmost  of  fifty  years'  standing,  once 
granted  by  a  usurper,  in  the  days  of  the 
late  kmg's  father,  and  afterward  discon- 
tinued till  about  twenty  years  before  the 
date  of  their  petition,  according  to  those 
who  refer  the  regular  appearance  of  the 
commons  in  parliament  to  the  twenty- 
third  of  Edward  I. !  Brady,  who  obvi- 
ously felt  the  strength  of  this  authority, 
has  shown  little  of  his  usual  ardour  and 
acuteness  in  repelling  it.  It  was  observ- 
ed, however,  by  Madox,  that  the  petition 
of  St.  Albans  contains  two  very  singular 
allegations :  it  asserts  that  the  town  was 
prt  of  the  king's  demesne,  whereas  it 
had  invariably  belonged  to  the  adjoining 
abbey;  and  that  its  burgesses  held  by 
the  tenure  of  attending  parliament,  in- 
stead of  all  other  services,  contrary  to 
all  analogy,  and  without  parallel  in  the 
condition  of  any  tenant  in  capite  through- 
out the  kingdom.  "  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,"  says  Hume,  "  that  a  petition 
which  advances  two  falsehoods  should 
contain  one  historical  mistake,  which  in- 
deed amounts  only  to  an  inaccurate  ex- 
pression." But  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  we  cannot  so  easily  set  aside  the 
whole  authority  of  this  record.  For 
whatever  assurance  the  people  of  St 
Albans  might  show  in  asserting  what  was 
untrue,  the  king's  council  must  have 
been  aware  how  recently  the  deputies 
of  any  towns  had  been  admitted  into 
parliament.  If  the  lawful  birth  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  in  1295,  as  is 
maintained  by  Brady  and  his  disciples,  is 
it  conceivable  that,  in  1315,  the  council 
would  have  received  a  petition,  claiming 
the  elective  franchise  by  prescription, 

»  Brady's  Introd.  to  Hiat  of  England,  p.  88 
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tnd  hare  referred  to  the  rolls  of  chance- 
ry to  inquire  whether  this  had  been  used 
in  the  days  of  the  king's  progenitors  1  I 
confess  that  I  see  no  answer  which  can 
easily  be  given  to  this  objection  by  such 
as  adopt  the  latest  epoch  of  borough  rep- 
resentation, namely,  the  parliament  of 
83  E.  I.  But  they  are  by  no  means 
equally  conclusive  against  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  communities  of  cities  and 
towns,  having  been  first  introduced  into 
the  legislature  during  Leicester's  usurpa- 
tion, in  the  forty-mnth  year  of  Henry 
III.,  were  summoned,  not  perhaps  uni- 
formly, but  without  any  long  intermis- 
sion, to  succeeding  parliaments.  There 
is  a  strong  presumption,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  a  contemporary  historian,  that 
they  sat  in  the  parliament  of  1269,  four 
-ears  after  that  convened  by  Leicester.* 
t  IS  more  unequivocally  stated  by  anoth- 
er amialist,  that  they  were  present  in  the 
first  parliament  of  Edward  I.,  held  in 
1271.t  Nor  does  a  similar  inference 
want  some  degree  of  support  from  the 
preambles  of  the  statute  of  Marlebridge 
m  61  H.  III.,  of  Westminster  I.,  in  the 
third,  and  of  Glocester,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Edward  1.%  And  the  writs  are 
extant  which  summon  every  city,  bor- 
ough, and  market  town  to  send  two  dep- 
uties to  a  council  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
his  reign.  I  call  this  a  council,  for  it 
undoubtedly  was  not  a  parliament.  The 
sherifiis  were  directed  to  summon  per- 
sonally all  who  held  more  than  twenty 
pounds  a  year  of  the  crown,  as  well  as 
four  knights  for  each  county  invested 
with  full  powers  to  act  for  the  commons 
thereof.  The  knights  and  burgesses 
thus  chosen,  as  well  as  the  clergy  within 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  met  at 
Northampton ;  those  within  the  province 
of  York,  at  that  city.    And  neither  as- 

*  Convocatis  universis  Anglm  prelatis  et  mng- 
natibus,  necnon  cunctarum  regni  sui  cintatum  et 
Uur^ram  potent ioribus.—Wikes,  in  Oale,  xv. 
Scnptores,  t.  ii.,  p.  H8.  I  am  indebted  to  Hody  on 
Convocations  for  this  reference,  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  most  of  our  constitutional  writers. 

t  Hoc  anno  ....  conrenerunt  archiepiscopi, 
episcopi,  comites  et  barones,  abbates  et  priores, 
et  de  quolibet  comitatu  quatuor  milites,  et  de 
quAiibet  civitate  quatuor.— A  nnales  WavcTleien- 
ses  in  Gale,  t.  ii.,  p.  227.  I  was  led  to  this  pas- 
sage by  Atterbury.  Rights  of  Convocations,  p. 
310,  where  some  other  authorities,  less  unoues- 
tionabie,  are  adduced  for  the  same  purpose.  Both 
this  assembly,  and  that  mentioned  by  Wikee  in 
1269,  were  certainty  parliaments,  and  acted  as 
luch,  particularly  tne  former,  though  summoned 
for  purposes  not  strictly  parliamentary. 

X  The  statute  of  Marlebridge  is  said  to  be  made 
convocatis  discretioribus,  tarn  majoribus  quam  mi- 
Boribus;  that  of  Westminster  primer,  par  aon 
\  et  par  TenentemenU  det  archievesquat, 


semMy  was  opened  by  the  king.*  Thii 
anomalous  convention  was  nevertbelett 
one  means  of  establishing  the  represent- 
ative system,  and,  to  an  inquirer  (m 
from  technical  prejudice,  is  httle  Ibm 
important  than  a  regular  parliament 
Nor  have  we  long  to  look  even  for  this. 
In  the  same  year,  about  eight  months 
after  the  councils  at  Northampton  and 
York,  writs  were  issued  sununoning  to  a 
parliament  at  Shrewsbury  two  citiaena 
from  London,  and  as  many  from  each  of 
twenty  other  considereble  towns-f  It  i» 
a  slight  cavil  to  object  that  these  were 
not  directed  as  usual  to  the  sheriff  of 
each  county,  but  to  the  magistrates  of 
each  place.  Though  a  very  imperfect, 
this  was  a  regular  and  unequivocal  rep- 
resentation of  the  commons  in  pailia- 
meut.  But  their  attendance  seems  to 
have  intermitted  fron^his  time  to  tbe 
twenty-third  year  of  Award's  reign. 

Those  to  whom  the  petition  of  St  Al- 
bans it  not  satisfactory,  will  Banwtpie. 
hardly  yield  their  conviction  to 
that  of  Barnstaple.  This  town  setfom 
in  the  eighteenth  of  Edward  IIIm  that, 
among  other  franchises  granted  to  them 
by  a  charter  of  Athelstan,  they  had  ever 
since  exercised  the  right  of  sending  two 
burgesses  to  parliament.  The  said  char- 
ter indeed  was  unfortunately  mislaid, 
and  the  prayer  of  their  petition  was  to 
obtain  one  of  the  like  import  in  its  steao. 
Barnstaple,  it  must  be  observed,  w^ 
town  belonging  to  Lord  Audley,  and  nd 
actually  returned  members  ever  since 
the  twenty-third  of  Edward  I.  Upon  to 
inquisition  directed .  by  the  king  to  w 
made  into  the  truth  of  these  allegatioi^ 
it  was  found  that  "  the  burgesses  of  the 
said  town  were  wont  to  send  two  bur- 
gesses to  parliament  for  the  coinniond- 

evesques,  abbes,  priors,  conntes,  barons,  et  to«*l* 
comminalty  de  la  terre  illonques  snnmiones.  Tat 
statute  of  Glocester  runs,  appelles  les  plus  m 
eretes  de  son  royaume,  auxibien  des  granaes  cam 
des  meinders.  These  preambles  seem  to  bats 
satisfied  Mr.  Prynne  thst  the  commons  were  tbia 
represented,  though  the  writs  are  wanting;  mw 
certainly  no  one  could  be  less  disposed  to  ex^ 
genie  their  antiquity.— 2d  Register,  p.  30. 

♦  Bradv's  Hist  of  England,  vol.  li.,  Appenda 
Carte,  vol.  ii.,  p.  257. 

t  This  is  commonly  denominated  the  pariii- 
ment  of  Acton  Bumell ;  the  clergy  and  commoM 
having  sat  in  that  town,  while  U»e  barons  pasted 
judgment  upon  David,  prince  of  Wales,  aj 
Shrewsbury.  The  towns  which  were  bonoorea 
with  the  privilege  of  representation,  t  sd  may  c»- 
seqoently  be  suppoaoil  to  have  been  at  <h»yjjp 
•the  most  considerable  in  England,  were  Ym 
Carlisle,  Scarborough,  Nottingham,  Grimsbf^XW* 
cob,  Northampton,  Lynn,  Yannowth,  CoJcheanr. 
Norwich,  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  Woreaster.  IM»^ 
ford,  Bristol,  Canterbury,  WinchMtcr.  wad  h» 
t«r.— Rymer,  t  ii^  p.  847. 
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ty  of  the  borough  ;**  but  nothing  appeared 
as  to  the  pretended  charter  of  Athelstan, 
or  the  liberties  which  it  was  alleged  to 
contain.  The  burgesses,  dissatisfied  with 
this  inquest,  prev^ed  that  another  should 
be  taken,  which  certainly  answered  bet- 
ter their  wishes.  The  second  jury  found 
that  Barnstaple  was  a  free  borough  from 
time  immemorial ;  that  the  burgesses  had 
enjoyed  under  a  charter  of  Athelstan, 
which  had  been  casually  lost,  certain 
franchises  by  them  enumerated,  and  par- 
ticularly that  they  should  send  two  bur- 
gesses to  parliament ;  and  that  it  would 
not  be  to  the  king's  prejudice,  if  he 
should  grant  them   a  fresh  charter  in 


in  the  second  of  Henry  Y.,  which  will  be 
quoted  hereafter,  they  affirm  that  "  the 
commune  of  the  land  is,  and  ever  has 
been,  a  member  of  parliament."*  And 
the  consenting  suffrage  of  our  older  law- 
books must  be  placed  in  the  same  scale. 
The  first  gainsayers,  I  think,  were  Cam- 
den and  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  who,  upon 
probing  the  antiquities  of  our  constitu* 
tion  somewhat  more  exactly  than  their 
predecessors,  declared  that  they  could 
find  no  signs  of  the  commons  in  parlia- 
ment till  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  UI. 
Prjmne,  some  years  afterward,  with 
much  vigour  and  learning,  maintained 

^ ^ .„   the  same  argument,  and  Brady  completed 

terms  equally  ample  with  that  of  his   the  victory.     But  the  current  doctnne  of 


predecessor  Athelstan.  But  the  follow- 
mg  year  we  have  another  writ  and  an- 
other inquest,  the  former  reciting  that 
the  second  retimi  had  been  unduly  and 
fraudulently  miiiB;  and  the  latter  ex- 
pressly contradicting  the  previous  in- 
juest  in  many  points,  and  especially  find- 
mg  no  prooi  of  Athelstan^s  supposed 
charter.  Comparing  the  various  parts 
of  this  business,  we  shall  probably  be  in- 
duced to  agree  with  Willis,  that  it  was 
but  an  attempt  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Barnstaple  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  lord.  For  the 
right  of  returning  burgesses,  though  it  is 
the  main  point  of  our  inquiries,  was  by 
no  means  the  most  prominent  part  of 
Jheir  petition,  which  rather  went  to  es- 
tablish some  civil  privileges  of  devising 
their  tenements  and  electing  their  own 
mayor.  The  first  and  fairest  return  finds 
only  that  they  were  accustomed  to  send 
members  to  parliament,  which  a  usage 
of  fifty  years  (from  23  E.  1.  to  18  E.  HI.) 
was  fully  sufficient  to  establish,  without 
Bearching  into  more  remote  antiquity.* 

It  has,  however,  probably  occurred  to 
the  reader  of  these  two  cases,  St.  Albans 
and  Barnstaple,  that  the  representation 
of  the  commons  in  parliament  was  not 
treated  as  a  novehy,  even  in  times  little 
posterior  to  those  in  which  we  have  been 
supposing  it  to  have  originated.  In  this 
consists,  I  think,  the  sole  strength  of  the 
opposite  argument.  An  act  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Richard  II.  declares,  that  if  any 
sheriff  shall  leave  out  of  his  returns  any 
cities  or  boroughs  which  be  bound,  and 
tJf  old  time  were  wont  to  come  to  the 
pariiament,  he  shall  be  punished  as  was 
accwtomed  to  be  -done  in  the  like  case 
in  time  past.!  In  the  memorable  assert 
lion  of  legislative  right  by  the  commons 


Westminster  Hall,  and  still  more  of  the 
two  chambers  of  parliament,  was  cer- 
tainljr  much  against  these  antiquaries; 
and  it  passed  at  one  time  for  a  surrender 
of  popular  principles,  and  almost  a  breach 
of  privilege,  to  dispute  the  lineal  descent 
of  the  house  of  commons  from  the  vrit- 
tenagemot.f 

The  true  ground  of  these  pretensions 
to  antiquity  was  a  very  well  founded  per- 
suasion, that  no  other  argument  would 
be  so  conclusive  to  ordinary  minds,  or  cut 
short  so  effectually  all  encroachments  of 
the  prerogative.  The  populace  of  every 
country,  but  none  so  much  as  the  Eng- 
lish, easily  grasp  the  notion  of  right, 
meaning  thereby  something  positive  and 
definite ;  while  the  maxims  of  expediency 
or  theoretical   reasoning  pa&s  slightly 


*  Willis.  Notttia  ParlianMnUria,  toL  ii.,  p.  312. 
ti>ytt]eton*8  Hist,  of  Hen.  11.,  toI.  it.,  p.  89. 
t  5RicU.,ftat.8,e.iT. 
Aa 


•  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  82. 

t  Though  such  an  argument  woukl  not  be  eon- 
closive,  it  might  afford  some  ground  for  heaitation 
if  the  rojral  burghs  of  Scotland  were  actually  rep- 
resented in  their  parUanient  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tuij  before  the  date  assigned  to  the  first  represeQ 
tatioK  of  Eoglish  towns.  Lord  Hailes  conclude 
from  a  passage  in  Fordun,  **  that,  as  eariy  as  1211, 
burgesses  gave  suit  and  presence  in  the  great 
council  of  the  king's  vassals ;  though  the  contrary 
has  been  asserted  with  much  confidence  by  various 
authors.** — Annals  of  Scotland.  voL  i,  p.  139.  For- 
dun's  words,  however,  so  &r  mm  importing  that 
thev  formed  a  member  of  the  legislature,  which 
perhaps  Lord  Hailes  did  not  mean  by  the  quaint 
expression  **  ga<^  suit  and  presence,"  do  not  ap- 
pear to  me  conclusive  to  prove  that  thev  were  ac- 
tually present'  Hoc  anno  Rex  Scotia  WiUehnut 
mag[num  tenuit  consilium.  Ubi,  oettto  ab  opti- 
matibus  auxiJio,  promiserunt  se  osturoe  decern 
mille  marcas ;  prseter  burgenses  regni,qni  sex  mil« 
lia  promisenint.  Those  who  know  the  brief  and 
incorrect  style  of  chronicles  wiU  not  think  it  un 
likely  that  the  offer  of  6000  marks  by  the  borgessee 
was  not  made  in  parliament,  but  in  consequence 
of  separate  requisitions  from  the  crown.  Pink- 
erton  is  of  opinion,  that  the  magistrates  of  royal 
burghs  might  upon  this,  and  perhaps  other  otcth 
sioiis,  have  attended  %t  the  bar  of  pariiament  with 
their  offers  uf  mone}  But  the  deputies  ot  towus 
do  not  appear  as  a  pert  of  pariiament  *''il  1330.— 
Hist  of  Scotland,  voL  i.,  p.  358,  371 
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over  their  mmds.  Happy  indeed  for 
England  that  it  is  go !  But  we  have  here 
to  do  with  the  fact  alone.  And  it  may 
be  observed,  that  several  pious  frauds 
were  practised,  to  exalt  the  antiquity  of 
our  constitutional  liberties.  These  be- 
gan, perhaps,  very  early,  when  the  ima- 
ginary laws  of  Edwani  the  Confessor 
were  so  earnestly  demanded.  They 
^ere  carried  farther  under  Edward  I.  and 
his  successors,  when  the  fable  of  privi- 
leges granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  the 
men  of  Kent  was  devised ;  when  Andrew 
Horn  filled  his  Mirror  of  Justices  with 
fictitious  tales  of  Alfred ;  and,  above  all, 
when  the  ^'method  of  holding  parlia- 
ments in  the  time  of  Ethelred"  was  fab- 
ricated, about  the  end  of  Richard  II. 's 
reign ;  an  imposture  which  was  not  too 
gross  to  deceive  Sir  Edward  Coke. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  answer- 
^  of  *"?  ^^®  Question,  why  the  dep- 
Mmmoninc  uues  of  Doroughs  were  finally 
eputiea  and  permanently  ingrafted  unon 
^^''  parliament  by  Edward  L*  The 
government  was  becoming  con- 
stantly more  attentive  to  the  wealth  that 
commerce  brought  into  the  kingdom,  and 
the  towns  were  becoming  more  flourish- 
ing and  more  independent.  But,  chiefly, 
there  was  a  much  stronger  spirit  of  gen- 
eral liberty,  and  a  greater  discontent  at 
violent  acts  of  prerogative,  from  the  era 
of  Ma^a  Charta ;  aner  which  authentic 
recognition  of  free  principles,  many  acts, 
which  had  seemed  before  but  the  regular 
exercise  of  auUiority,  were  looked  upon 
as  infringements  of  the  subject's  right. 
Among  these  the  custom  of  setting  tal- 
lages at  discretion  would  naturally  ap- 
pear the  most  intolerable ;  and  men  were 
unwilling  to  remember  that  the  burgesses, 
who  paid  them  were  indebted  for  *the^ 
rest  of  their  possessions  to  the  bounty  of 
the  crown.  In  Edward  I.'s  reign,  even 
before  the  ereat  act  of  confirmation  of 
the  charters  nad  rendered  art)itrary  impo- 
sitions absolutely  unconstitutional,  they 
might  perhaps  excite  louder  murmurs 

*  These  expressions  eannot  appear  too  stroag. 
But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  to  the  parliament 
of  16  Edward  III.,  the  write  appear  to  iiaTO  sum- 
moned  none  of  the  towns,  but  only  the  counties.— 
Willis,  Notit.  Parliament.,  vol.  i.,  Preface,  p.  13. 
Prynne*s  Register,  3d  part,  n.  144.  Yet  the  citi- 
sens  and  burgesses  are  once,  out  only  once,  named 
•s  present  in  the  parlismentftij  roll ;  And  there  is, 
in  general,  a  chasm  in  place  of  their  names,  where 
the  different  ranks  present  are  enumerated. — Rot 
Pari,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  146.'  A  subsidy  was  granted  at 
this  parliament ;  so  that,  if  the  citizens  and  bur 
gesses  were  really  not  summoned,  it  is  by  far  the 
nost  yiolent  stretch  of  power  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  UL  But  I  know  of  no  coUateral  eridenee 
o  Uiuetrate  or  di^rov«  it 


than   a  discreet   adnunistration  would 
risk.    Though  the  necessities  of  the  king, 
therefore,  and  his  impenous  temper,  oflea 
led  him  to  this  course,*  it  was  a  mote 
prudent  counsel  to  try  the  willingness 
of  his  people  before  he  forced  their  re 
luctance.     And  the  success  of  hu  in- 
novation  rendered   it  worth  repetition. 
Whether  it  were  from  the  complacency 
of  the  commons  at  being  thus  admittd 
among  the  peers  of  the  reahn,  or  from  a 
persuasion  that  the  king  would  take  their 
money  if  they  refused  it,  or  from  inabil- 
ity to  withstand  the  plausible  reasons  of 
his  ministers^  or  from  the  private  influ- 
ence to  which  the  leaders  of  every  pop- 
ular assembly  have  been  accessible,  much 
more  was  granted  in  subsidies  after  the 
representation  of  the  towns  commencett, 
than  had  ever  been  extorted  in  tallages. 
To  grant  money  wa§   therefore  the 
main  object  of  their  moMng ;  and  if  the 
exigencies  of  the  administration  (ioiM 
have  be^  relieved  without  subsidies,  the 
citizens  and  burgesses  might  still  have 
sat  at  home,  and  obeyed  the  laws  which 
a  council  of  prelates  and  barons  enacted 
for  their  government.    But  it  is  a  difficuh 
Question,  whether  the  king  and  the  peers 
designed  to  make  room  for  them,  as  it 
were,  in  legislation;  and   whether  the 
power  of  the  purse  drew  after  it  immedi 
ately,  or  only  by  degrees,  those  indispen* 
sable  rights  of  consenting  to  laws  which 
they  now  possess.    There  are  no  suffi- 
cient means  of  solving  this  doubt  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.    The  writ  in  22  E. 
I,  directs  two  knights  to  be  chosen  cum 
pleni  potestate  pro  se  et  tot&  communi- 
tate  comitat(is  prsBdicti,  ad  consulendum 
et  consentiendum  pro  se  et  eommunitats 
ill&,  his  quae  comites,barones,  et  proceiex 
pr«dicti  concorditer  ordinaverint  in  pne 
missis.    That  of  the  next  year  runs,  ad 
faciendum  tunc  quod  de  cominuni  con 
silio  ordinabitur  in  pnemissis.     The  same 
words  are  inserted  in  the  writ  of  86  E.  L 
In  that  of  28  E.  I.  the  knights  are  directed 
to  be  sent  cum  plend  potestate  audiendi 
et  faciendi  qus  ibidem   ordinari  conti- 
gerint  pro  communi  commodo.     Several 
others  of  the  same  rei^  have  the  words 
ad  faciendum.    The  difficulty  is  to  pro- 
nounce whether  this  term  is  to  be  inter* 
preted  in  the  sense  of  performing  or  of 
enacting ;  whether  the  representatives  of 


•  Tallages  were  hnpoeed  witbaoi  tWMWit  fi 
parliament  in  17  E.  I.,  Wykes,  p.  117;  Mid  in  31 
E.  I.,  Brady's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  yoL  ii  In  %hm  loMar 
instance  the  king  also  gave  leavo  to  the  lay  vbA 
spiritual  nobiUty  lo  set  a  teUaga  <m  ihmr  owa  urn 
anU.  This  was  subsequent  to  Om  Oiwiir— Ii 
Chartanim,  and  unqoesitonsMjr  ='*-"' 
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the  commons  were  merely  to  learn  from 
the  lordd  what  was  to  be  done,  or  to  bear 
their  part  in  advising  upon  it.  The  ear- 
liest writ,  that  of  22  E.  I.,  certainly  im- 
plies the  latter ;  and  I  do  not  know  that 
any  of  the  rest  are  conciasive  to  the  con- 
trary. In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  the 
words  ad  consentiendum  alone,  or  ad 
fociendum  et  consentiendum,  begin ;  and 
from  that  of  Edward  III.  this  form  has 
been  constantly  used.*  It  must  still 
however  be  highly  questionable,  whether 
the  commons,  who  had  so  recently  taken 
their  place  in  parliament,  gave  any  thing 
more  than  a  constructive  assent  to  the 
laws  enacted  during  this  reign.  They 
are  not  even  named  in  the  preamble  of 
sny  st^te  till  the  last  year  of  Edward 
I.  Vpm  more  than  one  occasion,  the 
sheriffs  were  directed  to  return  the  same 
members  wh<^|^  sat  in  the  last  parlia- 
meikit,  unless  ^^vented  by  death  or  in- 
firmity.f 

It  has  been  a  very  prevailing  opinion, 
At  what  that  parliament  was  not  divided 
TOBi  wM^  into  two  houses  at  the  first  ad- 
SvuM  into  mission  of  the  commons.  If 
twohoaaes.  by  this  is  only  meant  that  the 
commons  did  not  occupy  a  separate  cham- 
ber till  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  the  proposition,  true  or  false,  will 
be  of  little  importance.  They  may  have 
•at  at  the  bottom  of  Westmmster  Hall, 
while  the  lords  occupied  the  upper  end. 
But  that  they  were  ever  intermingled  in 
▼oting  appears  inconsistent  with  likeli'^ 
hood  and  authority.  The  usual  object 
of  calUng  a  parliament  was  to  impose 
taxes;  and  these,  for  many  years  after 
the  introduction  of  the  commons,  were 
laid  in  different  proportions  upon  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm.  Thus  in  the 
23  E  I.,  the  earls,  barons,  and  knights 
gave  the  king  an  eleventh,  the  clergy  a 
tenth ;  while  he  obtained  a  seventh  from 
the  citizens  and  burgesses ;  in  the  twenty- 
Iburth  of  the  same  king,  the  two  former 
of  these  orders  gave  a  twelfth,  the  last 
an  eighth;  in  the  thirty-third  year,  a 
thirtieth  was  the  grant  of  the  barons  and 
knights,  and  of  the  clergy,  a  twentieth  of 
the  cities  and  towns :  in  the  first  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  the  counties  paid  a  twentieth, 
the  towns  a  fifteenth;  in  the  sixth  of 
£dward  III.,  the  rates  were  a  fifteenth 

*  Piynne's  2d  Register.  It  may  be  reoiarked, 
•liat  writs  of  flummons  to  great  councils  never  ran 
mA  facieixhiniT  but  md  tractandum,  conmilendum  et 
««MMentiendum ;  from  which  some  would  infer  that 
tstitnAam  had  the  aenae  o€  enacting;  aince  atat- 
iftea  could  not  be  pasaed  in  such  aaaembliea. — Id., 
5^.92. 

j  28  E.  L,  In  Pnrmie*a  4th  Register, p.  12;  9  E. 
U.  (a  great  council),  p.  4$, 
kz9 


and  a  tenth.*  These  distinct  grants  im- 
ply distinct  grantors ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  the  commons  intermeddled 
in  those  affecting  the  lords,  or  the  lords 
in  those  of  the  comra6ns.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, there  is  abundant  proof  6f  their 
separate  existence  long  before  the  seven- 
teenth of  Edward  III.,  which  is  the  epoch 
assigned  by  Carte,t  or  even  the  sixth  of 
that  king,  which  has  been  chosen  by 
some  other  writers.  Thus  the  commons 
sat  at  Acton  Bumell  in  the  eleventh  of 
Edward  I.,  while  the  upper  house  was  at 
Shrewsbury.  In  the  eighth  of  Edward 
II.,  '*  the  commons  of  England  complain 
to  the  kinff  and  his  council,"  &c.X  Tnese 
must  surely  have  been  the  commons  as- 
sembled in  parliament,  for  who  else  could 
thus  have  entitled  themselves  t  In  the 
nineteenth  of  the  same  king,  we  find 
several  petitions,  evidently  proceeding 
from  the  body  of  the  commons  in  parlia- 
ment, and  complaining  of  public  griev- 
ances.^ The  roll  of  1  E.  III.,  though 
mutilated,  is  conclusive  to  show  that 
separate  petitions  were  then  presented 
by  the  commons,  according  to  the  regu- 
lar usage  of  subsequent  times. I  And, 
indeed,  the  preamble  of  1  E.  III.,  stat.  2, 
is  apparently  capable  of  no  other  infer- 
ence. 

As  the  knights  of  shires  correspond  to 
the  lower  nobility  of  other  feudal  coun- 
tries, we  have  less  cause  to  be  surprised 
that  they  belonged  originally  to  the  same 
branch  of  parliament  as  the  barons,  than 
at  their  subsequent  intermixture  with 
men  so  inferior  in  station  as  the  citizens 
and  burgesses.  It  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  define  the  point  of  time  when  this  dis- 
tribution was  settled ;  but  I  think  it  may 
be  inferred  from  the  rolls  of  parliament, 
that  the  houses  were  divided,  as  they  are 
at  present,  in  the  eishth,  ninth,  and  nine- 
teenth years  of  Edward  11.^  This  ap- 
pears, however,  beyond  doubt,  in  the 
first  of  Edward  III.**  Yet  in  the  sixth 
of  the  same  prince,  though  the  knights 
and  burgesses  are  expressly  mentioned 
to  have  consulted  together,  the  former 
taxed  themselves  in  a  smaller  rate  of 
subsidy  than  the  latter,  ft 

The  proper  business  of  the  house  of 
commons  was  to  petition  for  redress  of 
grievances,  as  much  as  to  provide  for 
the  necessities  of  the  crown.    In  th« 

*  Brady*8  Hist,  of  England,  toI.  ii.,  p.  40.  Par 
liamenury  History,  voL  i.,  p.  206.  Rot.  Pailia- 
ment,  t.  ii.,  p.  66. 

t  Carte,  vol.  ii.,  p.  451.  Parliamentary  Hiatory, 
vol.  i.,  p.  234. 

t  Rot  Pari.,  V.  i.,  p.  289.  ^  Id.,  p.  430. 

n  Id.,  vol.  u.,  p.  7.  f  Id.,  p.  289,  351, 430 

•*ld.,p.6.  ft  Id.,  p.  86. 
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prudent  icticm  of  Eiig^h  law,  no  wrong 
IS  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  source 
of  right.  The  throne  is  fixed  upon  a 
pinnacle,  which  perpetual  beams  of  truth 
and  justice  irradiate,  though  corruption 
and  partiality  may  occupy  the  middle 
region,  and  cast  their  chill  shade  upon 
all  below.  In  his  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment, a  king  of  England  was  to  learn 
where  injustice  had  been  unpunished, 
and  where  right  had  been  delayed.  The 
common  courts  of  law,  if  they  were  suf- 
ficiently honest,  were  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  redress  the  subject^s  injuries, 
where  the  officers  of  the  crown  or  the 
nobles  interfered.  To  parliament  he 
looked  as  the  great  remedial  court  for 
relief  of  private  as  well  as  public  griev- 
ances. For  this  cause  it  was  or&ned 
in  the  fifth  of  Edward  U.,  that  the  king 
should  hold  a  parliament  once,  or,  if 
necessary,  twice  every  year ;  "  that  the 
pleas  which  have  been  thus  delayed,  aud 
those  where  the  justices  have  differed, 
may  be  brought  to  a  close.^**  And  a 
short  act  of  4  Edward  III.,  which  was 
not  very  strictly  regarded,  provides  that 
a  parliament  shall  be  held  "every  year, 
or  oftener,  if  need  be."t  By  what  per- 
sons, and  under  what  limitations,  this 
jurisdiction  in  parliament  was  exercised, 
will  come  under  our  future  consideration. 
The  efficacy  of  a  king^s  personal  char- 
-acter,  in  so  imperfect  a  state  of  govern- 
ment, was  never  more  strongly  exempli- 
fied than  in  the  two  first  Edwards.  The 
father,  a  little  before  his  death,  had  hum- 
bled his  boldest  opponents  among  the  no- 
bility; and  as  for  the  commons,  so  far 
from  claiming  a  right  of  remonstrating, 
we  have  seen  cause  to  doubt  whether  they 
Edward  11.  were  accounted  efieotual  mem- 
pSiliSJof  ^^  ^^  *^®  legislature  for  any 
daring  his  purposes  but  taxation.  But  in 
f^^'  the  very  secdhd  year  of  the 
son's  reiffn,they  granted  the  twenty-fifth 
penny  of  their  goods,  "  upon  this  condi- 
tion, that  the  king  should  take  advice 
and  grant  redress  upon  certain  articles 
wherein  they  are  aggrieved."  These 
were  answered  at  the  ensuing  parlia- 
ment, and  are  entered,  with  the  kind's 
respective  promises  of  redress,  upon  the 
roll.  It  will  bo  worth  while  to  extract 
part  of  this  record,  that  we  may  see 

♦  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  i,  p.  285. 

t  4  E.  III.,  c.  14.  Annual  aessions  of  parlia- 
ment seem  fully  to  aatiafy  the  words,  and  still 
more  the  spirit  of  this  act,  and  of  36  E.  IIL,  c.  10 ; 
which,  however,  are  repealed  by  implication  from 
the  provisions  of  6  W.  III.,  c.  2.  But  it  was  very 
rare  under  the  Piantagenet  dynasty  for  a  parlia- 
meal  to  contimit  move  than  a  year. 


what  were  the  complaints  of  the  com* 
mons  of  England,  and  their  notions  of 
rights  in  1309.  I  have  chosen,  on  this  as 
on  other  occasions,  to  translate  very  lit- 
erally, at  the  expense  of  some  stiffness, 
and  perhaps  obscurity  in  language. 

"  The  good  people  of  the  kingdom  who 
are  come  hither  to  parliament,  pray  our 
lord  the  king  that  be  will,  if  it  please 
him,  have  regard  to  his  poor  subjects, 
who  are  much  aggrieved  by  reason  that 
they  are  not  governed  as  they  should  be; 
especially  as  to  the  articles  of  the  Great 
Charter;  and  for  this,  if  it  please  him, 
they  pray  remedy.    Besides  which  they 
pray  their  lord  the  king  to  hear  what  has 
long  aggrieved  his  people,  and  still  does 
so  from  day  to  day,  on  the  part  of  thosf 
who  call  themselves  his  officers,  and  to 
amend  it,  if  he  pleases."    The  articles, 
eleven  in  number,  are  l^the  following 
purport: — 1.  That  the  mtjt^  purveyers 
seize  great  quantities  of  victuals  without 
payment;  2.  That  new  customs  are  set 
on  wine,  cloth,  and  other  imports ;  3.  That 
the  current  coin  is 'not  so  good  as  for- 
merly ;♦  4,  6.  That  the  steward  and  mar- 
shal enlarge   their  jurisdiction  beyond 
measure  to  the  oppression  of  the  people ; 

6.  That  the  commons  find  none  to  re- 
ceive petitions  addressed  to  the  council; 

7.  That  the  collectors  of  the  king's  dues 
(pemours  des  prises)  in  towns  and  at  fairs, 
take  more  than  is  lawful;  8.  That  men 
are  delayed  in  their  dvil  suits  by  writs  of 
protection ;  9.  That  felons  escape  pun- 
ishment b3rprocuring  charters  of  par- 
don; 10^  That  the  constables  of  the 
king's  castles  take  cognizance  of  com- 
mon pleas;  II.  That  the  king's  escheat- 
ors  oust  men  of  lands  held  by  good  title, 
under  pretence  of  an  inquest  of  office.f 

These  articles  display  in  a  §hort  com 
pass  the  nature  of  those  Ipievancet 
which  existed  under  almost  all  the 
princes  of  the  Piantagenet  dynasty,  and 
are  spread  over  the  rolls  of  parliameitf 
for  more  than  a  century  after  this  time. 
Edward  gave  the  amplest  assurances  of 
putting  an  end  to  them  all;  except  m 
one  instance,  the  augmented  customs  om 
imports,  to  which  he  answered  rather 
evasively,  that  he  would  take  them  off 
till  he  should  perceive  whether  himself 
and  his  people  derived  advantage  froin 
so  doing,  and  act  thereupon  as  he  shoii^ 


*  Tliis  article  is  so  expressed  as  to  make  it  ap 
pear  that  the  grievance  waa  the  high  price  of  com  . 
moditiea.  'But  as  this  was  the  natural  effect  (tf  t' 
de^fraded  currency,  and  the  whole  t«iKnir  of  thast 
articles  relates  to  abuses  of  govemment,  I  think  it 
mast  have  meant  what  I havesMd  in  ths  tea* 

t  Prynne*s  2d  Regi8ta|»  p.  6^ 
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b^  advised.  Accordingly,  the  next  year, 
be  isamed  writs  to  collect  these  new 
cnstoms  again.  But  the  Lords  Ordainers 
superseded  the  writs,  having  entirely  ab- 
rogated all  illegal  impositions.*  It  does 
aot  appear,  however,  that,  regard  had  to 
•he  times,  there  was  any  thing  very  ty« 
rannical  in  Edward^s  government.  He 
)et  tallages  sometimes,  like  his  father, 
•n  his  demesne  towns  without  assent  of 
parliament. f  In  the  nineteenth  year 
»f  his  reign,  the  commons  show,  that 
*  whereas  we  and  our  ancestors  have 
given  many  tallages  to  the  kind's  ances- 
tcffs  to  obtain  the  charter  of  the  forest, 
which  charter  we  have  had  confirmed 
by  the  present  king,  pa3png  him  large- 

aon  our  part ;  yet  the  king's  officers  of 
e  forest  seize  on  lands,  and  destroy 
ditches,  and  oppress  the  people,  for  which 
they  pray  renc^j^,  for  the  sake  of  God 
and^his  father'Mbul."  They  complain  at 
the  sametime  of  arbitrary  imprisonment, 
against  the  law  of  theland.j  To  both 
these  petitions  the  kin^  returned  a  prom- 
ise of  redress;  and  they  complete  the 
catalogue  of  customar3r  grievances  in  this 
period  of  our  constitution. 
^  During  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the 
TOlUa  of  parliament  are  imperfect,  and 
we  hgve  not  much  assistance  from  other 
Bources.  The  assent  of  the  commons, 
which  frequently  is  not  specified  in  the 
statutes  of  this  age,  appears  in  two  re- 
markable and  revolutionary  proceedings,' 
the-Tippointment  of  the  Lords  Ordainers 
in  1312,^  and  that  of  Prince  Edward  as 
guardian  of  the  realm  in  the  rebellion 
which  ended  in  the  king's  dethronement. 
In  the  former  case,  it  mdicates  that  the 
aristocratic  party  then  combined  against 
tlie  crown  were  desirous  of  conciliating 
popularity.  An  historian  relates,  that 
some  of  the  commons  were  consulted 
upon  the  ordinances  to  be  made  for  the 
reformation  of  government.  U  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  deposition  of  Edward  II.,  I 
am  satisfied,  that  the  commons  assent 
was  pretended  in  order  to  give  more 
speciousness  to  the  transaction. ^f   But  as 

♦  Prynne's  2d  Register,  p.  75. 

f  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  6.  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  i., 
f.449. 

%  Rot.  Pari.,  Tol.  i.,  p.  430.        ^  Id.,  p.  281. 

H  Walsingharo,  p.  97. 

i"  A  record,  which  may  be  read  in  Brady's  His- 
.ory  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  Appeiui.,  p.  66,  Mi  in 
Ayiner,  t.  iv.,  p.  1237,  relative  to  the  proceedings 
OB  Edward  11. ^s  flight  into  Wales  and  sabs^ent 
datention,  recites"*  that  the  king,  having  left  his 
kingdom  withoat  government,  and  gone  away  with 
notorious  enemies  of  the  queen,  prince,  and  realm ; 
dlivers  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  knights  then  be- 
ing at  Bristol,  in  the  presence  of  the  said  oueen 
•nd  dnka  (Prince  Ed^wd,  dakfi  of  Cornwall),  by 


this  proceeding,  however  violent,  hears 
evident  marks  of  having  been  conducted 
by  persons  conversant  in  law,  the  men* 
tion  of  the  commons  may  be  deemed  a 
testimony  to  their  constitutional  ri^ht 
of  participation  with  the  peers  in  making 
provision  for  a  temporary  defect  of  what- 
ever nature  in  the  executive  government. 

During  the  long  and  prosperous  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  the  efforts  of  Edward  ra. 
parliament  in  behalf  of  their  The  com- 
country  were  rewarded  with  iSTJJiS' 
success,  in  establishing  upon  a  rtghis. 
firm  footing  three  essential  principles  of 
our  government ;  the  illegahty  of  raising 
money  without  consent;  the  necessity 
that  the  two  hohses  should  concur  for 
any  alterations  in  the  law;  and,  lastly, 
the  right  of  the  commons  to  inquire 
into  public  abuses,  and  to  impeach  public 
counsellors.  By  exhibiting  proofs  of 
each  of  these  from  parliamentary  rec- 
ords, I  shall  be  able  to  substantiate  the 
progressive  improvement  of  our  free 
constitution,  which  was  principally  con- 
solidated during  the  reigns  of  Edward  III. 
and  his  two  next  successors.  Brady  in- 
deed, Carte,  and  the  authors  of  the  Par- 
liamentary History,  have  trod  already 
over  this  ground ;  but  none  of  the  three 
can  be  considered  as  familiar  to  the  gen- 
erality of  readers,  and  I  may  at  least 
take  credit  for  a  sincerer  love  of  liberty 
than  any  of  their  writings  display. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  III.  a  par- 
liament was  called  to  provide  for  the 
emergency  of  an  Irish  rebeQ-  RemoDstraa- 
ion;  wherein,  "because  the  JJJL'JJ*"^ 
king  could  not  send  troops  and  money  with- 
money  to  Ireland  without  the  on'  consent, 
aid  of  his  people,  the  prelates,  earls, 
barons,  and  other  great  men,  and  the 
knights  of  shires,  and  all  the  commons, 

the  atsmt  of  the  wAoIe  commonalty  of  the  realm  there 
being,  unanimously  elected  the  said  duke  to  be 
finiaraian  of  the  said  kingdom ;  so  that  the  said 
duke  and  guardian  should  rule  and  govern  the 
said  realm,  m  the  name  and  by  the  authqntr  of  the 
king  his  father,  he  being  thus  absent"  But  the 
king  being  taken  and  brought  back  into  England, 
the  power  thus  delegated  to  the  guardian  ceased 
of  course ;  whereupon  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  was 
sent  to  press  the  king  to  permit  that  the  great  sea), 
which  he  had  with  him,  the  prince  having  only 
uaed  his  private  seal,  should  be  used  in  all  thing* 
that  required  it  Accordingly  the  king  sent  the 
great  seal  to  the  queen  and  pnnce.  The  bishop  is 
said  U>  have  been  thus  commissioned  to  fetch  the 
seal  by  the  prince  and  queen,  and  by  the  aaid  pre 
lates  and  peers,  with  the  aseent  of  the  eaid  oommoi^ 
aUy  then  being  at  Hereford.  It  is  plain  that  these 
were  mere  words  of  course ;  for  no  parliament 
had  been  convoked,  and  no  proper  representative* 
could  have  b^. either  at  Bristol  or  Hereford. 
However,  this  is  a  very  curious  record,  inasmuch 
as  it  proves  the  importance  attached  to  the  fcrait 
of  the  constitution  at  this  period 
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df  their  fiee-will,  tor  the  said  purpose, 
and  also  in  order  that  the  king  might 
live  of  his  own,  and  not  vex  his  people 
by  excessive  prises,  nor  in  other  man- 
ner, grant  to  him  the  fifteenth  penny,  to 
levy  of  the  commons**  and  tne  temh 
from  the  cities,  towns,  and  royal  de- 
mesnes. And  the  king,  at  the  request 
of  the  same,  in  ekse  of  his  people,  grants 
that  the  commissions  lately  made  to 
certain  persons  assigned  to  set  tallages 
on  cities,  towns,  and  demesnes  through- 
out England,  shall  be  immediately  repeal- 
ed; and  that  in  time  to  come  he  will 
not  set  such  tallajge,  except  as  it  has 
been  done  in  the  time  of  his  ancestors, 
and  as  he  may  reasonably  do.'^f 

These  concluding  words  are  of  danger- 
ous implication,  aiKl  certainly  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  Edward,  inferior  to  none 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  love  of  power, 
to  divest  himself  of  that  eminent  prerog- 
ative, which,  however  illegally  since  the 
Confirmatio  Chartarum,  had  been  exer- 
cised by  them  all.  But  the  parliament 
took  no  notice  of  this  reservation,  and 
continued  with  unshaken  perseverance  to 
insist  on  this  incontestsible  and  funda- 
mental right,  which  he  was  prone  enough 
to  violate. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  this  reign,  the 
lords  gave  their  answer  to  commission- 
ers sent  to  open  the  parliament,  and  to 
treat  with  them  on  the  king's  part,  in  a 
sealed  roll.  This  contained  a  srant  of 
the  tenth  sheaf,  fleece,  and  lanob.  But, 
bef  )re  they  gave  it,  they  took  care  to 
have  letters  patent  showed  them,  by 
which  the  commissionets  had  power  **  to 
grant  some  graces  to  the  great  and 
small  of  the  kingdom." — "  And  the  said 
lords,"  the  roll  proceeds  to  say,  "  will, 
that  the  imposition  (maletoste)  which 
now  again  hsls  been  levied  upon  wool  be 
entirely  abolished,  that  the  old  customa- 
ry duty  be  kept,  and  that  they  ma^  have 
it  by  charter,  and  by  enrolment  m  par- 
liament|  that  such  custom  be  never 
more  levied,  and  that  this  grant  now 
made  to  the  king,  or  any  other  made  in 
time  past,  shall  not  turn  hereafter  to  their 
charge  nor  be  drawn  into  precedent.". 
The  commons,  who  rave  their  answers 
in  a  separate  roll,  declared  that  tiley 
could  grant  no  subsidy  without  consult^ 
ing  their  constituents;  and  therefore 
begged  that  another  parliament  Tnight  be 
summoned,  and  in  the  meantime  they 
would  endeavour,  by  using  persuasion 


•  *♦  La  commonalUe*  seemt  in  this  place  to 
mean  the  teiuuits  of  land,  or  commons  of  the 
counties,  in  contradistinction  to  citizens  and  bur- 
t  Rot  ParL,  ▼.  ii.,  p.  66. 


with  the  people  of  their  respective  cew 
ties,  to  procure  the  grant  of  a  reasonahls 
aid  in  the  next  parliament.*  They  do 
manded  also  that  the  imposition  on  wo(d 
and  lead  should  be  taken  as  it  used  to  be 
in  former  times,  **  inasmuch  as  it  is  en* 
hanced  without  assent  of  the  commons, 
or  of  the  lords,  as  we  understand ;  and 
if  it  be  otherwise  demanded,  that  any 
one  of  the  commons  majr  refuse  it  (le 
puiss^  arester),  without  bemff  troobled  on 
that  account  (saunz  estre  chalang&^').t 

Wool,  however,  the  staple  export  of 
that  age,  was  too  easy  and  tempting  a 
prey  to  be  relinquished  by  a  prince  en 
gaged  in  an  empovenshinff  war.    Seven 
years  afterward,  in  20  E.  III.,  we  find  the 
commons  praying  that  the  great  subsidy 
of  forty  shillings  upon  the  sack  of  wool 
be  taken  off;  and  the  old  custom  paid  as 
heretofore  was  assente^to  and  granted 
The  government  spok^Jihis  time  in  a 
more  authoritative  tone.     "As  to  this 
point  (the  answer  nms),  the  prelates  and 
others,  seeing  in  what  need  th^  king  stood 
of  an  aid  before  his  passage  beyond  sea, 
to  recover  his  rights,  and  defend  his  king« 
dom  of  England,  consented,  with  ths 
concurrence  of  the  merchants,  that  he 
should  have,  in  aid  of  his  said  war,  and  Ib 
defence  of  his  said  kingdom,  forty  slul- 
lings  of  subsidy  for  each  sack  of  wed 
that  should  be  exported  beyond  sefi  for 
two  years  to  come.  And  upon  this  grant 
divers  merchants  have  made  many  ad- 
vances to  our  lord  the  kinjg,  in  aid  o(  hia 
war ;  for  which  cause  this  subsidy  can- 
not be  repealed  without  assent  of  the 
king  and  his  lords.  "|  * 

It  is  probable  that  Edward^s  counsel- 
lors wished  to  establish  a  distinction,  long 
afterward  revived  by  those  of  James  I., 
between  customs  levied  on  merchandise 
at  the  ports  and  internal  tasces.  The 
statute  entitled  Confirmatio  Cha^arum 
had  manifestly  taken  away  the  preroga- 
tive of  imposing  the  latter,  which  indeed 
had  never  extended  beyond  the  tenants 
of  the  royal  demesne.  But  its  language 
was  not  quite  so  expUcit  as  to  the  former, 
although  no  reasonable  doubt  could  be 
entertained  that  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature was  to  abrogate  every  species  of 
imposition  unauthorized  by  parliament 
The  thirtieth  section  of  Magna  Charta 
had  provided  that  forei^  merchants 
8hoi|)a  be  free  from  all  tributes,  except 
the  ancient  customs;  and  it  was  strange 
to  Appose  that  natives  were  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  that  enactment.    Yet 


♦  Rot  Parl.,vo.  ii.,p/lOi. 

t  Id.  ibid.  t  Id.,  p.  161 
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owing  to  the  ambiguous  and  elliptical 
style  so  frequent  m  our  older  laws,  this 
was  open  to  dispute,  and  could  perhaps 
only  be  explained  by  usage.  Edward  J., 
in  despite  of  both  these  'statutes,  had 
set  a  duty  of  threepence  in  the  pound 
upon  goods  imported  by  merchant  stran- 
gers. This  imposition  was  noticed  as  a 
grievance  in  the  third  year  of  his  succes- 
,  BOr,  and  repealed  by  the  lords  ordainers. 
'  It  was  revived  however  by  Edward  111., 
and  continued  to  be  levied  ever  after- 
ward. • 

Sdward  was  led  by  the  necessities  of 
his  unjust  and  expensive  war  into  anoth- 
er arbitrary  encroachment,  of  which  we 
find  as  many  complaints  as  of  his  pecuni- 
ary extortions.  The  commons  pray,  in 
the  same  parliament  of  20  E.  III.,  that 
commissions  should  not  issue  for  the  fu- 
ture out  of  chaa^ry,  to  charge  the  peo- 
ple with  D|ovidlf  men-at-arms,  hobelers 
(or  light  elvalry),  archers,  victuals,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  Without  consent  of 
parliament.  It  is  replied  to  this  petition, 
that  *'  it  is  notorious  how  in  many  padia- 
ments  the  lords  and  commons  had  prom- 
ised to  aid  the  king  in  his  quarrel  with 
their  bodies  and  g^ds  as  far  as  was  in 
t&eir  power;  wherefore  the  said  lords, 
aeeingl  the  necessity  in  which  tlie  king 
stood  of  having  aid  of  men-at-arms,  hobe- 
ler^^nd  archers,  before  his  passage  to 
recover  his  rights  beyond  sea,  and  to  de- 
fend his  realm  of  England,  ordained,  that 
sucl^as  had  five  pounds  a  year  or  more 
in  land  on  this  side  of  Trent,  should  fur- 
nish men-at-arms,  hobelers,  and  archers, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  land 
they  held,  to  attend  the  king  at  his  cost ; 
and  some  who  would  neither  go  them- 
selves nor  find  others  in  their  stead,  were 
willing  to- give  the  king  wherewithal 
he  might  provide  himself  with  some  in 
their  piace.  And  thus  the  thing  has  been 
done,  and  no  otherwise.  And  the  king 
wills,  that  henceforth  what  has  been  thus 
done  in  this  necessity  be  not  drawn  into 
consequence  or  example."t 

The  commons  were  not  abashed  by 
Xhese  arbitrary  pretensions;  they  knew 
that  by  incessant  remonstrances  they 
should  gain  at  least  one  essential  ))oint, 

*  Case  of  impocitionB  in  Howeirs  State  Trials, 
rol  il,  p.  371—519 ;  particularly  the  argumept  of 
Mr.  HaKewill.  Hale's  Treatise  on  the  CuMbms, 
in  Hargrave's  Tracts,  toL  i.  . 

Edmrd  lU.  impoeed  another  daty  on  clotn  ex- 
pofted,  on  the  pretence  that  as  the  wod  mnst  have 
paid  a  tax,  he  had  a  right  to  place  the  wrought  and 
VBwroafht  article  on  an  eooality.  The  commons 
mnonstrated  against  this ;  but  it  was  not  repealed. 
This  took  pi^ce  about  22  £.  III.— Hale's  Tlreatise^ 
p.  175.  t  Eot  Pari,  p.  lao. 


that  of  preventing  the  crown  from  claim- 
ing these  usurpations  as  uncontested  pre- 
rogatives. The  roll  ol  parliament  in  the 
next  two  years,  the  21st  and  23d  of  Ed- 
ward in.,  is  full  of  the  same  complaints 
pn  one  side,  and  the  same  allegations  of 
necessity  on  the  other.*  In  the  latter  year 
the  commons  grant  a  subsidy,  on  condi- 
tion that  no  illegal  levying  of  money 
should  take  place,  with  several  other 
remedial  provisions;  **and  thai  these 
conditions  should  be  entered  on  the  roll 
of  parliament,  as  a  matter  of  record,  by 
which  they  may  have  remedy,  if  any 
thing  should  be  attempted  to  the  con- 
trary in  time  to  come.^'  From  this  year 
the  complaints  of  extortion  become  ra- 
ther less  frequent ;  and  soon  afterward  a 
statute  was  passed,  *'That  no  man  should 
be  constrained  to  find  men-at-arms,  hobe- 
lers, nor  archers,  other  than  ibose  which 
hold  by  such  services,  if  it  be  not  by 
common  assent  and  grant  made  in  parlia- 
ment."! Yet  even  in  the  last  year  of 
Edward^s  reign,  when  the  boundaries  of 
prerogative  and  the  rights  of  parliament 
were  better  ascertain^,  the  king  lays  a 
sort  of  claim  to  impose  charges  upon  his 
subjects  in  cases  of  great  necessity  and 
for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom.^  But  this 
more  humble  language  indicates  a  change 
in  the  spirit  of  government,  which,  after 
long  fretting  impatiently  at  the  curb,  be- 
gan at  length  to  acknowledge 'the  con- 
trolling hand  of  law. 

These  are  the  chief  instances  of  a 
struggle  between  the  crown  and  com- 
mons as  to  arbitrary  i&xation ;  but  there 
are  two  remarkable  proceedings  in  the 
45th  and  46th  of  Edward,  which,  though 
they  would  not  have  been  endured  in 
later  times,  are  rather  anomalies  arising 
out  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  recency  of  parliamentary 
rights,  than  mere  encroachments  of  the 
prerogative.  In  the  former  year,  parlia- 
ment had  granted  a  subsidy  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  bs  collected  by  an  assess- 
ment of  twenty-two  shillings  and  three- 
pence upon  every  parish,  on  a  presump- 
tion that  the  parishes  in  England  amount- 
ed to  forty-five  thousand,  whereas  they 
were  hardly  a  fifth  of  that  number^  This 
amazin^r  mistake  was  not  discovered  till 
the  pariiament  had  been  dissolved.  Upon 
its  detection,  the  king  summoned  a  ^reat 
council,^  consisting  of  one  kmght,  citizen, 
and  burgess,  named  by  himself  out  of 
two  that  had  been  returned  to  the  last 

»  Rot.  Pari,  p.  161,  166. 201. 
1 25  E.  III.,  stfL  y.,  e.  S, 
t  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  ki.,  p.  366. 
i  Prrone's  4th  R#ai«t«r.  o.  280. 
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parliament  To  this  assembly  the  chan- 
cellor set  forth  the  deficiency  of  the  last 
subsidy,  and  proved  by  the  certificates  of 
all  the  bishops  in  England  how  strangely 
the  parliament  had  miscalculated  the 
number  of  parishes;  whereupon  they 
increased  the  parochial  assessment  by 
their  own  authority  to  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  shillings.*  It  is  obvious  that  the 
main  intention  of  parliament  was  carried 
into  effect  by  this  irregularity,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  subject  of  no 
complaint.  In  the  next  parliament,  a 
still  more  objectionable  measure  was  re- 
sorted to ;  after  the  petitions  of  the  com- 
mons had  been  answered,  and  the  knights 
dismissed,  the  citizens  and  burgesses 
were  convened  before  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  lords  in  a  room  near  the 
white  chamber,  and  solicited  to  renew 
their  subsidy  of  forty  shillings  upon  the 
tun  of  wine,  airf  sixpence  in  the  pound 
upon  other  imports,  for  safe  convoy  of 
shipping,  during  oi»  year  more ;  to  which 
they  assented ;  "  and  so  departed  ."f 

The  second  constitutional  principle  es- 
The  eon-  tablished  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
•ojrenee  of  ward  III.  was,  that  the  king  and 
tokgSS!*"  ^^^  houses  of  parliament  in 
ttooneoes-  conjunction  possessed  exclu- 
•*^-  sively  the  right  of  legislation. 

Laws  were  now  declared  to  be  made  by 
the  king  at  the  request  of  the  commons, 
and  by  the  assent  of  the  lords  and  pre- 
lates. Such  at  least  was  the  general 
form,  though  for  many  subsequent  ages 
there  was  no  invariable  regularity  in  this 
respect.  The  cgmmons,  who  till  this 
reign  were  rarely  mentioned,  were  now 
as  rarely  omitted  in  the  enacting  clause. 
In  fact,  it  is  evident  from  the  rolls  of 
parliament,  that  statutes  were  almost 
always   founded    upon  their   petition.} 

'   ♦  Rot  Pari,  p.  304. 

t  Idem,  p.  310.  In  the  mode  of  lerying  sub- 
flidies,  a  remarkable  improvement  took  place  ear- 
It  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Originallf  two 
cnief  tazers  were  appointed  by  the  king  for  each 
cbimty,  who  named  twelve  persons  in  every  hun- 
dred to  assess  the  moveable  estate  of  ail  inhabi- 
tants according  to  its  real  value.  But  in  8  E.  III., 
on  compiaint  of  jmrliament,  that  these  taxers  were 
partial,  commissioners  were  sent  round  to  com- 
pound with  every  town  and  parish  for  a  gross  sum, 
which  Was  from  thenceforth  the  fixed  quota  of  sub- 
lidy.  and  raised  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.— 
Brany  on  Boroughs,  p.  81. 

t  Laws  appear  to  nave  been  drawn  flp  and  pro- 
posed to  the  two  houses  by  the  king,  down  to  the 
time  of  Edward  I.— Hale's  Hist,  of  Common  Law, 
p.  IS. 

Sometimes  the  representatives  of  particular 
places  address  separate  petitions  to  the  king  and 
council ;  as  the  citizens  of  London,  the  commons 
of  Devonshire,  &c.  These  are  intermingled  with 
the  general  petitions,  and  both  together  are  for  the 


These  petitions,  with  the  respective  u 
swers  made  to  them  in  the  kiog^s  nam^ 
were  drawn  up  after  the  end  of  the  sea 
sion  in  the  form  of  laws,  and  entered 
upon  the  statute-rolL    But  here  it  must 
be   remarked,  that  the   petitions  were 
often  extremely  qualified  and  altered  hy 
the  answer,  insomuoh  that  many  statuUM 
of  this  and  some  later  reigns  by  no 
means  express  the  true  sense  of  the  com- 
mons.   Sometimes  they  contented  them- 
selves with  showing  their  grievance,  and 
prayinff  remedy  from  the  king  and  his 
cotincii.    Of  this  one  eminent  instance 
is  the  great  statute  of  treasons.    In  the 
petition  whereon  this  act  is  founded,  it  is 
merely  prayed  that,  "  whereas  the  king*i 
justices  in  different  counties  adjudge  pejp- 
sons  endicted  before  them  to  be  traitors 
for  sundry  matters  not  known  by  the 
commons  to  be  treason,  it  would  please 
the  king  by  his  counciMad  by  the  yeat 
and  wise  men  of  th^and,^  declare 
what  are  treasons  in  this  present  parlia- 
ment."   The  answer  to  this  petition  coii- 
tains  the  existing  statute,  as  a  declare* 
tion  on  the  king^s  part.*    But  there  is  no 
appearance  that  it  received  the  direct  as- 
sent of  the  lower  J^use.     In  the  next 
reigns  we  shall  findffnore  remarkable  ki- 
stances  of  assuming  a  consent  which  was 
never  positively  given.  • 

The  statute  of  treasons,  however  was 
supposed  to  be  declaratory  of  the  anmenl 
law ;  in  permanent  and  material  innova- 
tions, a  more  direct  concurrence  #f  all 
the  estates  was  probably  required,  h 
new  statute,  to  be  perpetually  incorpt^ 
rated  with  the  law  of  England,  was  re- 
garded as  no  light  matter.  It  was  a  very 
common  answer  to  a  petition  of  the  cooh 
mons,  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign,  that 
it  could  not  be  granted  without  makings 
new  law.  After  the  parliament  of  14  B. 
III.,  a  certain  number  of  prelates,  l)aronik 
and  counsellors,  with  twelve  knights  and 
six  burffesses,  were  appointed  to  sit  from 
day  to  day,  in  order  to  turn  such  petitions 
and  answers  as  were  fit  to  be  perpetual 
into  a  statute ;  but  for  such  as  were  of  a 
temporary  nature,  the  king  issued  his  let- 
ters  patent.f  This  reluctance  to  inno- 
vate without  necessity,  and  to  swell  the 
number  of  laws  which  all  were  bound  to 
know  and  obey  with  an  accumulaUon  cK 
transitory  enactments,  led  apparently  t$ 
the  distinction  between  statutes  gtataics  * 
and  ordinances.  The  latter  are  tinoisiMi 
indeed  defined  by  some  law-  ft^^** 
yers  to  be  regulations  proceed-  '**"*^ 

most  part  very  numerous.    In  the  roU  of  50  E>hs 
III.  they  amount  to  140. 
•  Rot.  Pari,  p.  239. .     f  Idam.  f  1U 
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ing  from  the  king  and  lords,  without  con- 
eurrence  of  the  commons.  But  if  this 
be  applicable  to  some  ordinances,  it  is 
certain  that  the  word,  even  when  op- 
posed to  statute,  with  which  it  is  olten 
synonymous,  sometimes  denotes  an  act 
Oi  the  whole  legislature.  In  the  37th  of 
Edward  III.,  when  divers  sumptuary  reg- 
fdations  against  excess  of  apparel  were 
made  in  full  pariiament,  '^  it  was  demand- 
ed of  the  lords  and  commons,  inasmuch 
as  the  matter  of  their  petitions  was  novel 
and  unheard  of  before,  whether  they 
would  have  them  granted  by  way  of  or- 
dinance, or  of  statute.  They  answered 
that  it  would  be  best  to  have  them  by 
way  of  ordinance  and  not  of  statute,  in 
Older  that  any  thing  which  should  need 
amendment  might  be  amended  at  the 
next  parUament."*  So  much  scruple  did 
theyentertain  a^ut  tampering  with  the 
8ta6ite  law  of  tlpBand. 

Ordinances,  which,  if  it  were  not  for 
their  partial  or  temporary  operation, 
could  not  well  be  distinguished  from 
laws,t  were  often  established  in  great 
councils.  These  assemblies,  which  fre- 
oaently  occurred  in  Edward^s  reign,  were 
hardly  distinguishable,  except  in  name, 
from  parliaments,  being  constituted  not 
only  of  those  who  were  regularly  sum- 
moned to  the  house  of  lords,  but  of  dep- 
uties irom  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs. 
Several  places  that  never  returned  bur- 
gesses to  parliament  have  sent  deputies 
to  some  of  these  councils.^  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  was  that  held  in  the 
97th  of  Edward  111.,  consisting  of  one 
knight  for  each  county,  and  of  deputies 
firom  all  the  cities  and  boroughs,  wherein 
the  ordinances  of  the  staple  were  estab- 
lished. These  were  previously  agreed 
upon  by  the  king  and  lords,  and  copies 
given,  one  to  the  knights,  another  to  the 
borgesses.  The  roll  tells  us,  that  they 
gave  their  opinion  in  writing  to  the  coun- 
cil, after  much  deliberation,  and  that  this 
was  read  and  discussed  by  the  great  men. 
These  ordinances  fix  the  staple  of  wool 
in  particular  places  within  England,  pro- 
hibit English  merchants  from  exporting 

•  Rot  Pari,  p.  280. 

t  **  If  there  bo  any  difference  between  an  ordi- 
bauce  and  a  atatute,  at  some  have  collected,  it  is 
bat  only  this,  that  an  ordinance  is  but  temporary 
lill  connrmed  and  made  perpetual ;  but  a  statute  is 
perpetual  at  first,  and  so  nave  some  ordinances  also 
b«€D.**— Whitelocke  on  Parliamentary  Writ,  vol. 
ii^  p.  297.  See  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  iii.,  p.  17  ;  vol.  iv., 
p.  35. 

t  These  may  be  found  in  Willis's  Notitia  Parlia- 
nentarie.  In  28  E.  I.,  the  universities  were  sum- 
tktoned  to  send  members  to  a  great  council,  in  or- 
der to  defend  the  king's  right  to  the  kingdom  of 
Seotlaod.-*!  Fryniie. 


that  article  under  pain  of  death,  inflict 
sundry  other  penalties,  create  jurisdic- 
tions, and,  in  short,  have  the  effect  of 
a  new  and  important  law.  After  they 
were  passed,  the  deputies  of  the  com- 
mons granted  a  subsidy  for  three  years, 
complained  of  grievances,  and  received 
answers,  as  if  in  a  regular  parliament. 
But  they  were  aware  that  these  proceed- 
ings partook  of  some  irregularity,  and 
endeavoured,  as  was  their  constant  meth- 
od, to  keep  up  the  legal  forms  of  the 
constitution.  In  the  last  petition  of  this 
council,  the  commons  pray,  ^'  because 
many  articles  touching  the  state  of  the 
king,  and  common  profit  of  his  kingdom, 
have  been  agreed  by  him,  the  prelates, 
lords,  and  commons  of  his  land,  at  this 
council,  that  the  said  articles  may  be  re- 
cited at  the  next  parliament,  and  entered 
upon  the  roll ;  for  this  cause,  that  ordi- 
nances and  agreements  made  in  council 
are  not  of  record,  as  if  they  had  been 
made  in  a  general  parliament."  This 
accordingly  was  done  at  the  ensuing  par 
liament,  when  these  ordinances  were  ex- 
pressly confirmed*  and  directed  to  be 
^^holden  for  a  statute  to  endure  aT 
ways."* 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  ordinances  and  statutes  is 
very  obscure,  and  perhaps  ho  precise 
and  uniform  principle  can  be  laid  down 
about  it.  But  it^  sufficiently  appears  that 
whatever  provisions  altered  the  common 
law  or  any  former  statute,  and  were  en- 
tered upon  the  statute-roll,  transmitted 
to  the  sheriffs,  and  promulgated  to  the 
people  as  general  obligatory  enactments, 
were  holden  to  require  the  positive  as- 
sent of  both  houses  of  parliament,  duly 
and  formally  summoned. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  notice  of  a  remarkable 
stretch  of  prerogative,  which,  if  drawn 
into  precedent,  would  have  effectually 
subverted  this  principle  of  parliamentary 
consent  in  legislation.  In  the  15th  of 
Edward  III.,  petitions  were  presented  of 
a  bolder  and  more  innovating  cast  than 
was  acceptable  to  the  court;  that  no  peer 
should  be  put  to  answer  for  any  trespass, 
except  before  his  peers;  that  commis- 
sioners should  be  assigned  to  examine 
the  accounts  of  such  as  had  received 
public  moneys ;  that  the  judges  and  min- 
isters should  be  sworn  to  observe  the 
Great  Charter  and  other  laws ;  and  that 
they  should  be  appointed  in  parliament. 
The  last  of  these  was  probably  the  most 
obnoxious ;  but  the  king,  unwilling  to  de* 
fer  a  supply  which  was  granted  mereljr 
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upon  condition  that  these  petitions  should 
pruvail,  suffered  them  to  pass  into  a  stat- 
ute, wiih  an  alteration  which  did  not  take 
off  much  from  their  efficacy;  namely, 
that  these  officers  should  indeed  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  with  the  advice  of 
his  council,  but  should  surrender  their 
ehargaa  at  the  next  parliament,  and  be 
there  responsible  to  any  who  should  haye 
cause  of  complaint  against  them.  The 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  judges  entered 
their  protestation  that  they  had  not  as- 
sented to  the  said  statutes,  nor  could  they 
observe  them  in  case  they  should  prove 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
kingdom,  which  they  were  sworn  to 
maintain.*  This  is  the  first  instance  of 
a  protest  on  the  roll  of  parliament  against 
the  passing  of  an  act.  Nevertheless  they 
were  compelled  to  swear  on  the  cross 
of  Canterbury  to  its  observance.! 

This  excellent  statute  was  attempted 
too  early  for  complete  success.  Ed- 
ward's ministers  plainly  saw  that  it  left 
them  at  the  mercy  of  future  parliaments, 
who  would  readily  learn  the  wholesome 
and  constitutional  principle  of  sparing  the 
sovereign  while  they  punished  his  advi- 
sers. They  had  recourse,  therefore,  to  a 
violent  measure,  but  which  was  likely  in 
those  times  to  be  endured.  By  a  procla- 
mation addressed  to  all  the  sheriffs,  the 
king  revokes  and  annuls  the  statute,  as 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
England,  and  to  his  owa  just  rights  and 
prerogatives,  which  he  had  sworn  to  pre- 
serve ;  declaring  that  he  had  never  con- 
sented to  its  passing,  but  having  previous- 
ly protested  that  he  would  revoke  it,  lest 
the  parliament  should  have  been  separa- 
ted m  wrath,  had  dissembled,  as  was  his 
duty,  and  permitted  the  great  seal  to  be 
affixed ;  and  that  it  appeared  to  the  earls, 
barons,  and  other  learned  persons  of  his 
kingdom,  with  whom  he  had  consulted, 
that  as  the  said  statute  had  not  proceed- 
ed from  his  own  good- will,  it  was  null, 
and  could  not  have  the  name  or  force  of 
law.^  This  revocation  of  a  statute,  as 
the  price  of  which  a  subsidy  had  been 
granted,  was  a  gross  infringement  of  law, 
and  undoubtedly  passed  for  such  at  that 
time  ;  for  the  riffht  was  already  clear, 
though  the  remedy  was  not  always  at- 
tain^le.  Two  years  afterward  Ed- 
ward met  his  pariiament,  when  that  ob- 
noxious statute  was  formally  repealed. 

Notwithstanding  the  king's  unwilling- 

•  Rot.  Pari.,  p.  131.  f  W.,  p.  128. 

I  Rymer,  t.  t.,  p.  282.  This  instmment  beireys 
in  Its  language  Eaward*8  consciousness  of  the  vio- 
lent step  he  was  taking,  and  bis  wish  to  excuse  it 
as  mnch  as  possible. 


11688  to  peiroit  this  control  of  A^viettf 
parliament  over  his  administra-  perUasMsi 
tion,  he  suffered,  or  rather  soli-  ^umJT 
cited,  their  interference  in  mat-  war  nd 
ters  which  have    since    been  i*"*^ 
reckoned  the  exclusive  province  of  tha 
crown.    This  was  an  unfair  trick  of  hit 
policy.    He  was  desirous,  in  ord/er  to 
prevent  any  nnurmuring  about  subsidies, 
to  throw  the  waf  upon  parliament  as 
their  own  act,  though  none  could  have 
been  commenced  more  selfishly  for  his 
own  benefit,  or  less  for  the  advantage  of 
the  people  of  England.    It  is  called  '*  the 
war  which  our  lord  the  king  has  underta- 
ken against  his  adversary  of  France,  by 
common  assent  of  all  the  lords  and  com- 
mons  of  his   realm   in   divers  parlia- 
ments."*   And  he  several  times  refern^ 
it  to  them  to  advise  upon  the  subject  of 
peace.    But  the  commons  showed  their 
humility  or  discretion  ||;  treating  ttays  as 
an  invitation  which  it  ^uld  show  good 
manners  to  decline,  though  in  the  IsSi  of 
the  king's  reign  they  had  joined  with  the 
lords  in  imploring  the  king  to  make  aa 
end  of  the  war  by  a  battle  or  by  a  suita- 
ble peace.f    "  Most  dreaded  lord,"  they 
say  upon  one  occasion, "  as  to  your  war| 
and  the  equipment  necessaiy  for  it,  ws 
are  so  ignorant  and  simple  that  we  know 
not  how,  nor  have  the  power  to  devise : 
wherefore  we  pray  your  grace  to  ef cuss 
us  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  please  you, 
with  advice  of  the  great  and  wise  persons 
of  your  council,  to  ordain  what  seems 
best  to  you  for  the  honour  and  profit  of 
yourself  and  youf  kingdom ;  and  what* 
ever  shall  be  thus  ordained  by  assent  and 
agreement  for  you  and  your  lords,  we 
readily  assent  to,  and  will  hold  it  firmly 
established.'^     At  another  time,  ahei 
their  petitions  had  been  answered,  **  it 
was  showed  to  the  lords  and  commons 
by  Bartholomew  de  Burghersh,  the  king^ 
chamberlain,  how  a  treaty  had  been  set 
on  foot  between  the  king  and  his  adver- 
sary of  France ;  and  how  he  had  good 
hope  of  a  final  and  a^eeable  issue  with 
God's  help ;  to  which  ne  would  not  come 
without  assent  of  the  lords  and  commons. 
Wherefore  the  said  chamberlain  inquired 
on  the  king's  part  of  the  said  lords  and 
commons  whether  they  would  assent  and 
agree  to  the  peace,  in  case  it  might  b« 
had  by  treaty  between  the  parties.     To 
which  the  said  commons  with  one  Toice 
replied,  that   whatever   end   it   should 
please  the  king  and  lords  to  make  of  the 
treaty,  would  be  agreeable  to  theuL     Go 
which  answer  the  chamberlain  said  lo 


»  Rymer,  t  v.,  p.  165. 
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ihe  commons^  then  yon  will  asMiit  to  a 
perpetual  treaty  of  peace  if  it  can  be  had. 
And  the  said  commons  answered  at  once 
and  ananimouslv,  yes,  yes."*    The  lords 
were  not  so  diffident.    Their  great  sta- 
tion as  hereditary  counsellors  gave  them 
weight  in  all  deliberations  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  they  seem  to  ha?e  pretended 
to  a  negative  voice  in  ^e  question  of 
peace.    At  least  they  answer,  upon  the 
proposals  made  by  David,  king  of  Scots, 
m  1368,  which  were  sobmitted  to  them 
in  parliament,  that,  ^  saving  to  the  said 
David  and  his  heirs  the  artides  contained 
therein,  they  saw  no  way  of  making  a 
treaty  which  would  not  openly  turn  to 
the  disherison  of  the  king  and  his  heirs, 
to  which  they  would  on  no  account  as- 
sent; and  so  departed  for  that  day.'^f    A 
few  years  before  they  had  made  a  sim- 
ilar answer  to  some  other  [)ropositions 
from  ifScotland.^  ^  is  not  improbable, 
that  in  both  these  cases  they  acted  with 
the  concurrence  and  at  the  instigation  of 
the  king ;  but  the  precedents  might  have 
been  remembered  m  other  circumstances. 
A  third  important  acquisition  of  the 
BiAbt  r  ih   ^^^^®  ^^  commons  during  this 
eommons  to  rei^n  was  the  establishment  of 
toqaire  into  their  right  to  investigate  and 
JJ^  *^^   chastise  the  abuses  of  adminis- 
tration.   In  the  fourteenth  of 
Edward  III.,  a  committee  of  the  lords' 
house  had  been  appointed  to  examine  the 
accounts  of  persons  responsible  for  the 
receipt  of  the  last  subsidy ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  commons  were  con- 
cerned in  this.^    The  unfortunate  statute 
of  the  next  year  contained  a  similar  pro- 
vision,  which  was  annulled  with  the  rest. 
Maiiy  years  elapsed  before  the  commons 
tried  the  force  of  their  vindictive  arm. 
We  must  pass  onward  an  entire  generation 
of  roan,  and  look  at  the  parliament  as- 
sembled in  the  fiftieth  of  Edward  III. 
Nothing  memorable  as  to  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  commons  in  government 
occurs  before,  unless  it  be  their  request, 
in  the  forty-fifth  of  the  king,  that  no 
clergyman  should  be  made  chancellor, 
treasurer,  or  other  great  officer ;  to  which 
the  king  answered,  that  he   would  do 
what  best  pleased  his  council. | 

It  will  be  remembered  by  every  one 
PiBrUament  who  has  read  our  history,  that 
•ffto  E.  ui.  in  the  latter  years  of  Edward's 
life,  his  fame  was  tarnished  by  the  as- 

♦  28  E.  III.,  p.  261. 

t  Id.,  p.  295.  Carte  ssys,  "  the  lord*  and  com- 
wuonB  givinc  this  advice  separately,  declared,**  &c. 
— ^Uiat.  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  518.  I  can  mid  no 
BientioD  of  the  commona  doinf  this  in  the  roll  of 
Mrliament.  t  Rymer,  t.  v.,  p.  269. 
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cendsBcy  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and 
Alice  Ferrers.  The  former,  a  man  of 
more  ambition  than  his  capacity  seems 
to  have  warranted,  even  incurred  the  sus- 
picion of  meditating  to  set  aside  the  heir 
of  the  crown,  wh^n  the  Black  Prince 
should  have  sunk  into  the  grave.  Wheth- 
er he  was  wronged  or  not  by  these  con- 
jectures, they  certainly  appear  to  have 
operated  «on  those  mbst  concerned  to 
take  alarm  at  them.  A  parliament  met 
in  April,  1376,  wherein  the  general  un- 
popularity of  the  king's  adimnistration, 
or  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
led  to  very  remarkable  consequences.* 
After  ipranting  a  subsidy,  the  commons, 
^'  considering  the  evils  of  the  country, 
throuffh  so  many  wars  and  other  causes, 
and  that  the  officers  now  in  the  king's 
service  are  insufficient  without  further  as- 
sistance for  so  great  a  charge,  pray  that 
the  council  be  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ten  or  twelve  bishops,  lords,  and 
others,  to  be  constantly  at  hand,  so  that 
no  business  of  weight  should  be  despatch- 
ed without  the  consent  of  all ;  nor  small- 
er matters  without  that  of  four  or  six.''t 
The  king  pretended  to  come  with  alacrity 
into  this  measure,  which  was  foUowed 
by  a  strict  restraint  on  them  and  all  other 
officers  from  taking  presents  in  the  course 
of  their  duty.  After  this,  "  the  said  com 
mons  appeared  in  parUament,  protesting 
that  they  had  the  same  good- will  as  ever 
to  assist  the  king  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes; but  that  it  seemed  to  them,  if 
their  said  hege  lord  had  always  possessed 
about  him  faithful  counsellors  and  good 
officers,  he  would  have  been  so  rich  that 
he  would  have  had  no  need  of  chau^g 
his  commons  with  subsidy  or  tallage, 
considering  the  great  ransoms  of  the 
French  and  Scotch  kings,  and  of  so 
many  other  prisoners;  and  that  it  ap- 
pear^ to  be  for  the  private  advantage 
of  some  near  the  king,  and  of  others  by 
their  collusion,  that  the  king  and  kingdom 
are  so  empoverished,  and  the  commons 
so  ruined.  And  they  promised  the  king  . 
that  if  he  would  do  speedy  justice  on 
such  as  should  be  found  guilty,  and  take 
from  them  what  law  and  reason  permit, 

*  Moat  of  our  general  hiatoriana  have  alnrred 
over  thia  important  aeaaion.  The  beat  view,  per 
hapa,  of  ita  aecret  hiatory  will  be  fbaod  in  Lowth*8 
Life  of  Wykeham:  an  inatroctive  and  elegant 
work,  only  ^o  be  blamed  for  roarka  of  that  aca> 
demical  point  of  honour,  which  makea  a  fellow  of 
a  college  too  indiacrtminate  an  encomiaat  of  ita 
founder.  Another  modem  book  may  be  named 
with  aome  commendation,  though  very  inferior  in 
ita  execution,  Godwin*a  Life  of  Uhaocer,  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Lancaater  ia  the  poUtical  hero. 
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with  wlrat  had  been  already  granted  in 
parliament,  they  will  engage  that  he 
should  be  rich  enough  to  maintain  his 
wars  for  a  long  time,  without  much 
charging  his  people  in  any  manner/' 
They  next  proceeded  to  allege  three 
particular  grievances ;  the  removal  of  the 
staple  from  Calais,  where  it  had  been  fixed 
by  parliament,  through  the  procurement 
and  advice  of  the  said  private  counsellors 
about  the  king ;  the  i^rticipation  of  the 
same  persons  in  lending  money  to  the 
king  at  exorbitant  usury ;  and  their  pur- 
chasing at  a  low  rate  for  their  own  ben- 
efit old  debts  from  the  crown,  the  whole 
of  which  they  had  afterward  induced 
the  king  to  repay  to  themselves.  For 
these  and  for  many  more  misdemeanors, 
the  commons  accused  and  impeached  the 
lords  Latimer  imd  Nevil,  i^ith  four  mer- 
chants, Lyons,  Elhs,  Peachey,  and  Bury.* 
Latimer  had  been  chamberlain,  and  Nevil 
held  another  office.  The  former  was  the 
friend  and  creature  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. Nor  was  this  parliament  at  all 
nice  in  touching  a  point  where  kings  least 
endure  their  inteHerenee.  An  ordinance 
was  made,  that  '*  whereas  many  women 
prosecute  the  suits  of  others  m  courts 
of  justice  by  way  of  maintenance,  and  to 
get  profit  thereby,  which  is  displeasing  to 
the  king,  he  forbids  any  woman  hence- 
forward, and  especially  Alice  Ferrers,  to 
do  so,  on  pain  of  the  said  Alice  forfeiting 
all  her  goods,  and  suflfering  banishment 
from  the  kingdom.''t 

The  part  which  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  ever  been  distinguished  for  his 
respectful  demeanour  towards  Edward, 
bore  in  this  unprecedented  opposition,  is 
strong  evidence  of  the  iealousy  with 
which  he  regarded  the  Diike  of  Lancas- 
ter; and  it  was  led  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  Peter  de  la  Mare,  a  servant  of 
the  Earl  of  March,  who,  by  his  marriage 
with  Philippa,  heiress, of  Lionel,  duke 
of  Clarence,  stood  next  after  the  young 
prince  Richard  in  lineal  succession  to 
the  crown.  The  proceedings  of  this  ses- 
sion were  indeed  highly  popular.  But  no 
house  of  commons  would  have  gone  such 
lengths  on  the  mere  support  of  popular 
opinions,  unless  instigated  and  encoura- 
ged by  higher  authority.  Without  this, 
their  petitions  might  perhaps  have  ob- 
tained,* for  the  sake  of  subsidy,  an  im- 
mediate consent;  but  those  who  took 
the  lead  in  preparing  them  must  have  re- 
mained unsheltered  after  a  dissolution, 
to  abide  the  vengeance  of  the  crown, 
with  no  assurance  that  another  parlia- 


•  Rymer  t  v.,  p.  332. 
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ment  weidd  eepoose  their  cause  as  ili 
own.    Such  indeed  was  their  fate  in  tbo 
present  mstance.    Soon  after  the  disso* 
lution  of  parliament,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who,  long  sinkmg  by  fatal  decav,  had 
rsdlied  his  expiring  ener^es  for  this  do- 
mestic combat,  leA  his  inheritance  to  a 
child  ten  years  old,  Richard  of  Bordeaux. 
Immediately  after  this  event,  Lancaster 
recovered  his  influence ;  and  the  former 
favourites  returned  to  court.    Peter  de  la 
Mare  was  confined  at  Nottingham,  where 
he  remained  two  years.    The  citizena 
indeed  attempted  an  insurrection,  and 
threatened  to  bum  the  Savoy,  Lancastei^ 
residence,  if  De  la  Mare  was  not  released; 
but  the  Bishop  of  London  succeeded  ia 
appeasing  them.*  A  parliament  met  next 
year,  wiuch  overthrew  the  work  of  it« 
predecessor,  restored  those  who  hadbeea 
impeached,  and  repealed  the  ordinaope 
against  Alice  Perrei|#    So  little,  secu- 
rity will  popular  asaeinblies  ever  afford 
against  arbitrary  power,  when  deprived 
of  regular  leaders  and  the  consciousness 
of  mutual  fidelity. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Earl  of  March,  in  employing 
the  house  of  commons  as  an  engine  of 
attack  against  an  obnoxious  ministryi 
was  perfectly  novel,  and  indicates  a  sen- 
sible change  in  the  character  of  our  con- 
stitution. In  the  reign  of  Edward  ILt 
parUament  had  little  share  in  resistins 
the  government ;  much  more  was  effected 
by  the  barons,  through  risings  of  their 
feudal  tenantry.  Fifty  years  of  authorihf 
better  respeeted,  of  law  better  enforcei 
had  rendered  th^se  more  perilous,  and  oi 
a  more  violent  appearance  than  formerly. 
A  surer  resource  presented  itself  in  the 
increased  weight  of  the  lower  house  in 
parliament.  And  this  indirect  aristocrat- 
ical  influence  gave  a  surprising  impulse 
to  that  assembly,  and  particularly  tended 
to  establish  beyond  question  its  control 
over  public  abuses.  It  is  less  just  to  re- 
mark, that  it  also  tended  to  preserve  th« 
relation  and  harmony  between  each  ffji 
and  the  other,  and  to  prevent  that  jarrti^ 
of  emulation  and  jealousy,  which,  thou^ 
generally  found  in  the  division  of  power 
between  a  noble  and  a  popular  estate,  baa 
scarcely  ever  caused  a  dissension,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  little  moment,  between 
our  two  houses  of  parliament ! 


*  Anonym.  Hitt  Edw.  QL,  ad  calcem  HemiDt' 
ford,  pp.  444, 448.  Walsii^am  gives  a  diihnai 
reason,  p.  192. 

t  Rot.  Pari,  p.  374.  Not  more  than  «4x  or tetti 
of  the  knights  who  had  sat  in  the  last  partiataeet 
were  returned  to  this,  as  appears  by  the  writi  ia 
Pryime*8  4th  Register,  p.  302,  311 
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Th0C<HaiDonaliad  suBtainedwith  equal 
Miehard  n  ^^"^8  and  discretion  a  defen- 
S»nn  ^^^^  ^^^  against  arbitrary  pow- 
MMMoTib*  er  under  Edward  III. :  they 
JJJJJ^**"  advanced  with  very  different 
steps  towards  his  successor. 
Upon  the  king's  death,  though  Richard's 
coionation  took  place  without  delay,  and 
no  proper  regency  was  constituted,  yet 
a  council  of  twelve,  whom  the  great  offi- 
cers of  state  were  to  obey,  supplied  its 
place  to  every  effectual  intent.  Among 
&ese  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  not 
numbered ;  and  he  retired  from  court  in 
some  disgust.  In  the  first  parliament  of 
the  young  king,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
knights  who  had  sat  in  that  which  im- 
peached the  Lancasterian  party  were  re- 
turned.* Peter  de  la  Mare,  now  releas- 
ed from  prison,  was  elected  speaker ;  a 
dignity  which,  according  to  some,  he  had 
IQled  ii»  the  Good  ]||rliament,  as  that  of 
the  filUeth  of  Edward  III.  was  popular- 
ly styled ;  though  the  rolls  do  not  men- 
tion either  him  or  any  other  as  bearing 
that  honourable  name  before  Sir  Thomas 
HuDgerford  in  the  parliament  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.f  The  prosecution  against 
Alice  Ferrers  was  now  revived ;  not,  as 
§Bar  as  appears,  by  direct  impeachment  of 
the  commons ;  but  articles  were  exhibit- 
ed against  her  in  the  house  of  lords  on 
tbe  king's  part,  for  breaking  the  ordi- 
nance made  against  her  intermeddling  at 
court;  upon  which  she  received  judg- 
noent  of  banishment  and  forfeiture.^  At 
die  request  of  the  lower  house,  the  lords 
ia  the  king's  name  appointed  nine  per* 
sons  of  different  ranks ;  three  bishops, 
two  earls,  two  bannerets,  and  two  bache- 
lors, to  be  a  permanent  council  about  the 
lung,  so  that  no  business  of  importance 
should  be  transacted  without  their  unani- 
mous consent.  The  king  was  even  com- 
pelled to  consent  that,  during  his  minor- 
ity, the  chancellor,  treasurer,  judges,  and 
other  chief  officers  should  be  made  in 
parliament ;  by  which  provision,  combi- 
ned with  that  of  the  parliamentary  coun- 
cil, the  whole  executive  government  was 
transferred  to  the  two  houses.  A  peti- 
Mon  that  none  might  be  employed  in  the 
king's  service,  nor  belong  to  his  council, 
who  had  been  formerly  accused  upon 
l^iK>d  grounds,  struck  at  Lord  Latimer, 
wJ|o  had  retained  some  degree  of  power 

•  Wtlfingharo,  p.  20jkiay8  pene  omne« ;  but  the 
Sst  published  in  Pry  mm  4th  Register  induces  me 
to  floftlify  thi^  loose  expression.  A  lice  Ferrers  bad 
bvibad,  be  tells  us,  many  of  the  lords,  and  all  the 
iMryMS  of  England;  yet  by  the  perseTertnce  of 
tlinefi  koigbU  sae  was  convicted. 
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in  the  new  establishment.  Another,  sug* 
gesting  that  Gascony,  Ireland,  Artois,  and 
the  Scottish  marches  were  in  danger  of  b€^ 
ing  lost  for  want  of  good  officers,  though 
it  were  so  generally  worded  as  to  leave 
the  means  of  remedy  to  the  king's  pleas* 
ure,  yet  shows  a  ^rowing  energy  and 
self-confidence  in  that  assembly,  which 
not  many  years  before  had  thought  the 
question  cff  peace  or  war  too  high  for 
their  deliberation.  Their  subsidy  was 
sufficiently  liberal ;  but  they  took  care  to 
pray  the  king  that  fit  persons  might  be 
assigned  for  its  receipt  and  disburse- 
ment, lest  it  should  any  way  be  diverted 
from  the  purposes  of  the  war.  Accord- 
ingly Walworth  and  Philpot,  two  eminent 
citizens  of  London,  were  appointed  to 
this  office  and  sworn  in  parliament  to  its 
execution.* 

But  whether  through  the  wastefulness 
of  government,  or  rather  Wcause  Ed- 
ward's legacy,  the  French  war,  like  a 
ruinous  and  interminable  lawsuit,  ex- 
hausted all  public  contributions,  there 
was  an  equally  craving  demand  for  sub- 
sidy at  the  next  meeting  of  parliament. 
The  commons  now  made  a  more  serious 
stand.  The  speaker,  Sir  .Umes  Picker- 
ing, after  the  protestation  against  giving 
offence,  which  has  since  become  more 
matter  of  form  than  perhaps  it  was  then 
considered,  reminded  the  lords  of  the 
council  of  a  promise  made  to  the  last 
parliament,  that,  if  they  would  help  the 
lung  for  once  with  a  larse  subsidy  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  undertake  an  expedition 
against  the  enemy,  he  trusted  not  to  call 
on  them  agnin,  but  to  support  the  war 
from  his  own  revenues ;  in  faith  of  which 
promise  there  had  been  granted  the  lar- 
gest sum  that  any  king  of  England  had 
ever  been  suffered  to  levy  within  so  short 
a  time,  to  the  utmost  loss  and  inconve- 
nience of  the  commons ;  part  of  which 
ought  still  to  remain  in  the  treasury,  and 
render  it  unnecessary  to  burden  "anew 
the  exhausted  people.  To  this  Scrope, 
lord-steward  of  the  household,  protesting 
that  he  knew  not  of  any  such  promise, 
made  answer  by  order  of  the  king,  that, 
"  saving  the  honour  and  reverence  of  our 
lord  the  king  and  the  lords  there  pres- 
ent, the  commons  did  not  speak  truth  in 
asserting  that  part  of  the  last  subsidy 
should  be  still  in  the  treasury ;  it  being 
notorious  that  every  penny  had  gone  into 
the  hands  of  Walworth  and  Philpot,  ap- 
pointed and  sworn  treasurers  in  the  last 
parliament,  to  receive  and  expend  it  upon 
the  purposes  of  the  war,  for  which  they 
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had  in  effect  disbursed  the  whote.^  Not 
satisfied  with  this  general  justification,  the 
commons  pressed  for  an  account  of  the 
expenditure.  Scrope  was  again  commis- 
sioned to  answer,  that "  though  it  had  nev- 
er been  seen,  that  of  a  subsidy  or  other 
grant  made  to  the  king  in  parliament  or 
out  of  parliament  by  the  commons,  any 
account  had  afterward  been  rendered  to 
the  commons,  or  to  any  other  except  the 
king  and  his  officers,  yet  the  king,  to  grat- 
ify them,  of  his  own  accord,  without  do- 
ing it  by  way  of  right,  would  have  Wal- 
worth, along  with  certain  persons  of  the 
council,  exhibit  to  them  in  writing  a  clear 
account  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure, 
dpon  condition  that  this  should  never  be 
used  as  a  precedent,  nor  inferred  to  be 
done  otherwise  than  by  the  king's  spon- 
taneous command."  The  commons  were 
again  urged  to  provide  for  the  public  de- 
fence, being  their  own  concern  as  much 
as  that  of  the  king.  But  they  merely 
shifted  their  ground  and  had  recourse  to 
other  pretences.  They  requested  that 
five  or  six  peers  might  come  to  them,  in 
order  to  discuss  this  question  of  subsidy. 
The  lords  entirely  rejected  this  proposal, 
and  affirmed  that  such  a  proceeding  had 
never  been  known  except  in  the  three 
last  parliaments ;  but  allowed  that  it  had 
been  the  course  to  elect  a  committee  of 
eigh*  or  ten  from  each  house,  to  confer 
easily  and  without  noise  together.  The 
commons  acceded  to  this,  and  a  commit- 
tee of  conference  was  appointed,  though 
no  result  of  their  discussion  appears  upon 
the  roll. 

Upon  examining  the  accounts  submit- 
ted to  them,  these  sturdy  commoners 
raised  a  new  objection.  It  appeared  that 
large  sums  had  been  expended  upon  gar- 
risons in  France  and  Ireland,  and  other 
places  beyond  the  kingdom,  of  which 
they  protested  themselves  not  liable  to 
bear  the  charge.  It  was  answered  that 
Gascony  and  the  king's  other  dominions 
beyond  sea  were  the  outworks  of  Eng- 
land, nor  could  the  people  ever  be  secure 
from  war  at  their  thresholds  unless  these 
were  maintained.  They  lastly  insisted 
that  the  king  ought  to  be  rich  through,  the 
wealth  that  had  devolved  on  him  from 
his  grandfather.  But  this  was  affirmed, 
in  reply,  to  be  merely  sufficient  for  the 
payment  of  Edward's  creditors.  Thus 
driven  from  all  their  arguments,  the  com- 
mons finally  consented  to  a  moderate  ad- 
ditional imposition  upon  the  export  of 
wool  and  leather,*  which  were  already 
subject  to  considerable  duties,  apologi- 

•  Rot  PirL,  IX  15-38. 


zing  on  account  of  their  poverty  for  the 
slendemess  of  their  grant. 

The  necessities  of  government,  how- 
ever,  let  their  cause  be  what  it  inigfat, 
were  by  no  means  feigned ;  and  a  new 
parliament  was  assembled  about  seteiL 
months  after  the  last,  wherein  the  king, 
without  waiting  for  a  petition,  informed 
the  commons  that  the  treasurers  were 
ready  to  exhibit  their  accounts  before 
them.    This  was  a  signal  victory  after 
the  reluctant  and  ungracious  concession 
made  to  the  last  parliament.    Nine  per- 
sons of  different  ranks  were  appointed  at 
the  request  of  "the  commons  to  inyesti- 
gate  the  state  of  the  revenue,  and  (he  dis- 
position which  had  been  made  of  the  late 
king's  personal  estate.    They  ended  bjr 
granting  a  poll-tax,  which  they  pretended 
to  think  adequate  to  the  supply  required.* 
But  in  those  times  naone  possessed  any 
statistical  knowledg€^and  every  calcula- 
tion which  required  it  was  subject  to 
enormous  error,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready seen  an  eminent  exaraple.t    ^ 
the  next  parliament  (3  Ric.  II.)  it  was  set 
forth  that  only  JC22,000  had  been  collect- 
ed by  the  poll-tax,  while  the  pay  of  ib0 
king's  troops  hired  for  the  expedition  to 
Britany,  the  pretext  of  the  grant,  had 
amounted  for  but  half  a  year  to  £50,000. 
The  king,  in  short,  was  more  straitened 
than  ever.    His  distresses  gave  no  small 
advantage  to  the  commons .   Their  speak- 
er was  instructed  to  declare  that,  as  it 
appeared  to  them,  if  the  affairs  of  their 
liege  lord  had  been  properly  conducted 
at  home  and  abroad,  he  could  not  have 
wanted  aid  of  his  commons,  who  are  now 
poorer  than  before.    They  pray  that,  as 
the  king  was  so  much  advanced  in  age 
and  discretion,  his  perpetual  council  (^ 
pointed  in  his  first  parliament)  miglitbe 
discharged  of  their  labours ;  and  that,  in- 
stead of  them,  the  five  chief  officers  of 
state,  to  wit,  the  chancellor,  trea«w«i 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  chamberlaiD, 
and  steward  of  the  household,  might  hi 
named  in  parliament,  and  declared  to  thi 
commons  as  the  king's  sole  counselloit, 
not  removable  before  the  next  parlia- 
ment.    They  required  also   a  genenl 
commission  to  be'  made  out,  similar  t9 
that  in  the  last  session,  giving  powers  to 
a  certain  number ,of  peers  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons,  to  inquire  into  ^ 
state  of  the  household,  as  well  as  into  ffl 
receipts  and  expen4ki  since  the  1un|fl 
accession.    The  former  petition  seeofl 
to  have  been  passed  orer  4  but  a  con^ 
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lliisBion  38  reqiested  was  made  out  to 
three  prelates,  three  earls,  three  banner- 
ets, three  knights,  and  three  citizens.* 
After  guarding  thus,  as  they  conceived, 
against  malversation,  but  in  effect  rath- 
er protecting  their  posterity  than  them- 
selves, the  commons  prolonged  the  last 
imposition  on  wool  and  leather  for  an- 
other year. 

It  would  be  but  repetition  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  the  rolls  of  the  two  next 
years ;  we  have  still  the  same  tale ;  de- 
mand of  subsidy  on  oite  side,  remon- 
strance and  endeavours  at  reformation  on 
the  other.    After  the  tremendous  insur- 
rection of  the  villeins,  in  1383,  a  parlia- 
ment was  convened  to  advise  about  re- 
pealing the  charters  of  general  manumis- 
sion, extorted  from  the  lung  by  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances.    In  this  measure 
all  concurred ;  but  the  commons  were  not 
afraid  to  say  that  tli^  late  risings  had  been 
provoked  by  the  burdens  which  a  prodi- 
gal court  had  called  for  in  the  preceding 
session.     Their  language  is  unusually 
bold.    '*  It  seemed  to  them,  after  full  de- 
liberation,^ they  said,  ''that  unless  the 
administration    of   the    kingdom    were 
speedily  reformed,  the  kingdom  itself 
would  be  utterly  lost  and  ruined  for  ever, 
and  therein  their  lord  the  king,  with  all 
the  peers  and  commons,  which  God  for- 
bid.   For  true  it  is  that  there  are  such 
defects  in  the  said  administration,  as  well 
about  the  kind's  person  and  his  house- 
hold, as  in  his  courts  of  justice;  and 
by  grievous  oppressions  in  the  country 
through  maintainers  of  suits,  who  are,  as 
it  were,  kings  in  the  country,  that  right 
and  law  are  come  to  nothing,  and  the  poor 
commons  are  from  time  to  time  so  pil- 
I^iged  and  ruined,  partly  by  the  king's  pur- 
veyors of  the  household,  and  others  who 
pay  nothing  for  what  they  take,  partly  by 
the   subsidies  and  tallages  raised  upon 
them,  and  besides  by  the  oppressive  be- 
haviour of  the  servants  of  the  king  and 
o^er  lords,  and  especially  of  the  afore- 
said maintainers  of  suits,  that  they  are 
reduced  to  greater  poverty  and  discom- 
fort than  ever  they  were  before.    And 
nkyreover,  though  great  suiAs  have  been 
eoT\]tinuaIly  granted  by  and  levied  upon 
tbem  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
yet   they  are  not  the  better  defended 
Ufainst  their  enemies,  but  every  year  are 

•w^er,  Teferrmg  to  an  ordinance  made  in  the  first 
Mnrliaaient  of  the  king,^  application  of  which  it 
mdi^n it«,  p.  379. 

•  8«e  ante,  p.  377.  In  Rjrmor,  t.  tui.,  p.  250,  the 
Archbtshop  nf  York's  name  appears  anionic  these 
eooimistfioners,  which  makes  their  nomber  sixteen. 
Bik  Wi»  plain  by  the  instrnment  that  only  fifteen 
wniu  mraiit  to  be  appointed. 


plundered  and  wasted  by  sea  and  land, 
without  any  relief.  Which  calamities 
the  said  poor  commons,  who  lately  used 
to  live  in  honour  and  prosperity,  can  no 
longer  endure.  And  to  speak  the  real 
truth,  these  injuries  lately  done  to  the 
poorer  commons  more  than  they  ever 
suffered  before,  caused  them  to  rise,  and 
to  commit  the  mischief  done  in  their  late 
riot;  and  there  is  still  cause  to  fear 
greater  evils,  if  sufficient  remedy  be  not 
timely  provided  against  the  outrages  and 
oppressions  aforesaid.  Wherefore  may 
it  please  our  lord  the  king,  and  the  noble 
peers  of  the  realm  now  assembled  in  this 
parliament,  to  provide  such  remedy  and 
amendment  as  to  the  said  administration, 
that  the  state  and  dignity  of  the  king  m 
the  first  place,  and  of  the  lords  may  be 
preserved,  as  the  commons  have  always 
desired,  and  the  commons  may  be  put  in 
peace ;  removing,  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
detected,  evil  ministers  and  counsellors, 
and  putting  in  their  stead  the  best  and 
mdst  sufficient,  and  taking  away  all  the 
bad  practices  which  have  led  to  the  last 
rising,  or  else  none  can  imagine  that 
this  kingdom  can  longer  subsist  without 
greater  misfortunes  than  it  ever  endured. 
And  for  God's  sake  let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten, that  there  be  put  about  the  king  and 
of  his  council  the  best  lords  and  knighta 
that  can  be  found  in  the  kingdom. 

"  And  be  it  known  (the  entry  proceeds) 
that  after  the  king  our  lord,  with  the 
peers  of  the  realm  and  his  council,  had 
taken  advice  upon  these  requests  made 
to  him  for  his  good  and  his  kingdom^s 
as  it  really  appeared  to  him,  willed  and 
granted,  that  certain  bishops,  lords,  and 
others  should  be  appointed  to  survey, 
and  examine  in  privy  council  both  the 
government  of  the  kmg's  person  and  of 
his  household,  and  to  suggest  proper 
remedies  wherever  necessai^,  and  re- 
port them  to  the  kinff.  And  it  was  said 
by  the  peers  in  pariiament,  that  as  it 
seemed  to  them,  if  reform  of  government 
were  to  take  place  throughout  the  king- 
dom,it  should  begin  by  the  chief  member, 
which  is  the  king  himself,  and  so  from  • 
person  to  person,  as  well  churchmen  as 
others,  and  place  to  place,  from  higher  to 
lower,  without  sparing  any  degree.'**  A 
considerable  number  of  commissioners 
were  accordingly  appointed,  whether  by 
the  king  alone  or  in  pariiament  does  not 
appear;  the  latter,  however,  is  more 
probable.  They  seem  to  have  made 
some  progress  in  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, for  we  find  that  the  officers  of  the 
household  were  sworn  to  observe  their 
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regulations.  But  in  all  likelihood  these 
were  soon  neglected. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  that  with  snch  feel- 
ings of  resentment  towards  the  crown, 
the  commons  were  backward  in  granting 
subsidies.  Perhaps  the  king  would  not 
have  obtained  one  at  all  if  he  had  not 
withheld  his  charter  of  pardon  for  all  of- 
fences committed  during  the  insurrec- 
tion. This  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
restore  quiet  among  the  people;  and 
though  the  members  of  the  commons  had 
certainly  not  been  insurgents,  yet  inevi- 
table irregularities  had  occurred  in  quel- 
ling the  tumults,  which  would  have  put 
them  too  much  in  the  power  of  those  un- 
worthy men  who  filled  the  benches  of 
justiee  under  Richard.  The  king  de- 
clared that  it  was  unusual  to  grant  a  par- 
don without  a  subsidy;  the  commons 
still  answered  that  they  would  consider 
about  the  matter ;  and  the  kin^  instantly 
rejoined  that  he  would  consider  about 
his  pardon  (s'aviseroit  de  sa  dite  grace) 
till  they  had  done  what  they  ought. 
They  renewed  at  length  the  usual  tax  on 
wool  and  leather.* 

This  extraordinary  assumption  of  pow- 
er by  the  commons  was  not  merely  ow- 
ing to  the  king's  poverty.  It  was  en- 
couraged by  the  natural  feebleness  of  a 
disunited  government.  The  high  rank 
and  ambitious  spirit  of  Lancaster  gave 
him  no  little  influence,  though  contending 
with  many  enemies  at  court,  as  well  as 
the  ill-will  of  the  people.  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  the  king's  youngest  uncle, 
more  able  and  turbulent  than  Lancaster, 
became,  as  he  grew  older,  kn  eager 
competitor  for  power,  which  he  sought 
through  the  channel  of  populariQr.  The 
earls  of  March,  Arundel,  and  Warwick 
bore  a  considerable  part,  and  were  the 
favourites  of  parliament.  Even  Lancas- 
ter, after  a  few  years,  seems  to  have  fal- 
len into  popular  courses,  and  recovered 
some  share  of  public  esteem.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  the  reforming  commission 
m  the  fifth  of  Richard  II.,  though  he 
had  been  studiously  excluded  from  those 
preceding.  We  cannot  hope  to  disentan- 
gle the  mtrigues  of  this  remote  age,  as 
to  which  our  records  are  of  no  service, 
and  the  chroniclers  are  very  shghtly  in- 
formed. So  far  as  we  may  conjecture, 
Lancaster,  finding  his  situation  insecure 
at  court,  began  to  sohcit  the  favour  of  the 
commons,  whose  hatred  of  the  admin- 
istration abated  their  former  hostility  to- 
wards him.f 


♦  Rot  Pari.  5  R.  II,  p.  104. 
t  The  commons  granted  a  fubsidy,  7  R.  II.,  to 
•opport  Lanc«ster*8  war  in  Gaatile.— R  i».,p.  284. 


The  chaiacter  of  Richard  IL  was  am 
developing  itself,  and  the  hopes  ouncivd 
excited  by  his  remarkable  pres-  *«*^ 
ence  of  mind  in  confronting  the  hoten  on 
Blackheath  were  rapidly  destroyed.   Not 
that  he  was  wanting  in  capacity,  as  hu 
been  sometimes  imagined.    For  if  we 
measure  intellectual  power  by  the  greal 
est  exertion  it  ever  displays,  rather  thsa 
by  its  average  results,  Richard  U.  was  i 
man  of  considerable  talents.    He  pes* 
sessed,  along  with  much  dissimulation,  i 
decisive  promptitude  in  seizing  the  criti- 
cal moment  for  action.    Of  this  quality; 
besides  his  celebrated  behaviour  towaiw 
the  insurgents,  he  gave  striking  evidence 
in  severs!  circumstances  which  we  shall 
have  shortly  to  notice.    But  his  ordinary 
conduct  belied  the  abilities  which  oa 
these  rare  occasions  shone  forth,  vd 
rendered  them  ineffectoal  for  his  secnri' 
ty.    Extreme  pride  ani  violence,  with  an 
inordinate  partiality  for  the  most  wortli- 
less  favourites,  were   his  predominant 
characteristics.     In   the  latter  quality, 
and  in  the  events  of  his  reign,  he  fonna 
a  pretty  exact  parallel  to  Edward  II 
Scrope,  lord  chancellor,  who  had  been 
appomted  in  parliament,  and  was  under- 
stood to  be  irremovoable  without  its  con* 
currence,  lost  the  great  seal  for  refuflosg 
to  set  it  to  some  prodigal  grants.    Upon 
a  slight  quarrel  with  Archbishop  Court- 
ney, the  king  ordered  his  temporalittcs  to 
be  seized,  the  execution  of  which  Mi* 
chael  de  la  Pole,  his  new  chancellor,  and 
a  favourite  of  his  own,  could  hardly  pre- 
vent.   This  was  accompanied  with  inde- 
cent and  outrageous  expressions  of  an- 
ger, unworthy  of  his  station  and  of  those 
whom  he  insulted.* 

Though  no  king  could  be  less  respecV 
able  than  Richard,  yet  the  con-  n^  .^qaint 
stitution  invested  a  sovereign  morapo««r 
with  such  ample  prerogative,  J^^"* 
that  it  was  far  less  easy  to  re-  '^  ^* 
sist  his  personal  exercise  of  power  thai 
the  unsettled  councils  of  a  minority.  !■ 
the  parliament  6  R.  II.,  sess.  2,  the  com- 
mons prav  certain  lords  whom  thcT 
name,  to  be  assigned  as  their  advisen. 
This  had  been  permitted  in  the  two  te^ 
sessions  without  exception.i-  ^^_$^ 
king,  in  granting  their  request,  reserw 


Whether  the  populace  changed  their  opimoa  if 
him,  I  know  not  He  wm  still  disliked  by  tbtm 
two  yean  before.  The  insQrgenU  of  1388  aw  md 
to  have  compelled  moo  to  fvear  that  tbei  w«m 
obey  King  Richard  and  the  commona.  and  llMt  tiMf 
would  accept  no  king  named  Joha^ — Walao^iai 
p.24S. 

*  Walsingham,  pp.  300, 315. 317. 

t  RoL  ParL,  6  R.  IL,  p.  100.  6  &.  IL,  «MS  I 
p.  134. 
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his  right  of  naming  any  others.*  Though 
the  commons  did  not  relax  in  their  im- 
pcmmiities  for  the  redress  of  general 
grievances,  they  did  not  venture  to  inter- 
meddle as  before  with  the  conduct  of  ad- 
mmistration.  They  did  not  even  object 
to  the  grant  of  the  marquisate  of  Dublin, 
with  almost  a  princely  dominion  over 
Ireland;  which  enormous  donation  was 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament  to  Vere, 
a  favourite  of  the  king.f  A  petition  that 
the  officers  of  state  should  annually  visit 
and  inquire  into  his  household,  was  an- 
swered, that  the  king  would  do  what  he 
pleased. t  Yet  this  Was  little  in  compar- 
ison with  their  former  proceedings. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  more  de- 
Froceedingi  ceitful  to  a  monarch,  unsupport- 
iM^in'the  ®^  ^y  ^^  armed  force,  and  des- 
tembof       titute  of  wary  advisers;  than 
^i^bMd,      this  submission  of  his  people. 
A.  single  effort  was  enough  to  overturn 
his  government.    Parliament  met  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign,  steadily  deter- 
mined to  reform  the  administration,  and 
especially  to  punish  its  chief  leader,  Mi- 
chael de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  lord 
chancellor.    According  to  the  remarka- 
ble narration  of  a  contemporary  histori- 
an,^ too  circumstantial  to  be  rejected,  but 
rendered  somewhat  doubtful  by  the  si- 
lence of  all  other  writers  and  of  the  par- 
liamentary roll,  the  king  was  loiterinjg  at 
his  palace  at  Eltham  when  he  received 
a  message  from  the  two  houses  request- 
ing the  dismissal  of  Suffolk,  since  they 
had  matter  to  allege  against  him  that 
they  could  not  move  while  he  kept  the 
office  of  chancellor.    Richard,  with  his 
usual  intemperance,  answered  that  he 
wculd  not  for  their  request  remove  the 
meanest  scullion  from  his  kitchen.    They 
returned  a  positive  refusal  to  proceed  on 
any  public  business  until  the  king  should 

Eu*  personally  in  parliament,  and  dis- 
the  chancellor.  The  king  required 
^  knights  to  be  deputed  from  the  rest, 
to  Inform  him  clearly  of  their  wishes. 
But  the  commons  declined  a  proposal,  in 
which  they  feared,  or  affected  to  fear, 
some  treachery.  At  length  the  Duke  of 
Glocester,  and  Arundel,  bishop  of  Ely, 
^^e  commissioned  to  speak  the  sense 
of  parliament,  and  they  delivered  it,  if 
we   may  still  believe  what  we  read,  in 

♦  Rot.  Pari.,  9  R.  11^  p.  145.         t  Id.,  p.  209. 

t  Id.,  p.  «I3.  ft  it  honrerer  asserted  in  the  arti- 
tla#4if  impeacbment  against  Suffolk,  and  admitted 
DjT  hii  defence,  that  nine  lords  bad  been  appointed 
m  the  last  parliament,  viz.,  9  R.  II.,  to  mquire 
into  the  state  of  tbe  bousehold,  and  reform  wbat- 
tew^r  was  amiss.  But  nothing  of  this  appears  in 
llwioU. 
4  Knyghton,  in  Twyadeo,  x.  Script.,  coL  2680. 
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very  extraordinary  language,  asserting 
that  there  was  an  ancient  statute,  accord* 
ing  to  which,  if  the  king  absented  him- 
self from  parliament  without  just  cause 
during  forty  days,  which  he  had  now  ex- 
ceeded, every  man  might  return  without 
permission  to  his  own  country;  and 
moreover  there  was  another  statute,  and 
(as  they  might  more  truly  say)  a  prece- 
dent of  no  remote  date,  that  if  a  king,  by 
bad  counsel,  or  his  own  folly  and  obsti- 
nacy, alienated  himself  from  his  people, 
and  would  not  govern  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  the  advice  of  the 
peers,  but  madly  and  wantonly  followed 
his  own  single  will,  it  should  be  lawful 
for  them,  with  the  common  assent  of  the 
people,  to  expel  him  from  his  throne,  and 
elevate  to  it  some  near  kinsman  of  the 
royal  blood.  By  this  discourse  the  king 
was  induced  to  meet  his  parliament, 
where  Suffolk  was  removed  from  his  of- 
fice, and  the  impeachment  against  him 
commenced.* 

The  charges  against  this  minister, 
vnthout  'being  wholly  frivolous,  impeaen- 
were  not  so  weighty  as  the  clam-  n»«»t  of 
our  of  the  commons  miffht  have  ®°^*- 
led  us  to  expect.  Besides  forfeiting  all 
his  grants  from  the  crown,  he  Mras  com- 
mitted to  prison,  there  to  remain  till  he 
should  have  paid  such  fine  as  the  king 
might  impose;  a  sentence  that  would 
have  been  outrageously  severe  in  many 
cases,  though  little  more  than  nugatory  in 
the  present.f 

This  was  the  second  precedent  of  that 
grand  constitutional  resource,  commissioii 
parliamentary  impeachment  :  of  rsibriii. 
and  more  remarkable,  from  the  emi- 
nence of  the  person  attacked,  than  that 
of  Lord  Latimer,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 


*  Upon  fnll  consideration,  I  am  much  inclined 
to  give  credit  to  tbis  passage  of  Knygbtun  as  to 
the  main  facta ;  and,  perhaps,  even  the  speech  of 
Olocester  and  tbe  Bishop  of  Ely  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  made  public  by  them,  than  inventea  bj 
so  jejune  an  historian.  Walsin^am  indeed  says 
nothing  of  the  matter ;  but  he  is  so  unequally  m- 
formed,  and  so  frequently  defective,  that  we  can 
draw  no  strong  inference  from  his  silence.  What 
most  weighs  with  me  is  that  parliament  met  on 
Oct.  ],  1387,  and  was  not  dissolved  till  Nov.  28 ;  a 
longer  period  than  the  buainess  done  in  it  seems  to 
have  required ;  and  also  that  Suffolk,  who  opened 
the  session  as  chancellor,  is  styled  **  darrein  chan- 
cellor'' in  the  articles  of  impeachment  arainst  him ; 
so  that  he  must  have  been  removed  in  the  interval, 
which  tallies  with  Knyghton's  story.  Besides,  it 
is  plain,  from  the  famous  question  subsequently 
put  by  the  king  to  his  jud^  at  Nottingham,  that 
both  the  right  of  retiring  without  a  regular  dissola* 
tion  and  the  precedent  of  Edward  II.  had  been  disi 
cussed  in  pariiament,  which  does  not  appear  any 
where  else  than  in  Enyihton. 

f  Rot.ParL,voLiii  p.  219 
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Edward  III.*  The  commons  were  con- 
vent to  waive  the  prosecution  of  any  oth- 
er ministers ;  but  they  rather  chose  a 
scheme  c^  reforming  ^the  administration, 
which  should  avert  both  the  necessity  of 
punishment,  and  the  malversations  which 
provoked  it.  They  petitioned  the  king 
to  ordain  in  parliament  certain  chief  offi- 
cers of  his  household,  and  other  lords  of 
his  council,  with  power  to  reform  those 
abuses,  by  which  his  crown  was  so  much 
blemished,  that  the  laws  were  not  kept, 
and  his  revenues  were  dilapidated,  con- 
firming by  a  statute  a  commission  for  a 
year,  and  forbidding,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties, any  one  from  opposing,  in  private 
or  openly,  what  they  should  advise.f 
With  this  the  king  complied,  and  a  com- 
mission founded  upon  the  prayer  of  par- 
liament was  established  by  statute.  It 
comprehended  fourteen  persons  of  the 
highest  eminence  for  rank  and  general 
estimation ;  princes  of  the  blood  and  an- 
cient servants  of  the  crown,  by  whom  its 
prerogatives  were  not  likely  to  be  unne- 
cessarily impaired .  In  fact,  the  principle 
of  this  commission,  without  looking 
back  at  the  precedents  in  the  reign  of 
John,  Henry  III.,  and  Edward  II.,  which 
yet  were  not  without  their  weight  as 
constitutional  analogies,  was  merely  that 
which  the  commons  had  repeatedly  main- 
tained during  the  minority  of  the  present 
king,  and  which  had  produced  the  former 
commissions  of  reform  in  the  third  and 
fifth  years  of  his  reign.  These  were 
upon  the  whole  nearly  the  same  in  their 
operation.  -  It  must  be  owned  there  was 
a  more  extensive  sway  virtually  given  to 
the  lords  now  appointed,  by  the  penal- 
ties imposed  on  any  who  should  endeav- 
our to  obstruct  what  they  might  advise ; 
the  design  as  well  as  tendency  of  which 
was  no  doubt  to  throw  the  whole  admin- 
istration into  their  hands  during  the  peri- 
od of  this  commission. 

Those  who  have  written  our  history 
with  more  or  less  of  a  tory  bias  exclaim 
against  this  parliamentary  commission 
as  an  unwarrantable  violation  of  the 
king's  sovereignty,  and  even  impartial 
men  are  struck  at  first  sight  by  a  meas- 
ure that  seems  to  overset  the  natural 
balance  of  our  constitution.  But  it 
would  be  unfair  to  blame  either  those 

•  Articles  had  been  exhibited  by  the  chmcellor 
before  the  peers,  in  the  seventh  of  the  king,  ngainKt 
Spencer,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  had  led  a  con- 
siderable army  into  a  disastrous  expedition  against 
the  Flemings,  adherents  to  the  antipope  Clement, 
in  the  schism.  This  crusade  had  been  exceeding- 
hpopular,  but  its  ill  success  had  the  usual  effect 
The  oommons  were  not  parties  in  this  proceeding. 

•Rot  Pari.,  p.  153.  f  id.,  p.  221. 


concerned  in  this  commission,  some  o( 
whose  names  at  least  have  been  handed 
down  with  unqi^estioned  respect,  or  those 
high-spirited  representatives  of  the  people 
whose  patriot  firmness  has  been  hitherto 
commanding  gJl  our  sympathy  and  grat- 
itude, unless  we  could  distinctly  pro- 
nounce by  what  gentler  means  they  could 
restrain   the   excesses  of  government. 
Thirteen  parliaments  had   already  met 
since  the  accession  of  Richard ;  in  all  the 
same  remonstrances  had  been  repeated, 
and  the  same  promises  renewed.    Subsi- 
dies, more  frequent  than  in  any  former 
reign,  had  been  granted  for  the  supposed 
exigences  of  the  war  ;   but  this  was  no 
longer  illuminated  by  those  dazzUng  vic- 
tories, which  give  to  fortune  the  mien 
of  wisdom  ;  the  coasts  of  England  wen 
perpetually  ravaged,  and  her  trade  de 
stroyed ;  while  the  administration  incur 
red  the  suspicion  of  diverting  to  privatt 
uses  that  treasure  which  they  so  feebly 
and  unsuccessfully  applied  to  the  pubhc 
service.    No  voice  of  his  people,  until  i* 
spoke  in  thunder,  would  stop  an  intoB 
cated  boy  in  the  wasteful  career  of  dissi 
pation.    He  loved  festivals  and  pageant! 
the  prevailing  folly  of  his  time,  with  una 
sual  frivolity ;  and  his  ordinary  living  is 
represented  as  beyond  comparison  moK 
showy  and  sumptuous  than  even  that  ol 
his  magnificent  and  chivalroas  predece.* 
sor.    Acts  of  parliament  were  no  ade 
quate  barriers   to   his    misgovemmenl 
"  Of  what  avail  are  statutes,"  says  Wal 
singham,  "  since  the  king  with  his  privy 
coimcil  is  wont  to  abolish  what  par- 
liament has  just  enacted  I"*     The  con- 
stant prayer  of  the  commons  in  evciy 
session,  that  former  statutes   might  he 
kept  in  force,  is  no  slight  presumption 
that  they  were  not  secure  of  being  re- 
garded.   It  may  be  true,  that  Edward 
lll.'s  government  had  been  full  as  arhi- 
trary,  Uiough  not  so  unwise,  as  his  grand- 
son's;  but  this  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment, that  nothing  less  than  an  extraor- 
dinary remedy  could   preserve  the  slflJ 
unstable  liberties  of  England. 

The  best  plea  that  could  be  made  for 
Richard  was  his  inexperience,  and  the  mis- 
guided suggestions  of  favourites.  This, 
however,  made  it  more  necessary  to  re- 
move those  false  advisers,  and  to  supply 
that  inexperience.  Unquestionably  ihie 
choice  of  ministers  is  reposed  in  tiie  sov* 
ereign ;  a  trust,  like  every  other  allribute 
of  legitimate  power,  for  the  public  good; 
nor,  what  no  legitimate  power  can  eyei 
be,  the  instrumentxof  selfishness  or  tm» 

•  Rot,  Part,  p.  881 
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price.    There  is  something  more  sacred 
than  the  prerogative,  or  even  than  the 
constitution;  the  public  weal,  for  which 
all  powers  are  granted,  and  to  which  they 
must,  all  be  referred.    For  this  public 
weal  it  is  confessed  to  be  sometimes  ne- 
cessary to  shake  the  possessor  of  the 
throne  out  of  his  seat ;  could  it  never  be 
permitted  to  suspend,  though  but  indi- 
rectly and  for  a  time,  the  positive  exer- 
cise of  misapplied  prerogatives  ?    He  has 
learned  in  a  very  different  school  from 
myself,  who  denies  to  parliament  at  the 
present  day  a  preventive  as  well  as  vin- 
dictive control  over  the  administration 
of  aflRairs ;  a  ri^ht  of  resisting,  by  those 
means  which  lie  within  its  sphere,  the 
appointment  of  unfit  ministers.    These 
means  are  now  indirect ;  they  need  not 
'  to  be  the  less  effectual,  and  they  are 
certainly  more  salutary  on  that  account. 
But  we  must  not  make  our  notions  of  the 
constitution,  in  its  perfect  S3rmmetry  of 
manhood,  the  measure  of  its  infantine  pro- 
portions, nor  expect  from  a  parliament 
just  struggling  into  life,  and  "  pawing  to 
get  free  its  hinder  parts,"  the  regularity 
of  definite  and  habitual  power. 

It  is  assumed  rather  too  lightly  by 
some  of  those  historians  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  tliat  these  commissioners,  though 
but  appointed  for  a  twelvemonth,  design- 
ed to  retain  longer,  or  would  not  in  fact 
have  surrendered  their  authority.  There 
is  certainly  a  danger  in  these  delegations 
of  pre-emment  trust ;  but  I  think  it  more 
formidable  in  a  republican  form  than 
under  such  a  government  as  our  own. 
The  spirit  of  the  people,  the  letter  of  the 
law,  were  both  so  decidedly  monarchical, 
that  no  glaring  attempt  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  keep  the  helm  continually  in 
fheir  hands,  though  it  had  been  in  the 
king's  name,  would  have  had  a  fair  prob- 
ability of  success.  And  an  oligarchy 
of  fourteen  persons,  different  in  rank 
and  profession,  even  if  we  should  impute 
crinoinal  designs  to  all  of  them,  was  ill 
calculated  for  permanent  union.  Indeed, 
the  facility  with  which  Richard  reassu- 
med  his  full  powers  two  years  afterward, 
when  misconduct  had  rendered  his  cir- 
cumstances far  more  unfavourable,  gives 
the  corroboration  of  experience  to  this 
reasoning. .  By  yielding  to  the  will  of 
his  parliament,  and  to  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  prerogative,  this  unfortunate 
prince  might  probably  have  reigned  long 
and  peacefully;  the  contrary  course  of 
acting  led  eventually  to  his  deposition 
and  miserable  death. 

Before  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
Ricba^  made  a  verbal  protestation,  that 
Bb9 


nothing  done  therein  should  be  Antw««©i 
in  prejudice  of  his  rights;  a  re-  tbejndfes 
servation    not    unusual    when  ?u2rSon'^'* 
any  remarkable  concession  was  ** 

made,  but  which  couM  not  decently  be 
interpreted,  whatever  he  might  mean,  aE 
a  dissent  from  the  statute  just  passed. 
Some  months  had  intervened,  when  the 
king,  who  had  already  released  Suffolk 
from  prison  and  restored  him  to  his  fa- 
vour, procured  from  the  judges  whom  he 
had  summoned  to  Nottingham  a  most 
convenient  set  of  answers  to  questions 
concerning  the  late  proceedings  in  par- 
liament. Tresilian  and  Belknap,  chief 
justices  of  the  King^s  Bench  and  Com* 
mon  Pleas,  with  several  other  judges, 
gave  it  under  their  seals,  that  the  late 
statute  and  commission  were  derogatory 
to  the  igrerogative ;  that  all  who  procured 
it  to  be  passed,  or  persuaded  or  compell- 
ed the  king  to  consent  to  it,  were  guilty 
of  treason ;  that  the  king^s  business  must 
be  proceeded  upon  before  any  other  in 
parliament;  that  he  may  put  an  end  to 
the  session  at  his  pleasure ;  that  his  min- 
isters cannot  be  impeached  without  his 
consent;  that  any  members  of  parlia- 
ment contravening  the  three  last  articles 
incur  the  penalties  of  treason,  and  espe- 
cially he  who  moved  for  the  sentence  of 
deposition  against  Edward  II.  to  be  read; 
and  that  the  judgment  against  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk  might  be  revoked  as  altogether 
erroneous. 

These  answers,  perhaps  extorted  by 
menaces,  as  all  the  judges  ex-  subMiqiieiit 
cept  Tresilian  protested  before  revoiuiion.. 
the  next  parliament,  were  for  the  most 
part  servile  and  unconstitutional.  The 
mdignation  which  they  excited,  and  the 
measures  successfully  taken  to  withstand 
the  king's  designs,  belong  to  general  his- 
tory ;  but  I  shall  pass  slightly  over  that 
season  of  turbulence,  which  afforded  no 
legitimate  precedent  to  our  constitutional 
annals.  Of  the  five  lords  appellants  as 
they  were  called,  Glocester,  Derby,  Not- 
tingham, Warwick,  and  Arundel,  the  three 
former,  at  least,  hav6  little  claim  to  our 
esteem ;  but  in  every  age,  it  is  the  sophism 
of  malignant  and  peevish  men  to  traduce 
the  cause  of  freedom  itself,  on  account 
of  the  interested  motives  by  which  its 
ostensible  advocates  have  frequently  been 
actuated.  The  parliament,  who  had  the 
country  thoroughly  with  them,  acted  no 
doubt  honestly,  but  with  an  inattention  to 
the  rules  of  law,  culpable  indeed,  yet  from 
which  the  most  civilized  of  their  succes- 
sors, in  the  heat  of  passion  and  triumph, 
have  scarcely  been  exempt.  Whether 
all  with  whom  they  dealt  severely,  some 
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of  them  apparent  of  good  preyiouB  rep- 
utation, merited  such  punishment,  is  more 
than,  upon  uncertain  evidence,  a  modern 
writer  can  profess  to  decide.* 

Notwithstanding  the  death  or  exile  of 
all  Richard's  favourites,  and  the  oath 
taken  not  only  by  parliament,  but  by 
every  class  of  the  people,  to  stand  by 
the  lords  appellants,  we  find  him,  af- 
ter about  a  year,  suddenly  annihilating 
their  pretensions,  and  snatching  the  reins 
again  without  obstruction.  The  secret 
cause  of  this  event  is  among  the  many 
obscurities  that  attend  the  history  of  his 
reign.  It  was  conducted  with  a  spirit 
and  activity  which  broke  out  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  his  imprudent  life ; 
but  we  may  conjecture  that  he  had  the 
advantage  of  disunion  among  his  ene- 
mies. For  some  years  after  this,  the 
king's  administration  was  prudeift.  The 
great  seal,  which  he  took  away  from 
Archbishop  Arundel,  he  gave  to  Wyke- 
ham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  another 
member  of  the  reforming  commission, 
but  a  man  of  great  moderation  and  polit- 
ical experience.  Some  time  after  he  re- 
stored the  seal  to  Arundel,  and  reinstated 
the  Duke  of  Glocester  in  the  council. 
The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had  been 
absent  during  the  transactions  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  years  of  the  king,  in 
prosecution  of  his  Castilian  war,  formed 
a  link  between  the  parties,  and  seems  to 
have  maintained  some  share  of  public 
/avour. 

There  was  now  a  more  apparent  har- 

mony  between  the  court  and 
mony^be-*^  ^^e  parliament.  It  seems  to 
tweenihe  have  been  tacitly  agreed  that 
j;^2„,    they  should  not  interfere  with 

the  king's  household  expenses ; 
and  they  gratified  him  in  a  point  where 
his  honour  had  been  most  wounded,  de- 
claring his  prerogative  to  be  as  high  and 
unimpaired  as  that  of  his  predecessors, 
and  repealing  the  pretended  statute  by 
virtue  of  which  Edward  II.  was  said  to 
have  been  deposed,  f  They  were  provi- 
dent enou|[h,  however,  to  grant  condi- 
tional subsidies,  to  be  levied  only  in  case 
of  a  royal  expedition  against  the  enemy ; 
and  several  were  accordingly  remitted 
by  proclamation,  this  condition  not  being 
fulfilled.  Richard  never  ventured  to  re- 
call his  favourites,  though  he  testified  his 
unabated  affection  for  Vere  by  a  pompous 


*  The  judgment  againtt  Simon  de  Burley,  one 
of  those  who  were  executed  on  this  occasion,  upon 
impeachment  of  the  commons,  was  reversed  under 
Henry  IV.  j  a  fair  presumption  of  its  injustice.— 
Rot.  PwU  ▼ol.  iii„jp.  464. 

tRot.P«iL,Ui{.U.,p.a7».    16R.U.,p.286. 


funeraL    Few  complaints,  uneqmvocsdly 
affecting  the  ministry,  were  presented  by 
the  commons.    In.  one  parliament,  tM 
chancellor,  treasurer^  and  council  resign- 
ed their  ofiices,  submitting  themselves  to 
its  judgment,  in  case  any  matter  of  ac- 
cusation should  be  alleged* against  them. 
The  commons,  after  a  day's  deliberation, 
probably  to  make  their  approbation  ap. 
I>ear  more  solemn,  declared  in  full  par- 
liament that  nothing  amiss  had  been 
found  in  the  conduct  of  these  miniBteis, 
and  that  they  held  them  to  have  faithful- 
ly discharged  their  duties.    The  king  re- 
instated  them  accordingly ;  with  a  proU 
estation  that  this  should  not  be  made  a 
precedent,  and  that  it  was  his  right  to 
change  his  servants  at  pleasure.* 

But  this  summer  season  was  not  to  last 
for  ever.    Richard  had  but  dis-  j^^^^^^    ' 
sembled  with  those  concerned  amoagMw 
in  the  transactions  of    1388,  i^d^of 
none  of  whom  he  could  ever  '^**" 
forgive.    These  lords  in  lapse  of  time 
were  divided  among  each  other.    Th* 
earls  of  Derby  and  Nottingham  were 
brought  into  the  king^s  interest.    The 
Earl  of  Arundel  came  to  an  open  breack 
with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  whose  par- 
don he  was  compelled  to  ask  for  an  on- 
founded  accusation  in  parliament.!   Gk>- 
cester's  ungovemed  ambition,  elated  hj 
popularity,  could  not  brook  the  ascend- 
ency of  Ids  brother  Lancaster,  who  was 
much  less  odious  to  the  king.    He  had 
constantly  urged  and  defended  the  coa- 
cession  of  Guienne  to  this  prince,  to  be 
held  for  life,  reserving  only  his  liege  horn 
age  to  Richard  as  king  of  France -,t  & 
grant  as  unpopular  amonff  the  native 
of  that  country  as  it  was  derogatory  to 
the  crown ;  but  Lancaster  was  not  much 
indebted  to  his  brother  for  asiiistance, 
which  was  only  given  in  order  to  dimin- 
ish his  influence  in  England.     The  truce 
with  France,  and  the  king's  French  mar- 
riage, which  Lancaster  supported,  wen 
passionately  opposed  by  Glocester.   And 
the  latter  had  given  keener  provocatioDi 
by  speaking  contefnptuously  of  that  mis- 
alliance with  Kathenne  S  wineford,  which 
contaminated  the  blood  of  Plantagenet 
To  the  parliament  summoned  in  the  30th 
of  Richard,  one  object  of  which  was  to 
legitimate  the  Duke  of  Lancs^ter's  ante- 
nuptial children  by  this  lady,  neither  GIo- 
oester  nor  Arundel  would  repair.    There 
passed  in  this  assembly  something  re- 
markable, as  it  exhibits  not  only  the  af* 
bitrary  temper  of  the  king,  a  pomt  by  no 

*  Rot.  Pari.,  13  R.  II.,  p.  258 

t  Id.,  17  R.  II..  p.  8ia. 

t  Rymer,  t.  vh..  p.  563, 660. 
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means  doubtful,  bat  the  inefficiency  of  I  tionin  the  king.  Hiey  surrendered  the 
the  commons  to  resist  it,  without  support  obnoxious  bill,  with  its  proposer,  one 
from  political  confederacies  of  the  nobil-  Thomas  Haxey,  and  with  great  humility 


ity.    The  circumstances  are  thus  related 
in  the  record. 

During  the  session,  the  king  sent  for 
BkhanTs  the  lords  into  parliament  one 
mwcution  aftemoon,  and  told  them  how 
•THaxay.  j^^  j^^^^  heard  of  certain-articles 
of  complaint  made  by  the  commons  in 
conference  with  them  a  few  days  before, 
some  of  which  appeared  to  the  king 
against  his  royalty,  estate,  and  liberty, 
and  commanded  the  chancellor  to  inform 
him  fully  as  to  this.  The  chancellor 
accordingly  related  the  whole  matter, 
which  consisted  of  four  alleged  grievan- 
ces ;  namely,  that  sheriflfs  and  escheators, 
^  notwithstanding  a  statute,  are  continued 
*  m  their  offices  beyond  a  year  ;*  that  the 
Scottish  marches  were  not  well  kept; 
that  the  statute  against  wearing  great 
men's  Uveries  was  disregarded ;  and,  last- 
ly, that  the  excessive  charges  of  the 
kind's  household  ought  to  be  diminished, 
arismg  from  the  multitude  of  bishops  and 
of  ladies  who  are  there  maintained  at  his 
cost. 

Upon  this  information  the  king  de- 
clared to  the  lords,  that  through  God's 
ffift  he  is  by  hneal  right  of  inheritance 
King  of  England,  and  will  have  the  royal- 
ty and  freedom  of  his  crown,  from  which 
some  of  these  articles  derogate.  The 
first  petition,  that  sheriffs  should  never 
remain  in  office  beyond  a  year,  he  re- 
jected ;  but,  passing  lightly  over  the  rest, 
took  most  offence,  that  the  commons, 
who  are  his  lieges,  should  take  on  them- 
selves to  make  any  ordinance  respecting 
his  royal  person  or  household,  or  those 
whom  he  might  please  to  have  sibout  him. 
He  enjoined,  therefore,  the  lords  to  de- 
clare plainly  to  the  commons  his  pleas- 
ure in  this  matter ;  and  especially  direct- 
ed the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  make  the 
speaker  give  up  the  name  of  the  person 
who  presented  a  bill  for  this  last  article 
in  the  lower  house. 

The  commons  were  in  no  state  to  re- 
sist this  unexpected  promptitude  of  ac- 


made  excuse,  that  they  never  designed  to 
give  offence  to  his  majesty,  nor  to  inter- 
fere with  his  household  or  attendants, 
knowing  well  that  such  things  do  not  be- 
long to  them,  but  to  the  kin^  alone ;  but 
merely  to  draw  his  attention,  that  he 
might  act  therein  as  should  please  him 
best.    The  king  forgave  these  pitiful  sup- 

f)liants ;  but  Haxey  was  adjudged  in  par- 
iament  to  suffer  death  as  a  traitor.  As, 
however,  he  was  a  clerk,*  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  at  the  head  of  the  pre- 
lates, obtained  of  the  king  that  his  life 
might  be  spared,  and  that  they  might 
have  the  custody  of  his  person ;  protest- 
ing that  this  was  not  claimed  by  way  of 
right,  but  merely  of  the  king's  grace. f 

This  was  an  open  defiance  of  parlia 
ment,  and  a  declaration  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er. For  it  would  be  impossible  to  con 
tend,  that  after  the  repeated  instances  of 
control  over  public  expenditure  by  the 
commons  since  the  60th  of  Edward  III., 
this  principle  was  novel  and  unauthorized 
by  the  constitution ;  or  that  the  right  of 
free  speech  demanded  by  them  in  every 
parliament  was  not  a  real  and  indisputa- 
ble privilege.  The  king,-  however,  was 
completely  successful,  and  hav-  Arbitrary 
ing  proved  the  feebleness  of  meaturMor 
the  commons,  fell  next  upon 
those  he  more  dreaded.  By 
piece  of  treachery  he  seized  the  Duke 
of  Glocester,  and  spread  consternation 
among  all  his  party.  A  parliament  was 
summoned,  in  which  the  only  struggle 
was  to  outdo  the  king's  wishes,  and  thus 
to  efface  their  former  transgressions.^ 


Uiekln«. 

a  skilful 


*  Home  has  repreaented  this  aa  if  the  commona 
kad  petitioned  for  the  continuance  of  aheriffa  be- 
yooa  a  year,  and  jrrounda  upon  this  mistake  part 
of  his  defence  of  Richard  II.  (note  to  vol.  ii.,  p.  270, 
4to.  edit.)  For  this  he  refers  to  Cotton's  Abridg- 
ment ;  whether  rightly  or  not  i  cannot  say,  being 
little  acquainted  with  that  inaccurate  book,  upon 
which  it  is  unfortunate  that  Hume  relied  so  much. 
The  passage  from  Walsingham  in  the  same  note 
is  also  wholly  perverted,  as  the  reader  will  discov- 
er without  farther  observation.  An  historian  must 
b9  strangely  warped,  who  quotes  a  passage  expli- 
citly complaining  of  Illegal  acta  in  order  U*  infer 
Hwt  teote  very  acts  were  legal 


*  The  church  would  perhaps  have  interfered  in 
behalf  of  Haxey,  if  he  nad  only  received  the  ton- 
aure.  But  it  seems  that  he  was  actually  in  orders ; 
for  the  record  calls  him  Sir  Thomas  Haxey,  a  title 
at  that  time  regularly  given  to  the  parson  of  a  par> 
ish.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  remarkable  authority  for 
the  cIorgy*s  capacity  of  sitting  in  parliament. 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  20  R.  II.,  p.  339.  In  Henry  IV.'e 
first  parliament,  the  commons  petitioned  for  Hax* 
ey's  restoration,  and  truly  say,  that  his  sentence 
was  en  aneantissement  des  custumes  de  la  com- 
mune, p.  434.  His  judgment  was  reversed  by  both 
houses,  as  having  past  de  voIont6  du  Roy  Richard 
en  contre  droit,  et  la  course  quel  avoit  este  devant 
en  parlement,  p.  480.  There  can  be  no  doubt  with 
any  man  who  looka  attentively  at  the  paasages 
relative  to  Haxey,  that  he  waa  a  member  of  par- 
liament ;  though  this  was  questioned  a  few  years 
affo  by  the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons 
who  made  a  report  on  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  be 
elected ;  a  right  which,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
did  exist  down  to  the  Reformation,  as  the  grounds 
alleged  for  Nowell's  expulsion  in  the  first  of  Mary, 
besides  this  instance  of  Haxer,  conspire  to  prove, 
though  it  has  since  been  loet  by  disuse. 

t  This  aseembly,  if  we  may  trust  the  anoay 
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Olocoster,  who  had  been  murden^d  at 
Calais,  was  attainted  after  his  death; 
Arundel  was  beheaded,  his  brother  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  deposed  and 
banished,  Warwick  and  Cobham  sent  be- 
yond sea.  The  commission  of  the  tenth, 
the  proceedings  in  parliament  of  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  king,  were  annulled. 
The  answers  of  the  judges  to  the  ques- 
tions put  at  Nottingham,  which  had  been 
punished  with  death  and  exile,  were  pro- 
nounced by  parliament  to  be  just  and  le- 
gal. It  was  declared  high  treason  to  pro- 
cure the  repeal  of  any  judgment  against 
persons  therein  impeached.  Their  issue 
male  were  disabled  from  ever  sitting  in 
parliament,  or  holding  place  in  council. 
These  violent  ordinances,  as  if  the  pre- 
cedent they  were  then  overturning  had 
not  shielded  itself  with  the  same  sanc- 
tion, were  sworn  to  by  parliament  upon 
the  cross  of  Canterbury,  and  confirmed 
by  a  national  oath,  with  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  denounced  against  its 
infringers.  Of  those  recorded  to  have 
bound  themselves  by  this  adjuration  to 
Richard,  far  the  greater  part  had  touched 
the  same  relics  for  Glocester  and  Arun- 
del ten  years  before,  and  two  years  after- 
ward swore  allegiance  to  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster.* 

In  the  fervour  of  prosecution  this  par- 
liament could  hardly  go  beyond  that 
whose  ,acts  they  were  annulling;  and 
each  is  alike  unworthy  to  be  remembered 
in  the  way  of  precedent.  But  the  leaders 
of  the  former,  though  vindictive  and  tur- 
bulent, had  a  concern  for  the  public  in- 
terest; and  after  punishing  their  ene- 
mies, left  the  government  upon  its  right 
foundation.  In  this  all  regard  for  liberty 
-  was  extinct ;  and  the  commons  set  the 
dangerous  precedent  of  Anting  the  king 
a  subsidy  upon  wool  during  his  Ufe  This 
remarkable  act  of  severity  was  accompa- 
nied by  another,  less  unexampled,  but, 
as  it  proved,  of  more  ruinous  tendency. 
The  petitions  of  the  commons  not  having 
been  answered  during  the  session,  which 
they  were  always  anxious  to  conclude,  a 
commission  was  granted  for  twelve  peers 
and  six  commoners  to  sit  after  the  dissolu- 
tion, and  "examine,  answer,  and  fully 
determine  as  well  all  the  said  petitions, 
and  the  matters  therein  comprised,  as  all 
other  matters  and  things  moved  in  the 
king's  presence,  and  all  things  incident 
thereto  not  yet  determined,  as  shall  seem 
best  to  them."t     The  "  other  matters" 

moui?  author  of  the  life  of  Richard  II.,  published 
by  Hearne,  was  aurrounded  by  the  king's  troops, 
p.  133. 
•  Rot.  Pari..  21  R.  II.,  p.  347.      t  Id.,  d.  360.     | 


mentioned  above  were,  I  suppose,  pn« 
vate  petitions  to  the  king*s  council  in  pa^ 
liament,  which  had  been  frequently  de- 
spatched ailer  a  dissolution.    For  m  the 
statute  which  establishes  this  comnus* 
sion,  21  R.  II.,  c.  16,  no  powers  are  com 
mitted  but  those  of  examining  petitions  : 
which,  if  it  does  not  confirm  the  chaise 
afterward  alleged  against  Richard  of  fal- 
sifying the  parliament  roU,  must  at  least 
be  considered  as  limiting  and  explainioff 
the  terms  of  the  latter.    Such  a  trust  had 
been  committed  to  some  lords  of  the 
council  eight  years  before,  in  very  peace- 
ful times;  and  it  was  even  requested 
that  the  same  might  be  done  in  future 
parliaments.*    But  it  is  obvious  what  a 
latitude  this  gave  to  a  prevailing  faction. 
These  eighteen  commissioners,  or  some 
of  them  (for  there  were  who  disliked  the 
turn  of  affairs),  usurped  the  full  rights  of 
the  legislature,  which  undoubtedly  were 
only  delegated  in  respect  of  business  al- 
ready commenced.!     They  imposed  a 
perpetual  oath  on  prelates  and  lords  for 
all  time  to  come,  to  be  t&ken  before  ob- 
taining livery  of  their  lands,  that  th^ 
would  maintain  the  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances made  by  this  parliament,  or  ^'  af- 
terward by  the  lords  and  Imights  having 
power  committed  to  them  by  the  same.'' 
They  declared  it  high  treason  to  disobey 
their  ordinances.    They  annulled  the  pi- 
tents  of  the  dukes  of  Hereford  and  Nor- 
folk, and  adjudged  Henry  Bo  wet,  the  for- 
mer's chaplain,  who  had  advised  him  to 
petition  for  his  inheritance,  to  the  penal- 
ties of  treason.^    And  thus,  having  ob- 


♦  Rot.  Pari.,  13  R.  II.,  p.  256. 

t  This  proceeding  was  made  one  of  the  axliclw 
of  charge  against  Richard  in  the  following  terms: 
Item,  in  pariiamento  ultimo  celebrato  apud  SaJo- 
piam,  idem  Rex  proponens  opprimere  populam 
suum  procuravit  subtiliter  et  fecit  concedi,  quod 
potestas  parliamenti  de  consensu  omnium  statuom 
regni  sui  remaneret  aptid  qua»dana  cerias  personas 
ad  terminandum,  dissoluto  pariiamento,  cerUs  pe- 
titiones  in  eodem  pariiamento  porrectas  protunc 
minimi  expcHitas.  Cujus  concessionis  colore  per- 
sonee  sic  deputats  processerunt  ad  alia  generaUtei 
parliamentum  illud  tangentia ;  et  hoc  de  volonttts 
regis;  in  derogationem  status  parliamenti,  et  in 
magnum  incommodum  totius  regui  et  pernlciosum 
exemplum.  Et  ut  super  factis  eorum  hojuamodi 
aliquem  colorem  et  auctoritatem  viderentur  habere^ 
rex  fecit  rotnlos  parliamenti  pro  votb  suo  mutari  H 
deleri,  contra  effectum  conse^aiorus  prssdicia^— 
Rot.  Pari.,  1  H.  IV.,  vol.  in.,  p.  18.  Whether  ths 
hist  accusation,  of  altering  the  parliamentary  roU, 
be  true  or  n<>t^  there  is  enough  left  in  it  to  prove 
every  thing  I  have  asserted  in  the  text.  From  ihia 
it  is  sufficjently  manifest  how  anfairly  Carte  and 
Hume  have  drawn  a  parallel  between  this  setf- 
deputed  legislative  commission,  and  thai  appointed 
by  parliament  to  reform  the  administratioti  elever 
years  l>efore.  • 

t  Rot.  Pari..  I H.  IV..  vol  m.,  p.  373,  386 
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tained  a  revenue  for  life,  and  the  power 
of  parliiment  being  notoriously  usurped 
by  a  knot  of  his  creatures,  the  king  was 
little  likely  to  meet  his  people  again,  and 
became  as  truly  absolute  as  his  ambition 
could  require. 

It  had  been  necessary  for  this  purpose 
ctnmi  to  subjugate  the  ancient  nobility, 
afcbe  For  the  English  constitution  gave 
^^SbTd  ^^^^  such  paramount  rights,  that 
and  Nor  it  was  impossible  either  to  make 
^^  them  surrender  their  country's 
freedom,  or  to  destroy  it  without  their 
consent.  But  several  of  the  chief  men 
had  fallen,  or  were  involved,  with  the 
party  of  Glocester.  Two  who,  having 
once  belonged  to  it,  had  lately  plunged 
into  the  depths  of  infamy  to  ruin  their 
former  friends,  were  still  perfectly  ob- 
noxious to  the  king,  who  never  forgave 
their  original  sin.  These  two,  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke,  ear}  of  Derby,  and  Mow- 
bray, earl  of  Nottingham,  now  dukes  of 
Hereford  and  Norfolk,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  remaining  nobility,  were,  by  a 
singular  conjuncture,  thrown,  as  it  were, 
at  the  kind's  feet.  Of  the  political  mys- 
teries which  this  reign  affords,  none  is 
more  inexplicable  than  the  quarrel  of 
these  peers.  In  the  parliament  at  Shrews- 
bury m  1398,  Hereford  was  called  upon 
by  the  king  to  relate  what  had  passed 
between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  him- 
Belf  in  slander  of  his  majesty.  He  de- 
tailed a  pretty  lon^  and  not  improbable 
conversation,  in  which  Norfolk  had  as- 
serted the  king's  intention  of  destroying 
them  both,  for  their  old  offence  in  im- 
peaching his  ministers.  Norfolk  had 
only  to  deny  the  charge,  and  throw  his 
gauntlet  at  the  accuser.  It  was  referred 
to  the  eighteen  commissioners  who  sat 
aiter  the  dissolution,  and  a  trial  by  com- 
bat was  awarded.  But  when  this,  after 
many  delays,  was  about  to  take  place  at 
Coventry,  Richard  interfered,  and  settled 
the  dispute  by  condemning  Hereford  to 
banishment  for  ten  years,  and  Norfolk 
for  life.  This  strange  determination, 
which  treated  both  as  guilty  where  only 
one  could  be  so,  seems  to  admit  no  other 
solution  than  the  king's  desire  to  rid 
himself  of  two  peers  whom  he  feared 
and  hated  at  a  blow.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  by  what  means  he  drew 
the  crafty  Bolingbroke  into  his  snare.* 

«  Besides  the  contemporary  blBtorians,  we  may 
aadl  a  full  narratire  of  these  proceedings  in  the 
rolls  of  parliament,  toI.  iii,  p.  382.  It  appears  that 
Mowbray  was  the  most  offending  party ;  since,  in- 
dependently of  Hereford's  accusation,  he  is  char* 
ffed  with  openly  maintaining  the  appeals  made  in 
ttie  false  pariiametit  of  the  eleventh  of  the  king. 
Bttt  the  banishment  of  his  accoser  was  wholly  do>  i 


However  this  might  have  been,  he  now 
threw  away  all  appearance  of  moderate 
government.  The  indignities  he  had  suf- 
fered in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign 
were  still  at  his  heart,  a  desire  to  re- 
venge which  seems  to  have  been  the 
main  spring  of  his  conduct.  Though  a 
general  pardon  of  those  proceedings  had 
been  granted,  not  only  at  the  time,  but 
in  his  own  last  parliament,  he  made  use 
of  them  as  a  pretence  to  extort  money 
from  seventeen  counties,  to  whom  he 
imputed  a  share  in  the  rebellion.  He 
compelled  men  to  confess,  under  their 
seals,  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  trea- 
son, and  to  give  blank  obligations,  which 
his  officers  filled  up  with  large  sums.* 
Upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, who  had  passively  complied  through- 
out all  these  transactions,  Richard  re- 
fused livery  of  his  inheritance  to  Here- 
ford, whose  exile  implied  no  crime,  and 
who  had  letters  patent  enabhng  him  to 
make  his  attorney  for  that  purpose  du- 
ring its  continuance.  In  short,  his  gov- 
ernment for  nearly  two  years  was  Neccsstty 
altogether  tyrannical ;  and,  upon  ibr  depo- 
the  same  principles  that  cost  *o«hiin. 
James  II.  his  throne,  it  was  unquestion- 
ably far  m<ke  necessary,  unless  our  fa- 
thers would  have  abandoned  all  thought 
of  liberty,  to  expel  Richard  II.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  extenuate  the  treachery  of 
the  Percies  towards  this  unhappy  pnnce, 
or  the  cruel  circumstances  of  his  death, 
or  in  any  way  to  extol  either  his  succes 
sor  or  the  chief  men  of  that  time,  most 
of  whom  were  ambitious  and  faithless ; 
but  after  such  long  experience  of  the 
king*s  arbitrary,  dissembling,  and  revenge- 
ful temper,  I  see  no  other  safe  course  in 
the  actual  state  of  the  constitution  than 
what  the  nation  concurred  in  pursuing. 
The  reign  of  Richard  II.  is,  in  a  consti- 
tutional light,  the  most  interesting  part* 
of  our  earlier  history,  and  it  has  been 
the  most  imperfectly  written.  Some 
have  misrepresented  the  truth  through 
prejudice,  and  others  through  careless- 
ness. It  is  only  to  be  understood,  and 
indeed  'there  are  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  understanmng  it  at  all,  by  a  peru- 
sal of  the  rolls  of  parliament,  with  some 
assistance  from  the  contemporary  histo- 


justifiable  by  any  motives  that  we  can  discover. 
It  is  strange  that  Carte  shoold  express  surprise  at 
the  sentence  upon  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  wnile  he 
seems  to  consider  that  upon  Herefora  as  very 
equitsble.  But  he  viewed  the  whole  of  this  reign, 
and  of  those  that  ensued,  with  the  jaundiced  eye 
of  Jacobitism. 

*  Rot.  Pari.,  1  H.  IV.,  p.  420,  436.  Walsing 
ham,  p.  353,  357.  Otterbom,  p.  199.  Vita  Ria 
IL,i>.MT 
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rians,  Walsingbam,  Knyghton,  the  anony- 
mous biographer  pubhshed  by  Heame, 
and  Froissart.  These,  I  must  remark, 
except  occasionally  the  last,  are  ex- 
tremely hostile  to  Richard ;  and  although 
we  are  far  from  being  bound  to  acqui- 
esce in  their  opinions,  it  is  at  least  un- 
warrantable in  modem  writers  to  sprinkle 
their  margins  with  references  to  such 
authority  in  support  of  positions  deci- 
dedly opposite.* 

The  revolution  which  elevated  Henry 
Cixcvmstan-  IV.  to  the  throne  was  certainly 
MiguKid-  go  far  accomplished  by  force, 
i\^*t  MMfl-  that  the  king  was  in  captivity, 
•Ion.  and  those  who  might  still  ad- 

here to  him  in  no  condition  to  support 
his  authority.  But  the  sincere  concur- 
rence which  most  of  the  prelates  and 
nobility,  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
gave  to  changes  that  could  not  have 
been  otherwise  effected  by  one  so  un- 
provided with  foreign  support  as  Henry, 
proves  this  revolution  to  have  been,  if 
not  an  indispensable,  yet  a  national  act, 
and  should  prevent  our  considering  the 
Lancastrian  kings  as  usurpers  of  the 
throne.  Nothing  indeed  looks  so  much 
like  usurpation  in  the  whole  transaction 
as  Henry's  remarkable  cha^enge  of  the 
crown,  insinuating,  though  not  avowing, 
as  Hume  has  justly  animadverted  upon 
it,  a  false  and  ridiciilous  title  by  nght 
line  of  descent,  ***  ^ne  equally  imwar- 
rantable  by  conquest.  'Ine  course  of 
proceedings  is  worthy  of  notice.  As 
the  renunciation  of  Richard  might  well 
pass  for  the  effect  of  compulsion,  there 
was  a  strong  reason  for  propping  up  its 
instability  by  a  solemn  deposition  from 
the  throne,  founded  upon  specific  charges 
of  misgovemment.  Again,  as  the  right 
of  dethroning  a  monarch  was  nowhere 
found  in  the  law,  it  was  equally  requisite 
^to  support  this  assumption  of  power  by 
'  an  actual  abdication.  But  as  neither  one 
nor  the  other  filled  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter's wishes,  who  was  not  contented 
with  owing  a  crown  to  election,  nor 
seemed  altogether  to  account  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  house  of  March,  he  devi- 
sed this  claim,  which  was  preferred  in 
the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  Richard's  ces- 
sion having  been  read  and  approved  in 
parliament,  and  the  sentence  of  depo- 
sition, *^  out  of  abundant  caution,  and  to 

*  It  18  fair  to  observe,  that  Froissart's  testimony 
makes  most  in  favour  of  the  king,  or  rather  against 
his  enemies,  where  it  is  most  valuable,  that  is,  in 
his  account  of  what  he  heard  in  the  English  court 
in  1395, 1.  iv.,  c.  62,  where  he  gives  a  very  differ- 
ent character  of  the  Duke  of  Glocester.  In  gen- 
eral.  this  writer  is  ill  informed  of  English  affairs. 
Mod  undeserving  to  be  quoted  as  an  authority.        ' 
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remove  all  scruple,'*  solemnly  passed  bt 
seven  commissioners  appointed  out  of 
the  several  estates.    "  After  which  chat 
lenffe  and  claim,"  says  the  record,  "  the 
lorous  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  all  the 
estates  there  present,  being  asked  sep- 
arately and  together  what  they  thought 
of  the  said  challenge  and  claim,  the  said 
estates,  with  the  whole  people,  without 
any  difficulty  or  delay,  consented  that 
the  said  duke  should  reign  over  them.'* 
The  claim  of  Henry,  as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  Earl  of  March,  was  mdeed  ridicu- 
lous ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  evident  that, 
in  such  cases  of  extreme  urgency  as 
leave  no  security  for  the  common  weal 
but  the  deposition  of  a  reigning  prince, 
there  rests  any  positive  obligation  upon 
the  estates  of  the  realm  to  fill  his  place 
with  the  nearest  heir.    A  revolution  of 
this  kind  seems  rather  to  defeat  and 
confoimd  all  prior  titles,  though  in  the 
new  settlement  it  will  commonly  be  pro- 
dent,  as  well  as  equitable,  to  treat  them 
with  some  regard.    Were  this  otherwise, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  why  William 
III.  reigned  to  the  exclusion  of  Anne,  or 
even  of  the  Pretender,  who  had  surely 
committed  no  offence  at  that  time;  or 
why  (if  such  indeed  be  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  Act  of  Settlement)  the 
more  distant  branches  of  the  royal  stock, 
descendants  of  Henry  VII.  and  earlier 
kings,  have  been  cut  off  from  their  hope 
of  succession  by  the  restriction  to  the 
heirs  of  the  Princess  Sophia. 

In  this  revolution  of  1309  there  was  at 
remarkable  an  attention  shown  to  the  for- 
malities of  the  constitution,  allowance 
made  for  the  men  and  the  times,  as  in 
that  of  1688.  The  parliament  was  not 
opened  by  commission;-  no  one  took  the 
office  of  president ;  the  commons  did  not 
adjourn  td  theur  own  chamber;  they 
chose  no  speaker;  the  name  of  parlia* 
ment  was  not  taken,  but  that  only  of  es- 
tates of  the  realm.  But  as  it  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  constitutional  princi- 
ples to  assume  a  parliamentary  character 
without  the  king^s  commission,  thou^ 
summoned  by  his  writ,  so  it  was  stul 
more  essential  to  limit  their  exercise  of 
power  to  the  necessity  of  circumstances. 
Upon  the  cession  of  the  king,  as  upon  hm 
death,  the  parliament  was  no  more ;  its 
existence,  as  the  council  of  the  sover- 
eign, being  dependant  upon  his  will.  Th« 
actual  convention  summoned  by  the  wnta 
of  Richard  could  not  legally  become  the 
parliament  of  Henry ;  and  me  validity  of 
a  statute  declaring  it  to  bf)  such  wouU 

•  Rot  Ptfl,  0.488. 
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probably  have  been  questionable  in  that 
age,  when  the  power  of  statutes  to  alter 
the  original  principles  of  the  common 
law  was  by  no  means  so  thoroughly  rec- 
ognised as  at  the  Restoration  and  Revo- 
lution. Yet  Henry  was  too  well  pleased 
with  his  friends  to  part  with  them  so 
readily ;  and  he  had  much  to  effect  be- 
fore the  fervour  of  their  spirits  should 
abate.  Hence  an  expedient  was  devised 
of  issuing  writs  for  a  new  parliament,  re- 
turnable m  six  days.  These  neither  were 
nor  could  be  complied  with ;  but  the  same 
members  as  had  deposed  Richard  sat  in 
the  new  parliament,  which  was  regularly 
opened  by  Henry's  commissioner,  as  if 
they  had  been  duly  elected.*  In  this 
contrivance,  more  than  in  all  the  rest,  we 
may  trace  the  hand  of  lawyers. 

If  we  look  back  from  the  accession  of 
Ketrospect  Henry  IV.  to  that  of  his  prede- 
•^  '^^PJJJ"  cesser,  the  constitutional  au- 
wwutotion  thority  of  the  house  of  com- 


Ricto-  mons  will  be  perceived  to  have 
"^"*  made  surprising  progress  du- 
ring the  course  of  twenty-two  years.  Of 
the  three  capital  points  in  contest  while 
Edward  reigned,  that  money  could  not 
be  levied,  or  laws  enacted,  without  the 
commons'  consent,  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  was  subject  to 
their  inspection  and  control,  the  first  was 
absolutely  decided  in  their  favour,  t^e 
second  was  at  least  perfectly  admitted  m 
principle,  and  the  last  was  confirmed  by 
frequent  exercise.  The  commons  had 
acquired  two  additional  engines  of  im- 
mense efficiency;  one,  the  right  of  di- 
recting the  application  of  subsidies,  and 
calling  accountants  before  them;  the 
other,  that  of  impeaching  the  king's  min- 
isters for  misconduct.  All  these  vigor- 
ous shoots  of  liberty  throve  more  and 
iuadv«iu^  more  under  the  three  kings  of 
under  ibe  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and 
Lfto^X  ^^®^  *"^^  strength  and  nour- 
ishment from  the  generous 
heart  of  England,  that  in  after  times  and 
in  a  less  prosperous  season,  though 
checked  and  obstructed  in  their  growth, 
neither  the  blasts  of  arbitrary  power 
could  break  them  off,  nor  the  mildew  of 
servile  opinion  cause  them  to  wither.  I 
shall  trace  the  progress  of  parliament  till 
the  civil  wars  of  Vork  and  Lancaster ;  1, 
in  maintaining  the  exclusive  right  of  tax- 
ation; 2,  in  Greeting  and  checking  the 
public   expenditure ;  3,  in  making  sup- 

*  If  proof  coald  be  required  of  any  thing  so  self- 
erident  as  that  these  assemblies  consisted  oi  ex- 
actly the  same  persons,  it  may  be  foond  in  their 
wnts  of  expenses,  as  pobliafaied  by  Prynne,  4th 
Register,  p.  450. 


plies  depend  on  the  redress  of  grievan- 
ces ;  4,  m  securing  the  people  against  il- 
legal ordinances  and  interpolations  of  the 
statutes ;  5,  in  controlling  the  roy^  ad- 
ministration;  6,  in  punisMng  bad  minis- 
ters ;  and  lastly,  in  establishing  their  own 
immunities  and  privileges. 

1.  The  pretence  of  levying  money 
without  consent  of  parliament  expired 
with  Edward  III.,  who  had  asserted  it,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  very  last  year  of 
his  reign.  A  great  coimcil  of  lords  and 
prelates,  summoned  in  the  second  year 
of  his  successor,  declared  that  they  could 
advise  no  remedy  for  the  king's  necessi- 
ties, without  laying  taxes  on  the  people, 
which  could  only  be  granted  in  parlia- 
ment.* Nor  was  Richard  ever  accused 
of  illegal  tallages,  the  frequent  theme  of 
remonstrance  imder  Edward,  unless  we 
may  conjecture  that  this  charge  is  im- 
plied in  an  act  (11  R.  it.,  c.  9),  which  an- 
nuls all  impositions  on  wool  and  leather, 
without  consent  of  parliament,  if  any 
there  be,j  Doubtless  his  innocence  in  this 
respect  was  the  effect  of  weakness ;  and 
if  the  revolution  of  1399  had  not  put  an 
end  to  his  newly-acquired  despotism,  this, 
like  every  other  right  of  his  people^ 
would  have  been  swept  away.  A  less 
palpable  means  of  evading  the  consent 
of  the  commons  was  by  the  extortion  of 
loans,  and  harassing  those  who  refused 
to  pay  by  summonses  before  the  council. 
These  loans,  the  frequent  resource  of 
arbitrary  sovereigns  in  later  times,  are 
first  complained  of  in  an  early  parliament 
of  Richard  II. ;  and  a  petition  is  granted 
that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  lend  the 
king  money.^  But  ho>^  little  this  was 
regarded  we  may  infer  from  a  writ  di- 
rected in  1386  to  some  persons  in  Boston, 
enjoining  them  to  assess  every  person 
who  had  goods  and  chattels  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  pounds,  in  his  proportion  of 
two  hundred  pounds,  which  the  town  had 
promised  to  lend  the  king;  and  givin^^ 
an  assurance  that  this  shaU  be  deducted 
from  the  next  subsidy  to  be  granted  by 
parliament.  Among  other  extraordinary 
parts  of  this  letter  is  a  menace  of  forfeit- 
mg  life,  limbs,  and  property,  held  out 
against  such  as  should  not  obey  these 
commissioners.^    After  his  triumph  over 

•  2  R.  II.,  p.  56. 

t  It  is  positively  laid  down  by  the  assertors  of 
civil  liberty  in  the  great  case  of  impositions 
(Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  ii.,  p.  443,  507),  that 
no  precedents  for  arbitrary  taxation  of  exports  or 
imports  occur  from  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  to 
the  reini  of  Mary. 

t  2  R.  II.,  p.  62.  This  did  not  find  its  way  to  tb» 
statute  book. 

(  Rymer,  t.  rii.,  p.  544. 
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the  popular  party  towards  the  end  of  hie 
reign,  he  obtained  large  sums  in  this 
way. 

Under  the  Lancastrian  kings,  there  is 
much  less  appearance  of  raising  money 
in  an  unparliamentary  course.  Henry 
IV.  obtained  an  aid  from  a  great  council 
In  the  year  1400 ;  but  they  did  not  pre- 
tend to  charge  any  besides  themselves ; 
though  it  seems  that  some  towns  after- 
ward gave  the  king  a  contribution.*  A 
few  years  afterward,  he  directs  the  sher- 
iffs to  call  on  the  richest  men  in  their 
counties  to  advance  the  money  voted  by 
parliament.  This,  if  any  compulsion  was 
threatened,  is  an  instance  of  overstrained 
prerogative,  though  consonant  to  the 
practice  of  the  late  reign. f  There  is, 
nowever,  an  instance  of  very  arbitrary 
conduct  with  respect  to  a  grant  of  money 
in  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  A  subsidy 
had  been  granted  by  parliament  upon 
l^oods  imported,  under  certain  restrictions 
m  favour  of  the  merchants,  with  a  provi- 
sion, that  if  these  conditions  be  not  ob- 
served on  the  king's  pan,  then  the  grant 
should  be  void  and  of  no  effect.^  But 
an  entry  is  made  on  the  roll  of  the  next 
parliaoaent,  that  ^'  whereas  some  disputes 
nave  arisen  about  the  grant  of  the  last 
subsidy ;  it  is  declared  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  other  lords  in  parliament, 
with  advice  of  the  judges  and  others  learn- 
ed in  the  law,  that  the  said  subsidy  was  at 
all  events  to  be  collected  and  levied  for 
the  king's  use ;  notwithstanding  any  con- 
ditions in  the  grant  of  the  said  subsidy 
contained.''^  The  commons,  however, 
in  making  the  grant  of  a  fresh  subsidy  in 
this  parliament  renewed  their  former 
conditions,  with  the  addition  of  another, 
that  "  it  ne  no  part  thereof  be  beset  ne 
dispensed  to  no  other  use,  but  only  in 
and  for  the  defense  of  the  said  roialme."|j 

2.  The  right  of  granting  supplies  would 
Approprh  have  been  very  incomplete,  had 
attonof  it  not  been  accomjpanied  with 
■oppiiet.  ^^^^  ^^ directing  their  application. 
This  principle  of  appropriatmg  public 
moneys  began,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
minority  of  Richard;  and  was  among 
the  best  fruits  oT  that  period.  It  was 
steadily  maintained  under  the  new  dy- 
nasty. The  parliament  of  6 .  H.  IV. 
granted  two  fifteenths  and  two  tenths, 
with  a  tax  on  skins  and  wool,  on  con- 


*  Carte,  vol.  ii.,  p.  640.  Sir  M.  Hale  obaerrea 
that  he  finds  no  complaiota  of  illegal  impositions 
ander  the  kings  of  the  bouse  of  Lancaster. — Har- 
frave's  Tracts,  vol.  i.,  p.  184. 

t  Rymer,  t.  viii.,  p.  412,  48a 

i  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  216. 

}ld..p.30L  U  Id.,  p.  302 


dition  that  it  should  be  expended  ii 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  not 
otherwise,  as  Thomas  Lord  Fumifal 
and  Sir  John  Pelham,  ordained  treasuren 
of  war  for  this  pariiament,  to  receive 
the  said  subsidies,  shall  account  and  an- 
swer to  the  commons  at  the  next  parlii^ 
ment.  These  treasurers  were  sworn  it 
parliament  to  execute  their  trust.*  A 
similar  precaution  was  adopted  in  th« 
next  session.f 

3.  The  commons  made  a  bold  attempt 
in  the  second  year  of  Henry  intiiiitio 
IV.  to  give  the  strongest  secun-  "^V*^ 
ty  to   their  claims  of  redress,  ^oirSHm 
by  inverting  the  usual  course  orgrm- 
of   parhamentary   proceeding.  "***■• 
It  was  usual  to  answer  their  petitioni 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  which 
put   an   end   to   all   further  discussion 
upon  them,  and  prevented  their  making 
the  redress  of  grievances  a  necesstiy 
condition  of  supply.    They  now  request- 
ed that  an  answer  might  be  given  before 
they  made  their  grant  of  subsidy.    This 
was  one  of  the  articles  which  Richard 
n.'s  judges  had  declared  it  hi^h  treason 
to  attempt.    Henry  was  not  mclined  to 
make  a  concession  which  woidd  virtual- 
ly have  removed  the  chief  impediment 
to  the  ascendency  of  parliament.    He 
first  said  that  he  would  consult  with  the 
lords,  and  answer  according  to  their  ad* 
vice.    On  the  last  day  of  the  session 
the  commons  were  informed,  that "  it  ha4 
never  been  known,  in  the  time  of  his  an- 
cestors, that  they  should  have  their  peti- 
tions answered  before  they  had  done  all 
their  business  in  parliament,  whether  of 
granting  money  or  any  other  concent 
wherefore  the  king  will  not  alter  the 
good  customs  and   usages  of  ancient 
times.''} 

Notwithstanding  the  just  views  these 
parUaments  appear  generally  to  have  en 
tertained  of  their  power  over  the  publie 
purse,  that  of  the  third  of  Henry  V.  fol- 
lowed a  precedent  from  the  worst  times 
of  Richsu-d  II.,  by  granting  the  king  t 
subsidy  on  wool  and  leather  during  his 
life.^  This,  an  historian  tells  us,  Henry 
IV.  had  vainly  laboured  to  obt^n;|  bat 
the  taking  of  Ha]:fleur  intoxicated  the 
English  with  new  dreams  of  conquest  in 
France,  which  their  good  sense  and  con- 
stitutional jealousy  were  not  firm  enough 
to  resist.  The  continued  expenses  o(  m 
war,  however,  prevented  this  grant  from 
becoming  so  dangerous  as  it  might  bare 
been  in  a  season  of  tranquillity.    Henry 


*  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  546. 

+  Id.,  p.  668.  t  Id.,  p.  453. 

^  Id.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  63,       tl  WalaiughanifP  379. 
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v.,  like  his  father,  convoked  parliament 
almost  in  every  year  of  his  reign. 

4.  It  had  long  been  out  of  all  question, 
iMfaisttre  that  the  legislature  consisted  of 
[Jj^^  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  ; 
maoM  ti-  or,  in  stricter  language,  that  the 
tau»aiMA.  king  could  not  make  Or  repeal 
statutes  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment. But  this  fundamental  maxim  was 
Btm  frequently  defeated  by  various  acts 
of  evasion  or  violence ;  which,  though 
protested  against  as  illegal,  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  prevent.  The  king  some- 
times exerted  a  power  of  suspending  the 
observance  of  statutes ;  as  in  the  ninth 
of  Richard  II.,  when  a  petition  that  all 
statutes  might  be  confirmed  is  granted 
with  an  exception  as  to  one  passed  in 
the  last  parliament,  forbidding  the  judges 
to  take  fees,  or  give  counsel  in  cases 
where  the  king  was  a  party;  which, 
**  because  it  was  too  severe,  and  needs 
declaration,  the  king  would  have  of  no 
effect  till  it  should  be  declared  in  parlia- 
ment."* The  apprehension  of  this  dis- 
pensing prerogative  and  sense  of  its  ille- 
gality are  manifested  by  the  wary  terms 
wherein  the  commons,  in  one  of  Rich- 
ard's parliaments,  '*  assent  that  the  king 
made  such  sufferance  respecting  the 
statute  of  provisors  as  shall  seem  rea- 
sonable to  him,  so  that  the  said  statute 
be  not  repealed ;  and  moreover  that  the 
oommons  may  disagree  thereto  at  tift 
next  parliament,  and  resort  to  the  stat- 
ute;" with  a  protestation  that  this  as- 
sent, which  is  a  novelty,  and  never  done 
before,  shall  not  be  drawn  into  prece- 
dent; praying  the  king  that  this  pro- 
testation may  be  entered  on  the  roll  of 
psrliament.f  A  petition  in  one  of  Henry- 
IV.'s  parliaments,  to  limit  the  number 
of  attorneys,  and  forbid  filazers  and  pro- 
thonotaries  from  practising,  having  been 
answered  favourably  as  to  the  first  point, 
we  find  a  marginal  entry  in  the  roll  that 
the  prince  and  council  had  respited  the 
6x:e<iution  of  this  act.  J 

The  dispensing  power,  as  exercised  in 
iMspenning  favour  of  individuals,  is  quite 
power  of  of  a  different  character  from 
the  crown,  jjjjg  general  suspension  of  stat- 
utes, but  indirectly  weakens  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  legislature.  This  pow- 
er was  exerted,  and  even  recognised, 
throughout  all  the  reigns  of  the  Planta- 
genets.    In  the  first  of  Henry  V.  the  cora- 


•  Waisingham,  p.  210.  Ruff  head  observes  in 
the  margin  upon  this  statute  8  R.  II.,  c.  3,  that  it 
fs  repealed,  but  does  not  toke  notice  what  sort  of 
repeal  it  had.  ^  _   ^^ 

t  15  R.  11.,  p.  285.  See  too  16  R.  II.,  p.  301, 
where  the  same  power  is  renewed  in  H.  IV.'s 
pailiiments.  t  13  H.  IV.,  p.  643. 


mons  pray,  that  the  statute  for  drtring 
aliens  out  of  the  kin^^dom  be  executed 
The  king  assents,  savmg  his  prerogative, 
and  his  right  of  dispensing  with  it  when 
he  pleased.  To  which  the  commons 
replied,  that  their  intention  was  never 
otherwise,  nor,  by  God's  help,  ever 
should  be.  At  the  same  time  one  Rees 
ap  Thomas  petitions  the  king  to  modify 
or  dispense  with  the  statute  prohibiting 
Welshmen  from  purchasing  lands  in 
England,  or  the  English  towns  in  Wales, 
which  the  king  grants.  In  the  same  par- 
liament the  commons  pray  that  no  grant 
or  protection  be  made  to  any  one  in  con- 
travention of  the  statute  of  provisors, 
saving  the  king's  prerogative.  He  mere- 
ly answers,  "  Let  the  statutes  be  observ- 
ed :"  evading  any  allusion  to  his  dispen- 
sing power.* 

It  nas  been  observed  under  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  that  the  practice  of  leav- 
ing statutes  to  be  drawn  up  by  the 
judges,  from  the  petition  and  answer 
jointly,  after  a  dissolution  of  parliament, 
presented  an  opportunity  of  falsifying 
the  intention  of  the  legislature,  whereof 
advantage  was  often  taken.  Some  very 
remarkable  instances  of  this  fraud  oc 
curred  in  the  succeeding  reigns. 

An  ordinance  was  put  upon  the  roll  of 
parliament,  in  the  fifth  of  Richard  II., 
empowering  sheriffs  of  counties  to  arrest 
preachers  of  heresy  and  their  abetters, 
and  detain  them  in  prison  until  they 
should  justify  themselves  before  the 
church.  This  was  introduced  into  the 
statutes  of  the  year;  but  the  assent  of 
lords  and  commons  is  toot  expressed.  In 
the  next  partiament,  the  commons,  reci- 
ting this  ordinance,  declare  that  it  was 
never  assented  to  or  granted  by  them, 
but  what  had  been  proposed  in  this  mat- 
ter was  without  their  concurrence  (that 
is,  as  I  conceive,  had  been  rejected  by 
them))  and  pray  that  this  statute  be  an- 
nulled, for  it  was  never  their  intent  to  ' 
bind  themselves  or  their  descendants  to 
the  bishops  more  than  their  ancestors 
had  been  bound  in  times  past.  The  king 
returned  an  answer  agreeing  to  this  pe- 
tition. Nevertheless  the  pretended  stat- 
ute was  untouched,  and  remains  still 
among  our  laws.-f  unrepealed,  except 


♦  Rot.  Pari.,  ▼.4  H.  V.,  p.  6,  9. 

t  5  R.  II.,  Stat.  2,  c.  5  ;  Rot.  Pari.,  6  R.  II.«  p. 
141.  Some  other  instances  of  the  commons  at- 
tempting to  prevent  these  unfair  practices  are  ad- 
duced by  Ruflfhead  in  bis  preface  to  the  Statutes, 
and  in  Prynne's  preface  to  Cotton's  Abridgment 
of  the  Re«0rds.  The  act  13  R.  Il.«  stat.  I,  c.  15, 
that  the  kmg's  castles  and  lails  which  had  been 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  adjoining  counties, 
should  be  reunited  to  them,  is  not  founded  upon 
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by  desuetude,  and  by  inference  (Vom  the 
€cts  of  much  later  times. 

This  commendable  reluctance  of  the 
commons  to  let  the  clergy  forge  chains 
for  them  produced,  as  there  is  much  ap- 
pearance, a  similar  violation  of  their  le- 
gislative rights  in  the  next  rdgn.  The 
statute  against  heresy  in  the  second  of 
Henry  IV.  is  not  grounded  upon  any  pe- 
tition of  the  commons,  but  only  upon  one 
of  the  clergy.  It  is  said  to  be  enacted 
by  consent  of  the  lords,  but  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  lower  house  in  the  parlia- 
ment roll,  though  the  statute  reciting  the 
petition  asserts  the  commons  to  have 
ioined  in  it.*  The  petition  and  the  stat- 
ate  are  both  in  Latin,  which  is  upusual 
in  the  laws  of  this  time.  In  a  subse- 
quent petition  of  the  commons,  this  act 
is  styled  *'  the  statute  made  in  the  second 
year  of  your  majesty's  reign,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  your 
kingdom ;"  which  affords  a  presumption 
that  it  had  no  regular  assent  of  parlia- 
ment.! And  the  spirit  of  the  commons 
during  this  whole  reign  being  remark- 
ably hostile  to  the  church,  it  would  have 
baeA  hardly  possible  to  obtain  their  con- 
sent to  so  penal  a  law  against  heresy. 
Several  of  their  petitions  seem  designed 
indirectly  to  weaken  its  efficacy. J* 

These  infringements  of  their  most  es- 
sential right  were  resisted  by  the  com- 
mons in  various  ways,  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  power.  In  the  fifth  of 
Richard  II.,  they  request  the  lords  to  let 
them  see  a  certain  ordinance  before  it  is 
engrossed.^  At  another  time  they  pro- 
cured some  of  their  own  members,  as 
well  as  peers,  to  be  present  at  engrossing 
the  roll.  At  length  they  spoke  out  une- 
quivocally in  a  memorabfe  petition,  which, 
besides  its  intrinsic  importance,  is  de- 
serving of  notice  as  the  earliest  instance 
in  which  the  house  of  commons  adopted 


■ny  petition  that  appears  on  the  roll ;  and  probably 
by  making  search  other  instances  equally  flagrant 
might  be  discovered. 

*  There  had  been,  however,  a  petition  of  the 
commons  on  the  same  subject,  expressed  in  very 
general  terms,  on  which  this  terrible  superstruc- 
iai«  might  artfully  be  raised,  p.  474. 

t  P.  626. 

%  We  find  a  remarkable  petition  in  8  H.  IV., 
professedly  aimed  against  tne  Lollards,  but  in- 
tended, as  I  strongly  suspect,  io  their  fieivour.  It 
condemns  persons  preaching  against  the  Catholic 
ftuth  or  sacraments  to  imprisonment  till  the  next 
parliament,  where  they  were  to  abide  such  judg- 
ment as  should  be  renaered  6y  the  king  andpeertof 
ihe  realm.  This  seems  to  supersede  the  burning 
•talate  of  2  H.  IV.,  and  the  spiritual  cognizance 
of  heresy.— Rot  Pari.,  p.  683.  8ee  too  p.  626. 
The  petition  was  expressly  granted  ;  but  the  cler- 
gy, I  suppose,  pievented  i(8  appearing  on  the  stat- 
««-roU.  ^  Rot  PirL,  voL  iil,  p.  108. 


the  English  language.    I  s^all  present  ill 
venerable  ortho^phy  without  change. 

'*  Oure  soveram  lord,  youre  humble  and 
trewe  lieges  that  ben  come  for  the  eo> 
mune  of  youre  lond  bysechyn  ontoyoine 
rizt  riztwesnesse,  That  so  as  hit  bath 
ever  be  thair  libte  and  fredom,  that  thir 
sholde  no  statut  no  lawe  be  made  ofllaaii 
than  they  yaf  therto  their  assent:  ooi* 
siderin^e  that  the  comune  of  youre  loni, 
the  whiche  that  is,  and  ever  hath  be,  i 
membre  of  youre  parlemente,  ben  aswi 
assenters  as  peticioners,  that  fro  tbii 
lyme  forewara,  by  compleynte  of  tin 
comune  of  any  m3r8chief  axknyge  reme- 
die  by  mouthe  of  their  speker  for  the  co» 
mune,  other  ellys  by  petition  writen,tJjit 
ther  never  be  no  lawe  made  theru[foa, 
and  en^ossed  as  statut  and  lawe,  nother 
by  addicions,  nother  by  diminucions,  bf 
no  manner  of  terme  ne  termes,  the  whialii 
that  sholde  chaunge  the  sentence,  and  the 
entente  axked  by  the  speker  mouthe,  9 
the  petitions  beforesaid  yeven  up  yn  wrt- 
tyng  by  the  manere  forsaid,  withoute  w 
sent  of  the  forsaid  comtine.    Consida^ 
inge  oure  soverain  lord,  that  it  is  not  ia 
no  wyse  the  entente  of  youre  comunes, 
zif  yet  be  so  that  they  axke  you  by  qjefc- 
yng,  or  by  writyng,  two  thynges  or  thrt^ 
or  as  manye  as  th^ym  lust :  But  thatefef 
it  stande  m  the  fredom  of  youre  hie  ie» 
milie,  to  graunte  whiche  of  thoo  thatyw 
Inst,  and  to  werune  the  remanent. 

"  The  kyng  of  his  mce  especial  graij*| 
eth  that  fro  hensforth  nothyng  be  enactei 
to  the  peticions  of  his  comune,  thatbi 
contrarie  of  hir  askyng,  wharby  they 
shuld  be  bounde  withoute  their  asseA 
Savyng  alwey  to  our  liege  lord  his  reii 
prerogatif,  to  ^unte  and  denye  whi* 
nim  lust  of  theur  petitions  and  askynge« 
aforesaide."* 

Notwithstanding  the  fulness  of  ^*  •*! 
sent  to  so  important  a  ]>etition,  we  IM 
no  vestige  of  either  among  the  statut^ 
and  the  whole  transaction  is  unnoticej 
by  those  historians  who  have  not  lookei 
into  our  original  records.  If  the  co* 
pilers  of  the  statute-roll  were  able  to  ke«f 
out  of  it  the  very  provision  that  was  1i 
tended  to  check  their  fraudulent  madtt- 
nations,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  redra* 
without  ■altering  the  established  practici 
in  this  respect ;  and,  indeed,  where  tb«e 
was  no  design  to  fsdsify  the  roll,  it  wai 

♦  Rot.  Pari.,  Tol.  iv.,  p.  23.  It  is  curious  ihit  tU 
authors  of  the  Parliamentary  history  say  that  w 
roll  of  this  parliament  is  lost,  and  coDSMuentq 
suppress  altogether  this  important  petition,  utf*^ 
of  which  they  give,  as  their  fashion  is,  impertiniP 
speeches  out  of  Holingshed,  which  art  certang 
not  genuine,  and  would  be  of  no  vafaie  if  ther  wvi* 
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oapoMibie  to  draw  vp  statutes  whiofa 
should  be  in  truth  the  acts  of  the  whole 
legislature,  so  long  as  the  king  contin* 
0^  to  grant  petitions  in  part,  and  to 
nigrafi  new  matter  upon  tiiem.  Such 
was  still  the  case,  till  the  commons  hit 
wpon  an  effectual  expedient  for  screen- 
ing themselves  against  these  encroach- 
m^us,  which  has  lasted  without  altera- 
tion to  the  present  day.  This  was  the 
introduction  of  complete  statutes,  under 
the  name  of  bills,  instead  of  the  old  pe- 
titions; and  these,  containing  the  royal 
aasent,  and  the  whole  form  of  a  law,  it 
became,  though  not  quite  immediately,* 
a  constant  principle,  that  the  king  must 
admit  or  reject  them  without  qualification. 
This  alteration,  which  wrought  an  ex- 
traordinaiy  effect  on  the  character  of 
our  constitution,  was  gradually  introdu- 
ced m  Henry  VI. 's  reign.f 

From  the  first  years  of  Henry  V., 
Uiough  not,  I  think,  earlier,  the  com- 
mons be^  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  petiuons  of  individuals  to  the  lords 
or  council.  The  nature  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion exercised  by  the  latter  will  be  treat- 
ed more  fully  hereafter.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  mention  in  this  place,  that 
Bany  of  the  requests  preferred  to  them 
were  such  as  could  not  be  granted  with- 
out transcending  the  boundaries  of  law. 
A  just  inquietude  as  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  kinff *s  council  had  long  been 
manifested  by  the  commons;  and,  find- 


♦  Henry  VI.  and  Edwaid  IV.  in  some  cates  pass- 
ed Ittlls  with  sundry  prcmBions  annexed  by  tnem- 
iehes.  Thus  the  act  for  resumption  of  grants,  4 
E.  IV.,  ^M  encumbered  with  289  clauses  in  fa- 
iBor  of  so  many  persons  whom  the  king  meant  to 
•unipt  from  its  operation ;  and  the  same  was  done 
ID  other  acts  of  the  same  description.— Rot.  Pari., 
▼ol.  ▼..  p.  517. 

t  The  variations  of  each  statute,  as  now  printed, 
from  the  parliamentary  roll,  whether  in  form  or 
■nbstance,  are  noticed  m  Cotton's  Abridgment.  It 
aaj  be  worth  while  to  consult  the  prefece  to  Ruff- 
be^'s  edition  of  the  Statutes,  where  this  subject 
n  treated  at  some  length. 

Perhaps  the  triple  division  of  our  legislature  may 
Iw^ated  from  tbis  innovation.  •  For  as  it  is  impos- 
•iUe  to  deny  tbat,  while  the  king  promulgated  a 
atalute  founded  upon  a  mere  ]>etiuon,  he  was  him- 
•elf  the  real. legislator,  so  I  think  itis  equsUy  fair 
to  assert,  notwithstanding  the  formal  preamble  of 
4mr  statutee;  that  laws  brought  into  either  house 
ef  parliament  in  a  perfect  shape,  and  receiving  first 
the  assent  of  lords  and  commons,  and  finally  that 
of  the  king,  who  hns  no  power  to  modify  them, 
must  be  deemed  to  proceed,  and  derive  their  effica- 
cy, from  the  loint  concurrence  of  all  tbe  three.  It 
Is  said  indeed  at  a  much  earlier  time,  that  le  ley  de 
1b  terre  est  fait  en-parlement  par  le  roi,  et  les  seig- 
neurs espirituels  et  temporels,  et  tout  la  cdmmu- 
Siut^  du  royaume.— Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  283. 
at  this  I  must  allow  was  in  the  violent  session 
•r  11  Ric.  11.,  the  constftutkMml  authority  of  which 
it  not  to  be  highly  prisad 


ing  remonstrances  inefifectual,  they  took 
measures  for  preventing  such  usurpations 
of  legislative  power,  by  introducing  their 
own  consent  to  private  petitions.  These 
were  now  presented  by  the  bands  of  tbe 
commons,  and  in  very  many  instances 
passed  in  the  form  of  statutes  with  the 
express  assent  of  all  parts  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Such  was  the  origin  of  private 
bills,  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  rolls  in  Henry  V.  and  VI. *s  parlia- 
ment. The  commons  once  made  an  in- 
efifectual  endeavour  to  have  their  consent 
to  all  petitions  presented  to  the  council 
in  parliament  rendered  necessaiy  by  law ; 
if  I  rightly  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
roU  in  this  place,  which  seems  obscure 
or  corrupt.* 

5.  If  the  strength  of  the  commons  had 
lain  merely  in  the  weakness  loteribrenoe 
of  the  crown,  it  might  be  in-  **'^fi?'Aj^'**°* 
ferred  that  such  harassing  in-  U'expeodl^ 
terference  with  the  admmis-  ture. 
tration  of  affairs,  as  the  youthful  and  fhv* 
olous  Richard  was  compelled  to  endure, 
would .  have  been  sternly  tepelled  by  his 
experienced  successor.    But,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  spirit  of  Richard  miffht  have 
rejoiced  to  see  that  his  mortd  enemy 
suffered  as  hard  usage  at  the  hands  of 
parliament  as  himself.    After  a  few  years, 
the  goYemment  of  Henry  became  ex« 
tremely  unpopular.    Perhaps  his  dissen* 
sion  with  the  ^at  family  of^  Percy,  which 
had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  and  was 
redded  with  partiality  by  the  people,t 
chiefly  contributed  to  this  alienation  of 
their  attachment.     The   commons  re- 
quested, in  the  fUlh  of  his  reign,  that  cer- 
tain persons  might  be  removed  from  the 
court ;  the  lords  concurred  in  displacing 
four  of  these,  one  being  the  king's  con- 
fessor.   Henry  came  down  to  parliament 
and  excused  these  four  persons,  as  know- 
ing no  special  cause  why  they  should  be 
removed;  yet,  well  understanding  that 
what  the  lords  and  commons  should  or- 
dain would  be  for  his  and  his  kingdom's 
interest,  and  therefore  anxious  to  con- 
form himself  to  their  wishes,  consented 
to  the  said  ordinance,  and  charged  the 
persons  in  question  to  leave  his  palace 
adding  that  he  would  do  as  much  by  any 
other  about  his  person  whom  he  should 
fmd  to  have  incurred  th^  ill  affection  of 
his  people.!    It  was  in  the  same  sessioo 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
commanded  to  declare  before  the  lords 


♦  8  H.  v.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  127. 

i  The  jMse  of  commons  thanked  the  kisf  for 
pardonin^^rthumberland,  whom,  as  it  proved, 
he  bad juPbuse  to  SQsp60t~6  H.  iV.,  p.  526. 

t5H.  IV..  p.  505. 
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the  king^s  intentions  respecting  his  ad- 
ministration;  allowing  that  some  things 
had  been  done  amiss  in  his  court  and 
household;  and,  therefore,  wishing  to 
conform  to  the  will  of  God  and  laws  of 
the  land,  protested  that  he  would  let  in  fu- 
ture no  letters  of  signet  or  privy  seal  go  in 
disturbance  of  law,  oeseeched  the  lords  to 
put  his  household  in  order,  so  that  every 
one  might  be  paid,  and  declared  that  the 
money  granted  by  the  commons  for  the 
war  should  be  received  by  treasurers  ap- 
pointed in  parliament,  and  disbursed  by 
them  for  no  other  purpose,  unless  in  case 
of  rebellion.  At  the  request  of  the  com- 
mons, he  named  the  members  of  his  pri- 
vy council ;  and  did  the  same,  with  some 
variation  of  persons,  two  years  afterward. 
These,  though  not  nommated  with  the 
express,  consent,  seem  to  have  had  the 
approbation  of  the  commons ;  for  a  sub- 
sidy is  granted  in  7  H.  IV.,  among  other 
causes,  for  "the  great  trust  that  the 
commons  have  in  the  lords  lately  chosen, 

.  and  ordained  to  be  of  the  king's  continual 
council,  that^ere  shall  be  better  man- 
agement than  heretofore."* 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Henry,  the  parlia- 
ment, which  Sir  E.  Coke  derides  as  un- 
learned, because  lawyers  were  excluded 
from  it,  proceeded  to  a  resumption  of 
grants,  and  a  prohibition  of  alienating  the 
ancient  inhentance  of  the  crown  without 
consent  of  parliament ;  in  order  to  ease 
the  commons  of  taxes,  and  that  the  king 
might  live  on  his  own.f  This  was  a  fa- 
vourite, though  rather  chimerical  project. 
In  a  later  pariiament,  it  was  requested 
that  the  king  would  take  his  counciPs  ad- 
vice how  to  keep  within  his  own  revenue. 
He  answered  that  he  would  willingly  com- 
ply, as  soon  as  it  should  be  in  his  power.J 
But  no  parliament  came  near,  in  the 
number  and  boldness  of  its  demands,  to 
that  held  in  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  IV. 
The  commons  presented  thirty-one  arti- 
cles, none  of  which  the  king  ventured  to 
refuse,  though  pressine  very  severely 
upon  his  prerogative.  He  was  to  name 
sixteen  counsellors,  by  whose  advice  he 
was  solely  to  be  guided,  none  of  them  to 
be  dismissed  without  conviction  of  misde- 
meanor. The  chancellor  and  privy  seal 
to  pass  no  grants  or  other  matter,  contra- 
ry to  law.  Any  persons  about  the  court 
stirring  up  the  king  or  queen's  minds 
against  their  subjects,  and  duly  convicted 
thereof;  to  lose  their  offices  and  be  fined. 
The  king's  ordinary  revenue  was  wholly 
appropriated  to  his  househol^and  the 

*  payment  of  his  debts ;  no  gfa^HlT  ward- 

*  Rot.  Pari.,  ▼.  iu.,  p.  629,  568,  573.   ' 

t  Id.,  p.  547.  X  13  H.  IV.,  p.  684. 


ship  or  Other  profit  to  be  made  thereow, 
nor  any  forfeiture  to  be  {oidoned.   TIm 
king,  "  considering  the  wise  goverooiMl 
of  other  Christian  princes,  and  confon»> 
ing  himself  thereto,"  was  to  assign  two 
days  in  the  week  for  petitions,  "  it  being 
an  honourable  and  necessary  thing,  that 
his  lieges  who  desired  to  petition  him 
should  be  heard."    No  judicial  offieer, 
nor  any  in  ike  revenue  or  household,  to  . 
enjoy  his  place  for  life  or  term  of  yean. 
No  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  king 
by  any  of  his  household  at  times  when 
the  council  were  not  sitting.    The  cona- 
cil  to  determine  nothing  cognizable  at 
common  law,  unless  for  a  reasonable 
cause  and  with  consent  of  the  judges 
The  statutes  r<9gulating  purveyance  weie 
affirmed ;  abuses  of  various  kinds  in  the 
council  and  in  courts  of  justice  enutne» 
ted  and  forbidden;  elections  of  knights 
for  coimties  put  under  regulation.    The 
council  and  officers  of.  state  were  swon 
to  observe  the  common  law,  and  all  stal- 
utes,  those  especiaUy  just  enacted.* 

It  must  strike  every  reader  that  these 
provisions  were  of  themselves  a  notie 
fabric  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  hardly 
perhaps  inferior  to  the  petition  of  right 
under  Charles  I.  We  cannot  account ?« 
the  submission  of  Henry  to  conditioni 
far  more  derogatory  than  ever  were  in- 
posed  on  Richard,  because  the  secrel 
politics  of  his  reign  are  very  imperfectly 
understood.  Towards  its  close  he  mm' 
ifested  more  vigour.  The  speaker,  Sit 
Thomas  Chaucer,  having  made  the  uswJ 
petition  for  liberty  of  speech,  iie  Wag 
answered  that  he  might  speak  as  othen 
had  done  in  the  time  of  his  (Heniy's)  an- 
cestors and  his  own,  but  not  otherwise; 
for  he  would  by  no  means  have  any  in- 
novation, but  be  as  much  at  his  liberty 
as  any  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  been. 
Some  time  after  he  sent  a  message  to 
the  commons,  complaining  of  a  law  pass* 
ed  at  the  last  parliament,  infringing  his 
liberty  and  prerogative,  which  he  w- 
Quested  Uieir  consent  to  repeal.  To  this 
the  commons  agreed,  and  received  tht 
klng^s  thanks,  who  declared  at  the  sans 
lime  that  he  would  keep  as  much  fttfb' 
dom  and  prerogative  as  any  of  his  an- 
cestors. It  does  not  appear  what  wis 
the  particular  subject  of  complaint;  ttrt 
there  had  been  much  of  the  same  re- 
monstrating spirit  in  the  last  parliament, 
that  was  manifested  on  preceding  occa- 
sions. The  commons,  however,  for  rea- 
sons we  cannot  explain,  were  rather  dis- 
mayed. Before  their  dissolution  they 
petition  the  king,  that,  whereas  hewaf 


♦  Rot  Pari.,  8  H.  IV.,  p  685 
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reporti^  to  lie  offended  at  some  of  his 
sabjects  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  par- 
liament, he  would  openly  declare  that  h^ 
held  them  all  for  loyal  subjects.  Henry 
gr.mted  this  ''  of  his  special  grace ;"  and 
thus  concluded  his  reign  more  trium- 
phantly with  respect  to  his  domestic  bat- 
ties  than  he  had  gone  through  it.* 

Power  deemed  to  be  ill  gotten  is  natu- 
Benrr  V.  rally  precarious ;  and  the  instance 
bte  popa  of  Henry  1 V.  has  been  well  quoted 
**^''  to  prove  that  public  liberty  flour- 
ishes with  a  bad  title  in  the  sovereign. 
None  of  our  kin^s  seem  to  have  been 
less  beloved;  and  indeed  he  had  little 
claim  to  affection.  But  what  men  denied 
to  the  reigning  king,  they  poured  in  full 
measuie  upon  the  heir  •!  his  throne. 
The  virtues  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  are 
almost  invidiously  eulogized  by  those 
parliaments  who  treat  harshly  his  fa- 
ther ;t  and  these  records  afford  a  strong 
presumption  that  some  early  petulance 
or  ri6t  has  been  much  exaggerated  by 
th^  vulgar  minds  of  our  chroniclers.  One 
can  scarcely  understand  at  least,  that  a 
prince,  who  was  three  years  engaged  in 
qoelling  the  dangerous  insurrection  of 
Glendour,  and  who,  in  the  latter  time  of 
his  father's  reign,  presided  at  the  council, 
was  so  lost  in  a  cloud  of  low  debauchery 
as  common  fame  represents.^  Loved 
he  certainly  was  throughout  his  life,  as 
so  intrepid,  affable,  and  generous  a  tem- 
per well  deserved;  and  this  sentiment 
was  heightened  to  admiration  by  suc- 
cesses sm  more  rapid  and  dazzling  than 
those  o£  Edward  III.  During  his  reign 
there  scarcely  appears  any  vestige  of 
dissatisfaction  in  parliament;  a  circum- 
stance very  honourable,  whether  we  as- 
cribe it  to  the  justice  of  his  administra- 
tion, or  to  the  affection  of  his  people. 
Perhaps  two  exceptions,  though  they  are 
rather  one  in  spirit,  might  be  made :  the 
first,  a  petition  to  the  Duke  of  Glocester, 
then  holding  parliament  as  guardian  of 
£aeland,  that  he  would  move  the  king 
andqueen  to  return,  as  speedily  as  might 
please  them,  in  relief  and  comfort  of  the 
commons;^  the  second,  a  request  that 
their  petitions  might  not  be  sent  to  the 
king  beyond  sea,  but  altogether  deter- 
mined **  within  this  kingdom  of  England 
dunng  this  parliament;"  ai\d  that  this 
ordinance  might  be  of  force  in  all  future 
parliaments  to  be  held  in  England.]    This 

♦  13  H.I  v.,  p.  648.  668. 

f  Rot  Pari ,  vol  iii.,  p.  549,  566,  574,  611. 

t  This  passage  was  written  before  I  was  aware 
llMt  the  same  opinion  had  been  elaborstely  main- 
tained hj  Mr.  Luders.  in  one  of  his  valuable  essays 
Bpon  pomts  of  constitutional  bistorjr. 
.   4  8  U.  v.,  vol  iv.,  p.  125.     il  Id.  ibid.,  p.  128. 


prayer,  to  which  the  guardian  declined  to 
accede,  evidently  sprang  from  the  appre^ 
hensions,  excited  in  their  minds  by  th( 
treaty  of  Troyes,  that  England  might  be- 
come a  province  of  the  French  crown, 
which  led  them  to  obtain  a  renewal  of 
the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  declaring  the 
independence  of  this  kingdom.* 

It  has  been  seen  already,  that  even 
Edward  III.  consulted  his  par-  parliament 
liament  upon  the  expediency  coiuiuited 
of  negotiations  for  peace;  ©n"!! public 
though  at  that  time  the  com-  ■"'**"• 
mons  had  not  acquired  boldness  enough 
to  tender  their  advice.  In  Richard  U.'s 
reign  they  answered  to  a  similar  propo- 
sition with  a  little  more  confidence,  that 
the  dangers  each  way  were  so  considera- 
ble they  dared  not  decide,  though  an  hon- 
ourable peace  would  be  the  greatest  com- 
fort they  could  have ;  and  concliided  by 
hoping  that  the  king  would  not  engage  to 
do  homage  for  Calais  or  the  conquered  > 
country.f  The  parliament  of  the  tenth 
of  his  reign  was  expressly  summoned  in 
order  to  advise  concerning  the  king's 
intended  expedition  beyond  sea ;  a  great 
council,  which  had  previously  been  as- 
sembled at  Oxford,  having  declared  their 
incompetence  to  consent  to  this  measure 
without  the  advice  of  parliament.:^  Yet 
a  few  years  afterward,  on  a  similar  ref- 
erence, the  commons  rather  declined  to 
give  any  opinion.^  They  confirmed  the 
league  of  Henry  V.  with  the  Emperor 
Sigismund.l  And  the  treaty  of  Troyes, 
which  was  so  fundamentally  to  change 
the  situation  of  Henry  and  his  successors, 
obtained,  as  it  evidently  required,  the 
sanction  of  both  houses  of  parliament.^ 
These  precedents  conspiring  with  the 
weakness  of  the  executive  government, 
in  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  to  fling  an 
increase  of  influence  into  the  scale  of 
the  commons,  they  made  their  concur- 
rence necessary  to  all  important  business, 
both  of  a  foreign  and  domestic  nature. 
Thus  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
treat  of  the  deliverance  of  the  King  of 
Scots,  the  dutchesses  of  Bedford  and  Glo- 
cester were  made  denizens,  and  mediators 
were  appointed  to  reconcile  the  dukes  of 
Glocester  and  Burgundy,  by  autlority 
of  the  three  estates  assembled  in  parlia- 
ment.** Leave  was  given  to  the  dukes 
of  Bedford  and  Glocester,  and  others  hi 
the  king's  behalf,  to  treat  of  peace  with 
France,  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  in 


»  8  H.  v.,  Tol  i¥.,  p.  130. 
t  7  RJL,  vol.  iii.,  p.  170. 
6  17  Km.,  p.  315. 
([4H.V.,T.-  • 


t  Id.  find.,  p.  215. 
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ptursaance  of  an  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Troyes,  that  no  treaty  should  be  set  on 
foot  with  the  dauphin  without  consent 
of  the  three  estates  of  both  realms.* 
This  article  was  allei^vard  repealed.f 

Somi*  complaints  are  made  by  the 
commons,  even  during  the  first  years  of 
Henry^s  minority,  that  the  king's  subjects 
underwent  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and 
were  vexed  by  summonses  before  the 
council,  and  by  the  newly-invented  writ 
of  subpoena  out  of  chancery4  ^^^  these 
are  not  so  common  as  formerly ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  rolls  lead  us  to  any  inference, 
there  was  less  injustice  committed  by  the 
flovemment  under  Henry  VI.  and  his 
father  than  at  any  former  period.  Waste- 
fulness indeed  might  justly  be  imputed  to 
the  regency,  who  had  scandalously  lav- 
ished the  king's  revenue.^  This  ulti- 
mately led  to  an  act  for  resuming  all 
grants  since  his  accession,  founded 'upon 
a  public  declaration  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  crown,  that  his  debts  amounted  to 
iC372,000,  and  the  annual  expense  of  the 
household  to  JC24,000,  while  the  ordinary 
revenue  was  not  more  than  jC6000.| 

6.  But  before  this  time  the  sky  had  be- 
gan to  darken,  and  discontent  with  the 
actual  administration  pervaded  every 
rank.  The  causes  of  this  are  familiar ; 
impMchments  the  unpopularity  of  the  king's 
orminiatera.  marriage  with  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  and  her  impoUtic  violence  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  particularly  the  impu- 
ted murder  of  the  people's  favourite,  the 
Duke  of  Glocester.  .  This  provoked  an 
attack  upon  her  own  croature,  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk.  Impeachnient  had  lain  still, 
like  a  sword  in  the  scabbard,  since  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV. ;  when  the  com- 
mons, though  not  preferring  formal  arti- 
des  of  accusation,  had  petitioned  the 
king  that  Justice  Rickhill,  who  had  been 
employed  to  take  the  Duke  of  Gloces- 
ter's  confession  at  Calais,  and  the  lords 
appellants  of  Richard  H.'s  last  parlia- 
ment, should  be  put  on  their  defence  be- 


♦  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  W.,  p.  371. 

t  23  H.  VI.,  vol  v.,  p.  102.  There  is  ratbftr  a 
curious  instance  in  3  H.  VI..  of  the  jealousy  with 
which  the  commons  regarded  any  proceedings  in 
parliament,  where  they  were  not  concerned.  A 
controversy  arose  between  the  earls  marshal  and 
of  Warwick  respecting  their  precedence ;  founded 
upon  the  royal  blood  of  the  first,  and  long  posses- 
sion of  the  second.    In  this  the  commons  could 


not  affect  to  interfere  iudicially ;  but  they  found  a 
ray-of  meddling,  by  petitioning  the  kins 
to  confer  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk  on  the  eari 


marehal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  273, 

1  Rot  Pari,  1 
8  H.  VI.,  p.  343. 
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6  Id.,  vol.  v.,  18  H.  VI.,  p.  17. 
i  M.  ibid.,  98  H.  VI.,  p.  181 


fore  the  lords.*    In  Suffoft's  case,  tht 
commons  seem  to  have  proceeded  by  hiU 
of  attainder,  or  at  least  to  have  designed 
the  judgment  against  that  minister  to  bt 
the  act  of  the  whole  legislature.   For 
they  delivered  a  bill  containing  articles 
against  him  to  the  lords,  with  a  re^aest 
that  they  would  pray  the  king's  majestj 
to  enact  that  bill  in  parliament,  and  that 
the  said  duke  might  be  proceeded  against 
upon  the  said  articles  in  parliament  ac- 
cording to  the  law  and  custom  of  Eng- 
land.   These  articles  contained  charsek 
of  high  treason ;  chiefly  relating  to  hit 
conduct  in  France,  which,  whether  trea^ 
sonable  or  not,  seems  to  have  been  gross- 
Iv  against  the  honoiu:  and  advantage  of 
the  crown.    Ali  a  later  day,  the  coounons 
presented  many  other  articles  of  inisde- 
meanor.    To  the  former  he  made  a  de- 
fence, in  presence  of  the  king  as  well 
as  the  lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal; 
and  indeed  the  articles  of  impeachmenl 
were  directly  addressed   to  the  king, 
which  gave  him  a  reasonable  pretext  to 
interfere  in  the  judgment.    But,  fronft)* 
prehension,  as  it  is  said,  that  Soffolk 
could  not  e8c^>e  conviction  upon  at  least 
some  part  of  these  charges,  Henry  anti- 
cipated with  no   slight  irregularity  the 
course  of  legal  trial ;  and  summoning  the 
peers  into  a  private  chamber,  informed 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  mouth  of  his 
chancellor,  that,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not 
put  himself  upon  his  peerage,  but  submit- 
ted wholly  to  the  royal  pleasure,  the  king, 
acquitting  him  of  the  first  articles  contain- 
ing matter  of  treason,  by  his  own  advice, 
and  not  that  of  the  lords,  nor  by  way  of 
judgment,  not  being  in  a  place  wheie 
judgment  could  be  delivered,  banished 
him  for  five  years  from  his  dominions. 
The  lords  then  present  besought  the  king 
to  let  their  protest  appear  on  record,  tkst 
neither  they  nor  their  posterity  might 
lose  their  rights  of  peerage  by  this  preoe- 
dent    It  was  justly  considered  as  an  a^ 
bitrary  stretch  of  prerogative,  in  order  t8 
defeat  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and 
screen  a  favourite  minister  from  puni8b» 
ment.    But  the  course  of  proceeding  by 
biU'of  attainder,  instead  of  regular  bft- 
peachment,  was  liot  judiciousfy  chosea 
by  the  commons.f 

7.  Privilege  of  parliament,  an  extensif^ 
and  smgular  branch  of  our  con-  PrivB<i*<f 
stitutional  law,  begins  to  attract  P"J»"*"* 
attention  under  the  Lancastrian  princes. 
It  is  true  indeed,  that  we  can  trace  lodi 
before  by  records,  and  may  infer  wiu 


«  Rot  Pwi,  vd.  iu.,  p.  430,  449. 
t  98  U.  VI.,  vol  v.,  p.  176. 
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probability  as-  to  times  whose  records 
have  not  survived,  one  considerable  im- 
munity, a  freedom  from  arrest  for  persons 
transacting'  the  king's  business  in  his  na- 
tional council. •  Several  authorities  may 
be  found  in  Mr.  HatselFs  precedents ;  of 
which  one,  in  the  9th  of  Edward  II.,  is 
conclusive.!  But  in  those  rude  times, 
members  of  parliament  were  not  always 
respected  by  the  officers  executing  legal 
process,  and  still  less  by  the  violators  of 
law.  After  several  remonstrances,  which 
the  crown  had  evaded,J  the  commons  ob- 
tained the  statute  11  H.  VI.,  c.  11,  for 
the  punishment  of  such  as  assault  any  on 
their  way  to  the  parliament,  giving  double 
damages  to  the  party. ^  They  had  more 
difficiHty  in  establishing,  notwithstanding 
the  old  precedents  in  their  favour,  an  im- 
munity from  all  criminal  process,  except 
in  charges  of  treason,  felony,  and  breach 
of  the  peace,  which  is  their  present 
measure  of  privilege.  The  truth  was, 
that  with  a  right  pretty  clearly  recog- 
wed,  as  is  admitted  by  the  judges  in 
Thorp's  case,  the  house  of  commons  had 
no  regular  compulsory  process  at  their 
command.  In  the  cases  of  Lark,  servant 
of  a  member,  in  the  8th  of  Henr)^  VI.,| 
and  of  Gierke,  himself  a  burgess,  in  the 
'39th  of  the  same  king,Tf  it  was  thought 
'  necessary  to  effect  their  release  from  a 
civil  execution  by  special  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. The  commons,  in  a  former  in- 
stance, endeavoured  to  make  the  law 
general,  that  no  members  nor  their  ser- 
vants might  be  taken,  except  for  treason, 
felony,  and  breach  of  peace ;  but  the  king 
put  a  negative  upon  this  part  of  their  pe- 
tition. 

The  most  celebrated,  however,  of  these 
early  cases  of  privilege  is  that  of  Thomas 
Thorp,  speaker  of  the  commons  in  31 H. 
Vl.  This  person,  who  was  moreover  a 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  had  been  impris- 
oned on  an  execution  at  suit  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  The  commons  sent  some  of 
their  members  to  complain  of  a  violation 
of  privilege  to  the  king  and  lords  in  par- 

*  If  this  were  to  rest  upon  antiquitv  of  prece- 
dent, one  might  be  producea  that  would  challenge 
sll  competition.  In  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  the  first 
Christian  king  of  Kent,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen* 
toly,  we  find  this  provision :  "  If  the  king  call  his 
pe<^e  to  him.(i.  e.  in  the  wittenagemotX  and  any 
one  does  an  injury  to  one  of  them,  let  him  pay  a 
Sne." — Wilkins,  Legns  Anglo-Saxon.,  p.  2. 

♦  Hatsell,  Tol.  i.,  p.  12. 

t  Rot.  Pari..  5  H.  IV.,  p.  541. 

4  l*he  clergy  had  got  a  httle  precedence  m  thie. 
An  act  pass^  8  H.  VI ,  c.  1,  granting  privilege 
^m  arrest  for  themselves  and  servants  on  their 
ray  to  convocation. 

II  Rot  ParU  voL  iv ,  p.  357. 

%  Id,  vol  v.,  p.  374. 
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liament,  and  to  demand  Thorpes  release. 
It  was  alleged  by  the  Duke  of  York's 
coimcil,  that  the  trespass  done  by  Thorp 
was  since  the  beginning  of  the  parUa- 
ment,  and  the  judgment  thereon  given  in 
time  of  vacation,  and  not  during  the  sit- 
ting. The  lords  referred  the  question  to 
the  judges,  who  said,  after  deliberation, 
that  "  they  ought  not  to  answer  to  that 
question,  for  it  hath  not  be  used  afore- 
tyme,  that  the  judges  should  in  anywise 
determine  the  privilege  of  this  high  court 
of  parhament;  for  it  is  so  high  and  so 
mighty  in  his  nature,  that  it  may  make 
law,  and  that  that  is  law  it  may  make  no 
law ;  and  the  determination  and  knowl- 
edge of  that  privilege  belongeth  to  the 
lords  of  the  parhament,  and  not  to  the 
justices."  They  went  on,  however,  after 
observing  that  a  general  writ  of  superse- 
deas of  all  processes  upon  ground  of 
privilege  had  not  been  known,  to  say, 
that,  "  if  any  person  that  is  a  member  of 
this  high  court  of  parhament  be  arrested 
in  such  cases  as  be  not  fur  treason  or  fel- 
ony, or  surety  of  the  peace,  or  for  a  con- 
demnation had  before  the  parhament,  it 
is  used  that  all  such  persons  should  be 
released  of  such  arrests  and  make  an  at- 
torney, so  that  they  may  have  their  free- 
dom and  liDerty,  freely  to  intend  upon  the 
parhament." 

Notwithstanding  this  answer  of  the 
judges,  it  was  concluded  by  the  lords 
that  Thorp  should  remain  in  prison,  with- 
out regarding  the  alleged  privilege ;  and 
the  commons  were  directed  in  the  king*s 
name  to  proceed  "  with  all  goodly  haste 
and  speed"  to  the  election  of  a  new 
speaker.  It  is  (mrious  to  observe,  that 
the  commons,  forgetting  their  grievances, 
or  content  to  drop  them,  made  such  haste 
and  speed  according  to  this  command, 
that  they  presented  a  new  speaker  for  ap- 
probation the  next  day.* 

This  case,  as  has  been  strongly  said, 
was  begotten  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times. 
The  state  was  verging  fast  towards  civil 
war:  and  Thorp,  who  afterward  distin> 
guished  himself  for  the  Lancastrian  cause, 
was  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Duke  of 
•York.  That  prince  seems  to  have  been 
swayed  a  Uttle  from  his  usual  temper  in 
procuring  so  unwarrantable  a  determina- 
tion. In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  the 
commons  claimed  privilege  against  any 
civil  suit  during  the  time  of  their  session ; 
but  they  had  recourse,  as  before,  to  a 
particular  act  of  parliament  to  obtain  a 
writ  of  supersedeas  in  favour  of  one  At- 
well,  a  member,  who  had  been  sued 

*  Rot.  Pari.,  -ol.  v.,  p.  239.  HatseU^t  Preoe 
dents,  p  29. 
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The  present  law  of  privilege  seems  not 
to  have  be^  fully  established,  or  at  least 
effectually  maintained,  before  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.* 

No  privilege  of  the  commons  can  be 
so  fundamental  as  liberty  of  speech, 
This  is  claimed  .at  the  opening  of  every 
parhament  by  their  speaker,  and  could 
never  be  infringed  without  shaking  the 
ramparts  of  the  constitution.  -  Richard 
II. ^s  attack  upon  Haxey  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  a  flagrant  evidence  of  his 
despotic  intentions.  No  other  case  oc- 
curs until  the  33d  year  of  Henry  VI., 
when  Thomas  Young,  member  for  Bris- 
tol, complained  to  the  commons,  that, 
"  for  matters  by  him  shewed  in  the  house 
accustomed  for  the  commons  in  the  said 
parliaments,  he  was  therefore  taken,  ar- 
rested, and  rigorously  in  open  wise  led 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  there  griev- 
ously in  great  duress  long  time  impris- 
oned a^gainst  the  said  freedom  and  liber- 
ty," with  much  more  to  the  like  effect. 
I'he  commons  transmitted  this  petition 
to  the  lords,  and  the  kinff  "  willed  that 
the  lords  of  his  council  do  and  provide 
for  the  said  suppliant,  as  in  their  discre- 
tion shall  be  thought  convenient  and  rea- 
sonable." This  imprisonment  of  Young, 
however,  had  happened  six  years  before. 
In  consequence  of  a  motion  made  by  him^ 
that  the  kine  then  having  no  issue,  the 
Duke  of  York  might  be  declared  heir-ap- 
parent to  the  crown.  In  the  present  ses- 
sion, when  the  dukp  was  protector,  he 
thought  it  well-timed  to  prefer  his  claim 
to  remuneration. t 

There  is  a  remarkable  precedent  in  the 
9th  of  Henry  IV.,  and  perhaps  the  earliest 
authority  for  two  eminent  maxims  of  par- 
liamentary law ;  that  the  commokis  pos- 
sess an  exclusive  riffht  of  originating 
money  bills,  and  that  the  king  ought  not 
to  take  notice  of  matters  pending  in  par- 
liament. A  quarrel  broke  out  between 
the  two  houses  upon  this  ground ;  and  as 
we  have  not  before  seen  the  commons 
venture  to  clash  openly  with  their  suiic- 
riors,  the  circumstance  is  for  this  addi- 
tional reason  worthy  of  attention.  As  it 
has  been  little  noticed,  I  shall  translate 
the  whole  record. 

"  Friday,  the  second  day  of  December, 
which  was  the  last  day  of  the  parliament, 
the  commons  came  before  the  king  and 
the  lords  in  parliament,  and  there,  by 

»  Upon  this  subject  the  reader  should  have  re- 
course to  Hatseirs  Precedents,  vol.  i.,  chap.  i. 

t  Rot.  Pari,  T'.l.  v..  p.  337.  W.  Worcester,  p. 
475.  Mr.  HatseL  seeise  to  have  overlooked  this 
^•••f  for  he  mentions  that  of  Strickland,  in  1571,  as 
he  eAr'Jest  instance  of  the  crown's  interference 
With  freedom  of  speech  in  pariiament,  vol  I,  p.  85. 


command  of  the  king,  a  sclitfdule  ^  in* 
demnity  touching  a  certain  alterc^on 
moved  between  the  lords  and  commons 
was  read ;  and  on  this  it  was  commaod- 
ed  by  our  said  lord  the  king,  that  the 
said  schedule  should  be  entered  of  record 
in  the  roll  of  parliament ;  of  which  sched- 
ule the  tenour  is  as  follows :  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  on  Monday,  the  2l8t  day  of 
November,  the  kin^  our  sovereign  lord 
being  in  the  council-chamber  in  the  ab- 
bey of  Glocester,*  the  lords  spirilual  and 
temporal  for  this  present  parliament  aa- 
sembled  being  then  in  his  presence,  a 
debate  took  place  among  theirf  about  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  defence  to 
resist  the  malice  of  the  enemies  who  ou 
every  side  prepare  to  molest  the  said 
kingdom  and  its  faithful   subjects,  and 
how  no  man  can  resist  this  malice,  un* 
less,  for  the  safeguard  and  defence  of  his 
said  kingdom,  our  sovereign  lord  the  k'm^ 
has  some  notable.aid  and  subsidy  granted 
to  him  in  his  present  parliament.    And 
therefore  it  was  demanded  of  the  6aii« 
lords  by  way  of  question,  what  aid  wgiiii  - 
be  sufficient  and  requisite  in  these  cir- 
cumstances 1    To  ^ich  question  it  Y?as 
answered  by  the  sai^ords  severally;  that, 
considering  the  necessity  of  the  king  on 
one  side,  and  the  poverty  of  his  people  ^ 
on  the  other,  no  less  aid  could  be  suffi- 
cient than  one  tenth  and  a  half  from 
cities  and  towns,  and  one  fifteenth  and  & 
half  from  all  other  lay  persons ;  and  be- 
sides, to  grant  a  contmuance  of  the  sub- 
sidy on  wool,  woolfells,  and  leather,  and 
of  three  shillings  on  the  tun  (of  wine), 
and  twelve  pence  on  the  pound  (of  other 
merchandise),  from  Michaelmas  next  en- 
suing for  two  years  thenceforth .    Where- 
upon, by  command  of  our  said  lord  the 
kmg,  a  message  was  sent  to  the  com- 
mons of  this  parliament,  to  cause  a  ce^ 
tain  number  of  their  body  to  come  before 
our  said  lord  the  king  and  the  lords,  in 
order  to  hear  and  report  to  their  com- 
panions what  they  should  be  commanded 
by  our  said  lord  the  king.     And  upon  this 
the  said  commons  sent  into  the  presence 
of  our  said  lord  the  king  and  the  said 
lords  twelve   of  their   companions;  lo 
whom,  by  command  of  our  said  lord  the 
king,  the   said  question    was   declared, 
with  the  answer  by  the  said  lorde  sevii- 
ally  given  to  it.    Which  answer  it  win 
the  pleasure  of  our  ^said   lord  the  kiOE: 
that  they  should  report  to  the  rest  « 
their  fellows,  to  the  end  that  they  miMH 
take  the  shortest  course  to  comply  wSd 
the  intention  of  th^  said  lords.     Whkb 

*  This  parliament  sat  at  Glboesler. 
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lieport  being  thus  made  to  the  said  com- 
mons, they  were  greatly  disturbed  at  it, 
saying  and  asserting  it  to  be  much  to  the 
prejudice  and  derogation  of  their  liber- 
ties. And  after  that  our  said  lord  the 
king  had  heard  this,  not  wiUing  that  any 
thing  should  be  done  at  present,  or  in 
time  to  come,  that  might  anywise  turn 
against  the  liberty  of  the  estate,  for 
which  they  are  cofiie  to  parliament,  nor 
a^inst  the  liberties  of  the  said  lords, 
wills,  and  grants,  and  declares,  by  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  said  lords,  as  fol- 
lows; to  wit,  ttiat  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  lords  to  debate  together  in  this  pres- 
•  ent  parliament,  and  m  every  other  for 
time  to  come,  in  the  king's  absence,  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  remedies  necessary  for  it.  And 
in  like  manner  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
commons,  on  their  part,  to  debate  to- 
gether concerning  the  said  condition  and 
remedies.  Provided  always,  that  neither 
the  lords  on  their  part,  nor  the  commons 
on  theirs,  do  make  any  report  to  our  said 
lord  the  king  of  any  srant  granted  by  the 
commons,  and  agreed  to  by  the  lords,  nor 
of  the  communications  of  the  said  grant, 
before  that  the  said  lords  and  commons 
are  of  one  accord  and  agreement  in  this 
matter,  and  then  in  manner  and  form  ac- 
customed, that  is  to  say,  by  the  mouth  of 
Uie  speaker  of  the  said  commons  for  the 
time  being,  to  the  end  that  the  said  lords 
and  commons  may  have  what  they  desire 
(avoir  puissent  leur  gree)  of  our  said 
lord  the  king.  Our  said  lord  the  king 
willing,  morwver,  by  the  consent  of  the 
said  lords,  tnbt  the  communication  had 
in  this  present  parliament  as  above  be 
not  drawn  into  precedent  in  time  to 
come,  nor  be  turned  to  the  prejudice  or 
derogation  of  the  liberty  of  the  estate,  for 
which  the  said  coomions  are  now  come, 
neither  in  this  present  parliament,  nor  in 
any  other  time  to  come.  But  wills  thet 
himself,  and  all  the  other  estates,  should 
be  as  free  as  they  were  before.  Also, 
the  said  last  day  of  parliament,  the  said 
spe^er  prayed  our  said  lord  the  king  on 
t£e  part  of  the  said  commons,  that  he 
would  grant  the  said  commons,  that  they 
should  depart  in  as  great  liberty  as  other 
commons  had  done  before.  To  which 
the  king  answered,  that  this  pleased  him 
well,  and  that  at  all  times  it  had  been  his 
desire."* 

Every  attentive  reader  will  discover 
this  remarkable  passage  to  illustrate  sev- 
eral points  of  constitutional  law.  For 
hence   it  may  be  perceived:   first,  that 

*  Rot  ParL,  v.  iii.,  p.  «11. 
Cos 


the  king  was  used  in  those  times  to  be 
present  at  debates  of  the  lords,  personal- 
ly advising  with  them  upon  the  public 
business;  which  also  appears  by  many 
other  passages  on  record  ;  and  this  prac-  ' 
lice,  I  conceive,  is  not  abolished  by  the 
king's  present  declaration,  save  as  to 
grants  of  money,  which  ought  to  be  of 
the  free-will  of  parliament,  and  without 
that  fear  or  influence  which  the  pres- 
ence of  so  high  a  person  might  create : 
secondly,  that  it  was  already  the  estab- 
lished law  of  parliament,  that  the  lords 
should  consent  to  the  commons'  grant, 
and  not  the  commons  to  the  lords ;  since 
it  is  the  inversion  of  this  order  whereof 
the  commons  complain,  and  it  is  said  ex- 
pressly that  grants  are  made  by  the  com- 
mons, and  agreed  by  the  lords  :  thirdly, 
that  the  lower  house  of  parliament  is 
not,  in  proper  language,  an  estate  of  the 
realm,  but  rather  the  image  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  commons  of  Enclands 
who,  being  the  third  estate,  with  the  no- 
bility and  clergy,  make  up  and  constitute 
the  people  of  this  kingdom  and  liege  sub- 
jects of  the  crown.* 


*  A  notion  is  entertained  by  many  people,  and 
not  without  the  authority  of  eome  very  respecta- 
ble names,  that  the  king  is  one  of  the  three  estates 
of  the  realm,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
forming  together  the  second,  as  the  commons  in 
parliament  do  the  thh'd.  This  is  contradicted  by 
the  general  tenour  of  oar  ancient  records  and  law- 
books; and  indeed  the  analogy  of  other  govern- 
ments ought  to  have  the  greatest  weight,  even  if 
more  reason  for  doubt  appeared  upon  the  face  of 
our  own  authorities.  But  the  instances  where  the 
three  estates  are  declared  or  implied  to  be  the  no- 
bility, clergy,  and  commons,  or  at  least  their  rep- 
resentatives in  parliament,  are  too  numerous  for 
insertion.  This  land  standeth,  says  the  Chancel- 
lor Stillington,  in  7£h  Edward  IV.,  by  three  states, 
and  above  that  one  principal,  that  is,  to  wit,  lords 
spiritual,  lords  temporal,  and  commons,  and  over 
that,  state  royal,  as  our  sovereign  lord  the  king. — 
Rot  Pari,  voL  v.,  p.  682.  Thus  too  it  is  declared 
that  the  treaty  of  Staples  m  1492  was  to  be  con- 
firmed per  tres  status  regni  Anglia  ritd  et  debits 
coQvocatos,  videlicet  per  prelatos  et  clerum,  nobi- 
les  et  communitates  ejusdem  regnL — Rymer,  t. 
zii.,  p.  508. 

I  will  not,  however,  suppress  one  passage,  and 
the  onlv  instance  that  has  occurred  in  my  reading, 
vi^'ere  the  king  does  appear  to  have  been  reckoped 
among  the  three  estates.  The  commons  say,  in 
the  2d  of  Henry  IV.,  that  the  states  of  the  realm 
may  bie  compared  to  a  trinitv,  that  is,  the  king,  th* 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons.— 
Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  lii.,  p.  459.  In  this  expression, 
however,  the  sense  shows,  that  by  estates  of  the 
realm  they  meant  members,  or  necessary  partrf  of 
thejparliament. 

Whitelocke,  on  the  Parliamentary  Writ,  vol.  ii., 

t.  43,  argues  at  length,  that  the  three  esutes  are 
ing,  lords,  and  commons,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  current  ddctrine  among  the  popular  lawyers 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  reasoning  it 
chi^y  grounded  on  the  baronial  tonure  of  bishopsi 
the  validily  of  acts  passed  agi^nst  their  consent 
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At  the  next  meeting  of  parliament,  in 
allusion  probably  to  this  disagreement 
between  the  houses,  the  king  told  them, 
that  the  states  of  parliament  were  come 
together  for  the  common  profit  of  the 
king  and  kingdom,  and  for  unanimity's 
sake  and  general  consent ;  and  therefore 
he  was  sure  the  commons  would  not  at- 
tempt nor  say  any  thing  but  what  should 
be  fitting  and  conducive  to  unanimity; 
commandmg  them  to  meet  together,  and 
communicate  for  the  public  service.* 

It  was  not  only  in  money  bills  that  the 
originating  power  was  supposed  to  reside 
in  the  commons.  The  course  of  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament,  as  has  been 
seen,  from  the  commencement  at  least 
of  Edward  Ill.'s  reign,  was  that  the 
commons  presented  petitions,  which  the 
lords  by  themselves,  or  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  council,  havins^  duly  consid- 
ered, the  sanction  of  the  king  was  noti- 
fied or  withheld.  This  was  so  much  ac- 
cording to  usage,  that,  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  commons  requested  the  advice 
of  the  other  house  on  a  matter  before 
them,  it  was  answered,  that  the  ancient 
custom  and  form  of  parliament  had  ever 
been  for  the  commons  to  report  their 
own  opinion  to  the  king  and  lords,  and 
not  to  the  contrary ;  and  the  king  would 
have  the  ancient  and  laudable  usages  of 
parliament  maintained.!  It  is  singular 
that,  in  the  terror  of  innovation,  the  lords 
did  not  discover  how  materially  this 
usage  of  parliament  tot)k  off  from  their 
own   legislative    influence.  •   The   rule, 

and  other  arguments  of  the  same  kind ;  which 
might  go  to  prove  that  there  are  only  at  present 
two  estates,  but  can  never  turn  the  king  into 
one. 

The  source  of  this  error  is  an  inattention  to  the 
primary  sense  of  the  word  estate  (status),  which 
means  an  order  or  condition  into  which  men  are 
classed  by  the  institutions  of  society.  It  is  only  in 
a  secondary,  or  rather  an  elliptical  application,  that 
it  can  be  referred  to  their  representatives  in  parlia- 
ment or  national  councils.  The  lords  temporal, 
indeed,  of  England  are  identical  with  the  estate 
of  the  nobilitv ;  but  the  house  of  commons  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  the  estate  of  commonalty,  to 
which  its  members  belonff,  and  from  which  they 
are  deputed.  So  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy. nre 
properly  speaking  one  of  the  estates,  and  are  de- 
scribed as  such  m  the  older  authorities,  21  Kic. 
II.,  Rot.  Pari.,  V.  iii.,  p.  348,  though  latterly  the 
lords  spiritual  in  parliament  acquired,  with  less 
correctness,  that  appellation.— Hody  on  Conroca- 
tions,  p.  426.  The  bishops,  indeed,  may  be  said 
constructively  to  represent  the  whole  ot  the  cler- 
gy, with  whose  grievances  they  are  supposed  to  be 
best  acquainted,  and  whose  rights  it  is  their  pecu- 
liar duty  to  defend.  And  I  do  not  find  that  the  in- 
ferior clergy  had  any  other  representation  in  the 
cortes  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  where  the  ecclesi- 
astical order  was  always  counted  amonff  the  es- 
tates of  the  reaUn. 

•  P.  «23.         t  Rot.  Pari,  5  R.  U.,  p.  100. 


however,  was  not  observed  in  succeed* 
ing  times ;  bills  originated  indiscrimi. 
nately  in  either  house  ;  and  indeed  some 
acts  of  Henry  V.,  which  do  not  appear 
to  be  grounded  on  any  petition,  may  be 
suspected,  from  the  manner  of  their  in- 
sertion in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  to  have 
been  proposed  on  the  king's  ^)art  to  the 
commons.*  But  there  is  one  manifest 
instance  in  the  18th  ofcl^lenry  VI.,  whew 
the  king  requested  the  commons  lo  give 
their  authority  to  such  regulaiionsf  aa 
his  council  might  have  provided  for  re* 
dressing  the  abuse  of  purveyance;  to 
which  they  assented. 

If  we  are  to  choose  constitutional  pre    , 
cedents  from  seasons  of  tranquillity  rath- 
er than  disturbance,  which  surely  is  the 
only  means  of  preserving  justice  or  coa- 


♦  Stat.  2  H.  v.,  c.  6, 7,  8, 9.    4  H.  VI.,  c.  7. 

t  Rot.  Pari,  Tol.  v.,  p.  7.    It  appears  by  a  caie 
in  the  year-book  of  the  thirty- third  of  Henry  VI, 
that,  where  the  lords  made  only  some  minor  alte^ 
ations  in  a  bill  sent  up  to  them  from  the  oommoot, 
even  if  it  related  to  a  grant  of  money,  the  custom 
was  not  to  remand  it  for  their  assent  to  the  ameodp 
ment.  —  Brooke*s   Abridgment:    Parliament.  4. 
The  passage  is  worth  extracting,  in  order  to  illns- 
trate  the  course  of  proceeding  in  parliament  «t 
that  time.    Case  fuit  que  Sir  J.  P.  luit  attaint  de 
certeyn  trespas  par  acte  de  parliament,  dont  kt 
commons  fiirent  assentus,  qucsil  ne  vient  einsper 
tiel  jour  que  il  forfeytera  tiel  sum  me,  et  les  seign- 
eurs done  plus  longe  jour,  et  le  bil  nient  rebaile  al 
commons  arrere ;  et  per  Kirby,  clerk  des  roles  6A 
parliament,  Tuse  del  parliament   est,  que  ti  bfl 
vient  primes  a  les  commons,  et  ils  passent  ceo,  il 
est  use  d'endorser  ceo  en  tiel  forme ;  Soit  bayle  as 
seigniors ;  et  si  les  sei^iorsne  le  r»y  nealterootk 
bil,  donques  est  uses  hverer  ceo  al  clerkedel  psr* 
Uament  destre  enrol  saunz  endorser  ceo  . . .  Et  si 
les  seigniors  volent  alter  un  bil  in  ceo  que  poet  es- 
toye  ore  le  bil,  ils  poyent  saunz  remandre  ceo  al 
commons,  come  si  les  conunons  graunte  poundast 
pur  quatuor  ana,  et  les  grantent  nisi  par  deux  ans, 
ceo  ne  serra  rebavle  al  commons ;  mrs  si  les  com* 
mons  grauntent  nisi  pur  deux  ans,  et  les  seigneurs 
pur  quatre  ans,  la  ceo  serra  reliver  al  commons,  et 
en  cest  case  ics  seigniors  dovent  faire  un  sedule  de 
lour  intent,  ou  d'endorser  le  bil  en  ceste  fonne, 
Les  seigneurs  ceo  assentent  pur  durer  par  qnatoor 
ans ;  et  quant  les  commons  ount  le  bil  arrere,  et  ne 
volent  assenter  a  ceo,  ceo  ne  poet  est  re  un  actre^ 
mes  si  les  commons  volent  assonter,  donques  lis 
indorse  leur  respons  sur  le  merg«*nt  ne  basse  deina 
le  bil  en  tiel  forme,  Les  commons  sont  assentansai 
sedul  des  seigniors,  a  mesme  cesty  bil  annexe,  e( 
donques  sera  bayle  ad  clerke  del  parliament,  Qt 
supra.    Et  si  un  bil  soit  primes  liver  al  seigniors, 
et  le  bil  passe  eux,  ils  ne  usontde  fayre  ascuoen- 
dorsement,  mess  de  mitter  le  bil  as  'commons,  «t 
donques  si  le  bil  passe  les  commons,  il  est  usft 
destre  issint  endorce,  Les  commons  sont  assent- 
ants,  et  ceo  prove  que  il  ad  passe  les  seigniors  da- 
vant,et  lour  assent  est  a  cest  passer  del  aeignion ; 
et  ideo  cest  acte  supra  Dest  bon,  pur  ceo  que  00 
fiiit  rebaile  as  commons. 

A  singular  assertion  is  made  in  the  yeai-book2l 
E.  IV.,  p.  48  (Maynard*s  edit.),  that  a  sabeidy 
granted  by  the  commons  without  assent  of  die 
peers  is  good  enough.  This  cannot  sorely  kav* 
been  law  at  that  time. 
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Bistency,  but  little  intrinsic  authority  can 
be  given  to  the  following  declaration  of 
parfiamentary  law  in  the  11th  of  Richard 
ll.  "  In  this  parliament  (the  roll  says) 
all  the  lords  as  well  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral there  present,  claimed  as  their  lib- 
erty and  privilege,  that  the  great  matters 
moved  in  tKis  parliament,  and  to  be  moved 
in  other  parliaments  for  time  to  come, 
touching  the  peert  of  the  land,  should  be 
treated,  adjudged,  and  (debated  according 
to  the  course  of  parliament,  and  not  by 
the  civil  law,  nor  the  common  law  of  the 
land,  used  in  the  other  lower  courts  of 
the  kingdom ;  which  claim,  liberty,  and 
privileges,  •  the  king  graciously  allowed 
and  granted  them  in  full  parliaraent."* 
It  should  be  remembered  that  this  asser- 
tion of  paramount  privilege  was  made  in 
very  irregular  times,  when  the  king  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Duke  of  Glocester 
and  his  associates,  and  that  it  had  a  view 
to  the  immediate  object  of  justifying  their 
violent  proceedings  against  the  opposite 
party,  and  taking  away  the  restraint  of 
the  common  law.  It  stands  as  a  danger- 
ous rock  to  be  avoided,  not  a  lighthouse 
to  guide  us  along  the  channel.  The  law 
of  parliament,  as  determined  by  regular 
custom,  is  incorporated  into  our  constitu- 
tion ;  but  not  so  as  to  warrant  an  indef- 
inite, uncontrollable  assumption  of  pow- 
er in  any  case,  least  of  all  in  judicial  pro- 
cedure, where  the  form  and  the  essence 
of  justice  are  inseparable  from  each  oth- 
er. And,  in  fact,  this  claim  of  the  lords, 
whatever  gloss  Sir  E.  Coke  may  put  upon 
it,  was  never  intended  to  bear  any  rela- 
tion to  the  privileges  of  the  lower  house. 
I  should  not  perhaps  have  noticed  this 
passage  so  strongly  if  it  had  not  been 
made  the  basis  of  extravagant  assertions 
as  to  the  privileges  of  parliament  ;t  the 
spirit  of  which  exaggerations  might  not 
be  ill  suiapted  to  the  times  wherein  Sir  E. 
Coke  Uved,  though  I  think  they  produced 
at  several  later  periods  no  slight  mis- 
chief, some  consequences  of  which  we 
may  still  have  to  experience. 

The  want  of  all  judicial  authority,  ei- 
Contettcd  ^^^^  ^^  issue  process  or  to  exam- 
eieeuoni  ine  witnesses,  together  with  the 
^J^J^j   usual  shortness  of  sessions,  de- 

"*°*  *  prived  the  house  of  commons  of 
what  is  now  considered  one  of  its  most 
fundamental  privileges,  the  cognizance 
of  disputed  elections.  Upon  a  false  re- 
turn by  the  sheriff,  there  was  no  remedy 
but  through  the  king  or  his  council.  Six 
instances  only,  I  believe,  occur  during  the 

♦  Rot  Pari,  vol.  iii.,  p.  244. 
4  Coke's  4th  Institote,  p.  15. 


reigns  of  the  Plantagenet  family,  where- 
in the  misconduct  or  mistake  of  the  sher- 
iff is  recorded  to  have  called  for  a  spe- 
cific animadversion,  though  it  was  fre- 
quently the  ground  of  general  complaint, 
and  even  of  some  statutes.  The  first  is 
in  the  12th  of  Edward  II.,  when  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  council  against  a 
false  return  for  the  county  of  Devon,  the 
petitioner  having  been  duly  elected.  It 
was  referred  to  the  court  of  exchequer 
to  summon  the  sheriff  before  them.*  The 
next  occurs  in  the  36th  of  E.  III.,  when 
a  writ  was  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  Lan- 
cashire, after  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, to  inquire  at  the  county-court  into 
the  validity  of  the  election ;  and  upon  his 
neglect,  a  second  writ  issued  to  the  ja»- 
tices  of  the  peace  to  satisfy  themselves 
about  this  in  the  best  manner  they  could, 
and  report  the  truth  into  chancery.  This 
inquiry  after  the  dissolution  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  wages  for  attendance,  to 
which  the  knights  unduly  returned  could 
have  no  pretence.f  We  find  a  third  case 
in  the  7tn  of  Richard  II.,  when  the  king 
took  notice  that  Thomas  de  Camoys, 
who  was  sunmioned  by  writ  to  the  house 
of  peers,  had  been  elected  knight  for 
Surry,  and  directed  the  sheriff  to  return 
another.J  In  the  same  year,  the  town  of 
Shaftsbury  petitioned  the  king,  lords,  and 
commons  against  a  false  return  of  the 
sheriff  of  Dorset,  and  prayed  them  to  or- 
der remedy.  Nothing  further  appears  re- 
specting this  petition.^  This  is  the  first 
instance  of  the  commons  being  noticed 
in  matters  of  election.  But  the  next 
case  is  more  material :  in  the  5th  of  Hen- 
ry IV.,  the  commons  prayed  the  king  and 
lords  in  parliament,  that  because  the  writ 
of  summons  to  parliament  was  not  suffi- 
ciently returned  by  the  sheriff  of  Rut- 
land, this  matter  might  be  examined  in 
parliament,  and  in  case  of  default  four\d 
therein,  an  exemplary  punishment  might 
be  inflicted;  whereupon  the  lords  sent 
for  the  sheriff  and  Oneby,  the  knight  re- 
turned, as  well  as  for  Thorp,  who  hsS  been 
duly  elected,  and  having  examined  into 
the  facts  of  the  case,  directed  the  return  to 
be  amended,  by  the  insertion  of  Thorp's 
name,  and  committed  the  sheriff  to  the 
Fleet,  till  he  should  pay  a  fine  at  the 
king's  pleasure.il  The  last  passage  that 
I  can  produce  is  from  the  roll  of  18  H. 
VI.,  where  "  it  is  considered  by  the  kinff, 
with  the  advice  and  assent  of  the  lords 


♦  Glanvirs  Reports  of  Elections,  edit.  1774.    In 
troductioD,  p,  12.  t  4  Prynne,  p.  261 

X  Glanvil's  Reports,  ibid.,  fiom  Prynne 
6  Id.  ibid. 
It  Ibid.,  and  Rot  Pari.,  vol  iii.,  p.  630. 
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apiritual  and  temporal,**  that  whereas  no 
kiiights  have  been  returned  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire, the  sheriff  shall  be  directed, 
by  another  writ,  to  hold  a  court  and  to 
proceed  to.  an  election,  proclaiming  that 
no  person  shall  come  armed,  nor  any  tu- 
multuous proceeding  take  place ;  some- 
thing of  which  sort  appears  to  have  ob- 
structed the  execution  of  the  first  writ. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  commons  are 
not  so  much  as  named  in  this  entry.* 
But  several  provisions  were  made  by  stat- 
ute under  the  Lancastrian  kings,  when 
seats  in  parliament  became  much  more 
an  object  of  competition  than  before,  to 
check  the  partiality  of  the  sheriffs  in  ma- 
king undue  returns.  One  act  (II  H.  IV., 
o*  1)  gives  the  justices  of  assize  power 
to  inquire  into  this  matter,  and  inflicts  a 
penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds  on  the 
sheriff.  Another  (6  H.  VI.,  c.  4)  miti- 
gates the  rigour  of  the  former,  so  far  as 
to  permit  the  sheriff  or  the  knights  re- 
turned by  him  to  traverse  the  inauests 
before  the  justices ;  that  is,  to  be  heard 
in  their  own  defence,  which,  it  seems, 
had  not  been  permitted  to  them.  An- 
other (23  H.  VL,  c.  U)  gives  an  addi- 
tional penalty  upon  false  returns  to  the 
party  aggrieved.  These  statutes  con- 
spire with  many  other  testimonies  to 
manifest  the  rising  importance  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  gentlemen  of  landed  estates 
(whatever  might  be  the  case  in  petty 
Doroughs)  sought  for  a  share  in  the  na- 
tional representation. 

Whoever  may  have  been  the  original 
In  whom  voters  for  county  representa- 
ISiiM  for**'  tives,  the  first  statute  that  regu- 
knighia  re-  lates  their  election,  so  far  from 
■Wed.  limiting  the  privilege  to  tenants 
in  capite,  appears  to  place  it  upon  a  very 
large  and  democratical  foundation.  For 
(as  I  rather  conceive,  though  not  without 
much  hesitation),  not  only  all  freeholders, 
but  all  persons  whatever  present  at  the 
county-court,  were  declared  or  rendered 
capable  of  voting  for  the  knight  of  their 
shire.  Such  at  least  seems  to  be  the 
inference  from  the  expressions  of  7  H. 
IV.,  c.  15,  "  all  who  are  there  present,  as 
well  suiters  duly  summoned  for  that 
cause  as  others,  "f    And  this  acquires 

♦  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  v.,  p.  7. 

t  3  Prynne's  Register,  p.  187.  This  hypothesis, 
though  embraced  by  Prynne.  is,  I  confess,  much 
opposed  to  general  opinion  ;  and  a  very  respectable 
livmg  writer  treats  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
statute  7  H.  IV.  as  chimerical.  The  words  cited 
in  the  text  •*  as  others,"  mean  only,  according  to 
him,  suiters  not  duly  summoned.— Heywood  on 
Elections,  vol.  i.,  p.  20.  But,  as  I  presume,  the 
•umjnons  to  fireeholderi  was  by  general  proclama- 


some  degree  of  confirmation  from  H^t 
later  statute,  8  H.  VI.,  c.  7,  which,  re- 
citing that  "  elections  of  knights  of  shiies 
have  now  of  late  been  made  by  verjr 
great,  outrageous,  and  excessive  number 
of  people  dwelling  within  the  same  coun- 
ties, of  the  which  most  part  was  people 
of  small  substance  and  of  no  value,"  cod* 
fines  the  elective  franchise  to  freeholden 
of  lands  or  tenements  to  the  value  of 
forty  shillings. 

The  representation  of  towns  in  paiiia^ 
ment  was  founded  upon  two  EieetioMor 
principles ;  of  consent  to  public  Burg««. 
burdens  and  of  advice  in  public  meas- 
ures, especially  such  as  related  to  trade 
and  shipping.    Upon  both  these  accounts 
it  was  natural  for  the  kings  who  first 
summoned  them  to  parliament,  little  fore- 
seeing that  such  half-emancipated  burgh- 
ers would  ever  clip  the  loftiest  plumes 
of  their  prerogative,  to  make  these  as- 
semblies numerous,  and  sunmion  mem- 
bers from  every  town  of  consideration 
in  the  kingdom.    Thus  the  writ  of  S3  £. 
I.  directs  the  sheriffs  to  cause  deputies 
to  be  elected  to  a  general  council  fnm 
every  city,  borough,  and  trading  town. 
And  although  the  last  woids  are  omitted 
in  subseauent  writs,  yet  their  spirit  wis 
preservea ;  many  towns  having  constant- 
ly returned  members  to  parUament  by 
regular  summonses   from   the  sherifis, 
whidi  were  no  chartered  boroughs,  nor 
had  apparently  any  other  claim  than  their 
populousness  or  commerce.    These  aie 
now  called  boroughs  by  prescription.* 


tion ;  80  that  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  difiei- 
ence  there  could  be  between  sommoned  aud  un* 
summoned  suiters.  And  if  the  words  are  supposed 
to  glance  at  the  private  summonses  to  a  few  tnendi, 
by  means  of  which  the  sheriffs  were  accustomed 
to  procure  a  clandestine  election,  one  cm  hardly 
imagine  that  such  persons  would  be  styled  **d«ly 
summoned.**  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that 
these  larffe  expressions  were  inadvertently  used, 
and  that  they  led  to  that  tnuruiation  of  voters  with* 
out  property,  which  rendered  the  subsequent  act 
of  Henry  VI.  necessary.  Thai  of  Henry  IV.  had 
itself  been  occasioned  by  an  opposite  evil,  the  close 
election  of  knights  by  a  few  persons  in  Ibe  name 
of  the  county. 

Yet  the  consequence  of  the  statute  of  Henry  IV. 
was  not  to  let  in  too  many  voters,  or  to  render  elec- 
tions tumultuous,  in  the  largest  of  Elnglwh  coun- 
ties, whatever  it  might  be  in  others.  Prynne  has 
published  some  singular  sheriff*  indentures  for  the 
county  of  York,  all  during  the  intenral  between  \h» 
acts  of  Henry  IV.  and  Honry  VI.,  which  are  stssled 
by  a  few  persons  calling  themselves  the  attorneys 
of  some  peers  and  ladies,  who,  as  far  as  appears, 
had  solely  returned  the  knighu  of  that  shire.— 5 
Prynne,  p.  152.  What  degree  >f  weight  these 
anomalous  returns  ought  to  po6s»M,  I  leave  to  tbe 
reader. 

*  The  majority  of  prescript! va  boroocrhs  bavs 
prescriptive  corporations,  which  carry  the  lequl 
which  18  not  always  the  moral  ptoaimiptioci  of  ta 
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Besides  these  respectable  towns,  there 
were  some  of  a  less  eminent  figure, 
which  had  writs  directed  to  them  as  an- 
cient demesnes  of  the  crown.  During 
times  of  arbitrary  taxation,  the  crown 
had  set  tallages  alike  upon  its  chartered 
boroughs  and  upon  its  tenants  in  de- 
mesne. When  parliamentary  consent 
became  indispensable,  the  free  tenants  in 
'  mncient  demesne,  or  rather  such  of  them 
as  inhabited  some  particular  vills,  were 
called  to  parliament  among  the  other 
representatives  of  the  commons.  They 
are  usually  specified  distinctly  from  the 
other  classes  of  representatives  in  grants 
of  subsidies  throughout  the  parliaments 
of  the  two  first  Edwards,  till,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Third's  reign,  they 
were  confounded  with  ordinary  burges- 
ses.* This  is  the  foundation  of  that  par- 
ticular species  of  elective  franchise  mci- 
dent  to  what  we  denominate  burgage 
tenure ;  which,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  the  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown.f 

The  proper  constituents  therefore  of 
^e  citizens  and  burgesses  in  parliament 
ai>pear  to  have  been— 1.  All  chartered 
boroughs,  whether  they  derived  their 
privileges  from  the  crown  or  from  a 
mesne  lord,  as  several  in  Cornwall  did 
from  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans ;%  2- 
All  towns  which  were  the  ancient  or  the 
actual  demesne  of  the  crown;  3.  All 
considerable  places,  though  unincorpo- 
rated, which  could  afford  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  representatives,  and 
had  a  notable  interest  in  the  public  wel- 
fare. But  no  parliament  ever  perfectly 
corresponded   with  this    theory.     The 


original  charter.  But  '*  many  boroughs  and  towns 
m  England  have  burgesses  by  prescription,  that 
never  were  incorporated."— Ch.  J.  Hobart  in  Dun- 

fasnon  Case,  Hobart's  Reports,  p.  15.  And  Mr. 
.uders  thinks,  I  know  not  how  justly,  that  in  the 
age  of  Edward  I.,  which  is  most  to  our  immediate 
purpose,  "  there  were  not  perhaps  thirty  corpora- 
,tions  in  the  kingdom."— Reports  of  Elections,  vol. 
1.,  p.  98.  But  1  must  allow  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  sound  lawyers,  the  representation  of  unchar- 
tered, or  at  least  unincorporated  boroughs,  was  rath- 
er a  real  privilege,  and  founded  upon  tenure,  than 
one  arising  out  of  their  share  in  public  contributions. 
— Ch.  J.  Holt  in  Ashby  v.  White,  2  Ld.  Raymond, 
d51 .  Hey  wood  on  Borough  Elections,  p.  1 1 .  This 
inquiry  is  very  obscure  ;  and  perhaps  tne  more  so, 
because  the  learning  directed  towards  it  has  more 
frequently  been  that  of  advocates  pleading  for  their 
clients  than  of  unbiased  antiquaries.  If  this  be 
kc»pt  in  view,  the  lover  of  constitutional  history 
will  find  much  information  in  several  of  the  re- 
ported cases  on  controverted  elections;  particu- 
larly those  of  Tewksbury  and  Liskeard  in  Peck- 
weU's  Reports,  vol.  i. 

*  Brady  on  Boroughs,  p.  75,  80,  and  163.    Case 
f  Tewksbury,  in  Peckwell's  Reports,  vol  L,  p. 
178. 
t  Littietoo,  a.  168»  163.  %  Brady,  p.  07. 


writ  was  addressed  in  general  poww^^ 
terms  to  the  sherifT,  requiring  tbeahertf 
him  to  cause  two  knights  to  be  li®™'* 
elected  out  of  the  body  of  the  *«^*»»«^- 
county,  two  citizens  from  eyery  city,  and 
two  burgesses  from  every  borough.  It 
rested  altogether  upon  him  to  determine 
what  towns  should  exercise  this  fran-  ' 
chise ;  and  it  is  really  incredible,  with  all  ' 
the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  those 
times,  what  frauds  the  sheriffs  ventured 
to  commit  in  executing  this  trust.  Though 
parliaments  met  almost  every  year,  and 
there  could  be  no  mistake  in  so  notori- 
ous a  fact,  it  was  the  continual  practice 
of  sheriffs  to  omit  boroughs  that  had 
been  in  recent  habit  of  electing  mem- 
bers, and  to  return  upon  the  writ  that 
there  were  no  more  within  their  county. 
Thus,  in  the  12th  of  Edward  III.,  the  sher- 
iff of  Wiltshire,  after  returning  two  citi- 
zens for  Salisbury,  and  burgesses  for  two 
boroughs,  concludes  with  these  words: 
"  There  are  no  other  cities  or  boroughs 
within  my  bailiwick."  Yet  in  fact  eight 
other  towns  had  sent  members  to  pre- 
ceding parliaments.  So  in  the  6th  of 
Edward  II.,  the  sheriff  of  Bucks  declared 
that  he  had  no  borough  within  his  county 
except  Wycomb ;  though  Wendover,  Aff- 
mondesham,  and  Marlow  had  twice  made 
returns  since  that  king's  accession.*  And 
from  this  cause  alone  it  has  happened 
that  many  towns  called  boroughs,  and 
having  a  charter  and  constitution  as  such, 
have  never  returned  members  to  parlia- 
ment; some  of  which  are  now  among 
the  most  considerable  in  England,  as 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Macclesfield.f 
It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  by  Bra 
dy,t  that  these  returns  may  not  appear  so 
false  and  collusive  if  we  suppose  the  sher- 
iff to  mean  only  that  there  were  no  res- 
ident burgesses  within  these  boroughs  lit 
to  be  returned,  or  that  the  expense  of 
their  wages  would  be  too  heavy  for  the 
place  to  support.  And  no  doubt  the  lat- 
ter plea,  whether  implied  or  not  in  the  re- 
turn, was  very  frequently  an  inducement 
to  the  sherifira  to  spare  the  smaller  bor- 


♦  Brady  on  Boroughs,  p.  1 10.  3  Prynne,  p.  23L 
The  latter  even  argues  that  this  power  of  omittiiu[ 
ancient  boroughs  was  legally  vested  in  the  sherin 
before  the  5th  of  Richard  II.,  and  though  the  lan- 
guage of  that  act  implies  the  contrary  of  this  dosIp  ' 
tion,  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  most  of  our 
parliamentary  boroughs  by  prescription,  especially 
such  as  were  then  unincorporated,  are  indebted 
for  their  privileges  to  the  exercise  of  the  sheriff's 
discretion ;  not  founded  on  partiality,  which  would 
rather  have  led  him  to  omit  them,  but  on  the  broad 
principle  that  they  were  sufficiently  opulent  and 
miportant  to  send  representatives  to  parliamenL 

i  Willis,  Notitia  Parliamentaria,  vol.  L,  prefacei 
p.  35.  t  P.  117. 
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ougha.  The  wages  of  knights  were  four 
shUlings  a  day,  levied  on  bXL  freeholders, 
or  at  least  on  all  holding  by  knight-ser- 
vice, within  the  county.*  Those  of  bur- 
gesses were  half  that  sum  ;t  but  even  this 
Sittance  was  raised  with  reluctance  and 
ifficulty  from  miserable  burghers,  little 
solicitous  about^political  franchises.  Pov- 
erty, indeed,  seems  to  have  been  accepted 
as  a  legal  excuse.  In  the  6th  of  £.  II., 
the  sheriff  of  Northumberland  returns  to 
the  writ  of  summons,  that  all  his  knights 
are  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  county ; 
and  in  the  1st  of  .E.  III.,  that  they  were 
too  much  ravaged  by  their  enemies  to 
send  any  members  to  parliament.!  The 
sheriffs  of  Lancashire,  after  several  re- 

*  It  is  a  perplexing  ijuestion,  whether  freehold- 
erf  in  floccage  were  liable  to  contribute  towards 
the  wages  of  knights;  and  authorities  might  be 
produced  on  both  sides.  The  more  probable  sup- 
position is  that  their  were  not  exempted.  See  the 
Tarious  petitions  relating  to  thepayment  df  wages 
in  Prynne's  fourth  Reguter.  This  is  not  uncon- 
nected with  the  question  as  to  their  right  of  suf- 
irajge.  See  ante,  p.  360.  Freeholders  within  fran- 
chises made  repeated  endeavours  to  exempt  them- 
selves from  payment  of  wages.  Thus  in  9  H.  IV. 
it  was  settled  by  parliament,  that,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  disputes  on  this  subject  between  the  people  of 
Cambndgeshire  and  those  of  the  jsle  of  Ely,  the 
latter  should  pay  2002.  and  be  quit  in  future  of  all 
charges  on  that  account. — Rot.  Pari.,  voL  iv.,  p. 
363.  By  this  means  the  inhabitants  of  that  fran- 
chise seem  to  have  purchased  the  risht  of  suflfragje, 
which  they  still  enjoy,  though  not,  I  suppose,  suit- 
era  to  the  county-court.  In  most  other  franchises, 
and  in  many  cities  erected  into  distinct  counties, 
the  same  privilege  of  voting  for  knishts  of  ^the 
shire  is  practically  exercised;  but  wnether  this 
has  not  proceeded  as  much  from  the  tendency  of 
returning  ofiicera  and  of  parUament  to  favour  the 
right  of  election  in  doubtful  cases,  as  from  the 
merits  of  their  pretensions,  may  be  a  question. 

f  The  wages  of  knights  and  burgesses  were  first 
reduced  to  this  certain  sum  by  the  writs  De  levan- 
dis  expensis,  16  E.  II.— Prynne*s  fourth  Register, 
p.  53.  These  were  issued  at  the  request  of  those 
who  had  served  after  the  dissolution  of  pariiament, 
and  included  a  certain  number  of  days,  according 
to  the  distance  of  the  county  whence  they  came, 
for  going  and  retuminf^.  It  appears  by  these  that 
thirty-five  or  forty  miles  were  reckoned  a  day's 
journey ;  which  may  correct  the  exaggerated  no- 
tions of  bad  roads  and  tardy  locomotions  that  are 
sometimes  entertained.— See  Prynne's  fourth  part, 
and  Willis's  Notitia  Parhamentaria,  passim. 

The  latest  entries  of  writs  for  expenses  in  the 
close  rolls  are  of  2  H.  V. ;  but  they  may  be  proved  to 
have  issued  much  longer ;  and  Prynne  traces  thf^m 
to  the  end  of  Henry  VIlI.'s  reign,  p.  495.  With- 
out the  formality  of  this  writ,  a  very  few  instances 
of  towns  remunerating  their  burgcoses  for  attend- 
ance in  parliament  are  known  to  have  occurred  in 
later  times.  Andrew  Marvel  is  commonly  said  to 
have  been  the  last  who  received  this  honourable 
salary.  A  modem  book  asserts  that  wages  were 
paid  in  some  Cornish  boroughs  as  late  ts  the 
eighteenth  century.— Lyson's  Cornwall,  preface,  p. 
xxxii. ;  but  the  passage  quoted  in  proof  of  this  is 
not  precise  enough  to  support  m  unlikely  a  fact 

t  3  Prynne,  p.  165. 


turns  that  they  had  no  boropghs  withii 
their  county,  though  Wigan,  Liverpool, 
and  Preston  were  such,  alleffed  at  len^ 
that  none  ought  to  be  called  upon  oo  ac« 
count  of  their  poverty.  This  return  wai 
constantly  made,  from  36  £.  HI.  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.* 

The  elective  franchise  was  deemed  bj 
the  boroughs   no  privilege  or  neio^j^B^ 
blessing,  but  rather,  during  the  ofbonsgki 
chief  part  of  this  period,  an  in-  ^*J* 
tolerable  grievance.  Where  ihey  "^ 
could  not  persuade  the  sheriff  to  omit 
sending  his  writ  to  them,  they  set  it  at 
defiance  by  sending  no  return.    And  this 
seldom  failed  to  succeed,  so  that  after 
one  or  two  refusals  to  comply,  which 
Ijrought  no  punishment  upon  them,  they 
were  left  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  in- 
significance.   The  town  of  Tonington, 
in  Devonshire,  went  farther,  and  obtained 
a  charter  of  exemption  from  sending  bur- 
gesses, grounded  upon  what  the  charter 
asserts  to  appear  on  the  rolls  of  chance- 
ry, that  it  had  never  been  represented 
before  the  21st  of  E.  III.     This  is  abso- 
lutely  false,  and  is  a  proof  how  hUie  we 
can  rely  upon  the  veracity  of  records, 
Torrington  having  made  not  less  than 
twenty- two  returns  before  that  time.    It 
is  curious,  that  in  spite  of  this  charter,  the 
town  sent  members  to  the  two  ensuinc 
parliaments,  and  then  ceased  for  ever.T 
Richard  II.  gave  the  inhabitants  of  Col- 
chester a  dispensation  from  returning  bar« 
gesses  for  five  years,  in  consideration  ot 
the  expenses  they  had  incunred  in  forti- 
fying the  town-t     But  this  immunity, 
from  whatever  reason,  was  not  regarded, 
Colchester  having  continued  to  make  re> 
turns  as  before. 

The  partiality  of  sherifTs  in  leaving  out 
boroughs  which  were  accustomed  in  old 
time  to  come  to  the  parliament,  was  re- 
pressed, as  far  as  law  could  repress  it,  by 
a  statute  of  Richard  II.,  which  imposed  a 
fine  on  them  for  such  neglect,  and  upon 
any  member  of  parliament  who  should 
absent  himself  from  his  duty.^  But  it  is, 
I  think,  highly  probable,  that  a  great  part 
of  those  who  were  elected  from  the  bor- 
oughs did  not  trouble  themselves  with  at- 
tendance in  parliament.  The  sheriffeven 
found  it  necessary  to  take  sureties  Atf 
their  execution  of  so  burdensome  a  duty, 
whose  names  it  was  usual,  down  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  endorse 
upon  the  writ  along  with  those  of  the 
elected.]    This  expedient  is  not  likely  to 


♦  4  Prynne,  p.  317. 
t  3  Pryi.ce,  p.  241. 


t  Id.,  p.  320. 
,    :e,p.241.       6  6  K.  II.,  I 
n  Luder^'s  K«poits,  '*oi.  i.,  p.  15.    SometiBii 


Stat,  u.,  c  4 
,  ,     ^.    SometiB* 
an  elected  burgess  absolutely  reAiaed  to  go  Id  pv 
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hare  been  yery  sficceseful ;  and  the  small 
nomber,  comparatively  speaking,  of  writs 
for  expenses  of  members  for  boroughs, 
which  have  been  published  by  Prynne, 
while  those  for  the  knights  of  shires  are 
almost  complete,  leads  to  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  their  attendance  was  very 
defective.  This  statute  of  Richard  II. 
produced  no  sensible  effect. 

By  what  person  the  election  of  bur- 
Wbothe  Jfesses  was  usually  made  is  a 
aiecum  in  question  of  *  great  obscurity, 
^•roa«*>«  which  is  still  occasionally  deba- 
^*^  ted  before  committees  of  parlia- 
ment. It  appears  to  have  been  the  com- 
mon practice  for  a  very  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  corporation  to  make 
the  election  in  the  county-court ;  and  thei» 
names,  as  actual  electors,  are  generally 
returned  upon  the  writ  by  the  sheriff.* 
But  we  cannot  surely  be  warranted  by 
this  to  infer  that  they  acted  in  any  other 
capacity  than  as  deputies  of  the  whole 
body,  and  indeed  it  is  frequently  ex- 
pressed that  they  chose  such  and  such 
persons  by  the  assent  of  the  communi- 
ty rt  by  which  word,  in  an  ancient  cor- 
porate borough,  it  seems  natural  to  un- 
derstand the  freemen  participating  in  its 
general  franchises,  rather  than  the  ruling 
body,  which,  in  many  instances  at  pres- 
ent, and  sdways  perhaps  in  the  earliest 
age  of  corporations,  derived  its  authority 
by  delegation  from  the  rest  The  con- 
Bent,  however,  of  the  inferior  freemen 
we  may  easily  believe  to  have  been 
merely  nominal ;  and  from  being  nomi- 
nal, it  would  in  man]^  places  come  by  de- 
grees not  to  be  required  at  aU ;  the  cor- 
poration, specially  so  denominated,  or 
municipal  government,  acquiring  by 
length  of  usage  an  exclusive  privilege  in 
election  of  members  of  parliament,  as 
they  did  in  local  administration.  This, 
at  least,  appears  to  me  a  more  probable 
hypothesis  than  that  of  Dr.  Brady,  who 
limits  the  original  right  of  election  in  all 
corporate  boroughs  to  the  aldermen  or 
other  capital  burgesses.J 

The  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
Membert!  of  niOHS,  from  this  occasional  dis- 
ttae  Hoaoe  u^e  of  ancient  boroughs,  as 
oroMnmom.  ^gji  ^s  from  the  creation  of 
new  ones,  underwent  some  fluctuation 
during  the  period  subject  to  our  review. 
Two  hundred  citizens  and  burgesses  sat 
in  the  pariiament  held  by  Edward  I.  in 

liament,  and  drove  his  constituenU  to  a  fresh 
choice— 3  Prynne,  p.  277. 

•  3  Prynne,  p.  252. 

t  Idem,  p.  257,  de  atsensu  totins  communfta- 
Hs  predicts  elegerunt  R.  W.,  so  in  several  other 
jtf  tances  quoted  in  the  ensuing  pages. 

%  Brady  on  Borougba,  p.  132,  &€. 


his  twenty-third  year,  the  earliest  epoch 
of  acknowledged  representation.  But  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  his  three 
successors,  about  ninety  places,  on  an 
average,  returned  members,  so  that  we 
may  reckon  this  part  of  the  commons  at 
one  hundred  and  eighty.*  These,  if  reg 
ular  in  their  duties,  might  appear  an  over- 
balance for  the  seventy-four  knights  who 
sat  with  them.  But  the  dignity  of  an 
cient  lineage,  territorial  wealth,  and  mil 
itstry  character,  in  times  when  the  feudal 
spirit  was  hardly  extinct,  and  that  of 
chivalry  at  its  height,  made  these  burgh- 
ers veil  their  heads  to  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy. It  is  pretty  manifest  that  the 
knights,  though  doubtless  with  some  sup- 
port from  the  representatives  of  towns, 
sustained  the  chief  brunt  of  battle  against 
the  crown.  The  rule  and  intention  of 
our  old  constitution  was,  that  each  coun- 
ty,  city,  or  borough  should  elect  deputies 
out  of  its  own  body,  resident  among 
themselves,  and  consequently  acquainted 
with  their  necessities  and  grievances.! 
It  would  be  very  interesting  to  discover 
at  what  time,  and  by  what  degrees,  the 
practice  of  election  swerved  from  this 
strictness.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  many  steps  of  the  transition.  The 
number  of  practising  lawyers  who  sat  in 
parhament,  of  which  there  are  several 
complaints,  seems  to  afford  an  inference 
that  it  had  begun  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  Besides  several  petitions  of  the 
commons,  that  none  but  knights  or  repu- 
table  squires  should  be  returned  for 
shires,  an  ordinance  was  made  in  the 
forty-sixth  of  his  reign  that  no  lawyer 
practising  in  the  king^s  court,  nor  sheriff 
during  his  shrievalty,  be  returned  knight 
for  a  county ;  because  these  lawyers  put 
forward  many  petitions  in  the  name  of 
the  commons,  which  only  concerned  their 
clients.l  This  probably  was  truly  ^- 
leged,  as  we  may  guess  from  the  vast 
number  of  proposals  for  changing  the 
course  of  legal  process  which  fiU  the 

*  Willis,  Notitia  Parliamentaria,  vol.  iii.,  p.  96, 
&c.    3  Prynne,  j».  21?4,  &c. 

t  In  4  Rdw.  11.,  the  sheriff  of  Rutland  made  this 
return  :  Eligi  feci  in  plcuo  comitatu,  loco  duorum 
militum,  eo  quod  milites  non  sunt  in  hoc  connitatu 
commorantes,  duos  homines  de  comitatu  Rutland, 
de  discretioribus  et  ad  laborandum  potentiohbus, 
&c.— 3  Prynne.  p.  170.  But  this  dehciency  of  ac 
tual  knights  soon  became  very  common  In  19  B 
II.  there  were  twenty-eight  members  returned 
from  shires  who  were  not  knights,  and  but  twen* 
ty-eeven  who  were  such.  The  former  had  at  this 
time  only  two-shillings  or  three  shillings  a  day  foi 
their  wages,  while  the  real  knights  had  four  shil- 
ling's.— i  Prynne,  p.  53,  74.  But  in  the  next  reigr 
their  wages  were  put  on  a  leveL  \ 

t  Rot  Pari,  vol.  ii.,  p.  310. 
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rolls  during  this  reign.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  however,  that  many  practising 
lawyers  were  men  of  landed  estate  in 
their  respective  counties. 

An  act  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  V. 
directs  that  none  be  chosen  knights,  citi- 
zens, or  burgesses,  who  are  nbt  resident 
within  the  place  for  which  they  are  re- 
turned on  the  day  of  the  date  of  the 
writ  •  This  statute  apparently  indicates 
.  a  point  of  time  when  the  deviation  from 
the  line  of  law  was  frequent  enough  to 
attract  notice,  and  yet  not  so  established 
as  to  pass  for  an  unavoidable  irregulari- 
ty. It  proceeded,  however,  from  great 
and  general  causes,  which  new  laws,  in 
this  instance,  very  fortunately,  are  utter- 
ly incompetent  to  withstand.  There  can- 
not be  a  more  opposite  proof  of  the  inef- 
ficacy  of  human  institutions  to  struggle 
ag^ainst  the  steady  course  of  events,  than 
this  unlucky  statute  of  Henry  V.,  which 
is  almost  a  solitary  instance  in  the  law 
of  England,  wherein  the  principle  of  de- 
suetude has  been  avowedly  set  up  against 
an  unrepealed  enactment.  I  am  not 
aware,  at  least,  of  any  other,  which  not 
only  the  house  of  commons,  but  the  court 
of  king^s  bench  has  deemed  itself  at  lib- 
erty to  declare  unfit  to  be  observed.! 
Even  at  the  time  when  it  was  enacted, 
the  law  had  probably,  as  such,  very  little 
eflfect.  But  still  the  plurality  of  elections 
were  made,  according  to  ancient  usage 
as  well  as  statute,  out  of  the  constituent 
bodjr.  The  contrary  instances  were  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule ;  but  exceptions  in- 
creasing continually,  till  they  subverted 
the  rule  itself.  Prynne  has  remarked, 
that  we  chiefly  find  Cornish  surnames 
among  the  representatives  of  Cornwall, 
and  those  of  northern  families  among  the 
returns  from  the  north.  Nor  do  the 
members  for  shires  and  towns  seem  to 
have  been  much  interchanged ;  the  names 
of  the  former  belonging  to  the  most  an- 
cient families,  while  those  of  the  latter 
have  a  more  plebeian  cast.J  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  and  not  before,  a  very  few 
of  the  burgesses  bear  the  addition  of  es- 
quire in  the  returns ;  which  became  uni- 
versal in  the  middle  of  the  succeeding 
century.^ 

♦  1  H.  v.,  c.  1. 

t  See  the  case  of  Dublin  university,  in  the  first 
relume  of  Peckwell's  Reports  of  contested  elec- 
kkms.  Note  D.,  p.  53.  The  statute  itself  was  re- 
pealed by  14  G.  111.,  c.  58. 

t  Ry  23  H.  Vr.^  c.  15,  none  but  gentlemen  bom, 
generosi  a  nativitate,  are  capable  of  sitting  in  par- 
liament as  knights  of  counties;  an  election  was 
set  aside  39  H.  VI.,  because  the  person  returned 
was  not  of  eentle  birth.—Prynne's  3d  Reg.,  p.  161. 

^  Willis.  Notitia  Parliamentaria.    Prynne's  4th 


Even  county  elections  seem  in  genw. 
al,  at  least  in  the  fourteenth  cen-  invfouriiy 
tury,  to  have  been  ill  attend-  ©fejeciiow. 
ed,  and  left,  to  the  influence  of  a  few 
powerful  and  active  persons.    A  petitton* 
er  against  an  undue  return  in  the  12ih  ol 
Edward  II.  complains  that,  whereas  he 
had  been  chosen  knight  for  Devon,  by  Sif 
William  Martin,  bishop  of  Exeter,  with 
the  consent  of  the  county,  yet  the  sheiiff 
had  returned  another.*    In  several  in- 
dentures of  a  much  later  date,  a  few  per- 
sons only  seem  to  have  been  concerned 
in  the  election,  though  the  assent  of  the 
community  be  expressed,  f     These  up- 
regularities,  which  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly erroneous  to  convert,  with  Hume, 
jnto  lawful  customs,  resulted  from  the 
abuses  of  the   sheriflfs   power,  which, 
when  parliament  sat  only  for  a  few  weels, 
with  its  hands  full  of  business,  were  al> 
most  sure  to  escape  with  impu-  indscmtii 
nity.     They   were   sometimes  iheows 
also  countenanced,  or  rather  in-  "p°°  '**"* 
siigated  by  the^  crown,  which,  having  re- 
covered in  Edward  II.'s  reign  the  prerof- 
ative  of  naming  the  sheriffs,  surrenderid 
by  an  act  of  his  father,^  fiMod  that  office 
with  its  creatures,  and  constantly  disre- 
garded the  statute  forbidding  their  eoa- 
tinuance  beyond  a  year.    Without  searcV 
ing  for  every  passage  that  might  iUas- 
trate  the  interference  of  the  crown  in  elec- 
tions, I  will  mention  two  or  three  leading 
instances.    When  Richard  II.  was  medi- 
tating to  overturn  the  famous  commit- 
sion  of  reform,  he  sent  for  some  of  the 
sheriflis,  and  required  them  to  permit  no 
knight  or  burgess  to  be  elected  to  the 
next  parliament  without  the  approbatioQ 
of  the  king  and  his  council.     The  sheiiffii 
replied,  that  the  commons  would  main- 
tarn  their  ancient  privilege  of  electing 

Register,  p.  1184.  A  letter  in  that  authentic  tai 
interesting  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  anciflBt 
times,  the  Paston  collection,  shows  that  eaiir 
canvass  was  sometimes  made  by  country  gexm- 
men  in  Eklward  IV.'s  reign  to  represent  borcv^ 
This  letter  throws  light  at  the  same  lime  on  the 
creation  or  revival  of  boroughs.  The  writer  tdii 
Sir  John  Paston :  **  If  ye  miae  to  he  burgess  at 
Maiden,  and  my  lord  chamberlain  will,  ye  may  te 
in  another  place ;  there  be  a  dozen  towns  in  Eag* 
land  that  choose  no  burgess  which  ought  to  doit; 
ve  may  be  set  in  for  one  of  those  towns  an'  yebs 
friended.*'    This  was  in  1472,  vol.  ii.,  p.  107. 

*  Glanvi1*s  ReporU  o(  Elections,  edit  1774.  1b- 
troduction,  p.  xii. 

t  Prynne's  3d  Register,  p.  171. 

t  28  £.  I.,  c.  8.  9  E.  II.  It  is  said  that  th» 
sheriff  was  elected  by  the  people  of  his  couoty  ir 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period ;  no  instance  of  this,  how 
ever,  according  to  Lofd  Lyttleton,  occurs  after  thf 
conquest.  Shrievalties  were  commenly  solii  ty 
the  Norman  kings.— Hist  of  Henry  IL,  vol  iL»  f 
921. 
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Cheir  own  representatiTes.*  The  parlia- 
ment of  1397,  which  attainted  his  ene- 
mies, and  left  the  constitution  at  his  mer- 
cy, was  chosen,  as  we  are  told,  by  dint 
04  intimidation  and  influence.!  Thus 
also  that  of  Henry  VI.,  held  at  Coventry 
in  1460,'wherein  the  Duke  of  York  and 
his  party  were  attainted,  is  said  to  have 
been  unduly  returned  by  the  like  means. 
This  is  rendered  probable  by  a  petition 
presented  to  it  by  the  sheriffs,  praying 
indemnity  for  all  which  they  had  done  in 
relation  thereto  contrary  to  law  4  An 
act  passed  according  to  their  prayer,  and 
in  confirmation  of  elections.  A  few 
years  before,  in  1455,  a  singular  letter 
nnder  the  king^s  signet  is  addressed  to 
the  sheriffs,  reciting  that "  we  be  enfourm- 
ed  there  is  basy  labour  made  in  sondry 
wises  by  certaine  persons  for  the  che- 

syngof  the  said  knights, of  which 

labour  we  marvaille  greatly,  insomuche 
as  it  is  nothing  to  the  honour  of  the  la- 
borers, but  ayenst  their  worship;  it  is 
bIbo  ayenst  the  lawes  of  the  iande,"  with 
more  to  that  effect;  and  enjoining  the 
sheriffs  to  let  elections  be  ff^e  and  the 
peace  kept.^  •  There  was  certainly  no 
reason  to  wonder  that  a  parliament, 
which  was  to  shift  the  virtual  sovereign- 
ty of  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  one 
whose  claims  were  known  to  extend 
much  farther,  should  be  the  object  of  tol- 
erably warm  contests.  Thus  in  the  Pas- 
ton  letters,  we  find  several  proofs  of  the 
importaoice  attached  to  parUamentary 
Sections  by  the  highest  nobility. |( 

The  house  of  lords,  as  we  left  it  in  the 
conttim-  r®^8^  ^^  Henry  III.,  was  entirely 
tioRorihe  composed  of  such  persons  hold- 
^^  **•  ing  lands  by  barony  as  were  sum- 
moned by  particular  writ  of  par- 
liament.*^ Tenure  and  summons  were 
both  essential  at  this  time  in  order  to 
render  any  one  a  lord  of  parliament ;  the 
first  by  the  ancient  constitution  of  our 
feudal  monarchy  from  the  conquest ;  the 

*  Vite  Ricardi  II.,  p  85. 

i  Otterbourae,  p.  191.  He  says  of  the  knights 
letiirned  on  this  occasion,  that  they  were  not  elect- 
ed per  communitatem  ut  mos  exigit,  sed  per  regi- 
am  voiuntatem. 

t  Prynne's  2d  Reg.,  p.  HI.  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  t., 
p.  367.  4  M  .  p.  450. 

II  Vol.  I,  p.  96,  98;  vol  ii.,  p.  99,  106;  vol.  ii., 
p.  243. 

%  Upon  this  dry  and  obscure  subject  of  inquirv, 
the  rtature  and  constitution  of  the  bouse  of  lords 
daring  this  period.  I  have  been  much  indebted  to 
the  first  part  of  Prynne's  Register,  and  to  West's 
Inquiry  into  the  manner  of  creating  peers ;  which, 
though  written  with  a  party  motive,  to  serve  the 
niinisiry  of  1719  m  the  peerage  bill,  deserves,  for 
tiM  perspicuity  of  the  method  and  style,  to  be  reck> 
•nea  amoug  the  best  of  our  coostitotiooal  disserta- 


second  by  some  re^olation  or  usage  of 
doubtful  origin,  which  was  thoroughly 
established  before  the  conclusion  of  Hen- 
ry III.'s  reign.  This  produced,  of  course, 
a  very  marked  difference  between  the 
greater  and  the  lesser,  or  unparliament- 
ary barons.  The  tenure  of  the  latter, 
however,  still  subsisted,  and  though  too 
inconsiderable  to  be  members  of  the  le- 
gislature, they  paid  relief  as  barons,  they 
might  be  challenged  on  juries,  and,  as  I 
presume,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  were 
entitled  to  tried  by  their  peerage.  These 
lower  barons,  or,  more  commonly,  ten- 
ants by  parcels  of  baronies,*  manr  be 
dimlv  traced  to  the  latter  years  of  Ed- 
ward IILf  But  many  of  them  were  suc-» 
cessively  summoned  to  parliament,  and 
thus  recovered  the  former  lustre  of  their 
rank ;  while  the  rest  fell  gradually  into 
the  station  of  commoners,  as  tenants  by 
simple  knight-service. 

As  tenure  without  summons  did  not 
entitle  any  one  to  the  privileges  Banmiai 
of  a  lord  of  parliament,  so  no  ^"^jJJ 
spiritual  person  at  least  ought  to  ^cspir- 
have  been  summoned  without  unai- 
baronial  tenure.  The  prior  of  St.  James 
at  Northampton,  having  been  summoned 
in  the  twelfth  of  Edward  II.,  was  dis- 
charged upon  his  petition,  because  he 
held  nothing  of  the  king  by  barony,  but 
only  in  frankalmoign.  The  prior  of  Brid- 
lington, after  frequent  summonses,  was 
finally  left  out,  with  an  entry  made  in  the 
roll  that  he  held  nothing  of  the  king. 
The  abbot  of  Leicester  had  been  call^ 
to  fifty  parliaments :  yet,  in  the  25th  of 

*  Baronies  were  often  divided  by  descent  among 
females  into  many  parts,  each  retaming  its  charac- 
ter as  a  fractional  member  of  a  barony.  The  ten- 
ants in  such  case  were  said  to  hold  of  the  king  by 
the  third,  fourth,  or  twentieth  part  of  a  barony,  and 
did  service  or  paid  relief  in  such  proportion. 

t  Madox,BaroniaAnglica,p.42and58.  West's 
Inquiry,  p.  28,  33.  That  a  baron  could  onlv  be 
tried  by  bis  fellow-barons,  was  probably  a  rule  as 
old  as  the  trial  per  pais  of  a  commoner.  In  4  E. 
III.,  Sir  Simon  Hereford  having  been  accused  be- 
fore the  lords  in  parliament  of  aiding  and  advising 
Mortimer  in  his  treasons,  they  declared  with  one 
voice  that  he  was  not  their  peer ;  wherefore  they 
were  not  bound  to  judge  him  as  a  peer  of  the  land; 
but  inasmuch  as  it  was  notorious  that  be  had  been 
concerned  in  usurpation  of  royal  powers  and  mur- 
der oi  the  liege  lord  (as  they  styled  Edward  II.), 
the  lords,  as  judges  ol  parliament,  by  assent  of  the 
king  in  parliament,  awarded  and  adjudged  him  to 
be  hanged.  A  like  sentence,  with  a  like  protesta- 
tion, was  passed  on  Mautravers  and  Gournay. 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  anomaly  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Berkley,  who,  though  undoubtedly  a  baron, 
his  ancestors  having  been  summoned  from  the  ear- 
liest date  of  writs,  put  himself  on  his  trial  in  par 
liament  by  twelve  knights  of  the  county  of  61o- 
cester.— Kot.  Pari,  vol.  ii.,  p.  53.  Rymer,  t.  iv., 
p.  734. 
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Edward  III.,  he  obtained  a  charter  of  per- 
petual exemption,  reciting  that  he  held 
no  lands  or  tenements  of  the  crown  by 
barony,  or  any  such  service  as  bound  him 
to  attend  parliaments  or  councils.*  But 
gieat  irregularities  prevailed  in  the  rolls 
of  chancery,  from  which  the  writs  to 
spiritual  and  temporal  peers  were  taken ; 
arising  in  part,  perhaps,  from  negligence, 
in  part  from  wilful  perversion :  so  that 
many  abbots  and  priors,  who  like  these 
had  no  baronial  tenure,  were  summoned 
at  times  and  subsequently  omitted,  of 
whose  actual  exemption  we  have  no 
record.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two abbots  and  forty-^ne  priors,  who 
at  some  time  or  other  sat  in  parliament, 
but  twenty-live  of  the  former  and  two 
of  the  latter  were  constantly  summoned ; 
the  names  of  forty  occur  only  once,  and 
those  of  thirty-six  others  not  more  than 
five  times. t  Their  want  of  baronial  te- 
nure, in  all  probability,  prevented  the  rep- 
etition of  writs  which  accident  or  occa- 
sion had  caused  to  issue.^ 

The  ancient  temporal  peers  are  sup- 
Baront  posed  to  have  been  intermingled 
called  by  with  persons  who  held  nothing  of 
^^'  the  crown  by  barony,  but  attended 
in  parliament  solely  b3r  virtue  of  the 
king's  prerogative  exercised  in  the  writ 
of  summons.^  These  have  been  called 
barons  by  writ ;  and  it  seems  to  be  denied 
by  no  one,  that,  at  least  under  the  three 
first  Edwards,  there  were  some  of  this 
description  in  parliament.  But  after  all 
the  labours  of  Dugdale  and  others  in 
tracing  the  genealogies  of  our  ancient 

•  Prynne,  p.  142,  &c.    West'f  Inquiry. 

t  Prynne,  p.  Ul. 

t  It  is  worthy  of  obsenration.  that  the  spiritual 
peers  summoned  to  parliament  were  in  general 
considerably  more  numerous  than  the  temporal. — 
Prynne,  p.  1 14.  This  appears,  among  other  causes, 
to  have  saved  the  church  from  that  sweeping  ref- 
ormation of  its  wealth,  and  perhaps  of  its  doc- 
trines, which  the  commons  were  thoroughly  in- 
clined to  make  under  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV. 
Thus  the  reduction  of  the  spiritual  lords  by  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries  was  indisoensably  re- 
quired to  bring  the  ecclesiastical  oraer  into  due 
subjection  to  the  state. 

^  Perjiaps  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  king's 
prerogative  compelled  the  party  summoned,  not 
being  a  tenant  by  barony,  to  take  his  seat.  But 
though  several  spiritual  persons  appear  to  have 
been  discharged  from  attendance  on  account  of 
their  holding  nothing  by  barony,  as  has  been  justly 
observed,  yet  there  is,  1  believe,  no  istance  of  any 
lajman's  making  such  an  application.  The  terms 
of  the  ancient  writ  of  summons,  however,  in  fide  et 
homagio  qnihus  nobis  tenemini,  afibrd  a  presump- 
tion that  a  feudal  tenure  was,  in  construction  of 
law,  the  basis  of  every  lord's  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment. This  form  was  not  finally  changed  to  the 
present,  in  fide  et  UgentiA,  till  the  46th  of  £dw.  III. 
-P/rnne's  Ist  Register,  p.  206. 


aristocracy,  it  is  a  problem  of  much  dii- 
culty  to  distinguish  these  from  the  teni- 
torial  barons.    As  the  latter  honours  d^ 
scended  to  female  heirs,  they  passed  into 
new  families  ,and  new  names,  so  that  we 
can  hardly  decide  of  one  summoned  foi 
the  first  time  to  parUament,^hat  he  did 
not  inherit  the  pK>s8ession  of  a  feodil 
barony.    Husbands  of  baronial  heiresaei 
were  almost   invariably  summoned  ia 
their  wives'  right,  though  frequently  by 
their  own  names.    They  even  sat  after 
the  death  of  their  wives,  as  tenants  ^ 
the  courtesy.*    Again,  as  lands,  thoo^ 
not  the  subject  of  frequent  transfer,  were, 
especially  before  the  statute  de  donis, 
not  inalienable,  we  cannot  positively  as- 
sume that  all  the  right  heirs  of  originil 
barons  had  preserved  those  estates  upon 
which  their  barony  had  depended.!  M 
we  Judge,  however,  by  the  Usts  of  those 
summoned,  according  to  the  best  meias 
in  our  power,  it  will  appear  that  the  reg- 
ular barons  by  tenure  were  all  along  very 
far  more  numerous  than  those  called  by 
writ :  and  that,  from  the  end  of  Edward 
IIL's  reign,  no  spiritual  persons,  and  few 
if  any  laymen,  except  p^rs  created  by 
patent,  were  summoned  to  parliamait, 
who  did  not  hold  territorial  baronies-J 

With  respect  to  those  who  were  ia- 
debted  for  their  seats  among  the  lorii 


*  CoUins's  Proceedings  on  Claims  of  BaioM 
p.  24  and  73. 

t  Prynne  speaks  of  "  the  alienation  of  bara^ 
bv  sale,  gift,  or  marriage,  after  which  tbe  new  pv 
chasers  were  summoned  instead,*^  as  if  it  freqaoittf 
happened.—! St  Register,  p.  239.  And  several  ift- 
stances  are  mentioned  in  the  Bergavennr  eiw 
(Collinses  Proceedings,  p.  113),  where  land-buo- 
nies  having  been  entailed  bv  the  owners  on  w 
heirs  male,  the  heirs  general  have  been  ezdaded 
from  inheriting  the  dignity. 

It  is  well  known,  notwithstanding  these  anci«t 
precedents,  that  the  modem  doctrine  does  not  m 
mit  any  right  in  the  purchaser  of  a  territorial  peO' 
sge,  such  as  Arundel,  to  a  writ  of  summooif  a 
consequently  to  any  privilege  as  a  lord  of  ^u^ 
ment.  But  it  migbt  be  a  speculative  questioo. 
whether  such  a  purchaser  could  not  become  a  real 
though  unparliamentary  baron,  and  entitled  asso^ 
to  a  trisl  by  the  peers.  For  though  the  king,  as* 
sisted,  if  be  please,  by  the  advice  of  the  house  a 
lords,  is  finally  and  exclusively  to  decide  opci 
claims  to  parliamentary  privileges,  yet  the  digaitj 
of  peerage,  whether  derived  under  ancient  teniae 
or  a  royal  patent,  is  vested  in  the  pontmsc^  by  ad 
of  law,  whereof  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  M 
incidentally  take  cognizance.  See  the  case  d  ft- 
V.  Knowles,  Salkeld's  Reports,  p.  509,  the  praO- 
pies  of  which  will  never  be  controverted  by  tff 
one  acquainted  with  the  original  constitutioit  ■ 
this  country. 

t  Prynne*8  let  Register,  p.  237.  This  must  ^ 
understood  to  mean  that  no  new  fssulies  «en 
summoned  ;  for  the  descendajits  of  some  who  art 
not  supposed  to  have  held  land-baroniei  laaj  €*■ 
stantly  be  found  in  later  lists. 
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to  the  king's  writ,  there  are  two  materi- 
al questions ;  whether  they  acquired  an 
hereditary  nobiUty  by  virtue  of  the  writ : 
and,  if  this  be  determined  against  them, 
whether  they  had  a  decisive,  or  merely  a 
deliberative  voice  in  the  house.  Now, 
for  the  first  question,  it  seems  that,  if  the 
writ  of  summons  conferred  an  estate  of 
inheritance,  it  must  have  done  so  either  by 
virtue  of  its  terms,  or  by  established  con- 
struction and  precedent.  But  the  writ 
contains  no  words  by  which  such  an  es- 
tate can  in  law  be  limited ;  it  summons 
the  person  addressed  to  attend  in  parlia- 
ment in  order  to  give  his  advice  on  the 
public  business,  but  by  no  means  impUes 
that  his  advice  will  be  required  of  his 
heirs,  or  even  of  himself,  on  any  other 
occasion.  The  strongest  expression  is 
*''  vobiscum  et  ceteris  prselatis,  magnati- 
bus  et  proceribus,"  which  appears  to 
place  the  party  on  a  sort  of  level  with 
the  peers.  But  the  word  magnates  and 
proceres  are  used  very  largely  in  ancient 
language,  and,  down  to  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward HI.,  comprehend  the  king's  ordina- 
ry council  as  well  as  his  barons.  Nor 
can  these,  at  any  rate,  be  construed  to 
pass  an  inheritance,  which,  in  the  grant 
of  a  private  person,  much  more  of  the 
king,  would  require  express  words  of 
Itmitation.  In  a  single  instance,  the 
writ  of  summons  to  Sir  Henry  de  Brom- 
flete  (37  H.  YL),  we  find  these  remariia- 
bte  words :  Volumus  enim  vos  et  haere- 
des  vestros  masculos  de  corpore  vestro 
legitime  exeuntes  barones  de  Vescy  ex- 
istere.  But  this  Sir  Henry  de  Bromflcte 
was  the  lineal  heir  of  the  ancient  barony 
de  V^esci.*  And  if  it  were  true  that  the 
writ  of  summons  conveyed  a  barony  of 
itself,  there  seems  no  occasion  to  have 
introduced  these  extraordinaiy  words  of 
creation  orYevival.  Indeed  there  is  less 
necessity  to  urge  these  arguments  from 
the  nature  of  the  writ,  because  the  mod- 
em doctrine,  which  is  entirely  opposite 
to  what  has  here  been  suggested,  asserts 
that  no  one  is  ennobled  by  the  mere 
summons,  unless  he  has  rendered  it  op- 
erative by  taking  his  seat  in  parliament ; 
distinguishing  it  in  this  from  a  patent  of 
peerage,!  which  requires  no  act  of  the 

.  ♦  West'i  Inquiry.  Prynne,  who  takes  rather 
lower  ground  (han  West,  and  was  not  aware  of 
Sir  Henry  de  Bromflete*8  descent,  admits  that  a 
writ  of  summons  to  any  one,  naming  him  baron,  or 
douiinus,  as  Baroni  de  Greystoke,  Domino  de 
Famival,  did  give  an  inheritable  peerage ;  not  so  a 
writ  generally  worded,  naming  the  party  knight 
7t  esquire,  unless  he  held  by  barony. 

f  Lord  Abergaveony's  case,  12  Coke's  Reports ; 
•ad  CoUins's  Proceedings  on  clakit  of  baromes  by 
writ,  p.  61. 


party  for  its  completion.  But  this  dis- 
tinction could  be  supported  by  nothing 
except  long  usa^e.  If,  however,  we  re- 
cur to  the  practice  of  former  times,  we 
shall  find  that  no  less  than  ninety-eight 
laymen  were  summoned  once  only  to 
parliament,  none  of  their  names  occur- 
riug  afterward;  and  fifty  others  two, 
three,  or  four  times.  Some  were  con* 
stantly  summoned  during  their  Uves, 
none  of  whose  posterity  ever  attaine4 
that  honour.*  The  course  of  proceed- 
ing, therefore,  previous  to  the  accession 
of  Henry  VII.,  by  no  means  warrants 
the  doctrine  which  was  held  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,t  and  has 
since  been  too  fully  established  by  re- 
peated precedents  to  be  shaken  by  any 
reasoning.  The  foregoing  observations 
relate  to  the  more  ancient  history  of  our 
constitution,  and  to  the  plain  matter  of 
fact  as  to  those  times,  without  consider- 
ing what  political  cause  there  might  be 
to  prevent  the  crown  from  introducing 
occasional  coimsellors  into  the  house  of 
lords. 

It  is  manifest  by  many  passages  in 
these  records,  that  bannerets  Bsooerets 
were  frequently  summoned  to  •^"""Ihl 
the  upper  house  of  parliament,  bouw  or 
constituting  a  distinct  class  in-  lords, 
ferior  to  barons,  though  generally  named 
together,  and  ultimately  confounded  with 
them.t  Barons  are  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  Sire,  bannerets  have  only 
that  of  Monsieur,  as  le  Sire  de  Berkeley, 
le  Sire  de  Fitzwalter,  Monsieur  Richard 
Scrop,  Monsieur  Richard  Stafford.  In 
the  7th  of  Richard  II.,  Thomas  Camoys 
having  been  elected  knight  of  the  shire 
for  Surrey,  the  king  addresses  a  writ  to 
the  sheriff,  directing  him  to  proceed  to 
a  new  election,  cum  hujusmodi  banne- 
retti  ante  hxc  tempora  m  milites  comita- 
tus  ratione  alicujus  parhamenti  eligi  min- 
ime  consueverunt.  Camoys  was  sum- 
moned by  writ  to  the  same  parliament. 
It  has  been  inferred  from  hence  by  Sel- 
den  that  he  was  a  baron,  and  that  the 
word  banneret  is  merely  synonymous.^ 


*  Prynne's  Ist  Register,  p.  232.  Elsynge,  who 
strenuously  contends  against  the  writ  of  summons 
conferring  an  hereditary  nobility,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  party  summoned  was  never  omitted  in  subse* 

?|uent  parliaments,  and  consequpntly  was  a  peer 
or  life,  p.  43.  But  more  regard  is  due  to  Prynne's 
latter  inquiries. 

t  Cite  of  Willoughby,  Collins,  p  8 :  of  Dacres 
p.  41 :  of  Abergaveimy,  p.  119.  But  see  the  case 
of  Grey  de  Kutbyo,  p.  222  and  230,  where  the  con 
trary  position  is  stated  by  Seldeo  upon  better 
grounds. 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  voLii.,  p.  147, 309 ;  vol  iii.,  p.  100. 
386,  424 ;  toI.  ir.,  p.  374.    Rymer,  t.  vil,  p.  161. 

^  Seldeo*8  Works,  icL  iiL,  p.  704.    SeUea* 
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But  this  is  contradicted  by  too  many 
passages.  Bannerets  had  so  far  been 
considered  as  commoners  some  years  be- 
fore, that  they  could  not  be  challenged 
on  juries.*  But  they  seem  to  have 
been  more  highly  estimated  at  the  date 
of  this  writ. 

The  distinction  however  between  bar- 
ons and  bannerets  died  away  by  degrees. 
In  the  2d  of  Henry  VI., f  Scrop  of  Bolton 
is  called  le  Sire  de  Scrop ;  a  proof  that 
he  was  then  reckoned  among  the  barons. 
The  bannerets  do  not  oflen  appear  after- 
ward by  that  appellation  as  members  of 
the  upper  house.  Bannerets,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  banrents,  are  enumerated 
among  the  orders  of  Scottish  nobility  in 
the  year  1428,  when  the  statute  directing 
the  common  lairds  or  tenants  in  capite  to 
send  representatives  was  enacted ;  and 
a  moderate  historian  justly  calls  them 
an  intermediate  order  between  the  peers 
and  lairds.}  Perhaps  a  consideration  of 
these  facts,  which  have  frequently  been 
overlooked,  may  tend  in  some  measure 
to  explain  the  occasional  discontinuance, 
or  sometimes  the  entire  cessation,  of 
writs  of  summons  to  an  individual  or  his 
descendants;  since  we  may  conceive 
that  bannerets,  being  of  a  dignity  much 
inferior  to  that  of  barons,  had  no  such 
inheritable  nobility  in  their  blood  as  ren- 
dered their  narliamentary  privileges  a 
matter  of  right.  But  whether  all  those 
who,  without  any  baronial  tenure,  receiv- 
ed their  writs  of  summons  to  parliament 
belonged  to  the  order  of  bannerets,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  affirm :  though  some 
passages  in  the  roUs  might  rather  lead  to 
such  a  supposition. 

The  second  question  relates  to  the  right 
of  suffrage  possessed  by  these  temporary 
members  of  the  upper  house.  It  might 
seem  plausible  certainly  to  conceive,  that 
the  real  and  ancient  aristocracy  would  not 
permit  their  powers  to  be  impaired  by 
numbering  the  votes  of  such  as  the  king 
might  please  to  send  among  them,  how- 


opinion  thatbannerettin  the  lords*  house  were  the 
same  as  baroDs,  may  seem  to  call  on  me  for  some 
contrary  authorities,  in  order  to  support  mv  own 
assertion,  besides  the  passages  abot e  ouotea  from 
the  rolls,  of  which  he  would  naturally  be  sup- 
posed a  more  competent  judge.  I  refer  therefore 
to  Spelman's  Glossarv ,  p.  74 ;  Whitelocke  on  Par- 
liamentary Writ,  roL  i.,  p.  313 ;  and  Elsynge's 
Method  of  holding  parliaments,  p.  65. 

*  Puis  un  fut  chaleng6  puree  qu*il  fut  a  ban 
niere,  et  non  allocatur,  car  s*il  soit  a  banniere,  et 
ne  tient  pas  par  baronie,  il  sera  en  rassise.— Year- 
book, 22  Edw.  m.,  fol.  18,  a.  apod  West's  Inquiry, 
p.  23. 

t  Rot.  Pari,  Tol.  !▼.,  p.  201. 

t  Pinkorton's  Hist  of  Scotland,  voL  !..  p.  31" 
and  306.  »  •  ** 


ever  they  might  allow  them  to  assist  io 
their  debates.    But  I  am  much  more  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  they  weie  in  sll 
respects  on  an  equality  with  other  peen 
during  their  actual  attendance  in  jarlia. 
ment.    For,  1.  They  are  summoned  by 
the  same  writ  as  the  rest,  and  their  namei 
are  confused  among  them  in  the  lists; 
whereas  the  judges  and  ordinary  conn- 
sellors  are  called  by  a  separate  writ,  to- 
bi^•cum  et  caeteris  do  consilio  nostro,  and 
their  names  are  entered  after  those  of 
the  peers.*    2.  Some,  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  held  land-baronies,  were  con- 
stantly summoned  from  father  to  son. 
and  thus  became  herediiary  lords  of  i»r 
liament,  through  a  sort  of  prescriptiri 
right,  which  probably  was  the  foundatioB 
of  extending  the  same  privilege  after- 
ward to  the  descendants  of  all  who  had 
once  been  summoned.    There  is  no  cfi- 
dence  that  the  family  of  Scrope,  for  ex- 
ample, which  was  eminent  under  Edvrarf 
III.  and  subsequent  kings,  and  g^ve  rise 
to  two  branches,  the  lords  of  Bolton  and 
Masham,  inherited  any  territorial  hon- 
our.f    3.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  any 
direct  proof  as  to  the  right  of  voting,  be- 
cause the  rolls  of  parliament  do  not  take 
notice  of  any  debates ;  but  there  happens 

*  West,  whose  business  it  was  to  represertAr 
barons  by  writ  as  mere  assistants  without  luniA 
cites  the  writ  to  them  rather  disingenuoatlT^> 
it  ran  vobiscum  et  cum  pis^latis,  masnatumi  ac 
proceribus,  omitting  the  important  woru  extent,  |< 
35.  Prynne,  however,  from  whom  West  b«t  b«^ 
rowed  a  great  part  of  his  arguments,  does  n<*  "• 
to  go  the  length  of  denying  the  ri^ht  of  mm^ 
to  persons  so  summoned.— 1st  Register,  p.  237, 

t  These  descended  from  two  persons,  each  w- 
med  Geoffrey  le  Scrope,  chief-justices  of  K.  B.  nl 
C.B.  at  the  beginning  of  Edward  Ill's  reign.  Tfcs 
name  of  one  of  them  is  once  found  among  tbs  bsr 
ons,  but  I  presume  this  to  have  been  so  *^^^*^ 
or  mistake  in  the  roll,  as  he  is  frequently  mentwoM 
afterward  among  the  judges.  Scrope,  cti^^i^ 
tice  of  K.  B.,  was  made  a  bamurH  m  14  EjB' 
He  was  the  father  of  Henry  Scrope  of  Mash^t 
considerable  person  in  Edward  III.  and  R**^ 
II.*s  goTemment,  whose  grandson.  Lord  Scrope  « 
Masham,  was  beheaded  for  a  conspiracy  ag*""* 
Henry  V.  There  was  a  familjr  of  Scrupc  m  m 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  but  it  is  not  clear,  w« 
withstanding  Dogdale's  assertion,  that  lbs  ScropiJ 
descended  from  them,  or  at  least  that  they  hflB 
the  same  lands :  nor  were  the  Scmpes  bsroos,  ■• 
appears  by  their  paying  a  rehcf  of  onlysixty  ntfiw 
for  three  knighu'  fees.— Dugdale's  Baroosfe,  f 
654. 

The  want  of  consistency  in  old  recoids  thrsj 
much  additional  difficulty  over  this  intrktte  ^ 
ject  Thus  Scrope  of  Masham,  though  certsig 
a  baron,  and  tried  next  year  by  the  peers,  is  w" 
Ghevaher  in  an  instrument  of  1  H,  ^•— *5jJ""^ 
iz.,  p.  13.  So,  in  the  eodjctnient  tfaaMt  ^  ^^ 
Oldcastle,  he  is  constantly  styled  Knight,  tboo^ 
he  had  been  summoned  sereral  times  as  LordO^ 
hs  1,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  ioherilMl  iWMr 
or    J— Rot.Pari^T0iiv.,p.l07 
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to  exist  one  remarkable  passage,  in  which 
the  suffrages  of  the  lords  are  individual- 
ly specifi^.     In  the  first  parliament  of 
Henry  IV.,  they  were  requested  by  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  to  declare  what 
should  be  done  with  the  late  King  Rich- 
ard.   The  lords  then  present  agreed  that 
he  should  be  detained  in  safe  custody; 
and  on  account  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  ne- 
cessary to  enter  their  names  upon  the 
roll  in  these  words :  The  names  of  the 
lords  concurring  in  their  answer  to  the 
said  question  here  follow;    to  wit,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  fourteen 
other  bishops ;  seven  abbots ;  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  six 
eaiis;  nineteen  barons,  styled  thus:   le 
Sire  de  Roos,  or  le  Sire  de  Grey  de  Ru- 
thyn.    Thus  far  the  entry  has  nothing 
singular;    but   then  follow  these  nine 
names:    Monsieur  Henry  Percy,  Mon- 
sieur Richard  Scrop,  le  Sire  Fitz-hugh,  le 
Sire  de  gergeveny,  le  Sire  de  Lomley,  le 
Baron  de  Greystock,  le  Baron  de  Hilton, 
Monsieur  Thomas  Erpyngham,  Chamber- 
layn,  Monsieur  May  he  we  Goumay.     Of 
these  nine,  five  were  undoubtedly  bar- 
ons, from  whatever  cause  misplaced  in 
J        order.    Scrop  was  summoned  by  writ; 
but  his  title  of  Monsieur,  by  which  he  is 
,        invariably  denominated,  would  of  itself 
t       create  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  was  no 
baron,  and  in  another  place  we  find  him 
I       reckoned  among  the  bannerets.     The 
[       other  three  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
BQmmoned,  their  writs  probably  being 
lost.    One  of  them.  Sir  Thomas  Erpyng- 
ham, a  statesman  well  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  those  times,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  banneret  ;*  certainly  he  was  not  a  bar- 
on.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  two  oth- 
ers, Henry  Percy  (Hotspur),  and  Grour- 
nay,  an  officer  of  the  household,  were 
also  bannerets ;  they  cannot  at  least  be 
I       supposed  to  be  barons,  neither  were  they 
over  summoned  to  any  subsequent  par- 
liament.   Yet  in  the  only  record  we  pos- 
sess of  votes  actually  given  in  the  house 
of  lords,  they  appear  to  have  been  reck- 
oned among  the  rest.f 

The  next  method  of  conferring  an  hon- 
Cnmioa  of  our  of  peerage  was  by  creation 
?•««  by  in  parliament.  This  was  adopt- 
**""•  ed  by  Edward  IH.  in  several  m- 
Sttoces,  though  always,  I  believe,  for  the 
higher  titles  of  duke  or  earl.  It  is  laid 
dawn  by  lawyers,  that  whatever  the  king 
Is  said,  m  an  ancient  record,  to  have  done 
in  fWl  parliament,  must  be  taken  to  have 

«  Btomefitld*!  Hist  of  Norfolk,  vol  Hi.,  p.  640 
OMwfldtt).  tJUit.P«L.v.iii.,p.427. 


proceeded  from  the  whole  legislattire. 
As  a  question  of  fact,  indeed,  it  might  be 
doubted  whether,  in  many  proceedings 
where  this  expression  is  used,  and  espe- 
cially  in  the  creation  of  peers,  the  assent 
of  the  commons  was  specifically  and  de- 
liberately ffiven.  It  seems  hardly  con- 
sonant to  the  circumstances  of  their  or- 
der under  Edward  III.  to  suppose  theii 
sanction  necessary,  in  what  seemed  so 
little  to  concern  their  interest.  Yet  there 
is  an  instance,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  that 
prince,  where  the  lords  individually,  and 
the  commons  with  one  voice,  are  decla- 
red to  have  consented,  at  the  king's  re- 
quest, that  the  Lord  de  Coucy,  who  had 
married  his  daughter,  and  was  already 
possessed  of  estates  in  England,  might  be 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl,  whenev- 
er the  king  should  determine  what  earl- 
dom  he  would  confer  upon  him.*  Under 
Richard  II.,  the  marquisate  of  Dublin  is 
granted  to  Vere  by  full  consent  of  all  the 
estates.  But  this  instrument,  besides  the 
unusual  name  of  dignity,  contained  ao 
extensive  jurisdiction  and  authority  over 
Ireland.!  In  the  same  reign  Lancastei 
was  made  Duke  of  Guienne,  and  the 
Duke  of  York's  son  created  Earl  of  Ru^ 
land,  to  hold  during  his  father's  life 
The  consent  of  the  lords  and  commons  it 
expressed  in  their  patents,  and  they  are 
entered  upon  the  roll  of  parliament.! 
Henry  V.  created  his  brothers  dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Giocester,  by  request  of  the 
lords  and  commons.^  But  the  patent  of 
Sir.  John  Cornwall,  in  the  lOth  of  Henry 
VL,  declares  him  to  be  made  Lord  Fan- 
hope,  ^'by  consent  of  the  lords,  in  the 
presence  of  the  three  estates  of  parlia- 
ment ;"  as  if  it  were  designed  to  show 
that  the  commons  had  not  a  legislative 
voice  in  the  creation  of  peers.  U 

The  mention  I  have  made  of  creating 
peers  by  act  of  parliament  has  Andbj 
partly  anticipated  the  modern  form  ^^^^ 
of  letters  patent,  with  which  the  other 
was  nearly  allied.  The  first  instance  of 
a  barony  conferred  by  patent  was  in  the 
tenth  year  of  Richard  II.,  when  Sir  John 
Holt,  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was 
created  Lord  Beauchamp  of  Kiddermin- 
ster. Holt^s  patent,  however,  passed 
while  Richard  was  endeavouring  to  act 
in  an  arbitrary  manner;  and  in  fact  he 
never  sat-in  parhament,  having  been  at- 
tainted in  that  of  the  next  year  by  the 
name  of  Sir  John  Holt.  In  a  number  of 
subsequent  patents  down  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  Hhe  assent  of  parliament  is 


•  Rot,  Pari.,  Tol  ii.,  p.  290. 

t  Id.,  vol  lit,  p.  200.  t  Id,  p.  263, 264. 

♦  Id,voLiT.,p.n.  lid,  p.  401. 
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expressed,  though  it  frequently  happens 
that  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  par- 
liamentary roll.  And,  in  some  instances, 
the  roll  speaks  to  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, where  the  patent  itself  is  silent.^ 

It  is  now  perhaps  scarcely  known  by 
Clergy  sam-  ^^^Y  persons  not  unversed  in 
«Kmed  to  the  constitution  of  their  coun- 
toenr^'  ^^^  '^^^'  besides  the  bishops 
*" '  and  baronial  abbots,  the  infe- 
rior clergy  were  regularly  sununoned  at 
evt;ry  parliament.  In  the  writ  of  sum- 
«non8  to  a  bishop,  he  is  still  directed  to 
cause  the  dean  of  his  cathedral  church, 
the  archdeacon  of  his  diocess,  with  one 
proctor  from  the  chapter  of  the  former, 
and  two  from  the  body  of  l^s  clergy,  to 
attend  with  him  at  the  place -of  meeting. 
This  might,  by  an  inobservant  reader,  be 
confounded  with  the  summons  to  the 
convocation,  which  is  composed  of  the 
same  constituent  parts,  and,  by  modem 
usage,  is  made  to  asbemble  on  the  same 
day.  But  it  may  esxsily  be  distinguish- 
ed by  this  difference ;  that  the  convoca- 
tion is  provincial,  and  summoned  by  the 
metropolitans  of  Canterbury  and  York ; 
whereas  the  clause  commonly  denomi- 
nated praemunientes  (from  its  first  word), 
in  the  writ  to  each  bishop,  proceeds  from 
the  crown,  and  enjoins  the  attendance 
of  the  clergy  at  the  national  council  of 
parliament.! 

The  first  unequivocal  instance  of  rep- 
resentatives appearing  for  the  lower 
clergy  is  in  the  year  1255,  when  they  are 
expressly  named  by  the  author  of  the  An- 
nals of  Burton.^  They  preceded,  there- 
fore, by  a  few  ]^ears,  the  house  of  com* 
mons ;  but  the  introduction  of  eacli  was 
founded  upon  the  same  principle.  The 
king  required  the  clergy's  money ,^  but 

♦  West's  Inquiry,  p.  65.  This  writer  does  not 
allow  that  the  king  possessed  the  prerogative  of 
creating  new  peers  without  consent  of  parliament. 
But  Prynne(Ist  Agister,  p.  225),  who  generally 
adopts  the  same  theory  of  peerage  as  West,  strong- 
ly asserts  the  contrary  ;  and  the  party  views  of  the 
latter's  treatise,  which  I  mentioned  above,  should 
be  kept  in  sight.  It  was  his  object  to  prove,  that 
the  pending  bill  to  limit  the  members  of  the  peer- 
age was  conformable  to  the  original  constitution. 

t  Hody's  History  of  Convocations,  p.  12.  Dis- 
sertatio  de  antiqu&et  modern4  Synodi  Anglican! 
constitutione,  prefixed  to  Wilkins's  Conciha,  t.  i. 

t  2  Gale,  Scriptores  Rer.  Anglic,  t.  ii.,  p.  355. 
Hody,  p.  345.  A  iterbury  ( Rights  of  Convocations, 
p.  205, 315)  endeavours  to  show  that  the  clergy  had 
been  represented  in  parliament  from  the  conquest, 
as  well  ns  before  it.  Many  of  the  passages  he 
quotes  arc  very  inconclusive  ;  but  possibly  there 
may  be^some  weight  in  one  from  Matthew  Paris, 
ad  ann.  1247,  and  two  or  three  writs  of  the  reign 
rfHenrvIH. 

^  Hody,  p.  381.  Atterbury's  Righte  of  Convo- 
Ations,p.22i.     • 


dared  not  take  it  wUhont  their  cons^ift. 
In  the  double  parliament,  if  so  we  mav 
call  it,  summoned  in  the  eleventh  of  Ed- 
ward I.  to  meet  at  Northampton  and 
York,  and  divided  according  to  the  two 
ecclesiastical  provinces,  the  proctors  oC 
chapters  for  each  province,  but  not  those 
of  the  diocesan  clergy,  were  summoned 
through  a  royal  writ  addressed  to  the 
archbishops.  Upon  account  of  the  ab> 
sence  of  any  deputies  from  the  lower 
clergy,  these  assemblies  refused  to  grant 
a  subsidy.  The  proctors  of  both  descrip- 
tions appear  to  have  been  summoned  n 
the  praemunientes  clause  in  the  22d,  33a, 
24th,  38th,  and  35th  years  of  the  same 
king ;  but  in  some  other  parliaments  of 
his  reign  the  praemunientes  clause  is 
omitted.*  The  same  irregularity  contin- 
ued under  his  successor ;  and  the  con- 
stant usage  of  inserting  this  clause  in  tht 
bishop^s  writ  is  dated  from  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  Edward  IILf 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Edward  I., 
whose  legislative  mind  was  engaged  in 
modelling  the  constitution  on  a  compre- 
hensive scheme,  designed  to  render  the 
clergy  an  effective  branch  of  parliament, 
however  their  continual  resistance  may 
have  defeated  the  accomplishment  of  thi« 
intention.!  We  find  an  entry  upon  the 
roll  of  his  parliament  at  Carlisle,  coo 
taining  a  list  of  all  the  proctors  deoutei 
to  it  by  the  several  diocesses  of  the  itin^ 
dom.  Tliis  may  be  reckoned  a  clear 
proof  of  their  parliamentary  attendance 
during  his  reign  under  the  praerouoientee 
clause ;  since  the  province  of  Canterbury 
could  not  have  been  present  in  convoca- 
tion at  a  city  beyond  its  limits.^  And 
indeed  if  we  were  to  found  our  judgro«it 
raerel}^  on  the  language  used  in  theae 
writs,  it  would  be  hard  to  resist  a  very 
strange  paradox,  that  the  clergy  were  not 
only  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm, 
but  as  essential  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture b\  their  representatives  as  the  com- 
mons.]   They  are  summoned  in  the  car- 


•  Hody,  p.  J86.    Attcrbury,  p.  222. 

t  Hody,  p.  391. 

i  GilbertV  Hiit.  of  Exchequer,  p.  47. 

&  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  i.,  p.  189.    Atterbury,  p.  2». 

n  The  lower  hovse  of  convocation,  in  1547,  tit| 
rifiied  at  the  pro|Tess  of  reformation,  petitine^ 
that, "  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  kinrs  wrttsaa 
the  ancient  customs  of  the  realm,  they  might  have 
room  and  place,  and  be  associated  with  the  coa- 
mons  in  tne  nether  house  of  this  present  parii^ 
ment,  as  members  of  the  commonwealtli  snd  tb» 
kinr'smost  humble  aubjecta." — Bamel'feflifA.oi 
Reformation,  voL  ii.,  Apf^ndix,  No.  17.  Tliia  a*" 
sertion  that  the  clergy  bad  ever  been  assodated  it 
one  body  with  the  commons  is  not  bonie  out  bf 
any  thing  that  appears  on  oor  recQrda»  aad  ii^^ 
trudictAd  by  nany  putagM.    Ahit  it  is  atfd  «# 
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Hectyeur  extant  (33  E.  I.),  ad  tractandum, 
ordinandum  et  faciendum  nobiscum,  et 
cum  csteris  pnelatis,  proceribus,  ac  aliis 
incc^  regni  nostri ;  in  that  of  the  next 
year,  ad  ordinandum  de  quantitate  et 
modo  subsidii;  in  that  of  the  twenty- 
eighth,  ad  faciendum  et  consentiendum 
his,  qa»  tunc  de  communi  consilio  ordi- 
hari  contigerit.  In  later  times,  it  ran 
sometimes  ad  faciendum  et  consentien- 
dum, sometimes  only  ad  consentiendum ; 
which,  from  the  fifth  of  Richard  II.,  has 
been  the  term  invariably  adopted.*  Now, 
as  it  is  usual  to  infer  from  the  same  words, 
when  introduced  into  the  writs  for  elec- 
tion of  the  commons,  that  they  possessed 
an  enacting  power  implied  in  the  words 
ad  faciendum,  or  at  least  to  deduce  the 
necessity  of  their  assent  from  the  words 
ad  consentiendum,  it  should  seem  to  fol- 
low that  the  clergy  were  invested,  as  a 
branch  of  the  parliament,  with  rights  no 
less  extensive.  It  is  to  be  considered 
how  we  can  reconcile  these  apparent  at- 
tributes of  political  power  with  the  un- 
questionable facts,  that  almost  all  laws, 
even  while  they  continued  to  attend, 
were  passed  without  their  concurrence, 
and  that,  after  some  time,  they  ceased 
altogether  to  comply  with  the  writ.f 

The  solution  of  this  difficulty  can  only 
be  found  in  that  estrangement  from  the 
common  law  and  the  temporal  courts, 
which  the  clergy  throughout  Eurojie 
were  disposed  to  affect.  In  this  covn- 
try,  their  ambition  defeated  its  own  ends; 
and  while  they  endeavoured  by  privileges 
and  immunities  to  separate  themselves 
Irom  the  people,  they  did  not  perceive 
that  the  line  of  demarcation  thus  strongly 
traced  would  cut  them  off  from  the  sym- 
pathy of  common  interests.  Ever^  thing 
which  they  could  call  of  ecelesiasticia 
cognizance  was  drawn  into  their  own 
courts ;  while  the  administration  of  what 
they  contemned  as  a  barbarous  83rstem, 
the  temporal  law  of  the  land,  fell  into  the 
bands  of  lay  judges.  But  these  were 
men  not  less  subtle,  not  less  ambitious, 
not  less  attached  to  their  profession  than 
themselves ;  and  wielding,  as  they  did  in 
the  courts  of  Westminster,  the  delegated 

Uie  clergT  were  actually  so  united  with  the  com- 
monfl  in  toe  Irish  parliament  till  the  reformation. — 
Oilbert*s  Hist,  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  57. 

•  Hody,p.392. 

i  The  premunientes  clause  in  a  bishop's  writ  of 
•ammons  was  so  far  regarded  down  to  the  Reform- 
ation, that  proctors  were  elected,  and  their  names 
returned  upOD  the  writ ;  though  the  clergy  never 
attended  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turf,  and  gave  their  money  only  in  convocation. 
Sinca  the  Reformation,  the  clause  has  been  pre- 
meryr^  for  form  merriy  in  tba  writ.— Wilkina,  ui»- 
aartatio,  ubi  supra. 
Dd 


sceptre  of  judicial  sovereignty,  they  soon 
began  to  control  the  spiritual  jurisdic* 
tion,  and  to  establish  the  inherent  su- 
premacy of  the  common  law.  From  this 
time  an  inveterate  animosity  subsisted 
between  the  two  courts,  the  vestiges  of 
which  have  only  been  effaced  bythe  lib- 
eral wisdom  of  modem  ages.  The  gen- 
eral love  of  the  common  law,  however, 
with  the  great  weight  of  its  professors  in 
the  king's  council  and  in  parliament,  kept 
the  clerffy  in  surprising  subjection.  None 
of  our  kings  after  Henry  III.  were  Wg- 
ots ;  and  the  constant  tone  of  the  com- 
mons serves  to  show,  that  the  English 
nation  was  thoroughly  averse  to  ecclesi- 
astical influence,  whether  of  their  own 
church  or  the  see  of  Rome. 

It  was  natural  therefore  to  withstand 
the  interference  of  the  clergy  summoned 
to  parliament  in  legislation,  as  much  as 
that  of  the  spiritual  court  in  temporal  ju- 
risdiction. With  the  ordinary  subjects, 
indeed,  of  legislation  they  had  little  con- 
cern. The  oppressions  of  the  king's 
purveyors,  or  escheators,  or  officers  of 
the  forests,  the  abuses  or  defects  of  the 
common  law,  the  regulations  necessary 
for  trading  towns  and  seaports,  were 
matters  that  touched  them  not,  and  to 
which  their  consent  was  never  required. 
And,  as  they  well  knew  there  was  no  de- 
sign in  summoning  their  attendance  but 
to  obtain  money,  it  was  with  great  re- 
luctance that  they  obeyed  the  royal  writ, 
which  was  generally  obliged  to  be  en- 
forced by  an  archiepiscopal  mandate.* 
Thus,  instead  of  an  assembly  of  deputies 
from  an  estate  of  the  realm,  they  became 
a  synod  or  convocation.  And  it  seems 
probable  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  instances 
where  the  clergy  are  said  in  the  roll  of 
I>arliament  to  have  presented  their  peti- 
tions, or  are  otherwise  mentioned  as  a 
deliberative  body,  we  should  suppose  the 
convocation  alone  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  to  be  intended.f  For  that  of 
York  seems  to  have  been  always  consid- 
ered as  inferior,  and  even  ancillary  to 

♦  Hody,  p.  396,  403,  &c.  In  1314,  the  clergy 
protest  even  against  the  recital  of  the  king's  wnt 
to  the  archbishop,  directing  him  to  summon  the 
cier^  of  his  provmce,  in  his  letters  mandatory,  de 
clanng  that  the  English  clergy  had  not  been  ac- 
customed, nor  ought  by  rirht,  to  be  convoked  by 
the  king's  authority.— Atteroury,  p.  230. 

t  Hody,  p.  425.  Atterbury,  p.  42,  233.  The 
latter  seems  to  think  that  the  cler^^y  oif  both  prov- 
mces  never  actually  met  in  a  national  council  or 
house  of  parliament,  under  the  pramunientes  writ, 
after  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  though  the  proctors 
were  duly  returned.  But  Hody  does  not  go  quite 
so  far,  and  Atterbury  had  a  particular  motive  to 
enhance  the  influence  of  the  convocation  for  Can 
terbury. 
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tlie  greater  province,  yoting  subsidies, 
and  even  assenting  to  canons,  without 
deliberation,  in  compliance  with  the  ex- 
ample of  Canterbury  ;•  the  convocation 
of  which  province  consequently  assumed 
tb«  importance  of  a  national  council.  But 
in  either  point  of  view  the  proceedings 
of  this  ecclesiastical  assembly,  collateral 
in  a  certain  sense  to  parliament,  yet  very 
intimately  connected  with  ^  it,  whether 
sitting  by  virtue  of  the  prsmunientes 
clause  or  otherwise,  deserve  some  notice 
in  a  constitutional  history.  * 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Edj^rd  III.,  the 
pioctors  of  the  clergy  are  specially  men- 
tioned as  present  at  the  speech  pro- 
nounced by  the  king's  commissioner,  and 
retired,  along  with  the  prelates,  to  con- 
sult together  upon  the  business  submitted 
to  their  deliberation.  They  proposed 
accordingly  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  disturbers  of  the  peace,  which 
was  assented  to  by  the  lords  and  com- 

fions.  The  clergy  are  said  fifterward  to 
ave  had  leave,  as  well  as  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses,  to  return  to  their 
homes ;  the  prelates  and  peers  continu- 
ing with  the  king.f  This  appearance  of 
the  clergy  in  full  parliament  is  not  per- 
haps so  decisively  proved  by  any  later 
record.  But  in  the  eighteenth  of  the 
same  reign  several  petitions  of  the  cler^ 
are  granted  by  the  king  and  his  council, 
entered  on  the  roll  of  parliament,  and 
even  the  statute  roll,  and  in  some  re- 
spects are  still  part  of  our  law.{  To 
these  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
commons  gave  no  assent ;  and  they  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  other  infringe- 
ments of  their  legislative  rights.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  same  parliament 
the  commons,  as  if  apprehensive  of  what 
was  in  preparation,  besought  the  king 
that  no  petition  of  the  clergy  might  be 
granted  till  he  and  his  council  should 
have  considered  whether  it  would  turn  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  lords  or  commons.^ 
A  series  of  petitions  from  the  clergy, 
in  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  III.,  had 
not  probably  any  real  assent  of  the  com- 
mons, though  it  is  once  mentioned  in  the 
enacting  words,  when  they  were  drawn 
into  a  statutc.il  Indeed,  the  petitions  cor- 
respond so  little  with  the  general  senti- 
ment'of  hostility  towards  ecclesiastical 

*  AUerbury,  p.  46. 

f  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  ii..  p.  64,  65. 

%  18  K.  III.,  Stat  3.  Rot.  Pari.,  vol  ii..  p.  151. 
This  is  the  parliam4>nt  in  which  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  deputies  from  cities  and  boroughs 
liad  a  place.  The  pretended  statutes  were  there- 
Iwe  every  way  null ;  being  falsely  imputed  to  an 
tocoinplete  parliament. 

^^^^  B  25  E.  III.,  rtat.  3. 


privileges  manifested  by  the  lower  house 
of  parUament,  that  they  would  not  easily 
have  obtained  its  acquiescence.     Tm 
convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbu- 
ry presented  several  petitions  in  the  fif- 
tieth year  of  the  same  king,  to  which  ihcy 
received -an  assenting  answer;  but  they 
are  not  found  in  the  statute-book.    This 
however  produced  the  following  remon- 
strance from  the  commons  at  the  next 
parliament :  "  Also  the  said  commons  be- 
seech their  lord  the  king,  that  no  statute 
nor  ordinance  be  made  at  the  petition  of 
the  clergy,  unless  by  assent  of  your  com- 
mons ;  and  that  your  commons  be  not 
bound  by  any  constitutions  which  they 
make  for  their  own  profit  without  the 
commons'  assent.     For  they  will  not  be 
bound  by  any  of  your  statutes  or  ordi- 
nances made  without  their  assent  "•  The 
king  evaded  a  direct  answer  to  this  peti- 
tion.   But  the  province  of  Canterbury 
did  not  the  less  present  their  own  grier- 
ances  to  the  king  in  that  pariiament,  and 
two  among  the  statutes  t)f  the  year  seem 
to  be  founded  upon  no  other  authoriiy.f 
In  the  first  session  of  Richard  II.,  the 
prelates  and  clergy  of  both  provinces  are 
said  to  have  presented  their  schedule  of 
petitions,  which  appear  upon  the  roll,  and 
three  of  which  are  the  foundation  of  sta^ 
utes  unassented  to  in  all  probabiUly  by  the 
cdmmons.J    If  the  clergy  of  both  prot- 
inces  were  actually  present,  as  is  here 
asserted,  it  must  of  course  have  been  as 
a  house  of  parliament,  and  not  of  convo- 
cation.   It   rather  seems,  so  far  as  we 
can  trust  to  the  phraseology  of  records, 
that  the  clergy  sat  also  in  a  national  as- 
sembly under  the  king's  writ  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  same  King.^    Upon  other 
occasions  during  the  same  reign,  where 
the  representatives  of  the  clergy  are  al- 
luded to  as  a  deliberative  body,  sitting  «t 
the  same  time  with  the  parliament,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  its  constitution; 
and  indeed,  even  from  those  already  cited, 
we  cannot  draw  any  positive  inference.| 

♦  P.  368.  The  word  theu  is  ambiguous ;  While 
locke  (on  Parliamentary  Writ,  ▼ol.  ii ,  p.  346)  in 
terprets  it  of  the  commons :  I  should  rather  sop 
pose  it  to  mean  the  clergy. 

t  60  E.  111.,  c.  4  and  5. 

i  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  25.  A  nostre  tres  d 
cellent  seigneur  le  roy  supplinnt  huriiblenicnt  «<• 
devotes  oratours,  les  prelats  et  la  clergie  de  !• 
province  de  Canterbirs  etd*Bverwyk,  stai.  1  R-  U. 
c.  13,  U,  15.  But  see  Hody,  p.  425;  Atterbury, 
p.  329.  ^  Rot  Pari.,  toI.  hi.,  p.  37. 

II  It  miirb*,  be  ar«ied.  from  a  passatpe  in  th**  pw* 
liamentroll  of  21  K.  II.,  that  the  clergy  of  bocfc 
provmc«s  were  not  only  present,  but  thai  they  weit 
accounted  an  essential  part  of  pariiaroenr  in  intt- 
poral  matters,  which  is  contrary  to  the  whole  leo* 
our  of  our  laws.  The  commons  are  tbere  »»• 
to  have  prayed,  that  "  whereas  many  judfiueDtf 
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But  whether  in  convocation  or  in  parlia- 
ment, ihey  certainly  formed  a  legislative 
council  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  by  the 
advice  and  consent  of  which  alone,  with- 
out that  of  thu  commons  (I  can  say  noth- 
ing as  to  the  lords),  Edward  III.,  and 
even  Richard  II.,  enacted  laws  to  bind  the 
laity.  I  have  mentioned  in  a  different 
place  a  still  more  conspicuous  instance 
of  this  assumed  prerogative  ;  namely,  the 
«nemorable  statute  against  heresy  in  the 
second  of  Henry  IV. ;  which  can  hardly 
be  deemed  any  thing  else  than  an  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  parliament, 
vnore  clearly  established  at  that  time  than 
at  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  Petitions 
of  the  commons  relative  to  spiritual  mat- 
ters, however  frequently  proposed,  in  few 
or  no  instances  obtained  the  King's  assent 
so  as  to  pass  into  statutes,  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  convocation.*  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  scarcely  any  temporal  laws 
appear  to  have  passed  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  clergy.  Two  instances  only,  so 
far  as  I  know,  are  on  record :  the  parlia- 
ment held  in  the  11th  of  Richard  II.  is 
annulled  by  that  in  the  twenty-first  of  his 
reign,  "  with  the  assent  of  the  lords  spir- 
itual and  temporal,  and  the  proctors  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  commons  ;"t  and  the 
statute  entailing  the  crown  on  the  chil- 


and  ordinances  formerly  made  in  parliament  had 
been  annulled,  became  the  estate  of  clergy  had  not 
leen  present  thereat,  the  prelates  and  clergy  might 
make  a  proxy  with  sufficient  power  to  consent  in 
their  name  to  all  things  done  in  this  parliament. 
Whereupon  the  spiritual  lords  agreea  to  intrust 
their  powers  to  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  and  gavp  him 
a  procuration,  commencing  in  the  following  words : 
•  Nos  Thomas  Cantuar*  et  Robertus  Ebor'  archi- 
^Mscopi,  ac  prffilati  et  cUnu  utriusque  promncue  Can- 
tuar*  et  Ebor  jure  ecclesiarttm  nostrarum  et  temporali- 
um  eanmdem  habentes  jut  interessendi  in  singulis  par- 
Uamentis  domini  nostri  regis  et  regni  Anglite  pro 
tempore  celebrandis,  necnon  tractandi  et  expediendi 
in  eisdem  quantum  ad  singula  in  instanu  parlia- 
mento  pro  statu  et  honore  domini  nostri  r^gis,  nec- 
non re^liae  suae,  ac  quiete,  pace,  et  tranquillitate 
regni  mdicialiter  justificandis,  venerabili  viro  do- 
mino Thorn®  de  Percy  militi,  nostram  plenarie 
coaunitiim*s  potestatem.' "  It  may  be  perceived 
by  these  expressions,  and  more  unequivocally  by 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  it  was  the  judicial 
power  of  parliament  which  the  spiritual  lords  del- 
egated to  their  proxy.  Many  impeachments  for 
capital  offences  were  coming  on,  at  which,  by 
their  canons,  the  bishops  could  not  assist.  But  it 
can  never  be  conceived  that  the  inferior  clergy 
had  any  share  in  this  high  judicature.  And,  upon 
looking  attentively  at  the  words  above  printed  in 
italics,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  spiritual  lords 
holding  by  barony  are  the  only  persons  designated; 
whatever  may  have  been  meant  by  the  singular 
phrase,  as  applied  to  them,  clerus  utriusque  pro- 
Tinci«.— Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iii ,  p.  348. 

»  Atierbury,  p.  346. 

t  21  Rich.  IL,  c.  12.    Burnet's  Hist,  of  Refor- 
mation (vol.  ii.,  p.  47)  led  me  to  Oiis  act  which  I 
had  overlooked. 
Dd8 


dren  of  Henry  IV.  is  said  to  be  enacted 
on  the  petition  of  the  prelates,  noble?, 
clergy,  and  commons.  ♦  Both  these  were 
stronger  exertions  of  legislative  authority 
than  ordinary  acts  of  parliament,  and 
were  very  likely  to  be  quei^tioned  in  suc- 
ceeding times. 

The  supreme  judicature,  which  had 
been  exercised  by  the  king's  juriadicuon 
court,  was  diverted,  about  the  or  ina  king's 
reign  of  John,  into  three  chan-  councu. 
nels;  the  tribunals  of  King's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchejquer.t 
These  became  the  regular  fountains  of 
justice,  whioh  soon  almost  absorbed  the 
provincial  ji^isdictions  of  the  sheriff  and 
lord  of  m^iior.  But  the  original  institu- 
tion, having  been  designed  for  ends  of 
state,  police,  and  revenue,  full  a^  much 
as  for  the  determination  of  private  suitS; 
still  preserved  the  most  eminent  parts 
of  its  auth<Hrity.  For  the  king's  ordinary 
or  privy  council,  which  is  the  usual  style 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  seems  to 
have  been  no  other  than  the  king's  court 
(curia  regis)  of  older  times,  being  com- 
posed of  the  same  persons,  and  having, 
in  a  principal  degree,  the  same  subjects 
of  deliberation.  It  consisted  of  the  chief 
ministers;  as  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
lord  steward,  lord  admiral,  lord  marshal, 
the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  the  cham- 
berlain, treasurer  and  comptroller  of  the 
household,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, the  master  of  the  wardrobe;  and 
of  the  judges,  king's  sergeant  and  attor- 
ney-general, the  master  of  the  rolls,  and 
justices  in  eyre,  who  at  that  time  were 
not  the  same  as  the  judges  at  Westmin- 
ster. When  all  these  were  called  togeth- 
er, it  was  a  full  council;  but  where  the 
business  was  of  a  more  contracted  nature, 
those  only  who  were  fittest  to  advise 
were  summoned;  the  chancellor  and 
judges,  for  matters  of  law ;  the  officers 
of  state  for  what  concerned  the  revenue 
or  household. 

The  business  of  this  council,  out  of 
parliament,  maybe  reduced  to  two  heads, 
its  deliberative  office,  as  a  council  of  ad- 
vice, and  its  decisive  power  of  jurisdic- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  first,  it  obvi- 
ously comprehended  all  subjects  of  polit- 
ical deliberation,  which  were  usually  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  king :  this  being  in  fact 
the  administration  or  governing  council  of 
state,  the  distinction  of  a  cabinet  being  in- 


♦  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  582.    Atterbury.  p.  61. 

t  The  ensuing  sketch  of  tiie  jurisdictioa  exer 
cised  bjrthe  king's  council  has  been  chiefly  derived 
from  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  Treatisfi  of  the  Julia- 
diction  of  the  Lords'  House  in  Parliament,  publiirii 
ed  by  Mr.  Hargrave. 
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troduced  in  comparatively  modem  times. 
But  there  were  likewise  a  vast  number 
of  petitions  continually  presented  to  the 
council,  upon  which  they  proceeded  no 
farther  than  to  sort,  as  it  were,  and  for- 
ward them  by  endorsement  to  the  proper 
rourts,  or  advise  the  suiter  what  remedy 
he  bad  to  seek.  Thus  some  petitions 
are  answered,  "this  cannot  be  done 
without  a  new  law ;"  some  were  turned 
over  to  the  regular  court,  as  the  chancery 
or  king's  bench;  some  of  greater  mo- 
ment were  endorsed  to  be  heard  "  before 
the  great  council;"  some,  concerning 
the  king's  interest,  were  referred  to  the 
chancery,  or  select  persons  of  the  coun- 
cil. 

The  coercive  authority  exercised  by 
this  standing  council  of  the  king  was  far 
more  important.  It  may  be  divided  into 
acts  legislative  and  judicial.  As  for  the 
first,  many  ordinances  were  made  in 
council ;  sometimes  upon  request  of  the 
commons  in  parliament,  who  i^lt  them- 
selves better  qualified  to  state  a  griev- 
ance than  a  remedy ;  sometimes  without 
any  pretence,  unless  the  usage  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  infancy  of  our  constitution, 
may  be  thought  to  afford  one.  These  were 
always  of  a  temporary  or  partial  nature, 
and  were  considered  as  regulations  not 
sufficiently  important  to  demand  a  new 
statute.  Thus,  in  the  second  year  of  Rich- 
ard II.,  the  council,  after  hearing  read  the 
statute-roll  of  an  act  recently  passed, 
conferring  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  cer- 
tain cases  upon  justices  of  the  peace,  de- 
clared that  the  intention  of  parliament, 
though  not  clearly  expressed  therein,  had 
been  to  extend  that  jurisdiction  to  certain 
other  cases  omitted,  which  accordingly 
they  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  commis- 
sions made  to  these  justices  under  the 
great  seal.*  But  they  frequently  so 
much  exceeded  what  the  growing  spirit 
of  public  liberty  would  permit,  that  it 
crave  rise  to  complaint  in  parliament. 
The  commons  petition,  in  13  R.  II.,  that 
"  neither  the  chancellor  nor  the  king's 
council,  after  the  close  of  parliament, 
may  make  any  ordinance  against  the 
common  law,  or  the  ancient  customs  of 
the  land,  or  the  statutes  made  heretofore 
or  to  be  made  in  this  parliament;  but 
that  the  common  law  have  its  course  for 
all  the  people,  and  no  judgment  be  ren- 
dered without  due  leg^  process."  .The 
king  answers,  "  Let  it  be  done  as'  has 
been  usual  heretofore,  saving  the  prerog- 
ative ;  and  if  any  one  is  aggrieved,  let 
hira  show  it  specially,  and  nght  shall  be 
done  him."t     This  unsatisfactory  an- 

•  Rot  PaiL,  VOL  iiL,  p  84.  Id.,  p.  266. 


swer  proves  the  arbitrary  spirit  in  which 
Richard  was  determined  to  govern. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  council  was  in 
some  instances  founded  upon  particular 
acts  of  parliament,  giving  it  power  to  hear 
and  determine  certain  causes.    Many  pe- 
titions likewise  were  referred  to  it  from 
parliament,  especially  where  they  were 
left  unanswered  by  reason  of  a  dissolu- 
tion.   But,  independently  of  this  dele- 
gated authority,  it  is  certain  that  the 
king's  council  did  anciently  exercise,  as 
well  out  of  parliament  as  in  it,  a  very 
great  jurisdiction,  both  in  causes  cnmi- 
nal  and  civil.     Some,  however,  liave  con- 
tended, that  whatever  they  did  in  this 
respect  was  illegal,  and  an  encroachment 
upon  the  common  law  and  Magna  Charta. 
And  be  the  common  law  what  it  may,  it 
seems  an  indisputable  violation  of  the 
charter,  in  its  most  admirable  and  essen- 
tial article,  to  drag  men  in  questions  of 
their  freehold  or  liberty  before  a  tribu- 
nal which  neither  granted  them  a  trial 
by  their  peers,  nor  always  respected  the 
law  of  the  land.    Against  this  usurpation 
the-  patriots  of  those  times  never  ceased 
to  lift  their  voices.    A  statute  of  the  fifth 
year  of  Edward  III.  provides  that  no 
man  shall  be  attached,  nor  his  properly 
seized  into  the  king's  hands  against  the 
form  of  the  great  charter  and  the  law  of 
the  land.    In  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  same 
king,  it  was  enacted,  that  **  none  shall  be 
taken  by  petition  or  suggestion  to  the 
king  or  his  council,  unless  it  be  by  en- 
dictment  or  presentment,  or  by  writ  ori 
ginal  at  the  common  law,  nor  shall  be  put 
out  of  his  franchise  or  behold,  unless 
he  be  duly  put  to  answer,  and  forejudge 
of  the  same  by  due  course  of  law.''* 
This  was  repeated  in  a  short  act  of  the 
twenty-eighth  of  his  reign  ;t  but  both,  in 
all  probability,  were  treated  with  neglect; 
for  another  was  passed  some  years  after- 
ward, providing  that  no  man  shall  be  pot 
to  answer  without  piesentment  before 
justices,  or  matter  of  record,  or  by  due 
process  and  writ  original  according  to  tbe 
old  law  of  the  land.    The  answer  to  the 
petition  whereon  this  statute  is  grounded, 


•  25  E.  III.,  Stat.  5,  c.  4.  See  the  petition  Hot 
Pari.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  228,  which  ezteudt  &ither  than 
the  king's  answer  or  the  sutate.  Probably  this 
fifth  statute  of  the  25lh  of  Edward  III.  it  tb«  moit 
extensively  beneficial  act  in  the  whole  body  of  oar 
laws.  It  established  certainty  in  treasons,  legv* 
lated  punrevance,  prohibited  arfaitraiy  imprisaor 
ment,  and  the  determination  of  pleas  of  fi^^^bojd 
before  tbe  council,  took  away  the  compnlsory  fiod* 
ing  of  men-at-arms  and  other  roops,  coofirBMM  thi 
reasonable  aid  of  the  kins *8  enanta  fixed  bjr^^^ 
I.,  and  provided  that  tbe  king's  protectKiB  f*' 
not  hinder  civil  pioceM  or  ezaciHioiL 

t  28  £.111.,  c.  3. 
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in  the  parliametit-roll,  expressly  declares 
this  to  be  an  article  of  the  great  charter.* 
Nothing,  however,  would  prevail  on  the 
council  to  surrender  so  eminent  a  power, 
and,  though  usurped,  yet  of  so  long  a 
continuance.  Cases  of  arbitrary  impris- 
onment frequently  occurred,  and  were 
remonstrated  against  by  the  commons. 
The  right  of  every  freeman  in  that  car- 
dinal point  was  as  indubitable,  legally 
ipeaking,  as  at  this  day ;  but  the  courts 
of  law  were  afraid  to  exercise  their  re- 
medial functions  in  defiance  of  so  power- 
ful a  tribunal.  After  the  accession  of 
the  Lancastrian  family,  these,  like  other 
grievances,  became  rather  less  frequent ; 
but  the  commons  remonstrate  several 
times,  even  in  the  minority  of  Henry  VL, 
against  the  counciFs  interference  in  mat- 
ters cognizable  ^t  common  law.f  In 
these  later  times,  the  civil  jurisdiction 
of  the  council  was  principally  exercised 
in  conjunction  with  the  chancery,  and 
accordingly  they  are  generally  named 
together  in  the  complaint.  The  chan- 
cellor having  the  great  seal  in  his  custody, 
the  council  usually  borrowed  its  process 
from  his  court.  This  was  returnable  into 
chancery  even  where  the  business  was 
depending  before  the  council.  Nor  were 
the  two  jurisdictions  less  intimately  allied 
in  their  character ;  each  being  of  an  equi- 
table nature;  and  equity,  as  then  prac- 
tised, being  little  less  than  innovation  and 
encroachment  on  the  course  of  law. 
This  part,  long  since  the  most  important, 
of  the  chancellor's  judicial  function,  can- 
not be  traced  beyond  the  time  of  Richard 
II.,  when  the  practice  of  feoffments  to 
nses  having  been  introduced,  without 
Any  legal  remedy  to  secure  the  cestui 


»  42  E.  III.,  c.  3,  and  Rot.  Pari,  toL  ii.,  p.  295. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  king's  council  should 
hare  persisted  in  these  transgressions  of  their  law- 
ful authority,  when  we  find  a  similar  jurisdiction 
usurped  by  the  officers  of  inferior  persons.  Com- 
plaint is  made  in  the  18th  of  Richard  II.,  that  men 
were  compelled  to  answer  before  the  council  of  di- 
vtra  lord*  ond  ladua^  for  their  freeholds  and  other 
matters  cognizable  at  common  law,  and  a  remedy 
tot  this  abuse  is  given  by  petition  in  chancery,  stat. 
15  R.  II.,  c.  12.  This  act  is  confirmed  with  a  pen- 
mlty  on  its  contraveners  the  next  year.— 16  R.  II., 
e.  2.  The  private  jails  which  some  lords  were  per- 
mitted by  law  to  possess,  and  for  which  there  was 
always  a  provision  in  their  castles,  enabled  them  to 
render  this  oppressive  jurisdiction  effectual. 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  17  K.  II.,  vol  iii.,  p.  319;  4  H.  IV., 


I      KW\.    ■   CUI.,   *  I     IV.    AA.,    TW».    11*.,    p.  «*»  ,     -X   AA.    A  T  ., 

.507;  1  H.  VL,  vol  iv.,  p.  189;  3  H.  VI..  p.  292; 
H,  VI.,  p.  343;  10  H.  VI.,  p.  403;  15  H.  VI.,  p. 
501.    To  one  of  these  00  H.  VI.),  "that  none 


should  be  put  to  answer  tor  his  freehold  in  parUa- 
ment,  nor  betuie  any  court  or  council  where  such 
things  are  not  cognizable  by  the  law  of  the  land,** 
the  King  gave  a  denial.  As  it  was  less  usual  to 
itefuse  promises  of  this  kind  than  to  forget  them 
irfterward,  I  do  not  understand  the  motive  of  this. 


que  use,  or  usufructuary,  against  his  fe 
offees,  the  court  of  chancery  undertook 
to  enforce  this  species  of  contract  by 
process  of  its  own.* 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  king's  ordi 
nary  council  in  itself,  as  the  organ  of  his 
executive  sovereignty ;  and  such  the  ju- 
risdiction which  it  habitually  exercised. 
But  it  is  also  to  be  considered  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  parliament,  during  whose  ses- 
sion, either  singly,  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  lords*  house,  it  was  particularly  con- 
spicuous. The  great  officers  of  state^ 
whether  peers  or  not,  the  judges,  the 
king's  sergeant,  and  attorney-general,' 
were,  from  the  earliest  times,  as  the 
latter  still  continue  to  be,  summoned  by 
special  wgts  to  the  upper  house.  But 
while  the  writ  of  a  peer  runs,  ad  tractan- 
dum  nobiscum  et  cum  casteris  pra^latis, 
magnatibus  et  proceribus;  that  directed 
to  one  of  the  judges  is  only,  ad  tractan- 
dum  nobiscum  et  cum  csteris  de  consilio 
nostro ;  and  the  seats  of  the  latter  are 
upon  the  woolsacks  at  one  extremity  of 
the  house. 

In  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II.,  the 
council  appear  to  have  been  the  regular 
advisers  of  the  king  in  passing  laws,  to 
which  the  houses  of  parliament  had  as- 
sented. The  preambles  of  most  statutes 
during  this  period  express  their  concur- 
rence. Thus,  the  statute  Westm.  I.  is 
said  to  be  the  act  of  the  king,  by  his 
council,  and  by  the  assent  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  and 
all  the  commonalty  of  the  realm  being 
hither  summoned.  The  statute  of  es- 
cheators,  29  E.  I.,  is  said  to  be  agreed  by 
the  coimcil,  enumerating  their  names,  all 
whom  appear  to  be  judges  or  public  offi- 
cers. Still  more  striking  conclusions  are 
to  be  drawn  from  the  petitions  addressed 
to  the  council  by  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. In  the  8th  of  Edward  II.  there 
are  four  petitions  from  the  commons  to 
the  king  and  his  council,  one  from  the 


*  Hale*s  Jurisdiction  of  Lords*  House,  p.  46. 
Coke,  2  Inst,  p.  553.  The  last  author  places  this 
a  little  later.  There  is  a  petition  of  the  commons, 
in  the  roll  of  the  4th  of  Henry  IV.,  p.  511,  that 
whereas  many  grantees  and  feoffees  m  trust  for 
their  grantors  and  feoficrs,  alienate  or  charge  the 
tenements  granted,  m  which  cost  thtn  ia  no  remedy, 
unless  one  is  ordered  by  parlittmenl^  that  the  king 
and  lords  would  provioe  a  remedy.  This  petition 
is  referred  to  the  king's  council  to  advise  of  a  rem- 
edy against  the  ensumg  parliament  It  may  per- 
haps be  inferred  from  hence,  that  the  writ  of  sub- 
posna  out  of  chancery  had  not  yet  been  applied  to 
protect  the  cestui  que  use.  But  it  is  equally  pos- 
sible that  the  commons,  being  disinclined  to  what 
they  would  deem  an  illegal  innovation,  were  en- 
deavouring to  reduce  these  fiduciary  estates  within 
the  pale  of  the  common  law,  as  wks  afterward 
done  by  the  statute  of  uses. 
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lords  alone,  and  one  in  whicn  Doth  appear 
to  have  joined.  Later  parliaments  of  the 
same  reign  present  us  wilh  several  more 
instances  of  the  like  nature.  Thus,  in  18 
E.  II.,  a  petition  begins:  "To  our  lord 
the  king,  and  to  his  council,  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  prelates,  earls,  barons, 
and  others  of  the  commonalty  of  Eng- 
land, show,"  &c.* 

But  from  the  beginning  of  Edward 
III.'s  reign,  it  seems  that  the  council  and 
the  lords'  house  in  parliament  were  often 
blended  together  into  one  assembly. 
This  was  denominated  the  great  council, 
'being  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
with  the  king's  ordinary  council  annexed 
to  them,  as  a  council  within  a  council. 
And  even  in  much  earlier  times,  the 
lords,  as  hereditary  counsellors,  were, 
either  whenever  they  thought  fit  to  at- 
tend, or  on  special  summonses  by  the 
king  (it  is  hanl  to  say  which),  assistant 
members  of  this  council,  both  for  advice 
and  for  jurisdiction.  This  double  capa- 
city of  the  peerage,  as  members  of  the 
parliament  or  legislative  assefmbly,  and 
of  the  deliberative  and  judicial  council, 
throws  a  very  great  obscurity  over  the 
subject.  However,  we  find  that  private 
petitions  for  redress  were,  even  under 
Edward  I.,  presented  to  the  lords  in  paiv 
liament  i^  much  as  to  the  ordinary  coun- 
cil. The  parliament  was  considered  a 
high  court  of  justice,  where  relief  was  to 
be  given  in  cases  where  the  course  of 
law  was  obstructed,  as  well  as  where  it 
was  defective.  Hence  the  intermission 
of  parliaments  was  looked  upon  as  a  de- 
lay of  justice,  and  their  annual  meeting 
is  demanded  upon  that  ground.  "The 
king,"  says  Fleta,  "  has  his  court  in  his 
council,  in  his  parliaments,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  bishops,  earls,  barons,  lords,  and 
other  wise  men,  where  the  doubtful  cases 
of  judgments  are  resolved,  and  new  rem- 
edies are  provided  against  new  injuries, 
and  justice  is  rendered  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  desert."t  In  the  third  year 
of  Edward  II.,  receivers  of  petitions 
began  to  be  appointed  at  the  opening  of 
every  parliament,  who  usually  transmit- 
ted them  to  the  ordinary,  but  m  some  in- 
stances to  the  great  council.  These  re- 
ceivers were  commonly  three  for  Eng- 
land, and  three  for  Ireland,  Wales,  Gas- 
cony,  and  other  foreign  dominions. 
There  were  likewise  two  corresponding 
classes  of  auditors,  or  triers  of  petitions. 
These  consisted  partly  of  bishops  or 
peers,  partly  of  judges  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  council;  and  they  seem  to 

»  Rot.  PftrL.  ▼.  i..  p.  416.        f  Id.,  L  ii.,  c.  2. 


have  been  instituted  m  order  to  disbur- 
den the  council,  by  giving  answers  to 
some  petitions.  But  about  the  middle  of 
Edward  III.'s  time  they  ceased  to  act 
juridically  in  this  respect,  and  confined 
themselves  to  transmitting  petitions  to 
the  lords  of  the  council. 

The  great  council,  according  to  the  def- 
inition we  have  given,  consisted  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  ordinary  council,  or,  in  oth- 
er  words,  of  all  who  were  severally  sum- 
moned to  parliament,  exercised  a  consid- 
erable jurisdiction,  as  well  civil  as  crim- 
inal. In  this  jurisdiction,  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Sir  M.  Hale  that  the  council, 
though  not  peers,  had  right  of  suffrage; 
an  opinion  very  probable,  when  we  rec- 
ollect that  the  council,  by  themselv^ 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  possessed, 
in  fact,  a  judicial  authority  little  inferior; 
and  that  the  king's  delegated  sovereignty 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  rauher 
than  any  intrinsic  right  of  the  peerage, 
is  the  foundation  on  which  the  judicature 
of  the  lords  must  be  supported.  But  in 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  or  Richard  II., 
the  lords,  by  their  ascendency,  threw  the 
judges  and  rest  of  the  council  into  shade, 
and  took  the  decisive  jurisdiction  entirely 
to  themselves,  making  use  of  their  for- 
mer colleagues  but  as  assistants  and  ad- 
visers, as  they  still  continue  to  be  held 
in  all  the  judicial  proceedings  of  that 
house. 

Those  statutes  which  restrain  the 
king's  ordinary  council  from  disturbing 
men  in  their  freehold  rights,  or  question- 
ing them  for  misdemeanors,  have  an 
equal  application  to  the  lords'  house  m 
parUament,  though  we  do  not  frequently 
meet  with  complaints  of  the  encroach- 
ments made  by  that  assembly.  There  was, 
however,  one  class  of  cases  tacitly  ex- 
cluded from  the  operation  of  those'  acta, 
in  which  the  coercive  jurisdiction  of  this 
high  tribunal  had  great  convenience; 
namely,  where  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice  was  so  much  obstructed  by  the 
defending  party,  through  riots,  combina- 
tions of  maintenance,  or  overawing  influ- 
ence, that  no  inferior  court  would  find  its 
process  obeyed.  Those  ages,  disfigured 
m  their  quietest  season  by  rapine  and 
oppression,  afforded  no  small  number  of 
cases  that  called  for  this  interposition  of 
a  paramount  authority.*    They  do   not 


♦  This  is  remarkably  expressed  in  one  of  ibB 
articles  agreed  in  parliament  8  H.  VI.,  for  the  reg- 
ulntion  of  the  council.  *•  Item,  that  alie  the  billrt 
that  comprehend  matters  terminable  »tte  the  C€«i- 
mon  la  we,  shall  be  remitted  ther  to  be  detennio* 
ed ;  but  if  ao  be  that  the  discreskm  of  thft  couv- 
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occur  80  frequently,  however,  in  the  rolls 
of  parliament  after  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.;  whether  this  be  attributed  to  the 
gradual  course  of  civilization,  and  to 
the  comparative  prosperity  which  Eng- 
land enjoyed  under  the  line  of  Lancaster, 
or  rather  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
lords'  jurisdiction.  Another  indubitable 
branch  of  this  jurisdiction  was  in  writs 
of  error :  but  it  may  be  observed,  that 
their  determination  was  very  frequently 
left  to  a  select  committee  of  peers  and 
counsellors.  These,  too,  cease  almost 
entirely  with  Henry  IV.;  and  were 
Bcarcely  revived  till  the  accession  of 
James  1. 

Some  instances  occur  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  where  records  have  been 
brought  into  parliament,  and  annulled 
with  assent  of  the  commons  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  legislature.*  But  these 
were  attainders  of  treason,  which  it 
teemed  gracious  and  solemn  to  reverse 
in  the  most  authentic  manner.  Certainly 
the  commons  had  neither  by  the  nature 
of  our  constitution,  nor  the  practice  of 
parliament,  any  right  of  intermeddling  in 
judicature ;  save  where  something  was 
required  beyond  the  existing  law,  or 
where,  as  in  the  statute  of  treasons,  an 
authority  of  that  kind  was  particularly 
reserved  to  both  houses.  This  is  fully 
acknowledged  by  themselves  in  the  first 
year  of  Henry  IV.f  But  their  influence 
upon  the  balance  of  government  became 
60  commanding  in  a  few  years  afterward, 
that  thev  contrived,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned already,  to  have  petitions  directed 
to  them  rather  than  to  the  lords  or  coun- 
cil, and  to  transmit  them  either  with  a 
tacit  approbation,  or  in  the  form  of  acts, 
to  the  upper  house.  Perhaps  this  en- 
croachment of  the  commons  may  have 
contributed  to  the  disuse  of  the  lords'  ju- 
risdiction, who  would  rather  relinquish 
their  ancient  and  honourable,  but  labori- 
ous function,  than  share  it  with  such  bold 
usnrDcrs. 

seill  fele  to  grete  myght  on  that  o  syde,  and  un- 
mygbt  on  that  other^  or  elles  other  cause  reaona- 
ble  yat  shal  move  him."— Rot  Pari,  vol  iv., 
p.  343. 

*  The  judgment  against  Mortimer  was  rerersed 
at  the  suit  of  his  son,  28  E.  III.,  because  he  had 
'  not  been  put  on  bis  tnal.  The  peers  had  adjudged 
him  to  death  in  his  absence,  upon  common  notori- 
ety of  his  guilt— 4  £.  III.,  p.  53.  In  the  same 
session  of  28  E.  III.,  the  Earl  of  Arunders  attain- 
der was  also  reversed,  which  had  passed  in  I  E. 
III.,  when  Mortimer  was  at  the  height  of  his  pow- 
er. These  precedents  taken  together,  seem  to 
^▼e  resultea  from  no  partiality,  but  a  true  sense 
of  justice  in  respect  ot  treasons,  animated  by  the 
tecent  statute.— Kot  Pari.,  vol  ii,  p.  256. 

t  Rot  Pari.,  voL  iii.,  p.  487. 


Although  the  restraining  hand  of  par- 
liament  was  continually  grow-  General  char 
iug  more  effectual,  and  the  a«erofihs 
notions  of  legal  right  acqui-  huilcw'*"* 
ring  more  precision  from  the  hp^ 
time  of  Magna  Charta  to  the  civil  wars 
under  Henry  VI.,  we  may  justly  say,  that 
the  general  tone  of  administration  was 
not  a  little  arbitrary.  The  whole  fabric 
of  English  liberty  rose  step  by  step, 
through  much  toil  and  many  sacrifices ; 
each  generation  adding  some  new  secu- 
rity to  the  work,  and  trusting  that  pos- 
terity would  perfect  the  labour  as  well 
as  enjoy  the  reward.  A  time  perhaps 
was  even  then  foreseen,  in  the  visions 
of  generous  hope,  by  the  brave  knights 
of  parhament,  and  by  the  sober  sages 
of  justice,  when  the  proudest  ministers 
of  the  crown  should  recoil  from  those 
barriers  which  were  then  daily  pushed 
aside  with  impunity. 

There  is  a  material  distinction  to  be  ta- 
ken between  the  exercise  of  the  king's 
undeniable  prerogative,  however  repug- 
nant to  our  improved  principles  of  free- 
dom, and  the  abuse  or  extension  of  it  to 
oppresslte  purposes.  For  we  cannot 
fairly  consider  as  part  of  our  ancient 
constitution  what  the  parliament  was 
perpetually  remonstrating  against,  and 
the  statute-book  is  full  of  enactments  to 
repress.  Doubtless  the  continual  acqui- 
escence of  a  nation  in  arbitrary  govern- 
ment may  ultimately  destroy  all  privi- 
leges of  positive  institution,  and  leave 
them  to  recover,  by  such  means  as  op- 
portunity shall  offer,  the  natural  and  im- 
prescriptible rights  for  which  human  so- 
cieties were  established.  And  this  may 
perhaps  be  the  case  at  present  with  many 
European  kingdoms.  But  it  would  bie 
necessary  to  shut  our  eves  with  deliber- 
ate prejudice  against  the  whole  tenour 
of  the  most  unc^uestionable  authorities, 
against  the  petitions  of  the  commons,  the 
acts  of  the  legislature,  the  testimony  of 
historians  and  lawyers,  before  we  could 
assert  that  England  acquiesced  in  those 
abuses  and  oppressions,  which  it  must  be 
owned  she  was  unable  fully  to  prevent. 

The  word  prerogative  is  of  a  pecuhar 
import,  and  scarcely  understood  by  those 
who  come  from  the  studies  of  pohtical 
philosophy.  We  cannot  define  it  by  any 
theory  of  executive  functions.  All  these 
may  be  comprehended  in  it,  but  also  a 
gioat  deal  more.  It  is  best  pethaps  to  be 
understood  by  its  derivation;  aad  has 
been  said  to  be  that  law  in  case  of  the 
king*  which  is  law  in  no  case  of  the  sub* 


*  Blackstone's  Com.  from  Finch,  vol  i.,  c  7. 
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ject.  Of  the  higher  aad  more  sovereign 
prerogatives  1  shall  here  say  nothing  : 
they  result  from  the  nature  of  a  mon- 
archy, and  have  nothing  very  peculiar  in 
their  character.  But  the  smaller  rights 
of  the  crown  show  better  the  original 
lineaments  of  our  constitution.  It  is 
•aid  commonly  enough,  that  all  preroga- 
tives are  siven  for  the  subject's  good.  I 
must  confess  that  no  part  of  this  asser- 
tion corresponds  with  my  view  of  the 
subject.  It  neither  appears  to  me  that 
these  prerogatives  were  ever  given,  nor 
that  they  necessarily  redound  to  the 
subject's  good.  Prerogative,  in  its  old 
sense,  might  be  defined  an  advantage  ob- 
tained by  the  crown  over  the  subject, 
in  cases  where  their  interests  came  into 
competition,  by  reason  of  its  greater 
strength.  This  sprang  from  the  nature 
of  the  Norman  government,  which  rath- 
er resembled  a  scramble  of  wild  beasts, 
where  the  strongest  takes  the  best  share, 
than  a  system  founded  upon  principles  of 
common  utility.  And,  modified  as  the 
exercise  of  most  prerogatives  has  been 
by  the  more  liberal  tone  which  now  per- 
vades our  course  of  government,  who- 
ever attends  to  the  common  practice  of 
courts  of  justice,  and,  still  more,  whoev- 
er consults  the  law-books,  will  not  only 
be  astonished  at  their  extent  and  multi- 
plicity, but  very  frequently  at  their  in- 
justice and  severity. 

The  real  prerogatives  that  might  for- 
Tmmf'  merly  be  exerted  were  sometimes 
■noe.  of  SO  injurious  a  nature,  that  we 
can  hardly  separate  them  from  their 
abuse :  a  striking  instance  is  that  of  pur- 
veyance, which  will  at  once  illustrate  the 
dennition  above  given  of  a  prerogative, 
the  limits  within  which  it  was  to  be  ex- 
ercised, and  its  tendency  to  transgress 
them.  This  was  a  right  of  purchasing 
whatever  was  necessary  for  the  king^s 
household,  at  a  fair  price,  in  preference 
to  every  competitor,  and  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner.  By  the  same  pre- 
rogative, carriages  and  horses  were  im- 
pressed for  the  king's  journeys,  and 
lodgings  provided  for  his  attendants. 
This  was  defended  on  a  pretext  of  neces- 
sity, or  at  least  of  great  convenience 
to  the  sovereign,  and  was  both  of  high 
&nti(mity  and  universal  practice  through- 
out Europe.  But  the  royal  purveyors 
had  the  utmost  temptation,  and  doubt- 
less no  small  store  of  precedents,  to 
stretch  this  power  beyond  its  legal 
boundary ;  and  not  only  to  fix  their  own 
price  too  low,  but  to  seize  what  they 
wanted  without  any  payment  at  all,  or 
^ith  tallies  wb  ch  were  carried  in  vain 


to  an  empty  exchequer.*  This  gan 
rise  to  a  number  of  petitions  from  the 
commons,  upon  which  statutes  wers 
often  framed ;  but  the  evil  was  almost 
incurable  in  its  nature,  and  never  ceased 
till  that  prerogative  was  itself  abolishei 
Purveyance,  as  I  have  already  said,  may 
serve  to  distinguish  the  defects  from  the 
abuses  of  our  constitution.  It  was  a  re- 
proach to  the  law,  that  men  should  be 
compelled  to  send  their  goods  without 
their  consent ;  it  was  a  reproach  to  the 
administration,  that  they  were  deprired 
of  them  without  payment. 

The  right  of  purchasing  men's  goods 
for  the  use  of  the  king  was  extended  by 
a  sort  of  analogy  to  their  labour.  Thus 
Edward  III.  announces  to  all  sheriffs,  that 
William  of  Walsingham  had  a  commis- 
sion to  collect  as  many  painters  as  might 
suffice  for  "  our  works  in  St.  Stephen^ 
chapel,  Westminster,  to  be  at  our  wages 
as  long  as  shall  be  necessary  f  and  to 
arrest  and  keep  in  prison  all  who  should 
refuse  or  be  refractory;  and  enjoins  thea 
to  lend  their  assistance.f  Windsor  Cas- 
tle owes  its  massive  magnificence  to  la- 
bourers impressed  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  There  is  even  a  commissioa 
from  Edward  IV.  to  take  as  many  work- 
men in  gold  as  were  wanting,  and  em- 
ploy them  at  the  king's  cost  upon  the 
trappings  of  himself  and  his  househokLt 

Another  class  of  abuses  intimately 
connected  with  unquestionable,  AboNif 
though  oppressive,  rights  of  the  ftadii 
crown,  originated  in  the  feudal  **«**• 
tenure  which  bound  all  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom.  The  kin^  had  indisputably  a 
rig:ht  to  the  wardship  of  his  tenantt  ii 
cmvalry,  and  to  the  escheats  or  foHeil- 
ures  of  persons  dying  without  heirs  or 
attainted  for  treason.  But  his  officers,  on* 
der  pretence  of  wardship,  took  posses- 
sion of  lands  not  held  immediately  of  the 

*  Letters  are  directed  to  all  the  therifE^  t 
Edw.  I.,  enjoining  them  to  send  apt  certain  nmih 
her  of  beeTet,  sheep,  capons,  &c.  for  the  kinf^ 
coronation.— Rjrmer,  vol  ii,  p.  21 .  B j  the  statoii 
21  Edw.  III.,  c.  12,  goods  taken  by  the  pnrtiyois 
were  to  be  paid  for  on  the  spot  u  under  tweo^ 
shillings  value,  or  within  three  months  time  ■ 
abore  that  Talne.  But  it  is  not  to  be  hoMpod 
that  this  law  was  or  could  be  obserred. 

Edward  III.,  impelled  bj  the  exigences  of  to 
French  war,  went  still  greater  lengths,  and  team 
large  quantities  of  wool,  which  he  sold  beyw 
sea,  as  well  as  provisions  for  the  supplr  of  h^  a^ 
my.  In  both  cases  the  proprietors  hsd  tallies,  at 
other  securities;  but  their  despair  of  obtaiomf 
payment  gave  rise,  hi  1338,  to  an  msurrsctioa 
There  is  a  singular  apologetical  letter  of  Edwaid 
totbe  archbishops  on  this  occasion. — Rvmer.tv,, 
p.  10.    See  also  p.  73,  and  Knygbton,  col  357a 

t  Rymei;  t.  vi.,  p.  417.       $  id.,  t  xi.  ^  « 
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crown,  claimed  escheats  where  a  right 
heir  existed,  and  seized  estates  as  forfeit- 
ed which  were  protected  by  the  statute 
of  entails.  The  real  owner  had  no  rem- 
edy against  this  dispossession,  but  to  pre- 
fer his  petition  of  right  in  chancery,  or, 
which  was  probably  more  effectual,  to 
procure  a  remonstrance  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  his  favour.  Even  where 
justice  was  finally  rendered  to  him,  he 
had  no  recompense  for  his  damages ;  and 
the  escheators  were  not  less  hkely  to  re- 
peat an  iniquity  by  which  they  could  not 
personally  suffer. 
The  charter  of  the  forests,  granted  by 

Forest  lawa  ^^^T  ^^^'  ^^"?  ^^^^  Magna 
Charta,*  had  been  designed  to 
crush  the  flagitious  system  of  oppres- 
sion, which  prevailed  m  those  favourite 
haunts  of  the  Norman  kings.  They  had 
Btill,  however,  their  pecuhar  jurisdiction, 
though,  from  the  time  at  least  of  Edward 
III.,  subject  in  some  measure  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  King's  Bench.f  The  forest- 
ers, I  suppose,  might  find  a  compensation 
for  their  want  of  the  common  law,  in 
that  easy  and  licentious  way  of  life  which 
they  affected ;  but  the  neighbouring  cul- 
tivators frequently  suffered  from  the 
king's  officers,  who  attempted  to  recover 
those  adjacent  lands,  or,  as  they  were 
called,  purlieus,  which  had  been  disaf- 
forested by  the  charter,  and  protected 
by  frequeht  perambulations.  Many  peti- 
tions of  the  commons  relate  to  this  griev- 
ance. 

The  constable  and  marshal  of  Eng- 
Jortsdiciion  ^^^^  possessed  a  jurisdiction, 
«f  Conttftbie  the  proper  limits  whereof  were 
«Bd  ManhaL  gufficientlv  narrow,  as  it  seems 
to  have  extended  only  to  appeals  of  trea- 
son committed  beyond  sea,  which  were 
determined  by  combat,  and  to  miUtary 
offences  within  the  realm.  But  these 
high  officers  frequently  took  upon  them 
to  inquire  of  treasons  and  felonies  cog- 
nizable at  common  law,  and  even  of  civil 


*  Matthew  Paris  asserts  that  John  granted  a 
•eparate  forest-charter,  and  supports  his  position 
by  inserting  that  of  Henry  III.  at  full  length.  In 
ract,  the  clauses  relating  to  the  forest  were  incor- 
porated with  the  great  charter  of  John.  Such  an 
error  as  this  shows  the  precariousness  of  histor- 
ical testimony,  even  where  it  seems  to  be  best 
grounded. 

t  Coke,  4th  Inst,  p  294.  The  forest  domain  of 
the  king,  says  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  on  the 
Exchequer  under  Henry  II.,  is  governed  by  its  own 
^ws,  not  founded  on  the  common  law  of  the  land, 
but  the  voluntary  enactment  of  princes ;  so  that 
whatever  is  done  by  that  law  is  reckoned  not  legal 
in  itself,  but  legal  according  to  forest  law,  p.  29, 
non  justum  absolute,  sed  justum  secundQm  legem 
fbrestss  dicatur.  I  believe  my  translation  of  jmtum 
M  ni^t ;  for  he  it  not  writix^  satirically. 


contracts  or  trespasses.  'Hiis  is  no  btd 
illustration  of  the  state  in  which  our  con- 
stitution stood  under  the  Plaiitagenets. 
No  colour  of  right  or  of  supreme  prerog- 
ative was  set  up  to  justify  a  procedure 
so  manifestly  repugnant  to  the  great  char- 
ter. For  all  remonstrances  against  these 
encroachments,  the  king  gave  promises 
in  return ;  and  a  statute  was  enacted,  in 
the  13th  of  Richard  II.,  declaring  the 
bounds  of  the  constable  and  marshal's 
jurisdiction.*  It  could  not  be  denied, 
therefore,  that  all  infringements  of  these 
acknowledged  Umits  were  illegal,  even 
if  they  had  a  hundred  fold  more  actual 
precedents  in  their  favour  than  can  be 
supposed.  But  the  abuse  by  no  means 
ceased  after  the  passing  of  this  statute, 
as  several  subsequent  petitions,  that  it 
might  be  better  regarded,  will  evince. 
One,  as  it  contains  a  special  instance,  I 
shall  insert.  It  is  of  the  fifth  year  of 
Henry  IV.  "On  several  supplications 
and  petitions  made  bv  the  commons  in 
parliament  to  our  lord  the  king  for  Ben- 
net  Wilman,  who  is  accused  by  certain 
of  his  ill  wishers,  and  detained  in  prison, 
and  put  to  answer  before  the  constable 
and  marshal,  against  the  statutes  and  the 
common  law  of  England,  our  said  lord  the 
king,  b^  the  advice  and  assent  of  the  lords 
in  parhament,  granted  that  the  said  Ben- 
net  should  be  treated  according  to  the 
statutes  and  common  law  of  England, 
notwithstanding  any  commission  to  the 
contrary,  or  accusation  against  him  made  ^ 
before  the  constable  and  marshal."  And 
a  writ  was  sent  to  the  justices  of  the 
king's  bench,  with  a  copy  of  this  article 
from  the  roll  of  parliament,  directing  them 
to  proceed  as  they  shall  see  fit  according 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  England.f 

It  must  appear  remarkable,  that,  in  a 
case  so  manifestly  within  their  compe- 
tence, the  court  of  king's  bench  should 
not  have  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
without  waiting  for  what  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  particular  act  of  parliament. 
But  it  is  a  natural  effect  of  an  arbitrary 
administration  of  government,  to  intimi- 
date courts  of  justice.!    A  negative  ar- 

•  13  R.  n.,  c.  2.        t  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  530. 

t  The  apprehension  of  this  compliant  spirit  in 
the  ministers  of  justice  led  to  an  excellent  act  in 
2  B.  III.,  c.  8,  that  the  judges  shall  not  omit  to  do 
right  for  any  command  under  the  great  or  privy 
seal.  And  the  conduct  of  Richard  II.,  who  sought 
absolute  power  by  corrupting  or  mtimidaiing  them, 
produced  another  statute  in  the  eleventh  yeai  of 
his  reign  (c.  10),  providing  that  neither  letters  of  the 
king's  signet  nor  of  the  privy  seal  should  from 
thenceforth  be  sent  in  disturbance  of  the  law.  An 
ordinance  of  Charles  V.,  kin^  of  France,  in  13G9, 
directs  the  parliament  of  Pans  to  pay  no  regard  to 
any  letters  under  his  seal  suspending  the  course  of 
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gumeiit,  founded  upon  the  want  of  legal 
precedent,  is  certainly  not  conclusive, 
when  it  relates  to  a  distant  period,  of 
which  all  the  precedents  have  not  been 
noted ;  yet  it  must  strike  us,  that  in  the 
ieanied  and  zealous  arguments  of  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  Mr.  Selden,  and  others, 
against  arbitrary  imprisonment,  in  the 
great  case  of  the  habeas  corpus,  though 
the  statute  law  is  full  of  authorities  in 
their  favour,  we  find  no  instance  addu- 
ced, earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
where  the  king^s  bench  has  released,  or 
even  bailed,  persons  committed  by  the 
conncil,  or  the  constable,  though  it  is  un- 
questionable that  such  committals  were 
both  frequent  and  illegal.* 

If  I  have  faithfully  represented  thus 
far  the  history  of  our  constitution,  its  es- 
sential character  will  appear  to  be  a  mon- 
archy greatly  limited  by  law,  though  re- 
taining much  power  that  was  ill  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  public  good,  and 
swerving  continually  into  an  irregular 
course,  which  there  was  no  restraint  ad- 
equate to  correct.  But  of  all  the  notions 
that  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  theory 
of  this  constitution^  the  least  jconsonant 
to  law  aiKi  history  is  that  which  repre- 
sents the  king  as  merely  an  hereditary 
executive  magistrate,  the  first  officer  of 
the  state.  What  advantages  might  re- 
sult from  such  a  form  of  government,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss.  But  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  ancient  constitution  of 
England.  There  was  nothing  in  this,  ab- 
solutely nothing,  of  a  republican  appear- 

legal  procedure,  but  to  consider  them  as  surrepti* 
tionsly  obtained.— Villaret,  t.  x.,  p.  175.  This  or- 
dinance, which  waa  sedulously  observed,  tended 
very  much  to  confirm  the  independence  and  integ- 
rity of  that  tribunal. 

♦  Cotton's  Posthuma,  p.  221.  HowelVs  State 
Trials,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1.  Hume  quotes  a  grant  of  the 
office  of  constable  to  the  Earl  of  Rivers  in  7  Edw. 
IV.,  and  infers,  unwarrantably  enough,  that  '*  its 
authority  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  Magna 
Charta ;  and  it  is  evident  that  no  regular  liberty 
could  subsist  with  it.  It  involved  a  fuU  dictatorial 
power,  continually  subsisting  in  the  state."— Hist, 
of  England,  c.  22.  But  by  the  very  words  of  this 
patent  the  jurisdiction  given  was  only  over  such 
citiaes  quas  in  curiA  constabularii  Angus  ab  anti- 
quo,  viz.,  tempore  dicti  Gulielmi  conq^usestoris,  seu 
aliquo  tempore  citra,  tractari,  audiri,  ezaminari, 
aut  deci«li  consueverunt  ant  jure  delmerant  aut  de- 
bent.  These  are  expressed,  though  not  very  per- 
spicuously, in  the  statute  13  Ric.  II.,  c.  2,  that  de- 
clares the  constable's  jurisdiction.  And  the  chief 
crimmal  matter  reserved  by  law  to  the  court  of  this 
officer  was  treason  committed  out  of  the  kingdom. 
In  violent  and  revolutionary  seasons,  such  as  the 
commencement  of  Edward  IV.'s  reign,  some  per- 
sons were  tried  by  martial  law  before  the  constaole. 
But  in  general,  the  exercise  of  criminal  justice  by 
this  tribunal,  though  one  of  the  abuses  of  the 
nmes,  cannot  be  said  to  warrant  the  strong  lan- 
guage adopted  by  Hume. 


ance.    All  seenied  to  grow  out  of  the 
monarchy,  and  was  referred  to  its  advan- 
tage and  honour.    The  voice  of  supplica- 
tion, even  in  the  stoutest  disposition  of 
the  commons,  was  always  humble ;  the 
prerogative  was  always  named  in  large 
and  [>ompous  expressions.    Still  more 
naturally  may  we  expect  to  find  in  the 
law-books  even  an  obsequious  deference 
to  power ;  from  judges  who  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  consider  it  as  their  duty  to  de- 
fend the  subject's  freedom,  and  who  be- 
held the  gigantic  image  of  prerogative,  in 
the  full  play  of  its  hundred  arms,  con- 
stantly before  their  eyes.    Through  this 
monarchical  tone,  which  certainly  per- 
vades all  our  legal  authorities,  a  vrriter 
like  Hume,  accustomed  to  philosophical 
liberality  as  to  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  democratical  language 
which  the  modern  aspect  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  hberty  of  printing  have  pro- 
duced, fell  hastily  into  the  error  of  be^ 
lieving  that  all  limitations  of  royal  power 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  ceit 
turies  were  as  much  unsettled  in  law  and 
in  public  opinion,  as  they  were  hable  to 
be  violated  W  force.     Though  a  contrary 
position  has  been  sufficiently  demonstwp 
ted,  I  conceive,  by  the  series  of  parliar 
mentary  proceedings  which  I  have  al- 
ready produced,  yet  there  is  a  passage  in 
Sir  John  Fortescue's  treatise  De  Laucuboi 
Legum  Anglia;,  so  explicit  and  weighty, 
that  no  writer  on  the  English  constitution 
can  be  excused  from  inserting  it.    This 
eminent  person,  having  been  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  king's  bench  under  Henry 
VI.,  was  governor  to  the  young  Prince 
of  Wales 'during  his  retreat  in  France, 
and  received  at  his  hands  the  office  of 
chancellor.    It  must  never  be-  forgotten, 
that  in  a  treatise  purposely  composed  for 
the  instruction  of  one  who  hoped  to  reigA 
over  England,  the  limitations  of  govern- 
ment are  enforced   as   strenuotwly  by 
Fortescue,  as  some  succeeding  lawyett 
have  inculcated  the  doctrines  of  arbitrary 
prerogative. 

'*A  king  of  England   cannot  at  bis 
pleasure  make  any  alterations  sirJohc 
in  the  laws  of  the  land,  for  the  J""*^*^ 
nature  of  his  government  is  not  totSeEat 
only  regal,  but  political.     Had  iwbcon- 
it  been  merely  regal,  he  would  •"*"'•*• 
have  a  power  to  make  what  innorations 
and  alterations  he  pleased  in  the  laws  o( 
the  kingdom,  impose  tallages  and  other 
hardships  upon  the  people,  whether  they 
would  or  no,  without  their  consent,  whicfc 
sort  of  government  the  civil  laws  point 
out  when  they  declare,  Quod  principi  pl»- 
cuit,  legis  habet  vigorem.    But  it  b  much 
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otherwise  with  a  kins  whose  government 
is  political,  because  he  can  neither  make 
any  alteration  or  change  in  the  laws  of 
the  realm  without  the  consent  of  the  sub- 
jects, nor  burden  them  against  their  wills 
with  strange  impositions,  so  that  a  peo- 
ple governed  by  such  laws  as  are  made 
by  their  own  consent  and  approbation 
enjoy  their  properties  securely,  and  with- 
out the  hazard  of  being  deprived  of  them, 
either  by  the  king  or  any  other.  The 
same  things  may  be  effected  under  an  ab- 
solute prince,  provided  he  do  not  de^fen- 
erate  into  the  tyrant.  Of  such  a  pnnce 
Aristotle,  in  the  third  of  his  Politics,  says, 
*  It  is  better  for  a  city  to  be  ffovemed  by 
a  good  man  than  by  good  laws.'  But 
because  it  does  not  always  happen  that 
the  person  presiding  over  a  people  is  so 
qualified,  St.  Thomas,  in  the  book  which 
he  writ  to  the  King  of  Cyprus,  De  Regi- 
mine  Principum,  wishes,  that  a  kingdom 
could  be  so  instituted  as  that  the  king 
might  not  be  at  liberty  to  tjrrannise  over 
his  people;  which  only  comes  to  pass 
in  the  present  case;  that  is,  when  the 
sovereign  power  is  restrained  by  polit- 
ical laws.  Rejoice,  therefore,  my  good 
prince,  that  such  is  the  law  of  the  king- 
dom to  which  you  are  to  inherit,  because 
it  will  afford,  both  to  yourself  and  sub- 
jects, the  greatest  security  and  satisfac- 
tion."^ 

The  two  great  divisions  of  civil  rule, 
the  absolute,  or  regal,  as  he  calls  it,  and 
the  political,  Fortescue  proceeds  to  de- 
duce from  the  several  originals  of  con- 
quest and  compact.  Concerning  the  lat- 
ter, he  declares  emphatically,  a  truth  not 
always  palatable  to  princes,  that  such 
governments  were  instituted  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people's  good;  quoting 
'St.  Augustine  for  a  similar  definition  of  a 
pohtical  society.  **As  the  head  of  a 
body  natural  cannot  change  its  nerves 
and  sinews,  cannot  deny  to  the  several 
parts  their  proper  energy,  their  due  pro- 
portion and  aliment  of  blood,  neither  can 
a  king,  who  is  the  head  of  a  body  politic, 
change  the  laws  thereof,  nor  take  from 
the  people  what  is  theirs  by  right  against 
their  consent.  Thus  you  have,  sir,  the 
formal  institution  of  every  political  king- 
dom, from  whence  you  may  guess  at  the 
power  which  a  king  may  exercise  with 
respect  to  the  laws  and  the  subject.  For 
he  IS  appointed  to  protect  his  subjects  in 
their  lives,  properties,  and  laws ;  for  this 
very  end  and  purpose  he  has  the  delega- 
tion of  power  rrom  the  people,  and  he  has 
no  just  claim  to  any  other  power  but 

«  Forteicue,  De  Laodibut  Legqiti  Ajiglia«  c.  9. 


thij.    Wherefore,  to  give  a  brief  answer 
to  that  question  of  yours  concerning  the 
different  powers  wmch  kinffs  claim  over 
their  subjects,  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that 
it  arises  solely  from  the  different  natures 
of  their  original  institution,  as  you  may 
easily  collect  from  what  has  been  said. 
So  the  kingdom  of  England  had  its  origi- 
nal from  Brute  and  the  Trojans,  who  at- 
tended Mm  from  Italy  and  Greece,  and 
became  a  mixed  kind  of  government, 
compounded  of  the  regal  and  political."* 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
quote  every  other  passage  of  Erronamw 
the  same  nature  in  this  treatise  views  takea 
of  Fortescue,  and  in  that  enti-  ^^  "''™*- 
tied.  Of  the  Difference  between  an  Abso- 
lute and  Limited  Monarchy,  which,  so  far 
as  these  {>oints  are  concerned,  is  nearly 
a  translation  from  the   former.f     But 
these,  corroborated  as  they  are  by  the 
statute-book  and  by  the  rolls  of  parlia- 
ment, are  surely  conclusive  against  the 
notions  which  pervade  Mr.  Hume's  His- 
tory.   I  have  already  remarked  that  a 
sense  of  the  glaring  prejudice  by  which 
some  whig  writers  had  been  actuated,  in 
representing    the    EngUsh    constitution 
from  the  earUest  times  as  nearly  arrived 
at  its  present  perfection,  conspired  with 
certain  prepossessions  of  his  own  to  lead 
this  emment  historian  into  an  equally  er- 
roneous  system  on  the  opposite  side. 
And  as  he  traced  the  stream  backwards, 
and  came  last  to  the  times  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  dynasty,  with  opinions  already 
biased  and  even  pledged  to  the  world  in 
his  volumes  of  earlier  publication,  he  was 
prone  to  seize  hold  of  and  even  exagger- 
ate every  circumstance  that  indicated 
immature  civilization,  and  law  perverted 
or  infringed.^    To  this  his  ignorance  of 

*  Fortescue,  De  Laudibut  Legum  Anglis,  c.  13. 

t  The  latter  treatise  baring  been  written  under 
Edward  IV.,  whom  Fortescue,  as  a  restored  Lon- 
castrian,  would  be  anxious  not  to  offend,  and  whom 
in  fact  he  took  some  pains  to  conciliate  both  in 
this  and  other  writings,  it  is  etident  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  limited  monarchy  were  as  fully  recognised 
in  his  reign,  whatever  particular  acts  of  violence 
might  occur,  as  they  had  been  under  the  Lancas 
trianprinces. 

X  The  following  is  one  example  of  these  preju 
dices :  In  the  9th  of  Richard  II.  a  tax  on  wool, 
granted  till  the  ensuing  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
was  to  be  intermitted  from  thence  to  that  of  St. 
Peter,  and  then  to  recommence ;  that  it  might  not 
be  claimed  as  a  right.— Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  214. 
Mr.  Hume  has  noticed  this  provision,  as  *'  showing 
an  accuracy  beyond  what  was  to  be  expected  in 
those  rude  times."  In  this  epithet  we  see  the 
foundation  of  his  mistakes.  The  age  of  Richard 
II.  might  perhaps  be  called  rude  in  some  respects. 
But  assuredly,  m  prudent  and  circumspect  percep- 
tion of  conscNijuences,  and  an  accurate  use  of  Ian 
guage,  there  could  be  ^o  reason  why  it  should  Iw 
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English  jurisprudeiMe,  which  certainly 
in  some  measure  disqualified  him  from 
writing  our  history,  did  not  a  little  con- 
tribute ;  misrepresentations  frequently 
occurring  in  his  work,  which  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  the  law  of  the  land 
would  have  prevented. 

It  is  an  honourable  circumstance  to 
inatanoM  of  England,  that  the  history  of  no 
uiefai  con-  Other  countiT  presents  so  few 
dnmnauoa  instances  of  illegal  condem- 
nations upon  political  charges. 
The  judicial  torture  was  hardly  known, 
and  never  recognised  by  law.*  The 
sentence  in  capital  crimes,  fixed  un- 
alterably by  custom,  allowed  nothing  to 
vindictiveness  and  indignation.  There 
hardly  occurs  an  example  of  any  one 
being  notoriously  put  to  death  without 
form  of  trial,  except  in  moments  of  fla- 
grant civil  war.  If  the  right  of  juries 
were  sometimes  evaded  by  irregular  ju- 
risdictions, they  were  at  least  held  sacred 
by  the  courts  of  law ;  and  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  civil  liberty,  na  one 
ever  questioned  the  primary  right  of 
every  freeman,  handed  down  from  his 
Saxon  forefathers,  to  the  trial  by  his 
peers.  A  just  regard  for  public  safety 
prescribes  the  necessity  of  severe  penal- 
ties against  rebellion  and  conspiracy; 
but  the  interpretation  of  these  offences, 
when  intrusted  to  sovereigns  and  their 
counsellors,  has  been  the  most  tremen- 
dous instrument  of  despotic  power.  In 
rude  ages,  even  though  a  general  spirit 
of  poUtical  liberty  may  prevail,  the  legal 
character  of  treason  will  commonly  be 
undefined ;  nor  is  it  the  disposition  of 
lawyers  to  ^ve  greater  accuracy  to  this 
part  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  The  na- 
ture of  treason  appears  to  have  been 
subject  to  much  uncertainty  in  England 
before  the  statute  of  Edward  III.    If 


deemed  inferior  to  our  o*vn.  If  Mr.  Hume  had 
ever  deigned  to  glance  at  the  legal  decisions  re- 
ported in  the  Year-books  of  those  times,  he  would 
have  been  surprised,  not  only  at  the  utmost  accu- 
racjf,  but  at  a  subtle  refinement  in  verbal  logic, 
which  none  of  his  own  ihetaphjrsical  treatises 
could  surpass. 

*  During  the  famous  orocesa  against  the  knights 
templars  in  the  reign  or  Edward  11.,  the  Archbish- 
op of  York,  having  taken  the  examination  of  cer- 
tain templars  in  his  province,  felt  some  doubts, 
which  he  propounded  to  several  monasteries  and 
-Uvines.  Most  of  these  relate  to  the  main  subject. 
But  one  question,  fitter  indeed  for  lawyers  than 
heologians,  was,  whereas  many  would  not  confess 
without  torture,  whether  he  might  make  use  of 
4us  means,  licet  hoc  in  regno  AngUa  nunqttam  visum 
/writ  vel  audiium  ?  Et  si  torquendi  sunt,  utrum 
/er  clericos  vel  laicos?  Et  dato.  quod  twllu*  im- 
mmd  tortor  inveniri  valeat  in  Anglii,  Utmm  pro  tor- 
gribus  mittendum  sit  ad  partes  transmannas  ?— 
Walt  Hemingford,  p.  256. 


that  memorable  law  did  not  give  all  pos- 
sible precision  to  the  offence,  which  we 
must  certainly  allow,  it  prevented  at 
least  those  stretches  of  vindictive  tyran- 
ny which  disgrace  the  annals  of  other 
countries.   The  praise,  however,  must  be 
understood  as  comparative.    Some  cases 
of  harsh,  if  not  illegal  convictions,  could 
hardly  fail  to  occur,  in  times  of  violence 
and  during  chan|;es  of  the  reigning  family. 
Perhaps  the  circumstances  have  now 
and  then  been  aggravated  by  historians. 
Nothing  could  be  more  illegal  than  the 
conviction  of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  and 
Lord  Scrop,  in  1415,  if  it  be  true,  accord- 
ing to  Carte  and  Hume,  that  they  were 
not  heard  in  their  defence.    But  whether 
this  is  to  be  absolutely  inferred  from  the 
record,*   is  perhaps  open  to  question. 
There  seems  at  least  to  have  been  no 
sufficient  motive  for  such  an  irregularity; 
their  participation  in  a  treasonable  con- 
spiracy being  manifest  from  their  own 
confession.      The   proceedings  against 
Sir  John  Mortimer  in  the  2d  of  Henry 
Vl.f  are  called  by  Hume  highly  irregular 
and  illegal.   They  were,  however,  by  act 
of  attainder,  which  carmot  well  be  styled 
illegal.   Nor  are  they  to  be  considered  SI 
severe.    Mortimer  had   broken  out  of 
the  Tower,  where  he  was  confined  on  a 
charge  of  treason.     This  was  a  capital 
felony  at  common  law  ;  and  the  chief  ir- 
regularity seems  to  have  consisted  in 
having  recourse  to  parliament  in  order  to 
attaint  him  of  treason,  when  he  had  al- 
ready forfeited  his  life  by  another  crime. 
1  would  not  willingly  attribute  to  the 
prevalence    of  tory    dispositions  what 
may  be  explained  otherwise,  the  prog- 
ress which  Mr.  Hume's  historical  theory 
as  to  our  constitution  has  been  gradually 
making  since  its  publication.    The  tide 
of  opinion,  which,  since  the  Revolatioo, 
and  indeed  since  the  reign  of  James  I., 
had  been  flowing  so  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  antiquity  of  our  liberties,  now  seems, 
among   the  higher  and    more    literary 
classes,  to  set  pretty  decidedly  the  other 
way.    Though  we  may  still  sometimes 
hear  a  demagogue  chattering  about  the 
wittenagemot,  it  is  far  more  usual  to  find 
sensible  and  liberal  men  who  look  oa 
Magna  Charta  itself  as  the  result  of  an 
uninteresting  squabble  between  the  kmf 
and  his  barons.    Acts  of  force  and  ifi- 
justice,  which  strike  the  cursory  inquirer, 
especially  if  he  derives  his  knowledge 
from  modem  compilations   more  tbaa 
the  average  tenour  of  events,  are  selected 
and  displayed  as  fair  samples  of  the  law 
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and  of  its  administration.  We  are  de- 
ceived by  the  comparatively  perfect 
state  of  our  present  liberties,  and  forget 
that  our  superior  security  is  far  less  ow- 
ing to  positive  law  than  to  the  control 
which  IS  exercised  over  government  by 
public  opinion  through  the  general  use  of 
printing,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  liberal 
principles  in  policy  through  the  same 
means.  Thus,  disgusted  at  a  contrast 
which  it  was  hardly  candid  to  institute, 
we  turn  away  from  the  records  that  at- 
test the  real,  though  imperfect,  freedom 
of  our  ancestors  ;  and  are  willing  to  be 

Eersuaded  that  the  whole  scheme  of  Eng- 
sh  polity,  till  the  commons  took  on 
themselves  to  assert  their  natural  rights 
against  James  I.,  was  at  best  but  a  mock- 
ery of  popular  privileges,  hardly  recog- 
nised in  theory,  and  never  regarded  in 
effect. 

This  system,  when  stripped  of  those 
slavish  inferences  that  Brady  and  Carte 
attempted  to  build  upon  it,  admits  per- 
haps of  no  essential  objection  but  its 
want  of  historical  truth.  God  forbid  that 
our  rights  to  just  and  free  government 
should  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  antiquaries ! 
Yet  it  is  a  generous  pride  that  inter- 
twines the  consciousness  of  hereditary 
freedom  with  the  memory  of  our  ances- 
tors; and  no  trifling  argument  against 
those  who  seem  indifferent  in  its  cause, 
that  the  character  of  the  bravest  and 
most  virtuous  among  nations  has  not  de- 
pended upon  the  accidents  of  race  or 
climate,  but  been  gradually  wrought  by 
the  plastic  influence  of  civil  rights, 
transmitted  as  a  prescriptive  inheritance 
through  a  long  course  of  generations. 

By  what  means  the  English  acquired 
CtaMs  lend-  *"^  preserved  this  pohlical  lib- 
iBgtoform  eny,  which,  even  in  the  fif- 
tte  cooMitu-  teenth  centurjr,  was  the  admi- 
ration of  judicious  foreigners,* 
is  a  very  rational  and  interesting  inquiry. 
Their  own  serious  and  steady  attachment 
to  the  laws  must  always  be  reckoned 
among  the  principal  causes  of  this  bles- 
sing. The  civil  equality  of  all  freemen 
below  the  rank  of  peerage,  and  the  sub- 
jection of  peers  themselves  to  the  impar- 
tial arm  of  justice,  and  to  a  just  share  in 
contribution  to  public  burdens,  advan- 
tages unknown  to  other  countries,  tended 
to  identify  the  interests  and  to  assimilate 
the  feelings  of  the  aristocracy  with  those 
of  the  people ;  classes  whose  dissension 
and  jealousy  have  been  in  many  instances 

*  Philip  de  ComiiMS  takes  seTeral  opportunities 
of  tesii/yiDg  his  esteem  for  the  English  govem- 
— "—»*     See  particnlsrljr  I  iv.,  c.  I,  sjid  I.  ▼.,  c. 


the  surest  hope  of  sovereigns  aiming  at 
arbitrary  power.  This  freedom  from  the 
oppressive  superiority  of  a  privileged  or- 
der was  pecuUar  to  England.  In  many 
kingdoms  the  royal  prerogative  was  at 
least  equally  limited  The  statutes  of 
Aragon  are  more  full  of  remedial  provis- 
ions. The  rigb  of  opposing  a  tyranni 
cal  government  by  arms  was  more  fre- 
quently asserted  in  Castile.  But  d«- 
where  else  did  the  people  possess  dj 
law,  and  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  in  ef- 
fect, so  much  security  for  their  personal 
freedom  and  property.  Accordingly,  the 
middling  ranks  flourished  remaiicably, 
not  only  in  commercial  towns,  but  among 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  **  There  is 
scarce  a  small  village,*'  says  Sir  J.  For- 
tescue,  "  in  which  you  may  not  find  a 
knight,  an  esquire,  or  some  substantial 
householder  (paterfamilias),  commonly 
called  a  franklevn,*  possessed  of  consid- 
erable estate;  besides  others  who  are 
called  freeholders,  and  many  yeomen  of 
estates  sufficient  to  make  a  substantial 
jury."  I  would,  however,  point  out 
more  particularly  two  causes  which  had 
a  very  leading  efficacy  in  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  our  constitution ;  first,  the 
schen^es  of  continental  ambition  in  which 
our  government  was  long  engaged ;  sec- 
ondly, the  manner  in  which  feudal  prin- 
ciples of  insubordination  and  resistance 
were  modified  by  the  prerogatives  of  the 
early  Norman  kinffs. 

1.  At  the  epoch  when  William  the 
Conqueror  ascended  the  throne,  hardly 
any  other  power  was  possessed  by  the 
King  of  France  than  what  he  inherited 
from  the  great  fiefs  of  the  Capetian  fam- 
ily. War  with  such  a  potentate  was  not 
exceedingly  to  be  dreaded,  and  William, 
besides  his  immense  revenue,  could  em- 
ploy the  feudal  services  of  his  vassals, 
which  were  extended  by  him  to  conti- 
nental expeditions.  These  circumstan- 
ces were  not  essentially  changed  till 
after  the  loss  of  Normandy ;  for  the  ac- 
quisitions of  Henry  II.  kept  him  fully  on 
an  equality  with  the  French  crown,  and 
the  dilapidation  which  had  taken  place  in 

•  By  a  fraiikleyn  in  this  pisce  we  are  to  under 
stand  what  we  call  a  country  squire,  hke  the 
frankleyn  of  Chaucer;  for  the  word  esquiie  in 
Fortescue*s  time  was  only  used  in  its  limited 
sense,  for  the  sons  of  peers  snd  kn'ghts,  or  such  as 
had  obtained  the  title  by  creatiur  or  some  other 
legsl  means. 

The  mentirn  of  Chaacer  leads  me  to  add,  that 
the  prologue  to  his  Canterbury  TaU^s  is  of  itself  a 
continual  testimony  to  the  plenteou8  and  comfort- 
able situation  of  the  middle  ranks  in  England,  as 
well  as  to  that  fearless  independence  and  frequent 
originality  of  character  among  them,  which  liberty 
and  competence  have  conspired  to  produce 
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the  royal  demesnes  was  compensated 
by  several  arbitrary  resources  that  filled 
the  exchequer  of  these  monarchs.  But 
in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.,  the 
position  of  England,  or  rather  of  its  sov- 
ereign, with  respect  to  France,  under- 
went a  very  disadvantageous  change. 
The  loss  of  Normandy  severed  the  con- 
nexion between  the  English  nobility  and 
She  continent ;  they  ha<i  no  longer  es- 
Uites  to  defend,  and  took  not  sufficient 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  Guienne  to 
fight  for  that  province  at  their  own  cost. 
Their  feudal  service  was  now  commuted 
for  an  escuage,  which  fell  very  short  of 
the  expenses  incurred  in  a  protracted 
campaign.  Tallages  of  royal  towns  and 
demesne  lands,  extortion  of  money  from 
the  Jews,  every  feudal  abuse  and  oppres- 
sion were  tried  in  vain  to  replenish  the 
treasury,  which  the  defence  of  Eleanor's 
inheritance  against  the  increased  energy 
of  France  was  constantly  exhausting. 
Even  in  the  most  arbitrary  reigns,  a  gen- 
eral tax  upon  landholders,  in  any  cases 
but  those  prescribed  by  the  feudal  law, 
had  not  been  ventured ;  and  the  standing 
bulwark  of  Magna  Charta,  as  well  as  the 
feebleness  and  unpopularity  of  Henry  III., 
made  it  more  dangerous  to  violate  an 
established  principle.  Subsidies  were 
therefore  constantly  required;  but  for 
these  it  was  necessary  for  the  king  to 
meet  parliament,  to  hear  their  com- 
plaints, and,  if  he  could  not  elude,  to  ac- 
quiesce in  their  petitions.  These  neces- 
sities came  still  more  urgently  upon  Ed- 
ward I.,  whose  ambitious  spirit  could  not 
patiently  endure  the  encroachments  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  a  rival  not  less  ambitious, 
but  certainly  less  distinguished  by  per- 
sonal prowess  than  himself.  What  ad- 
vantage the  friends  of  liberty  reaped 
fVom  this  ardour  for  continental  warfare, 
is  strongly  seen  in  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  Confirmation  of  the  Char- 
ters. 

But  after  this  statute  had  rendered  all 
tallages  without  consent  of  parliament 
illegal,  though  it  did  not  for  some  time 
prevent  their  being  occasionally  imposed. 
It  was  still  more  difficult  to  carry  on  a 
war  with  France  or  Scotland,  to  keep  on 
foot  naval  armaments,  or  even  to  pre- 
serve the  courtly  magnificence  which 
that  age  of  chivalry  affected,  without 
perpetual  recurrence  to  the  house  of 
commons.  Edward  III.  very  little  con- 
sulted the  interests  of  his  prerogative 
when  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
seize  the  phantom  of  a  crown  in  France. 
It  compelled  him  to  assemble  parliament 
almost  annually,  and  often  to  hold  more 


than  one  session  within  the  year.— Hew 
the  representatives  of  England  learned 
the  habit  of  remonstrance  and  condition- 
al supply;  and  though,  in  the  meridian 
of  Edward's  age  and  vigour,  they  often 
failed  of  immediate  redress,  yet  they 
gradually  swelled  the  statute-roll  with 
provisions  to  secure  their  country*8  free 
dom ;  and   acquiring  self-confidence  by 
mutual  intercourse,  and  sense  of  the  pnt)« 
lie  opinion,  they  became  able,  before  the 
end  of  Edward's  reign,  and  still  more  in 
that  of  his  grandson,  to  control,  prevent, 
and  punish  the  abuses  of  administration. 
Of  all  these  proud  and  sovereign  privi- 
leges,  the  right  of  refusing  supply  was 
the  keystone.    But  for  the  long  wars  in 
which  our  kings  were  involved,  at  first 
by  their  possession  of  Guienne,  and  after- 
ward by  their  pretensions  upon  the  crown 
of  France,    it   would  have  been  easy 
to  suppress  remonstrances  by  avoiding 
to  assemble  parliament.     For  it  most  be 
confessed,  that  an  authority  was  given  to 
the  king's  proclamations,  and  to  ordinan- 
ces of  the  council,  which  differed  but 
little  from  legislative  power,  and  wonM 
very  soon  have  been  interpreted  by  com- 
plaisant courts  of  justice  to  give  them 
the  full  extent  of  statutes. 

It  is  common  indeed  to  assert,  that  the 
liberties  of  England  were  bought  wiA 
the  blood  of  our  forefathers.  This  is  a 
very  magnanimous  boast;  and  in  some 
degree  is  consonant  enough  to  the  tnitfc. 
But  it  is  far  more  generally  accurate  to 
say,  that  they  were  purchased  by  money. 
A  great  proportion  of  our  best  laws,  in- 
cluding Mag^a  Charta  itself,  as  it  now 
stands  confirmed  by  Henry  III.,  were, in 
the  most  literal  sense,  obtained  by  a  pe- 
cuniary bargain  with  the  crown.  I« 
many  parliaments  of  Edward  111.  and 
Richard  II.  this  sale  of  redress  is  chaf- 
fered for  as  distinctly,  and  with  as  little 
apparent  sense  of  disgrace,  as  the  moat 
legitimate  business  between  two  rnc^ 
chants  would  be  transacted.  So  little 
was  there  of  voluntary  benevolence  in 
what  the  loyal  courtesy  of  our  constitn- 
tion  styles  concessions  from  the  throne; 
and  so  little  title  have  these  sovereigns, 
though  we  cannot  refuse  our  admiration 
to  the  generous  virtues  of  Edward  IIL 
and  Henry  V.,  to  claim  the  gfralitude  of 
posterity  as  the  benefactors  of  their 
people ! 

2.  The  relation  established  between  t 
lord  and  his  vassal,  by  the  feudal  teniire« 
far  from  containing  principles  of  117 
servile  and  implicit  obedience,  permitMl 
the  compact  to  be  dissolved  in  case  of  He 
violation  by  either  party.    This  ez   ^ 
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ed  aa  much  to  the  sovereign  as  to  inferi- 
or lords ,  the  authority  of  the  former  in 
Prance,  where   the  system  most  flour- 
ished, being  for  several  ages  rather  feu- 
dal than  political.    If  a  vassal  was  ag- 
grieved, and  if  justice  was  denied  him,  he 
sent  a  defiance,  that  is,  a  renunciation  of 
fealiy  to  the  king,  and  was   entitled  to 
euforce    redress   at   the    point  of    his 
sword.    It  then  became  a  contest  of 
strength  as  between  two  independent  po- 
tentates, and  was  terminated  by  treaty, 
advantageous  or  otherwise,  according  to 
the    fortune    of  war.     This    privilege, 
suited  enough  to  the  situation  of  France, 
the  great  peers  of  which  did  not  origi- 
nally intend  to  admit  more  than  a  nomi- 
nal supremacy  in  the  house  of  Capet, 
was  evidently  less  compatible  with  the 
regolar    monarchy   of   Elngland.      The 
stem  natures  of  WiUiara  the  Conqueror 
and  his  successors  kept  in  control  the 
mutinous  spirit  of  their  nobles,  and  reap- 
ed the  profit  of  feudal  tenures,  without 
submitting  to  their  reciprocal  obligations. 
They  counteracted,  if  I  may  so  say,  the 
centrifugal  force  of  that  system  by  the 
application  of   a   stronger   power;   by 
preserving  order,  administenng  justice, 
checking  the  growth  of  baronial  influ- 
ence and  riches,  with  habitual  activity, 
vigilance,  and  severity.    Still,  however, 
thire  remained  the  original    principle, 
»hat  allegiance  depended  conditionally 
upon  good  treatment,  and  that  an  appeal 
might  be  lawfully  made  to  arms  against 
in   oppressive    government.    Nor  was 
this,  we  may  be  sure,  left  for  extreme 
necessity,  or  thought  to  require  a  long 
enduring  forbearance.    In  modem  times, 
%  king  compelled  by  his  subjects^  swords 
iO  abandon  any  pretension  would  he  sup- 
posed to  have  ceased  to  reign ;  and  the 
express  recognition  of  such  a  right  as 
that  of  insurrection   has    been   justly 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  majesty  of 
Jaw.     But  ruder  ages  had  ruder  senti- 
ments.   Force  was  necessary  to  repel 
force;  and  men  accustomed  to  see  the 
king^s  authority  defied  by  private  riot 
were  not  much  shocked  when  it  was  re- 
sisted in  defence  of  public  freedom. 

The  Great  Charter  of  John  was  secured 
by  the  election  of  twenty-five  barons,  as 
conservators  of  the  compact.  If  the  king, 
or  the  justiciary  in  his  absence,  should 
transgress  anjr  article,  any  four  might  de- 
mand reparation,  and  on  denial  carry 
their  complaint  to  the  rest  of  their  body. 
**  And  those  barons,  with  all  the  com- 
moos  of  the  land,  shall  distrain  and  an- 
noy us  by  every  means  in  their  power ; 
is,  by  seizing  our  castles,  lands,  and 


possessions,  and  every  other  mode,  til! 
the  wrong  shall  be  repaired  to  their  sat- 
isfaction; saving  our  person,  and  our 
queen  and  children.  And  when  it  shall 
be  repaired  they  shall  obey  us  as  be- 
fore."* It  is  amusing  to  see  the  com- 
mon law  of  distress  introduced  upon  this 
gigantic  scale ;  and  the  capture  of  the 
king^s  castles  treated  as  analogous  to  im- 
pounding a  neighbour's  horse  for  brc  ak- 
mg  fences. 

A  very  curious  illustration  of  this  feu- 
dal principle  is  found  in  the  conduct  of 
William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  one  of  the 
greatest  names  in  our  ancient  history, 
towards  Henry  III.  The  king  had  defied 
him,  which  was  tantamount  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war ;  alleging  that  he  had  made 
an  inroad  upon  the  royal  domains.  Pem- 
broke maintained  that  he  was  not  the  ag- 
gressor, that  the  king  had  denied  him 
justice,  and  been  the  first  to  invade  his 
territory ;  on  which  account  he  had 
thought  himself  absolved  from  his  hom- 
age, and  at  liberty  to  use  force  against 
the  malignity  of  the  royal  advisers. 
"  Nor  would  it  be  for  the  king's  honour," 
the  earl  adds,  "  that  I  should  submit  to 
his  will  against  reason,  whereby  I  should 
rather  do  wrong  to  him  and  to  that  jus- 
tice which  he  is  bound  to  administer  to- 
wards his  people :  and  I  should  give  an 
ill  example  to  all  men  in  deserting  justice 
and  right  in  compliance  with  his  mistaken 
will.  For  this  would  show  that  I  loved 
my  worldly  wealth  better  than  justice." 
These  words,  with  whatever  dignity  ex- 
pressed, it  may  be  objected,  prove  only 
the  disposition  of  an  angry  and  revolted 
earl.  But  even  Henry  fully  admitted  the 
right  of  taking  arms  against  himself,  if 
he  had  meditated  his  vassal's  destruction, 
and  disputed  only  the  application  of  this 
maxim  to  the  Eari  of  Pembroke.! 

These  feudal  notions,  which  placed  the 
moral  obligation  of  allegiance  very  low, 
acting  under  a  weighty  pressure  from  the 
real  strength  of  the  crown,  were  favour- 
able to  constitutional  liberty.  The  great 
vassals  of  France  and  Germany  aimed  at 
living  independently  on  their  fiefs,  with 
no  further  concern  for  the  rest  than  as 
useful  sdlies  having  a  common  mterest 
against  the  crown.  But  in  England,  as 
there  was  no  prospect  of  throwmg  off 
subjection,  the  barons  endeavoured  only 
to  hghten  its  burden,  fixing  limits  to  pre- 
rogative by  law,  and  securing  their  ob- 
servation by  parliamentary  remonstran- 
ces or  by  dint  of  arms.    Hence,  as  ail 


*  Brady's  Hist,  toI.  i..  Appendix,  p. 
t  MsU.  Paris,  p.  330.    LytUaton's  H 
ry  II.,  voL  it.,  p.  41. 
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rebellions  in  England  were  directed  only 
to  coerce  the  government,  or,  at  the  ut- 
most, to  change  the  succession  of  the 
crown,  without  the  smallest  tendency  to 
separation,  they  did  not  impair  the  na- 
tional strength,  nor  destroy  the  charac- 
ter of  the  constitution.  In  all  these  con- 
tentions, it  is  remarkable  that  the  people 
and  clergy  sided  with  the  nobles  against 
the  throne.  No  individuals  are  so  pop- 
ular with  the  monkish  annalists,  who 
speak  the  language  of  the  populace,  as 
Simon,  earl  of  Leicester,  Thomas,  earl 
of  Lancaster,  and  Thomas,  duke  of 
Glocester,  all  turbulent  opposers  of  the 
royal  authority,  and  probably  little  de- 
serving of  their  panegyrics.  Very  few 
English  historians  of  the  middle  ages  are 
advocates  of  prerogative.  This  may  be 
ascribed  both  to  the  equality  of  our  laws, 
and  to  the  interest  which  the  aristocracy 
found  in  courting  popular  favour  when 
committed  against  so  formidable  an  ad- 
versary as  the  king.  And  even  now, 
when  the  stream  that  once  was  hurried 
along  gullies,  and  dashed  down  precipices, 
hardly  betrays,  upon  its  broad  and  tran- 
quil Dosom,  the  motion  that  actuates  it, 
it  must  still  be  accounted  a  singular  hap- 
piness of  our  constitution,  that  all  ranks 
graduating  harmoniously  into  one  anoth- 
er, the  interests  of  peers  and  common- 
ers are  radically  interwoven ;  each  in  a 
certain  sense  distinguishable,  but  not  bal- 
anced like  opposite  weights,  not  separa- 
ted like  discordant  fluids,  not  to  be  se- 
cured by  insolence  or  jealousy,  but  by 
mutual  adherence  and  reciprocal  influ- 
ences. 

From  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  the  feudal 
Influence  System  and  all  the  feelings  con- 
whichihe  nectcd  with  it  declined  very  rap- 
JSnrire  '^ly.  •  But  what  the  nobility  lost 
g«Te  the  in  the  number  of  their  military 
aobUity.  tenants  was  in  some  degree  com- 
pensated by  the  state  of  manners.  The 
nigher  class  of  them,  who  took  the  chief 
share  in  public  aflfairs,  were  exceedingly 
opulent;  and  their  mode  of  life  gave 
wealth  an  incredibly  greater  efficacy  than 
it  possesses  at  present.  Gentlemen  of 
large  estates  and  g^ood  families,  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  these  great  peers, 
who  bore  offices,  which  we  should  call 
menial,  in  their  households,  and  sent 
their  children  thither  for  education,  were 
of  course  ready  to  follow  their  banner  in 
rising,  without  much  inquiry  into  the 
cause.  Still  less  would  the  vast  body  of 
tenants,  and  their  retainers,  who  were 
fed  at  the  castle  in  time  of  peace,  refuse 
to  carr^  their  pikes  and  staves  into  the 
field  of  battle.    Many  devices  were  used  | 


to  preserve  this  aristocratic  influence, 
which  riches  and  ancestry  of  themselvei 
rendered  so  formidable.  Such  was  the 
maintenance  of  suits,  or  confedeiaciei 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  each  olhert 
claims  in  litigation,  which  was  the  sid>- 
ject  of  frequent  complaints  in  parliament, 
and  gave  rise  to  several  prohibitory  stat- 
utes. By  help  of  such  confederaciM 
parties  were  enabled  to  make  violent  en- 
tries upon  the  lands  they  claimed,  which 
the  law  itself  could  hardly  be  said  to  dis- 
courajge.*  Even  proceedings  in  courts 
of  justice  were  often  liable  to  intimida- 
tion and  influence.!  A  practice  much 
allied  to  confederacies  of  maintenance, 
though  ostensibly  more  harmless,  wu 
that  of  giving  liveries  to  all  retainers  of 
a  noble  family ;  but  it  had  an  obvious 
tendency  to  preserve  that  spirit  of  fac- 
tious attachments  and  animosities,  which 
it  is  the  general  policy  of  a  v^se  govern- 
ment to  dissipate.  From  the  first  year 
of  Richard  II.  we  find  continual  mentioa 
of  this'  custom,  with  many  legal  provis- 
ions against  it,  but  it  was  never  abol- 
ished till  the  reign  of  Henry  VlLt 


*  If  a  man  was  disseized  of  his  land,  he  mifhl 
enter  upon  the  disseisor  and  reinstate  bioMelf  wi» 
out  course  of  law.  In  what  case  this  right  of  Ci* 
try  was  taken  away,  or  tolledy  as  it  was  exprene^ 
by  the  death  or  alienation  of  the  disseisor,  wtn^ 
ject  extensive  enough  to  occupy  two  chapten  d 
Lyttleton.  What  pertains  to  our  inquiry  is,  thatkv 
an  entry,  in  the  old  law  books,  we  must  ODdsnIfli 
an  actual  repossession  of  the  disseisee,  not  s  Mit 
in  ejectment,  as  it  is  now  interpreted,  but  which ii 
a  comparatively  modem  proceeding.  The  fint 
remedy,  says  Britton,  of  the  disseisee  is  to  consdi 
body  of  bis  friends  (recoiller  amys  et  forceX  ud 
without  delay  to  cast  out  the  disseisors,  or  at  Icait 
to  maintain  himself  in  possession  along  with  thai, 
c.  44.  This  entry  ousht  indeed,  by  5  Rich.  Hi 
Stat,  i.,  c.  8,  to  be  made  peaceably  ;  and  the  jo*- 
tices  might  assemble  the  posse  comitatos,  to  bb* 
prison  persons  entering  on  lands  by  vioi6iics(lS 
Ric.  II.,  c  2),  but  these  laws  imply  the  facta  tfaH 
made  them  necessary. 

t  No  lord  or  other  person,  by  20  Ric.  IImC.^ 
was  permitted  to  sit  on  the  bench  with  the  justicn 
of  assize.  Trials  were  sometimes  overawed  hf 
armed  parties,  who  eiKieavoured  to  prevent  thev 
adversaries  from  appearing. — Paston  Letters,  vol 
iiL,p,U9. 

t,  From  a  passage  in  the  Paston  Letters  (vol  R. 
p.  23),  it  appears  that,  far  from  these  acts  beinf  M 
garded,  it  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  respect  M 
the  king,  when  he  came  into  a  county,  for  tbs  m^ 
blemen  and  gentry  to  meet  him  with  as  many  t(- 
tendants  in  Uvery  as  they  could  muster.  Sir  JoiiB 
Paaton  was  to  prondo  twenty  men  in  their  livwy 
gowns,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  two  hundred. 
This  illustrates  the  well-known  story  of  UflBiy 
VII.  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  shows  the  bbmI 
and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  king  in  that  sflaffi 
which  Hume  has  pretended  to  justinr.  ^  . 

In  the  first  of  Edward  IV.it  ts  Mid  to  the  roll « 
parliament  (voL  v.,  p.  407),  that  "  by  yering  ofhj- 
eries  and  signes,  contrary  to  the  statutes  snd  m 
made  aforetyma,  maintenawnce  of  ^[QanA 
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Tliese  associations  under  powerful 
prermient  c^i^ft  were  Only  incidentally 
aabits  of  beneficial  a^  they  tended  to  with- 
'•P*"*-  stand  the  abuses  of  prerogative. 
In  their  more  usual  course,  they  were 
designed  to  thwart  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  the  kinff*s  government  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws.  All  Europe 
was  a  scene  of  intestine  anarchy  during 
the  middle  ages;  and  though  England 
was  far  less  exposed  to  the  scourge  of 
private  war  than  most  nations  on  the 
continent,  we  should  find,  could  we  re- 
cover the  local  annals  of  every  country, 
.such  an  accumulation  of  petty  rapine  and 
tumult,  as  would  almost  alienate  us  from 
the  liberty  which  served  to  engender  it. 
This  was  the  common  tenour  of  manners, 
sometimes  so  much  ajggravated  as  to  find 
a  place  in  general  history,*  more  often 
attested  by  records,  during  the  Uiree  cen- 
turies that  the  house  of  Plantagenet  sat 
on  the  rhrone.  Disseisin,  or  forcible  dis- 
possession of  freeholds,  makes  one  of 
the  most  considerable  articles  in  our 
law-books.f    Highway  robbery  was  from 

extortions,  robberies,  mardera  been  multiplied  and 
continued  within  this  reame,  to  tbe  gnie  disturb- 
•once  and  inquieiation  of  the  same.'* 

*  Thus,  to  select  one  paasa^  out  of  many; 
Eodem  anno  (1332)  auidam  mahgni,  fiilti  quorun- 
dam  magnatum  praBsiaio,  regis  adolescentiam  sper- 
nentes,  et  regnum  perturbare  intendentes,  in  tan- 
tarn  turbam  creverunt,  nemora  et  saitus  occupaTe- 

.— Walsing. 


luat,  ita  quod  toti  regno  terrori 
ham,  p.  132. 

t  I  am  aware  that  in  many,  probably  a  great 
majority  of  reported  cases,  this  word  was  techni* 
eallv  need,  where  some  unwarranted  conveyance, 
each  as  a  feoffment  by  the  tenant  for  life,  was  held 
to  have  wrought  a  disseisin ;  or  where  the  plain- 
tiff was  allowed,  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  con- 
venient remedy,  to  feign  lumself  disseized,  which 
was  called  disseisin  by  election.  But  several 
proofs  might  be  brought  from  the  parliamentary 
petitions,  and  I  doubt  not,  if  nearly  looked  at,  from 
the  year-books,  that  in  other  cases  there  was  an 
actual  and  violent  expulsion.  And  the  definition 
of  disseism  in  all  the  old  writers,  such  as  Britton 
and  Littleton,  is  obviously  framed  upon  its  primary 
meaning  of  violent  dispoasessioD,  which  the  word 
had  probably  acguired  long  before  the  more  peacea- 
ble disseisins,  ii  I  may  use  the  expression,  became 
the  subject  of  the  remedy  by  assize. 

I  would  speak  with  deference  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
efaiborate  judgment  in  Taylor  dem.  Atkins  v. 
Horde,  1  Burrow,  107,  die. ;  but  some  positions  in 
it  appear  to  me  rather  too  strongly  stated ;  and 
particularly,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  disseisor  as 
tenant  by  the  lord  was  necessary  to  render  the  dis- 
seisin complete;  a  condition  which  I  have  not 
foond  hintwi  in  any  law-book.~See  Butler's  note 
on  Co.  Litt.^  p.  330 ;  where  that  eminent  lawyer 
expresses  similar  doubts  as  to  Lord  Mansfield's 
reasoning;.  It  may  however  be  remarked,  that 
constructive  or  elective  disseisins,  being  of  a  tech- 
nical nature,  were  more  likely  to  produce  cases  in 
he  year-books,  than  those  accompanied  with  ac- 
ta«]  violence,  which  would  commonly  turn  only 
flo  matters  of  feet,  and  be  determined  bj  a  jury. 
£e 


tbe  earliest  times  a  sort  of  national  cnma. 
Capital  punisbments,  tbougb  very  fre* 
quent,  made  little  impression  on  a  bold 
and  licentious  crew,  who  had  at  least  the 
sjrmpathy  of  those  who  had  nothing  to 
lose  on  their  side,  and  flattering  pros- 
pects of  impunity.  We  know  how  long 
the  outlaws  of  Sherwood  lived  in  tradi- 
tion ;  men  who,  like  some  of  their  bet- 
ters, have  been  permitted  to  redeem  by 
a  few  acts  of  generosity  the  just  igiiO- 
miny  of  ei^ensive  crimes.  These,  in- 
deed,  were  the  heroes  of  vulgar  applause ; 
but  when  such  a  judge  as  Sir  John  For- 
tescue  could  exult  that  more  Englishmen 
were  hanged  for  robbery  in  one  year 
than  French  in  seven,  and  that  *Mf  an 
En|[Iishman  be  poor,  and  see  another 
having  riches,  which  may  be  taken  from 
him  by  might,  he  will  not  spare  to  do 
so,"*  It  may  be  perceived  how  thorough- 
ly these  sentiments  had  pervaded  thb 
public  mind. 

Such  robbers,  I  have  said,  had  flatter- 
ing prospects  of  impunity.  Besides  the 
general  want  of  communication,  which 
made  one  who  had  fled  fVom  his  own 
neighbourhood  tolerably  secure,  they  had 
the  advantage  of  extensive  forests  to  fa- 
cilitate their  depredations,  and  prevent 
detection.  When  outlawed,  or  brought 
to  trial,  the  worst  offenders  could  fre- 
quently purchase  charters  of  pardon, 
which  defeated  justice  in  the  moment 
of  her  blow.f    Nor  were  the  nobility 

A  remarkable  instance  of  violent  disseisin 
amounting  in  efiect  to  a  private  war,  ma^  be  found 
in  the  Paston  Letters,  occupying  most  <n  the  fourth 
volume.  One  of  the  Paston  femily,  claiming  a 
right  to  Caister  Castle,  kept  possession  against  tbe 
£^ke  of  Norfolk,  who  brought  a  large  force,  and 
laid  a  regular  siege  to  the  place,  till  it  surrendered 
for  want  of  provisions.  Two  of  the  besiegers  were 
killed.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  legal  measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  or  punish  this  outrage. 

*  Difference  between  an  Absolute  and  Limited 
Monarchy,  p.  99. 

i  The  manner  in  which  these  were  obtained,  in 
spite  of  law,  may  be  noticed  among  the  violent 
courses  of  prerogative.  By  statute  2  E.  III.,  c.  2. 
confirmed  by  10  E.  III.,  c.  2,  the  king's  power  of 
granlinff  pardons  was  taken  away,  except  in  cases  of 
homicide  per  infortunium.  Another  act,  14  E.  lU., 
c.  15,  reciting  that  the  former  laws  in  this  respect* 
have  not  been  kept,  declares  that  all  pardons  con 
trary  to  them  shall  be  holden  as  null.  This,  how- 
ever, was  disregarded  like  the  rest ;  and  the  com 
mons  began  tacitly  to  recede  lirom  them,  and  en 
deavourM  to  compromise  the  question  with  the 
crown.  By  27  E.  ill.,  stat.  1,  c.  2,  without  advert* 
ing  to  the  existing  provisions,  which  may  therefore. 
seem  to  be  repealed  by  implication,  it  is  enacted  that 
in  every  charter  of  pardon,  granted  at  any  one's 
suggestion,  the  suggestor's  name  and  the  groundf 
of  his  suggestion  shall  be  expressed,  that  if  the 
same  be  found  untrue,  it  may  be  disallowed.  And 
in  13  R.  II.,  Stat.  2,  c.  1,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
the  commons  requesting  that  pardons  might  not 
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ashamed  to  patronise  men  guilty  of  eve- 
ry  crime.  Several  prooi^  of  this  occur 
in  the  rolls.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
98d  of  Edward  III.,  the  commons  pray, 
that  '  whereas  it  is  notorious  how  rob- 
bers ana  malefactors  infest  the  country, 
the  king  would  charge  the  great  men  of 
the  land  that  none  such  be  maintained 
by  them,  privily  or  openly,  but  that  they 
lend  assistance  to  arrest  and  take  such 
ill  doers."* 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  meritorious  pitrt 
of  Edward  I/s  government,  that  he  bent 
all  his  power  to  restrain  these  breaches 
of  tranquillity.  One  of  his  salutary  pro- 
visions is  stiU  in  constant  use,  the  statute 
of  coroners.  Another  more  extensive, 
and,  though  partly  obsolete,  the  founda- 
tion of  modern  laws,  is  the  statute  of 
Winton,  which,  reciting  that,  "from  day 
to  day  robberies,  murders,  burnings,  and 
theft  be  more  often  used  than  they  have 
been  heretofore,  and  felons  cannot  be  at- 

be  granted,  as  if  the  snbject  were  wholly  unknown 
to  the  law ;  the  king  protet ting  in  reply  that  he 
will  save  hia  liberty  ma  regality,  aa  his  progenitors 
had  done  before,  but  conceding  some  regulations, 
&r  less  remedial  than  what  were  provided  already 
by  the  27th  of  Edward  II.  Pardons  make  a  pretty 
large  head  in  Brooke's  Abridgment,  and  were  un- 
doubtedly granted  without  scru[)le  by  every  one 
of  our  kings.  A  pardon  obtained  in  a  case  of  pecu- 
liar atrocity  is  the  subject  of  a  specific  remonstrance 
in  23  H.  VI..  Rot.  ParL,  voL  ▼.,  p.  ill. 

♦  Rot  Pari.,  vol.  il,  p.  201.  A  strange  policy, 
for  which  no  rational  cause  can  be  alleged,  kept 
Wales,  and  even  Cheshire,  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.  Nothing  could  be  more  injurious 
to  the  adjacent  countries.  Upon  the  credit  of  their 
immunity  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  courts, 
the  people  of  Cheshire  broke  with  armed  bands  into 
the  neighbouring  counties,  and  perpetrated  all  the 
crimes  m  their  power.— Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  81, 
aoi,  440.  Sut  1  H.  IV.,  c.  18.  As  to  the  Welsh 
frontier,  it  was  constantly  almost  in  a  state  of  war, 
which  a  verv  little  good  sense  and  benevolence  in 
any  of  our  shepherds  would'have  easily  prevented, 
'  by  admitting  the  conquered  people  to  partake  in 
eaual  privileges  with  their  fellow-subjects.  Instead 
of  this,  they  satisfied  themselves  with  a^gravatmg 
the  mischief  by  granting  legal  reprisals  upon 
Welshmen.— Sut.  2  H.  IV.,  c.  16.  Welshmen 
were  absolutely  excluded  from  bearing  office  in 
Wales.  The  English  living  in  the  English  towns 
of  Wales  earnestly  petition,  23  H.  VI.,  Rot  Pari., 
vol.  v.,  p.  104, 154,  toat  this  exclusion  may  be  kept 
in  force.  Complaints  of  the  disorderly  state  of  the 
Welsh  frontier  are  repeated  as  late  as  12Edw.  IV., 
vol.  vi.,  p.  8. 

It  is  curious  that,  so  early  as  15  Rdw.  II.,  a  writ 
was  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel, Justiciary  of 
Wales,  directing  him  to  cause  twenty  four  discreet 
persons  to  be  chosen  from  the  north,  and  as  many 
from  the  south  of  that  principality,  to  serve  in  par- 
liament—Rot Pari.,  vol  i ,  p.  456.  And  we  find 
a  aimilar  writ  in  the  20th  of  the  same  king.— 
Prynne's  Reg.,  4th  part,  p.  60.  Willis  says,  that 
be  has  seen  a  return  to  one  of  these  precepU,  much 
obliUrated,  but  from  which  it  appeara  that  Con- 
way, Beaumans,  and  Carnarvon  returned  mem- 
►•rs.— NoUtia  Parliamenlaria,  voL  i.,  preface,  p.  15. 


tainted  by  the  oath  of  jurors,  vdiich  had 
rather  suffer  robberies  on  strangers  tr 
pass  without  punishment,  than  indite  the 
offenders,  of  whon\  great  part  be  people 
of  the  same  country,  or  at  least,  if  the 
offenders  be  of  another  country,  the  re- 
ceivers be  of  places  near,"  enacts  that 
hue  and  cry  shall  be  made  upon  the  com- 
mission of  a  robbery,  and  that  the  hua 
dred  shall  remain  answerable  for  the 
damage  unless  the  felons  be  brought  to 
justice.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this 
provision,  that  the  ancient  law  of  frank- 
pledge, though  retained  longer  in  fonn, 
had  lost  its  efficiency.  By  the  same  act, 
no  stranger  or  suspicious  person  was  to 
lodge  even  in  the  suburbs  of  towns ;  the 
gates  were  to  be  kept  locked  from  sunset 
to  sunrising ;  every  host  to  be  answera- 
ble for  his  guest;  the  highways  to  be 
cleared  of  trees  and  underwood  for  two 
hundred  feet  on  each  side;  and  every 
man  to  keep  arms,  according  to  his  sub- 
stance, in  readiness  to  follow  the  sheriff 
on  hue  and  cry  raised  ailer  felons.* 
The  last  provision  indicates  that  the  rob- 
bers plundered  the  country  in  formidable 
bands.  One  of  these,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  Edward's  reign,  burnt  the  town 
of  Boston  during  a  fair,  and  obtained  a 
vast  booty,  though  their  leader  had  Uie 
ill  fortune  not  to  escape  the  gallows.. 

The  preservation  of  order  throughout 
the  country  was  originally  intrusted,  not 
only  to  the  sheriff,  coroner,  and  consta- 
bles, but  to  certain  magistrates,  called 
conservators  of  the  peace.  These,  in 
conformity  to  the  democratic  character 
of  our  Saxon  government,  were  elected 
by  the  freeholders  in  their  county-courtf 
But  Edward  I.  issued  commissions  to 
carry  into  effect  the  statute  of  Winton; 
and  from  the  beginning  of  Edward  Ill.'^t 
reign,  the  appointment  of  conservatois 
was  vested  in  the  crown,  their  authority 
gradually  enlarged  by  a  series  of  stat* 
utes,  and  their  title  changed  to  that  oi 
justices.  They  were  empowered  to  im- 
prison and  punish  all  rioters  and  other  of- 
fenders, and  such  as  they  should  find  by 
endictment,  or  suspicion,  to  be  reputed 
thieves  or  vagabonds ;  and  to  take  sure- 
ties for  good  behaviour  from  persons  oi 
evil  fame.J    Such  a  jurisdiction  was  bftrd- 

*  The  statute  of  Winton  was  confirmed,  a«l 
proclaimed  afresh  by  the  sherifl^,  7  R.  11^  c.  d.  a^ 
ter  sn  era  of  great  disorder, 
t  Blackstone,  vol.  i.,  c.  9.  Carte,  vol.  ii.,  n.  9001 
1 1  E.  III.,  Stat,  ii.,  c.  16;  4  R.  III.,  c  S ;  34  & 
III.,  c.  1 ;  7  R.  II.,  c.  5.  The  institotion  emdtmi  m 
good  deal  of  ill-will,  even  before  these  strooff  acti 
were  passed.  Manv  petitions  of  the  comioone  Ii 
the  28th  E.  III.,  and  other  years,  complain  oi  iL— 
Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  ii. 
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ly  more  arbitrar)  ihuiy  in  a  free  and  civ- 
ilized age,  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  vest 
in  magistrates ;  but  it  was  ill  endured  by 
a  people  who  placed  their  notions  of 
liberty  in  personal  exemption  from  re- 
Btraint,  rather  than  any  political  theory. 
An  act  having  been  passed  (2  R.  II.,  st.  2, 
c.  6)  in  consequence  of  unusual  riots  and 
outrages,  enabling  magistrates  to  commit 
the  ringleaders  of  tumultuary  assemblies 
without  waiting  for  legal  process  till  the 
next  arrival  of  justices  of  jail  delivery, 
the  commons  petitioned  the  next  year 
against  this  '*  horrible  grievous  ordi- 
nance," by  which  "  every  freeman  in  the 
kingdom  would  be  in  bondage  to  these 
justices,"  contrary  to  the  great  charter 
and  to  many  statutes,  which  forbid  any 
man  to  be  taken  without  due  course  of 
law.*  So  sensitive  was  their  jealousy 
of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  that  they  pre- 
ferred enduring  riot  and  robbery  to  chas- 
tising them  by  any  means  that  might  af- 
ford a  precedent  to  oppression,  or  weak- 
en men's  reverence  for  Magna  Charta. 

There  are  two  subjects  remaining,  to 
which  this  retrospect  of  the  state  of  man- 
ners naturally  leads  us,  and  which  I 
would  not  pass  unnoticed,  though  not 
perhaps  absolutely  essential  to  a  consti- 
tutional history ;  because  they  tend  in  a 
very  material  degree  to  illustrate  the 
progress  of  society,  with  which  civil  lib- 
erty and  regular  government  are  closely 
connected.  These  are,  first,  the  servi- 
tude or  villanage  of  the  peasantry,  and 
their  gradual  emancipation  from  that 
condition ;  and,  second^,  the  continual 
increase  of  commercial  mtercourse  with 
foreign  countries.  But  as  the  latter  topic 
will  fall  more  conveniently  into  the  next 
l>art  of  this  work,  I  shall  postpone  its 
consideration  for  the  present. 

In  a  former  passage  I  have  remarked 
vuianace  of  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceoris,  that 
tbe  pea«-  neither  their  situation  nor  that 
iSf  nature  ®^  ^^^^^  descendants  for  the  eai> 
ADd  f raduai  lier  reigns  after  the  conquest 
•*'»"<^'**>^  appears  to  have  been  mere  ser- 
vitude. But  from  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
88  we  learn  from  Glanvil,  the  villein  so 
called  was  absolutely  dependant  upon  his 
lord^s  will,  compelled  to  unlimited  servi- 
ces, and  destitute  of  property,  not  only 
in  the  land  he  held  for  his  maintenance, 
but  in  his  own  acquisitions.!    If  a  villein 

*  Rot.  ParL,  vol.  iil,  p.  65.  It  may  be  observed 
ihMX  this  act,  2  E.  IL,  c  10,  was  not  founded  on  a 
petition,  but  on  the  king's  answer;  so  that  the 
cojumoQS  were  not  real  parties  to  it,  and  according- 
ly call  it  an  ordinance  in  their  present  petition. 
This  naturally  increased  their  animosity  in  ti  eating 
it  as  an  infringement  of  the  sc^  feet's  right. 

♦  Glanvil,  i.  v.,  c.  5.  | 
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purchased  or  inherited  land,  the  lord 
mighi  seize  it ;  if  he  accumulated  stock, 
its  possession  was  equally  precarious. 
Against  his  lord  he  had  no  right  of  ac- 
tion ;  because  his  indemnity  in  damages, 
if  he  could  have  recovered  any,  might 
have  been  immediately  taken  away.  If 
he  tied  from  his  lord's  service  or  from 
the  land  which  he  held,  a  writ  issued  de 
nativitate  proband  ft,  and  the  master  re- 
covered his  fugitive  by  law.  His  chil- 
dren were  born  to  the  same  sta^e  of  ser- 
vitude ;  and,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the 
civil  law,  where  one  parent  was  free  and 
the  other  in  villanage,  the  offspring  fol- 
lowed their  father's  condition.* 

This  was  certainly  a  severe  lot;  yet 
there  are  circumstances  which  materially 
distinguish  it  from  slaver}r.  The  condi- 
tion of  villanage,  at  least  in  later  times, 
was  perfectly  relative ;  it  formed  no  dis- 
tinct order  in  the  political  economy.  No 
man  was  a  villein  in  the  eye  of  law,  unless 
his  master  claimed  him :  to  all  others  he 
was  a  freeman,  and  might  acquire,  dis- 
pose of,  or  sue  for  property  without  im- 
pediment. Hence,  Sir  E.  Coke  argues, 
that  villeins  are  included  in  the  29th  arti- 
cle of  Magna  Charta: — "No  freeman 
shall  be  disseized  nor  imprisoned. "f    For 


*  According  to  Bract  on,  the  bastard  of  a  nief,  or 
female  villein,  was  bom  in  servitude ;  and  where 
the  parents  lived  on  a  villein  tenement,  tlie  children 
of  a  nief,  even  though  married  to  a  freeman,  wer« 
villeins,  1.  iv.,  c.  21,  and  see  Beame*s  translation 
of  Glanvil,  p.  109.  But  Littleton  lays  down  an  op 
posite  doctrine,  that  a  bastard  was  necessarily  free ; 
because,  beins  the  child  of  no  father  in  the  con- 
templation of  law,  he  could  not  be  presumed  to  in^ 
herit  servitude  from  anv  one ;  ana  makes  no  dis- 
tinction as  to  the  parent's  residence.— Sect.  188.  I 
merely  take  notice  of  this  change  in  the  law  be- 
tween the  reigns  of  Henry  UI.  and  Edward  IV.  as 
an  instance  oflhe  bias  which  the  judges  showed  in 
favour  of  personal  freedom.  Another,  if  we  can 
rely  upon  it,  is  more  important.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  a  freeman  marrying  a  nief  and  settling 
on  a  villein  tenement,  lost  the  privileges  of  free- 
dom during  the  time  of  his  occu^tion ;  legem  ter- 
r»  quasi  nativus  amittit — Glanvil,  L  v.,  c.  6.  This 
was  consonant  to  the  customs  of  some  other  coun- 
tries, some  of  which  went  farther,  and  treated 
such  a  person  for  ever  ss  a  villein.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  in  Britton  a  century  later,  that 
the  nief  herself  by  such  a  marriage  became  free  da 
ring  the  coverture,  c.  31. 

1 1  must  confess  that  I  have  some  doubu  now 
far  this  was  law  at  the  epoch  of  Magna  Charts. 
Glanvil  and  Bracton  both  speak  of  the  status  vUU- 
natii  as  opposed  to  that  of  liberty,  and  seem  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  civil  condition,  not  a  merely  personal 
relation.  The  civil  law  and  the  French  treatise  of 
Beaumanoir  hold  the  same  language.  And  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  maintains  without  hesitation,  that 
villeins  are  not  within  the  29th  section  of  Magna 
Charta,  ••  being  excluded  by  the  word  liber.**— Cot- 
ton's Posthuma,  p.  223.  Britton,  however,  a  little 
after  Bracton,  says  that  in  an  action  the  villein  is 
snswerable  to  all  men,  and  all  men  to  him,  p.  79. 
And  later  judges,  in  fiivorem  Ubertatis,  gave  thif 
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murder,  rape,  or  mutilation  of  his  villein, 
the  lord  was  endictable  at  the  king's  suit ; 
though  not  for  assault  or  imprisonment, 
which  were  within  th«  sphere  of  his 
sigiiorial  authority.* 

This  class  was  distinguished  into  vil- 
leins regardant,  who  had  been  attached 
from  time  immemorial  to  a  certain  ma- 
nor, and  villeins  in  gross,  where  such  ter- 
ritorial prescription  had  never  existed  or 
had  been  broken.  In  the  condition  of 
these,  whatever  has  been  said  by  some 
writers,  I  can  find  no  manner  of  diflbr* 
ence;  the  distinction  was  merely  tech- 
nical, and  affected  only  the  mode  of 
pleading.!  The  term,  in  gross,  is  appro- 
priated in  our  legal  language  to  property 
held  absolutely,  and  without  reference  to 
any  other.  Thus  it  is  applied  to  rights 
of  advowson  or  of  common,  when  pos- 
sessed simply,  and  not  as  incident  to 
any  particular  lands.  And  there  can  be 
no  Qoubt  that  it  was  used  in  the  same 
sense  for  the  possession  of  a  villein. 
But  there  was  a  class  of  persons,  some- 
times inaccurately  confounded  with  vil- 
leins, whom  it  is  more  important  to  sep- 
arate. Yillanage  had  a  double  sense,  as 
it  related  to  persons  or  to  lands.  As  all 
men  were  free  or  villeins,  so  all  lands 

construction  to  the  Tillein'e  situation,  which  must 
therefore  he  considered  as  the  clear  law  of  Eng" 
land  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

*  Littleton,  sect  169, 100,  speaks  only  of  an  ap- 
peal in  the  two  former  cases ;  out  an  enoictment  is 
a  fortiori ;  and  he  says,  sect.  194,  that  an  endict- 
ment,  though  not  an  appeal,  lies  against  the  lord 
for  maiming  his  villein. 

t  Gurdon  on  Courts  Baron,  p.  592,  supposes  the 
▼illetn  in  gross  to  have  been  the  Lazzus  or  Servus 
of  early  times,  a  domestic  serf,  and  of  an  inferior 
species  to  the  cultivator  or  villein  regardant  Un> 
luckily,  Bracton  and  Littleton  do  not  confirm  this 
notion,  which  would  be  convenient  enough ;  for  in 
Domesday  Book  there  is  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  Servi  and  Villani.  Blackstone  express- 
68  himself  inaccurately  when  he  says  the  villein 
in  gross  was  annexed  to  the  person  of  the  lord,  and 
transferable  b]r  deed  Irom  one  owner  to  another. 
By  this  means  indeed,  a  villein  regardant  would  be- 
come a  villein  in  gross,  but  all  villeins  were  alike 
liable  to  be  sold  by  their  owners. — Littleton,  sect. 
181.  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  vol.  ill,  p.  SCO.  Mr. 
Hargrave  supposes  that  villeins  in  eross  were  nev- 
er numerous  (Case  of  Somerset,  Howell's  State 
Trials,  vol.  xx.,  p.  42) ;  drawing  this  inference  from 
the  few  cases  relative  to  them  that  occur  in  the 
Year-books.  And  certainly  the  form  of  a  writ  de 
nativitate  proband^,  and  the  peculiar  evidence  it 
l^uired,  which  may  be  found  m  Fitzherbert*s  Na- 
tura  Brevium,  or  in  Mr.  H.'s  argument,  are  only 
applicable  to  the  other  species.  It  is  a  doubtful 
pomt,  whether  a  freeman  could,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  become  a  villein  in  gross;  though  his  con- 
fession in  a  court  of  record,  upon  a  suit  already 
conmienced  (for  this  was  requisite),  would  estop 
him  from  claiming  his  liberty ;  and  hence  Bracton 
speaks  of  this  proceeding  as  a  mode  by  which  a 
freeman  might  nil  into  servitude 


were  held  by  a  free  or  villein  tenure 
This  great  division  of  tenures  was  prob 
ably  derived  from  the  bockland  and  folk« 
land  of  Saxon  times.  As  a  villein  might 
be  enfeoffed  of  freeholds,  though  they  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  his  lord,  so  a  freeman 
might  hold  tenements  in  viUanage.  In 
this  case,  his  personal  liberty  subsisted 
along  with  the  burdens  of  territorial  ser 
vitude.  He  was  bound  to  arbitrary  ser- 
vice at  the  will  of  the  lord,  and  he  mi^ 
by  the  same  will  be  at  aiiv  moment  £s 
possessed ;  for  such  was  the  condition  of 
his  tenure.  But  his  chattels  were  se 
cure  from  seizure,  his  person  from  inji- 
ry,  and  he  might  leave  the  land  whenev- 
er he  pleased.* 

From  so  disadvantageous  a  condition 
as  this  of  viUanage,  it  may  cause  some 
surprise  that  the  peasantry  of  England 
should  have  ever  emerged.  The  law 
incapacitating  a  villein  from  acquiring 
property,  placed,  one  would  imagine, 
an  insurmountable  barrier  in  the  way  of 
his  enfranchisement.  It  followed  &t>m 
thence,  and  is  positively  said  by  Glan- 
vil,  that  a  villein  could  not  buy  his  free- 
dom, because  the  price  he  tender^ 
would  ahready  belong  to  his  lord.f  And 
even  in  the  case  of  free  tenants  in  viUan- 
age, it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how 
their  uncertain  and  unbounded  services 
could  ever  pass  into  slight  pecuniary  com- 
mutations; much  less  how  they  could 
come  to  maintain  themselves  in  their 
lands,  and  mock  the  lord  with  a  nominal 
tenure  according  to  the  custom  of  th« 
manor. 

This,  like  many  others  relating  to  the 
progress  of  society,  is  a  very  obscure  in- 
quiry. We  can  trace  the  pedigree  ol 
princes,  fill  up  the  catsdogue  of  towns 
besieged  and  provinces  desolated,  de- 
scribe even  the  whole  pageantry  of  cor- 
onations and  festivals,  but  we  cannot  re- 
cover the  genuine  history  of  mankiiuL 
It  has  passed  away  with  slight  and  par- 
tial notice  by  contemporary  writers  ;  and 
our  most  patient  industry  can  hardly  at 
present  put  together  enouffh  of  the  frag- 
ments to  suggest  a  toleraUy  clear  repre- 
sentation of  ancient  manners  and  social 
life.  I  cannot  profess  to  undertake  whai 
would  require  a  command  of  books  as 
weU  as  leisure  beyond  my  reach;  but 
the  foUowing  observations  may  tend  a 
little  to  illustrate  our  inunediate  subject, 
the  gradual  extinction  of  viUanage. 

If  we  take  what  may  be  considered  aa 
the  simplest  case,  that  of  a  manor  divided 
into  demesne  lands  of  the  lord's  occapa- 

•Bractoii,lii,c.8;  LiT.,c.28.    Littleton, 
172.  t  Olamrfl,  L  ir,  c  4. 
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tkm  and  those  in  the  tenure  of  his  vil- 
eins,  performing  all  the  services  of  agri- 
cnlture  for  him,  it  is  obyious  that  his  in- 
terest was  to  maintain  just  so  many  of 
these  as  his  estate  required  for  its  culti- 
vation.    Land,  the  ches^pest  of  articles, 
was  the  price  of  their  labour ;  and  though 
the  law  did  not  compel  him  to  pay  this 
or  any  other  price,  yet  necessity,  repair- 
ing in  some  degree  the  law's  injustice, 
made  those  pretty  secure  of  food  and 
dwellings  who  were  to  give  the  strength 
of  their  arms  for  his  advantage.    But  in 
course  of  time,  as  alienations  of  small 
parcels  of  manors  to  free  tenants  came 
to  prevail,  the  proprietors  of  land  were 
placed  ill  a  new  situation  relatively  to  its 
cultivators.    The  tenements  in  villanage, 
whether  by  law  or  usage,  were  never 
separated  from  the  lordship,  while  its  do- 
main was  reduced  to  a  smaller  extent, 
through  sub-infeudations,  sales,  or  de- 
mises for  valuable  rent.    The  purchasers 
under  these  alienations  had  occasion  for 
labourers  ;  fend  these  would  be  free  ser- 
vants  in  respect   of  such   employers, 
though  in  villanage  to  their  original  lord. 
As  he  demanded  less  of  their  labour 
Ihrough  the  diminution  of  his  domain, 
they  had  more  to  spare  for  other  mas- 
ters ;  and  retaining  the  character  of  vil- 
leins and  the  lands  they  held  by  that  ten- 
ure, became  hired  labourers  in  husbandry 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.    It  is 
true  that  all  their  eaminffs  were  at  the 
lord's  disposal,  and  that  he  might  have 
made  a  profit  of  their  labour  when  he 
ceased  to  require  it  for  his  own  land. 
But  this,  which  the  rapacity  of  more  com- 
mercial times  would  have  instantly  sug- 
gested, might  escape  a  feudal  superior, 
who,   wealthy  beyond  his  wants,  and 
giuurded  by  the  haughtiness  of  ancestry 
against  the  love  of  such  pitiful  ^ins,  was 
better  pleased  to  win  the  affection  of  his 
dependants  than  to  improve  his  fortune 
at  their  expense. 

ITie  services  of  villanage  were  grad- 
ually rendered  less  onerous  and  tmcer- 
tain.  Those  of  husbandry  indeed  are 
naturally  uniform,  and  might  be  antici- 
pated with  no  small  exactness.  Lords  of 
generous  tempers  granted  indulgences, 
'fvhich  were  either  intended  to  be,  or 
readily  became  perpetual.  And  thus,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  L,  we  find  th^  ten- 
ants in  some  manors  bound  only  to  stated 
services,  as  recorded  in  the  lord's  book.* 

*  Dugdale'e  Warwickshire  apud  Eden*8  State 
«f  the  Poor,  vol.  i.,  p.  13.  A  passage  in  another 
local  history  rather  seems  to  indicate^  that  some 
kind  of  delinquency  was  usually  alleged,  and  some 
wmtOumj  employed  befow  the  lord  entered  on  the 


Some  of  these  perhaps  might  be  villeins 
by  blood ;  but  free  tenants  in  villanage 
were  still  more  likely  to  obtain  this  pre- 
cision in  their  services ;  and  from  claim- 
ing a  customary  right  to  be  entered  in  the 
court-roll  upon  the  same  terms  as  their 
predecessors,  prevailed  at  length  to  get 
copies  of  it  for  their  security.*  Proofs 
of  this  remarkable  transformation  from 
tenants  in  villanage  to  copyholders  are 
found  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  I  do 
not  know,  however,  that  they  were  pro- 
tected, at  so  early  an  epoch,  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  estates.  But  it  is  said  in 
the  year-book  of  the  42d  of  Edward  III., 
to  be  '*  admitted  for  clear  law,  that  if  the 
customary  tenant  or  copyholder  does  not 
perform  his  services,  the  lord  may  seize 
his  land  as  forfeited,  "f  It  seems  implied 
herein,  that  so  long  as  the  copyholder  did 
continue  to  perform  the  regular  stipula- 
tions of  his  tenure,  the  lord  was  not  at 
liberty  to  divest  him  of  his  estate ;  and 
this  is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  a  passage 
in  Britton,  which  has  escaped  my  search ; 
though  Littleton  intimates  that  copy- 
holders could  have  no  remedy  against 
their  lord.J  However,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  this  was  put  out  of  doubt  by 
the  judges,  who  permitted  the  copyholder 
to  bring  his  action  of  trespass  against  the 
lord  for  dispossession. 

Awhile  some  of  the  more  fortunate  vil* 
leins  crept  up  into  property  as  well  as 
freedom  under  the  name  of  copyholders, 
the  greater  part  enfranchised  tnemselves 
in  a  different  manner.  The  law,  which 
treated  them  so  harshly,  did  not  take 

villein's  land.  In  Gissing  manor,  39  E.  III.,  the 
jury  present,  that  W.  G.,  a  villein  bv  blood,  was  a 
rebel  and  ungrateful  towards  his  lord,  for  which  all 
his  tenements  were  seized.  His  offisnce  was  the 
having  said  that  the  lord  kept  four  stolen  sheep  in 
his  field.— Blomefield's  Norfolk,  vol.  i,  p.  114. 

*  Gurdon  on  Courts  Baron,  p.  574. 

f  Brooke's  Abridgm.  Tenant  par  copie,  1.  By 
the  extent-roll  of  the  manor  or  Brisingham  in 
Norfolk  in  1254,  it  aypears  that  there  were  then 
ninety-four  copyholders  and  six  cottagers  in  vil- 
lanage ;  the  former  performing  many,  but  deter- 
minate services  of  labour  for  the  lord.— Blome- 
field's Norfolk,  vol.  i.,  p.  34. 

t  LittL,  sect  T7.  A  copyholder  vrithout  legal 
remedjr  may  seem  little  better  than  a  tenant  in 
mere  villan^se,  except  in  name.  But  though  from 
the  relation  between  the  lord  and  copyholder  the 
latter  might  not  be  permitted  to  sue  nis  superior, 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  he  might  not  bnng  his 
action  against  anv  person  acting  under  the  lord's 
direction,  in  whicn  the  defendant  could  not  set  up 
an  illegal  authority ;  just  as,  although  no  writ  runs 
against  the  king,  his  ministers  or  officers  are  not 
justified  in  acting  under  his  command  contrary  to 
law.  I  wish  this  note  to  be  considered  as  correct- 
ing one  on  p.  SS  of  this  work,  where  I  have  saiix 
that  a  similar  law  in  France  rendered  the  distinc 
tion  between  a  serf  and  an  homme  de  poote  Little 
more  than  theoretical 
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away  the  means  of  escape,  nor  was  this 
a  matter  of  difficulty  in  such  a  country 
as  England.  To  this  indeed  the  unequal 
progression  of  agriculture  and  population 
m  different  counties  would  have  nat- 
urally contributed.  Men  emigrated,  as 
they  always  must,  in  search  of  cheap- 
ness or  employment,  according  to  the 
tide  of  human  necessities.  But  the  vil- 
lein, who  had  no  additional  motive  to 
urge  his  steps  away  from  his  native 
place,  might  well  hope  to  be  forgotten  or 
undiscovered  when  tie  breathed  a  freer 
air,  and  engaged  his  voluntary  labour  to 
a  d[istant  master.  The  lord  had  indeed 
an  action  against  him ;  but  there  was  so 
little  communication  between  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  that  it  might  be 
deemed  his  fault  or  singular  ill-fortune  if 
he  were  compelled  to  defend  himself. 
Even  in  that  case,  the  law  inclined  to 
favour  him ;  and  so  many  obstacles  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  these  suits  to  re- 
claim fugitive  villeins,  that  they  could 
Hot  have  operated  materially  te  retard 
their  general  enfranchisement.*  In  one 
case  indeed,  that  of  unmolested  residence 
for  a  year  and  a  day  within  a  walled  city 
or  borough,  the  villein  became  free,  and 
the  lord  was  absolutely  barred  of  his 
remedy.  This  provision  is  contained 
even  in  the  laws  of  William  the  Contjuer- 
or,  as  contained  in  Hoveden,  and  if  it  be 
not  an  interpolation,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  had  a  view  to  strengthen  the  popu- 
lation of  those  places  which  were  de- 
sired for  garrisons.  This  law,  whether 
of  William  ^r  not,  is  unequivocally  men- 
tioned by  Glanvil.f  Nor  was  it  a  mere 
letter.  Acconling  to  a  record  in  the  6th 
of  Edward  II.,  Sir  John  Clavering  sued 
eighteen  villeins  of  his  manor  of  Cossey, 
for  withdrawing  themselves  therefrom 
with  their  chattels;  whereupon  a  writ 
was  directed  to  them;  but  six  of  the 
number  claimed  to  be  freemen,  alleging 
the  Conqueror's  charter,  and  offering  to 
prove  that  they  had  lived  in  Norwich, 
paying  scot  and  lot,  about  thirty  years ; 
whicli  claim  was  admitted.J 

By  such  means  a  large  proportion  of 
the  peasantry,  before  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  centuiy,  had  become  hired 
labourers  instead  of  villeins.    We  first 

^  ♦  See  i\  •>  niles  of  pleading  and  tvidence  in 
questions  of  villanage  fully  stated  in  Mr.  Mar- 
grave's argument  in  the  case  of  Soiner8dt.~How. 
ell's  State  Trials,  vol.  xx.,  p.  38. 

f  L.  v.,c.5. 

t  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  vol  i.,  p.  657.  I  know 
not  how  far  this  privilege  was  supposed  to  be  im- 
^ired  by  the  statute  34  B.  III.,  c.  11 ;  which  how- 
•ver  mii^ht,  I  should  conceive,  very  well  stand 
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hear  of  them  on  a  grand  scale  in  an  o^ 
dinance  made  by  Edward  III.,  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  rei^.    This  was 
just  after  the  dreadful  pestilence  of  1348, 
and  it  recites  that  the  number  of  work- 
men and  servants  having  been  greatly 
reduced  by  that  calamity,  the  remaindei 
demanded  excessive  wages  from  their 
employers.     Such  an  enhancement  in 
the  price  of  labour,  though  founded  ex- 
actly on  the  same  principles  as  regulate 
the  value  of  any  other  commodity,  is  too 
frequently  treated  as  a  sort  of  crime  by 
lawgivers,  who  seem  to  grudge  the  poor 
that  transient  melioration  of  their  lot, 
which  the  progress  of  population,  or  oth* 
er  analogous  circumstances,  will,  without 
an^  interierence,  very  rapidly  take  away. 
Tins   ordinance   therefore   enacts   that 
every  man  in  England,  of  whatever  coii> 
dition,  bond  or  me,  of  able  body,  and 
within  sixty  years  of  ace,  not  livmg  of 
his  own  nor  by  any  trade,  shAll  be  obli- 
ged, when  required,  to  serve  any  master 
who  is  wiUing  to  hire  him  at  such  wages 
as  were  ususuly  paid  three  years  since, 
or  for  some  time  ptreceding;  provided 
that  the  lords  of  villeins  or  tenants  in  vi^ 
lanage  shall  have  the  preference  of  their 
labour,  so  that  they  retain  no  more  than 
shall  be  necessary  for  them.    More  than 
these  old  wages  is  strictly  forbidden  to 
ha  offered,  as  well  as  demanded.    No 
one  is  permitted,  under  colour  of  charity^ 
to  give  alms  to  a  beggar.    And,  to  make 
some  compensation  to  the  inferior  classes 
for  these  severities,  a  clause  is  inserted, 
as  wise,  just,  and  practicable  as  the  restv 
for  the  sale  of  provisions  at  reasoiuibis 
prices.* 

This  ordinance  met  with  so  little  re- 
gard, that  a  statute  was  made  in  parlia- 
ment two  years  after,  fixing  the  wages 
of  all  artificers  and  husbandmen,  with  le- 
gard  to  the  nature  and  season  of  their  la- 
bour. From  this  time  it  became  a  fre- 
quent complaint  of  the  commons,  that  the 
statute  of  labourers  was  not  kept.  The 
king  had  in  this  case,  probably,  no  other 
reason  for  leaving  their  grievance  unre- 
dressed, than  his  inability  to  change  the 
order  of  Providence.  A  silent  alteratioa 
had  been  wrought  in  the  conditicm  and 
character  of  the  lower  classes  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  111.  This  was  the  ef- 
fect of  increased  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment, which  had  been  making  a  consid- 
erable progress  for  full  half  a  century, 
though  they  did  not  readily  permeate  the 
cold  region  of  poverty  and  ignorance.  It 
was  natural  that  the  country  people,  at 
outlandish  folk,  as  they  were    calM 
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should  repine  at  the  exclusion  from  that 
enjoyment  of  competence,  and  security 
for  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  so  fully  possessed. 
The  fourteenth  century  was,  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  the  age  when  a  sense 
of  pohtical  servitude  was  most  keenly 
felt  Thus,  the  insurrection  of  the  Jac- 
auerie  in  France,  about  the  year  1358,  had 
the  same  character,  and  resulted  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  same  causes,  as 
that  of  the  English  peasants  in  1382. 
And  we  may  account  in  a  similar  man- 
ner for  the  democratical  tone  of  the 
French  and  Flemish  cities,  and  for  the 
(»reyalence  of  a  spirit  of  liberty  in  Ger- 
many and  Swisserland. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  at- 
tribute part  of  this  revolutionary  con- 
cussion to  the  preaching  of  Wicliffe's 
disciples,  or  look  upon  both  one  and 
the  other  as  phenomena  belonging  to 
that  particular  epoch  in  the  progress 
of  society.  New  principles,  both  as  to 
civil  rule  and  religion,  broke  suddenly 
upon  the  uneducated  mind,  to  render  it 
bold,  presumptuous,  and  turbulent.  But 
at  least  I  make  Uttle  doubt  that  the 
dislike  of  ecclesiastical  power,  which 
spread  so  rapidly  among  the  people  at 
this  season,  connected  itseli  with  a 
spirit  of  insubordination  and  an  intol- 
erance of  political  subjection.  Both 
were  nourished  by  the  same  teachers, 
the  lower  secular  clergy;  and  however 
distinct  we  may  think  a  religious  ref- 
ormation from  a  civil  anarchy,  there  was 
a  good  (leal  common  in  the  language,  by 
which  the  populace  were  inflamed  to 
either  one  or  the  other.  Even  the  scrip- 
tural moralities  which  were  then  exhibit- 
ed, and  which  became  the  foundation  of 
our  theatre,  afforded  fuel  to  the  spirit  of 
sedition.  The  common  original,  and 
common  destination  of  mankind,  with 
every  other  lesson  of  equaUty  which  re- 
tigion  supplies  to  humble  or  to  console, 
were  displayed  with  coarse  and  glaring 
features  in  these  representations.  Th^ 
familiarity  of  such  ideas  has  deadened 
their  effect  upon  our  minds;  but  when 
a  rude  peasant,  surprisingly  destitute  of 
religious  instruction  during  that  corrupt 
age  of  the  church,  was  led  at  once  to 
ehese  impressive  truths,  we  cannot  be 
Astonished  at  the  intoxication  of  mind 
they  produced,* 

*  I  have  been  more  infiaenced by  natnralproba- 
bUitiee  than  testimony,  in  ascribing  this  e^t  to 
Wicliffe'a  innovations,  becaase  the  historians  are 
pcejndiced  witnesses  against  him.  Several  of 
them  depose  to  the  connexion  between  his  opin- 
ioM  and  the  rebellion  cf  138S;  especially  wal- 


Though  I  believe  that,  compared  at 
least  with  the  aristocracy  of  other  coun- 
tries, the  Enghsh  lords  were  guilty  of 
very  little  cruelty  or  injustice,  yet  there 
were  circumstances  belonging  to  that 
period  which  might  tempt  them  to  deal 
more  hardly  than  before  with  their  peas- 
antry. The  fourteenth  century  was  an 
age  of  greater  magnificence  than  those 
which  had  preceded,  in  dress,  in  ceremo- 
nies, in  buildings ;  foreign  luxuries  were 
known  enough  to  excite  an  eager  de- 
mand among  the  higher  ranks,  and  yet 
so  scarce  as  to  yield  inordinate  prices; 
while  the  landholders  were  on  the  other 
hand  empoverished  by  heavy  and  uu 
ceasing  taxation.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  avarice,  as  commonly  happens,  had 
given  birth  to  oppression;  and  if  the 
gentry,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  had 
become  more  attentive  to  agridultural 
improvements,  it  is  reasonable  to  conjec- 
ture that  those  whose  tenure  obhged 
them  to  unlimited  services  of  husband- 
ry were  more  harassed  than  under  their 
wealthy  and  indolent  masters  in  prece- 
ding times. 

The  storm  that  almost  swept  &WKy  all 
bulwarks  of  civihzed  and  regular  society 
seems  to  have  been  long  in  collectin|f  it- 
self. Perhaps  a  more  sagacious  legisla- 
ture might  have  contrived  to  disperse  it : 
but  the  commons  only  presented  com* 
plaints  of  the  refractoriness  with  which 
villeins  and  tenants  in  villanage  received 
their  due  services;*  and  the  exigences 
of  government  led  to  the  fatal  poll-tax 
of  a  groat,  which  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  insurrection.  By  the  de- 
mands of  these  rioters,  we  perceive  that 
territorial  servitude  was  far  from  ex- 
tinct :  but  it  should  not  be  hastily* conclu- 
ded that  they  were  all  personal  villeins, 
for  a  large  proportion  were  Kentish- 
men,  to  whom  that  condition  could  not 
have  applied ;  it  being  a  good  bar  to  a 
writ  de  nativitate  prolrarndft,  that  the  par- 
ty*s  father  was  bom  in  the  county  of 
Kent.t 


singham,  p.  288.    This  implies  no  reflection  upon 
Wichffe,  any  more  than  the  crimes  of  the  anabap- 
tists in  Munster  do  upon  Luther.    Ev^ry  one 
knows  the  distich  of  John  BaU,  which  compre- 
hends the  essence  of  rehgious  democracy  :— 
<*  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span. 
Where  was  then  the  genUeman  V* 
The  sermon  of  this  priest,  as  related  by  Walsinf- 
ham,  p.  275,  derives  its  argument  for  equality  from 
the  common  origin  of  Uie  species.    He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  disciple  of  Wiclifle.— Turner's  Hist, 
of  England,  vol.  u.,  p.  420. 
♦  Stet.  1  R.  IL,  c.  6  ;  Rot.  Pari.,  vol  iii.,  p.  2L 
t  30  E.  I.,  in  Fitzherbert.     Villanafe,  apod 
Lambard's  Perambulation  of  Kent,  p.  632.    Sooi 
ner  on  Gavelkind,  p.  72. 
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After  this  tremendous  rebellion,  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  legislature 
would  use  little  indulgence  towards  the 
lower  commons.  Such  unhi4)py  tumults 
are  doubly  mischievous,  not  more  from 
Ae  immediate  calamities  that  attend 
them,  than  from  the  fear  and  hatred  of 
the  people  which  they  generate  in  the 
elevated  classes.  The  general  charter 
of  manumission  extorted  from  the  king 
by  the  rioters  at  Blackheath  was  annul- 
led by  proclamation  to  the  sheriffs;*  apd 
this  revocation  approved  by  the  lords 
and  commons  in  parliament,  who  added, 
as  was  venr  true,  that  such  enfranchise- 
ment could  not  be  made  without  their 
consent ;  "  which  they  would  never  give 
to  save  themselves  from  perishing  alto- 
gether in  one  day.^f  Riots  were  turn- 
ed into  treason  by  a  law  of  the  same 
parliament.^  By  a  very  harsh  statute  in 
the  13th  of  Richard  II.,  no  servant  or  la- 
bourer could  depart,  even  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  service,  from  the  hundred  in 
which  he  lived,  without  permission  under 
the  king's  seal;  nor  might  any  who 
had  been  bred  to  husbandry  till  twelve 
years  old  exercise  any  other  calling.^  A 
few  years  afterward,  the  commons  peti- 
tioned that  villeins  might  not  put  their 
children  to  school,  in  order  to  advance 
them  by  the  church ;  *'  and  this  for  the 
honour  of  all  the  freemen  of  the  king- 
dom." In  the  same  parliament  they 
complained  that  villeins  fly  to  cities  and 
boroughs,  whence  their  masters  cannot 
recover  them ;  and,  if  they  attempt  it, 
are  hindered  by  the  people :  and  prayed 
that  the  lords  might  seize  their  villens  in 
such  places,  without  regard  to  the  fran- 
chises thereof.  But  on  both  these  peti- 
tions the  king  put  in  a  negative.  U 

Prom  henceforward  we  find  httle  no- 
uce  taken  of  villanage  in  paiiiamentary 


♦  Rymer,  t.  vii,  p.  316,  &c.  The  king  holds 
this  bitter  languaffe  to  the  villeins  of  Essex,  after 
the  death  of  Tyler  and  execution  of  the  other 
leaders  had  disconcerted  them ;  Rustici  qnidem 
ioistis  et  estis,  in  bondagfio  permanebitis,  non  nt 
hactenas,  sed  incomparabiliter  viliori,  ^.~Wal- 
•iDgfaam,p.  269. 

t  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  iu.,  p.  100. 

i  5  R.  11.,  c.  7.  The  words  are,  riot  et  rumoor 
n*tauret  •enMabUs ;  rather  a  general  way  of  crea- 
tine a  new  treason :  bat  panic  pats  an  eiul  to 
lealoasT. 


6  12  R.  II.,  c.  3. 

J"       


„  Rot  Pari.,  15  R.  II.,  vol.  lu..  p.  294,  296. 
The  statute  7  H.  IV.  1. 17,  enacts  that  no  one 
shall  put  his  son  or  daughter  apprentice  to  any 
trade  m  a  borough,  unless  he  have  land  or  rent  to 
the  value  of  twentsr  shillings  a  year,  but  that  any 
one  may  put  his  children  to  school.  The  reason 
Msigned  is  tne  scarcity  of  labourers  in  husbandry, 
to  consequence  of  people  living  in  Upland  appren- 
iking  their  c^iUdien.  •        -r—      rr 


records,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  t 
rapid  tendency  to  its  entire  abolition. 
But  the  fifteenUi  century  is  barren  of  ma- 
terials; and  we  can  only  infer,  that  as  the 
same  causes  which  in  Edward  III.^s  time 
had  converted  a  large  portion  of  the  peas- 
antry into  free  labourers,  still  contmued 
to  operate,  they  must  silently  have  ex- 
tinguished the  whole  system  of  personal 
and  territorial  servitude.  The  latter  in- 
deed was  essentially  changed  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  law  of  copyhold. 

I  cannot  presume  to  conjecture  in  what 
degree  voluntary  manumission  is  to  be 
reckoned  amon^  the  means  that  contrib- 
uted to  the  abohtion  of  villanage.  Char- 
ters of  enfranchisement  were  very  com- 
mon uppn  the  continent.  They  mav 
perhaps  have  been  less  so  in  England, 
indeed,  the  statute  de  donis  must  have 
operated  very  injuriously  to  prevent  the 
enfranchisement  of  villeins  regardant, 
who  were  entailed  along  with  the  land. 
Instances,  however,  occur  from  time  to 
time ;  and  we  cannot  expect  to  discover 
many.  One  appears  as  early  as  the  15th 
year  of  Henry  III.,  who  grants  to  all 

{>er8ons  bom  or  to  be  bom  within  his  vil- 
age  of  Contishall,  that  they  shall  be  free 
from  all  villanage  in  bod3r  and  blood,  ^v- 
ing  an  aid  of  twenty  shillings  to  knight 
the  king's  eldest  son,  and  six  shilliDgs  a 
year  as  a  ouit  rent.*  So,  in  the  12th 
of  Edward  III.,  certain  of  the  king's  vil- 
leins are  enfranchised  on  payment  of  a 
fine.f  In  strictness  of  law,  a  fine  from 
the  villein  for  the  sake  of  enfranchise- 
ment was  nugatory,  since  all  he  could 
possess  was  already  at  his  lord's  disposaL 
But  custom  and  equity  might  easfly  in- 
troduce different  maxims;  and  it  was 
plainly  for  the  lord's  interest  to  encourage 
his  tenants  in  the  acquisition  of  money 
to  redeem  themselves,  rather  than  to 
quench  the  exertions  of  their  industry 
by  availing  himself  of  an  extreme  right. 
Deeds  of  enfranchisement  occur  in  the 
reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth ;%  and  per« 
haps  a  commission  of  the  latter  princess, 
in  1574,  directing  the  enfranchisement 
of  her  bondmen  and  bondwomen  on  cer- 
tain manors  upon  payment  of  a  fine,  i» 


*  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  vol  iiL,  p.  571. 

t  Rymer,  t.  v.,  p.  44. 

t  Gurdon  on  Courts  Baron,  p.  596.  Hadoi 
Formulare  Anglicanum,  p.  420.  Barringtoa  oa 
Ancient  Statutes,  p.  278.  It  is  saU  in  a  modem 
t>ook,  that  villanage  was  very  rare  in  ScoUaiid,  and 
even  that  no  instance  exists  in  records,  of  an  es- 
tate sold  with  the  labourers  and  their  nniilies  aU 
tached  to  the  soil.— Pinkerton's  Hist,  of  Scotlsadt 
vol.  i.,  p.  147.  But  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his  Caledo- 
nia, has  brought  several  prooft  that  this  issmliw 
is  too  general 
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HiA  last  uneqoiTOcal  testimony  to  the  ex- 
istence of  villanage;*  though  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  existed  in  remote  parts 
of  the  country  some  time  longer.f 

From  this  general  view  of  the  English 
Beign  of  constitution,  as  it  stood  about  the 
flenry  VL  time  of  Henry  VL,  we  must  turn 
our  eves  to  the  political  revolutions  which 
clouded  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  The 
minority  of  this  prince,  notwithstanding 
the  vices  and  dissensions  of  his  court,  and 
the  inglorious  discomfiture  of  our  arms 
in  France,  yrdA  not  perhaps  a  calamitous 
period.  The  country  grew  more  wealthy : 
the  law  was,  on  the  whole,  better  ob- 
served; the  power  of  parliament  more 
complete  and  effectual  than  in  preceding 
times.  But  Henry's  weakness  of  under- 
standing becoming  evident  as  he  reached 
manhood,  rendered  his  reign  a  perpetual 
minority.  His  marriage  with  a  pnncess 
of  strong  mind,  but  anwitious  and  vindic- 
tive, rather  tended  to  weaken  the  ffov- 
emment  and  to  accelerate  his  downfall ; 
a  certain  reverence  that  had  been  paid  to 
the  gentleness  of  the  king's  disposition 
beiaf  overcome  by  her  unpopulanty.  By 
degrees  Henry's  natural  feebleness  de- 
generated almost  into  fatuity;  and  this 
imhappy  condition  seems  to  have  over- 
taken turn  nearly  about  the  time  when  it 
became  an  arduous  task  to  withstmid  the 
assault  in  preparation  against  his  govern- 
ment. This  may  properly  intnxluce  a 
great  constitutionail  subject,  to  which 
some  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  ovm 
a^e  have  imperiously  directed  the  con- 
sideration of  parliament.  Though  the 
proceedings  of  1788  and  1810  are  un- 
doubtedly precedents  of  far  more  author- 
ity than  any  that  can  be  derived  from 
our  ancient  history,  yet  as  the  seal  of 
the  legislature  has  not  yet  been  set  upon 
this  controversy,  it  is  not  perhaps  alto- 

§  ether  beyond  the  possibility  of  future 
iscussion ;  and  at  least  it  cannot  be.  un- 
interesting to  look  back  on  those  parallel 
or  analogous  cases,  by  which  the  aeliber- 
ations  of  parliament  upon  the  question 
of  regency  were  guided. 

While  the  kings  of  England  retained 


*  Barrington,  ubi  supra,  from  Rymer. 

t  There  are  several  later  caaea  reported,  wherein 
TJllanage  was  pleaded,  and  one  of  them  as  late  as 
the  15th  of  James  I.-— (Noy,  p.  27.)  See  Hargrave^s 
argument,  State  Trials,  vol.  xz.,  p.  41.  But  these 
are  so  brieily  stated,  that  it  is  difficult  in  general  to 
understand  them.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
judgment  was  in  no  case  given  in  favour  of  the 
plea ;  so  that  we  can  infer  nothing  as  to  the  actual 
continuance  of  villanage. 

It  is  remarkable,  anid  may  be  deemed  by  some 
persons  a  proof  of  legal  pedantry,  that  Sir  E.  Coke, 
while  he  dilates  on  the  law  of  villanage,  never  in- 
liiiiitee  that  it  wm  becdme  tntiquatad. 


their  continental  dominions,  and  Historical 
were  engaged  in  the  Wars  to  tasuQecsol 
which  those  gave  birth,  they  "tw*'^^- 
were  of  course  frequently  absent  from 
this  country.  Upon  such  occasions  the 
administration  seems  at  first  to  have  de- 
volved officially  on  the  justiciary,  as  chief 
servant  of  the  drown.  But  Henry  III.  be- 
gan the  practice  of  appointing  lieutenants, 
or  guardians  of  the  realm  (custodesregni), 
as  they  were  more  usually^ 
termed,  by  way  of  temporary  abMnce  or 
substitutes.  They  were  usu-  ourwngsui 
ally  nominated  by  the  king  ''^**- 
without  consent  of  parliament ;  and  their 
office  carried  with  it  the  right  of  ezerci^ 
sing  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  It 
was  of  course  determined  by  the  king^s 
return ;  and  a  distinct  statute  was  neces- 
sary, in  the  reign  of  Henry  Y.,  to  provide 
that  a  parliament  called  by  the  guardian 
of  the  realm  during  the  kind's  absence 
should  not  be  dissolved  by  that  event.* 
The  most  remarkable  circumstance  at 
tending  those  lieutenancies  was,  that  the^ 
were  sometimes  conferred  on  the  heir 
apparent  during  his  infiwcy.  The  Black 
Pnnce,  then  Duke  of  Cornwall,  was  left 
guardian  of  the  realm  in  1339,  when  he 
was  but  ten  years  old  rf  and  Richard  his 
son,  when  still  younger,  in  1372,  durina 
Edward  III.'s  bi^t  expedition  into  France.] 
These  do  not  however  bear  a  very  close 
analogy  to  regencies  in  the  strictest 
sense,  or  substitutions  during  the  natural 
incapacity  of  the  sovereign.  Of  such 
there  had  been  several  instances,  before 
it  became  necessary  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency arising  from  Henry's  derange- 
ment. 1.  At  the  death  of  John,  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
William,  earl  of  Pembroke  as-  eesaionor 
sumed  the  title  of  rector  regis  H«"nr  ui; 
et  regni,  with  the  consent  of  the  loyal 
barons  who  had  just  proclaimed  the  young 
king,  and  probably  conducted  the  gov- 
ernment in  a  great  measure  by  their  ad- 
vice.^ But  the  circumstances  were  too 
critical,  and  the  time  is  too  remote,  to 
give  this  precedent  any  material  weight. 
3.  Edwara  I.  being  in  Sicily  at  ofBdvraid 
his  father's  death,  the  nobility  i-i 
met  at  the  Temple  church,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  a  contemporary  writer,  and, 
after  making  a  new  great  seal,  appointed 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  Edward,  earl  of 
Cornwall,  and  the  Earl  of  Glocester,  to 
be  ministers  and  guardians  of  the  realm ; 
who  accordingly  conducted  the  admini^ 


♦  8H.  V.,c.l. 

t  This  pnnce  having  been  sent  to  Antwerp,  six 
comminioners  wereappointed  to  open  parliament 


—Rot.  Pari,  13  E.  III.,  vol  ii.,  d.  107. 
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tntioii  in  the  king's  name  until  his  return.* 
It  is  here  observable,  that  the  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  though  nearest  prince  of  the 
blood,  was  not  supposed  to  enjoy  any  su- 
perior title  to  the  regency,  wherein  he 
was  associated  with  two  other  nobles. 
But  while  the  crown  itself  was  hardly 
acknowledged  to  be  unquestionably  he- 
reditarv,  it  would  be  strange  if  any  no- 
tion of  such  a  right  to  the  regency  had 
been  entertained.  3l  At  the  accession 
•TEdwmni  of  Edward  III.,  then  fourteen 
lu*  i  years  old,  the  parliament,  which 
was  immediately  summoned,  nominated 
four  bishops,  four  earls,  and  six  barons 
as  a  standing  council,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  seems  to 
have  been  placed,  to  advise  the  king  in 
all  business  of  government.  It  was  an 
article  in  the  charge  of  treason,  or,  as  it 
was  then  styled,  of  accroaching  royal 
power,  against  Mortimer,  that  he  inter- 
meddled in  the  king's  household  without 
the  assent  of  this  council.f  They  may 
be  deemed  therefore  a  sort  of  parliament- 
ary regency,  though  the  duration  of  their 
functions  does  not  seem  to  be  defined. 
ofRichtrd  4.  The  proceedlnffs  at  the  com- 
u*i  mencement  of  the  next  reign 

are  more  worthy  of  attention.  Edward 
III.  dying  June  21, 1377,  the  keepers  of 
the  great  spal  next  day,  in  absence  of  the 
chancellor  beyond  sea,  gave  it  into  the 
young  king's  hands  before  his  council. 
He  immediately  delivered  it  to  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  and  the  duke  to  Sir  Nicho- 
las Bonde  for  safe  custody.  Four  days 
afterward,  the  king  in  council  delivered 
tiie  seal  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Davids,  who 
affixed  it  the  same  day  to  divers  letters 
patent.^  Richard  was  at  this  time  ten 
years  and  six  months  old;  an  age  cer- 
tainly very  unfit  for  the  personal  execu- 
tion of  sovereign  authority.  Yet  he  was 
supposed  capable  of  reigmng  without  the 
aid  of  a  regency.  This  might  be  in  vir- 
;ue  of  a  sort  of  masic  ascribed  by  law- 
yers to  the  great  seal,  the  possession  of 
which  bars  all  further  inquiry,  and  ren- 
ders any  government  legal.  The  prac- 
tice of  modern  times,  requiring  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  the  sign  manual,  has 
made  a  public  confession  of  incapacity 
necessary  in  many  cases,  where  it  might 
have  been  concealed  or  overlooked  in 
earlier  periods  of  the  constitution.  But 
though  no  one  was  invested  with  the  of- 
fice of  regent,  a  council  of  twelve  was 
named  by  the  prelates  and  peers  at  the 

*  Matt  WMtmonast  ap.    Brtdy't  History  of 
England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1. 
t  Rot  Pari.,  TOI.  iL,  p.  02. 
t  Rjmm,  t  Tii.,  p.  17L 


king's  coroiiftti(Hi,  July  16, 1S77,  without 

whose  concurrence  no  public  measure 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  I  havt 
mentioned  in  another  place  the  modifica- 
tions introduced  from  time  to  time  by 
parliament,  which  might  itself  be  deemed 
a  great  council  of  regency  during  the 
first  years  of  Richard. 

5.  The  next  instance  is  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  VI.  This  prince  othcwt 
was  but  nine  months  old  at  his  ^^ 
father's  death ;  and  whether  from  a  more 
evident  incapacity  for  ,the  conduct  of 
government  m  his  case*  than  in  that  of 
Richard  II.,  or  from  the  progress^  of  con- 
stitutional principles  in  the  forty  years 
elapsed  since  the  latter's  accession,  far 
more  regularity  and  deliberation  were 
shown  in  supplying  the  defect  in  the  ex- 
ecutive authority.  Upon  the  news  ar- 
riving that  Henry  V,  was  dead,  several 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  assembiedt 
on  account  of  the  imminent  necessity,  in 
order  to  preserve  peace,  and  provide  for 
the  exercise  of  ofiicers  appertaining  to 
the  king.  These  peers  accordingly  is. 
sued  commissions  to  judges,  nhrriffi^rf^ 
cheators,  and  others,  for  various  purposes, 
and  writs  for  a  new  parliament.  This 
was  opened  by  commission  under  the 
great  seal  directed  to  the  Duke  of  Gloces- 
ter,  in  the  usual  form,  and  with  the  king'^ 
test.*  Some  ordinances  were  made  in 
this  parliament  by  the  Duke  of  Glocea- 
ter  as  commissioner,  and  some  in  the 
king's  name.  The  acts  of  the  peers,  who 
had  taken  on  themselves  the  administrv 
tion,  and  summoned  parliament,  were 
confirmed.  On  the  twenty-seventh  dqf 
of  its  session,  it  is  entered  upon  the  roUt 
that  the  king,  *' considering  his  tender 
age,  and  inability  to  direct  in  person  the 
concerns  of  his  realm,  by  assent  of  lords 
and  commons,  appoints  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, or,  in  his  absence  beyond  sea,  the 
Duke  of  Glocester,  to  be  protector  and 
defender  of  the  kingdom  and  English 
church,  and  the  king's  chief  counsellor.'* 
Letters  patent  were  made  out  to  this  ef* 
feet :  the  appointment  being  however  ex- 
pressly during  the  king's  pleasure.  Six- 
teen counsellors  were  named  in  pariia* 
ment  to  assist  the  protector  in  his  admin- 
istration;  and  their  concurrence  was 
made  necessary  to  the  removal  and  ap- 
pointment of  officers,  except  some  infe- 
rior patronage  specifically  reserved  to 
the  protector.  In  all  important  bu:anes# 
that  should  pass  by  order  of  council,  th^ 
whole  or  major  part  were  to  be  present; 
*'  but  if  it  were  siTch  matter  that  the  kii^ 
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Inttk  been  aecofltoBied  to  be  counseled 
of,  that  then  the  said  lordB  proceed  not 
therein  without  the  advice  of  my  lords 
of  Bedford  or  Glocester."*  A  few  more 
counsellors  were  added  by  the  next  par- 
liament, and  divers  regulations  estab- 
lished for  their  observance.f 

This  arrangement  was  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  late  king's  testament,  which 
had  conferred  the  regency  on  the  Duke 
of  Glocester,  in  exclusion  of  his  elder 
brother.  But  the  nature  and  spirit  of 
these  proceedings  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  roll 
of  a  later  parliament ;  where  the  house 
of  lords,  in  answer  to  a  request  of  Glo- 
cester,  that  he  might  know  what  authori- 
ty he  possessed  as  protector,  remind  him 
that  in  the  first  parliament  of  the  king,t 
*^  ye  desired  to  have  had  ye  ffovemaunce 
of  yis  land  ;  aflermyng  yat  hit  belonged 
unto  you  of  rygzt,  as  Well  by  ye  mene  of 
your  birth,  as  by  ye  laste  wylle  of  ye 
kyng  yat  was  your  broyer,  whome  God 
assoile ;  alleggyng  for  you  such  groundes 
and  motjnres  as  it  was  yought  to  your  dis- 
cretion made  for  your  intent ;  whereupon, 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  assembled 
there  in  parliament,  among  which  were 
there  my  lordes  your  uncles,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  that  now  liveth,  and  the 
Duke  of  Exeter,  and  your  cousin  the 
Earl  of  March  that  be  gone  to  God,  and 
of  Warwick,  and  other  in  great  number 
that  now  live,  had  great  and  long  delib- 
eration and  advice,  searched  precedents 
of  the  govemail  of  the  land  in  time  and 
case  semblable,  when  kings  of  this  land 
have  been  tender  of  we,  took  also  infor- 
mation of  the  laws  of  the  land,  of  such 
persons  as  be  notably  learned  therein, 
and  finally  found  your  said  desire  not 
caused  nor  grounded  in  precedent,  nor 
in  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  which  the 
king  that  dead  is,  in  his  life  nor  might  by 
his  last  will  nor  otherwise  altre,  change, 
nor  abroge»  without  the  assent  of  the 
three  estates,  nor  commit  or  grant  to 
%ny  person  governance  or  rule  of  this 
land  longer  than  he  lived ;  but  on  that 
other  behalf,  the  said  lords  found  your 
said  desire  not  according  with  the  laws 
of  this  land,  and  against  the  right  and 
freedome  of  the  estates  of  the  same 

*  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  174, 176.      t  Id.,  p.  201. 

t  I  follow  the  orthography  of  the  roll,  which  I 
hope  will  not  be  inconvenient  to  the  reader.  Why 
tiua  orthography,  from  obsolete  and  difficult,  so 
frequently  becomes  almost  modem,  as  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  these  extracts,  I  cannot  conjec- 
ture. The  usual  irregularity  of  ancient  spelling  is 
bardlv  sufficient  to  account  for  such  variations ; 
but  il  there  be  any  error,  it  belonn  to  the  super- 
iDtanleats  of  that  publication,  and  it  not  mine. 


land.  Howe  were  it,  that  it  bo  not' 
thought,  that  any  such  thing  v^ittiugly 
proceeded  of  your  intent ;  and  neverthe* 
less  to  keep  peace  and  tranquillity,  and 
to  the  intent  to  ease  and  appease  you,  it 
was  advised  and  appointed  by  authority 
of  the  king,  assenting  the  three  estates 
of  this  lai^,  that  ye  in  absence  of  my 
lord  your  brother  of  Bedford,  should  be 
chief  of  the  king^s  council,  and  devised 
unto  you  a  name  different  from  other 
counsellors,  not  the  name  of  tutor,  lieu- 
tenant, governor,  nor  of  regent,  nor  no 
name  that  should  import  authority  of 
governance  of  the  land,  but  the  name  of 
protector  and  defensor,  which  importeth 
a  personal  duty  of  attendance  to  the  ac- 
tual defence  of  the  land,  as  well  against 
enemies  outward,  if  case  required,  as 
against  rebels  inward,  if  any  were,  that 
Ck>d  forbid ;  granting  you  therewith  cer« 
tain  power,  the  which  is  specified  and 
contained  in  an  act  of  the  said  parlia- 
ment, to  endure  as  long  as  it  liked  the 
king.  In  the  which  if  the  intent  of  the 
said  estates  had  been,  that  ye  more  pow- 
er and  authority  should  have  had,  more 
should  have  been  expressed  therein ;  to 
the  which  aj^intment,  ordinance,  and 
act,  ye  then  agreed  you  as  for  your  per- 
son, making  nevertheless  protestation, 
that  it  was  not  your  intent  in  apy  wise  to 
deroge,  or  do  prejudice  unto  my  lord 
your  brother  or  Bedford  by  your  said 
agreement,  as  toward  any  right  that  he 
would  pretend  or  claim  in  the  gov- 
ernance of  this  land,  and  as  toward  any 
pre-eminence  that  you  might  have  or  be- 
long unto  you  as  chief  of  ^council,  it  is 
plamly  declared  in  the  said  act  and  arti- 
cles, subscribed  by  my  said  Lord  of  Bed- 
ford, by  yourself,  and  the  other  lords  of 
the  council.  But  as  in  parliament  to 
which  ye  be  called  upon  your  faith  and 
ligeance  as  Duke  of  Glocester,  as  other 
lords  be,  and  not  otherwise,  we  know  no 
power  nor  authority  that  ye  have,  other 
than  ye  as  Duke  of  Glocester  should 
have,  the  king  being  in  pariiament,  at 
years  of  mest  discretion :  We  marvail- 
mg  with  all  our  hearts  that  considering 
the  open  declaration  of  the  authority  and 
power  belon^g  to  my  Lord  of  Bedford, 
and  to  you  m  his  absence,  and  also  to 
the  kinff^s  council,  subscribed  purely  and 
simply  by  my  said  Lord  of  Bedford,  and 
by  you,  that  you  should  in  any  wise  be 
stirred  or  moved  not  to  content  you 
therewith  or  to  pretend  you  any  other : 
Namely  considering  that  the  king,  bles- 
sed be  our  lord,  is  sith  the  time  of  the 
said  power  granted  unto  you,  far  gone 
and  grown  in  person,  in  wit,  and  under- 
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•tandiDg,  and  like  with  the  grace  of 
God  to  occupy  his  own  royau  power 
within  few  years :  and  forasmuch  con- 
sidering the  thingar  and  causes  abovesai<]|, 
and  other  many  that  long  were  to  write, 
We  lords  aforesaid  pray,  exhort,  and  re- 
quire you,  to  content  you  with  the  power 
ahove  said  and  declared,  of  the  which  my 
lord  your  brother  of  Bedford,  the  king's 
eldest  uncle,  contented  him  ;  and  that  ye 
none  larger  power  desire,  will,  nor  use  ; 
fliving  you  this  that  is  aboven  written 
for  our  answer  to  your  foresaid  demand, 
the  which  we  will  dwell  and  abide  with, 
withouten  variance  or  changing.  Over 
Uiis  beseeching  and  praying  you  in  our 
most  humble  and  lowly  wise,  and  also 
requiring  you  in  the  king^s  name,  that  ye, 
according  to  the  king's  commandment, 
contained  in  his  writ  sent  unto  you  in 
that  behalf,  come  to  thirhis  present  par- 
liament, and  intend  to  Uie  good  enect 
and  speed  of  matters  to  be  demesned  and 
treted  in  the  same,  like  as  of  right  ye 
owe  to  do."* 

It  is  evident  that  this  plain,  or  rather 
rude  address  to  the  Duke  of  Glocester, 
was  dictated  by  the  prevalence  of  Cardi- 
nal Beaufort's  party  in  council  and  par- 
liament. But  the  transactions  in  the  for- 
mer parliament  are  not  unfairly  repre- 
sented; and  comparing  them  with  the 
passage  extracted  above,  we  may  per- 
haps be  entitled  to  infer:  1.  That  the 
king  does  not  possess  any  constitutional 
prerogative  of  appointing  a  regent  during 
the  minority  of  his  successor;  and  3. 
That  neither  the  heir  presumpitive,  nor 
any  other  person,  is  entitled  to  exercise 
the  royal  prerogative  during  the  king's 
infancy  (or,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  his 
infirmity),  nor  to  any  title  that  conveys 
them ;  the  sole  right  of  determining  the 
persons  by  whom,  and  fixing  the  Umita- 
tions  under  which,  the  executive  govern- 
ment shall  be  conducted  in  the  king-s 
name  and  behalf,  devolving  upon  me 
great  council  of  parliament. 

The  expression  used  in  the  lords'  ad- 
dress to  the  Duke  of  Glocester  relative 
to  the  young  king,  that  he  was  far  gone 
and  grown  in  person,  wit,  and  understand- 
ing, was  not  thrown  out  in  mere  flattery. 
In  two  years  the  party  hostile  to  Gloces- 
ter's  influence  had  gained  ground  enough 
to  abrogate  his  office  of  protector,  leav- 
ing only  the  honorary  title  of  chief  coun- 
sellor, f  For  this  the  king's  coronation, 
at  eight  years  of  affe,  was  thought  a  fair 
pretence ;   and  undoubtedly  the  loss  of 

•  Rot  Pari.,  6  H.  VI..  toL  it.,  p.  326. 
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that  exceedingly  Mmited  authority  whick 
had  been  delegated  to  the  protector  couU 
not  have  impaired  the  strength  of  govern- 
ment. This  was  conducted  as  before  ^ 
a  selfish  and  disunited  council ;  but  the 
king^s  name  was  sufficient  to  legahie 
their  measures,  nor  does  any  objectioa 
appear  to  have  been  m^e  in  parliament 
to  such  a  mockery  of  the  name  of  mon- 
archy. 

In  the  year  1454,  the  thirty-second  of 
Henry's  reign,  his  unhappy  mal-  nmry*! 
ady,  transmitted  perhaps  from  wortai  4» 
his  maternal  grandfather,  assu-  '*n«««»^ 
med  so  decided  a  character  of  derange- 
ment  or  imbecili^,  that  parliament  could 
no  longer  conceal  from  itself  the  neces- 
sity of  a  more  efficient  ruler.  This  as 
sembly,  which  had  been  continued  by 
successive  prorogations  for  nearly  a  year, 
met  at  Westminster  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  session  was  opened  by 
the  Duke  of  York  as  king's  commission* 
er.  Kemp,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
chancellor  of  Enriana,  d3ring  soon  alter* 
ward,  it  was  judged  proper  to  acqvaiBl 
the  kinff  at  Windsor  by  a  deputation  of 
twelve  lords  with  this  and  other  subjects 
concerning  his  government.  In  fact,  per- 
haps this  was  a  pretext  chosen  in  order 
to  ascertain  his  real  condition.  These 
peers  reported  to  the  lords'  house  two 
days  afterward,  that  they  had  opened  to 
his  majesty  the  several  articles  of  their 
message,  but  **  could  get  no  answer  no 
sign  for  no  prayer  ne  desire,"  though  they 
repeated  their  endeavours  at  three  differ- 
ent interviews.  This  report,  with  the  in- 
struction on  which  it  was  founded,  was, 
at  their  prayer,  entered  of  record  in  ptiw 
Uament  Upon  so  authentic  a  dh^oT 
testimony  of  their  sovereign's  York  Mir 
infirmity,  the  peers,  adjourning  !«•«•«• 
two  days  for  solemnity  or  deliberatioB, 
*' elected  and  non^inated  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  to  be  protector  and  defender  of 
the  realm  of  England  during  the  king% 
pleasure."  The  duke,  protesting  his  in- 
sufficiency, requested,  ^'  that  in  this  pre*- 
ent  parliament,  and  by  authority  thereof, 
it  be  enacted,  that  of  yourself  and  of  your 
fill  and  mere  disposition,  ye  desire,  name, 
and  call  me  to  the  said  name  and  chaise, 
and  that^6f  any  presumption  of  myself,  I 
take  them  not  upon  me,  but  only  of  the 
due  and  humble  obeisance  that  I  owe  to 
do  unto  the  king,  our  most  dread  and  sov- 
ereign lord,  and  to  you  the  peerage  of  this 
land,  in  whom,  by  the  occasion  of  the  in- 
firmity of  our  said  soverei^  lord,  resteth 
the  exercise  of  his  authority,  whose  no- 
ble commandments  I  am  as  ready  to  per- 
form and  obey  as  any  of  his  liegeouui 
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^kftj  uid  that  at  rae^  tiow  as  H  shall 
please  our  blessed  Creator  to  restore  his 
most  noble  person  to  healthful  disposi- 
tion,  it  shall  like  you  so  to  declare  and 
Do^  to  his  good  grace/*  To  this  prot- 
estation the  lords  answered,  that  for  his 
and  their  discharge  an  act  of  parliament 
should  be  made,  conformably  to  that  en- 
acted in  the  king's  infancy,  since  they 
were  compelled  by  an  equal  necessity 
again  to  choose  and  name  a  protector 
and  defender.  And  to  the  Duke  of  York's 
i^uest  to  be  informed  how  far  the  pow- 
er and  authority  of  his  charge  should 
extend,  they  replied,  that  he  should  be 
chief  of  the  king's  council,  and  ^'devised 
therefore  to  the  said  duke  a  name  differ- 
ent from  other  counsellors,  not  the  name 
of  tutor,  Ueutenant,  goTcmor,  nor  of  re- 
gent, nor  no  name  that  shall  import  au- 
thority of  governance  of  the  land;  but  the 
said  name  of  protector  and  defensor;" 
and  so  forth,  according  to  the  laoffuage 
of  their  former  address  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloeester.  An  act  was  passed  accord- 
ifigly,  constituting  the  Duke  of  York  pro- 
tector of  the  church  and  kinffdom,  and 
chief  counsellor  of  the  king  during  the 
'atter's  pleasure ;  or  until  the  Prince  of 
Wales  should  attain  years  of  discretion, 
OB  whom  the  said  dignity  was  immedi- 
ately to  devolve.  The  patronage  of  cer- 
tain spiritusd  benefices  was  reserved  to 
the  protector,  according  to  the  precedent 
of  the  king's  minority,  which  parliament 
was  resolved  to<  follow  in  every  partic- 
ular.* 

It  may  be  conjectured,  by  the  provision 
made  in  favour  of  the  Pnnce  of  Wales, 
then  only  two  years  old,  that  the  king's 
condition  was  supposed  to  be  beyond 
iKipe  of  restoration.  But  in  about  nine 
months  he  recovered  sufficient  speech 
and  recollection  to  supersede  the  Duke 
of  York's  protectorate.f  The  succeed- 
ing transactions  are  matter  of  familiar, 
ttough  not,  perhaps,  very  perspicuous 
history.  The  king  was  a  prisoner  in  his 
enemies'  hands  after  the  affair  at  St.  Al- 
fyais^  when  parhament  met  in  July,  1455. 

*  Rot  Pari.,  Tol.  ▼..  p.  241. 

t  Paston  Letters,  vol.  i,  p.  81.  The  proofs  of 
sound  mind  given  in  this  letter  are  not  very  deci- 
nre,  but  the  wits  of  sovereigns  are  nerer  weighed 
in  golden  scales. 

t  This  may  seem  an  impropef  appellation  for 
what  is  usually  termed  a  battle,  wherein  5000  men 
are  said  to  have  fallen.  But  1  rely  here  upon  my 
Cuthful  guide,  the  Paston  Letters,  p.  100,  one  of 
whieh,  written  immediately  after  the  engagement, 
aays  tliat  only  six  score  were  killed.  Sarely  this 
tasMDony  outweighs  a  thousand  ordinary  chroni- 
clers. And  the  nature  of  the  action,  which  was  a 
sadden  attack  on  the  town  of  SL  Albans^  without 
any  pitched  combat,  leaden  ths  larger  noinber  im- 


In  this  session  little  was  done  except  re^ 
newing  the  strongest  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  Henry  and  his  family.  But  the  two 
houses  meetmg  again  aner  a  prorogation 
to  NoTcmber  12,  dtiring  which  time  the 
Duke  of  York  had  strengthened  his  par- 
ty, and  was  appointed  by  commission  the 
king's  lieutenant  to  open  the  pariiament, 
a  proposition  was.  made  by  the  commons, 
that  '*  whereas  the  king  had  deputed  the 
Duke  of  York  as  his  commissioner  to 
proceed  in  this  parhament,  it  was  thought 
by  the  commons,  that  if  the  king  hereaf- 
ter could  not  attend  to  the  protection  of 
the  country,  an  able  person  should  be  ap« 
pcnnted  protector,  to  whom  they  might 
have  recourse  for  redress  of  injuries; 
especially  as  great  disturbances  had  late* 
ly  arisen  in  the  west  through  the  feudft 
of  the  Earl  of  DeTonshire  and  Lord  Bon- 
vile."*  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
answered  for  the  lords,  that  they  would 
take  into  consideration  what  the  com- 
mons had  suggested.  Two  da3rs  after- 
ward, the  latter  appeared  again  with  a  re 
?uest  conveyed  nearly  in  the  same  terms. 
Ipon  their  leaving  the  chamber,  the 
archbishop,  who  was  also  chancellor,  mo- 
ved the  peers  to  answer  what  should  be 
done  in  respect  of  the  request  of  the  com- 
mons; adiding  that,  'Mt  is  understood 
that  they  will  not  further  proceed  in  mat- 
ters of  parhament  to  the  time  that  they 
have  answer  to  their  desire  and  request.'' 
This  naturallv  ended  in  the  reappoint- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  York  to  his  charge 
of  protector.  The  commons  indeed  were 
determined  to  bear  no  delay.  As  if  ig- 
norant of  what  had  been  resolved  in  con* 
sequence  of  their  second  request,  they 
urged  it  a  third  time  on  the  next  day  of 
meeting;  and  received  for  answer  that 
**  the  king  our  said  sovereign  lord,  by  the 
advice  and  assent  of  his  lords  spiritual 
and  tempoml  being  in  this  present  parlia- 
ment, had  named  and  desired  the  Duke 
of  York  to  be  protector  and  defensor  of 
this  land."  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
in  these  words,  and  indeed  in  effect,  as 
appears  by  the  whole  transaction,  the 
house  of  peers  assumed  an  exclusive 
right  of  choosing  the  protector,  though  in 
the  act  passed  to  ratify  their  election,  the 
commons'  assent,  as  a  nmtter  of  course, 
is  introduced.  The  last  year's  precedent 
was  followed  in  the  present  instance,  ex- 
cepting a  remarkable  deviation ;  instead 
of  the  words  "  during  the  king's  pleas- 
probable.  Whetbamstede;  himself  abbot  of  St  Al 
bans  at  the  time,  makea  the  Duke  of  York*k  army 
but  3000  fighting  men,  p.  352. 

*  See  some  account  of  these  in  Paston  Letten, 
ToL  i,  p.  U4« 
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ure,**  the  dake  was  to  hold  his  office  "  nn- 
lil  he  should  be  discharged  of  it  by  the 
lords  in  parliament"* 

This  extraordinary  clause,  and  the 
slight  allegations  on  wliich  it  was  thought 
fit  to  substitute  a  vicegerent  for  the 
reigning  monarch,  are  sufficient  to  prove, 
even  if  the  common  historians  were  si- 
lent, that  whatever  passed  as  to  this  sec- 
ond protectorate  or  the  Duke  of  York 
was  altogether  of  a  revolutionary  com- 
plexion. In  the  actual  circumstances  of 
civil  blood  already  spilled  and  the  king  in 
captivity,  we  may  justly  wonder  that  so 
much  regard  was  shown  to  the  regular 
forms  and  precedents  of  the  constitution. 
But  the  duke^s  natural  moderation  will 
account  for  part  of  this,  and  the  temper 
of  the  lords  for  much  more.  That  as- 
sembly appears  for  the  most  part  to  have 
been  faithfully  attached  to  the  house  of 
Lancaster.  The  partisans  of  Richard 
were  found  in  the  commons  and  among 
the  populace.  Several  months  elapsed 
after  the  victonr  of  St.  Albans,  before  an 
attempt  was  thus  made  to  set  aside  a 
sovereign,  not  labouring,  so  far  as  we 
know,  under  any  more  notorious  infir- 
mity than  before.  It  then  originated  in 
the  commons,  and  seems  to  have  receiv- 
ed but  an  unwilling  consent  from  the 
upper  house.  Even  in  constituting  the 
Duke  of  York  protector  over  the  head 
of  Henry,  whom  all  men  despaired  of 
ever  seeing  in  a  state  to  face  the  dangers 
of  such  a  season,  the  lords  did  not  forget 
the  rights  of  his  son.  By  this  latter  m- 
strument,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  duke's  office  was  to 
cease  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales  arriving 
at  the  age  of  discretion. 

But  what  had  been  long  propagated  in 
Duke  oT  8®c^^9  ^ooix  became  familiar  to 
fork**  the  public  ear ;  that  the  Duke 
eiAim  to  um  of  York  laid  claim  to  the  throne. 
•~''"'  He  was  unouestionably  heir 
general  of  the  royal  line,  through  his 
moUier,  Anne,  daughter  of  Roger  Morti- 
mer, earl  of  March,  son  of  Philippa, 
daughter  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence, 
tlurd  son  of  Edward  III.  Roger  Morti- 
mer's eldest  son,  Edmund,  had  been  de- 
clared heir  presumptive  by  Richard  II. ; 
but  his  infancy  during  the  revolution  that 
placed  Henry  IV.  on  the  throne  had 
caused  his  pretensions  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  The  new  king,  however,  was 
induced,  by  a  jealousy  natural  to  his  situ- 
ation, to  detam  the  Earl  of  March  in  cus- 
tody. HenrjTV.  restored  his  liberty; 
and  though  he  had  certainly  connived  for 

•  Rot  PirL,  YoL  ▼.,  p.  284—290. 


a  while  at  tiie  cc^nroiiacy  planned  by  Us 
brother-in-law  the  Eari  of  Cambridge  and 
Lord  Scrop  of  Masham  to  place  the  crown 
on  his  head,  that  magnanimous  prince 

fave  him  a  free  pardon,  and  never  testi- 
ed  any  displeasure.    The  present  Duke 
of  York  was  honoured  by  Henry  VI.  with 
the  highest  trusts  in  Fitince  and  Ireland; 
such  as  Beaufort  and  Glocester  co^ 
never  have  dreamed  of  conferring  on 
him,  if  his  title  to  the  crown  had  not  been 
reckon^  obsolete.     It  has  been  very 
pertinently  remarked,  that  the  cnme  per- 
petrated by  Margaret  and  her  counseUon 
m  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Glocester  was 
the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Lancas* 
ter.*    From  this  time  the  Duke  of  York, 
next  heir  in  presiunption  while  the  king 
was  childless,  might  innocently  contem- 
plate the  prospect  of  royalty ;  and  when 
such  ideas  haa  long  been  passing  through 
his  mind,  we  may  judge  how  reluclanUy 
the  birth  of  Prince  Edward,  nine  yeait 
after  Henry's  marriage,  would  be  admitted 
to  disturb  them.  The  queen's  admiiiistra- 
tion  unpopular,  careless  of  national  inteiw 
ests,  and  partial  to  his  inveterate  enemy, 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  ;t  the  king  incapa- 
ble of  exciting  fear  or  respect ;  himself 
conscious  of  powerful  alliances  and  uni- 
versal favour;  all  these  circumstances 
combined  could  hardly  fail   to  nourish 
these  opinions  of  hereditary  right,  which 
he  must  have  imbibed  from  his  infancy. 
The  Duke  of  York  preserved  throi^ 
the  critical  season  of  rebellion  such  mA- 
eration  and  humanity,  that  we  may  par- 
don him  that  bias  in  favour  of  his  own 
pretensions  to  which  he  became  himself 
a  victim.    Margaret  perhaps,  by  her  san- 
guinary violence  in  the  Coventry  parli^ 
ment  of  1460,  where  the  duke  and  ail  hit 
adherents  were  attamted,  led  him  not  the 
choice  of  remaining  a  subject  with  impo^ 
nity.    But  with  us,  who  are  to  weigh 
these  ancient  factions  in  the  balance  of 
wisdom  and  justice,  there  should  be  ne 
hesitation  in  deciding  that  the  house  ei 
Lancaster  were   lawful  sovereigns  of 
England.    1  am  indeed  astonish^  thai 
not  only  such  historians  as  Carte,  who 
wrote  undisguisedly  upon  a  Jacobite  sys- 
tem, but  even  men  of  juster  principto«R 
have  been  inadvertent  enough  to  mentioa 
the  right  of  the  house  of  York.     If  the 
original  consent  of  the  nation^  if  three 
descents  of  the  crown,  if  repeated  acts 
of  parliament,  if  oaths  of  allegiance  from 

*  Hall,  p.  210. 

t  The  ill-will  of  Yorkaod  the  qosM  bcfM  m 
early  as  1449,  at  we  lean  from  an  qneqnwocai  tm^ 
timooy,  a  letter  of  that  date  ia  the  Pisieii  celloe 
tion,  voL  i,  p.  96. 
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tiie  H  hole  kingdom,  and  foore  particular^ 
from  those  who  now  advanced  a  contiary 
pretension,  if  undisturbed,  unquestioned 
possession  during  sixiy  years  could  not 
secure  the  reigning  family  against  a  mere 
defect  in  their  genealogy,  when  were  the 
people  to  expect  tranquillity  1  Sceptres 
drere  committed,  Itnd  governments  were 
ffistituted,  for  public  protection  and  pub- 
lic happiness,  not  certainly  for  the  benefit 
of  rulers  or  for  the  security  of  particular 
dynasties.  No  prejudice  has  less  in  its 
favoiir,  and  none  has  been  more  fatal  to 
the  peace  of  mankind,  than  that  which 
regards  a  nation  of  subjects  as  a  family's 
private  inheritance.  For,  as  this  opimon 
ipduces  reigning  princes  and  their  cour- 
tiers to  look  on  the  people  as  made  only 
to  obey  them,  so  when  tne  tide  of  events 
iws  swept  them  from  their  thrones,  it  be- 
gets a  fond  hope  of  restoration,  a  sense 
of  ii\jury  and  of  imprescriptible  rights, 
which  give  the  show  of  justice  to  fresh 
disturbances  of  public  ordei  and  rebell- 
ions against  estabUshed  authority.  Even 
in  cases  of  unjust  conquest,  which  are  far 
stronger  than  any  domestic  revolution, 
time  heals  the  injury  of  wounded  inde- 
pendence, the  forced  submission  to  a  vic- 
torious enemy  is  changed  into  spontane- 
ous allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  and  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature  enjoin  the  obe- 
dience that  is  challenged  by  reciprocal 
benefits.  But  far  more  does  every  na- 
tional government,  however  violent  in 
its  origin,  become  legitimate,  when  uni- 
irersaliy  obeyed  and  justly  exercised, 
the  possession  drawing  after  it  the  right ; 
not  certainly  that  success  can  alter  the 
moral  character  of  actions,  or  privilege 
OBorpation  before  the  tribunal  of  human 
oiHmon,  or  in  the  pages  of  history,  but 
that  the  recognition  of  a  government 
by  the  people  is  the  binding  pledge  of 
their  allegiance  so  long  as  its  corre- 
sponding duties  are  fulfilled.*  And  thus 
the  law  of  England  has  been  held  to 
annex  the  subject's  fidelity  to  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  by  whatever  title  he  may 
h^e  ascended  the  throne,  and  whoever 
else  may  be  its  claimant.f  But  the  stat- 
ute of  11th  of  Henry  VII.,  c.  1,  has  fur- 
nished an  unequivocal  commentary  upon 
this  principle ;  when,  alluding  to  the  con- 

*  Uscm  this  rreat  qoettion  the  foarth  dmeoaTwe 
m  Sir  Michael  roeter's  Reports  ought  particularly 
to  be  read.  Strange  doctrines  have  been  revivea 
lately,  and  though  not  exactly  referred  to  the  con-* 
•titution  of  this  country,  yet,  as  general  principles, 
easily  applicable  to  it ;  which,  a  century  since, 
wouM  have  tended  to  shake  the  present  family  in 
the  throne. 

f  Hale's  Pleas  of  Um  Crowa,  voL  i.,  p.  61,  101 
r«dicl736) 


demnations  and  forfeitures  by  whieh 
those  alternate  successes  of  the  white 
and  red  roses  had  almost  exhausted  tie 
noble  blood  of  England,  it  enacts  that 
*'  no  man  for  doing  truth  and  faithful  ser- 
vice to  the  king  for  the  time  being,  be 
convict,  or  attaint  of  high  treason,  nor  of 
other  offences,  by  act  of  parhament  oi 
otherwise." 

Though  all  classes  of  men  and  all  parti 
of  England  were  divided  into  ^vsrofihk 
factions  by  this  unhappy  con-  unca«- 
test,  yet  the  strength  of  the  ^~JJ* 
Yorkists  lay  in  London  and  the  ^"**^- 
neighbouring  counties,  and  generally 
amonff  the  middling  and  lower  people. 
And  this  is  what  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected. For  notions  of  hereditary  right 
take  easy  hold  of  the  populace,  who  ieel 
an  honest  sympathy  for  those  whom  they 
consider  as  injured ;  while  men  of  noble 
birth  and  high  station  have  a  keener  sense 
of  personal  duty  to  their  sovereign,  and 
of  the  baseness  of  deserting  their  al- 
legiance. Notwithstanding  the  wide- 
spreading  influence  of  the  Nevils,  most 
of  the  nobility  were  well  affected  to  the 
reigning^  dynasty.  We  have  seen  how 
reluctantly  they  acquiesced  in  the  second 
protectorate  of  the  Duke  of  York,  after 
the  battle  of  St.  Albans.  Thirty-two 
temporal  peers  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
Henry  and  his  issue  in  the  Coventry  par- 
liament of  1460,  which  attainted  the 
Duke  of  York  and  the  earls  of  Warwick 
and  SaUsbury.*  And,  in  the  memorable 
circumstances  of  the  duke's  claim  person- 
ally made  in  parhament,  it  seems  mani- 
fest that  the  lords  comphed  not  only 
with  hesitation,  but  imwilhngness ;  and  in 
fact  testified  their  respect  and  duty  for 
Henry  by  confirming  the  crown  to  him 
during  his  life.f  The  rose  of  Lancaster 
blushed  upon  the  banners  of  the  Staf- 
fords,  the  Percies,  the  Veres,  the  Hol- 
lands, and  the  Courtneys.  All  these  il- 
lustrious families  lav  crushed  for  a  time 
under  the  ruins  of  their  party.  But  the 
course  of  fortune,  which  nas  too  great  a 
mastery  over  crowns  and  sceptres  to  be 
controlled  by  men's  affections,  invested 

♦  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  ▼.,  p.  351. 

t  Rot  Pari.,  p.  375.  This  entry  in  the  roll  is 
highlj  uterestmg  and  important.  It  ought  to  be 
Ttmd  in  preference  to  any  of  our  historiana.  Hume, 
who  drew  from  inferior  sources,  is  not  altogether 
accurate.  Yet  one  remarkable  circumstance,  told 
by  Hall  and  other  chroniclers,  that  the  Duke  of 
York  stood  by  the  throne,  as  if  to  claim  it,  though 
omitted  entirely  in  the  roll,  is  confirmed  by  Wheui* 
amstede,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  who  was  probably 
then  present  (p.  484,  edit  Heame).  This  shows 
that  we  should  only  doubt  and  not  reject,  unless 
upon  real  grounds  of  suspicion,  the  aasertieos  of 
secondary  writera. 
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Edward  lY .  with  a  possession,  which  the 
general  consent  of  the  nation  both  sanc- 
tioned and  secured.  This  was  effected 
in  no  slight  degree  by  the  furious  spirit 
of  Margaret,  who  began  a  system  of  ex- 
termination by  acts  of  attainder,  and  ex- 
ecution of  prisoners,  that  created  abhor- 
rence, though  it  did  not  prevent  imitation. 
And  the  barbarities  of  her  northern  army, 
whom  she  led  towards  London  after  the 
battle  of  Wakefield,  lost  the  Lancastrian 
cause  its  former  friends,*  and  might  just- 
ly convince  reflecting  men,  that  it  were 
better  to  risk  the  chances  of  a  new  dy- 
nasty, than  trust  the  kingdom  to  an  ex- 
asperated faction. 

A  period  of  obscurity  and  confusion 
Edward  IV  ^'^sucs,  during  which  we  have 
as  little  insight  into  constitu- 
tional as  general  history.  There  are  no 
contemporary  chroniclers  of  any  value, 
and  the  rolls  of  parliament,  by  whose 
light  we  have  hitherto  steered,  become 
mere  registers  of  private  bills,  or  of  peti- 
tions relating  to  commerce.  The  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  is  the  first  during  which 
no  statute  was  passed  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  or  maintenance  of  the  sub- 
ject's liberty.  Nor  is  there,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect, a  single  petition  of  this  nature  upon 
the  roll.  Whether  it  were  that  the  com- 
mons had  lost  too  much  of  their  ancient 
courage  to  present  any  remonstrances, 
or  that  a  wilful  omission  has  vitiated  the 
record,  is  hard  to  determine ;  but  we  cer- 
tainly must  not  imagine,  tha^  a  govern- 
ment cemented  with  blood  poured  on  the 
scaffold  as  well  as  in  the  field,  under  a 
passionate  and  unprincipled  sovereign, 
would  afford  no  scope  for  the  just  ani- 
madversion of  pariiament.t  The  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  was  a  reign  of  terror. 
One  half  of  the  noble  families  had  been 
thinned  by  proscription ;  and  though  gen- 
erally restored  in  blood  by  the  reversal 
of  their  attainders,  a  measure  certainly 
deserving  of  much  approbation,  were 
still  under  the  eyes  of  vigilant  and  invet- 
erate  enemies.    The    opposite   faction 

*  The  abbey  of  St.  Albana  was  stripped  by  the 
queen  and  her  army  after  the  second  battle  fought 
at  that  place,  Feb.  17, 1461 ;  which  changed  Wheth* 
ansteae,  the  abbot  and  historiographer,  from  a  vio- 
lent Lancastrian  into  a  Yorkwt.  His  change  of 
party  is  qnite  sudden,  and  amusing  enough.  See 
too  the  Paston  Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  206.  Yet  the 
Patton  family  were  originally  Lancastrian,  and  re- 
turned to  that  side  in  1470. 

t  There  are  several  instances  of  violence  and 
oppression  apparent  on  the  rolls  duxinf  this  reign, 
but  not  proceeding  from  the  crown.  One  of  a  re- 
markable nature,  vol.  v.,  p.  173,  was  brought  for- 
ward to  throw  an  odium  on  the  Duke  of  C&rence, 
who  had  been  concerned  in  it.  Several  passages 
Indicate  the  charactei  of  the  Duke  of  Qloeester. 


would  be  cautious  how  ^ey  resisted  t 
king  of  their  own  creation,  while  the 
hopes  of  their  adversaries  were  <mlydo^ 
mant.  And  indeed,  without  reiving  aa 
this  supposition,  it  is  commonly  seen, 
that  when  temporary  circumstances  have 
given  a  king  the  means  of  acting  in  dis- 
regard of  his  subjects'  privileges,  it  is  t 
very  difficult  undertaking  for  them  to  re- 
cover a  liberty  which  has  no  secwity  so 
effectual  as  habitual  possession. 

Besides  the  several  proceedings  against 
the  Lancastrian  party,  which  might  be 
extenuated  by  the  common  pretences,  re- 
taliation of  similar  proscriptions,  security 
for  the  actual  government,  or  just  pun- 
ishment of  rebellion  against  a  legitimate 
heir,  there  are  several  reputed  instances 
of  violence  and  barbarity  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  which  have  not  such  pbtii* 
sible  excuses.  Every  one  knows  the 
common  stories  of  the  citizen  who  was 
attainted  of  treason  for  an  idle  speech 
that  he  would  make  his  son  heir  to  the 
crown,  the  house  where  he  dwelt;  and 
of  Thomas  BurdeH,  who  wished  the 
horns  of  his  stag  in  the  belly  of  him 
who  had  advised  the  king  to  shoot  it 
Of  th^  former  1  can  assert  nothing,  though 
I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  accurately  re- 
ported. But  certainly  the  accusatioa 
against  Burdett,  however  iniquitous,  was 
not  confined  to  these  frivolous  w<»ds, 
which  indeed  do  not  appear  in  his  en- 
dictment,*  or  in  a  passage  relative  to  hm 
conviction  in  the  roll  of  parliamenL 
Burdett  was  a  servant  and  fnend  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  sacrificed  as  a 
preliminary  victim.  It  was  an  artido 
of  charge  against  Clarence  that  he  had 
attempted  to  persuade  the  people  tim 
"Thomas  Burdett  his  servant,  which  was* 
lawfully  and  truly  attainted  of  treason, 
was  wrongfully  put  to  death."!  There 
could  indeed  be  no  more  oppresaiTe 
usage  inflicted  upon  meaner  persons  thaa 
this  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence^ 
an  act  for  which  a  brother  could  not  be 
pardoned  had  he  been  guilty ;  and  wfaick 
deepens  the  shadow  of  a  tyrannicid  Me* 
if,  as  it  seems,  his  offence  towards  B^ 
ward  was  but  levity  and  rashness. 


*  See  in  Cro.  Car.  120,  the  endictment  i 
Burdett  for  compassing  the  king's  death 
that  purpose  conspiring  with  Stacie  and  Blake  IS 
calculate  his  nativity  and  his  son's,  ad  ki' 
quando  iidem  rex  et  Edwardus  ejus  fitins  i 
tur:  Also  for  the  same  end  dispersmg  diver*  1^  , 
#nd  ballads  de  murraurationibus,  seditioBftia*  el 
proditoriis  ezcitationlbus,  faetas  et  fahric«tae  n«i 
Holboum,  to  the  intent  that  ths  pecnto  nHflft 
withdraw  their  love  from  the  kioff  and  d— if  »■» 
ac  erga  ipsom  regem  levarent,  ad  fiB«leai  deacroB 
tionem  ipeorum  regis  ac  domini  pitoe^ii,  &e. 

i  Rot  ParL,  vol  vi,  p.  103. 
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But  whatever  acts  of  injustice  we  may 
attribute,  from  authority  or  conjecture,  to 
Edward^s  government,  it  was  very  far 
from  being  unpopular.  His  love  of  pleas- 
ure, his  a^bility,  his  courage,  and  beauty, 
gave  him  a  credit  with  his  subjects  which 
he  had  no  real  virtue  to  challenge.  This 
restored  him  to  the  throne,  even  against 
the  prodigious  influence  of  Warwick,  and 
compelled  Henry  YH.  to  treat  his  mem- 
ory with  respect,  and  acknowledge  him 
as  a  lawful  king.*  The  latter  years  of 
his  reign  were  passed  in  repose  at  home 
after  scenes  of  unparalleled  convulsions, 
and  in  peace  abroad  after  more  than  a 
century  of  expensive  warfare.  His  de- 
inaiidA  of  subsidy  were  there fure  moder- 
ate, and  ea^sily  defrayed  by  a  uatioQ  who 
were  m^-iyng  rapid  ndva^jces  towards  t>p- 


»  The  rolls  of  Henry  ViV^  firit  parliami*nl  tre 
filtL  uf  vj  absurd  conlusion  iiltiwug^ht  and  Languag a, 
wiueb  ii  rendeiwi  odious  W  Ijle  purpoaes  to  which 
lit,  li  W iiffd.  Ho ih  [ jenry  vi  i n*  1  Kd w ard  \\\  are 
consiiii^r^d  m  Ifiwfut  king* ;  ^]iccpi  in  aDtj  irtatancp, 
where  Akn  Cititerell,  p«trtii>nmg  lot  ibe  reYeiaal 
of  hifl  atUmdtr,  !r.}nMk.:^  ui  Edward  "  I.m?  i:;iNed 
Edward  i^.  '(vol.  vl,  p.  2M).  UiiiUiiS  umuiv  ihe 
language  of  a  private  Lancastrian.  And  Henry 
VI.  passes  for  having  been  king  during  his  short 
restoration  in  ]470»  when  Edward  had  been  nine 
years  upon  the  throne.  For  the  Earl^f  Oxford  is 
•aid  to  have  been  attainted  "  for  the  true  allttpince 
and  service  he  owed  and  did  to  Henry  VI.,  at 
Bamet  field  and  otherwise"  (p.  281).  This  ought 
be  reasonable  enough  on  the  true  principle  that 
allegiance  is  due  to  a  king  dt  facto:  if  indeed  we 
could  determine  who  was  the  king  ae  facto  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle  of  Bamet.  But  this  princi- 
ple was  not  fairly  recognised.  Richard  III.  is  al- 
ways called,  **  in  deed  and  not  in  right.  King  of 
England.'*  Nor  was  this  merely  founded  on  his 
usurpation  as  against  his  nephew.  For  that  un- 
fortunate boy  is  little  better  treated,  and  in  the  act 
of  resumption,  1  H.  VII.,  while  Edward  IV.  is 
styled  "  late  king,**  appears  only  with  the  denomi- 
nation  of  '*  Edward  ms  son,  late  called  Edward 
v.,**  p.  336w  Who  then  was  king  after  the  death 
of  Edward  IV.  T  And  was  his  son  really  illegiti- 
mate, as  a  usurping  uncle  pretended?  Or  did 
the  crime  of  Kichara,  though  punished  in  him, 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  Henry  ?    These  were  points 


which,  Uke  the  fate  of  the  young  princes  m  the 
Tower,  he  chose  to  wrap  in  discreet  silence.  But 
the  first  question  he  seems  to  have  answered  in 


.  hie  own  favour.    For  Richard  himself,  Howard, 

duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Liovel,  and  some  others,  are 
'  attainted  (p.  276),  for  *  traitorously  intending,  com- 
i  passing,  and  imagining*  the  death  of  Henry ;  of 

course  before  or  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth ;  and 
while  his  right,  unsupported  by  possession,  could 
I         have  rested  only  on  an  hereditary  title,  which  it 
)         ^Mras  an  insult  to  the  nation  to  prefer.    Tliese  mon* 
I         atTOua  proceedings  explain  the  necessity  of  that 
cooeervative  statute  to  which  I  have  already  allu- 
I         ded,  which  passed  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign, 
I         and  afforded  as  much  security  for  men  following 
the  plain  Une  of  rallying  round  the  sUndard  of  their 
cottotry  as  mere  law  can  oflfer.    There  iS'  some  ex- 
traordinary reasoning  upon  this  act  in  Carte's  His- 
tory, vol.  ii.,  p.  844,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
the  adherents  of  George  II.  would  not  be  protected 
•if  it  oo  the  resuratioo  of  the  true  Uood. 


ulence.  According  to  Sir  John  Fortes* 
cue,  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  whole  king, 
dom  had  come  to  the  king's  hand  by  for- 
feiture, at  some  time  or  other  since  tho 
commencement  of  his  reign.*  Many  in- 
deed of  these  kinds  had  been  restored, 
and  others  lavished  away  in  grants,  but 
the  surplus  revenue  must  still  nave  been 
considerable. 

Edward  IV .  was  the  first  who  practised 
a  new  method  of  taking  his  subjects* 
money  without  consent  of  parliament, 
under  the  plausible  name  of  benevolen- 
ces. These  came  in  place  of  the  still 
more  plausible  loans  of  former  monarchs, 
and  were  principally  levied  on  the  weal- 
thy traders.  Though  no  complaint  ap- 
pears m  the  parliamentary  records  of  his 
rei|^n,  which,  as  has  been  observed,  com- 
plam  of  nothing,  the  illegality  was  un- 
doubtedly felt  and  resented.  In  the  re- 
markable address  to  Richard  by  that 
tumultuary  meeting  which  invited  him 
to  assume  the  crown,  we  find,  among 
general  assertions  of  the  state's  decay 
through  misgovemment,  the  following 
strong  passage:  "For  certainly  we  be 
determined  rather  to  aventure  and  com- 
mitte  us  to  the  perill  of  owre  lyfs  and 
jopardie  of  deth,  than  to  lyve  m  such 
thraldome  and  bondage  as  we  have  lyved 
long  tyme  heretofore  oppressed  and  in- 
jured by  extortions  and  newe  impositions, 
ayenst  the  lawes  of  God  and  man,  and  the 
libertie,  old  policie,  and  laws  of  this 
real  me,  whereyn  every  Englishman  is  in- 
herited, "t  Accordingly,  in  Richard  III.'s 
only  parliament,  an  act  was  passed, 
which,  after  reciting  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  grievances  lately  endured, 
abrogates  and  annuls  for  ever  all  exac- 
tions under  the  name  of  benevolence.^ 
The  liberties  of  this  country  were  at 
least  not  directly  impaired  by  the  usur- 
pation of  Richara.  But  from  an  act  so 
deeply  tainted  with  moral  guilt,  as  well 
as  so  violent  in  all  its  circumstances,  no 
substantial  benefit  was  likely  to  spring. 
Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be,  and  I 
confess  it  is  not  easy  to  be  surmounted, 
in  deciding  upon  the  fate  of  Richard's 
nephews  after  Uiey  were  immured  in 
the  Tower,  the  more  public  parts  of  the 
transaction  bear  unequivocal  testimony 
to  his  ambitious  usurpation.  It  would 
therefore  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  o" 
this  chapter  to  dweU  upon  his  assumption 
of  the  regency,  or  upon  the  sort  of  elec- 
tion, however  curious  and  remarkable, 
which  gave  a  pretended  authority  to  his 
usurpation  of  the  throne.    Neither  of 


*  DiflT.  of  Absolute  and  Limited  Monarchy,  p.  83 
t  Kai,  Pari.,  toL  vi.,  p.  241.       t  1  R.  liL.  c  ^ 
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thma  has  ever  been  alleged  by  any 
party  in  the  way  of  constitutional  prece- 
dent. 

At  this  epoch  I  terminate  these  inqui- 
OoDciiwioD  "®^  ^^^  ^^  English  constitu- 
'  tion ;  a  sketch  very  imperfect  I 
fear  and  unsatisfactory,  but  which  may 
at  least  answer  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
reader^s  attention  on  the  principal  ob- 
jects, and  of  guiding  him  to  the  purest 
fouQtains  of  constitutional  knowledge. 
From  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Tu- 
dor a  new  period  is  to  be  dated  in  Our 
history ;  far  more  prosperous  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  opulence  and  the  preservation 
of  general  order  than  the  preceding,  but 
less  distin|;uished  by  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  jealousy  of  tyrannical  power. 
We  have  seen,  through  the  twilight  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  records,  a  form  of  civil 
policy  established  by  our  ancestors, 
marked,  like  the  kindred  governments 
of  the  continent,  with  aboriginal  Teu- 
tonic features ;  barbarous  indeed,  and  in- 
sufficient for  the  great  ends  of  society, 
but  capable  and  worthy  of  the  improve- 
ment it  has  received,  because  actuated  by 
a  sound  and  vital  spirit,  the  love  of  free- 
dom and  of  justice.  fSrom  these  princi- 
ples arose  that  venerable  institution, 
which  none  but  a  free  and  simple  people 
could  have  conceived,  trial  by  peers ;  an 
institution  common  in  some  degree  to 
other  nations,  but  which,  more  widely 
extended,  more  strictly  retained,  and  bet- 
ter modified  amons  ourselves,  has  be- 
come perhaps  the  first,  certainly  among 
the  first,  of  our  securities  against  arbitra- 
ry government.  We  have  seen  a  foreign 
conqueror  and  his  descendants  trample 
almost  alike  upon  the  prostrate  nation, 
and  upon  those  who  hsul  been  compan- 
ions of  their  victory,  introduce  the  ser- 
vitudes of  feudal  law  with  more  than 


their  osnal  rigonr,  and  establish  a  laige 

'  revenue  by  continual  precedents  upon  a 
system  of  universal  and  prescriptive  ex- 
tortion. But  the  Norman  and  EngJsh 
races,  each  unfit  to  endure  oppression, 
forgetting  their  animosities  in  a  common 
interest,  enforce  by  arms  the  concession 
of  a  great  charter  of  liberties.  Privile- 
ges, wrested  from  one  faithless  monarch, 
are  preserved  with  continual  vigilance 
aj^ainst  the  machinations  of  another ;  the 
rights  of  the  people  become  more  precise, 
and  their  spirit  more  magnanimous,  du- 
ring the  long  reign  of  Henry  III.  With 
greater  ambition  and  greater  abilities 
than  his  father,  Edward  I.  attempts  in 
vain  to  govern  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
and  has  the  mortification  of  seeing  his 
prerogative  fettered  by  still  more  impor- 
tant Omitations.  The  great  council  of 
the  nation  is  opened  to  the  representar 
tives  of  the  commons.  They  proceed 
by  slow  and  cautious  steps  to  remonstrate 
against  public  grievances,  to  check  the 
abuses  of  administration,  and  sometimes 
to  chastise  public  delinquency  in  the  offi- 
cers of  the  crown.  A  number  of  reme- 
dial provisions  are  added  to  the  statutes; 
every  Englishman  learns  to  remember 
that  he  is^e  citizen  of  a  free  state,  and 
to  claim  the  common  law  as  his  birth- 
right, even  though  the  violence  of  power 
should  interrupt  its  enjoyment.  It  wen 
a  strange  misrepresentation  of  histoiy  to 
assert  that  the  constitution  had  attained 
any  thing  like  a  perfect  state  in  the  fif- 
teenth century ;  but  I  know  not  whether 
there  are  any  essential  privileges  of  oar 
countrymen,  any  fundamental  securitiet 
against  arbitrary  pjower,  so  far  as  thev 
depend  upon  positive  institution,  which 
may  not  be  traced  to  the  time^ivhen  the 
house  of  Plantagenet  filled  the  English 
throne. 
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PART  I. 

Ifitrodnction.— Decline  of  Literature  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire.— its  Causes.— 
Corruption  of  the  Latin  Language.— Means  by 
which  it  was  effected.— Formation  of  new  Lan- 

Siages.— General  Ignorance  of  the  Dark  Ages.— 
carcitjr  of  Books.— Causes  that  preTcnted  the 
total  Extinction  of  Learning.— Prevalence  of 
Superstition  and  Fanaticism.— General  Corrup- 
tion  of  Religion.— Monasteries— their  Effects.— 
Filgrimages.— LoYe  of  Field  Sports.— State  of 


Agriculture— of  Internal  and  Foreign  Trwk 
down  to  the  End  of  the  Eleventh  Century. — 1« 
provement  of  Europe  dated  from  thai  Age. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  every  pc^oe- 
ding  chapter  of  this  work  either  to  tniet 
the  civil  revolutions  of  states  during  Um 
period  of  the  middle  ages,  or  to  mvieMi- 
gate,  with  rather  more  minute  attentioci, 
their  political  institutions*  There  i^ 
mains  a  large  tract  to  be  explnrvd*  if  «t 
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would  complete  the  circle  of  historical 
information,  and  give  to  our  knowledge 
that  copiousness  and  clear  perception 
which  atise  from  comprehenaing  a  sub- 
ject under  numerous  relations.  The 
philosophy  of  history  embraces  far  more 
than  the  wars  and  treaties,  the  factions 
and  cabals  of  common  political  nar- 
ration ;  it  extends  to  whatever  illustrates 

.    the  character  of  the  human  species  in  a 
particular  period,  to  their  reasonings  and 
sentiments,  their  arts  and  industry.     Nor 
is  this  comprehensive  survey  merely  in- 
teresting to  the  speculative  philosopher ; 
without  it,  the  statesman  would  form 
very  erroneous  estimates  of  events,  and 
find  himself  constantly  misled  in  any  an- 
alogical application  of  them  to  present 
circumstances.     Nor  is  it  an  uncommon 
source  of  error  to  neglect  the  general 
signs  of  the  times,  and  to  deduce  a  prog- 
nostic   from  some   partial   coincidence 
with  past  events,  where  a  more  enlarged 
comparison  of  all  the  facts  that  ought  to 
enter  into  the  combination  would  destroy 
the  whole  parallel.    The  philosophical 
student,  however,   will  not  follow   the 
antiquary  into  his  minute  details;   and 
though  It  is  hard  to  say  what  may  not 
supply  matter  for  a  reflecting  mind,  there 
is  always  some  danger  of  losing  sight  of 
grand  objects  in  historical  disquisition, 
by  too  laborious  a  research  into  trifles, 
I  may  possibly  be  thought  to  furnish,  in 
some  instances,  an  example  of  the  error 
1  condemn.    But  in  the  choice  and  dis- 
position of  topics  to  which  the  present 
chapter  relates,  some  have  been  omitted 
on  account  of  their  comparative  insignif- 
icance, and  others  on  account  of  their 
want  of  connexion  with  the  leading  sub- 
ject.    Even  of  those  treated  I  can  only 
imdertake  to  give  a  transient  view ;  and 
must  bespeak  the  reader's  candour  to  re- 
member, that  passages  which,  separately 
taken,  may  often  appear  superflcial,  are 
but  parts  of  the  context  of  a  single  chap- 
ter, as  the  chapter  itself  is  of  an  entire 
work. 

The  Middle  Ages,  according  to  the  di- 
▼ision  I  have  adopted,  comprise  about 
one  thousand  years,  from  the  mvasion  of 
France  by  Clovis  to  that  of  Naples  by 
Charles  VIII.  This  period,  considered 
as  to  the  state  of  society,  has  been  es- 
teemed dark  through  ignorance,  and  bar- 
barous through  poverty  and  want  of  re- 
finement. And  although  this  character 
is  much  less  applicable  to  the  two  last 
centuries  of  the  period  than  to  those 
which  preceded  its  commencement,  yet 
we  cannot  expect  to  feel,  in  respect  of 

ages  at  best  imperfectly  civilized  and 
Ff  S 


slowly  progressive,  that  interest  which 
attends  a  more  perfect  development  of 
human  capacities,  and  more  bnlliant  ad- 
vances in  improvement.  The  first  moi- 
ety indeed  of  these  ten  ages  is  almost 
absolutely  barren,  and  presents  httle  but 
a  catalogue  of  evils.  The  subversion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  devastation  of  its 
provinces  by  barbarous  nations,  either 
immediately  preceded,  or  were  coinci- 
dent with  the  commencement  of  the 
middle  period.  We  begin  in  darkness 
and  calamity;  and  though  the  shadows 
grow  fainter  as  we  advance,  yet  we  are 
to  break  off*  our  pursuit  as  the  morning 
breathes  upon  us,  and  the  twilight  red- 
dens into  the  lustre  of  day. 

No  circumstance  is  so  promment  on 
the  firat  survey  of  society  du-  j^^^^^^ 
nng  the  earher  centuries  of  this  learning  in 
period  as  the  depth  of  ignorance  RomMn  em 
m  which  it  was  immersed ;  and  ^ 
as  from  this,  more  than  any  single  cause, 
the  moral  and  social  evils  which  those 
ages  experienced  appear  to  have  been 
derived  and  perpetuated,  it  deserves  to 
occupy  the  first  place  in  the  arrangement 
of  our  present  subject.    Wo  must  not 
altogether  ascribe  the  ruin  of  literature 
to  the  barbarian  destroyers  of  the  Roman 
empire.    So  gradual,  and  apparently  so 
irretrievable  a  decay,  had  long  before 
spread  over  all  liberal  studies,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  whether  they 
would  not  have  been  almost  equally  ex- 
tinguished if  the  august  throne  of  the 
Cesars  had  been  left  to  moulder  by  its 
intrinsic  weakness.    Under  the  paternal 
sovereignty  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  ap- 
proaching declension  of  learning  might 
be  scarcely  perceptible  to  an  incurious 
observer.    There  was  much  indeed  to 
distinguish  his  times  from  those  of  Au- 
gustus ;  much  lost  in  originality  of  ge- 
nius, in  correctness  of  taste,  in  the  mas- 
terly conception  and  consummate  finish 
of  art,  in  purity  of  the  Latin,  and  even 
of  the  Greek  language.    But  there  were 
men  who  made  the  age  famous,  grave 
lawyers,  judicious  historians,  wise  phi- 
losophers; the  name  of  learning  was 
honourable,  fits  professors  were  encour* 
aged ;  and  alonff  the  vast  surface  of  the 
Roman  empire  there  was  perhaps  a  great- 
er number,  vhose  minds  were  cultivated 
by  intellectual  discipline,  than  under  the 
more  brilliant  reign  of  the  first  emperor. 
It  is  not,  I  think,  veiy  easy  to  give  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  rapid  downfall  of  literature         ""^ 
between  the  ages  of  Antonine  and  of 
Diocletian.    Perhaps  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  empire  from  Trajan  to  Mar 
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cm  Aorelhis,  and  the  patronage  which 
those  good  princes  bestowed  on  letters, 
gave  an  artificial  health  to  them  for  a 
moment  and  suspended  the  operation  of 
a  disease  which  had  already  begun  to  un- 
dermine their  vigour.  Perhaps  the  in- 
tellectual energies  of  mankind  can  never 
remain  stationary;  and  a  nation  that 
ceases  to  produce  original  and  inventive 
minds,  born  to  advance  the  landmarks  of 
knowledge  or  skill,  will  recede  from  step 
to  step,  till  it  loses  even  the  secondary 
merits  of  imitation  and  industry.  During 
the  third  century,  not  only  there  were  no 
great  writers,  but  even  few  names  of  in- 
fffferent  writers  have  been  recovered  by 
the  diligence  of  modem  inquiry.*  Law 
neglected,  philosophy  perverted  till  it  be- 
came contemptible,  history  nearly  silent, 
the  Latin  tongue  growing  rapidly  barba- 
rous, poetry  rarely  and  feebly  attempted, 
art  more  and  more  vitiated;  such  were 
the  symptoms  by  which  the  age  previous 
to  Constantine  announced  the  decline 
of  human  intellect.  If  we  cannot  fully 
account  for  this  unhappv  change,  as  I 
have  observed,  we  must,  however,  assign 
much  weight  to  the  degradation  of  Rome 
and  Italy  m  the  system  of  Severus  and 
his  successors,  to  the  admission  of  bar- 
barians into  the  military  and  even  civil 
dignities  of  the  empire,  to  the  discour- 
aging influence  of  provincial  and  ilhterate 
sovereigns,  and  to  the  calamities  which 
followed  for  half  a  century  the  first  inva- 
sion of  the  Goths  and  the  defeat  of  De- 
cius.  To  this  sickly  condition  of  litera- 
ture the  fourth  century  supi^ed  no  per- 
manent remedy.  If  under  the  house 
of  Constantine  the  Roman  world  suf- 
fered rather  less  Irom  civil  warfare  or 
barbarous  invasions  than  in  the  prece- 
ding age,  yet  every  other  cause  of  de- 
cline just  enumerated  prevailed  with  ag- 
gravated force ;  and  the  fourth  century 
set  in  storms,  sufficiently  destructive  in 
themselves,  and  ominous  of  those  calam- 
ities which  humbled  the  majesty  of  Rome 
at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  pe- 
riod, and  overwhelmed  the  Western  Em- 
pire in  absolute  and  final  ruin  before  its 
termination. 

The  diflTusion  of  literature  is  perfectly 
distinguishable  from  its  advancement,  and 
whatever  obscurit]^^  we  may  find  in  ex- 
I^aining  the  variations  of  the  one,  there 
are  a  few  simple  causes  which  seem  to 

*;rhe  aathore  of  Histdre  Litt^raire  de  la 
France,  t.  L,  can  only  find, three  writera  of  Oaal, 
ao  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  men- 
tioned upon  any  authority :  two  of  whom  are  now 
loet.  In  the  preceding  century  the  number  was 
eonaiderably  grtater 


account  for  the  other.  Knowledge  wiB 
be  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  nation  in 
proportion  to  the  facilities  of  education, 
to  the  free  circulation  of  books,  to  the 
emoluments, and  distinctions  which  ht- 
erary  attainments  are  found  to  produce, 
and  still  more  to  the  reward  which  they 
meet  in  the  general  respect  and  applause 
of  society.  This  cheering  incitement, 
the  genial  sunshine  of  approbation,  hsis 
at  all  times  promoted  the  cultivation  of 
literature  in  small  republics  rather  than 
larce  empires,  and  in  cities  compared 
with  the  country.  If  these  are  the 
sources  which  nourish  literature,  we 
should  naturally  expect  that  they  mu^ 
have  become  scanty  or  dry  when  learn- 
ing languishes  or  expires.  Accordingly, 
in  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  a 
general  indiflference  towards  the  cultiva> 
tion  of  letters  became  the  characteristic 
of  its  inhabitants.  Laws  were  indeed 
enacted  by  Constantine,  Julian,  Theodo- 
sius,  and  other  emperors,  for  the  encour- 
agement of  learned  men  and  the  promo- 
tion of  liberal  education.  But  these 
laws,  which  would  not  perhaps  have 
been  thought  necessary  in  better  times, 
were  imavailing  to  counteract  the  leth- 
argy of  ignorance  in  which  even  the  na- 
tive citizens  of  the  empire  were  content- 
ed to  repose.  This  alienation  of  men 
from  their  national  literature  may  doubl> 
less  be  imputed,  in  some  measure,  to  its 
own  demerits.  A  jargon  of  mystical  phi- 
losophy, half  fanaticism  and  half  impos- 
ture, a  barren  and  inflated  eloquence,  • 
frivolous  philology,  were  not  amoi^ 
those  charms  of  wisdom  by  which  man 
is  to  be  diverted  from  pleasure  or  arous- 
ed from  indolence. 

In  this  temper  of  the  public  mind,  then 
was  little  probability  that  new  composi- 
tions of  excellence  would  be  product 
and  much  doubt  whether  the  old  would 
be  preserved.  Since  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  absolute  extmction  of  any 
considerable  work  seems  a  danger  too 
improbable  for  apprehension.  The  preas 
pours  forth  in  a  few  days  a  thousand  vol- 
umes, which  scattered,  like  seed  in  tlM 
air,  over  the  republic  of  Europe,  could 
hardly  be  destroyed  without  the  extirp*- 
tion  of  its  inhabitants.  But  in  the  timet 
of  antiquitv,  manuscripts  were  copied 
with  cost,  labour,  and  delay ;  and  if  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  be  measured  far 
the  multiplication  of  books,  no  unfair 
standard,  the  most  golden  ages  of  ancient 
learning  could  never  bear  the  least  com- 
parison with  the  three  last  centuriea. 
The  destruction  of  a  few  libraries  by  ac- 
cidental fire^  the  deaolation  of  a  fo  w  pror* 
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kaces  by  unsparing  and  ifllterate  baibo- 
fiana,  might  annihilate  every  yeatige  of 
•n  author,  or  leave  a  few  scattered 
copies,  which,  from  the  public  indiffer- 
ence, there  was  no  inducement  to  multi- 
ply, exposed  to  similar  casualties  in  suc- 
ceeding times. 

We  are  warranted  by  good  authorities 
to  assign,  as  a  collateral  cause  of  this  ir- 
letrievable  revolution,  the  neglect  of  hea- 
then literature  by  the  Christian  church. 
I  am  not  versed  enough  in  ecclesiastical 
writers  to  estimate  the  degree  of  this 
neglect ;  nor  am  I  disposed  to  deny  that 
the  mischief  was  beyond  recovery  before 
the  accession  of  Constantino.    From  the 

Srimitive  ages,  however,  it  seems  that  a 
islike  of  pagan  learning  was  pretty  gen- 
eral among  Christians.  Many  of  the  fa- 
tiiers  undoubtedly  were  accomplished  in 
liberal  studies,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
them  for  valuable  fragments  of  authors 
whom  we  have  lost.  But  the  literary 
character  of  the  church  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  that  of  its  more  illustrious  lead- 
ers. Proscribed  and  persecuted,  the 
early  Christians  had  not  perhaps  acce^ 
to  the  public  schools,  nor  inclination  to 
studies  which  seemed,  very  excusably, 
vncongenial  to  the  chaiucter  of  their  pro- 
fession. Their  prejudices,  however,  sur- 
Ttved  the  establishment  of  Christianity. 
The  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  in  398, 
prohibited  the  reading  of  secular  books 
oy  bishops.  Jerome  plainly  condemns 
the  study  of  them,  except  for  pious  ends. 
All  physical  science,  especially,  was  held 
in  avowed  contempt,  as  inconsistent  with 
revealed  truths.  Nor  do  there  a|^ear  to 
bave  been  any  canons  made  in  favour  of 
learning,  or  any  restriction  on  the  ordi- 
Bation  of  persons  absolutely  illiterate.* 
There  was,  indeed,  abundance  of  what  is 
called  theological  learning  displayed  in 
the  controversies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  And  those  who  admire  such 
disputations  may  consider  the  principal 
champions  in  them  as  contributing  to  the 
glory,  or  at  least  retarding  the  dechne  of 
Hterature.  But  I  believe  rather  that  po- 
lemical disputes  will  be  found  not  only 
to  corrupt  the  genuine  spirit  of  religion, 
but  to  degrade  and  contract  the  faculties. 
What  keemiess  and  subtlety  these  may 
sometimes  acquire  by  such  exercise  is 
more  like  that  worldly  shrewdness  we 
see  in  men  whose  trade  it  is  to  outwit 


*  Mosheim,  Cent.  4.  Tiraboechi  endeavours  to 
elevate  higher  the  learning  of  the  early  Christians, 
t.  iL,  p.  328.  Jortin,  however,  asserts  that  many 
of  the  bishops  in  tlie  general  councils  of  Ephesus 
aiid  Chalcedon  coold  hot  write  their  names.— Re- 
marks 00  Eoclesiast.  Hist,  toL  ii.,  p.  417. 


their  neighbours,  than  the  clear  and  calm 
discrimination  of  philosophy.  However 
this  may  be,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  controversies  agitated  in  the  church 
during  these  two  centuries  must  have  di- 
verted studious  minds  from  profane  liter* 
ature,  and  narrowed  more  and  more  the 
circle  of  that  knowledge  which  they  were 
desirous  to  attain. 

The  torient  of  irratioRal  superstitions^ 
which  carried  all  before  it  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  the  progress  of  ascetic  en- 
thusiasm, had  an  mfluence  still  more  de- 
cidedly inimical  to  learning.  I  cannot 
indeed  conceive  any  state  of  society 
more  adverse  to  the  intellectual  improve* 
ment  of  mankind,  than  one  which  admit- 
ted of  no  middle  line  between  gross  dis* 
soluteness  and  fanatical  mortification* 
An  equable  tone  of  public  morals,  social 
and  humane,  verging  neither  to  voluptu- 
ousness nor  austerity,  seems  the  most 
adapted  to  genius,  or  at  least  to  letters, 
as  it  is  to  individual  comfort  and[  national 
prosperity.  After  the  introduction  of 
monkery  and  its  unsocial  theory  of  du- 
ties, the  serious  and  reflecting  part  of 
mankind,  on  whom  science  most  rehes, 
were  turned  to  habits  which,  in  the  most 
favourable  view,  could  not  quicken  the 
intellectual  energies;  and  it  might  be  a 
difficult  question,  whether  the  cultivators 
and  admirers  of  useful  literature  were 
less  hkely  to  be  found  among  the  profli- 
gate citizens  of  Rome  and  their  barbarian 
conquerors,  or  the  melancholy  recluses 
of  the  wilderness. 

Such  therefore  was  the  state  of  learn- 
ing before  the  subversion  of  the  Western 
Empire.  And  we  may  form  some  notion 
how  little  probability  there  was  of  its 
producing  any  excellent  fruits,  even  if 
that  revolution  had  never  occurred,  by 
considering  what  took  place  in  Greece 
during  the  subsequent  ages;  where,  al- 
though there  was  some  attention  shown 
to  preserve  the  best  monuments  of  anti- 
quity, and  diligence  in  compiling  from 
them,  yet  no  one  original  writer  of  anv 
superior  merit  arose,  and  learning,  though 
plunged  but  for  a  short  period  into  mere 
daricness,  may  be  said  to  have  languished 
in  a  middle  region  of  twilight  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  thousand  years. 

But  not  to  delay  ourselves  in  this  spec- 
ulation, the  final  settlement  of  barbarous 
nations  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italyconsum. 
mated  the  ruin  of  literature.  Their  first 
irruptions  were  uniformly  attended  with 
devastation ;  and  if  some  of  the  Gothic 
kings,  after  their  establishment,  proved 
humane  and  civilized  sovereigns,  yet  the 
nation  gloried  in  its  anginal  mdeness. 
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and  viewed  with  no  unreasonable  disdain 
arts  which  bad  neither  preserved  their 
cultivators  from  corruption,  nor  raised 
them  from  servitude.  Theodoric,  the 
most  famous  of  the  Ostrogoth  kings  in 
Italy,  could  not  write  his  name,  and  is 
said  to  have  restrained  his  countrymen 
from  attending  those  schools  of  learning, 
by  which  he,  or  rather  perhaps  his  min- 
ister Cassiodorus,  endeavoured  to  re- 
vive the  studies  of  his  Italian  subjects. 
Scarcely  one  of  the  barbarians,  so  long 
as  they  continued  unconfused  with  the 
native  inhabitants,  acquired  the  slightest 
tincture  of  letters;  and  the  praise  of 
equal  ignorance  was  soon  aspired  to  and 
attained  by  the  entire  mass  of  the  Roman 
laity.  They,  however,  could  hardly  have 
divested  themselves  so  completely  of  all 
acquaintance  with  even  the  elements  of 
learning,  if  the  language  in  which  books 
were  writteii  had  not  ceased  to  be  their 
natural  dialect.  This  remarkable  change 
in  the  speech  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
extinction  of  learning;  and  there  is 
enough  of  obscurity,  as  well  as  of  inter- 
est, in  the  subject,  to  deserve  some  dis- 
cussion. 

It  is  obvious,  on  the  most  cursory 
Corroption  of  vicw  of  the  French  and  Span- 
tin  Latin  iui>  ish  languages,  that  they,  as 
«*®8e.  ^gjj  ^  ^jjg  Italian,  are  derived 

from  one  common  source,  the  Latin. 
That  must  therefore  have  been  at  some 
period,  and  certainly  not  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  barbarous  nations  in 
Spain  and  Gaul,  substituted  in  ordinary 
use  for  the  original  dialects  of  those 
countries,  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  Celtic,  not  essentially  dif- 
fering from  that  which  is  spoken  in 
Wales  and  Ireland.  Rome,  says  Augus- 
tin,  imposed  not  only  her  yoke,  but  her 
language,  upon  conquered  nations.  The 
Buccess  of  such  an  attempt  is  indeed 
very  remarkable.  Though  it  is  the  natu- 
ral effect  of  conquest,  or  even  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  to  ingraft  fresh 
words  and  foreign  idioms  on  the  stock 
of  the  original  language,  yet  the  entire 
disuse  of  the  latter,  and  adoption  of  one 
radically  different,  scarcely  takes  place 
in  the  lapse  of  a  far  longer  period  than 
that  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Gaul. 
Thus,  in  part  of  Britany,  the  people 
speak  a  language  which  has  perhaps 
sustained  no  essential  alteration  from 
the  revolution  of  two  thousand  years  ; 
and  we  know  how  steadily  another  Cel- 
tic dialect  has  kept  its  ground  in  Wales, 
notwithstanding  English  laws  and  gov- 
ernment, and  the  long  line  of  contiguous 


frontier,  which  brings  the  natives  of  that 
principality  into  contact  with  English- 
men. Nor  did  the  Romans  ever  estab- 
lish their  language,  I  knoyr  not  whether 
they  wished  to  do  so,  in  this  island,  at 
we  perceive  by  that  stubborn  British 
tongue  which  has  survived  two  con* 
quests.* 

In  Gaul  and  in  Spain,  however,  they 
did  succeed,  as  the  present  state  of  tM 
French  and  peninsular  languages  renders 
undeniable,  though  by  gradusU  changes, 
and  not,  as  the  Benedictine  authors  of 
the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  Fiance 
seem  to  imagine,  by  a  sudden  and  arbi« 
trary  innovation.!  This  is  neither  pos- 
sible in  itself,  nor  agreeable  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Irensus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  who  la- 
ments the  necessity  of  learning  Cellic.J 
But  although  the  inhabitants  of  these 
provinces  came  at  length  to  make  use  of 
Latin  so  completely  as  their  mo^er* 
tongue,  that  few  vestiges  of  their  origi- 
nal Celtic  could  perhaps  be  discovert  in 
their  common  speech,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  spoke  with  the  pure  pronuncia- 
tion of  Italians,  far  less  with  that  confor* 
mity  to  the  written  sounds,  which  we  a»» 
sume  to  be  essential  to  the  expresskm 
of  Latin  words. 

It  appears  to  be  taken  for  granted  tha^ 
the  Romans  pronounced  their  Ancient  Lm 
language  as  we  do  at  present,  in  pnmmA 
so  far  at  least  as  the  enuncia-  •****• 
tion  of  all  the  consonants,  however  "we 
may  admit  our  deviations  from  the  clas- 
sical standard  in  propriety  of  soosda 
and  in  measure  of  time.  Yet  the  exam- 
ple of  our  own  language  and  of  the  French 
might  show  us  that  orthography  may  be- 
come a  very  inadequate  representathre 


*  Gibbon  roundly  asserts,  **thst  the  _  _ 
of  Virgil  and  Cicero,  tbougli  with  some  ioevit^ 
bie  mixture  of  corruption,  was  so  uiuTersalW 
adopted  in  Africa,  Spam,  GauU  Great  Britain,  anid 
Pannonia,  that  the  fiiint  traces  of  the  Punic  or  Cel- 
tic idioms  were  preserred  only  in  the  rooontanw 
or  omong  the  peasants." — Decline  and  Fftll,voLi.» 

£60  (8vo.  edit.V  For  Britain  he  quotes  TactUM% 
ife  of  Agricofa  as  his  voucher.  But  the  onlf 
passage  in  this  work  that  gives  the  least  colour  tt 
Gibbon's  assertion,  is  one  in  which  A|Tico)a  is  said 
to  have  encouraged  the  children  of  British  chie^ 
tains  to  acquire  a  taste  for  liberal  .studies,  and  M 
have  snccecKled  so  much  by  judicious  coBuzkcnd*- 
tion  of  their  abilities,  ut  qui  modo  linguara  Ro- 
manam  abnuebant.  eloqueniiam  concupiscerent(c. 
21).  This,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  is  very  dufer- 
ent  from  the  national  adoption  of  Latin  as  a  iBodk> 
er-tongue. 

t  T.  vii.,  preface. 

i  It  appears  by  a  passage  quoted  from  the  di^tl 
by  M.  Bonamy,  M^in.  de  I'Acad.  dea  loscrtptioBab 
t  xziv.,  p.  589,  that  Celtic  was  spoken  in  Gccil,  m 
at  least  parts  c^  it,  at  well  as  Punk  in  Africa. 
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of  prontinciatioM.  It  is  indeed  capable 
of  proof,  that  in  the  purest  ages  of  Latin- 
ity,  some  variation  existed  between  these 
two.  Those  numerous  changes  in  spell- 
ing which  distinguish  the  same  words 
in  the  poetry  of  Ennius  and  of  Virgil  are 
best  explained  by  the  supposition  of 
their  bemg  accommodated  to  the  current 
pronunciation.  Harsh  combinations  of 
letters,  softened  down  through  delicacy 
of  ear  or  rapidity  of  utterance,  gradual- 
ly lost  their  place  in  the  written  lan- 
guage. Thus  eifregit  and  adrogavit  as- 
sumed si  form  representing  their  more 
liquid  sound;  and  auctor  was  latterly 
^^elled  autor^  which  has  been  followed  in 
French  and  Italian.  Autor  was  probably 
so  pronounced  at  all  times ;  and  the  or- 
thography was  afterward  corrected  or 
corrupted,  which  ever  we  please  to  say, 
according  to  the  sound.  We  have  the 
best  authority  to  assert,  that  the  final  m 
was  very  faintly  pronounced,  rather,  it 
seems,  as  a  rest  and  short  interval  between 
two  syllables,  than  an  articulate  letter ; 
nor  indeed  can  we  conceive  upon  what 
other  ground  it  was  subject  to  elision  be- 
fore a  vowel  in  verse ;  since  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  nice  ears  of  Rome 
would  have  submitted  to  a  capricious 
rule  of  poetry,  for  which  Greece  pre- 
sented no  analogy.* 

A  decisive  proof,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
deviation  which  took  place,  through  the 
rapidity  of  ordinary  elocution,  from  the 
strict  laws  of  enunciation,  may  be  found 
in  the  metre  of  Terence.  His  verses, 
which  are  absolutely  refractory  to  the 
common  laws  of  prosody,  may  be  readi- 
ly scanned  by  the  application  of  this 
principle.  Thus,  in  the  first  act  of  the 
Heautontimorumenos,  a  part  selected  at 
random,  1  have  found,  1.  Vowels  con- 
tracted or  dropped,  so  as  to  shorten  the 
word  by  a  syllable ;  in  ret,  vid^  diutius, 
ei,  soliuSf  earn.,  unius,  suam^  divitias^  senex^ 
voiuptalem,  illius,  semel ;  II.  The  pro- 
celeusmatic  foot,  or  four  short  syllables, 
instead  of  the  dactyl ;  seen,  i.,  v.  59,  73, 
76,  88,  109;  seen,  ii.,  v.  36;  III.  The 
elision  of  s  in  words  ending  with  us,  or 
ts  short,  and  sometimes  even  of  the 
whole  syllable,  before  the  next  word  be- 
ginning with  a  vowel ;  in  seen.  i..  v.  30, 
til,  98, 101, 116, 119 ;  seen,  ii.,  v.  2ff.    IV. 

*  Atque  eadem  ilia  litera,  quoties  ultima  est,  et 
Tocalem  verbi  seijueDtis  ita  contingit,  ut  in  earn 
transire  possit,  etiam  si  scribitar,  tamen  panim  ex- 
phmitur,  ut  Mvltum  itfe,  et  Quantum  erat ;  adeo  ut 
pepe  cujusdam  nove  liters  sonum  reddat.  Neque 
eoim  ezimitur,  sod  obscuratur,  et  tantdm  aliqtia 
inter  duos  vocaies  Telut  nota  est,  ne  ipss  coeant. — 
Qnintilian,  lustitut,  1.  iz.,  c.  4,  p.  5i95,  edit.  Cap- 
peronier. 


The  first  syllable  of  Hie  is  repeatedly 
shortened,  and  indeed  nothing  is  more 
usual  in  Terence  than  this  license; 
whence  we  may  collect  how  ready  this 
word  was  for  abbreviation  into  the 
French  and  Italian  articles.  V.  The  last 
letter  of  apud  is  cut  off,  seen,  i.,  v.  120, 
and  seen,  li.,  v.  8.  VI.  Hodie  is  used  as 
a  pyrrhichius,  in  seen,  ii.,  v.  11.  VII. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  clear  instance  of  a 
short  syllable,  the  antepenultimate  of 
impulerim,  lengthened  on  account  of  the 
accent,  at  the  113th  verse  of  the  first 
scene. 

These  licenses  are  in  all  probability 
chiefly  colloquial,  and  would  not  n,  cormp 
have  been  adopted  in  public  har-  rtonbytu 
angues,  to  which  the  precepts  p®p"**^ 
of  rhetorical  writers  commonly  relate. 
But  if  the  more  elegant  language  of  the 
Romans,  since  such  we  must  suppose  to 
have  been  copied  by  Terence  for  his 
higher  characters,  differed  so  much  in  or 
dinary  discourse  from  their  orthography, 
it  is  probable  that  the  vulgar  went  into 
much  greater  deviations.  The  popular 
pronunciation  errs  generally,  we  mi^ht 
say  perhaps  invariably,  by  abbreviation 
of  words,  and  by  liquefying  consonants, 
as  is  natural  to  the  rapidity  of  colloquial 
speech.*  It  is  by  their  knowledge  of  or- 
thography and  etymology  that  the  more 
educated  part  of  the  community  are  pre- 
served  from  these  corrupt  modes  of  pro- 
nunciation. There  is  always,  therefore,  a 
standard  by  which  common  speech  may 
be  rectified ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  and  politeness,  the 
deviations  from  it  will  be  more  slight  and 
gradual.  But  in  distant  prov-  andthepro- 
inces,  and  especially  where  the  ▼ind*!^ 
language  itself  is  but  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, mAny  more  changes  may  be  ex- 
pected to  occur.  Even  in  France  and 
England,  there  are  provincial  dialects, 
which,  if  vnritten  with  all  their  anomalies 
of  pronundiation  as  well  as  idiom,  would 
seem  strangely  out  of  unison  with  the 
regular  language ;  and  in  Italy,  as  is  well 

*  The  following  passa^  of  Quintilian  is  an  er- 
idence  both  of  the  omission  of  harsh  or  superflt- 
ous  letters  by  the  best  speakers,  and  of  the  cor 
nipt  abbreviation  usual  with  the  worst.  Dilucida 
vero  erit  pronunciatio  primum,  si  verba  tola  ex« 
g:erit,  quorum  parsdevorari,  p^rs  destitui  solet,  pie 
riaque  extremes  syUabas  iKm  proferentibus,  auim 
priorum  sono  indulgent  Ut  est  autem  necessam 
▼erborum  explanatio,  ita  omnes  computare  et  velot 
adnumerare  literas,  molestum  et  oaiosum.— Nam 
et  vocales  frequentissimi  coeunt,  et  consonantium 
quflBdam  insequente  vocali  dissimulantur ;  utH 
usque  ezemplum  posuimus ;  Multam  ille  et  teirii. 
Vitatur  etiam  dunoram  inter  se  congressus,  uwl* 
pelUxU  et  coUegit,  et  qua9  alio  loco  dirta  aru&t,  I  ii 
c.  3,  p.  696. 
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Jmown,  the  varieties  of  dialect  are  still 
more  striking.  Now  in  an  advancing 
state  of  society,  and  especially  with 
such  a  vigorous  poliiical  circulation  as 
we  experience  in  England,  language  will 
constantlv  approximate  to  uniformity,  as 
provincial  expressions  are  more  and 
more  rejected  for  incorrectness  or  inele- 
gance. But  where  literature  is  on  the 
decline,  and  public  misfortunes  contract 
the  circle  of  those  who  are  solicitous 
9ibovii  refinement,  as  in  the  last  ages  of 
the  Roman  empire,  there  will  be  no 
longer  any  definite  standard  of  living 
^[>eech,  nor  any  general  desire  to  con- 
form to  it,  if  one  could  be  found ;  and 
thus  the  vicious  corruptions  of  the  vulvar 
will  entirely  predominate.  The  niceties 
of  ancient  idiom  will  be  totally  lost; 
while  new  idioms  will  be  formed  out  of 
violations  of  grammar  sanctioned  by 
usage,  which,  among  a  civilized  people, 
would  have  been  proscribed  at  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  prog- 
ress of  corruption  in  the  Latin  language. 
The  adoption  of  words  from  the  Teu- 
tonic dialects  of  the  barbarians,  which 
.  took  place  very  freely,  would  not  of  it- 
self have  destroved  the  character  of  that 
language,  though  it  sullied  its  purity.  The 
worst  law  Latm  of  the  middle  ages  is 
still  Latin,  if  its  barbarous  terms  have 
been  bent  to  the  regular  inflections.  It  is 
possible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  write 
whole  pages  of  Italian,  wherein  every 
word  shall  be  of  unequivocal  Latin  deri- 
vation, though  the  character  and  person- 
ality, if  I  may  so  say,  of  the  language  be 
entirely  dissimilar.  But,  as  I  conceive, 
the  loss  of  literature  took  away  the  only 
check  upon  arbitrary  pronunciation  and 
upon  erroneous  grammar.  Each  people 
innovated  through  caprice,  imitation  of 
their  neighbours,  or  some  of  those  inde- 
scribable causes  which  dispose  the  or- 
gans of  different  nations  to  different 
sounds.  The  French  melted  down  the 
middle  consonants ;  the  Italians  omitted 
the  final.  Corruptions  arising  out  of  ig- 
norance were  mingled  with  those  of  pro- 
nunciation. It  would  have  been  marvel- 
lous if  illiterate  and  semi-barbarous  pro- 
vincials had  preserved  that  delicate  pre- 
cision in  using  the  inffections  of  tenses, 
which  our  best  scholars  do  not  clearly 
attain.  The  common  speech  of  any  peo- 
ple whose  language  is  highly  comphcated 
will  be  full  of  solecisms.  The  French 
inflections  are  not  comparable  in  number 
or  delicacy  to  the  Latin,  and  yet  the  vul- 
gar confuse  their  most  ordinarv  forms. 

But.  in  all  probabiUty,  the  variation  of 


these  derivative  lan(ni>fi[^  ^ok  popular 
Latin  has  been  considerably  less  than  it 
appears.  In  the  purest  ages  of  Latinity. 
the  citizens  of  Rome  itself  made  use  of 
many  terms  which  we  deem  barbarousi 
and  of  many  idioms  which  we  should  re» 
ject  as  modem.  That  highly  comphca- 
ted grammar,  which  the  best  writers  em- 
ployed, was  too  elliptical  and  obscure,  too 
deficient  in  the  connecting  parts  of 
speech,  for  general  use.  We  cannot  in- 
deed  ascertain  in  what  degree  the  vulgar 
Latin  differed  from  that  of  Cicero  or 
Seneca.  It  would  be  highly  absurd  to 
imagine,  as  some  are  said  to  have  done, 
that  modem  Italian  was  spoken  at  Rome 
under  Augustus.*  But  I  believe  it  may 
be  asserted,  not  only  that  much  the 
greater  part  of  those  words  in  the  pres» 
ent  language  of  Italy,  which  strike  us  as 
incapable  of  a  Latin  etymology,  are  in 
fact  derived  from  those  current  in  thf 
Augustan  Affe,  but  that  very  manj 
phrases  which  offended  nicer  ears  pre- 
vailed in  the  same  vemacular  speech* 
and  have  passed  from  thence  into  the 
modem  French  and  Italian.  Such,  for 
example,  was  the  frequent  use  of  prepo* 
sitions,  to  indicate  a  relation  between 
two  parts  of  a  sentence  which  a  classiod 
writer  would  have  made  to  depend  on 
mere  inflection.f 

From  the  difficulty  of  retaining  a  right 
discrimination  of  tense  seems  to  have 
proceeded  the  active  auxiliary  verb.  It 
IS  possible  that  this  was  borrowed  trom 
the  Teutonic  languages  of  the  barbarian^ 
and  accommodated  both  by  them  and  by 
the  natives  to  words  of  Latin  origin. 
The  passive  auxihary  is  obtained  by  t 
very  ready  resolution  of  any  tense  in 
that  mood,  and  has  not  been  altogeth^ 
dispensed  vrith  even  in  Greek,  w£le  in 
Latin  it  is  used  much  more  frequently 
It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  perceive  tlM 
propriety  of  the  active  habeo  or  teDeo, 
one  or  both  of  which  all  modem  Ian 
guages  have  adopted  as  their  auxiliaiies 

•  Tiraboechi  (Storia  dell.  Lett.  ItaL.  t.  iii.,  pfi«i. 
nee,  p.  V.)  imputes  this  paradox  to  Bembo  and 
Quaario ;  but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  aitber  ol 
them  could  maintain  it  in  a  literal  aense. 

t  M.  Bonamy,  in  an  esaay  printed  in  Mlm.  4i 
TAcad^mie  des  Inacriutiona,  t.  zxiv.,  has  pffodnoed 
several  proofs  of  this  from  the  classical  writers  oa 
agriculture  and  other  arts,  though  some  oif  lis  in- 
stances are  not  in  point,  as  my  schoolboy  woidd 
have  told  him.  This  essa^,  which,  by  some  acci 
dent,  had  escaped  my  notice  till  I  had  nearly  te> 
ished  the  obserrations  in  my  text,  contains,  I  ^mk^ 
the  best  riew  that  I  have  seen  of  the  proceas  of 
transition  by  which  Latin  was  changed  ato  Fttndk 
and  Italian.  Add,  however,  the  preface  to  Tarn 
boschi's  third  volQme,  and  the  thiity-ssopni  f 
tation  of  Moratoii 
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m  conjugating  the  Terfo.  But  in  some 
instances  this  analysis  is  not  improper ; 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  nations, 
careless  of  etymology  or  correctness, 
applied  the  same  verb  by  a  rude  analogy 
to  cases  where  it  ought  not  strictly  to 
have  been  employed.* 

Next  to  the  changes  founded  on  pro- 
nunciation, and  to  the  substitution  of 
auxiliary  verbs  for  inflections,  the  usage 
of  the  definite  and  indefinite  articles  in 
nouns  appears  the  most  considerable  step 
in  the  transmutation  of  Latin  into  its  de- 
rivative languages.  None  but  Latin,  I 
beheve,  has  ever  wanted  this  part  of 
speech;  and  the  defect  to  which  custom 
reconciled  the  Romans,  would  be  an  in- 
superable stumbling-block  to  nations  who 
were  to  translate  their  original  idiom  into 
that  language.  A  coarse  expedient  of 
applying  unus  ijfse  or  iUe  to  the  purposes 
of  an  article  might  perhaps  be  no  unfre- 
quent  vulgarism  of  the  provincials ;  and 
after  the  Teutonic  tribes  brought  in  their 
own  grammar,  it  was  natural  that  a  cor- 
ruption should  become  universal,  which 
in  fact  supplied  a  real  and  essential  defi- 
ciency. 

That  the  quantity  of  Latin  syllables  is 
Pro  cia  neglected,  or  rather  lost  in  mod- 
tton""©  em  pronunciation,  seems  to  be 
longer  regu.  generally  admitted.  Whether 
J^lJ^-J  indeed  the  ancient  Romans,  in 
their  ordinary  speaking,  distin- 
guished the  measure  of  spiables  with 
such  umform  musical  accuracy  as  we 
imagine,  giving  a  certain  time  to  those 
termed  long,  and  exactly  half  that  dura- 
tion to  the  short,  might  perhaps  be  ques- 
tioned ;  though  this  was  probably  done, 
or  attempted  to  be  done,  by  every  reader 
of  poetry.  Certainly,  however,  the  laws 
of  quantity  were  forgotten,  and  an  ac- 
centual pronunciation  came  to  predomi- 
nate, before  Latin  had  ceased  to  be  a  liv- 
ing language.  A  Christian  writer,  named 
Commodianus,  who  lived  before  the  end 
of  the  third  century,  according  to  some, 
or,  as  others  think,  in  the  rei^n  of  Con- 
stantine,  has  left  us  a  philological  curios- 
ity, in  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  pagan 
superstitions,  composed  in  what  are 
meant  to  be  verses,  regulated  by  accent 
instead  of  quantity,  exactly  as  we  tead 
Virgil  at  present.f 

*  S«e  Lanzi,  Saggio  della  Lingua  Etnisca,  t.  i., 
e.  431 ;  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  des  loacrip.,  t  zziv.,  p. 
632. 

t  No  description  can  give  so  adequate  a  notion 
of  thia  extraordinary  performance  aa  a  short  apeci- 
men.    Take  the  introductory  hnee ;  which  really, 

Cjudicea  of  education  apart,  are  by  no  meana  in- 
nKKuoua  Ir- 


itis not  improbable  that  Commodianns 
may  have  wntten  in  Africa,  the  province 
in  which,  more  than  any,  the  purity  of 
Latin  was  debased.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  St.  Augustin  assailed  his 
old  enemies,  the  Donatists,  with  nearly 
the  same  arms  that  Commodianus  had 
wielded  against  heathenism.  But  as  the 
refined  and  various  music  of  hexameters 
was  unlikely  to  be  relished  by  the  vulgar, 
be  prudently  adopted  a  different  meas* 
ure.*  All  the  nations  of  Europe  seem  to 
love  the  trochaic  verse ;  it  was  frequent 
on  the  Greek  and  Roman  stage;  it  is 
more  common  than  any  other  in  the  pop- 
ular poetry  of  modern  languages.  This 
proceeds  from  its  simplicity,  its  livelir 
ness,  and  its  ready  accommodation  to 
dancing  and  music.  In  St.  Austin's 
poem,  he  united  to  a  trochaic  measure 
the  novel  attraction  of  rhyme. 

As  Africa  must  have  lost  all  regard  to 
the  rules  of  measure  in  the  fourth  centu- 
ry, so  it  appears  that  Gaul  was  not  more 
correct  in  the  two  next  ages.  A  poem 
addressed  by  Auspicius,  bishop  of  Toul, 
to  Count  Arboffastes,  of  earlier  date 
probably  than  the  invasion  of  Clovia, 


Prsfatio  nostra  Tiam  erranti  demonstrat, 
Respectumque  bonum,  cum  venerit  seculi  meet, 
internum  fieri,  quod  diacrednnt  inscia  corda. 
Ego  aimiliter  erravi  tempore  multo, 
Fana  prosequendo,  parentibus  insciis  ipsia. 
Abstmi  me  tandem  mde,  legendo  de  lejge. 
Testificor  Dominum,  doleo,  proh  !  civica  turba 
Inscia  quod  perdit,  pergens  aeos  qusmere  vanoa* 
Ob  ea  perdoctus  ignoroa  inatiuo  verum. 
Commodianua  however  did  not  keep  up  to  thia  ex- 
cellence in  erery  part    Some  of  his  lines  are  not 
reducible  to  any  pronunciation,  without  the  sum- 
mary rules  of  Procrustes ;  as  for  instance — 

Paratua  ad  epulas,  et  refug[iscere  pr^cepta ;  or, 
Gapilloa  inficitis,  oculoa  foli^ne  relinitis. 

It  must  be  owned  that  his  text  is  exceedin^y 
corrupt,  and  I  should  not  despair  of  seeing  a  truly 
critical  editor  improve  his  lines  into  unbiemished 
hexameters.  Till  this  time  arrives,  however,  we 
must  consider  him  either  as  utterly  ignorant  ol 
metrical  distinctions,  or  at  least  ae  aware  that  the 
populace  whom  he  addressed  did  not  observe  them 
m  speaking.  Commodianus  is  published  by  Dawes 
at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Minucius  Felix.  Some 
specimens  are  quoted  in  Harris's  Philological  In- 
quiries. 

*  Archsologia,  vol  xiv.,  p.  188.  The  following 
are  the  first  Imes  :— 

Abundantia  peccatonim  solet  fratres  conturbare ; 
Propter  hoc  Oominua  noster  voluit  nos  prsmonere, 
Comparans  regnum  coelorum  reticulo  misso  in 

mare, 
Congreganti  multoa  pisces,  omne  genus  hinc  el 

inde, 
Quoa  cum  traxissent  ad  littus,  tunc  coeperunt  sep 

arare, 
Bonoa  in  vaaa  raiserunt,  reliquos  nudos  in  mare 

This  trash  seems  below  the  level  of  Augustin 
but  it  couM  not  have  been  much  later  than  his 
age. 
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is  written  with  no  regard  to  quantity.* 
The  bishop  by  whom  this  was  composed 
18  mentioned  by  his  contemporaries  as  a 
man  of  learning.  Probably  he  did  not 
choose  to  perplex  the  barbarian  to  whom 
he  was  writing  (for  Arbogastes  is  plainly 
a  barbarous  name)  by  legitimate  Roman 
metre.  In  the  next  century,  Gregory  of 
Tours  informs  us  that  Chilperic  attempt- 
ed to  write  Latin  verses ;  but  the  lines 
could  not  be  reconciled  to  any  division 
of  feet ;  his  ignorance  having  confounded 
'  long  and  short  syllables  together.f  Now 
Chilperic  must  have  learned  to  speak 
Latin  like  other  kings  of  the  Franks,  and 
was  a  smatterer  in  several  kinds  of  litera- 
ture. If  Chilperic  therefore  was  not 
master  of  these  distinctions,  we  may  con- 
chide  that  the  bishops  and  other  Romans 
with  whom  he  conversed  did  not  observe 
them ;  and  that  his  blunders  in  versifica- 
tion arose  from  ignorance  of  rules,  which, 
however  fit  to  be  preserved  in  poetry, 
were  entirely  obsolete  in  the  living  Latm 
of  his  age.  Indeed,  the  frequency  of  false 
quantities  in  the  poets  even  of  the  fifth, 
but  much  more  of  the  sixth  century,  is 
palpable.  Fortunatus  is  ^uite  full  of 
them.  This  seems  a  decisive  proof  that 
the  ancient  pronunciation  was  lost.  Avi- 
tus  tells  us,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
same  age,  that  few  preserved  the  proper 
measure  of  syllables  in  singing.  Yet  he 
was  Bishop  of  Vienne,  where  a  purer 
pronunciation  might  be  expected  than  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  Gaul.| 

Defective,  however,  as  it  had  become 
Cbange  of  in  respect  of  pronunciation,  Lat- 
Launinio  in  was  Still  spoken  in  France 
*"™*"^-  durinff  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies. We  nave  compositions  of  that 
time,  intended  for  the  people,  in  gram- 
matical language.  A  song  is  still  extant, 
in  rhyme  and  loose  accentual  measure, 
written  upon  a  victory  of  Clotaire  II. 
over  the  Saxons  in  622,  and  obviously  in- 
tended for  circulation  among  the  people.^ 

*■  Recueil  des  Historienti,  t.  i.,  p.  815 ;  it  begins 
o  the  following  manner  :— 

Precelso  ezpectabili  bis  Arbogasto  comiti 

Auspicius,  qui  diligo,  salutem  dico  plurimam. 

Magnas  coelesti  Domino  rependo*  cordegratias 

Quod  te  Tuilensi  prozime  magnum  in  urbe  vidi- 
mus. 

Hultis  me  tuis  artibus  letificabas  antea, 

Sed  nunc  fecisti  maximo  me  exultare  gaudio. 

t  Chilpericus  rex  ....  confecit  duos  libros,  quo- 
ram  Tersiculi  debiies  nullis  pedibus  subsistere 
possunt :  in  quibus,  dum  non  intelligebat,  pro  lon- 
gis  syllabas  breves  posuit,  et  pro  brevibus  longas 
statnebat,  L  vi.,  c.  46. 

t  M6m.  de  l*Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  t.  xviL 
Hist  Litt6raire  de  la  France,  t  ii.,  p.  28. 

^  Oft^  stanza  of  this,  song  will  suffice  to  show 
that  the  Latin  language  was  yet  unchanged. — 


Fortunatus  says,  m  his  life  of  St  Aubia 
of  Angers,  that  he  should  lake  care  not 
to  use  any  expression  uninteUigible  to 
the  people.*    Baudemiod,  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century,  declares,  io  his 
hfe  of  St.  Amand,  that  he  writes  in  a  ni»- 
tic  and  vulgar  style,  that  the  reader  may 
be  excited  to  imitation.!    Not  that  tliese 
legends  were  actually  perused  by  the 
populace,  for  the  very  art  of  reading  was 
confined  to  a  few.    But  they  were  read 
publicly  in  the  churches,  and  probably 
with  a  pronunciation  accommodated  to 
the   corruptions  of  ordinary  language. 
Still  the  Latin  syntax  must  have  been 
tolerably  understood:  and  we  may  there- 
fore say  that  Latin  had  not  ceased  to  be 
a  living  language  in  Gaul  during  the  ser- 
enth  century.    Faults  indeed  against  the 
rules  of  grammar,  as  well  as  unusual 
idioms,  perpetually  occur  in  the  best 
writers  of  the  Merovingian  period,  such 
as  Gregory  of  Tours;   while  charters 
drawn  up  by  less  expert  scholars  deviate 
much  farther  from  purily.J 

The  corrupt  provincial  idiom  became 
gradually  more  and  more  dissimilar  to 
grammatical  Latin  ;  and  the  lingua  Ro- 
mana  rustica,  as  the  vulgar  fnim  (^ 
borrow  a  word  that  I  cannot  well  trans- 
late) had  been  called,  acquired  a  (hstiiMl 
character  as  a  new  language  in  the  eighth 
century.^  Latin  orthography,  which  had 
been  hitherto  pretty  well  maintained  m 
books,  thoii^  not  always  in  charters, 
gave  way  to  a  new  spelling,  conformaWy 
to  the  current  pronunciation.  Thus  wo 
find  lui,  for  illius,  in  the  Formularies  of 
Marculfus ;  and  Tu  lo  juva  in  a  liturgy 
of  Charlemagne^s  age,  for  Tu  ilium  jura. 
When  this  barrier  was  once  broken 
down,  such  a  deluge  of  innovation  poQ> 
ed  in,  that  all  the  characteristics  of  Lat^ 
in  were  effaced  in  writing  as  well  as 
speaking,  and  the -existence,  of  a  new 
language  became  undeniable.  In  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Tours  in  813,  the  bishops  aw 
ordered  to  have  certain  homilies  of  the 


De  Clotario  est  canere  rege  Francorum, 
Qui  ivi  pagnare  cum  gente  Sazonum, 
Quam  graviter  provenisset  missis  Saxonum,   ^ 
Si  non  fuisset  inclitus  Faro  de  gente  Burgiiidi> 

onum. 
*  Prscavendum  est,  ne  ad  aures  popoli  mioni 

ali<}uid  intelligibile  proferatur. — H6m.de  rAcad.,t 

xvii.,  p.  712. 
t  Rustico  et  plebeio  sermone  propter  ezempIaB 

et  imitationem,  id.  ibid. 
X  Hist.  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  L  iii^  P-  5     H^ 

de  TAcad^mie,  t.  xxiv.,  p.  617     Nouveao  TraiU 

de  Diplomatique,  t.  iv.,  p.  4S5. 
^  Hist.  Litt6raire  de  la  France,  t  m,  p.  tt> 

The  editors  say  that  it  is  menboned  by  naflssssMi 

iu  the  seventh  century,  which  is  ir^ry     ^   *  -^ 

the  cormption  of  LAtin  nad  then  *~ 
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fethers  tnnfllated  into  the  rustic  Roman, 
as  well  as  the  Gennan  tongue.*  After 
this  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  proofo 
of  the  change  which  Latin  had  under- 
gone. 

In  Italy,  the  progressive  corruptions  of 
Itocorrap.  ^^e  Latin  language  were  anal- 
tkm  in  ogous  to  those  which  occurred 
ii«iy.  in  France,  though  we  do  not  find 
in  writings  any  unequivocal  specimens 
of  a  new  formation  at  so  early  a  perjpd. 
But  the  old  inscriptions,  even  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  are  full  of  sol- 
ecisms and  corrupt  orthography.  In  le- 
Sil  instruments  under  the  Lombard  kings, 
e  Latin  inflections  are  indeed  used,  but 
with  so  little  regard  to  propriety  that  it  is 
obvious  the  writers  had  not  the  slightest 
tincture  of  grammatical  knowledge.  This 
observation  extends  to  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  such  documents  down  to  the 
twelfth  century,  and  is  as  applicable  to 
France  and  Spain  as  it  is  to  Italy.  In 
these  charters  the  pecuhar  characteris- 
tics of  Italian  orthography  and  grammar 
frequently  appear.  Thus  we  find,  in  the 
eighth  century,  diveatis  for  debeatis,  da 
for  de  in  the  ablative,  avendi  for  habendi, 
dava  for  dabat,  cedo  a  deo,  and  ad  eccle- 
sia,  among  many  similar  corruptions.f 
Latin  was  so  changed,  it  is  said  by  a 
writer  of  Charlemagne's  age,  that  scarce- 
ly any  part  of  it  was  po^arly  known. 
Italy  indeed  had  suffered  more  than 
France  itself  by  invasion,  and  was  re- 
duced to  a  lower  state  of  barbarism, 
though  probably  from  the  greater  dis- 
tinctness of  pronunciation  habitual  to  the 
Italians,  they  lost  less  of  their  original 
language  than  the  French.  I  do  not 
find,  however,  in  the  writers  who  have 
treated  this  subject,  any  express  evi- 
dence of  a  vulgar  language  distinct  from 
Latin  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  when  it  is  said  in  the  epitaph  of 
Pope  Gregory  V.,  who  died  in  999,  that 
he  mstructed  the  people  in  three  dialects ; 
—the  Frankish  or  German,  the  vulgar, 
and  the  Latin.| 

When  Latin  had  thus  ceased  to  be  a 
Ignorance  living  language,  the  whole  treas- 
oonse-  ury  of  knowledge  was  locked  up 
Swdi^  from  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
me  or  The  few  who  might  have  im- 
ii*"**"-       bibed  a  taste  for  literature,  if 

♦  M£m.  de  TAcad.  de«  IniC.,  t  xvii.  See  two 
Memoirs  in  this  volnme  by  Da  Clos  «nd  Le  Boeuf, 
especially  the  latter,  as  well  as  that  already  nien- 
tinied  int.  xxiv.,  p.  582,  by  M.  Bonamy. 

t  Muratori,  EHssert.  i.  and  zliii. 

t  Usus  Francisc&,  vulgari,  et  voce  Latind. 
Institoit  populos  eloquio  IripIicL 

Fontanini  dell'  Eloqoenza  Italiana,  p.  15.  Mu- 
ntoh,  Ditaert.  zzxii 


I  books  had  been  accessible  to  them,  were 
J  reduced  to  abandon  pursuits  that  could 
only  be  cultivated  through  a  kind  of  ed- 
ucation not  easily  within  their  reach. 
Schools,  confined  to  cathedrals  and  mon- 
asteries, and  exclusively  designed  for  the 
purposes  of  religion,  afforded  no  encour- 
agement or  opportunities  to  the  laity.* 
The  worst  effect  was,  that,  as  the  newly- 
formed  languages  were  hardly  made  use 
of  in  writing,  Latin  being  stiU  preserved 
in  all  legal  instruments  and  public  corre- 
spondence, the  very  use  of  letters,  as 
well  as  of  books,  was  forgotten.  For 
many  centuries,  to  «um  up  the  account 
of  ignorance  in  a  word,  it  was  rare  for  a 
layinan,  of  whatever  rank,  to  know  how 
to  sign  his  name.f  Their  charters,  till 
the  use  of  seals  became  general,  were 
subscribed  with  the  mark  of  the  cross. 
Still  more  extraordinary  it  was  to  find 
one  who  had  any  tincture  of  learning. 
Even  admittmg  every  indistinct  com- 
mendation of  a  monkish  biographer  (with 
whom  a  knowledge  of  church-music 
would  pass  for  Hterature)4  we  could 
make  out  a  very  short  list  of  scholars. 
None  certainly  were  more  distinguished 
as  such  than  Charlemagne  and  Alfred. 
But  the  former,  unless  we  reject  a  very 
plain  testimony,  was  incapable  of  wn 
ting  ;^  and  Alfred  found  difficulty  in  ma 
king  a  translation  from  the  pastoral  in- 
struction of  St.  Gregory,  on  account  of 
his  imperfect  knowledge  of  Latin.  | 

Whatever  mention,  therefore,  we  find 
of  learning  and  the  learned  during  these 


*  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  t.  Ti.,  p.  20. 
Muratori,  Dissert,  xliii. 

t  Nouveau  Tralt^  de  Diplomatique,  t.  ii.,  p.  419. 
This  became,  the  editors  say,  much  leas  unnsoal 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centurY ;  a  pretty 
late  period !  A  few  signatures  to  deeds  appear  in 
the  tourteenth  century ;  in  the  next  they  are  more 
frequent.— Ibid.  The  emperor  Fredenck  Barba* 
rossa  could  not  read  (Struvius,  Corpus  Hist  Ger- 
man., t.  i.,  p.  377),  nor  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  (Sismondi,  t.  ▼., 
p.  205),  nor  Philip  the  Hanly,  kins  of  France,  al 
though  the  son  of  St  Louis.— (Velly,  t.  vi.,  p. 
426.) 

t  Louis- lY.,  king  of  France,  laughing  at  Fulk, 
count  of  Anjou,  who  sang  anthems  among  the 
choristers  at  Tours,  received  the  following  pithy 
epistle  from  his  learned  vassal :  Noventis,  domine, 

?uod  rex  illiteratus  est  asinus  coronatus.  Gesta 
*omitum  Andegavensium.  In  the  same  book, 
Geofifrey,  father  of  our  Henry  II.,  is  said  to  be  op- 
time  literatus ;  which  perhaps  imports  little  noore 
learning  than  his  ancestor  Fulk  possessed. 

^  The  passage  in  Eginhard  which  has  occa 
sioned  so  much  dispute  speaks  for  itsolf:  Tenta 
bat  et  scribere,  tabulasque  et  codicillos  ad  hoc  in 
lecticula  sub  cervicalibus  circumferre  solebat,  ut, 
cum  vacuum  tempus  esset,  manum  effigiandis  lit 
ens  assuefaceret ;  ted  parum  prosper^  tuccessit 
labor  prsposterus  ac  sero  iQchoatus. 
H  Spelman,  Vit.  Alfred.,  Append. 
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dsik  ages,  nrast  be  understood  to  relate 
only  to  such  as  were  within  the  pale  of 
cler^,  which  indeed  was  pretty  ex- 
tensiTe,  and  comprehended  many  who 
did  not  exercise  the  offices  of  religious 
ministry.  But  even  the  clergy  were, 
for  a  long  period,  not  very  materially  su- 
perior, as  a  body,  to  the  uninstructed  la- 
ity. An  inconceivable  cloud  of  igno- 
rance overspread  the  whole  face  of  the 
church,  hardly  broken  by  a  few  glimmer- 
ing lights,  who  owe  almost  the  whole  of 
their  distinction  to  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness. In  the  sixth  century,  the  best  wri- 
ters in  Latin  were  scarcely  read  ;•  and 
perhaps  from  the  middle  of  this  age  to 
the  eleventh,  there  was,  in  a  general 
view  of  literature,  little  difference  to  be 
discerned.  If  we  look  more  accurately, 
there  will  appear  certain  gradual  shades 
of  twilight  on  each  side  of  the  greatest 
obscurity.  France  reached  her  lowest 
point  at  'the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury ;  but  England  was  at  that  time  more 
respectable,  and  did  not  fall  into  complete 
degradation  till  the  middle  of  the  mnth. 
There  could  be  nothing  more  deplorable 
than  the  state  of  letters  in  Italy  and  in 
England  during  the  succeeding  century ; 
but  France  seems  to  have  been  uniform- 
ly, though  very  slowly,  progressive  from 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.f 

Of  this  prevailing  ignorance  it  is  easy 
to  produce  abundant  testimony.  Con- 
tracts were  made  verbally,  for  want  of 
notaries  capable  of  drawing  up  charters ; 
and  these,  when  written,  were  frequently 
barbarous  and  ungrammatical  to  an  in- 
credible degree.  For  some  considerable 
intervals  scarcely  any  monument  of  lit- 
erature has  been  preserved,  except  a  few 
jejune  chronicles,  the  vilest  legends  of 
saints,  or  verses  equally  destitute  of  spirit 
and  metre.  In  almost  every  council,  the 
ignorance  of  the  clergy  forms  a  subject 
for  reproach.  It  is  asserted,  by  one  held 
in  993,  that  scarcely  a  single  person  was 
to  be  found  in  Rome  itself  who  knew  the 
first  elements  of  letters.^    Not  one  priest 

*  Hi«t.  Litt^raire  de  h.  France,  t  iii.,  p.  5. 
These  foar  dark  centuries,  the  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh,  occupy  five  large  quarto  vol- 
umes  of  the  Literary  Historr  of  France,  by  the 
ftithers  of  St.  Maur.  But  the  most  useful  part 
will  be  found  in  the  general  view  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  volume ;  the  remainder  is  ta- 
ken up  with  biographies,  into  which  the  reader 
may  dive  at  random,  and  sometimes  bring  up  a  cu- 
rious fact. 

Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letteratura,  t  iii.,  and 
Muraton*s  forty-third  Dissertation,  are  good  au- 
thorities for  the  condition  of  letters  in  Italy ;  but  I 
cannot  easily  give  references  to  all  the  books 
which  I  have  consulted. 

t  TiraboM^hi,  t.  iii.,  p.  IM. 


of  a  thousand  in  Spain,  abovt  ^  age  of 
Charlemagne,  could  address  a  comraoa 
letter  of  salutation  to  another.*  In  Eog 
land,  Alfred  declares  that  he  could  not 
recollect  a  single  priest  south  of  the 
Thames  (the  most  civilized  part  of  Eng 
land),  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  w1h> 
understood  the  ordinary  prayers,  or  could 
translate  Latin  into  his  mother  tongucj 
Nor  was  this  better  in  the  time  of  Dun- 
staa,  when,  it  is  said,  none  of  the  clergy 
knew  how  to  write  or  translate  a  Latin 
letter.J  The  homilies  which  they  preach- 
ed were  compiled  for  their  use  by  some 
bishops,  from  former  works  of  the  same 
kind,  or  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 

This  universal  ignorance  was  render- 
ed unavoidable,  among  other  setnitytf 
causes,  by  the  scarcity  of  books,  •**** 
which  could  oidy  be  procured  at  an  im* 
mense  price.  From  the  conquest  of  Al- 
exandria by  the  Saracens  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century,  when  the 
Egyptian  pap3nrus  almost  ceased  to  be 
imported  into  Europe,  to  the  close  of  the 
tenth,  about  which  time  the  art  of  ma- 
king paper  from  cotton  rags  seems  to  hare 
been  introduced,  there  were  no  materiali 
for  writing  except  parchment,  a  sub- 
stance too  expensive  to  be  readily  spared 
for  mere  purposes  of  literature.^    Hence 


•  MabOlon,  De  Re  Diplomatic^,  p.  55. 

t  Speimvi.  Vit.  Alfred.,  Append.  The  whob 
drift  of  Alfred's  preface  to  this  translation  is  to  d^ 
fend  the  expediency  of  rendering  books  ioto  En| 
lish,  on  account  of  the  general  i^orance  of  Latia. 
The  seal  which  this  excellent  pnnce  shows  for  b^ 
eratore  is  delightful  Let  as  endeavour,  be  ujK 
that  all  the  English  youth,  especially  the  cbildnt 
of"^ those  who  are  freebom,  and  can  educate  Ihefl^ 
maj  leam  to  read  EngUsh  before  they  take  to  tof 
employment  Afterward,  such  as  please  mif  bs 
instructed  in  Latin.  Before  the  Danish  mnaim 
indeed,  be  tells  us,  churches  were  well  fumislisd 
with  books ;  but  the  priests  got  little  good  itca 
them,  being  wriUen  in  a  foreign  language  whick 
they  could  not  understand. 

t  Mabillmi,  De  Re  DiplomaticA.  p.  55.  Urderi- 
cus  Vitalis,  a  more  candid  judge  of  our  uiiiotti> 
nate  ancestors  than  other  contemporary  ionalH^ 
says,  that  the  English  were,  at  the  conquest,  nidi 
and  almost  illiterate,  which  he  ascribes  to  tie 
Danish  invasion. — Dn  Chesne,  Hist.  Norm.  Script, 
p.  518.  However,  Ingulfus  tells  us,  that  the  Iihrir 
ry  of  Crovland  contained  above  three  hundred  vi^ 
umes,  till  the  unfortunate  fire  that  destroyed  tk^ 
abbey  in  1091.— Gale,  xv.  Scriptores,  t.  i^  S^ 
Such  a  library  was  verv  exiraordmary  in  the  ete^ 
enth  century,  and  coula  not  have  been  «)uaUcd  Iv 
aome  ages  aifterward.  Ingulfus  mentions  at  tks 
same  time  a  nadir,  as  he  calls  it,  or  plsnetarinii 
executed  in  various  metals.  This  bad  been  f^ 
sented  to  Abbot  Torketul  in  the  tenth  centory  bye 
king  of  France,  and  was,  I  make  no  doobt,  of  Alt' 
bian,  or  perhaps  Greek  manufacture. 

<f  Parchment  was  so  scarce  that  none  coaM  to 
procured  about  1120  for  an  ilhiminated  eopy  of  n* 
BiUe.— Warton'a  Hist  of  English  Poetiy.  Dif£, 
11.    IsuppoaethedeficieDcywAsflCskiBsktsMi 
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an  nnfortimste  practice  galaed  ground, 
of  erasing  a  manuscript  in  order  to  sub- 
aatute  another  on  the  same  skin.  This 
occasioned  the  loss  of  many  ancient  au- 
thors, who  have  made  way  for  the  le- 
gends of  saints  or  other  ecclesiastical 
rubbish. 

If  we  would  listen  to  some  literary 
Want  or  historians,  we  should  believe 
emiiMnt  that  the  darkest  ages  contained 
men  in  lit-  many  individuals,  not  only  dis- 
•™*"**  tinguished  among  their  contem- 
poraries, but  positively  eminent  for  abil- 
ities and  knowledge.  A  proneness  to 
extol  every  monk,  of  whose  production 
a  few  letters  or  a  devotional  treatise  sur- 
tives,  every  bishop,  of  whom  it  is  related 
that  he  composed  homilies,  runs  through 
the  laborious  work  of  the  Benedictins  of 
St.  Maur,  the  Literary  History  of  France, 
«id,  in  a  less  degree,  is  observable  even 
in  Tiraboschi,  and  in  most  books  of  this 
class.  Bede,  Alcuin,  Hincmar,  Raban, 
and  a  number  of  inferior  names,  become 
real  giants  of  learning  in  their  uncritical 
paneg3rrids.  But  one  might  justly  ^ay, 
that  Ignorance  is  the  smallest  defect  of 
the  writers  of  these  dark  ages.  Several 
of  them  were  tolerably  acquainted  with 
books;  but  that  wherein  they  are  uni- 
formly deficient  is  original  argument  or 
expression.  Almost  evenr  one  is  a  com- 
piler of  scraps  from  the  fathers,  or  from 
snch  semi-classical  authors  as  Boethius, 
Cassiodorus,  or  Martianus  Capella.^  In- 
deed I  am  not  aware  that  there  appeared 
more  than  two  really  considerable  men 

enough  for  this  purpose  ;  it  cannot  be  meant  that 
there  was  no  parchment  for  legal  inatnimenU. 

Manuscripts  written  on  papyrus,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed from  the  fragility  of  the  material,  as  well  as 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  it,  are  of  extreme  rarity. 
That  in  the  British  Museum,  being  a  charter  to  a 
church  at  Ravebna  in  572,  is  in  every  respect  the 
most^curious ;  and  indeed  both  Mabillon  and  Mu- 
raton  seem  never  to  have  seen  any  thin^  written 
on  papyrus ;  though  they  trace  its  occasional  use 
down  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries.— Mabil* 
Ion,  De  Re  Diplomatic^,  1.  ii.  Muratori,  Anticbit4 
Italiane,  Dissert  xliii,  p.  602.  But  the  authors  of 
the  Nouveau  Traits  de  Diplomati<iue  speak  of  sev- 
eral  manuscripts  on  this  material  as  extant  in 
France  and  Italy.— T.  i.,  p.  493. 

As  to  the  general  scarcity  and  high  price  of  books 
in  the  middle  ages,  Robertson  (Introduction  to  Hist. 
Charles  V.,  note  x.)  and  Warton,  in  the  above  cited 
dissertation,  not  to  quote  authors  less  accessible, 
have  collected  some  of  the  leading  facts ;  to  whom 
I  refer  the  reader. 

*  Lest  I  should  seem  to  have  spoken  too  per- 
eraptorilv,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  pre- 
t«ad  to  hardly  any  direct  acquaintance  with  these 
writers,  and  found  my  censure  on  the  authority  of 
>thers,  chieflv  indeed  on  the  admissions  of  those 
who  are  too  disposed  to  fall  into  a  strain  of  pane- 
gyric—See Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  t.  iv., 
^.  261.  et  alibu 


in  the  republic  of  letters,  from  the  sixth 
to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century; 
John,  sumamed  Scotus  or  Erigena,  a  na* 
live  of  Ireland;  and  Gerbert,  who  be- 
came pope  by  the  name  of  Silvester  II. : 
the  first  endowed  with  a  bold  and  acute 
metaphysical  genius  :  the  second  excel- 
lent, for  the  time  when  he  lived,  in  math 
ematical  science  and  mechanical  inven* 
tions.* 

If  it  be  demanded  by  what  cause  it  hap- 
pened that  a  few  spai'ks  of  an-  ^ 
cient  learning  survived  through-  tbepmsiw 
out  this  long  winter,  we  can  only  ▼ation  of 
ascribe  their  preservation  to  the  JSiSoi? 
establishment  of  Christianity. 
Religion  alone  made  a  bridge,  as  it  were, 
across  the  chaos,  and  has  Imked  the  two 
fieriods  of  ancient  and  modem  civiliza- 
tion. Without  this  connecting  principle 
Europe  might  indeed  have  awakened  to 
intellectual  pursuits,  and  the  genius  of  re- 
cent times  needed  not  to  be  invigorated 
by  the  imitation  of  antiquity.  But  the 
memory  of  Greece  and  Rome  would 
have  been  feebly  preserved  by  tradition^ 
and  the  monuments  of  those  nations  • 
might  have  excited,  on  the  return  of  cit- 
ilization,  that  vague  sentiment  of  specu- 
lation and  wonder  with  which  men  now 
contemplate  Persepolis  or  the  Pyramids. 
It  is  not,  however,  from  religion  simply 
that  we  have  derived  this  advantage,  but 
from  religion  as  it  was  modified  in  the 
dark  ages.  Such  is  the  complex  recipro- 
cation of  good  and  evil  in  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence,  that  we  may  assert 
with  only  an  apparent  paradox,  that,  had 
religion  been  more  pure,  it  would  have 
been  less  permanent,  and  that  Christian- 
ity has  been  preserved  by  means  of  its 
corruptions.  The  sole  hope  for  literature 
depended  on  the  Latin  language ;  and  I 
do  not  see  why  that  should  not  have 
been  lost,  if  three  circumstances  in  the 
prevailing  religious  system,  all  of  which 
we  are  justly  accustomed  to  disapprove, 
had  not  conspired  to  maintain  it;  the 
papal  supremacy,  the  monastic  institu- 
tions, and  the  use  of  a  Latin  liturgy.  1. 
A  continual  intercourse  was  kept  up  in 
consequence  of  the  first,  between  Rome 
and  the  several  nations  of  Europe ;  her 
laws  were  received  by  the  bishops,  her 
legates  presided  in  councils;  so  that  a 


*  John  Scotus,  who,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  still  more  famone 
metaphysician  Duns  Scotus,  Inred  under  Charles 
the  Bald,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Sil- 
vester II.  died  in  1003.  Whether  he  first  brought 
the  Arabic  numeration  into  Europe,  as  has  been 
commonly  said,  seems  uncertain ;  it  was  at  least 
not  much  practised  iot  aoow  eantoiiee  after  hie 
death. 
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common  linc^aa^e  was  as  necessaigr  in 
the  church  as  it  is  at  present  in  the  diplo- 
matic relations  of  kingdoms,  d.  Through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  middle  ages, 
there  was  no  learning,  and  very  little  reg- 
ularity of  manners,  among  the  parochial 
clergy.  Almost  every  distinguished  man 
was  either  the  member  of  a  chapter  or 
of  a  convent.  The  monasteries  were 
subjected  to  strict  rules  of  discipline,  and 
held  out,  at  the  worst,  more  opportuni- 
ties for  study  than  the  secular  clercy  pos- 
sessed, and  fewer  for  worldly  mssipa- 
tions.  But  their  most  important  service 
was  as  secure  repositories  for  books. 
All  our  manuscripts  have  been  preserved 
in  this  manner,  and  could  hardly  have 
descended  to  us  by  any  other  channel; 
at  least  there  were  intervals  when  I  do 
not  conceive  that  any  royal  or  private 
libraries  existed.  3.  Monasteries,  how- 
ever, would  probably  have  contributed 
very  little  towards  the  preservation  of 
learning,  if  the  Scriptures  and  the  liturgy 
had  been  translated  out  of  Latin  when 
that  langiiage  ceased  to  be  intelligible. 
Every  rational  principle  of  religious  wor- 
ship called  for  such  a  change;  but  it 
would  have  been  made  at  the  expense  of 
posterity.  One  might  presume,  if  such 
refined  conjectures  were  consistent  with 
historical  caution,  that  the  more  learn- 
ed and  sagacious  ecclesiastics  of  those 
times,  deploring  the  gradual  corruption 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  danger  of  its 
absolute  extinction,  were  induced  to  main- 
tain it  as  a  sacred  language,  and  the  de- 
positary, as  it  were,  of  that  truth  and  that 
science  which  would  be  lost  in  the  bar- 
barous dialects  of  the  vulvar.  But  a  sim- 
Sler  explanation  is  found  in  the  radical 
islike  of  innovation  which  is  natural  to 
an  established  clergy.  Nor  did  they  want 
as  good  pretexts,  on  the  ground  of  conve- 
nience, as  are  commonly  alleged  by  (he 
opponents  of  reform.  Tliey  were  habit- 
uated to  the  Latin  words  of  the  church- 
service,  which  had  become,  by  this  as- 
sociation, the  readiest  instruments  of  de- 
votion, and  with  the  majesty  of  which 
the  Romance  jargon  could  bear  no  com- 
parison. Their  musical  chants  were 
adapted  to  these  sounds,  and  their  hymns 
depended  for  metrical "  effect  on  the 
marked  accents  and  powerful  rhymes 
which  the  Latin  language  affords.  The 
Tulgate  Latin  of  the  Bible  was  still  more 
venerable.  It  was  like  a  copy  of  a  lost 
original ;  and  a  copy  attested  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  fathers,  and  by  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  the  church.  These  are 
certainly  no  ade<)uate  excuses  for  keep- 
ing the  people  in  ignorance;   and  the 


gross  corruption  of  the  middle  ages  is  in 
a  great  degree  assignable  to  this  policy. 
But  learning,  and  consequently  religion, 
have  eventually  derived  from  it  the  ut- 
most advantage. 

In  the  shadows  of  this  universal  igno- 
rance, a  thousand  superstitions,  sapemi. 
like  fold  animal^  of  night,  were  ^'^ 
propagated  and  nourished.    It  would  be 
very  unsatisfactory  to  exhibit  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  this  odious  brood,  when  the 
real  character  of  those  times  is  only  lo 
be  judged  by  their  accumulated  multi- 
tude.   In  every  a^e,  it  would  be  easy  to 
select  proofs  of  irratu^nal  superstition, 
which,  separately  con^Mered,  seem  to 
degrade  mankind  from  its  level  in  the 
creation;  and  perhaps  tlie  contempora- 
ries of  Swedenoorg  and  Southcote  have 
no  right  to  look  very  contemptuously 
upon  the  fanaticism  of  their  ancestors. 
There  are  many  books  from  wlych  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  instances  may  be  col- 
lected to  show  the  absurdity  and  igno- 
rance of  the  middle  ages  in  this  respect 
I  shall  only  mention  two,  as  affording 
more  general  evidence  than  any  local  or 
obscure  superstition.    In  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, an  opinion  prevailed  everywhere 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  approach- 
ing.    Many  charters  begin  with  these 
words :  "  As  the  world  is  now  drawing  to 
its  close."    An  army  marching  under  the 
Emperor  Otho  I.  was  so  ternfied  by  in 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  it  conceived  to 
announce  this  consummation,  as  to  dis- 
perse hastily  on  all  sides.    As  this  noticHi 
seems  to  have  been  founded  on  some 
confused  theory  of  the  millennium,  it  nat* 
urally  died  away  when  the  seasons  pro- 
ceeded in  the  eleventh  century  with  their 
usual  regularity.*    A  far  more  remarka- 
ble and  permanent  superstition  was  the 
appeal  to  heaven  in  judicial  cont^ove^ 
sies,  whether  through  the  means  of  com- 
bat or  of  ordeal.    The  principle  of  these 
was  the  same ;  but  in  the  former,  it  wis 
mingled  with  feelings  independent  of  re» 
ligion ;  the  natural  (Octates  of  resentment 
in  a  brave  man  unjustly  accused,  and  the 
sympathy  of  a  warlike  people  with  the 
display  of  skill  and  intrepidity.    These, 
in  course  of  time,  almost  obliterated  the 
primary  character  of  judicial  combat,  and 
ultimately  changed  it  into  the  modcrt 
duel,  in  which  assuredly  there  is  no  mix- 
ture of  superstitioiLf    6ut,  in  the  various 


*  Robertson,  Introdaction  to  Hist  CbuAm  t. 
note  13.  Schmidt,  Hist,  det  AUemands,tii.,|> 
3S0.    Hist.  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  t  tl 

t  Duelling,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  tt 
closive  of  casual  frays  and  single  combat  duflof 
war,  waa  unknown  befora  tha  aizteaDili  eeiMff 
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tests  of  innocence  wMch  were  caHed  or- 
deals, this  stood  undisguised  and  unqual- 
ified. It  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
what  is  so  well  known  ;  the  ceremonies 
of  trial  by  handling  hot  iron,  by  plunging 
the  arm  into  boiling  fluids,  by  floating  or 
sinking  in  cold  water,  or  by  swallowing 
a  piece  of  consecrated  bread.  It  is  oIh 
servable  that,  as  the  interference  of 
Heaven  was  relied  upon  as  a  matter  of 
course,  it  seems  to  have  been  reckoned 
nearly  indifferent,  whether  such  a  test  was 
adopted  as  must,  humanly  considered,  ab- 
solve all  the  guilty,  or  one  that  must  con- 
vict all  the  innocent.  The  ordeals  of  hot 
iron  or  water  were,  however,  more  com- 
monly used ;  and  it  has  been  a  perplex- 
ing question,  by  what  dexterity  these  tre- 
mendous proofs  were  eluded.  ITiey  seem 
at  least  to  have  placed  the  decision  of 
all  judicial  controversies  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  who  must  have  known  the 
secret,  whatever  that  might  be,  of  sat- 
isfying the  spectators  that  an  accused 
person  had  held  a  mass  of  burning  iron 
with  impunity.  For  several  centuries  this 
mode  of  investigation  was  in  great  re- 
pute, though  not  without  opposition  from 
some  eminent  bishops.  It  does  discredit 
to  the  memory  of  Charlemagne  that  he 
was  one  of  its  warmest  advocates.*  But 
the  judicial  combat,  which  indeed  might 
be  reckoned  one  species  of  ordeal,  grad- 
ually put  an  end  to  the  rest ;  and  as  the 
church  acquired  better  notions  of  law, 
and  a  code  of  her  own,  she  strenuously 
exerted  herself  against  all  these  barba- 
rons  superstitions.f 

Bat  we  fiud  one  anecdote,  which  seems  to  illus- 
trate its  derivation  from  the  judicial  combat.  The 
dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Brunswick,  haying  some 
differences,  agreed  to  decide  them  by  duel  before 
John,  king  of  France.  The  Usts  were  prepared 
with  the  soIemnitY  of  a  real  trial  by  battle ;  but 
the  king  interfered  to  prevent  the  engagement— 
ViUaret,  t.  ix.,  p.  71.  The  barbarous  practice  of 
wearing  swords  as  a  part  of  domestic  dress,  which 
tended  very  much  to  the  frequency  of  duelling, 
was  not  introduced  till  the  latter  part  of  the  nf- 
teenth  century.  1  can  onhr  fina  one  print  in 
Montfaucon's  Monuments  of  the  French  monar- 
chy where  a  sword  is  worn  without  armour  before 
thd  reign  of  Charles  VIII. :  though  a  few,  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  have  short  daners  io 
their  gird ies.  The  exception  is  a  figure  of  Charles 
Tn.,  t.  iii.,  pi.  47. 

*  Baluxii  Capitularia,  p.  444.  It  was  abob'shed 
by  Louis' the  Debonair,  a  man,  as  I  have  noticed  in 
another  place,  not  inferior,  as  a  legislator,  to  his 
Cither,  ibid  ,  p.  668. 

t  Ordeals  were  not  actually  abolished  in  France, 
notwithstandins-the  law  of  Louis  above  mention- 
ed, so  late  as  tbe  eleventh  century  .—Bouquet,  t 
si,  p.  430 ;  nor  in'  England  till  the  reign  or  Hen- 
ry III.  Some  of  the  stories  we  read,  wherein  ac- 
cused persons  have  passed  triumphantly  through 
these  severe  proofs,  are  perplexing  enough :  and 
pefbapf  it  is  ttfer,  at  well  as  easier,  to  deny  than 


But  the  religious  ignorance  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  sometimes  burst  out  in  Entbvtias- 
ebullitions  of  epidemical  enthu-  ('«  risings 
siasm,  more  remarkable  than  these  su 
perstitious  usages,  though  proceeding  in 
fact  from  similar  causes.  For  enthusir 
asm  is  little  else  than  superstition  put  in 
motion,  and  is  equally  founded  on  a  strong 
conviction  of  supernatural  agency  with- 
out any  just  conception  of  its  nature. 
Nor  has  any  denommation  of  Christiana 
produced,  or  even  sanctioned,  more  far 
naticism  than  the  church  of  Rome.* 
These  epidemical  phrensies,  howevei; 
to  which  I  am  alluding,  were  merely  tu- 
multuous, though  certainly  fosterea  by 
the  creed  of  perpetual  miracles,  which 
the  clergy  inculcated,  and  drawing  a 
legitimate  precedent  for  religious  insur* 
rection  from  the  crusades.  For  these, 
among  their  other  evil  consequences, 
seem  to  have  principally  excited  a  wild 
fanaticism  that  did  not  sleep  for  several 
centuries.f 

The  first  conspicuons  appearance  of  it 
was  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  when  ' 
the  mercenary  troops,  dismissed  from 
the  pay  of  that  prince  and  of  Henry  II., 
committed  the  greatest  outrages  in  the 
soutli  of  France.  One  Durand,  a  carpen- 
ter, deluded,  it  is  said,  by  a  contrived  ap* 
Searance  of  the  Virgin,  put  himself  at  the 
ead  of  an  army  of  the  populace,  in  or- 
der to  destroy  these  marauders.    His 


to  explain  them.  For  example,  a  writer  in  the  Ar-' 
chsologia,  vol.  rv.,  p.  172,  has  shown  that  Emma, 
'  the  ''     '  '  *  ' 


queen  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  did  not  perform 
her  trial  by  stepping  between^  as  Blackstone  ima 
sines,  but  upon  nine  redbot  ploughshares.  But 
he  seems  not  aware  that  the  whole  story  is  unaup- 
ported  by  any  contemporary  or  even  respectable 
testimony.  A  similar  anecdote  is  related  of  Cune- 
gunda,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  which  prob- 
ably gave  rise  to  that  of  Emma.  There  are,  bow- 
ever,  medicamenu,  as  is  well  known,  that  protect 
the  skin  to  a  certain  degree  asainst  the  effect  of 
fire.  This  phenomenon  would  pass  for  miracu- 
lous, and  form  the  basis  of  those  exaggerated  sto- 
ries hi  monkish  books. 

*  Besides  the  original  lives  of  popish  saints,  and 
especially  that  of  St.  Francis  in  Wadding's  Annates 
Mmorum,  the  reader  will  find  amusement  in  Bishop 
Lavington's  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  Papista 
comMred. 

t  The  most  singular  effect  of  this  crusading 
spirit  was  witnessed  in  1211,  when  a  multitude, 
amounting,  aa  some  say,  to  90,000,  chiefly  com 
posed  of  children,  and  commanded  by  a  child,  set 
out  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  Holy  Land 
They  came  for  the  most  part  from  Oermany,  aini 
reached  Genoa  without  harm.  But  finding  there 
an  obstacle  which  their  imperfect  knowledge  of 
geography  had  not  anticipated,  they  soon  disf  ersed 
m  various  directions.  Thirty  thousand  arrived  at 
Marseilles,  where  part  were  murdered,  part  proba 
bly  starved,  and  the  rest  sold  to  the  Saracens.— 
Annali  di  Muratori.  A.  D.  1211.  YeUy,  Hist  de 
France,  t  iv.,  p.  206 
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'ollowers  were  styled  Brethren  of  the 
White  Caps,  from  the  linen  corerings  of 
.heh*  heads.  They  bound  themselves  not 
to  play  at  dice,  nor  frequent  taverns ;  to 
wear  no  affected  clothmg,  to  avoid  per- 
jury and  vain  swearing.  After  some 
successes  over  the  plunderers,  thev  went 
so  far  as  to  forbid  the  lords  to  take  any 
dues  from  their  vassals,  on  pain  of  incur- 
ring the  indignation  of  the  brotherhood. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  they  were 
soon  entirely  discomfited,  so  that  no  one 
dared  to  own  that  he  had  belonged  to 
them.* 

During  the  captivity  of  St.  Louis  in 
Egypt,  a  more  extensive  and  terrible  fer- 
ment broke  out  in  Flanders,  and  spread 
from  thence  over  great  part  of  France. 
An  impostor  declared  himself  commis- 
sioned by  the  Virgin  to  preach  a  crusade, 
not  to  the  rich  and  noble,  who,  for  their 
pride,  had  been  rejected  of  God,  but  the 
poor.  His  disciples  were  called  Pastou- 
reaux,  the  simplicity  of  shepherds  having 
exposed  them  more  readily  to  this  delu- 
sion. In  a  short  time  thev  were  swelled 
Dy  the  confluence  of  abundant  streams  to 
a  moving  mass  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  divided  into  companies,  with  ban- 
ners bearing  a  cross  and  a  lamb,  and 
commanded  by  the  impostor^s  lieuten- 
ants. He  assumed  a  priestly  character, 
preaching,  absolving,  annulling  marriages. 
At  Amiena,  Bourses,  Orleans,  and  Paris 
itself,  he  was  received  as  a  divine  prophet. 
Even  the  regent  Blanche,  for  a  time,  was 
led  away  by  the  popular  tide.  His  main 
topic  was  reproach  of  the  clergy  for  their 
idleness  and  corruption,  a  Uieme  well 
adapted  to  the  ears  of  the  people,  who 
had  long  been  uttering  similar  strains  of 
complaint.  In  some  towns  his  followers 
massacred  the  priests  and  plundered  the 
monasteries.  The  government  at  length 
began  to  exert  itself;  and  the  public  sen- 
timent turning  against  the  authors  of  so 
much  confusion,  this  rabble  was  put  to  the 
sword  or  dissipated.f  Seventy  years  af- 
terward, an  insurrection  almost  exactly 
parallel  to  this  burst  out  under  the  same 
pretence  of  a  crusade.  These  insurgents 
too  bore  the  name  of  Pastoureaux,  and 
their  short  career  was  distinguished  by  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Jews.! 

But  though  the  contagion  of  fanaticism 
spreads  much  more  rapidly  among  the 
populace,  and  in  modem  times  is  almost 

♦  Velly,  t  iii.,  p,  295.    Du  Cange,  t.  Capuciati. 

f  Id.,  Hist,  de  Prance,  t  v.,  p.  7.  Da  Cange,  ▼. 
PasUmelli. 

t  Id.,  t.  ▼iii.,  p.  99.  The  continnator  of  Nangis 
Mfs,  sicat  fumufl  tubUdevanuit  totaillacommouo. 
'Soicilegium,  t  iii,  p.  77. 


entirely  confined  to  it,  there  were  ( 
pies  in  the  middle  ages  of  an  epidemical 
religious  lunacy,  from  which  no  claat 
was  exempt.  One  of  these  occurred 
about  the  year  1260,  when  a  multitude 
of  every  rank,  age,  and  sex,  marching  two 
by  two  in  procession  along  the  streets 
and  public  roads,  mingled  groans  and 
dolorous  hymns  with  the  sound  of  lei^tl^ 
em  scourges  which  they  exercised  upon 
their  naked  backs.  From  this  mark  of 
penitence,  which,  as  it  beara  at  least  aH 
the  appearance  of  sincerity,  is  not  un* 
common  in  the  church  of  Rome,  they 
acquired  the  name  of  Flagellants.  Their 
career  began,  it  is  said,  at  Perugia,  whence 
they  spread  over  the  rest  of  Italy,  and 
into  Germany  and  Poland.  As  this  spon* 
taneous  fanaticism  met  with  no  encouiw 
agement  from  the  church,  and  was  pm* 
dently  discountenanced  by  the  civfl  ma- 
gistrate, it  died  away  in  a  very  short 
time.*  But  it  is  more  surprising,  that, 
after  almost  a  century  and  a  half  of 
continual  improvement  and  illumination, 
another  irruption  of  popular  extravagance 
burst  out  imder  circumstances  exceeding- 
ly similar.!  In  the  month  of  August, 
1399,  says  a  contemporary  historiaot 
there  i^peared  all  over  Italy  a  descrip- 
tion of  persons  called  Bianchi,  from  the 
white  nnen  vestments  that  they  wore. 
They  passed  from  province  to  province^ 
and  from  city  to  city,  crying  out  Miseri* 
cordia!  with  their  faces  covered  aod 
bent  towards  the  ground,  and  bearing 
before  them  a  great  crucifix.  Their  oeo- 
stant  song  was,  Stabat  Mater  dolorosa. 
This  last^  three  months ;  and  whoerer 
did  not  attend  their  procession  was  re- 
puted a  heretic-l  Almost  every  Italian 
writer  of  the  time  takes  notice  of  these 
Bianchi;  and  Muratori  ascribes  a  re- 
markable reformation  of  manners  (thougli 
certainly  a  very  transient  one)  to  their 
influence.^  Nor  were  they  confined  to 
Italy,  though  no  such  meritorious  exer- 
tions are  reputed  to  them  in  other  coun- 
tries.   In  France,  their  practice  of  cor- 


•  Velly,  t.  v.,  p.  279.    Da  Canoe,  VerberaUa 

f  Something  of  a  nmii\r  kmd  is  mentioDed  by 
G.  Villani,  under  the  year  1310, 1.  Tiil,  c.  122. 

t  Annal.  Medtolan.  in  Murat  Script  GLer.  luL, 
t  xvi.,  p.  838.  G.  Stella,  Ann.  Genueua.,  t.  xvii^  pw 
1072.  Chron.  ForoUvienee,  t.  ziz.,  p.  874.  Ann. 
Bonincontri,  t.  xzi.y  p.  79. 

^  Dissert.  75.  Sadden  transitions  from  prvSh 
^te  to  austere  manners  were  so  common  amoi^ 
mdividuals,  that  we  cannot  be  Surprised  at  their 
sometimes  becoming  in  a  manner  national  Am 
has,  a  chronicler  of  Milan,  after  describing  the  ^ 
most  incredible  dissoluteness  of  Paris,  gives  an  ao> 
count  of  an  instantaneous  reformatioQ  wrought  hf 
the  preaching  of  a  certain  friai  This  m 
13S0.— Script.  Rer.  Ital.,  t.  xri.,  p.  375. 
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•ring  tlie  fkee  gare  such  of^rtmiHy  to 
erime  as  to  be  prohibited  by  the  govera- 
Bient  ;*  and  we  have  an  act  on  the  rolls 
of  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  IV.,  for- 
bidding any  one,  **  under  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing all  his  worth,  to  receive  the  new  sect 
in  white  clothes,  pretending  to  great 
Banctity,"  which  had  recently  appeared 
in  foreign  parts,  t 

The  devotion  of  the  multitude  was 
PrecendtNi  wrought  to  this  feverish  height 
'■^'^•^  by  the  prevailing  system  of  the 
•lergy.  In  that  singular  polytheism 
which  had  been  grafted  on  the  language 
rather  than  the  pnnciples  of  Christianity, 
Bothing  was  so  conspicuous  as  the  belief 
of  perpetual  miracles;  if  indeed  those 
could  properly  be  termed  miracles,  which, 
b^  their  constant  recurrence,  even  upon 
tnfling  occasions,  might  seem  within  the 
ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence. 
These  superstitions  arose  in  what  are  call- 
ed primitive  times,  and  are  certainly  no 
part  of  popery,  if  in  that  word  we  include 
any  especial  reference  to  the  Roman  see. 
But  successive  ages  of  ignorance  swelled 
Uie  delusion  to  such  an  enormous  pitch, 
that  it  was  as  difficult  to  trace,  we  may 
say  without  exaggeration,  the  real  reli- 
gion of  the  Gospel  in  the  popular  belief 
of  the  laity,  as  the  real  history  of  Charle- 
magne in  the  romance  of  Turpin.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  absurd- 
ities were  produced,  as  well  as  nour- 
ished, by  ignorance.  In  most  cases  they 
were  the  work  of  deliberate  imposture. 
Erery  cathedral  or  monastery  had  its 
tutelar  saint,  and  every  saint  lus  legend, 
fabricated  in  order  to  enrich  the  church- 
es under  his  protection,  by  exaggerating 
his  virtues,  his  miracles,  and  consequent- 
ly his  power  of  serving  those  who  paid 
liberally  for  his  patronage.|  Many  of 
those  saints  were  imaginary  persons; 
sometimes  a  blundered  inscription  added 
a  name  to  the  calendar;  and  sometimes. 
It  is  said,  a  heathen  sod  was  surprised  at 
tho  company  to  which  he  was  introduced, 
and  the  rites  with  which  he  was  honour- 
ed.( 

It  would  not  be  consonant  to  the  na- 
W»cUBik  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  present  work,  to 
•rteingftom  dwell  upon  the  erroneousness 

•  VillaTet,txiL,  p.327. 

i  Hot.  Pari,  t.  iii.,  p.  428. 

t  This  is  confessed  by  the  authors  of  Histoire 
Litt^raire  de  la  France,  t  ii.,  p.  4,  and  indeed  by 
many  Catholic  writers.  I  need  not  quote  Mo- 
tlieim,  who  more  than  confinns  erery  word  of  ray 
text. 

f  Middleton's  Letter  from  Rome.    If  some  of 
oar  eloquent  countrymen**  positions  should  be  dis- 
poted,  there  are  still  abundant  Catholic  testimo- 
nies,  that  imaginary  saints  hare  been  cuiqnized. 
Gg 
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of  this  religion ;  but  its  effect  ipon  uiis  soptr- 
the  moral  and  intellectual  charac-  ■**"<«• 
ter  of  mankind  was  so  prominent,  that  no 
one  can  take  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
middle  ages  without  attending  more  than 
is  at  present  fashionable  to  their  ecclesi- 
astical history.  That  the  exclusive  wor- 
ship of  saints,  under  the  guidance  of  an 
artful  though  illiterate  priesthood,  de* 
graded  the  understanding,  and  begot  a 
stupid  credulity  i^nd  fanaticism,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident.  But  it  was  also  so  man- 
aged as  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  religion, 
and  pervert  the  standard  of  morality.  If 
these  inhabitants  of  heaven  had  been  rep- 
resented as  stem  avengers,  accepting  no 
slight  atonement  for  heavy  offences,  and 
prompt  to  interpose  their  control  over 
natural  events  for  the  detection  and  pun- 
ishment of  guilt,  the  creed,  however  im- 
possible to  l^  reconciled  with  experience, 
might  have  proved  a  ssdutary  check  upon 
a  rude  people,  and  would  at  least  have 
had  the  only  palliation  that  can  be  offerr  ' 
ed  for  a  rehgious  imposture,  its  political 
expediency.  In  the  legends  of  those 
times,  on  the  contrary,  they  appeared 
only  as  perpetual  intercessors,  so  good- 
natured  and  so  powerful,  that  a  smner 
was  more  emphatically  foolish  than  he  is 
usually  represented,  if  he  failed  to  secure 
himself  against  any  bad  consequences. 
For  a  little  attention  to  the  saints,  and 
especially  to  the  Virgin,  with  due  hberal- 
ity  to  their  servants,  had  saved,  we  would 
be  told,  so  many  of  the  most  atrocious 
delinquents,  that  he  might  equitably  pre- 
sume upon  similar  luck  in  his  own  case. 
This  monstrous  superstition  grew  to 
its  height  in  the  twelfth  century.  For 
the  advance  that  learning  then  made  was 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
vast  increase  of  monasteries,  and  the  op- 
portunities which  the  greater  cultivation 
of  modem  languages  afforded  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  legendary  tales.  It  was  now 
too  that  the  veneration  paid  to  the  Virgin, 
in  early  times  very  great,  rose  to  an  al- 
most exclusive  idolatry.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  stupid  absurdity,  and  the 
disgusting  profaneness  of  those  stories, 
which  were  invented  by  the  monks  to  do 
her  honour.  A  few  examples  have  been 
thrown  into  a  note.* 

*  Le  Orand  d'Aussy  has  giren  us,  in  tlje  filth  vol- 
ume of  his  Fabliaux,  several  of  the  religious  tales 
by  which  the  monks  endeavoured  to  withdraw  tbie 
people  from  romances  of  chivalry.  The  folloi^ing 
specimens  will  k.  undantly  confirm  my  assertions, 
which  mar  perhaps  appear  harsh  and  extravagant 
to  the  reader. 

There  was  a  man  whose  occupation  was  high- 
way robbery  ;  but,  whenever  he  set  out  on  any  such 
expedition,  he  was  careful  to  address  a  prayer  tfi 
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Whether  the  superstition  of  these  dark 
iibca]u>-  *^®®  ^  actu^ly  passed  that 
gvUitrun-  point,  when  it  l>ecome8  more 
mind  with  injurious  to  public  morals  and 
•****•  the  welfare  of  society  than  the 
entire  absence  of  all  religious  notions,  is 

the  Virgin.  Taken  at  last,  be  was  sentenced  to 
be  haneed.  While  the  cord  was  round  his  neck, 
he  made  his  usual  prayer,  nor  was  it  ineffectual. 
The  Virgin  supported  his  feet  **with  her  while 
hands,**  and  thus  kept  him  alrre  two  days,  to  the 
BO  amall  surprise  of  the  executioner,  who  attempt- 
ed to  complete  his  work  with  strokes  of  a  swurd. 
But  the  same  invisible  hand  turned  aside  the  wea- 
pon, and  the  executioner  was  compelled  to  release 
nis  victiin,  acknowledging  the  miracle.  The  thief 
retired  into  a  monastery,  which  is  always  the  tor- 
mination  of  these  deliverances. 

At  the  munnstery  of  St.  Peter,  near  Cologne, 
lived  a  monk  perfectly  dissolute  and  irreligious, 
but  very  devout  towards  the  Apostle.  Unluckily, 
he  died  suddenly  without  confession.  The  fiends 
came  as  usual  to  seize  his  soul.  St.  Peter,  vexed 
at  losing  so  faithful  a  votary,  besought  Goa  to  ad- 
mit the  monk  into  Paradise.  His  prayer  wss  re- 
,  fused,  snd  though  the  whole  body  of  sainU,  apos- 
tles, angels,  and  martyrs  joined  at  his  request  to 
make  interest,  it  was  of  no  avail.  In  thia  extremi- 
ty he  had  recourse  to  the  Mother  of  God.  **  Fair 
lady,**  he  said,  '*  my  monk  is  lost  if  you  do  not  in- 
terfere for  him ;  but  whst  is  impossible  for  us  will 
be  but  sport  to  you,  if  you  please  to  assist  us.  Your 
•on,  if  you  but  speak  a  word,  roust  vield,  since  it  is 
in  your  power  to  command  him.*'  I'he  Queen 
Mother  assented;  and,  followed  by  all  the  virgins, 
moved  towards  her  Son.  He  who  had  himself 
given  the  precept,  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  moth- 
er, no  sooner  saw  his  own  parent  approarh,  thsn  he 
rose  to  receive  her ;  and,  taking  ner  by  the  hand, 
inquired  her  wishes.  The  rest  may  be  easily  con- 
jectured. Compare  the  ^^ross  stupidity,  or  rather 
the  atrocious  impiety  of  this  tale,  with  the  pure  the- 
ism of  the  Arabian  Nighu,  and  judge  whether  the 
Deity  was  better  worshipped  at  Cologne  or  at  Bag- 
dad. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  of  this 
kind.  In  one  tale  the  Virgin  tekes  the  shape  of  a 
nun,  who  had  eloped  from  the  convent,  and  per- 
forms her  duties  ten  years,  till,  tired  of  a  liber- 
tine life,  she  returns  unsuspected.  This  was  in 
consideration  of  her  having  never  omitted  to  say 
mn  Ave  as  she  passed  the  Virgin*s  image.  In  an- 
other, a  gentleman,  in  love  with  a  huMsome  wid- 
ow, consents,  st  the  insti|[ation  of  a  sorcerer,  to 
renounce  Gtid  and  the  saints,  but  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  give  up  the  Virgin,  well  knowing  tnat, 
if  he  kept  her  his  friend,  be  should  obtain  pardon 
through  her  means.  Accordingly,  she  inspired  his 
mistress  with  so  much  passion,  that  he  msrried 
ber  within  a  few  days. 

These  tales,  it  may  be  said,  were  the  production 
of  Ignorant  men,  and  circulated  among  the  popu- 
lace. Certsinly  they  would  have  excited  contempt 
and  indignation  in  the  more  enlightened  clergy. 
But  I  am  concerned  with  the  general  character  of 
religious  notions  among  the  people :  and  for  this 
it  is  better  to  take  such  popular  compositions, 
adapted  to  what  the  laity  already  believed,  than 
the  writings  of  comparatively  learned  and  reflect- 
ing mea  However,  stories  of  the  same  cast  sre 
fmiuert  in  the  monkish  historiana.  Matthew  Par- 
ia,  one  of  the  roost  respecteble  of  that  cisss,  and 
no  friend  to  the  covetousness  or  relaxed  lives  of 
the  priesthood,  tells  us  of  a  knight  who  was  on  the 
point  of  being  damned  for  frequenting  tooxnimef  ta, 


a  yerv  complex  question,  upon  which  I 
would  by  no  means  pronounce  an  affirm* 
ative  decision.  A  salutary  influence, 
breathed  from  the  spirit  of  a  more  gen- 
uine religion,  often  displayed  itself  among 
the  corruptions  of  a  degenerate  superstip 
tion.  In  the  original  principles  of  miv 
nastic  orders,  and  the  rules  by  which  thejr 
ought  at  least  to  have  been  goYermra, 
there  was  a  character  of  meekness,  self* 
denial,  and  charity,  that  could  not  wholl}* 
be  effaced.  These  virtues,  rather  thar 
justice  and  veracity,  were  inculcated  by 
the  religious  ethics  of  the  middle  ages; 
and  in  the  relief  of  indigence,  it  may, 
upon  the  whole,  be  asserted,  that  the 
monks  did  not  fall  short  of  tbeir  profe*!- 
sion.*  This  eleemosynary  spirit,  indeed, 
remarkably  distinguishes  both  Christian- 
ity and  Mahometanism  from  the  moral 
systems  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which 
were  very  deficient  in  general  humanity 
and  sympathy  with  suffering.  Nor  do  we 
find  in  any  single  instance  during  anci^t 
times,  if  I  mistake  not,  those  public  in- 
stitutions for  the  alleviation  of  human 
miseries,  which  have  long  been  scattered 
over  every  part  of  Europe.  The  virtues 
of  the  monks  assumed  a  still  higher  cha^ 
acter  when  they  stood  forward  as  pro- 
tectors of  the  oppressed.  By  an  estab- 
lished law,  founaed  on  very  ancient  su- 
perstition, the  precincts  of  a  church  Mi* 
forded  sanctuary  to  accused  persont. 
Under  a  due  administration  of  justica, 
this  privilege  would  have  been  simply 
and  eonstantl}r  mischievous,  as  we  prop- 
erly consider  it  to  be  in  those  countries 
where  it  still  subsists.  But  in  the  rapine 
and  tumult  of  the  middle  ages,  the  right 
of  sanctuary  might  as  often  be  a  shield 
to  innocence  as  an  immunity  to  crime. 
We  can  hardly  regret,  in  reflecting  on  the 
desolating  violence  which  prevailed,  that 


but  saved  by  a  donation  he  had  formerly  made  to 
the  Virgin,  p.  290. 

*  I  am  inclined  to*  acquiesce  in  this  fraeral 
pinion;  yet  sn  account  of  expenses  at  Boltoa 
Abbey,  about  the  reign  of  Edwani  II..  published  ■ 
Whitsker*s  History  of  Cmven,  p.  51,  makes  a  vefj 
1- r    . :_!  _  .    ihu        * 


scanty  show  of  simsgiving  in  this  opulent 
tory.  Much,  however,  was  no  doobt  given  in  view 
uals.  But  it  is  a  strange  error  to  conreive  thai 
English  monasteries  before  the  dissolution  fed  the 
indigent  part  of  the  nation,  and  gave  that  geneni 
relief  which  the  poor-lsws  are  intended  to  aifofd 
Piers  Plowman  is  indeed  a  satirist;  but  lit 
plainly  charges  the  monks  with  want  of  char^. 
Little  had  lordes  to  do  to  give  landes  from  Ihca 

heirea. 
To  religious  tbst  have  do  mthe  thrugh  it  tain  9m 

their  aultres ; 
In  rosny  places  tbert  the  paraona  be 


Of  the  poor  they  have  m>  pitie,  aad  thai  ia  tlM# 
poor  charnaa. 
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tbei^  should  have  been  some  green  spots 
in  thv  wilderness,  where  the  feeble  and 
the  persecuted  could  find  refuge.  How 
must  this  right  have  enhanced  the  ven- 
eration for  religious  institutions !  How 
J  gladly  must  the  victims  of  internal  war- 
are  have  turned  their  eyes  from  the 
baronial  castle,  the  dread  and  scourge  of 
the  neighbourhood,   to  those  venerable 

,  walls,  within  which  not  even  the  clam- 
our of  arms  could  be  heard,  to  disturb  the 
chant  of  holy  men,  and  the  sacred  service 
of  the  fidtar !  The  protection  of  the  sanc- 
tuary was  never  withheld.  A  son  of 
Chilperic,  king  of  France,  having  fled  to 
that  of  Tours,  his  father  threatened  to 
ravage  all  the  lands  of  the  church  unless 
they  gave  him  up.  Gregory,  the  histo- 
rian, bishop  of  the  city,  replied  in  the 
name  of  his  clergy,  that  Christians  could 
not  be  guilty  of  an  act  unheard  of  among 
pagans.  The  king  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  did  not  spare  the  estate  of  the 
church,  but  dared  not  infringe  its  privi- 

-  leges.  He  had  indeed  previously  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  St.  Martin,  which  was 
laid  on  his  tomb  in  the  church,  request- 
ing permission  to  take  away  his  son  by 
force  ;  but  the  honest  saint  returned  no 
answer.* 

The  virtues,  indeed,  or  supposed  vir- 
VieMoftbe  ^^^^i  which  had  induced  a  cred- 
nonksand  ulous  generation  to  enrich  so 
citTgj.  many  of  the  monastic  orders, 
were  not  long  preserved.  We  must  re- 
ject, in  the  excess  of  our  candour,  all 
testimonies  that  the  middle  ages  present, 
from  the  solemn  declaration  of  councils, 
and  reports  of  judicial  inquiry,  to  the 
casual  evidence  of  common  fame  in  the 
ballad  or  romance,  if  we  would  extenu- 
ate the  general  corruption  of  those  insti- 
tutions. In  vain  new  rules  of  discipline 
were  devised,  or  the  old  corrected  by  re- 
forms. Many  of  their  worst  vices  grew 
80  naturally  out  of  their  mode  of  hfe,  that 
a  stricter  discipline  could  have  no  ten- 
dency to  extirpate  them.  Such  were  the 
frauds  I  have  already  noticed,  and  the 
whole  scheme  of  hypocritical  austerities. 
Their  extreme  licentiousness  was  some- 
times hardly  concealed  by  the  cowl  of 
sanctity.  I  know  not  by  what  right  we 
should  disbelieve  the  reports  of  the  visit- 
ation under  Henry  VHI.,  entering  as  they 
do  into  a  multitude  of  specific  charges, 
both  probable  in  their  nature  and  conso- 
nant to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
world.f     Doubtless    there  were  many 

*  Schmidt,  Hist  dee  Allemandt,  t  i.,  p.  374. 

t  Sen  Fosbrooke't  British  MonAchianit  vol.  i., 
f.  1*27,  smi  vol.  ii.,p.  8,  for  a  fiurrafo  of  evidence 
Against  the  monks.    Clemsngis,  a  Fcench  theolo- 1 


communities,  as  well  as  individuals,  to 
whom  none  of  these  reproaches  would 
apply.  In  the  very  best  view,  however, 
that  can  be  taken  of  monasteries,  their 
existence  is  deeply  injurious  to  the  gen- 
eral morals  of  a  nation.  They  withdraw 
men  of  pure  conduct  and  conscientious 
principles  from  the  exercise  of  social  du- 
ties, and  leave  the  common  mass  of  hu- 
man vice  more  unmixed.  Such  men  are 
always  inclined  to  form  schemes  of  as- 
cetic perfection,  which  can  only  be  ful- 
filled in  retirement;  but,  in  the  strict 
rules  of  monastic  life,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  grovelling  superstition,  their 
virtue  lost  all  its  usefulness.  They  fell 
implicitly  into  the  snares  of  crafty  pnests, 
who  made  submission  to  the  cmirch  not 
only  the  condition,  but  the  measure  of  aU 
praise.  He  is  a  good  Christian,  says 
Kligius,  a  saint  of  the  seventh  century, 
who  comes  frequently  to  church ;  who 
presents  an  oblation  that  it  may  be  of- 
fered to  God  on  the  altar ;  who  does  not 
taste  the  fruits  of  his  land  till  he  has  con- 
secrated a  part  of  them  to  God ;  who  can 
repeat  the  Creed  or  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Redeem  your  souls  from  punishment 
while  it  is  in  your  power ;  offer  presents 
and  tithes  to  churches,  light  candles  in 
holy  places  as  much  as  you  can  afford, 
come  more  frequently  to  church,  implore 
the  protection  of  the  saints ;  for,  if  you 
observe  these  things,  you  may  come  with 
security  at  the  day  of  judgment  to  say, 
Give  unto  us,  Lord,  for  we  have  given 
imto  thee.* 

gian  of  considerable  eminence  at  the  be^nning  ot 
the  fifteenth  century,  speaks  of  nunnenea  in  the 
following  terms;  Quid  aliud  sunt  hoc  tempore 
puellarum  monasteria,  nisi  quaedam  non  dicO  Dei 
sanctuaria,  sed  Veneris  execranda  prostibula,  sed 
lascivonim  et  impudicorum  iuvenum  sd  libidines 
ezplendas  receptacnia  7  ut  idem  sit  hodie  poellam 
elare,  quod  et  public^  ad  scortandum  exponere.— 
William  Prynne,  from  whose  records,  voL  ii.,  p. 
229, 1  have  taken  this  passage,  quotes  it  on  occa- 
sion of  a  charter  of  King  John,  banishing  thirty 
nuns  of  Ambresbury  into  dififerent  convents,  prop- 
ter  vit»  suae  turpitudinem. 
♦  Mosheim,   cent,  vii.,  c  3.     Robertson  has 

auoted  this  passage,  to  whom  perhaps  I  am  imme- 
iately  indebted  for  it.— Hist.  Charles  V.,  vol.  i., 
note  11. 

I  leave  this  passage  as  it  stood  in  former  edi- 
tions. But  it  IS  due  to  justice  that  this  extract 
from  Eliipus  should  never  be  quoted  in  future,  as 
the  translator  of  Mosheim  has  induced  Robertson 
and  many  others,  as  well  as  myself,  to  do.  Dr. 
Ltngard  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  very  imperfect 
representation  of  what  Elirius  has  written;  for 
though  he  has  dwelled  on  these  devotional  prac 
tices  as  parts  of  the  definition  of  a  good  Christian, 
he  certamly  adds  a  sreat  deal  more  to  which  no 
one  could  object.  Yet  no  one  is  in  fact  to  blame 
for  this  misrepresentation,  which,  bein^  contained 
in  popular  books,  has  gone  forth  so  widely.  M^ 
shemi,  as  will  appear  on  referring  to  him,  did  wil 
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With  such  a  definition  of  the  Christian 
character,  it  is  not  surprising  that  any 
fraud  and  injustice  became  honourable 
when  it  contributed  to  the  riches  of  the 
clergy  and  glory  of  their  order.  Their 
frauds,  however,  were  less  atrocious  than 
the  savage  bigotry  with  which  they  main- 
tained their  own  system  and  infected  the 
laity.  In  Saxony,  Poland,  Lithuania,  and 
the  countries  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  a  san- 
guinary persecution  extirpated  the  origi- 
nal idolatry.  The  Jews  were  every- 
where the  objects  of  popular  insult  and 
oppression,  frequently  of  a  general  mas- 
sacre, though  protected,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, by  the  laws  of  the  church,  as  well 
as,  in  general,  by  temporal  princes.*  Of 
the  crusades  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
peat, that  they  began  in  a  tremendous 
eruption  of  fanaticism,  and  ceased  only 
because  that  spirit  could  not  be  constant- 
ly kept  alive.  A  similar  influence  pro- 
duced the  devastation  of  Languedoc,  the 
stakes  and  scaffolds  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  rooted  in  the  reb'gious  theory  of  Eu- 
rope those  maxims  of  intolerance  which 
it  has  so  slowly,  and  still,  peiiiaps,  so  im- 
perfectly, renounced. 

From  no  other  cause  are  the  dictates 
of  sound  reason  and  the  moral  sense  of 
mankind  more  confused  than  by  this  nar- 
row theological  bigotry.  For  as  it  muet 
often  happen  that  men,  to  whom  the  ar 
rogance  of  a  prevailing  faction  imputes 
religious  error,  are  exemplary  for  their 
performance  of  moral  duties,  these  vir- 
tues gradually  cease  to  make  their 
E roper  impression,  and  are  depreciated 
y  the  rigidly  orthodox,  as  of  little  value 


quote  the  passage  as  coDtaining  a  complete  defini' 
tion  of  the  Ctmstian  character.  His  translator, 
Maclaine,  mistook  this,  and  wrote,  in  consequence, 
the  severe  note  which  Robertson  has  copied.  I 
have  seen  the  whole  passage  in  D'Achery's  Spici- 
legium  (vol.  v.,  p,  213, 4to.  edit.),  and  can  testily 
that  Dr.  Lingard  is  per£9Ctly  correct.  Upon  the 
whole,  this  is  a  striking  proof  how  dangerous  it  is 
to  take  any  authorities  at  second  hand.— JVoi^  to 
Fourth  Edition. 

*  Mr.  Turner  has  collected  many  curious  facts 
relative  to  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  especially  in 
England.— Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  95.  Others 
may  be  found  dispersed  in  Velly's  History  of 
France;  and  many  in  the  Spanish  writers,  Mari- 
ana and  Zurita.  The  following  are  from  Vais- 
sette's  History  of  Languedoc.  It  was  the  custom 
at  Toulouse  to  ^ive  a  blow  on  the  face  to  a  Jew 
every  Easter ;  this  was  commuted  in  the  twelfth 
century  for  a  tribute,  t.  ii.,  p.  151.  At  Beziers  an- 
other usage  prevailed,  that  of  attacking  the  Jews' 
houses  with  stones  from  Palm  Sunday  to  Easter. 
No  other  weapon  was  to  be  used ;  but  it  generally 
produced  bkxxished.  The  populace  were  regularly 
msugated  to  the  assault  by  a  sermon  from  the 
^?R:  At  length  a  prelate  wiser  than  thereat 
abolished  this  ancient  practice,  but  not  vrithoQt  w- 
•eiving  a  good  sum  from  the  Jews,  p.  485. 


in  comparison  with  just  opmions  m 
speculative  points.  On  the  other  hand, 
vices  are  forgiven  to  those  who  are  zeal- 
ous in  the  faith.  I  speak  too  gently,  aod 
with  a  view  to  later  times ;  in  treating 
of  the  dark  ages,  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  crimes  were  commend- 
ed. Thus  Gregory  of  Tours,  a  saint  of 
the  church,  after  relating  a  most  atro- 
cious story  of  Clovis,  the  murder  of  a 
prince  whom  he  had  previously  instigi- 
ted  to  parricide,  continues  the  sentence: 
**  For  God  daily  subdued  his  enemies  to 
his  hand,  and  increased  his  kingdom; 
because  he  walked  before  him  in  uprigli^ 
ness,  and  did  what  was  pleasing  in  his 
eyes."* 

It  is  a  frequent  complaint  of  ecclesias- 
tical  writers,  that  the  rigorous  commMa 
penances,  imposed  by  the  prim-  liooor 
itive  canons  upon  dehnquenis,  !»«»«««* 
were  commuted  in  a  laxer  state  of  dis- 
ci][)line  for  less  severe  atonements,  and 
ultimately  indeed  for  money.f  We  must 
not,  however,  regret  that  the  clergy 
should  have  lost  the  power  of  compelling 
men  to  abstain  fifteen  years  from  eating 
meat,  or  to  stand  exposed  to  public  de- 
rision at  the  gates  of  a  church.  Sudi 
implicit  submissiveness  CDuld  only  have 
produced  superstition  and  hypocrisy 
among  the  laity,  and  prepared  the  road 
for  a  tyranny  not  less  oppressive  thMi 
that  of  India  or  ancient  Egypt.  Indeed, 
the  two  earliest  instances  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal interference  with  the  rights  of  sov- 
ereigns, namely,  the  depobition  of  Wara- 
ba  in  Spain,  and  that  of  Louis  the  Debo- 
nair, were  founded  upon  this  austere  sys- 
tem of  penitence.  But  it  is  true  that  a 
repentance  redeemed  by  money,  or  per- 


•  Greg.  Tur.,  1.  ii.,  c.  40.  Of  Tbeodebeit, 
grandson  of  Clovis,  the  same  historian  aays,  mm- 
nuni  se  et  in  omni  bonitate  predpuum  reddidit  Ik 
the  next  paragraph  we  find  a  story  o^  his  havn^ 
two  wives,  and  looking  so  tenderly  on  the  daugli- 
ter  of  one  of  them,  that  her  mother  tossed  hor  ov«r 
a  bridge  into  the  river,  1.  iil,  c  25.  Thia  indeed  ia 
a  trifle  tothe  passage  in  the  text.  Them  are  ce»> 
tinual  proofis  of  immorality  in  the  monkish  hiaton- 
ans.  In  the  history  of  Ramsey  Abbey,  one  of  oar 
best  docoments  for  Angk>*Sazon  times,  we  lim«»«a 
anecdote  of  a  bishop  who  made  a  Daniah  nnhJciman 
drunk  that  he  might  cheat  him  of  an  estate^  whicb 
is  told  with  much  approbation.— Gale,  Script.  An- 
glic, 1 1,  p.  441 .  Walter  de  flemingford  recamsts 
with  excessive  delight  the  well-known  atoiyof  the 
Jews  who  were  persuaded  by  the  eaptahi  of  tk«r 
vessel  to  walk  on  the  amda  at  low  water,  till  the 
rising  tide  drowned  them ;  and  adds  that  the  cm- 
tain  was  both  pardoned  and  rewarded  for  it  by  & 
king,  gratiam  promemit  et  pivmiitm.  This  m  m 
mistake,  inasmuch  as  he  was  hanged ;  bat  it  ex- 
hibits the  cha.'^cterof  thehistorin.— Hsaiinglbrd^ 
p.  21. 

t  Fleury,  Troisiime  dieeonra  tor  THittom  Be 
d4ti*stiiiQe. 
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fi>rmed  b/  a  substitute,  could  have  no 
salutary  effect  on  the  sinner ;  and  some 
of  the  modes  of  atonement  which  the 
charch  most  approved  were  particularly 
hostile  ^to  public  morals.  None  was  so 
usual  as  pilgrimage,  whether  to  Jerusa- 
lem or  Rome,  wluch  were  the  great  ob- 
jects of  devotion ;  or  to  the  ^rine  of 
some  national  saint,  a  James  of  Compos- 
tella,  a  David,  or  a  Thomas  Becket. 
This  licensed  vagrancy  was  naturally 
productive  of  dissoluteness,  especiaUy 
among  the  women.  Our  English  ladies, 
in  their  zeal  to  obtain  the  spiritual  treas- 
ures of  Rome,  are  said  to  have  relaxed 
the  necessary  caution  about  one  that 
was  in  their  own  custody.*  There  is 
a  capitulary  of  Charlemagne  directed 
against  itinerant  penitents,  who  probably 
considered  the  iron  chain  around  their 
necks  an  expiation  of  future  as  well  as 
past  offences. t 

The  crusades  may  be  considered  as 
martial  pilgrimages  on  an  enormous 
scale,  and  their  influence  upon  general 
morality  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
pernicious.  Those  who  served  under 
the  cross  would  not  indeed  have  lived 
very  '^irtv^ously  at  home ;  but  the  confi- 
d^nc-  in  their  own  merits,  which  the 
principle  of  such  expeditions  inspired, 
must  have  aggravated  the  ferocity  and 
dissoluteness  of  their  ancient  habits. 
Several  historians  attest  the  depravation 
of  morals  which  existed  both  among  the 
crusaders  and  in  the  states  formed  out  of 
their  conquests.^ 

While  religion  had  thus  lost  almost 
Wmat  of  every  quality  that  renders  it  con- 
>«^-  ducive  to  the  good  order  of  soci- 
ety, the  control  of  human  law  was  still 
less  efficacious.  But  this  part  of  my 
subject  has  been  anticipated  in  other 
passages  of  the  present  work;  and  I 
•hall  only  glance  at  the  want  of  regular 
subordination,  which  rendered  legislative 
md  judicial  edicts  a  dead  letter,  and  at 
the  incessant  private  warfare,  rendered 
legitimate  by  the  usages  of  most  conti- 
nental nations.  Sucn  hostilities,  con- 
ducted, as  they  must  usually  have  been, 
with  injustice  and  cruelty,  could  not  fail 
to  produce  a  degree  of  rapacious  feroci- 
ty in  the  general  disposition  of  a  people. 

•  Henry,  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  c.  7. 

■f  Du  Can^e,  v.  Pereghnatio.  Non  sinantur  va- 
gart  isti  nadi  cum  fe^,  qui  dicunt  ae  datA  poeni- 
t«Dti4  ire  vagantea.  Melius  videtur,  ut  si  ahquod 
inconauetum  et  capitate  crimen  commiserint,  in 
uno  loco  permaneaiit  laborantea  et  aerrientes  et 
poanitentiam  agentea,  secundum  quod  canoiiici  iia 
unpositum  ait. 

t  I.  de  Vitriaco,  in  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  t.  i. 
Villani,  L  vii ,  c.  144. 


And  this  certainly  was  among  the  char- 
acteristics of  every  nation  for  many 
centuries. 

It  is  easy  to  infer  the  degradation  of 
society  during  the  dark  ages  from  Degrada- 
the  state  of  religion  and  police,  uonor 
Certainlv  there  a^e  a  few  great  "»»^»** 
landmarks  of  moral  distinctions  so  deep- 
ly fixed  in  human  nature,  that  no  degree 
of  rudeness  can  destroy,  nor  even  any 
superstition  remove  them.  Wherever 
an  extreme  corruption  has,  in  any  par- 
ticular society,  defaced  these  sacred 
archetypes  that  are  given  to  guide  and 
correct  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  it  is 
in  the  course  of  Providence  that  the  so- 
ciety itself  should  perish  by  internal  dis- 
cord or  the  sword  of  a  conqueror.  In 
the  worst  ages  of  Europe  there  must 
have  existed  the  seeds  of  social  virtues, 
of  fidelity,  gratitude,  and  disinterested- 
ness ;  sufficient  at  least  to  preserve  the 
public  approbation  of  more  elevated  prin- 
ciples than  the  public  conduct  displayed. 
Without  these  imperishable  elements, 
there  could  have  been  no  restoration  of 
the  moral  energies ;  nothing  upon  which 
reformed  faith,  revived  knowledge,  re- 
newed law,  could  exercise  their  nourish- 
ing influences.  But  history,  which  re- 
flects only  the  more  prominent  features 
of  society,  cannot  exhibit  the  virtues  that 
were  scarcely  able  to  struggle  through 
the  general  depravation.  I  am  aware 
that  a  tone  of  exaggerated  declamation 
is  at  all  times  ususd  with  those  who  la- 
ment the  vices  of  their  own  time;  and 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  are  in  abun- 
dant need  of  allowance  on  this  score. 
Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  found  any  infer- 
ences as  to  the  general  condition  of  soci- 
ety on  single  instances  of  crimes,  how- 
ever atrocious,  especially  when  commit- 
ted under  the  influence  of  violent  pas- 
sion. Such  enormities  are  the  fruit  of 
every  age,  and  none  is  to  be  measured 
by  them.  They  make,  however,  a  strong 
impression  at  the  moment,  and  thus  find 
a  place  in  contemporary  annals,  from 
which  modern  writers  are  commonly 
glad  to  extract  whatever  may  seem  to 
throw  light  upon  manners.  I  shall  there- 
fore abstain  from  producing  any  particu- 
lar cases  of  dissoluteness  or  cruelty  from 
the  records  of  the  middle  ages,  lest  I 
should  weaken  a  general  proposition  by 
oflering  an  imperfect  induction  to  sup- 
port it,  and  shall  content  myself  with  ob- 
serving, that  times  to  which  men  some- 
times appeal,  as  to  a  golden  period,  were 
far  inferiovin  every  moral  comparison  to 
those  in  which  we  are  thrown.*    One 

I     *  Henry  has  taken  pains  in  drawing  a  pictoi» 
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crime,  as  more  umversal  and  character- 
istic than  others,  may  be  particularly  no- 
ticed. All  writers  agree  in  the  preva- 
lence of  judicial  perjury.  It  seems  to 
have  almost  invariably  escaped  human 
punishment;  and  the  barriers  of  super- 
stition were  in  this,  as  in  every  other  in- 
stance, too  feeble  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  crimes.  Many  of  the  proofs 
by  ordeal  were  applied  to  witnesses  as 
well  as  those  whom  they  accused ;  and 
undoubtedly  trial  by  combat  was  pre- 
served, in  a  considerable  degree,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  se- 
curing a  just  cause  agamst  the  perjury 
of  witnesses.  Robert,  king  of  France, 
perceiving  how  frequently  men  forswore 
themselves  upon  the  reUcs  of  saints,  and 
less  shocked,  apparently,  at  the  crime 
than  at  the  sacrilege,  caused  an  empty 
reliquary  of  ciystal  to  be  used,  that  those 
who  touched  it  might  incur  less  guilt  in 
fact,  though  not  in  intention.  Such  an 
anecdote  characterizes  both  the  man  and 
the  times.* 

The  favourite  diversions  of  the  middle 
Love  of  ages,  in  the  intervals  of  war, 
fleidBpjrt*  were  those  of  hunting  and 
hawking.  The  former  must  in  all  coun- 
tries be  a  source  of  pleasure;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  enjoyed  in  modera- 
tion by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  With 
the  northern  invaders,  however,  it  was 
rather  a  predominant  appetite  than  an 
amusement ;  it  was  their  pride  and  their 
ornament,  the  theme  of  their  songs,  the 
object  of  their  laws,  and  the  business  of 
their  lives.     Falconry,  unknown  as  a  di- 

not  Terv  favourable,  of  Anglo-Saxon  manners.— 
Book  11.,  chap.  7.  This  perhape  is  the  best  chap- 
ter, as  the  volume  is  the  best  volume,  of  his  une- 
3ual  work.  His  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  is 
erived  in  a  great  degree  from  William  of  Malms- 
burjr,  who  does  not  spare  them.  Their  civil  histo- 
nr,  indeed,  and  their  laws  speak  sufficiently  against 
tne  character  of  that  people.  But  the  Normans 
had  little  more  to  boast  ofin  respect  of  moral  cor- 
rectness. Their  luxurious  and  dissolute  habits  are 
as  much  noticed  as  their  insolence ;  et  peccati  cu- 
lusdam,  ab  hoc  solo  admodum  alieni,  flngrAsse  in- 
ramlA  testantor  veteres. — Vid.  Ordericus  Vitaiis, 
p.  602.  Johann.  Sarisburiensis  Policraticus.  p. 
194.  Veliy,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  iii.,  p.  59.  The 
state  oi  manners  in  France  under  the  two  first 
races  of  kings,  and  in  Italy  both  under  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  subsequent  dynasties,  may  be  col- 
lected from  their  histories,  their  laws,  and  those 
miscellaneous  facts  which  books  of  every  descrip- 
tion contain.  Neither  Velly,  nor  Muratori,  Dis- 
sert. 23,  is  so  satisfactory  as  we  might  Gesire. 

♦  Velly,  Hist,  de  France,  t  ii.,  p.  335.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  Quid  mores  sine  legibus '(  is  as 
lust  a  question  as  that  of  Horace ;  and  that  bad 
fWB  mu»t  produce  bad  morals.  ThMtrange  prac- 
tice of  requiring  numerous  compurgators  lo  prove 
the  innocence  of  an  accused  person  had  a  most 
obvuras  tendency  to  increase  perjury. 


▼ersion  to  the  ancients,  became  from  thi 
fourth  century  an  equally  delightful  occa 
pation.*    From  the  Salique  aiki  other  bar 
barous  codes  of  the  fifth  century  to  the 
close  of  the  period  under  our  /eview 
every  age  would  furnish  testimony  to  tbi 
ruling  passion  for  these  two  species  oi 
chase,  or,  as  they  were  sometimes  called 
the  mysteries  of  woods  and  rivers.   A 
knight  seldom  stirred  from  his  house  with 
out  a  falcon  on  his  wrist  or  a  greyhound 
that  followed  him.    Thus  are  Harold  and 
his  attendants  represented,  in  the  famoos 
tapestry  of  Bayeux.    And  in  the  monu- 
ments of  those  who  died  anywhere  but 
on  the  field  of  battle,  it  is  usual  to  find 
the  greyhound  l3ring  at  their  feet,  or  the 
bird  upon  their  wrists.     Nor  are  the 
tombs  of  ladies  without  their  falcon;  for 
this  diversion  being  of  less  danger  and 
fatigue  than  the  chase,  was  shared  by  the 
delicate  sex.f 

It  was  impossible  to  repress  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  clergy,  especially 
after  the  barbarians  were  tempted  by 
rich  bishoprics  to  take  upon  them  the  sa- 
cred functions,  rushed  into  these  secular 
amusements.  Prohibitions  of  councils, 
however  frequently  repeated,  produced 
little  effect.  In  some  instances,  a  pa^ 
ticular  monastery  obtained  a  dispensa 
tion.  Thus  that  of  St.  Denis,  in  774,  rep- 
resented to  Charlemagne  that  the  flesh 
of  hunted  animals  was  salutary  for  sick 
monks,  and  that  their  skins  would  serre 
to  bind  the  books  in  the  library .{  R^ 
sons  equally  cogent,  we  may  presume, 
could  not  be  wanting  in  every  other  case. 
As  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  perfectly 
feudal  lords,  and  often  did  not  scruple  to 
lead  their  vassals  into  the  field,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  should  debar 
themselves  of  an  innocent  pastime.  It 
was  hardly  such  indeed,  when  practised 
at  the  expense  of  others.  Alexander 
III.,  by  a  letter  to  the  clerpy  of  Berk- 
shire,  dispenses  with  their  keeping  the 
archdeacon  in  dogs  and  hawks  duriu 
his  visitation.^  This  season  gave  jofial 
ecclesiastics  an  opportunity  of  tryint 
different  countries.  An  archbishop  of 
York,  in  1321,  seems  to  have  carried  a 
train  of  two  hundred  persons,  who  were 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  abbeyi 
on  his  road,  and  to  have  hunted  with  a 
pack  of  hounds  from  parish  to  parish-l 

♦  Muratori,  Dissert.  23,  t  i.,  p.  306.    (IlaliMk) 
Beckman*s  Hist,  of  Inventions,  voL  L,  p. 319.    "• 
priv^e  des  Franqais,  t.  ii.,  p.  1. 
t  Vie  priT6e  des  Franqais,  t.  i..  p.  320 ;  t  fi. ^  U 
t  Idem,  t.  i..  p.  324.  ^  Rymer,  L  i,  p.  6L 

II  Whitaker*s  Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  340,  and  < 
WhaUey,  p.  n. 
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The  third  cotmcil  of  Lateren,  in  1180, 
had  prohibited  this  amusement  on  such 
journe3r8,  and  restricted  bishops  to  a  train 
of  forty  or  fifty  horses.* 

Though  huntinff  had  ceased  to  be  a  n^ 
cessary  means  of  procuring  food,  it  was 
a  very  convenient  resource,  on  which  the 
wholesomeness  and  comfort,  as  well  as 
the  luxury  of  the  table  depended.  Be- 
fore the  natural  pastures  were  improved, 
and  new  kinds  of  fodder  for  cattle  dis- 
covered, it  was  impossible  to  maintain 
the  summer  stock  during  the  cold  sea- 
son. Hence  a  portion  of  it  was  regularly 
slaughtered  and  salted  for  winter  provis- 
ion. We  may  suppose,  that  when  no  al- 
ternative was  offered  but  these  salted 
meats,  even  the  leanest  venison  was  de- 
Toured  with  relish.  There  was  some- 
what more  excuse,  therefore,  for  the  se- 
Terity  with  which  the  lords  of  forests 
and  manors  preserved  the  beasts  of 
chase,  than  if  they  had  been  considered 
as  merely  objects  of  sport.  The  laws 
relating  to  preservation  of  game  were 
in  every  country  uncommonly  rigorous. 
They  formed  in  England  that  odious 
system  of  forest-laws  which  distinguish- 
^  the  tyranny  of  our  Norman  kings. 
Dapital  punishment  for  killing  a  stag  or 
wild  boar  was  frequent,  and  perhaps  war- 
ranted by  law.  until  the  charter  of  John.f 
^The  French  code  was  less  severe,  but 
even  Henry  IV.  enacted  the  pain  of  death 
against  the  repeated  offence  of  chaSsing 
deer  in  the  royal  forests.  The  privilege 
of  hunting  was  reserved  to  the  nobility 
till  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.,  who  extended 
it  in  some  degree  to  persons  of  lower 
birth.J 

This  excescive  passion  for  the  sports 
of  the  field  produced  those  evils  which 
are  apt  to  result  from  it;  a  strenuous 
idleness,  which  disdained  all  useful  occu- 
pations, and  an  oppressive  spirit  towards 
the  peasantry.  The  devastation  com- 
mitted under  the  pretence  of  destroying 
wild  animals,  which  had  been  already 
protected  in  their  depredations,  is  noticed 
in  serious  authors,  and  has  also  been  the 
topic  of  popular  ballads.^  What  effect  this 

*  Veily,  Hist,  de  Fimnce,  t.  iii.,  p.  236. 

f  John  of  Salisbury  inveighs  against  the  game- 
laws  of  bis  age,  with  an  odd  transition  from  the 
Gospel  to  the  randects.    Nee  veriti  sunt  hominem 

Ero  unA  bestiolA  perdere,  qaem  nnigenitas  Dei  Fi- 
us  languine  redemit  soo.  Qi»  fer«  nature 
•unt,  et  de  jure  occupantium  fiunt,  sibi  audet  hn- 
mana  temeritas  ▼indicare,  6lc  — Policraticus,  p.  18. 
t  Le  Grand,  Vie  prir^  des  Francis,  t.  i.,  p.  325. 
^  For  the  injuries  which  this  people  sustained 
from  the  seignorial  risfats  of  the  chase  in  the  eler- 
#nth  century,  see  the lUcuetl  des  Histohens,  in  the 
▼aluable  |>reface  to  the  eleventh  volume,  p.  181. 
This  continued  to  be  Mt  in  Fhncft  down  to  the 


must  have  had  on  agriculture,  it  is  easy 
to  conjecture.  The  levelling  of  forests, 
the  draining  of  morasses,  and  the  exlir- 
fiation  of  mischievous  animals  which  in- 
habit them,  are  the  first  objects  of  manSi 
labour  in  reclaiming  the  earth  to  its  use ; 
and  these  were  forbidden  by  a  landed 
aristocracy,  whose  control  over  iLe  prog- 
ress of  agricultural  improvement  was 
unlimited,  and  who  had  not  yet  learned 
to  sacrifice  their  pleasures  to  their  ava 
rice. 

These  habits  of  the  rich,  and  the  mis- 
erable servitude  of  those  who  Bad  state  of 
cultivated  the  land,  rendered  Mricttiiur^ 
its  fertiUty  unavailing.  Predial  servitude 
indeed,  in  some  of  its  modifications,  has 
always  been  the  ^at  bar  to  improve- 
ment. In  the  agricultural  economy  of 
Rome,  the  labouring  husbandman,  a  me- 
nial slave  of  some  wealthy  senator,  had 
not  even  that  qualified  interest  in  the  soil 
which  the  tenure  of  villanage  afforded  to 
the  peasant  of  feudal  ages.  Italy,  there- 
fore, a  country  presenting  many  natural 
impediments,  was  but  imperfectly  re- 
duced into  cultivation  before  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  barbarians.*  That  revolution 
destroyed  agriculture  with  every  other 
art,  and  sucueedinf  calamities  during  five 
or  six  centuries,  left  the  finest  regions 
of  Europe  unfruitful  and  desolate.  There 
are  but  two  possible  modes  in  which  the 
produce  of  the  earth  can  be  increased ; 
one  by  rendering  fresh  land  serviceable  ; 
the  other  by  improving  the  fertility  of 
that  which  is  already  cultivated.  The 
last  is  only  attainable  by  the  application 
of  capital  and  of  skill  to  agriculture : 
neither  of  which  could  be  expected  in 
the  ruder  ages  of  society.  The  former 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  always  practicaUe 
while  wa^te  lands  remain  ;  but  it  was 
checked  by  laws  hostile  to  improvement, 
such  as  the  manorial  and  commonable 
rights  in  England,  and  by  the  general 
tone  of  manners. 

Till  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  there 
were  no  towns  in  Germany,  except  a 
few  that  had  been  erected  on  the  Rhine 


revolution,  to  which  it  did  not  perhaps  a  little  con- 
tribute.~-(See  Young's  Travels  in  France.)  The 
monstrous  privilege  of  free-warren  (nnonstrous,  I 
mean,  when  not  originally  founded  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  the  soil)  is  recognised  by  our  own  lawk 
though  in  this  age  it  is  b  x  often  that  a  court  and 
jury  will  sustain  ito  ezercvie.  Sir  Walter  Scott*t 
ballad  of  the  Wild  Huntsman,  from  a  Oerman  ori- 
ginal,  is  well  known ;  and  I  believe  there  are  sev 
era)  others  in  that  country  not  dissimilar  in  subject 
*  Muratori,  Dissert  21.  This  dissertation  con- 
tains ample  evidence  of  the  wretched  state  of  cul- 
ture in  Italy,  at  least  in  the  northeoi  parts,  both 
before  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  and,  in  a 
much  greater  degree,  rnider  the  Lombard  kingf. 
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•nd  Danube  by  the  Romans.  A  house 
with  its  stables  and  farm-buildings,  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge  or  enclosure,  was 
called  a  court,  or,  as  we  find  it  in  our 
law-books,  a  curtilage ;  the  toft  or  home- 
stead of  a  more  genuine  English  dialect. 
One  of  these,  with  the  adjacent  domain  of 
arable  fields  and  woods,  had  the  name  of 
a  villa  or  manse.  Several  manses  com- 
posed a  march ;  and  several  marches 
formed  a  pagus,  or  district.*  From  these 
elements  in  the  progress  of  population, 
arose  villages  and'  towns.  In  France 
undoubtedly  there  were  always  cities  of 
some  importance.  Country  parishes 
contained  several  manses  or  farms  of 
arable  land,  around  a  common  pasture, 
where  every  one  was  bound  by  custom  to 
feed  his  cattle. f 

The  condition  even  of  internal  trade 
Of  inter-  was  hardly  preferable  to  that  of 
m  trade,  agriculture.  There  is  not  a  ves- 
tige perhaps  to  be  discovered  for  several 
centuries  of  any  considerable  manufac- 
ture ;  I  mean  of  working  up  articles  of 
common  utility  to  an  extent  beyond  what 
the  necessities  of  an  adjacent  district  re- 
quired.l  Rich  men  kept  domestic  arti- 
sans among  their  servants ;  even  kings, 
in  the  ninth  century,  had  their  clothes 
made  by  the  women  upon  their  farms  :^ 
but  the  peasantry  must  have  been  suppli- 
ed with  garments  and  implements  of  la- 
bour by  purchase,  and  every  town,  it  can- 
hot  be  doubted,  had  its  weaver,  its  smith, 
and  its  currier.  But  there  were  almost 
insuperable  impediments  to  any  extended 


*  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allem.,  t  i.,  p.  408.  The 
Ibllowing  passage  seems  to  illastrate  Schmidt's 
Account  of  German  villages  in  the  ninth  century, 
tUbugh  relating  to  a  different  age  and  country. 
'*  A.  toft,"  says  Dr.  Whitaker,  **  it  a  homestead  in  a 
Tillage,  so  called  from  the  small  tufts  of  maple, 
^m,  ash,  and  other  wood,  with  which  dwellm^- 
liouses  were  anciently  overhung.  Even  now  it  is 
Impossible  to  enter  Craven  withont  being  struck 
with  the  insulated  homesteads,  surrounded  by  their 
little  garths,  and  overhung  with  tufts  of  trees. 
These  are  the  genuine  tofts  and  crofls  of  our  an- 
cestors, with  the  substitution  only  of  stone  to  the 
Wooden  crocks  and  thatched  roofs  of  antiquity." 
—Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  380. 

t  It  is  laid  down  m  the  Speculum  Saznnicuro,  a 
tollection  of  feudal  customs  which  prevailed  ottt 
Inost  of  Germany,  that  no  one  might  have  a  sep- 
arate pasture  for  his  cattle  unless  he  possessed 
three  rhansi.— Du  Can^,  Mansus.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  price  paid,  I  suppose  to  the  lord,  for 
Agistment  in  the  common  pasture. 

X  The  only  mention  of  a  manufacture,  as  early 
As  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries,  that  I  remember  to 
have  met  with,  is  in  Schmidt,  t.  ii.,  p.  146,  who 
W8.  that  cloths  were  exported  from  Friseland  to 
Enriand  and  other  parts.  He  quotes  no  authori- 
ty, but  I  am  satisfied  that  he  has  not  advanced  the 
net  gratuitously. 

4  Schmidt,  t.  i.,  p.  411 ;  t  ii.,  p.  148. 


traflSc;  the  insecurity  of  moveable  wealfk, 
and  difficulty  of  accumulating  it ;  the  i|» 
norance  of  mutual  wants ;  Uie  peril  m 
robbery  in  conveying  merchandise,  an4 
the  certainty  of  extortion.    In  the  da> 
mains  of  every  lord,  a  toil  was  to  be  paid 
in  passing  his  bridge,  or  along  his  high- 
way, or  at  his  market.*    These  custonn, 
equitable  and  necessary  in  tbeir  prind* 
pie,  became  in  practice  oppressive,  be^ 
cause  they  were  arbitrary,  and  renewed 
in  every  petty  territory  which  the  road 
might   intersect.     Several   of   Chari^ 
magnets  capitularies  repeat  complaints 
of  these  exactions,  and  endeavour  to 
abolish  such  tolls  as  were  not  founded  on 
prescription,  t    One  of  them  rather  ama* 
singly  lUustrates  the  modesty  and  mod* 
oration  of  the  landholders.    It  is  enacted 
that  no  one  shall  be  compelled  to  go  out 
of  his  way  in  order  to  pay  toll  at  a  par- 
ticular bridge,  when  he  can  cross  the 
river    more    conveniently    at    another 
place.l     These    provisions,   like  most 
others  of  that  age,  were  unlikely  to  pre* 
duce  much    amendment.    It  was  only 
the  milder  species,  however,  of  feodd 
lords  who  were  content  with  the  triiNiie 
of  merchants.    The  more  ravenous  de- 
scended from  their  fortresses  to  l>ilb|6 
the  wealthy  traveller,  or  shared  in  the 
spoil  of  inferior  plunderers,  whom  the? 
both  protected  and  instigated.    ProoD 
occur,  even  in  the  later  periods  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  government  bad  rs- 
gained  its  energy,  and  civilization  had 
made  considerable  progress,  of  poblle 
robberies  systematically  perpetrated  by 
men  of  noble  rank.    In  the  more  saTSge 
times,  before  the  twelfth  century,  th^ 
were  probably  too   frequent  to  excite 
much  attention.    It  was  a  custom  is 
some  places  to  waylay  travellers,  and 
not  only  to  plunder,  but  to  sell  them  as 
slaves,  or  compel  them  to  pay  a  ransom. 
Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  haviiig  beefl 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ponthieu,  was 
imprisoned  by  the  lord,  says  an  historian, 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  territo- 
ry.^   Germany  appears  to  have  beea, 
upon  the  whole,  the  country  where  dowft- 
right  robbery  was  most  raiscmpuloiisly 
practised  by  the  great.    Their  castles, 
erected  on  almost  inaccessible  heights 


•  Da  CsDge,  Pedagram,  PontaticBm,  Telsat 
um,  Mercatom^  Stallagium,  Lastagiuin,  d(C 

t  Balus.  Capit.,  p.  esi,  et  ahbi 

t  Ut  nnlius  cogatur  ad  pontem  ire  ad  to^vm 
transeundom  propter  telond  caosas  qaaado  ilie" 
alio  loco  compeiidiosiiis  iU«d  fiumen  tianwe  po- 
test, p.  764,  et  alibi. 

^  Eadmer  spud  Becaeil  des  Historieos  dii 
Gaules,  t.  zi.,  prefece,  p.  108.  Pro  rito  iltioi  1m> 
ft  doauao  tan»  Mptivitati  iddicaltix. 
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among  the  woods,  became  the  secure  re- 
ceptacles of  predatory  bands,  who  spread 
terror  over  the  country.  From  these 
barbarian  lords  of  the  dark  ages,  as  from 
a  living  model,  the  romancers  are  said  to 
have  drawn  their  giants  and  other  disloy- 
al enemies  of  true  chivalry.  Robbery 
indeed  is  the  constant  theme  both  of  the 
Capitularies  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws ;  one  has  more  reason  to  wonder  at 
the  intrepid  thirst  of  lucre,  which  indu- 
ced a  very  few  merchants  to  exchange 
the  products  of  different  regions,  than  to 
ask  why  no  general  spirit  of  commer- 
cial activity  prevailed. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  is 
And  or  for-  obvious  that  very  little  oriental 
eign  com-  trade  could  have  existed  in  these 
"•^-  western  countries  of  Europe. 
Destitute  as  they  have  been  created, 
speaking  comparatively,  of  national  pro- 
ductions fit  for  exportation,  their  inven- 
tion and  industry  are  the  ^reat  resources 
from  which  they  can  supply  the  demands 
of  the  east.  Before  any  manufactures 
were  established  in  Europe,  her  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Egypt  and  Asia 
must  of  necessity  have  been  very  trifling ; 
because,  whatever  inclination  she  might 
feel  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  those  ffenial 
regions,  she  wanted  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing them.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary 
to  rest  the  miserable  condition  of  oriental 
commerce  upon  the  Saracen  conquests, 
because  the  poverty  of  Europe  is  an  ade- 
auate  cause ;  and,  in  fact,  what  little  traf- 
fic remained  was  carried  on  with  no  ma- 
terial inconvenience  through  the  channel 
oi  Constantinople.  Venice  took  the  lead 
in  trading  with  Greece  and  more  eastern 
countries.*  Amalfi  had  the  second  place 
in  the  commerce  of  those  dark  ages. 
These  cities  imported,  besides  natural 
productions,  the  line  clothes  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  yet,  as  this  traffic  seems  to  have 
been  illicit,  it  was  not  probably  exten- 
sive, f    Their  exports  were  gold  and  sil- 

♦  Heeren  ha»  freoueiitly  referred  to  a  work  pub- 
lished in  1789,  by  ^farinl,  entitled  Storia  civile  e 
politica  del  Commerzio  de'  Veneziani,  which  casts 
a  new  Irght  upon  the  early  relations  of  Venice  with 
the  east.  Or  this  book  I  know  nothing;  but  a 
memoir  by  De  Guignes,  in  the  thirty-seventh  vol- 
ame  of  the  Academv  of  Inscriptions,  on  the  com- 
merce of  France  with  the  east  before  the  crusades, 
is  singularly  unproductive;  the  fault  of  the  sub- 
ject, not  of  the  author. 

t  There  is  an  odd  passage  in  Luitprand's  relation 
of  his  embassy  from  the  Emperor  Oiho  to  Nice- 
phorus  Phocas.  The  Greeks  making  a  display  of 
their  dress,  he  sold  them  that  in  Lombardy  the 
common  people  wore  as  good  clothes  as  they. 
How,  they  said,  can  you  procure  them  ?  Through 
the  Venetian  and  Amaiman  dealers,  he  replied, 
who  ffain  their  subsistence  by  teUing  them  to  us. 
The  foolish  Greeks  weie  very  angry,  aod  declared 


ver,  by  which,  as  none  was  like  y  to  re- 
turn, the  circulating  money  of  Europe 
was  probably  less  in  the  eleventh  centu- 
ry than  at  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  furs,  which  were  obtained  from 
the  Sclavonian  countries ;  and  arms,  the 
sale  of  which  to  pagans  or  Saracens  was 
vainly  prohibited  by  Charlemagne  and  by 
the  Holy  See.*  A  more  scandalous  traf- 
fie,  and  one  that  still  more  fitly  called  foi 
prohibitory  laws,  was  carried  on  in  slaves. 
It  is  an  humiliating  proof  of  the  degra- 
dation of  Christendom,  that  the  Vene- 
tians were  reduced  to  purchase  the  lux 
uries  of  Asia  by  supplying  the  slave 
market  of  the  Saracens. f  Their  apology 
would  perhaps  have  been,  that  these 
were  purchased  from  their  heathen  neif  h 
hours ;  but  a  slave-dealer  was  probably 
not  very  inquisitive  as  to  the  faith  or  on 
gin  of  his  victim.  This  trade  was  not 
peculiar  to  Venice.  In  England  it  was 
very  common,  even  after  the  conquest, 
to  export  slaves  to  Ireland ;  till,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  Irish  came  to  a 
non- importation  agreement,  which  put  a 
stop  to  the  practice.! 

From  this  state  of  degradation  and 
poverty  all  the  coimtries  of  Europe  have 
recovered,  with  a  progression  in  some 
respects  tolerably  uniform,  in  others 
more  unequal;  and  the  course  of  their 
improvement  more  gradual,  and  less  de- 

thst  any  dealer  presuming  to  export  their  fine 
clothes  should  be  flogged.— Luitprandi  Opera,  p. 
156,  edit.  Antwerp,  1640. 

*  Baluz.  Capitul.,  p.  775.  One  of  the  main  ad- 
vantages which  the  Christian  nations  possessed 
over  tne  Saracens  was  the  coat  of  mail,  and  other 
defensive  armour;  so  that  this  prohibition  was 
founded  upon  very  good  political  reasons. 

t  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allem.,  t.  ii.,  p.  146.  Hee- 
ren, sur  rinfluence  des  Croisades,  p.  316.  In  3a- 
luze  we  find  a  law  of  Carloman,  brother  to  Charle- 
magne ;  Ut  mancipia  Christiana  paganis  non  ven- 
dantur.— Capitulana,  t.  i.,  p.  150,  vide  quoque,  p. 
361. 

t  William  of  Malmsbury  accuses  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nobility  of  selling  their  female  servants, 
even  when  presnant  by  them,  as  slaves  to  foreign- 
ers, p.  102.  I  hope  there  were  not  many  of  these 
Yahcoes ;  and  should  not  perhaps  have  given  credit 
to  an  historian,  rather  prejudiced  against  the  Eng- 
lish, if  I  had  not  found  too  much  authority  for  the 
general  practice.  In  the  canons  of  a  council  at 
London,  in  1102,  we  read :  Let  no  one  from  hence 
forth  presume  to  carrv  on  that  wicked  traffic,  by 
which  men  of  fingland  have  hitherto  been  sold  like 
brute  animals.— Wilkins's  Concilia,  t.  i,  p.  383. 
And  Giraldus  Cambrensis  says  that  the  English 
before  the  conquest  were  generally  in  the  habit  of 
selling  their  cnildren  and  other  relations  to  be 
slaves  in  Ireland,  without  having  even  the  pretext 
ef  distress  or  famine,  till  the  Irish,  in  a  national 
synod,  a^preed  to  emancipate  all  the  English  slaves 
in  the  kingdom,  id.,  p.  471.  This  seems  to  have 
been  designed  to  take  away  all  pretext  for  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Henry  U.— Lyttleton,  vol 
iiL,  p.  70. 
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pendant  upon  conspicuous  civil  revolu- 
tions  than  their  decline,  affords  one  of 
the  most  interesting  subjects  into  which 
a  philosophical  mind  can  inquire.  The 
commencement  of  this  restoration  has 
usually  been  dated  from  about  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century ;  though  it  is  un- 
necessary to  observe,  that  the  subject 
does  not  admit  of  any  thing  approxima- 
ting to  chronological  accuracy.  It  may 
therefore  be  sometimes  not  improper  to 
distinguish  the  six  first  of  the  ten  centu- 
ries, which  the  present  work  embraces, 
under  the  appellation  of  the  dark  ages ; 
an  epithet  which  I  do  not  extend  to  the 
twelfth  and  three  following.  In  tracing 
the  decline  of  society  from  the  sul^ 
version  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  have 
been  led,  not  without  connexion,  from,  ig- 
norance to  superstition,  from  superstition 
to  vice  and  lawlessness,  and  from  thence 
u>  general  rudeness  and  poverty.  I  shall 
pursue  an  inverted  order  in  passing  along 
the  ascending  scale,  and  class  the  vari- 
ous improvements  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
under  three  principal  heads,  as  th'ey  re- 
late to  the  wealth,  the  manners,  or  the 
taste  and  learning  of  Europe.  Different 
arrangements  might  probably  be  suggest- 
ed, equally  natural  and  convenient ;  but 
in  the  disposition  of  topics  that  have  not 
always  an  unbroken  connexion  with  each 
other,  no  method  can  be  prescribed  as 
absolutely  more  scientific  than  the  rest. 
That  which  I  have  adopted  appears  to 
me  as  philosophical  and  as  little  liable  to 
transitions  as  any  other 


PART  II. 

PropeM  of  Commercial  ImproTement  in  Germany, 
Flanders,  and  England.— In  the  North  of  Europe. 
—In  the  Countries  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
— Maritime  Laws.-— Usury.— Banking  Compa- 
nies, —  Progress  of  Refinement  in  Alanners.  — 
Domestic  Architecture.  —  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
teciare.—State  of  Agriculture  in  England.— 
Value  of  Money.— Improvement  of  the  Moral 
Character  of  Society  —  its  Causes.  —  Police. — 
Changes  in  Religious  Opinion.— Various  Sects. 
-Chivalry— its  Progress,  Character,  and  Influ- 
ence.—Causes  of  the  Intellectual  Improvement 
of  European  Society.— 1.  The  Study  of  Civil 
Law.— 2.  Institution  of  Universities— their  Cele- 
brity. —  Scholastic  Philosophy.— 3.  Cultivation 
of  Modem  Languages. — Proven^^al  Poets. — 
Norman  Poets.— French  Prose  Writers.— Italian 
—early  Poets  in  that  Langua^.  —  Dante.  — 
Petrarch.— English  Language— its  Progress. — 
Chaucer.— 4.  Kevival  of  Classical  Learning.— 
Latin  writers  of  the  Twelfth  Century.— Litera- 
ture of  the  Fourteenth  Century— Greek  Litcra- 
ture  — its  Restoration  in  Italy. —Invention  of 
Printing. 


The  geographical  position  of  Europe 
naturally  £vides  its  maritime  Eoropeta 
commerce  into  two  principal  commewt 
regions ;  one  comprehending  those  coon, 
tries  which  border  on  the  Baltic,  the 
German,  and  the  Atlantic  oceans,  another, 
those  situated  around  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  During  the  four  centuries  which 
preceded  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
especially  the  two  former  of  them,  thif 
separation  was  more  remarkable  than  at 
present,  inasmuch  as  their  intercourse, 
either  by  land  or  sea,  was  extremely  lim- 
ited. To  the  first  region  belonged  the 
Netherlands,  the  coasts  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Scandinavia,  and  the  maritime 
districts  of  England.  In  the  second  we 
may  class  the  provinces  of  Valencia  and 
Catalonia,  those  of  Provence  and  Lan- 
guedoc,  and  the  whole  of  Italy. 

1.  The  former,  or  northern  division, 
was  first  animated  by  the  ^qoiim 
woollen  manufacture  of  Flan-  manaftetm 
ders.  It  is  not  easy  either  to  •f  R""*"* 
discover  the  early  beginnings  of  this,  or  to 
account  for  its  rapid  advancement.  The 
fertility  of  that  province  and  its  facilities 
of  interior  navigation  were  doubtless 
necessary  causes;  but  there  must  have 
been  some  temporary  encouragement 
from  the  personal  character  of  its  sover- 
eigns, or  other  accidental  circumstances. 
Several  testimonies  to  the  flourishing 
condition  of  Flemish  manufactures  occor 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  some  might 
perhaps  be  found  even  earlier.*  A  wri- 
ter of  the  thirteenth  asserts  that  all  the 
world  was  clothed  from  English  wool 
wrought  in  Flanders. f  This  indeed  is 
an  exaggerated  vaunt;  but  the  Flemish 
stuffs  were  probably  sold  wherever  the 
sea  or  a  navigable  river  permitted  them 
to  be  carried.  Cologne  was  the  chief 
trading  city  upon  the  Rhine;  and  its 
merchants,  who  had  been  considerable 
even  under  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  es- 
tablished a  factory  at  London  in  1290. 
The  woollen  manufacture,  notwithstand- 
ing frequent  wars  and  the  impolitic  regu- 
lations  of   magistrates,!    continued  to 

*  Maq>herson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  I,  p. 
270.  Meyer  ascribes  the  origin  of  Flemish  trade  W 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  in  958,  wfaoestabluhed 
markets  at  Bruges  and  other  cities.  Rictitagsf 
were  in  that  sge,  he  says,  chiefly  effected  by  ba^ 
ter,  little  money  circulating  in  Flanders.— Aiuidaf 
Flandrici.  fol.  18  (edit.  15ni). 

t  Matthew  Wettmonast.  apud  Macphenoo*! 
Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.,  p.  415. 

t  Such  regulations  scared  away  those  PkaUk 
weavers  who  brought  their  an  into  England  ondei 
Edward  III.— Macpherson,  p.  467.  494,  546.  Set 
eral  vears  later,  the  magistrata*  of  Ghent  are  saii 
by  Meyer  (Annates  Flandrici,  fol.  156)  to  have  in 
poMd  a  tax  on  every  loom.    TlM^rh  «he  seditiots 
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ikmrish  in  the  Netberlands  (for  Brabant  [  fifteenth  century   some   share   of  the 


and  Hainault  shared  it  in  some  degree 
with  Flanders),  lyitil  England  became  not 
only  capable  of  supplying  her  own  de- 
mand, but  a  rival  in  all  the  marts  of 
Europe.    All   Christian  kingdoms,  and 
even  the  Turks  themselves,  says  an  his- 
torian of  the  sixteenth  century,  lamented 
the  desperate  war  between  the  Flemish 
cities  and  their  Count  Louis,  that  broke 
out  in,  1380.     For  at  that  time  Flanders 
nvas  a  market  for  the  traders  of  all  the 
world.    Merchants  from  seventeen  king- 
doms had  their  settled  domiciles  at  Bru- 
fes,  besides  strangers  from  almost  un- 
nown  countries  who  repaired  thither.* 
During  this  war,  and  on  all  other  occa- 
sions, the  weavers  both  of  Ghent  and 
Bruges  distinguished   themselves  by  a 
democratical  spirit,  the  consequence  no 
doubt  of  their  numbers  and  prosperity.! 
Ghent  w^as  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
Europe,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  the 
Dest  situated.^    But  Bruges,  though  in 
circuit  but  half  the  former,  was  more 
splendid  in  its  buildings,  and  the  seat  of 
far  more  trade;  being  the  great  staple 
both  of  Mediterranean  and  northern  mer- 
chandise.^   Antwerp,  which  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  drew  away  a  large  part 
of  this  commerce  from  Bruges,  was  not 
considerable  in  the  preceding  ages ;  nor 
were  the  towns  of  Zealand  and  Holland 
nrach  noted  except  for  their  fisheries, 
though  those  provmces  acquired  in  the 


^>irit  of  the  weavers'  company  had  perhaps  justly 
proToked  them,  such  a  tax  on  their  staple  mano- 
lacture  was  a  piece  of  madness,  when  English 
goods  were  just  coming  into  competition. 

*  TerrA  nuirique  mercatura,  rerumque  commer- 
ck  et  qusstus  peribant.  Non  solum  totius  Europe 
mercatores,  verum  etiam  ipsi  Turcs  alisBque  sepo- 
«tJB  nationes  ob  helium  istud  Flandria  magpo 
afficiebantur  dolore.  Erat  nempe  Flandria  totius 
prope  orbis  stabile  mercatoribus  emporium.  Sep- 
temdecim  regnorum  negotiatores  turn  Brugis  sua 
certa  habuere  domicilia  ac  sedes,  prcter  complures 
incognitas  psne  gentes  qus  undique  confluebant. 
-Meyer,  fol.  205,  ad  ann.  1385. 

t  Meyer.  Froissart,  Comines. 

X  It  contained,  according  to  Ludovico  Guicciar- 
dini,  36,000  houses,  and  the  circuit  of  its  walls  was 
45,640  Roman  feet.— Description  des  Pais  Bas,  p. 
350,  &c.  (edit  1609).  Part  of  this  enclosure  was 
not  built  upon.  The  population  of  Ghent  is  reck- 
oned by  Guicciardini  at  70,000,  but  ui  his  time  it 
had  greatly  declined.  It  is  certainly,  however, 
much  exaggerated  by  earlier  historians.  And  I  en- 
tertain some  doubt  as  to  Guicciardmi's  estimate  of 
the  number  of  houses.  If  at  least  he  was  accurate, 
more  than  half  of  the  city  must  since  have  been 
demolished  or  become  uninhabited,  which  its  pres- 


ent appearance  does  not  indicate ;  for  Ghent,  though 

very  flourishing,  by  no  means  prese 
cay  ana  dilapidation  of  an  Italian  town. 


>ugh 
not  very  flourishing,  by  no  means  presents  the  de- 
dilapidation  of  ai 
4  Guicciardini,  p.  262. 


M6m.  de  Comines,  I.  v., 
c.  17.  Meyer,  fol'.  354.  Macpherson*8  Annals  of 
OoHUBerce,  vol  i.,  p.  617,  651. 


woollen  manufacture. 

For  the  two  first  centuries  after  the 
conquest,  our  English  towns,  as  g^jp^^  of 
has  been  observed  in  a  different  wool  rtva 
place,  made  some  forward  steps  b»»«»«x>- 
towards  improvement,  though  still  veir 
inferior  to  those  of  the  continent.    Then 
commerce  was  ahnost  confined  to  the 
exportation  of  wool,   the  great  staple 
commodity  of  England,  upon  which,  more 
than  any  other,  in  its  raw  or  manufac 
tured  state,  our  wealth  has  been  founded 
A  woollen  manufacture,  however,  indis- 
putably existed  under  Henry  II.  ;•  it  if 
noticed  in  regulations  of  Richard  I. ;  and 
by  the  importation  of  woad  under  John, 
it  may  be  inferred  to  have  still  flourished. 
The  disturbances  of  the  next  reign,  per- 
haps, or  the  rapid  elevation  of  the  Flem- 
ish towns,  retarded  its  growth ;  though  a 
remarkable  law  was  passed  by  the  Ox- 
ford parliament  in  1261,  prohibiting  the 
export  of  wool  and  the  importation  of 
cloth.    This,  while  it  shows  the  defer- 
ence paid  by  the  discontented   barons, 
who  predominated  in  that  parliament,  to 
their  confederates  the  burghers,  was  evi- 
dently loo  premature  to  be   enforced. 
We  may  infer  from  it,  however,  that 
cloths  were  made  at  home,  though  not 
sufficiently   for  the  peoples'  consump- 
tion, f 

Prohibitions  of  the  same  nature,  though 
with  a  different  object,  were  frequently 
imposed  on  the  trade  between  England 
and  Flanders  by  Edward  I.  and  his  son. 
As  their  political  connexions  fluctuated, 
these  princes  gave  full  liberty  and  settle- 
ment to  the  Flemish  merchants,  or  ban- 
ished them  at  once  from  the  country.J 
Nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to  Eng- 
land than  this  arbitrary  vacillation.  The 
Flemings  were  in  every  respect  our  nat- 
ural allies ;  but  besides  those  connexions 
with  France,  the  constant  enemy  of 
Flanders,  into  which  both  the  Edwards 
occasionally  fell,  a  mutual  alienation  had 
been  produced  by  the  trade  of  the  formez 
people  with  Scotland,  a  trade  too  lucra- 

**  Blomefield,  the  historian  of  Norfolk,  thinks 
that  a  colony  of  Flemings  settled  as  early  as  this 
reign  at  Worsted,  a  village  in  that  county,  and  im- 
mortalized its  name  by  their  manufacture.  It  soon 
reached  Norwich^  though  not  conspicuous  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.— Hist,  of  Norfolk,  vol.  ii.  Mac- 
pherson  speaks  of  it  for  the  first  time  in  1327. 
There  were  several  gilds  of  weavers  in  the  time  ol 
Henry  II.— Lyttletun,  vol.  ii.,  p.  174. 

f  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.,  p. 
412,  from  Walter  Hemingford.  I  am  considerably 
indebted  to  this  laborious  and  useful  publication, 
which  has  superseded  that  of  Anderson. 

t  Rymer,  t.  ii.,  p.  32, 50, 737,  949, 965 ;  t  iii.,  p 
533, 1106,  et  ahbl 
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five  to  be  resigned  at  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's request.*  An  early  instance  of 
that  conflicting  selfishness  of  belligerants 
and  neutrals,  which  was  destined  to  ag- 
gravate the  animosities  and  misfortunes 
of  our  own  time  If 

A  more  prosperous  era  began  with  Ed- 
Bngiish  ward  III.,  the  father,  as  he 
woollen  oMo-  may  almost  be  called,  of  Eng- 
"'*^""-  lish  commerce,  a  title  not  in 
deed  more  glorious,  but  by  which  he  may 
perhaps  claim  more  of  our  gratitude  than 
as  the  hero  of  Crecy.  In  1331,  he  took 
advantage  of  discontents  among  the 
manufacturers  of  Flanders  to  invite  them 
as  settlers  into  his  dominions.]:  They 
brought  the  finer  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloths,  which  had  been  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. The  discontents  alluded  to  re- 
sulted from  the  monopolizing  spirit  of 
their  corporations,  who  oppressed  all  ar- 
tisans without  the  pale  of  their  commu- 
nity. The  history  of  corporations  brings 
home  to  our  minds  one  cardinal  truth, 
that  political  institutions  have  very  fre- 
quently but  a  relative  and  temporary  use- 
fulness, and  that  what  forwarded  im- 
provement during  one  part  of  its  course, 
may  prove  to  it  in  time  a  most  pernicious 
obstacle.  Corporations  in  England,  we 
may  be  sure,  wanted  nothing  of  their 
usual  character ;  and  it  cost  Edward  no 
little  trouble  to  protect  his  colonists  from 
the  selfishness,  and  from  the  blind  na- 
tionalit}r  of  the  vulgar.^  The  emigration 
of  Flemish  weavers  into  England  contin- 
ued during  this  reign,  and  we  find  it  men- 
tioned at  intervals  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. 

Commerce  now  became,  next  to  lib- 
TnCTMM  of  ^r^y*  ^^^  leading  object  of  par- 
Enf  ush  liament.  For  the  greater  part 
eommerce.  ^f  q^^  statutes  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  III.  bear  relation  to  this 
subject ;  not  always  well  devised,  or  lib- 
eral, or  consistent,  but  by  no  means 
worse  in  those  respects  than  such  as 
liave  been  enacted  in  subsequent  ages. 

*  Rymer,  t.  ill,  p.  759.  A  Flemish  &ctory  was 
Mtablished  at  Berwick  about  1286.— Macpherson. 

f  In  1295,  Edward  I.  made  masters  of  neutral 
■hips  in  English  ports  find  security  not  to  trade 
with  France.— Rymer,  t.  ii.,  p.  679. 

t  Kymer,  t.  iv.,  p.  591,  &c.  Fuller  draws  a  no- 
table picture  of  the  inducements  held  out  to  the 
Flemings.  "  Here  they  should  feed  on  fat  beef  and 
mutton,  till  nothing  but  their  fulness  should  stint 
their  stomachs ;  their  beds  should  be  good,  and 
their  bedfellows  better,  seeing  the  richest  yeomen 
in  England  would  not  disdain  to  mariV  their 
daughters  unto  them,  and  such  the  English  beau 
ties  that  the  most  envious  foreigners  could  not  but 
commend  them.**— Fuller's  Church  History,  quoted 
in  Blomefield's  Hist,  of  Norfolk. 

«  Eymer,  t.  v.,  p.  137,  430,  540. 


The  occupation  of  a  merchant  becauM 
honourable ;  and  notwithstanding  the  nat- 
ural jealousy  of  the  two  classes,  he  wu 
placed  in  some  measure  on  a  footing  witk 
landed  proprietors.  By  the  statute  (A 
apparel,  in  37  Edw.  111.,  merchants  and 
artificers  who  had  &ve  hundred  poondi 
value  in  goods  and  chattels  might  use  the 
same  dress  as  squires  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  And  those  who  wen 
worth  more  than  this  might  dress  like 
men  of  double  that  estate,  ^ool  was 
still  the  principal  article  of  export  and 
source  of  revenue.  Subsidies  granted 
by  every  parliament  upon  this  article 
were,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
money,  commonly  taken  in  kind.   To 

{)revent  evasion  of  this  duty  seems  to 
lave  been  the  principle  of  those  multila* 
rious  regulations,  which  fix  the  staple, 
or  market  for  wool,  in  certain  towns, 
either  in  England,  or,  more  commonly,  on 
the  continent.  To  these  all  wool  was  to 
be  carried,  and  the  tax  was  there  col- 
lected. It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  com- 
prehend the  drift  of  all  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  staple,  many  of  which  tend 
to  benefit  foreign  at  the  expense  of  Eng- 
lish merchants.  By  degrees,  the  expor- 
tation of  woollen  cloths  increased  so  as 
to  diminish  that  of  the  raw  material,  but 
the  latter  was  not  absolutely  prohibited 
durine  the  period  under  review;*  at 
thougn  some  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  it  by  Edward  IV.  For  a  much  ea^ 
lier  statute,  in  the  11th  of  Edward  III., 
making  the  exportation  of  wool  a  capital 
felony,  was  in  its  terms  provisional,  until 
it  should  be  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
councfl ;  and  the  king  almost  immediate- 
ly set  it  aside.f 

*  lu  1409,  woollen  cloths  formed  great  part  of 
our  exports,  and  were  extensively  us^  oTsrSpaii 
and  Italy.  And  in  1449,  English  cloths  htvioi 
been  prohibited  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  it  wu 
enacted,  that,  untu  he  should  repeal  this  oratnancQ, 
no  merchandise  of  his  dominions  should  be  admit* 
ted  into  England.— 27  H.  VI.,  c.  1.  The  syiwsi 
of  prohibiting  the  import  of  foreign  wrought  goodi 
was  acted  upon  very  extensively  in  Edvrard  IV.*I 
reign. 

t  SUt  11  E.  III.,  c.  1.  Blackstone  says  thit 
transporting  wool  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  thedetn- 
ment  of  our  staple  manufacture,  was  forbiddes  it 
common  law  (vol.  iv.,  c.  19),  not  recollecthig  iW 
we  had  no  staple  manufactures  in  the  ages  whii 
the  common  law  was  formed,  and  that  toe  export 
of  wool  was  almosf  the  only  means  by  which  tUi 
countrjr  procured  silver,  or  any  other  arlide  of 
which  it  stood  in  need  from  the  continent.  loftd, 
the  landholders  were  so  far  from  neglecting  thij 
source  of  their  wealth,  that  a  minimum  was  fiiw 
upon  it  by  a  statute  of  1343  (repealed  indeed  m 
next  year,  18  E.  III.,  c.  3),  below  which  prks  t 
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A  manufacturing  district^  as  we  see  in 
Maniifto-  ^^^  ^^*^  country,  sends  out,  as 
turn  of  it  were,  suckers  into  all  its 
Pn  ace  and  neighbourhood.      Accordingly, 

"*"^'  the  woollen  manufacture  spread 
firom  Flanders  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  into  the  northern  provinces  of 
France.*  I  am  not,  however,  prepared 
to  trace  its  histor]^  in  these  regions.  In 
Germany,  the  privile|res  conceded  bv 
Henry  V.  to' the  free  cities,  and  especial- 
ly to  their  artisans,  gave  a  soul  to  indus- 
try ;  though  the  central  parts  of  the  em- 
pire were,  for  many  reasons,  very  ul  cal- 
culated for  commercial  enterprise  during 
the  middle  ages.f  But  the  French  towns 
were  never  so  much  emancipated  from 
arbitrary  power  as  those  of  Germany  or 
Flanders ;  and  the  evils  of  exorbitant  tax- 
ation,  with  those  produced  by  the  Eng- 
lish wars,  conspired  to  retard  the  advance 
of  manufactures  in  France.  That  of 
linen  made  some  progress ;  but  this  work 
was  still  perhaps  chiefly  confined  to  the 
labour  of  female  servants.^ 

The  manufactures  of  Flanders  and 
Bbiuo  England  found  a  market  not  only 
*»«*«•  in  these  adjacent  countries,  bnt  in 
a  part  of  Europe  which  for  many  ages 

ihoogb  the  act  is  not  printed  among  ihe  statutes. 
^Rot.  Pari,  t.  ▼.,  p.  275.  The  exportation  of 
sheep  was  prohibited  in  1338.— Rymer,  t.  v.,  p. 
36 ;  and  bv  act  of  parliament  in  1425.— 3  H.  Vl.,  c. 
8.  But  this  did  not  prevent  our  improving  the 
wool  of  a  foreign  country  to  our  own  loss.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  English  wool  was  superior 
to  any  other  for  fineness  during  these  ages.  Henry 
TI.,  in  his  patent  to  the  Weavers'  Company,  directs 
that  if  any  weaver  mingled  Spanish  wool  with 
Engbsh,  it  should  be  burnt  by  the  lord  mayor. — 
Macpberson,  p.  382.  An  English  flock,  transported 
into  Spain  about  1348,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
source  of  the  fine  Spanish  wool,  ibid.,  p.  539.  But 
the  superiority  of  English  wool,  even  as  late  as 
1438,  is  proved  by  the  laws  of  Barcelona,  forbidding 
ita  adulterttlion,  p.  654.  Another  exportation  of 
English  sheep  to  Spain  took  place  about  1465,  in 
consequence  of  a  commercial  treaty. — Rymer,  t. 
zi.,  p.  534,  et  alibi  In  return,  8|>ain  supplied 
England  with  horses,  her  breed  of  which  was  reck- 
oned the  best  in  Europe ;  so  that  the  exchange 
waa  tolerably  fair.— Macpherson,  p.  596.  The  best 
horses  bad  been  very  dear  in  England,  being  im- 
ported from  Spain  and  Italy,  ibid. 

♦  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  18. 

t  Considerable  woollen  manufactures  appear  to 
have  existed  in  Picardy  about  1315. — Macpherson, 
•d  annum.    Capmanv,  t.  iii.,  part  2,  p.  151. 

t  The  sberifl^  of  Wiltshire  and  Sussex  are  di- 
rected, in  1253,  to  purchase  for  the  kin|^  1000  ells  of 
fine  linen,  line«B  tela  pulchra  et  delicate.  This 
Macpherson  supposes  to  be  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture, which,  however,  is  not  demonstrable.  Linen 
was  made  at  that  time  in  Flanders ;  and  as  late  as 
1417,  the  fine  linen  used  in  England  was  imported 
'  fitm  France  and  the  Low  Countries.— Macpher- 
son, from  Rymer,  t  ix.,  p.  334.  Velly's  history  is 
defective  in  giving  no  account  of  the  French  com- 
merce and  roanunctures,  or  at  least  none  that  is  at 
ftH  satis£ictorT. 


had  only  been  known  enough  to  be  dread- 
ed. In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen 
tury,  a  native  of  Bremen,  and  a  writer 
much  superior  to  most  others  of  his  time, 
was  almost  entirely  iguoraiit  of  the  ge- 
ography of  the  Baltic ;  doubting  whether 
any  one  had  reached  Russia  by  that 
sea,  and  reckoning  Esthonia  and  Cour- 
land  among  its  islands.*  But  in  one 
hundred  years  more,  the  maritime  re- 
gions of  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania, 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  heathen  Sclavo 
nians,  were  subdued  by  some  German 
princes;  and  the  Teutonic  order  some 
time  afterward,  having  conquered  Prus- 
sia, extended  a  line  of  at  least  compara- 
tive civilization  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land. The  first  town  erected  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  was  Lubec,  which 
owes  its  foundation  to  Adolphus,  count 
of  Holstein,  in  1140.  After  several  vi- 
cissitudes, it  became  independent  of  any 
sovereign  but  the  emperor  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Hamburgh  and  Bremen, 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  Cimbric  pen- 
insula, emulated  the  prosperity  of  Lubec ; 
the  former  city  purchased  independence 
of  its  bishop  in  1225.  A  colony  from 
Bremen  founded  Riga  in  Livonia,  about 
1162.  The  city  of  Dantzic  grew  into  im- 
portance about  the  eod  of  the  following 
century.  Koningsberg  was  founded  by 
Ottecar,  king  of  Bohemia,  in  the  same 
age. 

But  the  real  importance  of  these  cities 
is  to  be  dated  from  their  famous  union 
into  the  Hanseatic  confederacy.  The 
origin  of  this  is  rather  obscure,  but  it 
may  certainly  be  nearly  referred  in  point 
of  time  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,!  ^Q^  accounted  for  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  mutual  defence,  which  piracy 
by  sea  and  pillage  by  land  had  taught  the 
merchants  (»f  Germany.  The  nobles  en- 
deavoured to  obstruct  the  formation  of 
this  league,  which  indeed  was  in  great 
measure  designed  to  withstand  their  ex- 
actions. It  powerfully  maintained  the 
influence  which  the  free  imperial  cities 
were  at  this  time  acquiring.  Eighty  of 
the  most  considerable  places  constituted 
the  Hanseatic  confederacy,  divided  into 
four  colleges,  whereof  Lubec,  Cologne, 
Brunswick,  and  Dantzic  were  the  leading 
towns.  Lubec  held  the  chief  rank,  and 
becamb,  as  it  were,  the  patriarchal  see 
of  the  league ;  whosfe  province  it  was  to 
preside  in  ail   general  discussions   for 

*  Adam  Bremensis,  de  Situ  Daniv,  p.  13.  (El- 
zevir edit.) 

t  Schmidt,  t  iv.,  p.  8.  Macpberson,  p.  392. 
The  latter  writer  thinks  they  were  not  known  bf 
the  name  of  Hansa  so  early. 
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mercantile,  political,  or  military  purposes, 
and  to  carry  them  mto  execution.  The 
league  had  four  principal  factories  in  for- 
eign parts,  at  Ixxidon,  Bruges,  Bergen, 
and  Novogorod;  endowed  by  the  sover- 
eigns of  those  cities  with  considerable 
privileges,  to  >vhich  every  merchant  be- 
longing to  a  Hanseatic  town  was  enti- 
tled.* In  England  the  German  guildhall 
or  factory  was  established  by  concession 
of  Henry  III. ;  and  in  later  periods,  the 
Hanse  traders  were  favoured  above  many 
others  in  the  capricious  vacillations  of 
our  mercantile  policy.f  The  English  had 
also  their  factories  on  the  Baltic  coast  as 
far  as  Prussia,  and  in  the  dominions  of 
Denmark.^ 

This  opening  of  a  northern  market 
powerfully  accelerated  the  growth  of  our 
Bfipid  prog-  own  commercial  opulence,  es- 
reM  of Eng-  pecially  after  the  woollen  man- 
iiiihtnuie.  ufacture  had  begun  to  thrive. 
From  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  we  find  continue  evidences  of  a 
rapid  increase  in  wealth.  Thus,  in  1363, 
Picard,  who  had  been  lord  mayor  some 
years  before,  entertained  Edward  III. 
and  the  Black  Prince,  the  kings  of 
France,  Scotland,  and  C)rprus,  with  many 
of  the  nobility,  at  his  own  house  in  the 
Vintry,  and  presented  them  with  hand- 
some gifts. 6  Philpot,  another  eminent 
citizen  in  Hichard  II. 's  time,  when  the 
trade  of  £n£[land  was  considerably  an- 
noyed by  privateers,  hired  1000  armed 
men,  and  despatched  them  to  sea,  where 
they  took  fifteen  Spanish  vessels  with 
their  prizes.)  We  find  Richard  obtaining 
a  great  deal  from  private  merchants  and 
trading  towns.  In  1379  he  got  JC5000 
from  London,  1000  marks  from  Bristol, 
and  in  proportion  from  smaller  places. 
In  1386  London  gave  JC4000  more,  and 
10,000  marks  in  1397. If  The  latter  sum 
was  obtained  also  for  the  coronation  of 
Henry  VI.**  Nor  were  the  contributions 
of  individuals  contemptible,  considering 
the  high  value  of  money.  Hinde,a  citi- 
zen of  London,  lent  to  Henry  IV.  JC2000 
in  1407,  and  Whittington  one  half  of  that 
sum.  The  merchants  of  the  staple  ad- 
vanced JC4000  at  the  same  time. ft  Our 
commerce  continued  to  be  regularly  and 
rapidly  progressive  during  the  fifteenth 
century;  The  famous  Canynges«of  Bris- 
tol, under  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV., 

•  PfefTel,  t.  i.,  p.  443.    Schmidt,  t.  it.,  p.  18;  t 
▼.,  p.  512.    Macpberaon't  AnnaU,  vol.  I,  p.  603. 
t  Macpherson,  toI.  I,  pamm. 
1  Rymer,  t.  viii.,  p.  3G0. 
6  Macpherson  (who  quotes  Sto*ir),  p.  415. 
n  Walsinghara,p.  211. 
T  Rymer,  t.  riL,  p.  210,  341 ;  t  vui.,  p.  9. 
•♦  W.  t.x..p.46l.         ft  Id  tviii.,p.483. 


had  ships  of  900  tons  harden.*  The 
trade  and  even  the  internal  wealth  of 
England  reached  so  much  higher  a  pitch 
in  the  reign  of  the  last  mentioned  kinf 
than  at  any  former  period,  that  we  may 
perceive  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster 
to  have  produced  no  very  serious  effect 
on  national  prosperity.  Some  battles 
were  doubtless  sanguinary ;  but  the  Ion 
of  lives  in  battle  is  soon  repaired  by  a 
flourishing  nation ;  and  the  devastauoa 
occasioned  by  drmies  was  both  partial 
and  transitory. 

A  commercial  intercourse  between 
these  northern  and  southern  igteKovn 
regions  of  Europe  began  about  wuhite 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  gjjjj^ 
century,  or,  at  most,  a  little 
sooner.  Until,  indeed,  the  use  of  the 
magnet  was  thoroughly  understood,  and 
a  competent  skill  in  marine  architectare, 
as  well  as  navigation,  acquired,  the  Ital- 
ian merchants  were  scarce  likely  to  at- 
tempt a  voyage  perilous  in  itself,  zsA 
rendered  more  formidable  by  the  imagin- 
ary difficulties  which  had  been  8upp(»ed 
to  attend  an  expedition  beyond  the  straits 
of  Hercules.  But  the  English,  accus- 
tomed to  their  ovni  rough  seas,  were  al- 
ways more  intrepid,  and  probably  more 
skilful  navigators.  Though  it  was  ex- 
tremely rare,  even  in  the  fifteenth  ce» 
tury,  for  an  English  trading  vessel  to  ap> 
pear  in  the  Me(Sterranean,t  yet  afamooi 


*  MacphertoQ,  p.  667. 

t  Richard  III.,  in  1485,  appointed  a  FloreotiM 
merchant  to  be  English  consul  at  Pisa,  od  thi 
ground  that  some  of  bis  subjects  intended  to  indt 
to  Italy. — Macpherson,  p.  705,  fVom  Rjrmer.  Pv* 
haps  we  cannot  positively  prove  the  existence  oft  • 
Mediterranean  trade  at  an  earlier  time ;  and  em 
this  instrument  is  not  conclusive  But  a  coow 
erable  presumption  arises  from  twodocumenttM 
Rymer,  of  the  year  1412,  which  mform  ot  </  * 
great  shipment  of  wool  and  other  goods  made  kf 
some  merchants  of  London  for  the  aleditentiMia 
under  supercargoes,  whom,  it  being  a  new  ondir* 
taking,  the  king  expressly  recommended  to  tkt 
Genoese  republic.  But  that  people,  impelled^v^ 
ably  by  commercial  jealousy,  seized  the  veiMi 
and  their  cargoes ;  which  induced  the  kinf  to 
grant  the  owners  letters  of  reprisal  against  sll  Os* 
noese  property. — Rymer,  t.  viii.,  p.  717,  771 
Though  it  is  not  perhaps  evident  that  the  vesseb 
were  Knglish,  the  circumstances  render  it  hifUf 
probable.  The  bed  success,  however,  of  dits  Hr 
tempt  might  prevent  its  imitation.  A  Greek  at- 
thor,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  ceoWi 
reckons  the  ly^Xipwc  among  the  nations  was 
traded  to  a  port  in  the  Archipelago.— Gibbon,  m 
xii.,  p.  53.  But  these  enumerations  are  9«m>*^ 
swelled  by  vanity  or  the  love  of  eiaggeratiop ;  «■ 
a  few  English  sailors  on  board  a  ^i^l^J/^Sf 
would  justify  the  assertion.  Benjamin  of  Todelit 
a  Jewish  traveller,  pretends  that  the  port  of  Ala^ 
andria,  about  1160,  contained  vessels  not  only  Inm 
England,  bat  from  Rjissia,  and  even  Ocieev* 
Harris's  Voyagaa,  voL  L,  p.  564. 
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mOitary  armament,  Uiat  was  destined  for  j 
the  crusade  of  Richard  I.,  displayed  at  a 
very  early  time  the  seamanship  of  our 
countrymen.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.,  we  find  mention  in  Rymer's  collec- 
tion of  Genoese  ships  trading  to  Flanders 
and. England.  His  sun  was  very  solicit- 
ous to  preserve  tlie  friendship  of  that  op- 
ulent republic ;  and  it  is  by  his  letters  to 
his  senate,  or  by  royal  orders  restoring 
ships  unjuStly  seized,  that  we  come  by  a 
knowledge  of  those  facts  which  histori- 
ans neglect  to  relate.  Pisa  shared  a  lit- 
tle in  this  traffic,  and  Venice  more  consid- 
erably; but  Genoa  was  beyond  all  com- 
petition at  the  head  of  Italian  commerce 
in  these  seas  during  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  next,  her  general  decline 
left  it  more  open  to  her  rival;  but  I 
doubt  whether  Venice  ever  maintain- 
ed fio  strong  a  connexion  with  England. 
Through  London,  and  Bruges,  their  chief 
Btatiou  in  Flanders,  the  merchants  of  It- 
aly and  of  Spain  transported  oriental 
produce  to  the  farthest  parts  of  the  north. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  coast  were 
stimulated  by  the  desire  of  precious  lux- 
uries which  they  had  never  known ;  and 
these  wants,  though  selfish  and  frivolous, 
are  the  means  by  which  nations  acquire 
civility,  and  the  earth  is  rendered  fruitful 
of  its  produce.  As  the  carriers  of  this 
trade,  the  Hanseatic  merchants  resident 
in  England  and  Flanders  derived  prof- 
its through  which  eventually,  of  course, 
those  countries  were  enriched.  It  seems 
that  the  Italian  vessels  unloaded  at  the 
marts  of  London  or  Bruges,  and  that 
such  parts  of  their  cargoes  as  were  in- 
tended for  a  more  northern  trade  came 
there  into  the  hands  of  the  German  mer- 
chants. In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  Eng- 
land carried  on  a  pretty  considerable  traf- 
fic with  the  countries  around  the  Medi- 
terranean, for  whose  commodities  her 
wool  and  woollen  clothes  enabled  her  to 
pay. 

The  conrmerce  of  the  southern  division, 
Commem  though  it  did  not,  I  think,  pro- 
•rtbe  M«d-  duce  more  extensively  benefi- 
2JJJJ^2?  ^*^  effects  upon  the  progress  of 
society,  was  both  earher  and 
more  splendid  than  that  of  England  and 
the  neighbouring  countries.  Besides 
"Venice,  which  has  been  mentioned  al- 
AflMio.  ^8i^y»  'Amalfi  Jtept  up  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  Christendom 
with  the  Saracen  countries  before  the 
first  erusade.*    It  was  the  singular  fate 


*  The  iUnalfitfiiifl  are  thas  deecribed  by  William 
of  ADulia,  apod  Muratori,  Diaaert.  30. 
Crbe  haec  divea  opum,  populoqae  referta  vkletnr, 
T9uila  mafia  locBplea  aifeoto,  raatibaa.  aara 


of  this  city  to  have  filled  up  the  interval 
between  two  periods  of  civilization,  in 
neither  of  which  she  was  destined  to  be 
distinguished.  Scarcely  known  before 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  Amalfi  ran 
a  brilliant  career,  as  a  free  and  trading 
repubhc,  which  was  checked  by  the  arms 
of  a  conqueror  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth.  Since  her  subjugation  by  Roger, 
king  of  Sicily,  the  name  of  a  people 
who  for  a  while  connected  Europe  with 
Asia  has  hardly  been  repeated,  except 
for  two  discoveries  falsely  imputed  to 
them,  those  of  the  Pandects  and  of  the 
compass. 

But  the  decline  of  Amalfi  was  amply 
compensated  to  the  rest  of  Italy  pim,  Genoa, 
by  the  constant  elevation  of  Venice. 
Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice  in  the  twelfth 
and  ensuing  ages.  The  crusades  led  im- 
mediately to  this  growing  prosperity  of 
the  commercial  cities.  Besides  the  profit 
accruing  from  so  many  naval  armaments 
which  they  supplied,  and  the  continual 
passage  of  private  adventurers  in  their 
vessels,  they  were  enabled  to  open  a 
more  extensive  channel  of  oriental  traffic 
than  had  hitherto  been  known.  These 
three  Italian  republics  enjoyed  immimi- 
ties  in  the  Christian  principalities  of 
Syria;  possessing  separate  Quarters  in 
Acre,  Tripoli,  and  other  cities,  where 
they  were  governed  by  their  own  laws 
and  magistrates.  Though  the  progress 
of  commerce  must,  from  the  condition 
of  European  industry,  have  been  slow,  it 
was  unmterrupted ;  and  the  settlements 
in  Palestine  were  becoming  important  as 
factories,  a  use  of  which  Godfrey  and 
Urban  little  dreamed,  when  they  were 
lost  through  the  guilt  and  imprudence  of 
their  inhabitants.*  Villani  laments  the 
injury  sustained  by  commerce  in  conse- 
quence of  the  capture  of  Acre,  "  situated, 
as  it  was,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, in  the  centre  of  Syria,  and,  as  we 
might  say,  of  the  habitable  world,  a  haven 
for  all  merchandise,  both  from  the  east 
and  the  west,  which  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  frequented  for  this  trade."t 


Partibua  innumeria  ac  plurimua  arbe  moratur 
Nauta,  maria  ccelioae  viaa  aperire  peritus. 
Hoc  et  Alezandri  aiveraa  feruntur  ab  uibe, 
Regia  et  Antiochi.    Hec  [etiam?]  freta  plurima 

transit. 
Hie  Arabea,  Indi,  Siculi  noscuntur,  et  Afiri. 
HsBC  gena  est  totum  prope  nobilitata  per  orbem, 
Et  mercanda  ferena,  et  amans  mercata  referre. 

*  The  inhabitanta  of  Acre  were  noted,  in  an  an 
not  very  pare,,  for  the  excess  of  their  vices.  To 
1291  they  plundered  soine  of  the  subjects  of  a 
neighbouring  Mahometan  prince,  and  refusing  rep 
aration,  the  citr  was  besieged  and  taken  by  storm 
— Muratori,  adann.    Gibbon,  c.  59. 

t  Villani.  L  vii,  c.  144. 
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But  the  loss  was  soon  reuieved,  not  per- 
haps by  Pisa  and  Genoa,  but  by  Venice, 
who  formed  connexions  with  the  Saracen 
governments,  and  maintained  her  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Syria  and  Egypt 
by  their  license,  though  subject  probably 
to  heavy  exactions.  Sanuto,  a  Venetian 
author  at  the  beginninj^  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  has  left  a  curious  account  of  the 
Levant  trade  which  his  countrymen  car- 
ried on  at  that  time.  Their  imports  it  is 
easy  to  guess,  and  it  appears  that  timber, 
brass,  tin,  and  lead,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
cious metals,  were  exported  to  Alexan- 
dria, besides  oil,  saffron,  and  some  of  the 
productions  of  It^,  and  even  wool  and 
woollen  cloths.*  The  European  side  of 
the  account  had  therefore  become  re- 
spectable. 

The  commercial  cities  enjoyed  as  great 
privileges  at  Constantinople  as  in  S3rria, 
and  they  bore  an  eminent  part  in  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  eastern  empire.  After 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Latin  crusaders,  the  Venetians,  having 
been  concerned  in  that  conquest,  became 
of  course  the  favoured  traders  under  the 
new  dynasty  ;  possessing  their  own  dis- 
trict in  the  city,  with  their  magistrate  or 
podesta^,  appomted  at  Venice,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  parent  republic.  When  the 
Greeks  recovered  the  seat  of  their  empire, 
the  Genoese,  who  from  jealousy  of  their 
rivals  had  contributed  to  that  revolution, 
obtained  similar  immunities.  This  pow- 
erful and  enterprising  state,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  sometimes  the  enemy  of 
the  Byzantine  court,  maintained  its  in- 
dependent settlement  at  Pera.  From 
thence  she  spread  her  sails  into  the  Eux- 
ine,  and,  planting  a  colony  at  Caffa  in  the 
Crimea,  extended  a  line  of  commerce 
with  the  interior  regions  of  Asia,  which 
€ven  the  skill  and  spirit  of  our  own  times 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  revive.f 


•  Macpherson,  p.  490. 

t  Gapmany,  Memorias  Hiatoricas,  t.  iii.,  pre&ce, 

5. 11 ;  and  part  2,  p.  131.  His  authority  is  Bal- 
ucci  Fegalotti,  a  Florentine  writer  upon  com- 
merce about  1340,  whose  work  I  have  never  seen. 
It  appf^rs  from  Balducci  that  the  route  to  China 
was  imm  Azoph  to  Astrakan,  and  thence  by  a  ts- 
riety  of  places  which  cannot  be  found  in  modem 
maps,  to  Cambalu,  probably  Pekin,  the  capital  city 
of  China,  which  he  describes  as  being  one  hundred 
miles  in  circumference.  The  journey  was  of  rath- 
er more  than  eight  months,  ffoing  and  returning; 
«Dd  he  assures  us  it  was  perrocily  secure,  not  only 
for  caravans,  but  for  a  single  traveller  with  a  couple 
of  interpreters  and  a  servant.  The  Venetians  had 
also  a  settlement  in  the  Crimes,  and  appear,  by  a 
passage  in  Petrarch's  letters,  to  have  ponessed 
some  of  the  trade  through  Tartary.  In  a  letter 
wntten  from  Venice,  after  extolling  in  too  rhetor- 
ical a  manner  the  commerce  of  that  republic,  he 
mentions  a  particular  ship  that  had  just  saUed  for 


The  French  provinces  which  border  ot 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  partook  in  the 
advantages  which  it  offered.  Not  only 
Marseilles,  whose  trade  had  continued  in 
a  certain  degree  throughout  the  wont 
ages,  but  Narbonne,  Nismes,  and  especi- 
ally Montpelier,  were  distinguishea  for 
commercial  prosperity.*  A  still  grettei 
activity  prevailed  in  Catalonia.  From 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  (for 
we  need  not  trace  the  rudiments  of  its 
history)  Barcelona  began  to  emulate  ^ 
Italian  cities  in  both  the  branches  of  oft* 
val  energy,  war  and  commerce.  Eiw 
gaged  in  frequent  and  severe  hostilitiei 
with  Genoa,  and  sometimes  with  C<m 
stantinople,  while  their  vessels  traded  to 
every  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  ant 
even  of  the  English  channel,  the  Catalam 
might  justly  be  reckoned  among  the  lint 
of  maritime  nations.  The  commerce  of 
Barcelona  has  never  since  attained  lo 
great  a  height  as  in  the  fifteenth  ce&f 

The  introduction  of  a  silk  manufacture 
at  Palermo,  by  Roger  Guiscard,  TbetrMi 
in  1148,  gave  perhaps  the  ear-  »'«"»* 
liest  impulse  to  the  industry  of  Italy 
Neariy  smout  the  same  time,  the  Genoen 
plundered  two  Moorish  cities  of  Spain 
from  which  they  derived  the  same  ait 
In  the  next  age,  this  became  a  atapii 
manufacture  of  the  Lombard  and  Tttsca 
republics,  and  the  cultivation  of  miilb«' 
ries  was  enforced  by  their  laws.^  Woot 
len  stuffs,  though  the  trade  wasperhapi 
less  conspicuous  than  that  of  F{aiidei% 
and  though  many  of  the  coarser  kiods 
were  imported  from  thence,  eroptoyedl 
multitude  of  workmen  in  Italy,  Cataloniai 
and  the  south  of  France.^  Among  tin 
trading  companies  into  which  the  mid- 

the  Black  Sea.  Et  ipsa  quidem  Tanatm  it  vim 
nostri  enim  maris  navigatio  non  ultra  teoditv; 
eorum  vero  aliqui,  9U0S  hs»c  fiart,  illic  iter  (v*^ 
ent]  eam  egressuri,  nee  antes  substitan,  q|Wl 
Oange  et  Caucaso  superato,  ad  Indos  atqoe  tf* 
tremos  Seres  etOrientalem  perveniatur  OcesnSB 
En  quo  ardens  et  inexplebihs  hahendi  ittit  htm 
num  mentes  rapit !— Petrame  Opera,  Senile  L  ii. 
ep.  3, p.  760,  edit.  ]581. 

*  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  iil,  p.  531 ;  t.  tuh 
517.  M^m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptionf,  t.  zxm 
'  t  Capmany.  Memorias  HistoricasdeBarcekM* 
t.  i.,  pert  2.    See  particBlarly  P.  39- 

t  Muratori,  Dissert.  30.  Deoina,  Rivo'<>""f 
d'ltalia,  1.  ziv.,  c.  1 1.  The  latter  writer  is  of  op 
ion  that  mulberries  were  net  cultivated  as  an  ■ 
portant  object  till  after  1300,  nor  even  to  snygaw* 
extent  till  after  1500;  the  Italian  maoo^Ktarva 
buying  most  of  their  aUk  from  Spain  or  ths  l4>^ 

^  The  history  of  Italian  states,  and  espeoi^ 
Florence,  wiU  speak  for  the  firat  country.  Caf- 
many  attests  the  wooUoi  maBolacliife  of  the  «e- 
ond.— Mem.  Hist  de  Baicel,  1. 1,  part  3,  ^  7^; 
and  Vatssette  that  of  Carcasoont  and  its  vjdDi* 
—Hist,  de  LaAf  .,  Uvr^p,  517. 
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dling  ranks  were  distributed,  those  con- 
cerned in  silk  and  woollens  were  most 
numerous  and  honourable.* 

A  property  of  a  natural  substance,  long 
bTvotioD  overlooked  even  though  it  at- 
ofihemftr-  tracted  observation  by  a  differ- 
fai«r|>eom-  gj^^  peculiarity,  has  mtluenced 
^^  by  its  accidental  discovery  the 
fortunes  of  mankind,  more  than  all  the 
deductions  of  philosophy.  It  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  epoch  when 
the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was  first 
known  in  Europe.  The  common  opin- 
ion, which  ascribes  its  discovery  to  a  cit- 
izen of  Amain  in  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry, is  undoubtedly  erroneous.  Guiot  de 
Provins,  a  French  poet,  who  lived  about 
the  year  1200,  or,  at  the  latest,  under  Hi. 
Louis,  describes  it  in  the  most  unec^uivo- 
cal  language.  James  de  Yitry,  a  bishop 
in  Palestine,  before  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  Guido  Guinizzelli, 
an  Italian  poet  of  the  same  time,  are 
equally  explicit.  The  French,  as  well  ■ 
as  Italians,  claim  the  discovery  as  their . 
own ;  but  whether  it  were  due  to  either  I 
of  these  nations,  or  rather  learned  from  I 
their  intercourse  with  the  Saracens,  is  j 
not  easily  to  be  ascertained.f    For  some 

*  None  were  admitted  to  the  rank  of  borgesses 
ia  the  towiia  of  Ara^on  who  used  any  manual 
tnde,  with  the  exception  of  dealers  in  fine  cloths. 
The  woollen  maoufactare  of  Spain  did  not  at  any 
cime  become  a  considerable  article  of  export,  nor 
even  supply  the  internal  consumption,  as  Capmany 
hfts  well  shown.— Memorias  Historicas,  t.  iii.,  p. 
385,  et  seqq.,  and  Ekiinburgh  Review,  vol.  x. 

t  BoQcher,  the  French  translator  of  II  Coosolato 
del  Mare,  aays,  that  Edrissi,  a  Saracen  geographer, ! 
who  lived  about  1100,  gives  an  account,  though  in  ' 
a  confused  manner,  of  the  polarity  of  the  magnet, 
t.  ii.,  p.  280.  However,  the  lines  of  Guiot  de  Pro- 
irins  are  decisive.  These  are  quoted  in  Hist  Lit- 
ttouie  de  la  France,  t.  ix.,  p.  199 ;  M6m.  de  TAcad. 
dee  Inscript.,  t.  xxi.,  p.  192,  and  several  other 
works.  Guinizzelli  has  the  following  passage,  in  a 
canzone  quoted  by  Ginguen6,  Hist  Litt6raire  de 
ritelie.  ti.,p.  413. 

^  In  quelle  parti  sotto  tramontana, 
Sono  li  moQti  deUa  calamita, 
Che  dan  virtute  aU'  aere 
Ditrarreilferro;  ma  perch^  lontana. 
Vole  di  simil  pietra  aver  aita, 
A  fox  U  adoperare, 
£  dirizzar  lo  ago  in  ver  la  sttUaJ" 
We  cannot  be  diverted  by  the  nonsensical  theory 
these  lines  contain,  from  perceiving  the  positive 
lOBtimony  of  the  last  verse  to  the  poet's  knowledse 
of  the  polarity  of  the  magnet    But  if  sny  doubt 
eoQld  remain.  Tiraboschi,  t  iv.,  p.  171,  has  fully 
avtablished,  from  a  series  of  passages,  that  this 
phenomenon  was  well  known  in  the  thirteenth 
eentury ,  and  puts  an  end  altogether  to  the  preten- 
•UMis  of  Flavio  Gioja,  if  such  a  person  ever  existed. 
8«e  also  Macpherson's  Annals,  p.  364  and  416.    It 
ia  provoking  to  find  an  historian  tike  Robertson  as- 
SQitiog  witmiut  hesitation,  that  this  citizen  of  Amalfi 
mras  the  inventor  of  the  compass^  and  thus  accred- 
ifctBC  aa  •nor  which  had  long  before  been  detected. 
Hh 


time,  perhaps,  even  this  wonderful  im- 
provement in  the  art  of  navigation  migh 
not  be  universally  adopted  by  vessels 
saUing  within  the  Mediterranean,  and  ac- 
customed to  their  old  system  of  observa- 
tions, fiut  when  it  became  more  estab> 
lis  bed,  it  naturally  inspired  a  more  fear- 
less spirit  of  adventure.  It  was  not,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  till  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  Genoese 
and  other  nations  around  that  inland  sea 
steered  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  towards 
England  and  Flanders.  This  intercourse 
with  the  northern  countries  enlivened 
their  trade  with  the  Levant  by  the  ex< 
change  of  productions  which  Spain  and 
Italy  do  not  supply,  and  enriched  the  mer- 
chants by  means  of  whose  capital  the  ex- 
ports of  London  and  of  Alexandria  were 
conveyed  into  each  other's  harbours. 

The  usual  risks  of  navigation,  and  those 
incident  to  commercial  adven-  Bfarittms 
ture,  produce  a  variety  of  ques-  »«ws' 
tions  in  every  system  of  jurisprudence, 
which,  though  always  to  be  determined, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  principles  of  natu- 
ral justice,  must  in  many  cases  depend 
upon  established  customs.  These  cus- 
toms of  maritime  law  were  anciently  re- 
duced into  a  code  by  the  Rhodians,  and 
the  Roman  emperors  preserved  or  re- 
formed the  constitutions  of  that  republic. 
It  woHld  be  hard  to  say  how  far  the  tra- 
dition of  this  early  jurisprudence  survived 
the  decline  of  commerce  in  the  daricer 
ages ;  but  after  it  began  to  recover  it- 
self, necessity  suggested,  or  recollectioa 
prompted,  a  scheme  of  regulations  ro- 
semblioff  in  some  degree,  but  much  more 
enlarged  than  those  of  antiquity.  This 
was  formed  into  a  written  code,  II  Con- 
solato  del  Mare,  not  much  earlier,  proba- 
bly, '  than  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  and  its  promulgation  seenss 
rather  to  have  proceeded  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Barcelona  than  from  those  of 
Pisa  or  Venice,  who  have  also  claimed 
to  be  the  first  legislators  of  the  sea.* 


It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  and  only  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  obstinacy  with  which  men  are  apt 
to  reject  improvement,  that  the  magnetic  needle 
was  not  generally  adopted  in  navigation  till  very  ^ 
long  after  the  discovery  of  its  properties ;  and  even 
aher  their  peculiar  importance  had  been  perceii  '- 
ed.  The  writers  of  tne  thirteenth  century  woo 
mention  the  polarity  of  the  needle,  mention  also  ita 
use  in  navigation ;  yet  Capmanv  has  found  no  dis- 
tinct proof  of  its  employment  till  1403,  and  does  not 
believe  that  it  was  frequently  on  board  Mediterrs- 
neau  ships  at  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  age. 
—Memorias  Historicas.  t.  iii ,  p.  70.  Perhaps 
however  he  has  inferred  too  much  from  his  nega- 
tive proof;  and  ihis  subject  seems  open  to  farther 
inquiry. 

•  Boucher  supposes  it  to  have  been  compiled  t{ 
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Besides  regulations  simply  mercantile, 
this  system  has  defined  the  mutual  rights 
of  neutral  and  belligerant  vessels,  and 
thus  laid  the  basis  of  the  positive  law 
of  nations  in  its  most  important  and  dis- 
puted cases.  The  King  of  France  and 
Count  of  Provence  solemnly  acceded  to 
this  maritime  code,  which  nence  acqui- 
red a  binding  force  within  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea ;  and  in  most  respects,  the  law 
merchant  of  Europe  is  at  present  con- 
formable to  Its  provisions.  A  set  of  reg- 
ulations, chiefly  borrowed  from  the  Con- 
solato,  was  compiled  in  Fnince  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  IX.,  and  prevailed  in 
their  own  country.  These  have  been  de- 
nominated the  laws  of  Oleron,  from  an 
idle  story  that  they  were  enacted  by 
Richard  I.,  while  his  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land  lay  at  anchor  in  that  island.* 
Nor  was  the  north  without  its  pecuhar 
code  of  maritime  jurisprudence ;  name- 
ly, the  ordinances  of  Wisbuy,  a  town  in 
the  isle  of  Gothland,  principally  compiled 
from  those  of  Oleron,  before  the  year 
1400,  by  which  the  Baltic  traders  were 
governed.f 

There  was  abundant  reason  for  estab- 
Preqnenoy  lishing  among  maritime  nations 
of  piracy,  some  theory  of  mutual  rights, 
and  for  securing  the  redress  of  injuries, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  means  of  acknowl- 
edged tribunals.    In  that  state  of  barba- 

BarceloDa  about  900 ;  bnt  his  reatonings  are  in- 
cooclunve,  t  i.,  p.  72 ;  and  indeed  Barcelona  at  that 
time  waa  liitle,  if  at  all,  belter  than  a  fiabing-town. 
Some  arguments  might  be  drawn  in  favour  of  Pisa 
from  the  expressions  of  Henry  I  V.'s  charter  grant- 
ed to  that  city  in  1081.  Consuetudines,  quas  ha- 
bent  de  mari,  sic  iis  observabimussicut  iUorum  est 
consuetudo. — Muratori,  Dissert.  45.  Giannone 
seems  to  think  the  collection  was  compiled  about 
\  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.,  1.  zi.,  c.  6.  Capmany,  the 
last  Spanish  editor,  whose  authority  ought  petliaps 
to  outweigh  every  other,  asserts,  and  seems  to 
prove  them  to  have  been  enacted  by  the  mercantile 
magistrates  of  Barcelona,  under  the  reign  of  James 
the  Conqueror,  which  is  much  the  same  period.— 
(Codigo  de  las  CostrumbresVnaritimas  de  Barcelo- 
na, Madrid,  1701.)  But,  by  whatever  nation  they 
were  reduced  into  their  present  form,  these  laws 
were  certainly  the  ancient  end  established  usages 
of  the  Mediterranean  states ;  and  Pisa  may  very 
probably  have  taken  a  great  share  in  first  pracU- 
sing  what  a  century  or  two  afterward  was  render- 
ed more  precise  at  Barcelona. 

*  Macpherson,  p.  358.  Boucher  supposes  them 
to  be  registers  of  actual  decisions. 

t  I  have  only  the  authority  of  Boucher  for  re- 
ferring the  Ordinances  of  Wisbuy  to  the  year 
1400.  Beckman  imagines  them  to  be  older  than 
those  of  Oleron.  But  Wisboy  was  not  enclosed  by 
•  wall  till  1288.  a  proof  that  it  could  not  have  been 
previously  a  town  of  much  imporUnce.  It  flour- 
ished chiefly  in  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  at  that  time  an  independent  repub- 
lic ;  but  fall  under  the  voke  of  Denmark  before 
the  end  of  the  same  age.* 


rous  anarchy  which  so  long  resisted  the 
coercive  authority  of  civil  magistrates, 
the  sea  held  out  even  more  temptauon 
and  more  impunity  than  the  land;  and 
when  the  laws  had  regained  their  sever* 
cignty,  and  neither  robbery  nor  private 
warfare  was  any  longer  tolerated,  there 
remained  that  great  common  of  mankind, 
unclaimed  by  any  king,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  sea  was  another  name  for  the  se- 
curity of  plunderers.    A  pirate,  in  a  well- 
armed,  quick-sailing  vessel,  must  feel,  I 
suppose,  the  enjoyments  of  his  exemp* 
tion  from  control  more  exquisitely  than 
any  other  freebooter ;  and  darting  along 
the    bosom    of  the    ocean,   under  the 
impartial  radiance  of  the  heavens,  may 
deride  the  dark  concealments  and  hu- 
rled flights   of  the  forest  robber.    Hii 
occupation  is   indeed   extinguished  by 
the   civilization  of  later  ages,  or  con- 
fined  to  distant  climates.    But  in  the 
thirteenth  and   fourteenth  centuries,  a 
rich  vessel  was  never  secure  from  at- 
tack ;  and  neither  restitution  nor  punish- 
ment of  the  criminals  was  to  be  obtained 
from  governments  who  sometimes  fea^ 
ed   the  plunderer  and   sometimes  con- 
nived  at   the  offence.*     Mere  piracyi 
however,  was  not  the  only  danger.   The 
maritime  towns  of  Flanders,  France,  and 
England,  like  the  free  republics  of  Italy, 
prosecuted  their  own  quarrels  by  arms, 
without  asking  the  leave  of  their  respect- 
ive  sovereigns.    This   practice,  Uwrf 
exactly  analogous  to  that  of  pri-  w*™*" 
vate  war  in  the  feudal  system,  more  thai 
once  involved  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  in  hostility.!    But  where  the 
quarrel  did  not  proceed  to  such  a  length 
as  absolutely  to   engage  two  opposite 
towns,  a  modification  of  this  ancieirt 
right  of  revenge  formed  part  of  the  regu- 
lar law  of  nations,  under  the  name  of  re- 
prisals.   Whoever  was  plundered  or  in- 
jured by  the  inhabitants  of  another  town 
obtained  authority  from  his  own  magis- 
trates to  seize  the  property  of  any  other 
person  belonging  to  it,  until    his  loss 
should  be  compensated.     This  law  of 


*  Hugh  Oespenser  seized  a  Genoese  vessel  val- 
ued at  14,300  marks,  for  which  no  restiiution  wai 
ever  made.— Rymer,  t  iv.,  p  701.  Mscpbersoiv 
A.  D.  1336. 

t  The  Cinque  Ports  and  other  trading  Umw  el 
En^and  were  in  a  stste  of  constant  hostilitj  witk 
their  opposite  neighbours  during  the  reigns  of  Ed< 
ward  1.  and  11.  One  might  quote  aJmnst  hatf  thi 
instruments  in  Rymer  in  prooif  <f  the^e  cMiftrtSi 
and  of  those  with  the  manners  of  Norway  aodPsa^ 
mark.  Sometimes  mutusl  envy  piuduced  fnjf 
between  diffHrent  Cn^^lish  towns.  Thus,  m  \2H, 
the  Winchelsea  manners  attacked  a  Yarmo^ 
galley,  and  killed  some  of  her  men.— If ttt.  Pvii 
apud  Macphersott 
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reprisA  was  not  confined  to  maritime 
places.  It  prevailed  in  Lombardy,  and 
probably  in  the  German  cities.  Thus,  if 
a  citizen  of  Modena  was  robbed  by  a  Bo- 
tognese,  he  complained  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  former  city,  who  represent- 
ed the  case  to  those  of  Bologna,  demand- 
ing redress.  If  this  were  not  immedi- 
ately granted,  letters  of  reprisals  were 
Issued,  to  plunder  the  territory  of  Bo- 
logna till  the  injured  party  should  be  re- 
imbursed by  sale  of  the  spoil.*  In  the 
laws  of  Marseilles  it  is  declared,  *^  If  a 
foreigner  take  any  thing  from  a  citizen 
of  Marseilles,  and  he  who  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  said  debtor  or  unjust  taker 
does  not  cause  right  to  be  done  in  the 
same,  the  rector  or  consuls,  at  the  peti- 
tion of  the  said  citizen,  shall  grant  him 
»eprisals  upon  all  the  goods  of  the  said 
deiKor  or  unjust  taker,  and  also  upon  the 

goods  of  others,  who  are  under  the  juris- 
iction  of  him  who  ought  to  do  justice, 
and  would  not,  to  the  said  citizen  of  Mar- 
seilles.^'t  Edward  III.  remonstrates,  in 
an  instrument  pubhshed  by  Rymer, 
against  letters  of  marque  granted  by  the 
King  of  Aragon  to  one  Berenger  de  la 
Tone,  who  had  been  robbed  by  an  Eng- 
lish pirate  of  j£2000 ;  alleging  that,  inas- 
mucn  as  he  had  always  been  ready  to 

S've  redress  to  the  party,  it  seemed  to 
8  counsellors  that  there  was  no  just 
cause  for  reprisals  upon  the  king's  or  his 
subjects'  property4  This  passage  is  so 
far  curious,  as  it  asserts  the  existence  of 
a  customary  law  of  nations,  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  was  already  a  sort  of 
learning.  Sir  E.  Coke  speaks  of  this 
right  of  private  reprisals  as  if  it  still  ex- 
isted ;^  and,  in  fact,  there  are  instances 
of  granting  such  letters  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First. 

A  practice  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
Uabiiity  of  ^ipl^^  ^  reprisal,  though  rather 
aU«tM  Oft  less  violent,  was  that  of  attach- 
Mcb  och<:r*ft  jng  the  goods  or  persons  of  res- 
ident foreigners  tor  the  debts  of 
their  countrymen.  This  indeed,  in  Eng- 
land, was  not  confined  to  foreigners  until 
the  statute  of  Westminster !.,  c.  33,  which 
enacts  that  "  no  stranger  who  is  of  this 
realm  shall  be  distrained  in  any  town  or 
market  for  a  debt  wherein  he  is  neither 

*  Muratori,  Dissert.  63. 

t  Du  Cange,  toc.  Laudatn. 

t  Rymer,  t  iv.,  p.  576.  Videtur  sapiontibas  et 
peritis,  quod  caasa,  de  jure,  non  sabfait  marcham 
aeo  repnsaliam  in  nostris,  seu  subditonim  nostro- 
ram,  bonis  concedendi.  See  too  a  case  of  neutral 
foods  on  board  an  enemy's  Tessel  claimed  by  the 
owners,  and  a  legal  distinction  taken  in  fiToor  of 
Mie  captora,  t.  ^i.,  p.  U. 

4  27  B.  III.,  slat  a.,  €.17.    8Iait.,p.«tt. 
HhS 


principal  nor  surety.**  Henry  III.  had 
previouslv  granted  a  charter  to  the  bur- 
gesses of  Lubec,  that  they  should  not  be 
arrested  for  the  debt  of  any  of  their  coun- 
trymen,  unless  the  magistrates  of  Luoec 
neglected  to  compel  payment.*  But  by 
a  variety  of  grants  from  Edward  II.,  the 
privileges  of  English  subjects  under  the 
statute  of  Westminster  were  extendeil  to 
most  foreign  nations.f  This  unjust  re- 
sponsibility had  not  been  confined  to  civil 
cases.  One  of  a  company  of  Italian  mer^ 
chants,  the  Spini,  having  killed  a  man, 
the  officers  of  justice  seized  the  bodies 
and  effects  of  all  the  rest.^ 

If,  under  all  these  obstecles,  whether 
created  by  barbarous  manners,  Greatprof. 
by  national  prejudice,  or  by  the  ^of^f^ 
fraudulent  and  arbitrary  measures  of  prin- 
ces, the  merchants  of  diflb^ent  countries 
became  so  opulent  as  almost  to  rival  the 
ancient  nobility,  it  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  greatness  of  their  commercial  profits. 
The  trading  companies  possessed  either 
a  positive  or  a  virtual  monopoly,  and  held 
the  keys  of  those  eastern  regions,  for  the 
luxuries  of  which  the  progressive  refine- 
ment of  manners  produced  an  increasing 
demand.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the 
average  rate  of  profit;^  but  we  know  that 
the  interest  of  money  was  exceed-  ^^^  ^^ 
ingly  high  throughout  the  middle  rauor 
ages.  At  Verona,  in  1228,  it  was  *««•*• 
fixed  by  law  at  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent. ;  at  Modena,  in  1270,  it  seems  to 
have  been  as  high  as  twenty.  |  The  re- 
public of  Genoa,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourtf^nth  century,  when  Italy  had  grown 
wealthy,  paid  only  from  seven  to  ten  pet 
cent,  to  her  creditors.^  But  in  France 
and  England  the  rate  was  far  more  op- 
pressive. An  ordinance  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  in  1311,  allows  twenty  per  cent,  af- 
ter the  first  year  of  the  loan.**  Under 
Henry  III.,  according  to  Matthew  Paris, 
the  debtor  paid  ten  per  cent,  every  two 
months,tt  but  this  is  absolutely  incredible 


»  Kymer,  1. 1,  p.  830. 

t  Icfem,  t.  iii.,  p.  458, 647,  678,  et  infra.  See  toe 
the  ordinances  of  the  suple,  in  27  Edw.  HI.,  which 
confirm  this  among  other  privileges,  and  contain 
manifold  evidence  of  the  regard  paid  to  commerc* 
in  that  reign. 

t  Rymer,  t  ii.,  p.  891.  Madoz,  Hist.  Exche- 
quer, c.  xzii.,  s.  7. 

^  In  the  remarkable  speech  of  the  Doge  Mocent 
go,  quoted  in  another  place,  p.  177,  the  annual 
profit  made  by  Venice  on  her  mercantile  capital  is 
reckoned  at  fortv  per  cent. 

II  Muratori,  Dissert.  16. 

%  Bizarri  Hist.  Genuens,  p.  797.  The  rate  of  die 
count  on  bills,  which  may  not  have  exactly  cor* 
responded  to  the  average  annual  mterest  of  m  iiey, 
was  ten  per  cent  at  Barcelona  in  1435.— Cap 
many,  t  i.,  p.  909. 

*•  Du  Gauge,  v.  Ueoirn.     f  f  Maratori,  Diet  IS 
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as  a  general  practice.  This  was  not 
merely  owing  to  scarcity  of  money,  but 
10  the  discouragement  which  a  strange 
prejudice  oppos^  to  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  legitimate  branches  of  commerce. 
Usury,  or  lending  money  for  profit,  was 
treated  as  a  crime  by  the  theologians  of 
the  middle  ages;  and  though  the  super- 
stition has  been  eradicated,  some  part  of 
the  prejudice  remains  in  our  legislation. 
Money  'I'his  trade  in  money,  and  indeed 
deaiingaof  a  great  part  of  inland  trade  in 
the  Jews,  general,  had  originally  fallen  to 
the  Jews,  who  were  noted  for  their  usury 
so  early  as  the  sixth  century. •  For  sev- 
eral subsequent  ages  they  continued  to 
employ  their  capi^  and  industry  to  the 
same  advantage,  with  little  molestation 
(com  the  clergy,  who  always  tolerated 
their  avow«(^  %nd  national  infidelity,  and 
ofdan  with  Bome  encouragement  from 
princes.  Id  the  twelfth  century  we  find 
them  not  only  possessed  of  landed  prop- 
erty in  Languedoc,  and  cultivating  the 
studies  o(  medicine  and  Rabbinical  liter- 
ature in  their  own  academy  at  Montpe- 
lier,  under  the  protection  of  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  but  mvested  with  civil  offices. f 
Raymond  Roger,  viscount  of  Carcas- 
sonne, directs  a  writ  **  to  bis  bailiffs 
Christian  and  Jewish. ''}  It  was  one  of 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  church  on 
the  Count  of  Toulouse,  that  he  should  al- 
low no  Jews  to  possess  magistracy  in  his 
dominions.^  In  Spain  they  wer^  placed 
by  some  of  the  municipal  laws  on  the 
looting  of  Christians,  with  respect  to  the 
composition  for  their  lives,  and  seem  in 
no  other  European  country  to  have  been 
so  numerous  or  considerable.!  The  dili- 
gence and  expertnessof  this  people  in  sdl 
pecuniary  dealings  recommended  them 
to  princes  who  were  solicitous  about  the 
improvement  of  their  revenue.  We  find 
an  article  in  the  general  charter  of  priv- 
ileges granted  by  Peter  III.  of  Aragon,  in 
1283,  that  no  Jew  should  hold  the  ofiice 
i>i  a  bayle  or  judge.  And  two  kings  of 
Castile,  Alonzo  XI.  and  Peter  the  Cruel, 
mcurred  much  odium  by  employing  Jew- 
ish ministers  in  their  treasury.  But,  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  their  condition 
had,  before  that  time,  begun  to  change 
for  the  worse ;  partly  from  the  fanatical 
spirit  of  the  crusades,  which  prompted 
the  populace  to  massacre,  and  partly 
from  the  jealousy  which  their  opulence 
excited.  Kings,  in  order  to  gain  money 
and  popularity  at  once,  abolished  the 


*  Greg.  Turon.,  1.  ir. 

t  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  ii.,  p.  517 ;  t.  UL,  p.  531. 
|W,t.iii.,p.T2l.  ^  Id,  p.  163. 

1  Martni,  Enrnjo  Hutorioo-Critico,  p.  143. 


I  debts  due  to  the  children  of  Israel,  ex* 
cept  a  part  which  they  retained  as  the 
price  of  their  bounty.  One  is  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  the  process  of  reasoning  in 
an  ordinance  of  St.  Louis,  where,  "  for 
the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  and  those 
of  his  ancestors,  he  releases  to  all  Chris- 
tians a  third  part  of  what  was  owin^ 
by  them  to  Jews."*  Not  content  with 
such  edicts,  the  kings  of  France  some- 
times banished  the  whole  nation  from 
their  dominions,  seizing  their  effects  at 
the  same  time ;  and  a  season  of  alterna- 
tive severity  and  toleration  continued  tiQ 
under  Charles  VI.  they  were  finally  ex- 
pelled from  the  kingdom,  where  they 
never  afterward  possessed  any  Ifgal  selr 
tlement.f  In  England  they  were  not  so 
harshly  treated;  but  they  became  leas 
remarkable  for  riches  after  the  thirteenth 
century.  This  decline  of  the  Jews  was 
owing  to  the  transference  of  their  trade 
in  money  to  other  hands.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  mer- 
chants of  Lombardy  and  of  the  south  of 
France!  took  up  the  business  of  remit- 
ting money  by  bills  of  exchange,^  and 
of  making  profit  upon  loans.  The  utiUty 
of  this  was  found  so  great,  especially  l^ 
the  Italian  clergy,  who  thus  in  an  easy 
manner  drew  the  income  of  their  trans- 
alpine benefices,  that,  in  spite  of  much 
obloquy,  the  Lombard  usurers  established 
themselves  in  every  country;  and  the 
general  progress  of  commerce  wore  off 
the  bigotry  that  had  obstructed  their 
reception.  A  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween moderate  and  exorbitant  interest ,- 
and  though  the  casuists  did  not  acquiesce 

*  Maiieime,  Tbeeaunis  AneGdotoruiii»  t.  l«  vl 
984. 

t*  Velly,  t  IT.,  p,  136. 

t  The  city  of  Gabon,  in  Qneioy,  the  oMdtm 
department  of  the  Lot,  produced  a  tribe  of  mooej- 
dealers.  The  Canraini  are  almoat  at  often  noticed 
as  the  Lombards. — See  the  article  in  Da  Caoge. 
In  Lombardy,  Asti,  a  city  of  no  great  note  in  otha 
respects,  was  famous  for  the  same  department  oC 
commerce. 

^  There  were  three  species  of  paper  credit  m 
the  dealings  of  merchants:  1.  General  letters  of 
credit,  not  directed  to  any  one,  which  are  not  un- 
common in  the  Levant;  2.  Orders  to  pay  money 
to  a  particular  person ;  3.  Bills  of  exchange  i 
larly  negotiable.— Boucher,  t.  ii,  p.  621.  Ineti 
of  the  first  are  mentioned  by  Hacpherson  i 
1200,  p.  367.  The  second  species  was  introduced 
by  the  Jews  sbout  1183  fCapmany,  t  i,  p.  297). 
but  it  may  be  doubtful  wnether  the  last  stage  <k 
the  progress  was  reached  nearly  so  soon.  An  in- 
strument in  Rymer,  however,  of  the  year  1364  (t. 
tL,  p.  495),  mentions  litera  cambttoris,  wfai^  seesn 
to  have  been  negotiable  bills ;  and  by  1400  tlMy 
were  drawn  in  sets,  and  wovded  exactly  as  an 
present.— Macpherson,  p.  614,  and  BecJunan,  Hin- 
tory  of  Inventions,  vol  liL,  p.  490,  pre  from  Cap** 
many  an  actual  pcecedent  oi  a  bill  <&led  in  1404. 
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m  this  legal  regdation,  yet  it  satisfied, 
dren  in  superstitious  times,  the  conscien- 
ces of  provident  traders.*  The  Italian 
bankers  were  frequently  allowed  to  farm 
tlie  custoihs  in  England,  as  a  security, 
perhaps,  for  loans  which  were  not  very 
punctually  repaid.f  In  1346,  the  Bardi 
at  Florence,  the  greatest  company  in 
Italy,  became  bankrupt,  Edward  III. 
owing  them  in  principal  and  interest 
iN>0,000  gold  florins.  Another,  the  Pe- 
mzzi,  failed  at  the  same  time,  being 
creditors  to  Edward  for  600,000  florins. 
The  King  of  Sicily  owed  100,000  florins 
to  each  of  these  bankers.  Their  failure 
involved,  of  course,  a  multitude  of  Flor- 
entine citizens,  and  was  a  heavy  misfor- 
tune to  the  state.J 

The  earliest  bank  of  deposite,  institu- 
Bankt  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^®  accommodation  of  pri- 
Ocnoft  »nd  vate  merchants,  is  said  to  have 
•***•"•  been  that  of  Barcelona,  in  1401.^ 
The  banks  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were 
of  a  different  description.  Although  the 
former  of  these  two  has  the  advantage 
of  greater  antiquity,  having  been  formed, 
as  we  are  tokl,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
yet  its  early  history  is  not  so  clear  as 
^at  of  Genoa,  nor  its  political  impor- 
tance so  remarkable,  however  similar 
might  be  its  origin.  B  During  the  wars 
of  Genoa  in  the  fourteenth  century,  she 
had  borrowed  large  sums  of  private  citi- 

*  Usury  was  looked  upon  with  horror  bv  our 
Eogllish  divines  long  aAer  the  reformation.  Fieury, 
in  his  Institutions  att  Droit  Eccl^siastique,  t.  ii.,  p. 
129,  has  shown  the  subterfuges  to  which  men  had 
recourse  in  order  to  evade  this  prohibition.  It  is 
an  unhappy  truth,  that  great  part  of  the  attention 
devoted  to  the  best'  of  sciences,  ethics  and  juris- 
prudence, has  been  employed  to  weaken  principles 
that  ought  never  to  have  been  acknowledged. 

One  species  of  usury,  and  that  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  commerce,  was  always  permitted,  on 
account  of  the  risk  that  attended  it.  This  was 
marine  ensu ranee,  which  could  not  have  existed 
until  money  was  considered  in  itself  as  a  source 
of  profit.  The  earliest  resulations  on  the  subject 
of  ensurance  are  those  of  Barcelona  in  1433 :  but 
the  practice  was,  of  course,  earlier  than  these, 
though  not  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  nor  in  any  of  the  Han- 
aeatic  laws  of  the  fourteenth  century.— Beckman, 
vol.  i.,  p.  388.  This  author,  not  being  aware  of  the 
Barcelonese  laws  on  this  subject  published  by 
Capmany,  supposes  the  first  provisions  regulating 
marine  assurance  to  have  been  made  at  Florence 
i«1923. 

-*'  Macpherson,  p.  487,  et  alibi  Thoy  had  prob- 
ably excellent  bargains :  in  1329  the  Bardi  farmed 
•11  tha  customs  in  England  for  20/.  a  day.  But, 
in  1282,  the  customs  had  produced  841 U.,  and  half 
u  century  of  great  improvement  had  elapsed. 

t  Villani,  1.  xii.,  c.  S9,  87.  He  calls  these  two 
banking-houses  the  pillars  which  sustained  great 
part  of  the  commerce  of  Christendom. 

4  Capmany,  t.  i.,  p.  213. 

Q  Kacpberson,  p.  341,  from  Sannto.  The  bank 
ai  Venioe  is  referrad  to  1171. 


zens,  to  whom  the  revenues  were  pledged 
for  repayment.  The  republic  of  Florence 
had  set  a  recent,  though  not  a  very  en- 
couraging example  of  a  pubhc  loan,  to 
I  defray  the  expense  of  her  war  against 
Mastmo  della  Scala,  in  1336.  The  chief 
mercantile  firms,  as  well  as  individual 
citizens,  furnished  money  on  an  assign- 
ment of  the  taxes,  receiving  fifteen  per 
cent,  interest;  which  appears  to  have 
been  above  the  rate  of  private  usury.* 
The  state  was  not  unreasonably  consid* 
ered  a  worse  debtor  than  some  of  het 
citizens ;  for  in  a  few  years  these  loans 
were  consolidated  into  a  general  fund,  or 
monte,  with  some  deduction  from  the  cap- 
ital, and  a  great  diminution  of  interest; 
so  that  an  original  debt  of  one  hundred 
florins  sold  only  for  twenty-five. f  But 
I  have  not  found  that  these  creditoirs 
formed  at  Florence  a  corpbrate  body,  or 
took  any  part,  as  such,  in  the  affairs  of 
the  repuUic.  The  casa  watf  different  at 
Genoa.  As  a  security  at  least  for  their 
interest,  the  subscribers  to  public  loans 
were  permitted  to  receive  the  produce 
of  the  taxes  by  their  own  collectors, 
paying  the  excess  into  the  treasury. 
The  number  and  distinct  classes  of  these 
subscrH>ers  becoming  at  length  inconve- 
nient, they  were  formed  about  the  year 
1407  into  a  single  corporation,  called  the 
Bank  of  St.  George,  which  was  from 
that  time  the  sole  national  creditor  and 
mortgagee.  The  government  of  this  was 
intrusted  to  ei^t  protectors.  It  soon 
became  almost  mdependent  of  the  state. 
Every  senator,  on  his  admission,  swore 
to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  batik, 
which  were  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and 
even  by  the  emperor.  The  bank  inter- 
posed us  advice  in  every  measure  of 
government,  and  generally,  as  is  admit- 
ted, to  the  public  advantage.  It  equip- 
ped armaments  at  its  own  expense,  one 
of  which  subdued  the  Island  of  Corsica ; 
and  this  acquisition,  like  those  of  our 
ffreat  Indian  corporation,  was  long  sub- 
ject to  a  company  of  merchants,  without 
any  interference  of  the  mother  cotmtry.  J 
The  increasing  wealth  of  Europe, 
whether  derived  from  internal  inereass  or 
improvement  or  foreign  oom-  domestkex- 
merce,  displayed  itself  in  more  P«n<>"'>'^ 
expensive  consumption,  and  greater  re- 
finements of  domestic  life.  But  these 
effects  were  for  a  long  time  very  grad- 
ual, each  generation  making  a  few  steps 


♦  O.  ViUani,  1.  xi..  c.  49 

t  Matt  Villani,  p.  227  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Rei 
Ital.,  t.  »▼.). 

t  Bizarri  Hist.  Genuens.,  p.  797  (Antwerp.  1570) 
Machiavelli,  Storia  Fiorentina,  L  I'vL 
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in  the  progress,  which  are  hardly  discern- 
ible except  by  an  attentive  inquirer.  It 
is  not  till  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  that  an  accelerated  impulse  ap- 
pears to  be  given  to  society.  The  just 
government  and  suppression  of  disorder 
under  St.  Louis,  and  the  peaceful  temper 
of  his  brother  Alfonzo,  count  of  Toulouse 
and  Poitou,  gave  France  leisure  to  avail 
herself  of  her  admirable  fertility.  Eng- 
land, that  to  a  soil  not  perhaps  inferior 
to  that  of  France,  united  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  an  insular  position,  and  was 
invigorated,  above  all,  by  her  free  consti- 
tution, and  the  steady  industriousness  of 
her  people,  rose  with  a  pretty  uniform 
motion  trom  the  time  of  Edward  I.  It- 
aly, though  the  better  days  of  freedom 
had  passed  away  in  most  of  her  repub- 
lics, made  a  rapid  transition  from  simpli- 
city to  refinement.  "In  those  times,** 
says  a  writer  about  the  year  1300,  speak- 
ing of  the  age  of  Frederick  II.,  "the 
manners  of  the  Italians  were  rude.  A 
man  and  his  wife  ate  off  th^  same  plate. 
There  was  no  wooden-handled  knives, 
nor  more  than  one  or  two  drinking-cups 
in  the  house.  Candles  of  wax  or  tallow 
were  unknown :  a  servant  held  a  torch 
during  supper.  The  clothes  of  men 
were  of  leather  unlined :  scarcely  any 
gold  or  silver  was  seen  on  their  rfress. 
The  common  people  ate  flesh  but  three 
times  a  week,  ana  kept  their  cold  meat 
for  supper.  Many  did  not  drink  wine  in 
summer.  A  small  stock  of  corn  seemed 
riches.  The  portions  of  women  were 
small ;  their  dress,  even  after  marriage, 
was  simple.  The  pride  of  men  was  to 
be  well  provided  with  arms  and  horses ; 
that  of  the  nobility  to  have  lofty  towers, 
of  which  all  the  cities  in  Italy  were  full. 
But  now  frugality  has  been  changed  for 
sumptuousness ;  every  thing  exquisite  is 
sought  after  in  dress :  gold,  silver,  pearls, 
silks,  and  rich  furs.  Foreign  wines  and 
rich  meats  are  required.  Hence  usury, 
rapine,  fraud,  tyranny,"*  &c.  This  pas- 
sage is  supported  by  other  testimonies 
nearly  of  the  same  time.  The  conquest 
of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  1266, 

*  Ricabaldus  Ferrarensis,  apud  Murat.,  Dissert. 
13.  Francisc.  Pippinus,  ibidem.  Muratori  en- 
deavours to  extenoate  the  authority  of  this  passage, 
on  account  of  some  more  ancient  writers  who  com- 
plain of  the  luxury  of  their  timea^  and  of  some  par- 
ticular instances  of  magnificence  and  expense.  But 
Ricobaldi  alludes, as  Muratori  himself  aiimits,  to  the 
mode  of  living  in  the  middle  ranks,  and  not  to  that 
of  courts,  which  in  all  &ge9  might  ocoaionally  dis- 
play considerable  splendour.  1  see  nothing  to 
weaken  90  explicit  a  testimony  of  a  contemporary, 
which  ill  fact  is  confirmed  by  many  writers  of  the 
next  age.  who,  according  to  the  practice  of  Italian 
thromclers,  have  copied  it  aa  their  own. 


seems  to  have  been  llie  mch  of  iocreas- 
ing  luxuiy  throughout  Italy.  His  Pre- 
ven^  knights  with  their  plumed  helmets 
and  golden  collars,  the  chariot  of  his 
queen  covered  with  blue  velvet,  and 
sprinkled  with  lilies  of  gold,  astonished 
the  citizens  of  Naples.*  Provence  bad 
enjoyed  a  long  tranquillity,  the  natural 
source  of  luxurious  magnificence;  and 
Italy,  now  liberated  from  the  yoke  of  the 
empire,  soon  reaped  the  same  fruit  of  a 
condition  more  easy  and  peaceful  than 
had  been  her  lot  for  several  ages.  Dante 
speaks  of  the  change  of  manners  at  Flor- 
ence, from  simplicity  ai(&  virtue  to  re- 
finement and  dissoluteness,  in  terms  very 
nearly  similar  to  those  quoted  above.f 

Throughout  the  fourteenth  centunr, 
there  continued  to  be  a  r^id  but  steady 
progression  in  England,  of  what  we  may 
denominate  elegance,  improvement,  or 
luxury ;  and  if  this  was  for  a  time  sus- 
pended in  France,  it  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  unusual  calamities  which  befell  that 
country  under  Philip  of  Valois  and  hit 
son.  Just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
English  wars,  an  excessive  fondness  for 
dress  is  said  to  have  distinguished  not 
only  the  higher  ranks,  but  the  burghers, 
whose  foolish  emulation  at  least  indicates 
their  easy  circumstances.^  Modes  ol 
dress  hardly  perhaps  deserve  our  notice 
on  their  own  account ;  yet,  so  far  as  their 
universal  prevalence  was  a  symptom  of 
diffused  wealth,  we  should  not  oveiiook 
either  the  invectives  bestowed  by  the 
clergy  on  the  fantastic  extravagances  of 
fashion,  or  the  sumptuary  laws  by  whidi 
it  was  endeavoured  to  restrain  them. 

The  principle  of  sumptuary  laws  was 
partly  derived  from  the  small  sonptotfy 
republics  of  antiquity,  which  ^"^^ 
might  perhaps  require  that  security  far 
public  spirit  and  equal  rights;  partly 
from  the  austere  and  injudicious  theory 


*  Murat,  Dissert.  23. 
t  Bellincion  Berti  vid*  io  andar  cinto 
Di  cuojo  e  d*0880,  e  renir  dalle  apeocluo 
La  donna  sua  senza  'I  viso  dipinto. 
£  vidi  quel  di  Nerii,  e  quel  del  Vecchio 
RsKer  contenti  alia  pelle  scoverta, 
E  sue  donne  al  fuse  ed  al  pennecbio. 

PaTBdis.,  canto  xr. 
See  too  the  rest  of  thia  canto.  But  this  ia  pa* 
in  the  mouth  of  Cacciaguida,  the  poet's  anceator, 
who  lived  in  theformer  half  oftbe  twelfth  centvry. 
The  change,  however,  waa  probably  aubaeqoeotie 
1250,  when  the  timea  of  wealth  and  turbnleoce  be- 
gan at  Florence. 

t  Velly.  t.  Tiii.,  p.  352.  The  second  contiiioatar 
of  Nangia  vehemently  inveighs  against  the  Um% 
beards  and  abort  breechea  of  hia  age ;  mfi&r  tbe  ie> 
troduction  of  which  novelties,  be  judiciously  o^ 
serves,  the  French  were  much  morediapoaed  to  ran 
away  from  their  enemiee  than  before.^Spkile 
gium,  t  iii.,  p.  105. 
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of  reHgion  disseminated  by  the  cleii^. 
These  prejudices  united  to  render  all  in- 
crease of  general  comforts  odious  under 
the  name  of  luxury ;  and  a  third  motive, 
more  powerful  than  either,  ^e  jealousy 
with  which  the  mat  regard  any  thing 
like  imitation  in  those  beneath  them,  co- 
operated to  produce  a  sort  of  restrictiye 
code  in  the  laws  of  Europe.  Some  of 
these  regulations  are  more  ancient ;  but 
the  chief  part  were  enacted,  both  in 
France  and  England,  during  the  four- 
teenth century ;  extending  to  expenses 
of  the  table  as  well  as  apparel.  The 
first  statute  of  this  description  in  our  own 
cotmtry  was,  however,  repealed  the  next 
year  ;*  and  subsequent  provisions  were 
entirely  disregarded  by  a  nation  which 
valued  Uberty  and  commerce  too  much 
to  obey  laws  conceived  in  a  spirit  hostile 
to  both.  Laws  indeed  designed  by  those 
governments  to  restrain  the  extravagance 
of  their  subjects,  may  well  justify  the  se- 
vere indignation  which  Adam  Smith  has 
pojured  upon  all  such  interference  with 
private  expenditure.  The  kings  of  France 
and  England  were  undoubtedly  more 
egregious  spendthrifts  than  any  others 
in  their  dominions ;  and  contributed  far 
more  by  their  love  of  pa^eantry^  to  excite 
a  taste  for  dissipation  m  their  people, 
than  by  their  ordinances  to  repress  it. 

Mussus,  an  historian  of  Placentia,  has 
j)afnoMic  1®^^  *  pretty  copious  account  of 
manner*  the  prevailing  manners  amonff 
oriuiy.  jjjg  countrymen  about  1388,  and 
expressly  contrasts  their  more  luxurious 
livmg  with  the  style  of  their  ancestors 
seventy  years  before ;  when,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  had  already  made  considera> 
ble  steps  towards  refinement.  This  pas- 
sage is  highly  interesting;  because  it 
shows  the  regular  tenour  of  domestic 
economy  in  an  Italian  city,  rather  than 
a  mere  display  of  individual  magnifi- 
cence, as  in  most  of  the  facts  collected 
by  our  own  and  the  French  antiquaries. 
mt  it  is  much  too  long  for  insertion  in 
this  nlace.t  No  other  country,  perhaps, 
could  exhibit  so  fair  a  picture  of  midale 
life :  in  France,  the  burghers  and  even 
the  inferior  gentry  were  for  the  most  part 


•  37  E.  IIL  Rep.  38  E.  III.  SeTenl  other 
•tatutet  of  a  aimilar  nature  were  passed  in  this 
and  the  ensuing  retsn.  In  France  there  were 
sumptuary  laws  as  old  as  Charlemagne,  prohibiting 
Off  taxing  the  use  of  furs ;  but  the  first  extensiTO 
refulatiun  was  under  Philip  the  Fair. — Veliy,  t 
vii.,  p.  64 ;  t.  zl,  p.  190.  These  attempts  to  re- 
strain what  cannot  be  restrained  continued  even 
down  to  1700.— De  la  Mare,  Traits  de  la  Pohce,  t. 
i,  1.  iii. 

t  Muratori,  Anticbi(4  Italiane,  Dissert  23,  t.  L, 
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in  a  state  of  poverty  at  this  period,  which 
they  concealed  by  an  affectation  of  oma* 
ment ;  while  our  English  yeomanry  and 
tradesmen  were  more  anxious  to  invigo-' 
rate  their  bodies  by  a  generous  diet,  than 
to  dwell  in  well-furnished  houses,  or  to 
find  comfort  in  cleanliness  and  elegance.* 
The  German  cities,  however,  had  acqui- 
red with  liberty  the  spirit  of  improvement 
and  industry.  From  the  time  that  Henry 
v.  admitted  their  artisans  to  the  privi- 
leges of  free  burghers,  they  became  more 
and  more  prosperous  ;t  while  the  steadi- 
ness and  frugahty  of  the  German  char- 
acter compensated  for  some  disadvanta- 
§es  arising  out  of  their  inland  situation, 
pire,  Nuremberg,  Ratisbon,  and  Augs- 
burg, were  not  indeed  like  the  rich  mar- 
kets of  London  and  Bruges,  nor  could 
their  burghers  rival  the  prinoely  mer- 
chants of  Italy;  but  they  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  competence  diffused  over  a 
large  class  of  industrious  freemen ;  and 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  one  of  the  poli- 
test Italians  could  extol  their  splendid 
and  well-furnished  dwellings,  their  rich 
apparel,  their  easy  and  affluent  mode  of 
living,  the  security  of  their  rights,  and  just 
equality  of  their  laws.^ 

*  These  English,  said  the  Spaniards  who  came 
over  with  Phuip  II.,  have  their  houses  made  of 
sticks  and  dirt,  but  they  fare  commonly  so  well  as 
the  king.— Harrison's  Description  of  Britain,  pre- 
fixed to  Holingshed,  toL  i.,  p.  316  (edht.  1S07). 

t  Pfeffel,  1. 1.,  p.  283. 

i  JEnetLU  Sylvius,  de  Moribus  Germanonim 
This  treatise  is  an  amplified  panegyric  upon  Oer 
many,  and  contains  several  curious  passages :  thej 
must  be  taken  perhaps  with  some  allowance ;  for 
Che  drift  of  the  whole  is  to  persuade  the  Germans 
that  so  rich  and  noble  a  country  could  afford  a  lit- 
tle money  for  the  poor  pope.  Civitates  quas  vocant 
liberas,  cum,  Imperatori  solQm  subjiciuntur,  cujus 
jugum  est  instar  libertatis ;  nee  profect^  usqusm 
gentium  tanta  libertas  est,  quanti  fruuntur  hujus- 
cemodi  civitates.  Nam  populi  quoe  Itali  vocant 
liberos,  hi  potissimdm  serviunt,  sive  Venetias  in- 
spectes,  sive  Florentiam  aut  Csnas,  in  quibus  ci- 
▼es,  praeter  paucos  qui  reliquos  ducunt,  loco  nuin- 
cipioram  habentor.  Cum  nee  rebus  suis  uti,  utli- 
bet,  vel  fari  qus  velint,  et  gravissimis  opprimuntur 
pecuniarum  exactionibus.  Apud  Germanos  omnia 
Ista  sunt,  omnia  jucunda;  nemo  suis  privatur 
bonis.  Salva  cuique  sua  haereditas  est,  nulli  nisi 
nocenti  magistratus  nocent.  Nee  apud  eos  factio- 
nes  sicut  apud  Italas  urbes  grassantur.  Sunt  an- 
tem  supra  centnm  civitates  hAc  libertate  fruentes, 
p.  1058. 

In  another  part  of  his  work  p.  719,  he  gives  • 
specious  account  of  Vienna.  The  houses,  he  says, 
had  glass  windows  and  iron  doors.  Fencstr»  un» 
dique  vitrec  perlucent,  et  ostia  plerumque  ferrea. 
In  domibus  multa  et  munda  supellex.  Alts  domus 
magnificeque  visuntur.  Unum  id  dedecori  est, 
quod  tecta  plerumaue  tigno  contesunt,  pauca  la- 
tere. Cetera  edincia  muro  lapiaeo  consistunt. 
Pictc  domus  et  exterius  et  interius  splendent.  Ci 
vitatis  populus  50,000  commtmictintium  creditur.  I 
suppose  this  gives  at  least  double  for  the  total  pop* 
olatioo.    He  proceeds  to  represent  the  manned  ol 
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No  chapter  in  tlie  hiMory  of  natiopal 
maoners  would  illustrate  so  well,  if  duly 
executed,  the  progress  of  social  life,  as 
CMi  ftreu-  that  dedicated  to  domestic  archi- 
toeture.  tecture.  The  (ashioos  of  dress 
and  of  amusements  are  generally  capri- 
cious and  irreducible  to  rule ;  but  every 
chaise  in  the  dwellings  of  mankind,  from 
tne  rudest  wooden  cabin  to  the  stately 
mansion,  has  been  dictated  by  some  prin- 
ciple of  convenience,  neatness,  comfort, 
or  magnificence.  Yet  this  most  interest- 
ing field  of  research  has  been  less  beaten 
b}^  our  antiquaries  than  others  compar- 
atively barren.  I  do  not  pretend  to  a 
complete  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
written  by  these  learned  in<}uirers ;  but  I 
ran  only  name  one  book  m  which  the 
civil  architecture  of  our  ancestors  had 
been  sketched,  loosely  indeed,  but  with 
a  superior  hand ;  and  another  in  which  it 
is  partially  noticed.  I  mean  by  the  first, 
a  chapter  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Whit- 
aker's  History  of  Whalley ;  and  by  the 
second,  Mr.  king*s  Essays  on  ancient 
Castles  in  the  Archffiologia.*  Of  these 
I  shall  make  free  use  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

The  most  ancient  buildings  which  we 
can  trace  in  this  island,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Romans,  were  circular  tow- 
ers of  no  great  size,  whereof  many  re- 
main in  Scotland;  erected  either  on  a 
natural  eminence,  or  on  an  artificial 
mound  of  earth.  Such  are  Conisborough 
Castle  in  Yorkshire,  and  Castleton  in 
Derbyshire,  built  perhaps  before  the  con- 
(^uest.f  To  the  lower  chambers  of  those 
[loomy  keeps  there  was  no  admission  of 
jht  or  air,  except  through  long  narrow 
loopholes  and  an  aperture  in  the  roof. 
Regular  windows  were  made  in  the  upper 

the  city  in  a  less  favourable  poiot  of  view,  charging 
the  citizens  with  g:luttony  and  libertinism,  the  no- 
bility with  oppression,  the  judges  with  corruption, 
iic.  Vienna  probably  had  the  vices  of  a  flourishing 
city ;  but  the  love  of  amplification  in  so  rhetorical 
A  writer  as  £neas  Sjivius  weakens  the  value  of 
tna  testimony,  on  whichever  side  it  is  given. 
■  *  Vols.  iv.  and  vi. 

t  Mr.  Lysons  refers  Castleton  to  the  age  of  Will- 
iam  the  Conqueror,  but  without  giving  any  reasons. 
— LysoDs's  Derbyshire,  p.  ccxxxvi.  Mr.  King  had 
satisfied  himself  that  it  was  built  during  the  Hep- 
tarchy, and  even  before  the  conversion  of  the  Sax- 
ons to  Christianity ;  but  in  this  he  gave  the  reins, 
ss  usual,  to  his  imagination,  wthicb  ss  much  ex- 
ceeded h*.s  learning  as  the  latter  did  his  judgment. 
Conisborough  should  seem,  by  the  name,  to  have 
been  a  royal  residence,  whicn  it  certainly  never 
was  after  the  conquest.  But  if  the  engravings  of 
the  decorative  parts  in  Archeoloeia,  vol.  vi.,  p.  244, 
tre  not  remarkably  inaccurate,  the  architecture  is 
too  elegant  for  the  Danes,  much  more  for  the  un- 
converted Saxons.  Both  these  castles  are  enclo- 
aed  by  a  court  or  ballium,  with  a  fortified  entrance, 
Uke  those  erected  bjr  the  Normans. 


apaitmttits.  Were  it  not  foi  the  tu^ 
thickness  of  the  walls,  and  some  mailii 
of  attention  both  to  convenience  and  dec 
oration  in  these  structures,  we  might  be 
induced  to  consider  them  as  rather  io 
tended  for  sectirity  during  the  transiei 
inroad  of  an  enemy,  than  for  a  chieflaio  * 
usual  residence.  They  bear  a  close  r^ 
semblance,  except  by  their  circular  form 
and  more  insulated  situation,  to  the  pc^li^ 
or  square  towers  of  three  or  four  sto* 
ries,  which  are  still  found  contiguous  to 
ancient  mansion-houses,  themselves  far 
more  ancient,  in  the  northern  counties,* 
and  seem  to  have  been  designed  for 
places  of  refuge. 

In  course  of  time,  the  barons  who 
owned  these  castles  began  to  covet  t 
more  comfortable  dwelling.  The  keep 
was  either  much  enlarged,  or  altogethei 
relinquished  as  a  place  of  residence,  ex 
cept  in  time  of  siege ;  while  more  conve- 
nient apartments  were  sometimes  erec^ 
ed  in  the  tower  of  entrance,  over  tht 
great  gateway,  which  led  to  the  inaer 
ballium  or  courtyard.  Thus  at  Tan> 
bridge  Castle,  this  part  of  which  is  refer* 
red  by  Mr.'  King  to  the  beginning  of  ths 
thirteenth  century,  there  was  a  room 
twenty-eight  feet  by  sixteen  on  each 
side  of  the  gateway ;  another  above,  ot 
the  same  dimensions,  with  an  intenne* 
diate  room  over  the  entrance ;  and  one 
large  apartment  on  a  second  floor  occu- 
pying the  whole  space,  and  intended  for 
state.  The  windows  in  this  class  of  cas- 
tles were  still  little  better  than  loopholes 
on  the  basement  story,  but  in  the  upper 
rooms  often  large  and  beautifully  oniai> 
mented,  though  always  looking  mwardi 
to  the  court.  Edwwl  I.  introduced  t 
more  splendid  and  convenient  style  of 
castles,  containing  many  habitable  tow- 
ers, with  communicating  apartments. 
Conway  and  Carnarvon  will  be  familiar 
examples.  The  next  innovation  was  the 
castle-palace ;  of  which  Windsor,  if  not 
quite  tne  earliest,  is  the  most  magnificent 
instance.  Alnwick,  Naworth,  Harewood) 
Spofforlh,  Kenilworth,  and  Warwick, 
were  all  built  upon  this  scheme  during 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  subsequent 
enlargements  have  rendered  caution  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  their  original  re- 
mains. "  The  odd  mixture,"  says  Mr. 
King,  "  of  convenience  and  magnificence 
with  cautious  designs  for  protection  and 
defence,  and  with  the  inconveniences  of 
the  former  confined  plan  of  a  close  fof' 
tress,  is  very  striking."  The  provisions 
for  defence  became  now,  however,  Uttk 


•  Whitaker*s  Hist,  of  WhaUev. 
I  bexiand,  p.  ccri. 
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more  than  nn^Alory;  large  arobed  win- 
ck>w8,  like  those  of  cathedrals,  were  in- 
troduced into  halls,  and  this  change  in  ar- 
chitecture manifestly  hears  witness  to 
the  cessation  of  haronial  wars,  and  the 
increasing  love  of  splendour  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III. 

To  these  succeeded  the  castellated 
Imuses  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  such  as 
Herstmonceux  in  Sussex,  Haddon  Hall 
in  Derhyshire,  and  the  older  part  of 
Knowle  in  Kent.*  They  resembled  for- 
tified castles  in  their  strong  gateways, 
their  turrets  and  battlements,  to  erect 
which  a  royal  license  was  necessary,  but 
their  defensive  strength  could  only  have 
availed  against  a  sudden  affray  or  attempt 
at  forcible  dispossession.  They  were  al- 
ways built  round  one  or  two  courtyards, 
the  circumference  of  the  first,  when  there 
were  two,  being  occupied  by  the  offices 
and  servants'  rooms,  that  of  the  second 
by  the  state-apartments.  Regular  quad- 
rangular houses,  not  castellated,  were 
sometimes  built  during  the  same  age,  and 
under  Henry  VII.  became  universal  in 
the  superior  style  of  domestic  architec- 
ture.f  The  quadrangular  form,  as  well 
from  security  and  convenience  as  from 
ioiitation  of  conventual  houses,  which 
were  always  constructed  upon  that  mod- 
el, was  generally  preferred ;  even  where 
the  dwelling-house,  as  indeed  was  usual, 
only  took  up  one  side  of  the  enclosure, 
and  the  remaining  three  contained  the 
ofllces,  stables,  and  farm-buildings,  with 
walls  of  communication.  Several  very  old 
parsonages  appear  to  have  been  buUt  in 
this  manner 4  It  is,  however,  very  diffi- 
cult to  discover  any  fragments  of  nouses 
inhabited  by  the  gentry  before  the  reign, 
at  soonest,  of  Edward  HI.,  or  even  to 
trace  them  by  engravings  in  the  older  to- 
pographical works ;  not  only  from  the  di- 
lapidations of  time,  but  because  very  few 
considerable  mansions  had  been  erected 
by  that  class.  A  great  part  of  England 
affords  no  stone  fit  for  building ;  and  the 
vast,  though  unfortunately  not  mexhaust- 
ible  resources  of  her  oak  forests,  were 
easily  appUed  to  less  durable  and  magnif- 
icent structures.  A  frame  of  massive 
timber,  independent  of  walls,  and  resem- 
bling the  inverted  hull  of  a  large  ship, 
formed  the  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  an  an- 
cient hall ;  the  principal  beams  springing 
from  the  ground  naturally  curved,  and 


*  The  ruins  of  Herstmonceux  are,  I  believe, 
tolerably  authentic  remains  of  Henry  VI.*8  age, 
but  a  modern  antiquary  asserts  that  only  one  of 
the  couru  at  Haddon  Hall  is  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury — Lysons's  Derbyshire. 

t  ArcKcBoloffia,  vol.  vi. 

t  Biomefi^'s  Norfolk,  toL  tii   ^  943. 


forming  a  Gothic  arch  overhead.  The 
intervals  of  these  were  filled  up  with  hor* 
izontal  planks;  but  in  the  eailler  build- 
ings, at  least  in  some  districts,  no  part 
of  the  walls  was  of  stone.*  Stone 
houses  are  however  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  citizens  of  London,  even  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  ;t  and,  though  not 
often  perhaps  regularly  hewn  stones,  yet 
those  scattered  I  over  the  soil,  or  dug 
from  flint  quarries,  bound  together  with 
a  very  strong  and  durable  cement,  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  manorisd 
houses,  especially  in  the  western  coun- 
ties, and  other  parts  where  that  material 
is  easily  procured-t  Gradually,  even  in 
timber  buildings,  the  intervals  of  the 
main  beams,  which  now  became  perpen- 
dicular, not  throwing  off  their  curved 
springers  till  they  reached  a  considerable 
height,  were  occupied  by  stone  walls,  or, 
where  stone  was  expensive,  by  mortar 
or  plaster,  intersected  b^  horizontal  or 
diagonal  beams,  grooved  into  the  princi- 
pal piers.^  This  mode  of  building  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  and  is  still  famil- 
iar to  our  eyes  in  the  older  streets  of  the 
metropolis  and  other  towns,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  |  Early  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  art  of  building  with 
brick,  which  had  been  lost  since  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  was  introduced,  probably 
from  Flanders.  Though  several  edifices 
of  that  age  are  constructed  with  this  ma- 
terial, it  did  not  come  into  general  use 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.T[  Many  con 
siderable  houses  as  well  as  public  build- 
ings were  erected  with  bricks  during  his 
reign  and  that  of  Edward  IV.,  chiefly  in 
the  eastern  counties,  where  the  deficien- 
cy of  stone  was  most  experienced.  Few, 
if  any,  brick  mansion-houses  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  exist,  except  in  a  dila^H- 
dated  state;  but  Queen's  College  and 
Clare  Hall  at  Cambridge,  and  part  of 
Eton  College,  are  subsisting  witnesses  to 
the  durability  of  the  material  as  it  was 
then  employed. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  MsaBDewof 
that  the  English  gentry  were  oniinary  man. 
lodged  in  stately  or  even  in  •"»-»«>«>•«• 

«  Whitaker's  Hist,  of  Whalley. 

t  Lyttleton,  t.  iv.,  p.  130. 

X  Harrison  says  that  few  of  the  houses  of  the 
commonalty,  except  here  and  there  in  the  west 
country  towns,  were  made  of  stone,  p.  314.  This 
was  about  1570.  ^  Hist,  of  Whalley. 

n  The  ancient  roanours  and  houses  of  our  gen- 
tlemen, says  Harrison,  are  yet,  and  for  th(«  most 
part,  of  strong  timber,  in  framing  whereof  our  car 
penters  have  been  and  are  worthily  preferred  be 
fore  those  of  like  science  among  all  other  nations. 
Howbeit  such  as  are  lately  buUded  are  either  of 
brick  or  hard  stone,  or  both,  p.  316. 

%  Archeologia,  v<A.  i.,  p.  143 ;  vd.  if,,  p.  9L 
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well-sized  houses.  Generally  speaking, 
their  dwellings  were  almost  as  inferi- 
or to  those  of  their  descendants  in 
capacity  as  they  were  in  convenience. 
The  usual  arrangement  consisted  of  an 
entrance-passage  running  through  the 
house,  with  a  hall  on  one  side,  a  parlour 
beyond,  and  one  or  two  chambers  above, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  a  kitchen,  pan- 
try, and  other  offices.*  Such  was  the 
ordinary  manor-house  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  as  appears  not 
only  from  the  documents  and  engravings, 
but,  as  to  the  latter  period,  from  the  build- 
ings themselves,  sometimes,  though  not 
very  freouently,  occupied  by  families 
of  consideration,  more  often  converted 
into  farmhouses  or  distinct  tenements. 
Larger  structures  were  erected  by  men 
of  great  estates  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. ;  but  very 
few  can  be  traced  higher ;  and  such  has 
been  the  effect  of  time,  still  more  through 
the  advance  or  decline  of  families,  and 
the  progress  of  architectural  improve- 
ment, than  the  natural  decay  of  these 
buildings,  that  I  should  conceive  it  diffi- 
cult to  name  a  house  in  England,  still  in- 
habited by  a  gentleman,  and  not  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  castles,  the  principal 
apartments  of  which  are  older  than  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  instances  at 
least  must  be  extremely  few.f 

France  by  no  means  appears  to  have 
made  a  greater  progress  than  our  own 
country  in  domestic  architecture.  Except 
fortified  castles,  I  do  not  find  in  the  work 
of  a  very  miscellaneous,  but  apparently 


♦  Hi8t  of  Whalley.  In  Strait's  View  of  Man- 
ners we  have  an  inventory  of  furniture  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Richard  Ferinor,  ancestor  of  the  Earl 
of  Pomfret,  at  Easton,  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
another  in  that  of  Sir  Adrian  Foskewe.  Both 
these  houses  appear  to  have  been  of  the  dimen- 
sions and  arrangement  mentioned.  And  even  in 
houses  of  a  mure  ample  extent,  the  bisection  of 
the  ground-plot  by  an  entrance-passage  was.  I  be- 
lieve,  universal,  and  is  a  proof  of  antiquity.  Had- 
don  Hnll  and  Penshurst  still  display  this  ancient 
arrangement,  which  has  been  altereid  in  some  old 
houses.  About  the  reign  of  James  I.,  or  perhaps  a 
little  sooner,  architects  began  to  perceive  the  ad- 
ditional grandeur  of  entering  the  great  hall  at 
once. 

i  Single  rooms,  windows,  doorways,  &c.,  of  anf 
earlier  date  may  perhaps  not  unfrequently;  be 
found  ;  hut  such  instances  are  always  to  be  verified 
by  their  intrinsic  evidence,  not  by  the  tradition  of 
the  olace.  The  most  remarkable  fragment  of  early 
builaing  which  I  have  anywhere  found  mentioned 
ii  at  a  hou4e  in  Berkshire,  called  Appleton,  where 
there  exists  a  sort  of  prodigy,  an  entrance-passage 
with  circular  arches  in  the  Saxon  style,  which 
must  probably  be  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
No  other  private  house  in  England,  as  I  conceive, 
can  boast  of  such  a  monument  of  antiquity. — Lj- 
ions'a  Berkshire,  p.  212  234. 


diligent  writer^*  aay  cenrnderaUe  dwell- 
ings mentioned  before  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.,  and  very  few  of  so  early  a 
date.f  Jacques  Cosur,  a  famous  roeN 
chant,  unjustly  persecuted  by  that  prince, 
had  a  handsome  house  at  Paris,  a8  well 
as  another  at  Beaumont-sur-Oise.J  It  ii 
obvious  that  the  long  calamities  which 
France  endinred  before  the  expulsion  of 
the  English  must  have  retarded  tliii 
eminent  branch  of  national  improve* 
ment. 

Even  in  Italy,  ivhere,  from  the  size  of 
her  cities  and  social  refinements  of  her 
inhabitants,  greater  elegance  and  splen- 
dour in  building  were  justly  to  be  expect- 
ed, the  domestic  architecture  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  did  not  attain  any  perfection. 
In  several  towns  the  houses  were  cover- 
ed with  thatch,  and  suffered  consequent- 
ly from  destructive  fires.  Costanzo,  a 
Neapolitan  historian  near  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  remarks  the  cbanga 
of  manners  that  had  occurred  since  the 
reign  of  Joanna  II.,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before.  The  great  familiei 
under  the  queen  expended  $U1  their  wealth 
on  their  retainers,  and  placed  their  chief 
pride  in  bringing  them  into  the  fieli 
They  were  ill  lodged,  not  sumptuously 
clothed,  nor  luxunous  in  their  tables. 
The  house  of  Caracciola,  high  steward 
of  that  princess,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful subjects  that  ever  existed,  haying 
fallen  into  the  bands  of  persons  uicom- 
parably  below  his  station,  had  been  en- 
larged by  them,  as  insufHcient  for  their 
accommodation.^  If  such  were  the  case 
in  the  city  of  Naples  so  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  may 


*  Melanges  tir^s  d*une  grande  bibliotheque,psr 
M.  de  Paulmy,  t.  iii.,  et  xxzi.  It  is  to  beregreued 
that  Le  Grand  d'Aussy  never  completed  that  part 
of  his  Vie  priv6e  des  Fran^ais  which  wss  to  Uu 
comprehended  the  history  of  civil  architactois. 
Villaret  has  slightly  noticed  its  state  about  1380. 
t.  ii.,  p.  141. 

t  Chenonceanx  in  Tooraine  was  bailt  by  t 
nephew  of  Chancellor  Duprat ;  Gaillon  in  the  de- 
partment of  Eure  by  Caroinal  Ambois« ;  both  rt 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Theie 
are  now  considered,  in  their  ruins,  as  among  thi 
most  ancient  houses  in  France.  A  work  by  Do* 
cercean  (Lea  plus  excellens  B4timens  de  Fibdc^ 
1607)  gives  accurate  engravings  of  thirty  haatm  ; 
but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  seem  til  to 
have  been  built  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Even  B 
that  a^e,  defence  was  naturally  an  otject  is  con- 
slructmg  a  French  mansion-house ;  and  where  <*•• 
fence  is  to  be  regarded,  splendour  snd  cooveni«n« 
must  give  way.  The  name  of  ehtteoM  was  no* 
retainM  without  meaning. 

t  Melanges  tir^s,  &c.,  t.  iii.  For  the  prospent) 
and  downfall  of  Jacques  Coeur,  see  Villaret,  L  lyL 
p.  11 ;  but  more  especially  Udm.  de  l*Acad.desUi 
script.,  t  XX.,  p.  509l 

6  OiaDBODe,lBtdiN«poli»?.  ili.,p.S80 
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ffuess  how  mean  were  the  babitatieiis  in 
fees  polished  parts  of  Europe. 

The  two  most  essential  improvements 
inreniion  of  '^  architecture  during  ^is  pe- 
chimiMyt  nod,  one  of  which  had  been 
wiifijr  ™**^®^  by  ^^  sagacity  of 
^*"  Greece  and  Rome,  were  chim- 
neys and  glass  windows.  Nothing  ap- 
parently can  be  more  simple  than  the 
former ;  yet  the  wisdom  of  ancient  times 
had  been  content  to  let  the  smoke  escape 
by  an  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  roof; 
and  a  discovery,  of  which  Vitruvius  had 
not  a  ghmpse,  was  made  perhaps  in  this 
country,  by  some  foreotten  semi-barbari- 
an. About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
eentury  the  use  of  chimneys  is  distinctly 
mentioned  in  England  and  in  Italy ;  but 


they  are  found  in  several  of  our  castles 
which  bear  a  much  older  date.*  This 
Country  seems  to  have  lost  very  early 
the  art  of  making  glass,  which  was  pre- 
served in  France,  whence  artificers  were 
brought  into  England  to  furnish  the  win- 
dows in  some  new  churches  during  the 
seventh  century  .f  It  is  said  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  a  few  ecclesiasticid 
bnildings  had  glazed  windows. ^  Suger, 
however,  a  century  before,  had  adorned 
his  great  work,  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
with  windows,  not  only  glazed,  but  paint- 
ed;^ and  I  presume  that  other  churches 
of  the  same  class,  both  in  France  and 
England,  especially  after,  the  lancet- 
shaped  window  had  yielded  to  one  of 


*  Maratori,  Anticb.  Ital,  Diatert  25,  d.  390. 
Beekman,  in  his  History  of  InTentions,  vol  l,  a 
work  of  very  great  research,  cannot  trace  any  ex- 

J licit  mention  of  chimneys  beyond  the  writings  of 
ohn  Viliani,  wherein  however  they  are  not  noticed 
as  a  new  invention.  Piers  Plowman,  a  few  years 
later  than  Villani,  speaks  of  a  **  chambre  with  a 
chimney"  in  which  nch  men  usually  dined.  But 
&i  the  account-book  of  Bolton  Abbey,  under  the 
year  131 1,  there  is  a  charge  pro  facieiido  camino  in 
the  rectory-house  of  Gargrave.— Whitaker's  Hist. 
of  CraTen,  p.  331.  This  ma^,  I  think,  have  been 
ODly  an  iron  stove  or  firepan;  though  Dr.  W., 
without  hesitation,  translates  it  a  chimney.  How- 
ever, Mr.  King,  in  his  observations  on  ancient  cas- 
hes, Archnol.,  vol.  vi.,  and  Mr.  Strutt,  in  his  View 
of  Manners,  vol.  i.,  describes  chimneys  in  castles 
ofB  very  old  construction.  That  at  Conisboroogh 
in  Yorkshire  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  attention,  and 
carries  back  this  important  invention  to  a  remote 
antiquity.  Chimneys  are  still  more  modem  in 
France ;  and  seem,  according  to  Paulmv,  to  have 
Come  into  common  use  since  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Jadis  nos  pires  n'avoient 
qo'un  unioue  chaufioir,  qui  6toit  commun  k  toute 
one  famille,  et  quelquefois  k  plusieurs,  t.  iii.,  p. 
133.  In  another  place,  however,  he  says ;  il  parait 
^e  les  tuyaux  ae  chemin^es  dtaient  6€}k  tr^  en 
usage  en  France,  t.  xxx.,  p.  232. 

t  Du  Cange,v.  Vitres.    Bentham's  History  of 
Ky,  p.  22. 

i  Matt.  Paris.    Vita  Abbatum  St.  Alb.  122. 

i  ^ueildM  Hist,  t  xiL,  p.  101. 


ampler  dimensions,  were  generally  dec 
orated  in  a  similar  mamier.  Yet  glass  it 
said  not  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
domestic  architecture  of  France  before 
the  fourteenth  century  j*  and  its  intro- 
duction into  England  was  probably  by  no 
means  caidier.  Nor  indeed  did  it  come 
into  general  use  during  the  period  of  the 
middle  ages.  Glazed  windows  were  con- 
sidered as  moveable  furniture,  and  prob. 
ably  bore  a  high  price.  When  the  earls 
of  Northumberland,  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  left  Alnwick  Castle,  the 
windows  were  taken  out  of  their  frames 
and  carefully  laid  by.f 

But  if  the  domestic  buildings  of  the 
fifteenth  century  would  not  seem  Furoiture 
very  spacious  or  convenient  at  ofboowjs 
present,  far  less  would  this  luxurious 
generation  be  content  with  their  internal 
accommodations.  A  gentleman^s  house 
containing  three  or  four  beds  was  extra- 
ordinarily well  provided;  few  probably 
had  more  than  two.  The  walls  were 
commonly  bare,  without  wainscot  or  ever 
plaster ;  except  that  some  great  house? 
were  furnished  with  hangings,  ana  thai 
perhaps  hardly  so  soon  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add« 
that  neither  libraries  of  books  nor  pictures 
could  have  found  a  place  among  furni- 
ture. Silver  plate  was  very  rare,  and 
hardly  used  for  the  table.  A  few  inven- 
tories of  furniture  that  still  remain  ex- 
hibit a  miserable  deficiency .{  And  this 
was  incomparably  greater  in  private  gen- 
tlemen's houses  than  among  citizens,  and 
especially  foreign  merchants.  We  have 
an  inventory  of  the  goods  belonging  to 
Contarini,  a  rich  Venetian  trader,  at  his 
house  in  St.  Botolph's  Lane,  A.  D.  1481. 
There  appear  to  have  been  no  less  than 
ten  beds,  and  glass  windows  are  especi- 
ally noticed  as  moveable  furniture.  No 
mention  however  is  made  of  chairs  or 
looking-glasses.^     If  we  compare  this 


•  Fauhny,  t  iii.,  p.  132.  Villaret,  t  xi.,  p.  141 
Macpherson,  p.  679. 

t  Northumberiand  Household  Book,  preface, 
p.  16.  Bishop  Percy  says,  on  the  authority  of  Bar 
rison,  that  glass  was  not  commonly  used  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI 11. 

t  See  some  curious  valuations  of  furniture  and 
stock  in  trade  at  Colchester  in  1296  and  1301. 
Eden's  Introduct.  to  State  of  the  Poor,  p.  20  snd 
25,  from  the  rolls  of  parliament.  A  carpenter's 
stock  was  valued  at  a  shilling,  and  consisted  of  five 
tools.  Other  tradesmen  were  almost  as  poor ;  but 
a  tanner's  stock,  if  there  is  no  mistake,  was  worth 
92. 7s.  lOd.,  more  than  ten  times  any  other.  Tanners 
were  principal  tradesmen,  the  chief  par^  of  dress 
being  made  of  leather.  A  few  silver  :ups  and 
spoons  are  the  only  articles  of  plate ;  snd  as  the 
former  are  valued  but  at  one  or  two  shillings,  they 
bad,  I  suppose,  but  a  little  silver  on  the  rim. 

^  NichoU's  Illustrations,  p.  119.    In  this  work 
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account,  however  trifling  in  onr  estima- 
tion, with  a  similar  inventory  of  furniture 
in  Skipton  Castle,  the  great  honour  of  the 
earls  of  Cumberland,  and  among  the  most 
splendid  mansions  of  the  north,  not  at 
the  same  period,  for  I  have  not  found  any 
inventory  of  a  nobleman's  furniture  so 
ancient,  but  in  1572,  after  almost  a  cen- 
tury of  continual  improvement,  we  shall 
be  astonished  at  the  inferior  provision  of 
the  baronial  residence.  There  were  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  beds  in  this 
great  castle ;  nor  had  any  of  the  cham- 
bers either  chairs,  glasses,  or  carpets.* 
It  is  in  this  sense,  probably,  that  we  must 
understand  iEneas  Sylvius,  if  he  meant 
any  thing  more  than  to  express  a  travel- 
ler's discontent,  when  he  declares  that 
the  kings  of  Scotland  would  reioice  to  be 
as  well  lodged  as  the  second  class  of  cit- 
izens at  Nuremberg.!  Few  burghers  of 
that  town  had  mansions,  I  presume,  e(}ual 
to  the  palaces  of  Dumferlin  or  Stirhng, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  bet- 
ter furnished. 
In  the  construction  of  farmhouses  and 


BDiODg  several  interesting  facts  of  the  same  class, 
we  have  another  inTentory  of  the  goods  of  "  John 
Port,  late  the  king's  servant,"  who  died  about 
1524 ;  he  seems  to  nave  been  a  man  of  some  con- 
ttderation,  and  probably  a  merchant.  The  house 
eonsisted  of  a  hall,  parlour,  butterv,  and  kitchen, 
with  two  chambers,  and  one  smaller,  on  the  floor 
above ;  a  napery,  or  linen  room,  and  three  garrets, 
besides  a  shop,  which  was  probably  detached. 
There  were  five  bedsteads  in  the  house,  and  on  the 
whole  a  great  deal  of  furniture  for  those  times ; 
much  more  than  I  have  seen  in  any  other  inven- 
tory. His  plate  is  valued  at  94/. ;  his  jewels  at 
23/.;  his  funeral  expenses  come  to  73/.  6s.  6d., 
p.  119. 

•  Whitak'er^s  Hist  of  Craven,  p.  269.  A  better 
potion  of  the  accommodations  usual  in  the  rank 
immediately  below  may  be  collected  from  two 
inventories  published  by  Strutt,  one  of  Mr.  Fer- 
mor*s  house  at  Easton,  the  other  Sir  Adrian 
Foekewe*s.— I  have  mentioned  the  size  of  these 
gentlemen's  houses  already.  In  the  former,  the 
parlour  had  wainscot,  a  table,  and  a  few  chaire ; 
the  chambers  above  had  two  best  beds,  and  there 
was  one  servant's  bed ;  but  the  inferior  servants 
had  only  mattresses  on  the  floor.  The  best  cham- 
k>ere  had  window-shuttera  and  curtains.  Mr.  Fer- 
mor,  being  a  noerchant,  was  probably  better  sup- 
plied than  the  neighbouring  gentry.  His  plate, 
tiowever.  consisted  only  of  sixteen  spoons,  and  a 
few  goblets  and  ale-pots.  Sir  Adrian  Foskewe's 
opulence  appears  to  have  been  greater ;  he  had  a 
•ervice  of  silver  plate,  and  his  parlour  was  fur- 
nished wiih  hangings.  This  was  m  1539 ;  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that  a  knight  of  the  shire  a  hundred 
yeara  before  would  have  rivalled  even  this  scanty 
provision  of  moveables.— Strutt's  View  of  Man- 
ners, vol.  iii.,  p.  63.  These  details,  trifling  as  they 
may  appear,  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
give  an  idea  with  some  precision  of  a  state  of  na- 
tional wealth  so  toully  diflferent  from  the  present 

f  Cuperent  tarn  egregie  Scotorum  reges  quJkm 
mediocres  NurembergiB  cives  habitare.— jEn.  Sylr. 
«pa  I  Schmidt,  Hist  des  AUem..  t.  v..  p.  510. 


cottages,  especially  the  latter,  p,^ 
there  have  •probably  been  fewer  bosMsaii 
changes ;  and  those  it  would  be  ••"*•* 
more  difficult  to  follow.  No  building  of 
this  class  can  be  supposed  to  exist  of  the 
antiquity  to  which  the  present  work  n 
confined ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  we 
have  any  document  as  to  the  inferior 
architecture  of  England,  so  valuable  u 
one  which  M.  de  Panlmy  has  qnoted  for 
that  of  France,  though  perhaps  mon 
strictly  appUcabJe  to  Italy,  an  illuminatel 
manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy, 
being  a  translation  of  Crescentio^s  won 
on  agriculture,  illustrating  the  custons, 
and,  amon^  other  things,  the  habitatioai 
of  the  agncultural  class.  According  tt 
Paulmy,  there  is  no  other  difference  be^ 
tween  an  ancient  and  a  modern  fam* 
house,  than  arises  from  the  introductioi 
of  tiled  roofs.*  In  the  original  worit  *f 
Crescentio,  a  native  of  Bolonia,  who  com- 
posed  this  treatise  on  rural  aflaiis  abovt 
the  year  1300,  an  Italian  fannhoiifl6» 
when  built  at  least  according  to  his  phi} 
appears  to  have  been  commodious  botk 
in  size  and  arrangement.f  Cottages  ii 
England  seem  to  have  generally  consist* 
ed  of  a  single  room,  without  dinsion  of 
stories.  Chimneys  were  unknown  ii 
such  dwellings  till  the  early  part  of  Klifr 
abeth's  reign,  when  a  very  rapid  and  sea* 
sible  improvement  took  place  in  the  con* 
forts  of  our  yeomanry  and  cottagere.t 

It  must  be  rememtlered,  that  1  have  iv 
troduced  this  disadvantageous  EcekiiM- 
representation  of  civil  architec-  tiesiutii- 
ture  as  a  proof  of  general  pov-  ***^ 
erty  and  backwardmess  in  the  refine- 
ments of  life.  Considered  in  its  hi^hef 
departments,  that  art  is  the  principal 
boast  of  the  middle  ages.  The  commoB 
buildings,  especially  those  of  a  public 
kind,  were  constructed  with  skill  and  at- 
tention to  durability.  The  castellated 
style  disi^ays  these  qualities  in  greater 
perfection ;  the  means  are  well  adapted 
to  their  objects,  and  its  imposing  gran- 
deur, though  chiefly  resulting  no  douU 
from  massiveness  and  historical  assodir 
tion,  sometimes  indicates  a  degree  of 

*  JSn.  Sylv.  apud  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allsn.,1 
iii.,  p.  127. 

t  Crescentius  in  Commodmn  Rmvlhink  (Ia 
vanis,  absque  anno.)  This  old  edition  fOrtaM 
many  coarse  wooden  cuts,  possibly  taken  from  (fee 
illuminations  which  Paolmj  fooDd  m  his  mils' 
script. 

t  Harrison^s  account  of  En^lafld,  prefixed  H 
Hollingshed's  Chronicles.  Chimneys  w«fs  Jil 
used  in  the  farmhouses  of  Cheshire  tiH  wiwl 
forty  yesrs  of  the  publication  of  King^s  Vale^oya 
(1656);  the  fire  was  in  the  midst  of  the  koMi 
against  a  hob  of  clay,  and  the  oxen  ilfed  tftidtr  At 
same  rooC^Whitaker's  Cravea,  p  t9i 
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iichilectural  genius  in  the  conception. 
But  the  most  remarkable  works  of  this 
art  are  the  religious  edifices  erected  in 
the  twelfth  and  three  following  centuries. 
These  structures,  uniting  sublimity  in 
general  composition  with  the  beauties  of 
Yariety  and  form,  intricacy  of  parts,  skil- 
ful or  at  least  fortunate  effects  of  shadow 
and  li^ht,  and  in  some  instances  with  ex- 
traordmar>'  mechanical  science,  are  nat- 
urally apt  to  lead  those  antiquaries  who 
%re  most  conversant  with  them  into  too 
partial  estimates  of  the  times  wherein 
they  were ,  founded.  They  certainly  are 
accustomed  to  behold  the  fairest  mae  of 
the  picture.  It  was  the  favourite  and 
most  honourable  employment  of  eccle- 
siastical wealth,  to  erect,  to  enlarge,  to 
vepairy  to  decorate  cathedral  and  con- 
ventual churches.  An  immense  capital 
must  have  been  expended  upon  these 
buildings  in  England  between  the  con- 
quest and  the  reformation.  And  it  is 
pleasing  to  observe  how  the  seeds  of 
genius,  hidden  as  it  were  under  the  frost 
of  that  dreary  winter,  began  to  bud  to 
the  first  sunshine  of  encouragement.  In 
the  darkest  period  of  the  middle  ages, 
especially  after  the  Scandinavian  incur- 
sions into  France  and  England,  ecclesi- 
astical architecture,  though  always  far 
more  advanced  than  any  other  art,  be- 
spoke the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  the 
Umes.  It  began  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  eleventh  century,  when  tranquilli- 
ty, at  least  as  to  former  enemies,  was  re- 
stored, and  some  degree  of  learning  re- 
appeared, to  assume  a  more  noble  ap- 
pearance. The  Anglo-Norman  cathe- 
drals were  perhaps  as  much  distinguished 
above  other  works  of  man  in  their  own 
age,  as  the  more  splendid  edifices  of  a 
later  period.  The  science  manifested  in 
them  is  not  however  very  great;  and 
their  style,  though  by  no  means  destitute 
of  lesser  beauties,  is  upon  the  whole  an 
awkward  imitation  of  Roman  architec- 
ture, or  perhaps  more  immediately  of  the 
Saracemc  buildings  in  Spain,  and  those 
of  the  lower  Greek  empire.*    But  about 

*  The  Saracenic  architecture  was  once  con- 
eeived  to  have  been  the  parent  of  the  Gothic.  But 
the  {XHOted  arch  doet  not  occar,  I  believe,  in  any 
Moorish  boildinffs ;  while  the  great  mosque  of  Cor- 
dova, built  in  the  eighth  century,  resembles,  ex- 
•epi  by  its  superior  Mauty  and  magnificence,  one 
of  oar  oldest  cathedrals ;  the  nare  m  Glocester  for 
vmnpie,  or  Durham.  Even  the  vaulting  is  simi- 
Ur,  and  seems  to  indicate  some  imitation,  though 
perhaps  of  a  conunon  model  Compare  Archseo- 
logia,  vol  xvii.,  plate  1  and  2,  with  Murphy's  Ara- 
bian Antiquities,  plate  5.  The  pillars  mdeed  at 
Cordova  are  of  the  CorinUtian  order,  perfectly  ex- 
•colad,  if  wa  may  trust  the  engravmg,  ana  the 
work  I  presume,  of  Christian  architects ;  while 


the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  thi* 
manner  began  to  ^ve  place  to  what  is 
improperly  denommated  the  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture ;•  of  which  the  pointed  arch* 
formed  by  the  segments  of  two  inter- 
secting semicircles,  struck  from  point? 
equidistant  from  the  centre  of  a  common 
diameter,  has  been  deemed  the  essentia] 
characteristic.  We  are  not  concerned  at 
present  to  inquire  whether  this  style  ori 
ginated  in  France  or  Germany,  Italy  or 
England,  since  it  was  certainly  almost 
simultaneous  in  all  these  countries  ;t  nor 

those  of  our  Anglo-Norman  cathedrals  are  j^ener- 
ally  an  imitation  of  the  Tuscan  shaft,  the  builders 
not  venturing  to  trust  their  roofs  to  a  more  sle^jler 
support,  though  Corinthian  foliage  is  common  in 
the  capitals,  emecially  those  of  smaller  omamen* 
tal  columns.  In  fact,  the  Roman  architecture  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  have  produced  what 
we  call  the  Saxon  or  Norman  ;  but  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  it  should  have  been  adopted,  with  no  varia- 
tion but  that  of  the  singular  horseshoe  arch,  by  the 
Moors  of  Spain. 

The  Gothic,  or  pointed  arch,  though  very  tlncom- 
roon  in  the  eennine  Saracenic  of  Spain  and  the 
Levant,  may  be  found  in  some  prints  from  eastern 
buildings ;  and  is  particularly  striking  in  the  facade 
of  the  great  mosque  at  Lucknow,  in  Salt's  designs 
for  Loird  Valentia's  Travels.  The  pointCMd  arch 
buildings  in  the  Holy  Land  have  all  been  traced  to 
the  age  of  the  crusades.  Some  arches,  if  they 
deserve  the  name,  that  have  been  referred  to 
this  class,  are  not  pointed  by  their  constroctioii, 
but  rendered  such  by  cutting  off  and  hollowing  the 
projections  of  horizontal  stones. 

•  Gibbon  has  asserted,  what  might  justify  this 
appellation,  that  '*  the  image  of  Theodoric*s  |»]ace 
at  Verona,  still  extant  on  a  coin,  represents  the 
oldest  and  most  authentic  model  of  Gouiic  architec- 
ture,'* vol.  vil,  p.  33.  For  this  he  refers  to  Ma£fot, 
Verona  Illastrata,  p.  31,  where  we  find  an  eng[ra- 
ving,  not  indeed  of  a  com,  but  of  a  seal ;  the  build- 
ing represented  on  which  is  in  a  totayy  dissimilar 
stvle.  The  following  passages  in  CasModorus,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  M.  Uingfien^.  Hist.  Litt^. 
de  ritalie,  t.  i..  p.  55,  would  be  more  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  Quid  dicamns  coliimnamm  junceam  proce- 
ritatem  ?  moles  illas  sublimi^Simas  tabricarum  qu^ 
81  quibusdnm  erectis  hastilibus  cotitineri.  These 
columns  of  reedy  slendemees,  so  well  described  by 
juncea  »roceritas,  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  MoDtreale  in  Sicily,  built  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury.—Knight's  Principles  of  Taste, p.  J62.  They 
are  not  however  sufficient  to  justify  the  denom- 
ination of  Gothic,  which  is  usually  confined  to  the 
pointed  arch  style. 

t  The  famous  abbot  Suger.  minister  of  Louis 
Vf.,  rebuilt  St.  Denis  shout  1140.  The  cathedral 
of  Laon  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  in  1114.^ 
Hist.  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  t.  iz..  p.  220.  I  do 
not  know  in  what  style  the  latter  of  tht*se  churches 
is  built,  but  the  former  is,  or  rather  was,  Gothic. 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris  was  begun  soon  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century,  and  completed  under 
St.  Louis.  Melanges  tirfs  d*une  graude  biblioth^ 
que,  t.  xxxi.,  p.  108.  In  Knslund  the  earliest  spe* 
ciinen  I  have  seen  of  pointed  arches  is  in  a  print  of 
St.  BotoIph*s  priory  at  Colchester,  said  by  Strati 
to  have  been  built  m  1110.— View  of  Manners,  voL 
i.,  pla»e  30.  These  are  apertures  formed  by  exca 
vating  the  space  contained  by  the  intersection  of 
semicircular  or  Saxon  arches ;  which  are  perpel 
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from  what  source  it  was  derived ;  a  ques- 
tion of  no  small  difficulty.  1  would  only 
venture  to  remark,  that  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  origin  of  the  pointed  arch, 
for  which  there  is  more  than  one  mode 
of  accounting,  we  must  perceive  a  very 
oriental  character  in  the  vast  profusion 
of  ornament,  especially  on  the  exterior 
surface,  which  is  as  distinguishing  a  mark 
of  Gothic  buildings  as  their  arches,  and 
contributes  in  an  eminent  degree  both  to 
their  beauties  and  to  their  defects.  This 
indeed  is  rather  applicable  to  the  later 
than  the  earlier  stage  of  architecture, 
and  rather  to  continental  than  English 
churches..  Amiens  is  in  a  far  more  florid 
style  than  SaUsbury,  though  a  contem- 
porary structure.  The  Gothic  species  of 
architecture  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
reached  its  perfection,  considered  as  an 
object  of  taste,  by  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  or  at  least  to  have  lost 
something  of  its  excellence  by  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  next  age ;  an  effect 
of  Its  early  and  rapid  cultivation,  since 
arts  appear  to  have,  like  individuals,  their 
natural  progress  and  decay.  Yet  this 
seems,  if  true  at  all,  only  applicable  to 
England;  since  the  cathedrals  of  Co- 
logne and  Milan,  perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished monuments  or  this  architecture, 
are  both  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
mechanical  execution,  at  least,  continued 
to  improve,  and  is  so  far  beyond  the  ap- 
parent intellectual  powers  of  those  times, 
that  some  have  ascribed  the  principal  ec- 
clesiastical structures  to  the  fraternity  of 
freemasons,  depositaries  of  a  concealed 
and  traditipnary  science.  There  is  proba- 
bly some  groynd  for  this  opinion;  and 
the  earlier  archives  of  that  mysterious 
association,  if  they  existed,  might  illus- 
trate the  progress  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  perhaps  reveal  its  origin.  The  re- 
markable change  into  this  new  style,  that 
was  almost  contemporaneous  in  every 
part  of  Europe,*  cannot  be  explained  by 


ntlljr  ditposed,  by  way  of  ornament,  on  the  outer 
as  well  as  inner  surfiace  of  old  churches,  so  as  to 
cut  each  other,  and  conseouently  to  produce  the 
figure  of  a  Gothic  arch ;  ana  if  there  is  no  mistake 
in  the  date,  thev  are  probably  among  the  most  an- 
cient of  that  style  in  Europe.  Those  at  the  church 
of  St.  Cross  near  Winchester  are  of  the  rei^n  of 
Stephen;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  pomted 
style,  especially  in  vaulting,  the  most  important 
object  in  the  construction  of  a  building,  is  not  con- 
sidered as  older  than  Henry  II.  The  nave  of  Can- 
terbury cathedral,  of  the  erection  of  which  by  a 
French  architect  about  1176  we  have  a  full  ac- 
count in  Oervase  (Twysden,  Decern  Scripiores, 
col.  1289),  and  the  Temple  church,  dedicated  in 
1183,  are  the  most  ancient  English  buildmgs  alto- 
gether in  the  Gothic  manner. 
«  The  carknis  subject  of  freemasonry  has  no- 


[Oh4p.  a. 

any  local  circumstances,  or  the  csfvi* 
cious  taste  of  a  single  nation. 

It  would  be  a  {^easing  tisk  to  trace 
with  satisfactory  exactness  the  AKrkakne 
slow,  and  almost  perhaps  insen-  in  some  <•> 
sible  progress  of  agriculture  and  JJ^SS. 
internal  improvement  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  middle  ages.  But  no 
diligence  could  recover  the  onreeorded 
history  of  a  single  village ;  though  consid- 
erable attention  has  of  late  been  paid  to 
this  interesting  subject  by  those  antiqua- 
ries who,  though  sometimes  affecting  to 
despise  the  lights  of  modem  philosophy, 
are  unconsciously  guided  by  their  efful- 
gence. I  have  already  adverted  to  the 
wretched  condition  of  agriculture  durinf 
the  prevalence  of  feudal  tenures,  as  weU 
as  before  their  general  establishment^ 
Yet,  even  in  the  least  civilized  ages,  there 
were  not  wanting  partial  encouragemeBta 


fortunately  been  treated  only  by  panegyrists  or  ca- 
lumniators, both  equally  mendacious.  1  do  not 
wish  to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of  the  craft ;  hot  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  more  of  their  history 
during  the  period  when  they  were  literally  archi 
tects.  They  are  charg;ed  bv  an  act  of  parliament, 
3  H.  VI.,  c.  1,  with  fixmg  the  price  of  their  laboor 
in  their  annual  chapters,  contMry  to  the  statute  of 
labourers,  and  such  chapters  are  coosequeoUy  pro- 
hibited. This  is  their  nnt  persecution ;  they  bavQ 
since  undergone  others,  ana  are  perhaps  leaeired 
for  still  more.  It  is  remarkable  that  masons  were 
never  legally  incorporated,  like  other  traders ;  ^bm 
bond  of  union  bemg  stronger  than  any  chaiter. 
The  article  Masonry,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Biita»- 
nica,  is  worth  reading. 

*  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  transcribrng  a 
lively  and  eloquent  passage  from  Dr.  Wbitakcr. 
**  Could  a  curious  observer  of  the  present  day  cany 
himself  nine  or  ten  centuries  back,  and,  rangug  tfaia 
summit  of  Pendle.  survey  the  forked  vmle  of  Gal- 
der  on  one  side,  and  the  bolder  margins  of  Ribble  and 
Hadder  on  the  other,  instead  of  populous  towns 
and  villages,  the, castle,  the  old  tower-built  boose, 
the  elegant  modem  mansion,  the  artificial  plantar 
tion,  the  enclosed  park  and  pleasure-ground:  m» 
stead  of  uninterrupted  enclosures,  which  have  driv- 
en sterility  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  fells,  how 
great  must  then  have  been  the  contrast,  when, 
ranging  either  at  a  distance  or  immediately  b^ 
neath,  his  eye  must  have  caught  vast  tracts  of  Ibr 
est-ground,  stagnating  with  bog  or  darkened  by  iia> 
tive  woods,  where  the  wild  oz,  the  roe,  the  stag, 
and  the  wolf,  had  scarcely  learned  the  supremacy 
of  man,  when,  directing  his  view  to  the  imefinedft- 
ate  spaces,  to  the  windings  of  the  valleys,  or  tli0 
expanse  of  plains  beneath,  he  could  only  have  die* 
ting;ui6hed  a  few  insulated  patches  of  ciiHure,  e^ch 
encircling  a  village  of  wretched  cabins, 
which  would  still  be  remarked  one  rode  i 
of  wood,  scarcely  equal  in  comfort  to  a  i 
cottage,  yet  then  rising  proedly  eminent  above  tlw 
rest,  where  the  Saxon  lord,  sorroooded  by  faaa 
faithful  cotarii,  enjoyed  a  rude  and  eolitafyade^ 
pendence,  owning  no  superior  but  htrsovemn.'*— > 
Hist  of  WhaUey,  p.  133.  About  a  foertenik  ftat 
of  this  parish  of  WhaUey  was  caltivatad  at  ~^~ 
time  of  Domesday.  This  proportioii, 
would  by  no  means  hold  in  the 
Trent. 
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to  cultivation,  and  the  ameliorating  prin- 
ciple of  human  industry  struggled  against 
destructive  revolutions  and  Imrbarous  dis- 
order. The  devastation  of  war  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eleventh  century  rendered 
land  tlie  least  costly  of  all  gifts,  though 
it  must  ever  be  the  most  truly  valuable 
and  permanent.  Many  of  the  grants  to 
monasteries,  which  strike  us  as  enor- 
mous, were  of  districts  absolutely  wast- 
ed, which  would  probably  have  been  re- 
claimed by  no  other  means.  We  owe 
the  agricultural  restoration  of  great  part 
of  Europe  to  the  monks.  They  ohose, 
for  the  sake  of  retirement,  secluded  re- 

S'ons,  which  thev  cultivated  with  the 
bour  of  their  hands.*  Several  char- 
ters are  extant,  granted  to  convents, 
and  sometimes  to  laymen,  of  lands  which 
they  had  recovered  from  a  desert  condi- 
tion, after  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens.f 
Some  districts  were  allotted  to  a  body  of 
Spanish  colonists,  who  emigrated,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Debonair,  in  search  of 
a  Christian  sovereign.^  Nor  is  this  the 
only  instance  of  agricultural  colonies. 
Charlemagne  transplanted  part  of  his 
conquered  Saxons  into  Flanders,  a  coun- 
try at  that  time  almost  unpeopled ;  and, 
at  a  much  later  period,  there  was  a  re- 
markable reflux  from  the  same  couutry, 
or  rather  from  Holland,  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  Sea.  In  the  twelfth  century, 
great  numbers  of  Dutch  colonists  settled 
along  the  whole  line  between  the  Ems 
and  the  Vistula,  They  obtained  fiprants 
of  uncultivated  land  on  condition  of  fixed 
rents,  and  were  governed  by  their  own 
laws  under  magistrates  of  their  own  elec- 
tion.^ 


*  "Of  the  Anglo-Sazon  husbandry  we  may  re- 
mark," says  Mr.  Turner,  •*  that  Domesday  Surrey 
grres  as  some  indication  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
church  lands  was  much  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  order  of  society.  They  have  much  less  wood 
«poo  them,  and  less  common  of  pasture ;  and  what 
they  had  appears  often  in  smaller  and  more  irregu- 
lar pieces ;  while  their  meadow  was  more  abun- 
dant; and  in  nuire  numerous  distributions.**— Hist 
of  Anglo-Saxons,  vol  ii.,  p.  167. 

t  Thus,  in  Marca  Hispanica,  Appendix,  p.  770, 
we  have  a  srant  from  Lothaire  I.  in  834,  to  a  per- 
son and  his  brother,  of  lands  which  their  fother,  ab 
eremo  in  Septimanii  trahens,  had  possessed  by  a 
charter  of  Charlemagne.  See  too  p.  773,  and 
other  places.  Da  Cange,  ▼.  Eremus,  gives  also  a 
few  instances. 

t  Da  Cange,  ▼.  Apristo.  Balute,  Capitularia,  t 
t,  p.  540.  They  were  permitted  to  decide  petty 
sons  among  tbemseWes,  t»ut  for  more  impotrtant 
matters  were  to  repair  to  the  connty-coort  A  lib- 
eral policv  runs  throu|[h  the  whole  charter.  See 
more  on  the  same  subiect.  id.,  p.  560. 

9  I  owe  this  fact  to  M.  Heer«>n.  Rssai  sor  llnflu- 
encedes  Croisades,  p.  226.  An  inundation  in  their 
own  country  is  supposed  to  have  immediately  pro- 
doTiAd  this  emigraUoo;  b«t  it  was  probably  sue- 


There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  proof 
of  the  low  condition  of  English  agricul 
ture  in  the  eleventh  century,  than  is  ex- 
hibited by  Domesday  book.  Though  al- 
most  all  England  had  been  partially  cul 
tivated,  and  we  find  nearly  the  same  ma- 
nors, except  in  the  north,  which  exist  at 
present,  yet  the  value  and  extent  of  cul- 
tivated ground  are  inconceivably  smalL 
With  every  allowance  for  the  inaccura- 
cies and  partialities  of  those  by  whom 
that  famous  survey  was  completed,*  we 
are  lost  in  amazement  at  the  constant 
recurrence  of  two  or  three  caruca!«i8 
in  demesne,  with  folklands  occupied  by 
ten  or  a  dozen  villeins,  valued  altogether 
at  forty  shillings,  as  the  return  of  a  manor, 
which  now  would  yield  a  competent  in- 
come to  a  gentleman.  If  Domesday  book 
can  be  considered  as  even  approaching  to 
accuracy  in  respect  of  these  estimates,  ag 
riculture  must  certainly  have  made  a  very 
material  progress  in  the  four  succeedinc 
centuries.  This,  however,  is  rendered 
probable  by  other  documents.  Ingulfus, 
abbot  of  Croyland  under  the  Con<jueror, 
supplies  an  early  add  interesting  evidence 
of  improvement.  Richard  de  Rules,  lord 
of  Deeping,  he  tells  us,  being  fond  of  ag- 
riculture, obtained  permission  from  the 
abbey  to  enclose  a  large  portion  of  marsh 
for  the  purpose  of  separate  pasture,  ex- 
cluding the  Welland  by  a  strong  dike, 
upon  which  he  erected  a  town,  and  ren- 
dering those  stagnant  fens  a  garden  of 
Eden.f  In  imitation  of  this  spirited  cul- 
tivator, the  inhabitants  of  Spalding  and 
some  neighbouring  villages,  by  a  com- 
mon resolution,  divided  their  marshes 
among  th^m;  when  some  converting 
them  to  tillage,  some  reser¥in^  them  for 
meadow,  others  leaving  them  in  pasture 
fotmd  a  rich  soil  for  every  purpose.    The 

cessive,  and  connected  with  poliucal  as  well  as 
physical  causes  of  greater  permanence.  The  first 
instrument  in  which  they  are  mentioned  is  a  grant 
from  the  Bishop  of  Hamburgh  in  1 106.  This  colo- 
ny has  aflfected  the  local  usages,  as  well  as  the  de- 
nominations of  things  and  places  along  the  north- 
em  coast  of  Oermaii^.  It  must  be  presumed  that 
a  large  proportion  of^the  emigrants  were  diverted 
from  agriculture  to  people  the  commercisl  cities 
which  grew  up  in  the  twelfth  century  upon  that 
coast. 

*  InguUus  tells  us  that  the  commissioners  were 
pious  enough  to  favour  Croyland,  returning  its 
possessions  inaccurately,  both  as  to  measurement 
and  value ;  non  ad  venim  pretium,  nee  ad  verum 
spatium  nostrum  monasterium  librabant  miseri- 
corditer^prscaventes  in  futurum  regis  exactiorii* 
bus,  p.  70.  I  may  just  observe,  by-the-way,  that 
Ingulfus  gives  the  plain  meaning  of  the  word 
Domesday,  which  has  been  disputed.  The  book 
was  so  called,  he  says,  pro  suA  generalitate  omnia 
teneinenu  totius  terne  integr^  continente ;  that  is, 
it  waa  as  general  and  conclusive  as  the  last  iudg* 
ment  will  be.  f  1  Gale,  zv.  Scrip* ,  pw  T*. 
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ftbbej  of  Croyland  and  TwUages  in  that 
neighbourhood  followed  this  example.* 
This  early  instance  of  parochial  enclosure 
is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  history  of 
social  progress.  By  the  statute  of  Mer- 
ton,  in  the  20th  of  Henry  III.,  the  lord  is 
permitted  to  approve,  that  is,  to  enclose, 
the  waste  lands  of  his  manor,  provided 
he  leave  sufficient  common  or  pasture  for 
the  freeholders.  Higden,  a  writer  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  says, 
in  reference  to  the  number  of  hydes  and 
Tills  of  England  at  the  conquest,  that  by 
clearing  of  woods  and  ploughing  up 
wastes,  there  were  many  more  of  each 
in  his  zee  than  formerly.f  And  it  might 
be  easily  presumed,  mdependently  of 
proof,  that  woods  were  cleared,  marshes 
drained,  and  wastes  brought  into  tillage, 
during  the  long  period  that  the  house  of 
Plantagenet  sat  on  the  throne.  From 
manoiial  surveys  indeed,  and  similar  in- 
struments, it  appears  that  in  some  places 
there  was  nearly  as  much  ground  culti- 
vated in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  as  at 
the  present  day.  The  condition  of  dif- 
ferent counties,  howwer,  was  very  far 
from  being  alike,  and  in  general  the  nor- 
thern and  western  parts  of  England  were 
the  most  back  ward. | 

The  eilture  of  arable  land  was  very 
imperfect.  Fleta  remarks,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  or  II.,  that  unless  an  acre 
3ielded  more  than  six  bushels  of  com, 
the  farmer  would  be  a  loser  and  the  land 
yield  no  rent.^  And  Sir  John  CuUuni, 
from  very  minute  accounts,  has  calcula- 
ted that  nine  or  ten  bushels  were  a  full 
average  crop  on  an  acre  of  wheat.  An 
amazing  excess  of  tillage  accompanied, 
and  partly,  I^^uppose,  produced  tnis  im- 
perfect cultivation.  In  Hawsted,  for  ex- 
ample, under  Edward  I.,  there  were  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  hundred  acres  of  arable, 
and  only  forty-five  of  meadow  ground. 
A  similar  disproportion  occurs  almost  in- 
variably in  every  account  we  possess.  | 
This  seems  inconsistent  with  the  low 
price  of  cattle.  But  we  must  recollect 
that  the  common  pasture,  often  the  most 


*  Communi  plebiacito  nritim  inter  se  dtriteront, 
eC  quidam  Buas  portioni^  agricolantet,  quidam  ad 
fiBiram  conaerraDtet,  quidam  ut  print  aa  pastoram 
auorum  animalium  aeparaliter  jacere  pennittentaa, 
teiraropingtiem  et  uberem  repererunt,  p.  M. 

t  1  Gale,  XT.  Script.,  p.  201. 

t  A  |ood  deal  of  infonnation  upon  the  former 
■tate  of  agricultore  will  be  found  in  Cullum*e  His- 
tory of  Hawflted.  Blometield**  Norfolk  is  in  this 
respect  among  the  most  Taloable  of  our  looid  his- 
tones.  Sir  Frederick  Eden,  in  the  first  part  of  his 
excellent  work  on  the  poor,  has  collected  several 
injnestinf  facts.  A  L.  ii.,  c.  8. 

n  Cttllom,  D  100.  220.  Even's  State  of  Poor, 
&c.,p.48.    Whitaker's Ciaven,  p.  45, 336i 


extensive  part  of  a  manor,  ia  not  iodii- 
ded,  at  least  by  any  specific  measure- 
ment, in  these  surveys.  The  rent  of  land 
differed  of  course  materially ;  sixpenee 
an  acre  seems  to  have  been  about  the 
average  for  arable  land  in  the  thirteenth 
century,*  though  meadow  was  at  double 
or  treble  that  sum.  But  the  landlords 
were  naturally  solicitous  to  augment  a 
revenue  that  became  more  and  more  in- 
adequate to  their  luxuries.  They  grew 
attentive  to  agricultural  concerns,  and 
perceived  that  a  high  rate  of  produce, 
against  which  their  less  enlightened  an- 
cestors had  been  used  to  clamour,  would 
bring  much  more  into  their  coffers  than 
it  took  away.  The  exportation  of  com 
had  been  alisolutely  prohibited.  But  the 
statute  of  the  15th  Henry  VI.,  c.  3,  reci- 
ting that  "on  this  account  farmers,  and 
others  who  use  husbandry,  cannot  sdl 
their  com  but  at  a  low  price,  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  realm,'  permits  it  to  be 
sent  an3rwhere  but  to  the  king*s  enemies, 
so  lonff  as  the  quarter  of  wheat  shall  not 
exceed  6i.  8^.  in  value,  or  that  of  barley 
3s.  The  price  of  wool  was  fixed  in  thie 
thirty-second  year  of  the  same  reign  at  a 
minimum,  below  which  no  person  was 
suffered  to  buy  it,  though  he  might  give 
more;t  a  provision  neither  wise  nor  equi- 
table, but  obviously  suggested  by  the 
same  motive.  Whether  the  rents  of  land 
were  augmented  in  any  degree  throng 
these  measures,  I  have  not  perceived ; 
their  great  rise  took  place**  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  or  rather  aAerward.!  The 
usual  price  of  land  under  Edwaifd  IV. 
seems  to  have  been  ten  years  purchase.^ 
It  may  easily  be  presumed  that  an  Eng- 
lish writer  can  furnish  very  lit-  ii^eoodWat 
tie  information  as  to  the  state  in  irmca 
of  agriculture  in  foreign  coun-  •■*  '*^- 
tries.  In  such  works  relating  to  France 
as  have  fallen  within  my  reach,  I  have 
found  nothing  satisfactory,  and  cannot 
pretend  to  determine  whether  the  natu- 
ral tendency  of  mankind  to  ameliorate 
their  condition  had  a  greater  influence  m 
promoting  agriculture,  or  the  vices  inhe- 
rent in  the  actual  order  of  society,  and 

*  I  infer  this  from  a  number  of  paasasas  m 
Blomefield,  Collum,  and  other  writosL  Hearoe 
says  that  an  acre  was  often  called  Solidata  trrni ; 
because  the  vearly  rent  of  one  oniAt  im<  Umd  was 
a  shilling.~Lib.  Nig.  Scacc,  p.  31 

t  Rot  Pari.,  vol.  ▼.,  p.  875. 

t  A  passage  in  Bishop  Latinmr^s  seroMiM,  tm 
often  quoted  to  require  repetitaon,  aboara  that  ImA 
waa  much  nnderlei  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  His  fiither,  he  saya,  kept  half  a  doass 
husbandmen,  and  milked  thirty  cows,  on  a  turn  of 
three  or  four  pounda  a  year.  It  is  not  svn 
that  he  lired  aa  jpleDtifiilly  «s  hia  aoQ  c' 
,    4EyiBar,t.xii.,p.20i. 
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those  imbltc  misfortimes  to  which  that 
iLingdom  was  exposed,  in  retarding  it.* 
The  state  of  Italy  was  far  different ;  the 
rich  Lombard  plains,  still  more  fertili- 
sed by  irrigation,  became  a  garden,  and 
agricultare  seems  to  have  reached  the 
excellence  which  it  still  retains.     The 
eonstant  warfare  indeed  of  neighbouring 
cities  is  not  very  favourable  to  industry ; 
and  upon  this  account  we  might  incline 
to  place  the  greatest  territorial  improve- 
ment of  Lombardy  at  an  era  rather  poste- 
rior to  that  of  her  republican  government ; 
but  from  this  it  primarily  sprung:  and 
without  the  subjugation  of  the  feuw  ar- 
istocracy, and   that   perpetual  demand 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  earth  which  an 
increasing  population  of  citizens  produ- 
ced, the  valley  of  the  Po  would  not  hare 
yielded  more  to  human  labour  than  it  had 
done  for  several  preceding  centuries.f 
Though  Lombardy  was  extremely  popu- 
lous in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, she  exported  large  quantities  of 
corn.  J  The  very  curious  treatise  of  Cres- 
centius  exhibits  the  full  details  of  Italian 
husbandry  about  1300,  and  might  afford 
an  interesting  comparison  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  its  present  state. 
That  state,  indeed,  in  many  parts  of  Italy, 
displays  no  symptoms  oi  dechne.    But 
whatever  mysterious  influence  of  soil  or 
climate  has  scattered  the  seeds  of  death 
on  the  western  regions  of  Tuscany,  had 
not  manifested  itself  in  the  middle  ages. 
Among  uninhabitable  plains,  the  travel- 
ler is  struck  by  the  ruins  of  innumerable 
castles  and  villages,  monuments  of  a  time 
when  pestilence  was  either  unfelt,  or  had 
at  least  not  forbade  the  residence  of  man- 
kind.    Volterra,  whose  deserted  walls 
look  down  upon  that  tainted  solitude, 
was  once  a  small  but  free  republic ;  Sie- 
na, round  whom,  though  less  depopula- 
ted, the  malignant  influence  hovers,  was 
once  almost  the  rival  of  Florence.    So 
melancholy  and  apparently  irresistible  a 
decline  of  culture  and  population  through 
physical  causes,  as  seems  to  have  grad- 
ually overspread  a  large  portion  of  Italy, 
bas  not  perhaps  been  experienced  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  unless  we  except 
Iceland. 

The  Italians  of  the  fourteenth  century 
o«nWniai  *^"™  ^  ^^®  P^^  some  atten- 
tion to  an  art,  of  which,  both  as 
related  to  cultivation  and  to  architecture, 
our  own  forefathers  were  almost  entirely 

*  Velley  and  Villaret  tcarcely  mention  the  rab- 
|ect;  and  Le  Grand  merely  telU  us  that  it  waa  en- 
tirely neglected ;  bat  the  details  of  aach  an  art 
•Ten  in  ita  state  of  neglect  might  be  interesting. 

tMiintori,Diaaert.2L     t  DeiUDa,  L  zi.,  c.  7. 


if^iorant.  Crescentius  dflates  upon  hor 
ticulture,  and  gives  a  pretty  ionff  list  ot 
herbs  both  esculent  and  medicinal.*  His 
notions  about  the  ornamental  department 
are  rather  beyond  what  we  should  ex- 
pect, and  I  do  not  know  that  his  scheme 
of  a  flower-garden  could  be  much  amend- 
ed. His  general  arrangements,  which 
are  minutely  detailed  with  evident  fond- 
ness for  the  subject,  would  of  course  ap> 
pear  too  formal  at  present ;  yet  less  so 
than  those  of  subsequent  times;  and 
though  acquainted  with  what  is  called 
the  topiary  art,  that  of  training  or  cutting 
trees  into  regular  figures,  he  does  not 
seem  to  run  into  its  extravagance.  Reg* 
ular  gardens,  according  to  Paulmy,  were 
not  made  in  I'Vance  tiU  the  sixteenth  or 
even  seventeenth  century  ;t  yet  one  is 
said  to  have  existed  at  the  Louvre,  of 
much  older  construction. |  England,  I 
believe,  had  nothing  of  the  ornamental 
kind,  unless  it  were  some  trees  regularly 
disposed  in  the  orchard  of  a  monastery. 
Even  the  common  horticultural  art  for 
culinary  purposes,  though  not  entirely 
neglected,  since  tke  produce  of  gardens 
is  sometimes  mentioned  in  ancient  deeds 
had  not  been  cultivated  with  much  at 
tention.^  The  esculent  vegetables  now 
most  in  use  were  introduced  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  some  sorts  a  great  deal 
later. 

I  should  leave  this  slight  survey  of  eco- 
nomical histonr  still  more  im-  ciisagsafti 
perfect,  were  I  to  make  no  ob-  ▼aiae  or 
servation  on  the  relative  values  «»n«y- 
of  money.  Without  something  like  pre- 
cision in  our  notions  upon  this  subject,  ev- 
ery statistical  inauiry  becomes  a  source 
of  confusion  ana  error.  But  consider- 
able difficulties  attend  the  discussion. 
These  arise  principall}^  fi  om  two  causes ; 
the  inaccuracy  or  partial  representations 
of  historical  writers,  on  whom  we  are 
accustomed  too  implicitly  to  rely,  imd 
the  change  of  manners,  which  renders  a 
certain  pommand  over  articles  of  pur* 
chase  less  adequate  to  our  wants  than  it 
was  in  former  ages. 

The  first  of  these  difficulties  is  capable 
of  being  removed  by  a  circumspect  use 
of  authorities.  When  this  part  of  statis- 
ticd  history  began  to  excite  attention^ 
which  was  hardly  perhaps  before  the  pub- 
lication  of  Bishop  Fleetwood's  Chronicon 
Preciosum,  so  few  authentic  documents 
had  been  published  with  respect  to  prioes^ 
that  inquirers  were  glad  to  have  recourse 


*  Denina,  I.  vi. 

t  Idem,  t.  iii.,  p.  145 ;  t.  xni..  p.  258. 

i  De  la  Mare,  Trait6  de  la  Pohce,  t.  fii,  p.  *J80 

i  £den*8  State  A  Poor,  toL      p.  SI 
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to  historians,  even  when  not  contempo- 
rary, for  such  facts  as  they  had  thought 
At  to  record.  But  these  historians  were 
sometimes  too  distant  from  the  times 
concerning  which  they  wrote,  and  too 
careless  in  thiir  general  character,  to 
merit  much  regard ;  and  even  when  con- 
temporary, were  often  credulous,  remote 
from  the  concerns  of  the  world,  and,  at 
the  best,  more  apt  to  register  some  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  of  scarcity  or 
cheapness,  than  the  average  rate  of  pe- 
cuniary dealings.  The  one  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  absolutely  rejected  as  tes- 
timonies, the  other  to  be  sparingly  and 
diffidently  admitted.*  For  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  lean  upon  such  uncertain 
witnesses.  During  the  last  century  a 
very  laudable  industry  has  been  shown 
by  antiquaries  in  the  publication  of  ac- 
count-books belonging  to  private  persons, 
registers  of  expenses  m  convents,  returns 
of  markets,  valuations  of  goods,  tavern- 
bills,  and,  in  short,  every  document,  how- 
ever trifling  in  itself,  by  which  this  im- 
portant subject  can  be  illustrated.  A  suf- 
ficient number  of  sufh  authorities,  pro- 
ving the  ordinaiT  tenour  of  prices,  rather 
than  any  I'emarkable  deviations  from  it, 
are  the  true  basis  of  a  table,  by  which  all 
changes  in  the  value  of  money  should  be 
measured.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that 
such  a  table  might  be  constructed  from 
the  data  we  possess,  with  tolerable  ex- 
actness, sufficient  at  least  to  supersede 
one  often  quoted  by  political  economists, 
but  which  appears  to  be  founded  upon 

*  Sir  F.  Eden,  whoie  table  of  prices,  though 
capable  of  some  improvement,  is  perhaps  the  best 
that  has  appeared,  would,  f  think,  have  acted  bet- 
ter, by  omitting  All  references  to  mere  historians, 
and  relying  entirely  on  regular  documents.  I  do 
not,  however,  include  local  histories,  such  as  the 
i^nnals  of  Dunstaple,  when  they  record  the  mar- 
ket-prices of  their  neighbourhood,  in  respect  of 
which  the  book  last  mentioned  is  almost  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  register.  Dr.  Whitaker  remsrks  the  in- 
exactness of  Stowe,  who  says  that  wheat  sold  in 
London,  A.  D.  1514,  at  20«.  a  quarter ;  whereas  it 
appears  to  have  been  at  9«.  in  Liancashire,  where  it 
was  always  dearer  than  in  the  metropolis.— Hist, 
•f  Whal ley,  p.  97.  It  is  an  oild  mistake,  into  which 
Sir  P.  Eden  has  fiillen,  when  he  asserts  and  argues 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  price  of  wheat  fluctua- 
ted, in  the  thirteenth  century,  from  U.  to  61.  8§.  a 
quarter,  vol.  i.,  p.  J  8.  Certainly,  if  any  chronicler 
nad  mentioned  such  a  price  as  the  latter,  equiva- 
lent to  150/.  at  present,  we  should  either  suppose 
that  his  text  was  cornipt,  or  reject  it  as  an  absurd 
exaggeration.  But,  in  fact,  the  author  has,  through 
baste,  mistaken  6$.  Bd.  for  6/.  8«.,  as  will  nppear  by 
leferring  to  his  own  table  of  prices,  where  it  is  set 
down  rightly.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Macpherson, 
a  very  competent  judge,  that  the  arithmetical  state- 
menu  of  the  best  historians  of  the  middle  ages  are 
seldom  correct,  owing  partly  to  their  neglect  of  ex- 
ammation,  and  partly  to  blunders  of  transcribeis.— 
Annals  of  Commeice,  voL  i.,  p.  423 


very  saperficial   and  erroneous   inqui- 
ries.* 

It  is  by  no  means  required  that  I 
should  here  offer  such  a  table  of  values, 
which,  as  to  every  country  except  Eng- 
land, I  have  no  means  of"^  constructing 
and  which,  even  as  to  England,  would  be 
subject  to  many  difficulties.  But  a  read- 
er unaccustomed  to  these  investigations 
ought  to  have  some  assistance  in  com- 
paring  the  prices  of  ancient  times  with 
those  of  his  own.  I  will  therefore,  with- 
out attempting  to  ascend  very  high,  fof 
we  have  really  no  sufficient  data  as  to 
the  ))eriod  immediately  subsequent  to  ths 
conquest,  much  less  that  which  prece- 
ded, endeavour  at  a  sort  of  approxima- 
tion for  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  cen* 
turies.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and 
Edward  I.,  previously  to  the  first  debase* 
ment  of  the  coin  by  the  latter  in  1301, 
the  ordinary  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat 
appears  to  have  been  about  four  shillings, 
and  that  of  barley  and  oats  in  propor- 
tion. A  sheep  was  rather  sold  high  at  a 
shilling,  and  an  ox  might  be  reckoned  at 
ten  or  twelve. f  The  value  of  cattle  is  of 
course  dependant  upon  their  breed  aiHl 
condition;  and  we  have  unluckily  no 
early  account  of  butcher^s  meat ;  but  we 
can  hardly  take  a  less  multiple  than 
about  thirty  for  animal  food,  and  eighteen 
or  twenty  for  com,  in  order  to  bring  the 

f)rices  oi  the  thirteenth  century  to  a 
evel  with  those  of  the  present  day.J 
Combininff  the  two,  and  setting  the  com- 
parative deamess  of  cloth  against  the 
cheapness  of  fuel  and  many  other  arti- 
cles, we  may  perhaps  consider  any 
f'ven  sum  under  Henry  11^  and  Edward 
as   equivalent  in  general    command 


■  The  table  of  comparative  values  by  Sir  Geofgt 
Shuckburgh  (Phiiosoph.  Tronract  for  1796,  p. 
196)  is  strangely  incompatible  with  every  rasoh  t* 
which  my  own  reading  nas  led  me.  It  is  the  hutj 
attempt  of  a  man  accustomed  to  different  etndiea; 
and  one  can  neither  pardon  the  presumption  of  ob> 
tniding  such  a  slovenly  performance  on  a  sublet: 
where  the  utmost  diligence  was  required,  i 
aflfectation  with  which  he  apologizes  for '  ' 
nig  from  the  dignity  of  philosophy." 

t  Blomefield's  History  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  J.  Ool- 
Ium*s  of  Hawsted,  furnish  several  piece%  erea  li 
this  early  period.  Most  of  them  are  collected  bf 
Sir  F.  Eden.  Fleta  reckons  four  shilling  ibe 
average  price  of  a  quarter  of  wh(*at  in  his  ume,  L 
ii,  c.  84.  This  writer  has  a  digr^ssicn  on  agncal- 
ture,  whence,  however,  less  is  to  be  coiieciMl  tbni 
we  should  expect 

t  The  fluctuations  of  price  have  onfortmialely 
been  so  great  of  late  years,  that  it  is  almost  aso- 
ficult  to  determine  one  side  of  our  equattoo  as  the 
othr^r.  Any  reader,  however,  has  it  in  his  powt 
to  correct  my  proi>ortions4  and  adopt  a  greater  m 
less  multiple,  according  to  his  own  estimaie  €§ 
current  prices,  or  the  chsnges  that  may  take  [  ~ 
from  the  time  when  this  is  wr^ten  [laiCI. 
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over  commodities  to  about  twenty-four 
or  twenty-five  times  their  nominal  value 
at  present.  Under  Henry  VI.  the  coin 
had  lost  one  third  of  its  weight  in  silver, 
which  caused  a  proportional  increase  of 
money  prices  ;*  but,  so  far  as  1  can  per- 
ceive, there  had  been  no  diminution  in 
ihe  value  of  that  metal.  We  have  not 
much  information  as  to  the  fertility  of 
the  mines  which  supplied  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  drain  of  silver  towards  the  East, 
joined  to  the  ostentatious  splendour  of 
eourts,  might  fully  absorb  the  OBual 
produce.  By  the  statute  16  H.  VI.,  c.  2, 
the  price  up  to  which  wheat  mi^ht  be 
exported  is  fixed  at  65.  Sd..,  a  point  no 
doubt  above  the  average ;  and  the  private 
documents  of  that  period,  which  are  suf- 
ficiently numerous,  lead  to  a  similar  re- 
sult.!   Sixteen  will  be  a  proper  multiple, 

*  I  have  sometimeB  been  surprised  at  the  facility 
with  which  prices  adjusted  tnemaelTes  to  the 
qaantity  of  silver  contained  in  the  current  coin,  in 
iges  which  appear  too  ignorant  and  too  httle  com- 
mercial fur  the  application  of  this  mercantile  prin- 
ciple. But  the  extensive  dealings  of  the  Jewish 
and  Lombard  usurers,  who  had  many  debtors  in 
,  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  would  of  itself  in- 
troduce a  knowledge,  that  silver,  not  its  stamp, 
was  the  measure  of  value.  1  have  mentioned  m 
another  place  (vol.  i.,  p.  185)  the  heavy  discontents 
excited  by  this  debasement  of  the  com  in  France ; 
but  the  more  gradual  enhancement  of  nominal  prices 
in  England  seems  to  have  prevented  any  strong 
manifestations  of  a  similar  spirit  at  the  succes- 
sive reductions  in  value  which  the  coin  experienced 
from  the  year  1300.  The  connexion  however  be- 
tween commodities  and  silver  was  well  understood. 
Wykes,  an  annalist  of  Edward  L's  age,  tells  us 
that  the  Jews  clipped  our  coin  till  it  retained 
hardly  half  its  due  weight,  the  effect  of  which  wss 
a  general  enhancement  of  prices  and  decline  of 
foreign  trade :  Mercatores  transmarini  cum  merci- 
moniw  snis  regnum  Anglis  minus  solito  frequenta- 
bant ;  necnon  quod  omnimoda  venalium  genera  in- 
oomparabiliier  solito  fuerunt  cariora.— 2  Gale,  xv. 
Script,  p.  107.  Another  chronicler  of  the  same 
age  complaina  of  bad  foreign  money,  alloyed  with 
copper ;  uec  erat  in  quatuor  aut  quinque  ex  iis 

poodus  unius  denarii  argenti Eratque  pessi- 

|Dum  seculum  pro  tali  monetA,  et  fiebant  commu- 
tationes  plurims  in  emptione  et  venditione  rerum. 
Edward,  as  the  historian  informs  us,  bought  in  this 
bad  money  at  a  rate  below  ita  value,  in  order  to 
make  a  profit ;  and  fined  some  persons  who  inter- 
fered with  his  traffic— W.  Hemingford,  ad  ann. 
1299. 

t  These  will  chiefly  be  found  in  Sir  F.  Eden's 
table  of  prices ;  the  following  may  be  added  from 
the  account-book  of  a  convent  between  1415  and 
1425.  Wheat  varied  from  4s.  to  d<. —barley  from 
Sv.  2<f.  to  4s.  IQcl.— oaU  from  U.  8d,to  2$.  id.— 
oxen  from  12t.  to  16s.— sheep  from  Is.  2d.  to  U. 
4d. —butter  id.  per  lb.— eggs  twenty-five  for  Id.— 
cbeeae  ^d.  per  lb.— Lansdowne  MSS.,  vol.  L,Noe. 
28  and  20.  These  prices  do  not  always  agree  with 
those  given  in  other  documents  of  equal  authority 
m  the  same  period;  but  the  value  of  provisions 
▼aried  in  difierent  countriee,  and  still  more  so  in 
difierent  seasons  of  ^he  year 
lis 


when  we  would  brin^  fte  general  value 
of  money  in  this  reign  to  our  present 
standard.* 

But  after  ascertaining  the  proportional 
values  of  money  at  different  penod^  by  a 
comparison  of  the  prices  in  several  of 
the  chief  articles  of  expenditure,  which 
is  the  only  fair  process,  we  shall  some- 
times be  surprised  at  incidental  facts  of 
this  class  which  seem  irreducible  to  any 
rule.  These  difficulties  arise  not  so 
much  from  the  relative  scarcitjr  of  partic- 
ular commodities,  which  it  is  for  the 
most  part  easy  to  explain,  as  from  the 
change  in  manners  and  in  the  usual 
mode  of  living.  We  have  reached  in 
this  age  so  high  a  pitch  of  luxury,  that 
we  can  hardly  believe  or  comprehend  the 
frugality  of  ancient  times ;  and  have  in 
general  formed  mistaken  notions  as  to 
the  habits  of  expenditure  which  then 
prevailed.  Accustomed  to  judge  of  feudal 
and  chivalrous  ages  by  works  of  fiction, 
or  by  historians  who  embellished  their 
writings  with  accounts  of  occasional  fes 
tivals  and  tournaments,  and  sometimes 
inattentive  enough  to  transfer  the  man- 
ners of  the  seventeenth  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  we  are  not  at  all  aware  of  the 
usual  simplicity  with  which  the  ffentry 
lived  under  Edward  1.  or  even  Henry 
VI.  They  drank  little  wine ;  they  had 
no  foreign  luxuries ;  they  rarely  or  never 
kept  msSe  servants,  except  for  husband- 
ry ;  their  horses,  as  we  may  guess  by 
the  price,  were  indifferent ;  they  seldom 
travelled  beyond  their  county.  And 
even  their  hospitality  must  have  been 
greatly  limited,  if  the  value  of  manors 
were  really  no  greater  than  we  find  it  in 
many  surveys.  Twenty-four  seems  a 
sufilcient  multiple  when  we  would  raise 


*  1  insert  the  followmg  comparative  table  of 
English  money  from  Sir  Frederick  Eden.  The 
unit,  or  present  value,  refers  of  course  to  that  of 
the  shilimg  before  the  last  coinage,  which  redu 
cad  it 


Conquest, 
28  E.  I., 
18  E.  IIU 
20  E.  III., 
27  £.  III., 
13H.IV., 

4  E.  IV., 
ISH.VIII 
34  H.VIII 
36H.V(I(. 
37  H.  VIII 

5  E.  VI., 

6  E.  VI., 
1  Mary, 
2Eliz., 

43£liz., 


1066 

1300 

1344 

1346 

1353 

1412 

1464 

,1527 

,1543 

,1545 

,1546 

1551 

1552 

1553 

1560 

1601 


Valve  of  pound 
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1        18 

9 

1937 

1        11 

0 
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1          7 

61 

1378 
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3 
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0        13 

III 

1.698 

0         9 

3 

0.466 

0         4 
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0.232 
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5! 

1.024 

1         0 

8 

1.033 

1         0 

0 
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ft  sum  mentioaed  by  a  writer  under  Ed- 
ward I.  to  the  same  real  value  expressed 
in  our  present  money,  but  an  income  of 
J^IO  or  £20  was  reckoned  a  competent 
estate  for  a  gentleman ;  at  least  the  lord 
of  a  single  manor  would  seldom  have 
enjoyed  more.    A  knight  who  possessed 
J^150  per  annum  passed  for  extremely 
rich.*    Yet  this  was  not  equal  in  com- 
nand  over  commodities  to   JC4000    at 
present.    But  this  income  was  compara- 
tively free  from  taxation,  and  its  expendi- 
ture lightened  by  the  services  of  his  vil- 
leins.   Such  a  person,  however,  must 
have  been  among  the  most  opulent  of 
country  gentlemen.    Sir  John  Fortescue 
speaks  of  five  pounds  a  year  as  '*  a  fair 
living  for  a  yeoman,''  a  class  of  whom  he 
is  not  at  all  inclined  to  diminish  the  im- 
portance.!   So,  when  Sir  William  Dru- 
ry,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Suffolk,  be- 
queathed in  1493  fifty  marks  to  each  of  his 
daughters,  we  must  not  imagine  that  this 
was  of  greater  value  than  four  or  five 
hundred  pounds  at  this  day,  but  remark 
the  family   pride,    and  want  of  ready 
money,  which  induced  country  gentle- 
men to  leave  their  younger  children  in 
poverty.^    Or,  if  we  reaS  that  the  ex- 
pense of  a  scholar  at  the  university  in 
1614  was  but  five  pounds  annually,  we 
should  err  in  supposing  that  he  haid  the 
liberal  accommodation  which  the  present 
age  deems  indispensable,  but  consider 
how  much  could  be  afforded  for  about 
sixty  pounds,  which  will  be  not  far  from 
the    proportion.     And  what    would    a 
modern  lawyer  say  to  the  following  en- 
try in  the  churchwarden's  accounts  of  St. 
Margaret,  Westminster,  for  1476 :  "  Also 
paid  to  Roger  Fylpott,  learned  in  the 
law,  for  his  counsel  giving,  3i.  8</.,  with 
fourpence  for   his    dinner  V'^     Though 
fifteen  times  the  fee  might  not  seem  alto- 
gether inadequate  at  present,  five  shillings 
would  hardly  furnish  the  table  of  a  bar- 
rister, even  if  the  fastidiousness  of  our 

*  Macphenon't  Annals,  p.  424,  from  Matt 
Paris. 

t  Difference  of  Limited  and  Absolute  Monarchy, 
p.  133.  ^ 

t  Hi8t.ofHaw8ted,i>.  141. 

4  Nicholls^s  IllusUations,  p.  2.  One  fact  of  this 
slass  cUd,  I  own,  stagger  me.  The  great  Earl  of 
Warwick  writes  to  a  private  gentleman,  Sir 
Thomas  Tudenham,  begging  the  loan  of  ten  or 
twenty  pounds  to  make  up  a  sum  he  bad  to  pay. 
— Paston  Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  84.  What  way  shall 
we  make  this  commensurate  to  the  present  value 
of  money  T  But  an  ingenious  friend  suggested, 
what  I  do  not  question  is  the  case,  that  this  was 
one  of  many  letters  addressed  to  the  adherents  of 
Warwick,  in  order  to  raise  by  their  contributions  a 
considerable  sum.  It  is  curious,  in  this  light,  as 
■n  lUostratioa  of  manners. 


manners  would  adroit  of  his  accepting 
such  a  dole.  But  this  fastidiousnew, 
which  considers  certain  kinds  of  remu- 
neration degrading  to  a  man  of  libeni 
condition,  did  not  prevail  in  those  sim- 
ple ages.  It  would  seem  rather  strange 
that  a  young  lady  should  learn  needle^ 
work  and  good-breeding  in  a  lamily  of 
superior  rank,  pa3ang  for  her  board ;  yet 
such  was  the  laudaUe  custom  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  even  sixteenth  centuries,  ss 
we  perceive  by  the  Paston  Letters,  a»d 
even  later  authorities.* 

There  is  one  very  unpleasing  remaik 
which  every  one  who  attends  to  Lal^„^,^ 
the  subject  of  prices  will  be  in-  iMier  p^i 
duced  to  make,  that  the  labour-  ^*^  » pn 
ing  classes,  especially  those  en-  *^'* 
gaged  in  agriculture,  were  better  provided 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  or  of  Heniy  VI.  than  tb«y 
are  at  present.  In  the  K)urteenth  cen- 
tury, Sir  John  Cullum  observes,  a  harvest- 
man  had  fourpence  a  day,  which  enalM 
him  ih  a  week  to  buy  a  comb  of  wheat; 
but  to  buy  a  comb  of  wheat,  a  man  nmst 
now  (1784)  work  ten  or  twelve  days.! 
So,  under  Henry  VI.,  if  meat  was  at  a 
farthing  and  a  half  the  pound,  which  I 
suppose  was  about  the  truth,  a  labourer 
earning  threepence  a  day,  or  eighteea 
pence  m  the  week,  could  buy  a  bushel  of 
wheat  at  six  shillings  the  quarter,  md 
twenty-four  pounds  of  meat  for  his  fao- 
ily.  A  labourer  at  present,  eamiag  twelve 
shillings  a  week,  can  only  buy  half  a 
bushel  of  wheat  at  eighty  shiUiogs  the 
quarter,  and  twelve  pounds  of  meat  at 
sevenpence.  Several  acts  of  parliament 
regulate  the  wages  that  might  be  paid  to 
labourers  of  different  kinds.  Thus  the 
statute  of  labourers,  in  1350,  fixed  the 
wages  of  reapers  during  harvest  at  three- 
pence a  day  without  diet,  equal  to  fiye  sliil- 
lings  at  present;  that  of  23  H.  VI.,  c  IS, 
in  1444,  fixed  the  reapers^  wages  at  five- 
pence,  and  those  of  common  woriuBen 
m  building  at  3^(i.,  equal  to  6«.  6d.  and 
4s,  8d. ;  that  of  11  H.  VII.,  c.  SS,  in  1496, 
leaves  the  wages  of  labourers  in  harreat 
as  before,  but  rather  increases  tboee  of 
ordinal^  workmen.  The  yearly  wages 
of  a  chief  hind  or  shepherd,  by  the  act  of 
1444,  were  J^l.  4s.,  equivalent  to  aboot 
jC20  ;  those  of  a  common  servant  in  ln» 
bandry,  IBs.  4d.,  with  meat  and  drink ; 
they  were  somewhat  augmented  by  Hie 
statute  of  1406.t    Yet,  although    ~ 


•  Paston  Lettexs,  yoL  L,  p.  244    CaSw^ 
Hawsted,  p.  182. 

t  Hist,  of  Hawsted,  p.  228. 

i  SeetheseratasmoraatleogthinEdsalil 
of  the  Poor,  vol.  i,  p.  38,  ^cc 
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wages  are  regulated  ad  a  maximum,  by 
acts  of  partiament,  which  may  naturally 
be  supposed  to  have  had  a  view  rathei 
towards  diminishing  than  enhancing  the 
current  rate,  I  am  not  fully  convinced 
that  they  were  not  rather  beyond  it ;  pri- 
vate accounts  at  least  do  not  always  cor- 
respond  with   these  statutable  prices.* 
And  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  that  the 
uncertainty  of  employment,  natural  to 
80  imperfect  a  state  of  husbandry,  must 
have  diminished  the  labourers'  means  of 
subsistence.    Extreme  dearth,  not  more 
owing  to  adverse  seasons  than  to  improv- 
ident consumption,  was  frequently  en- 
dured.f    But,  after  every  allowance  of 
this  kind,  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  resist 
the  conclusion,  that  however  the  labourer 
has  derived  benefit  from  the  cheapness 
of  manufactured  commodities,  and  from 
many  inventions  of  common  utility,  he  is 
much  inferior  in  ability  to  support  a  fam- 
ily to  his  ancestors  three  or  four  centu- 
ries ago.    I  know  not  why  some  have 
supposed  that  meat  was  a  luxury  seldom 
obtained  by  the  labourer.    Doubtless  he 
could  not  have  procured  as  much  as  he 
pleased.    But,  from  the  greater  chea{>- 
ness  of  cattle,  as  compart  with  cdm,  it 
seems  to  follow,  that  a  more  considera- 
ble portion  of  his  ordinary  diet  consisted 
o€  animal  food  than  at  present.    It  was 
remarked  by  Sir  John  Fortescue,  that  the 
English  lived  far  more  upon  animal  diet 
than  their  rivals  the  French ;  and  it  was 
natural  to  ascribe  their  superior  strength 
and  courage  to  this  cause.J    I  should 
feel  much  satisfaction  in  being  convinced 
that  no  deterioration  in  the  state  of  the 
labouring  classes  has  really  taken  place ; 
yet  it  cannot,  I  think,  appear  extraordi- 
nary to  those  who  reflect,  that  the  whole 
population  of  England,  In  the  year  1377, 

*  Iq  the  Ardueologia,  vol.  zviii.,  p.  281,  we  have 
a  bailiflPs  account  of  ezpeDses  in  1387,  where  it  ap- 
pears that  a  ploughman  had  sixpence  a  week,  and 
fire  shillings  a  year,  with  an  allowance  of  diet ; 
which  seems  to  have  been  only  pottage.  These 
wages  are  certainly  not  more  than  fifteen  shillings 
a  week  in  present  value ;  which,  though  materially 
above  the  average  rate  of  agricultural  labour,  is 
less  so  than  some  of  the  statutes  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  O.her  facts  may  be  found  of  a  similar 
nature. 

t  See  that  singular  book,  Piers  Plowman*s  Vis- 
OD,  p.  145  (Whitaker's  edition),  for  the  difierent 
nodes  of  living  before  and  after  harvest.  The 
jassage  may  be  found  in  Ellis's  Specimens,  vol.  i., 
p.  151. 

t  Fortescoe*s  Difference  between  Abs.  and  Lim. 
Monarchy,  p.  19.  The  passages  in  Fortescue 
which  bear  on  his  favourite  theone,  the  liberty  and 
consequent  happiness  of  the  English,  are  very  im- 
portant, and  triumphantly  refute  those  superficial 
writers  who  would  make  us  belteve  that  they  were 

•at  of  beggarly  slaves 


did  not  much  exceed  2,300,000  souls 
about  one  fifth  of  the  results  u^n  the  last 
enumeration,  an  increase  with  which  that 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  cannot  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  kept  an  even  pace.* 

The  second  head  to  which  I  referred 
the  improvements  of  European  improTe- 
socicty  in  the  latter  period  of  the  {JJ!!IJ,*X!5! 
middle  ages,  comprehends  sev-  .cier of*'' 
eral  changes,  not  always  con-  Europe, 
nected  with  each  other,  which  contributed 
to  inspire  a  more  elevated  tone  of  moral 
sentiment,  or  at  least  to  restrain  the  com- 
mission of  crimes.  But  the  general  ef- 
fect of  these  upon  the  human  character 
is  neither  so  distinctly  to  he  traced,  nor 
can  it  be  arranged  with  so  much  attention 
to  chronology  as  the  progress  of  com- 
mercial wealth,  or  of  the  arts  that  depend . 
upon  it.  We  cannot,  from  any  past  ex- 
perience, indulge  the  pleasing  vision  of  a 
constant  and  parallel  relation  between 
the  moral  and  intellectual  energies,  the 
virtues  and  the  civilization  of  mankind. 
Nor  is  any  problem  connected  with  phi- 
losophical history  more  difficult  than  to 
compare  the  relative  characters  of  differ- 
ent generations,  especially  if  we  include 
a  large  geographical  surface  in  our  esti- 
mate. Refinement  has  its  evils  as  well 
as  barbarism ;  the  virtues  that  elevate  a 
nation  in  one  century  pass  in  the  next  to 
a  different  region ;  vice  changes  its  form 
without  losing  its  essence;  the  marked 
features  of  individual  character  stand  out 
in  relief  from  the  surface  of  history,  and 
mislead  our  judgment  as  to  the  general 
course  of  manners ;  while  political  revo- 
lutions and  a  bad  constitution  of  govern- 
ment may  always  undermine  or  subvert 
the  improvements  to  which  more  favour- 
able circumstances  have  contributed.  In 
comparing,  therefore,  the  fifteenth  with 
the  twelfth  century,  no  one  would  deny 
the  vast  increase  of  navigation  and  man- 
ufactures, the  superior  refinement  of 
manners,  the  greater  diffusion  of  Utera- 
ture.  But  should  I  assert  that  man  had 
raised  himself  in  the  latter  period  above 
the  moral  degradation  of  a  more  barbar- 
ous age,  I  might  be  met  by  the  question 
whether  history  bears  witness  to  any 
greater  excesses  of  rapine  and  inhuman- 
ity than  in  the  wars  ot  France  and  Eng- 
land under  Charles  VII.,  or  whether  the 
rough  patriotism  and  fervid  passions  of 
the  Lombards  in  the  twelfth  century 


*  Besides  the  books  to  which  I  have  occasion- 
ally  referred,  Mr.  Ellis's  Specimens  of  English 
Poetry,  vol.  i.,  chap.  13,  contain  a  short  digression, 
but  from  well-selected  materials,  on  the  private  hfs 
of  the  Rnelish  in  the  middling  and  lower  ranks 
about  the  fifteenth  century. 
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were  not  better  than  the  systematic 
treachery  of  their  servile  descendants 
three  hundred  years  afterward.  The 
proposition  must  therefore  be  greatly 
limited ;  yet  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to 
admit,  upon  a  comprehensive  view,  that 
there  were  several  changes  during  the 
four  last  of  the  middle  ages,  which  must 
naturally  have  tended  to  produce,  and 
some  of  which  did  unequivocally  produce, 
a  meliorating  effect,  within  the  sphere  of 
their  operation,  upon  the  moral  character 
of  society. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
Eievaiion  of  tant  of  these,  was  the  gradual 
the  lower  elevation  of  those  whom  unjust 
'*"'"•  systems  of  pohty  had  long  de- 
pressed ;  of  the  people  itself,  as  opposed 
to  the  small  number  of  rich  and  noble,  by 
the  abolition  or  desuetude  of  domestic 
and  predial  servitude,  and  by  the  privi- 
leges extended  to  corporate  towns.  The 
condition  of  slavery  is  indeed  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  observance  of  moral 
obligations;  yet  reason  and  experience 
will  justify  the  sentence  of  Homer,  that 
he  who  loses  his  liberty  loses  half  his 
virtue.  Those  who  have  acquired,  or 
may  hope  to  acquire,  property  of  their 
own,  are  most  likely  to  respect  that  of 
others;  those  whom  law  protects  as  a 
parent  are  most  willing  to  yield  her  a 
filial  obedience ;  those  who  have  much 
to  gain  by  the  good- will  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  are  most  interested  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  an  honourable  character.  I 
have  been  led,  in  different  parts  of  the 
present  work,  to  consider  these  great 
revolutions  in  the  order  of  society  under 
other  relations  than  that  of  their  moral 
efficacy ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  unne- 
cessary to  dwell  upon  them ;  especially 
as  this  efficacy  is  indeterminate,  though, 
I  think,  unquestionable,  and  rather  to  be 
inferred  from  general  reflections,  than 
capable  of  much  illustration  by  specific 
fact*. 

We  may  reckon,  in  the  next  place, 
ptoiice  ^^^^S  ^^®  causes  of  moral  im- 
*  provement,  a  more  regular  admin- 
istration of  justice  according  to  fixed 
laws,  and  a  more  effectual  pohce.  Wheth- 
er the  courts  of  judicature  were  guided 
by  the  feudal  customs  or  the  Roman  law, 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  resolve  liti- 
gated questions  with  precison  and  uni- 
formity. Hence  a  more  distinct  theory 
of  justice  and  good  faith  was  gradually 
apprehended  ;  and  the  moral  sentiments 
of  mankind  were  corrected,  as  on  such 
subjects  they  often  require  to  be,  by 
clearer  and  better  grounded  inferences 
of  reasoning.    Again,  though  it  cannot 


be  said  that  lawless  rajmie  was  perfectly 
restrained  even  at  the  end  of  the  fifteentli 
century,  a  sensible  amendment  had  been 
everywhere  experienced.  Private 'war- 
fare, the  licensed  robbery  of  feudsd  man> 
ners,  had  been  subjected  to  so  many  mor- 
tifications by  the  kings  of  France,  and  es- 
pecially by  St.  Louis,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  traced  beyond  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  Germany  and  Spain  it  lasted  longer; 
but  the  various  associations  for  maintain- 
ing tranquillity  in  the  former  country  had 
considerably  diminished  its  violence  be- 
fore the  great  national  measure  of  public 
peace  adopted  under  Maximilian.*  Acts 
of  outrage  committed  by  powerful  men 
became  less  frequent  as  the  executive 
government  acquired  more  strength  to 
chastise  them.  We  read  that  St.  LouiSy 
the  best  of  French  kings,  imposed  a  fine 
upon  the  Lord  of  Vernon  for  permitting  a 
merchant  to  be  robbed  in  his  territoiy 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  For,  by  tbi 
customary  law,  though  in  gener^  ill  ofa^ 
served,  the  lord  was  bouna  to  keep  the 
roads  free  from  depredators  in  the  day- 
time, in  consideration  of  the  toll  he  receif^ 
ed  from  passengers. f  The  same  prince 
was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  passing 
a  capital  sentence  on  Enguerrand  de  Con- 
ey, a  baron  of  France,  for  a  murder4 
Charles  the  Fair  actually  put  to  death  a 
nobleman  of  Languedoc  for  a  series  of 
robberies,  notwithstanding  the  interces- 
sion of  the  provincial  nobility.^  The 
towns  established  a  police  of  their  own 
for  internal  security,  and  rendered  them- 
selves formidable  to  neighbouring  plun- 

*  Besides  the  German  historians,  see  Du  Caiif«, 
V.  Ganerbium*  for  the  confederacies  in  the  empiret 
and  Hermandatum  for  those  in  Castile.  These 
appear  to  have  been  n^rely  voluntary  assodatioBa, 
and  perhaps  directed  as  much  towaids  the  pieteo- 
tion  of  robbery  as  of  what  is  strictly  called  pci- 
vate  war.  But  no  man  can  easily  distinguish  <tf> 
fensive  war  from  robbery  exceot  bj  its  scale ;  and 
where  this  was  so  considerably  reduced,  the  two 
modes  of  injury  almost  coincide.  In  Aragon  there 
was  a  distinct  institution  for  the  nminienance  «f 
peace,  the  kingdom  being  divided  into  unioiis  or 
|u«ta^  with  a  chief  officer,  called  SupFajunct«h> 
us,  at  their  head.— Du  Cange,  v.  Juncta. 

t  Henault,  Abr^g6  Chrunol.  i  I'an  1255.  The  in- 
stitutiuns  of  Luuis  IX.  and  his  successors  relatiBg 
to  police,  form  a  part,  though  rather  a  smaller  paH 
than  we  should  expect  from  the  title,  of  an  ia 
mense  work,  repleie  with  miscellaneous  infonna^ 
tion,  by  Delamare,  Trai'£  de  la  Pulice^  4  toU.  in 
folio.  A  sketch  of  them  may  be  found  m  Velly,  t. 
V  ,  p.  3-49  ;  t.  xviii.,  p.  437. 

t  Velly,  t.  v.,  p.  162,  where  this  incident  iatotd  m 
an  interesting  manner  from  William  de  NangB. 
Boulainvilliers  has  tikea  an  extraordinanr  ^iew  of 
the  king*8  behaviour.— Hist,  de  TAncient  GouVem* 
ment,  t.  li.,  p.  26.  In  his  eyes  pnncee  and  fM» 
ians  were  made  to  be  the  slaves  of  a  feudal  aristoc 
racy.  ^  Telly,  t  viii^  p.  132. 
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derers.  FinaJy,  though  not  before  the 
reign  of  Louis  XL,  an  armed  force  was 
established  for  the  preservation  of  po- 
lice.* Various  means  were  adopted  in 
Enj^land  to  prevent  robberies,  which  in- 
deed were  not  so  frequently  perpetrated 
as  the]^  were  on  the  continent,  by  men 
of  high  condition.  None  of  these,  per- 
haps, had  so  much  efficacy  as  the  fre- 
quent sessions  of  judges  under  commis- 
sions of  jail  delivery.  But  the  spirit  of 
this  country  has  never  brooked  that  co- 
ercive police  which  cannot  exist  without 
breaking  in  upon  personal  liberty  by  irk- 
some regulations  and  discretionary  exer- 
cise of  power;  the  sure  instrument  of 
tyranny,  which  renders  civil  privileges 
at  once  nugatory  and  insecure,  and  by 
which  we  should  dearly  purchase  some 
real  benefits  connected  with  its  slavish 
discipline. 

I  have  ^ome  difficulty  in  adverting  to 
Beiifioai  another  source  of  moral  im- 
■•«*■•  prove ment  during  this  period,  the 
growth  of  religious  opinions  adverse  to 
those  of  the  established  church,  both  on 
"account  of  its  great  obscurity,  and  be- 
eause  many  of  these  heresies  were  mixed 
up  with  an  excessive  fanaticism.  But 
they  fixed  themselves  so  deeply  in  the 
hearts  of  the  inferior  and  more  numer- 
ous classes,  they  bore,  generally  speak- 
ing, so  immediate  a  relation  to  the  state 
of  manners,  and  they  illustrate  so  much 
that  more  visible  and  eminent  revolution 
which  ultimately  arose  out  of  them  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  I  must  reckon 
these  among  the  most  interesting  phe- 
nomena in  the  progress  of  European  so- 
ciety. 

Many  ages  elapsed,  during  which  no 
remarkable  instance  opcurs  of  a  popular 
deviation  from  the  prescribed  line  of  be- 
lief; and  pious  Catholics  console  them- 
selves by  reflecting  that  their  forefathers, 
in  those  times  of  ignorance,  slept  at  least 
the  sleep  of  orthodoxy,  and  that  their 
darkness  was  interrupted  by  no  false 
lights  of  human  reasoning,  f  But  from 
the  twelfth  centurj;  this  can  no  longer  be 
their  boast.  An  inundation  of  heresy 
broke  in  that  age  upon  the  church, 
which  no  persecution  was  able  thor- 
oughly to  repress,  till  it  finally  over- 
spread half  the  surface  of  Europe.  Of 
this  religious  innovation  we  must  seek  the 
commencement  in  a  different  part  of  the 
globe.  The  Manicheans  afford  an  emi- 
nent example  of  that  durable  attachment 
to  a  traditional  creed,  which  so  many 
mcient  sects,  especially  in  the  East,  have 

•  Velly,  t  xviii.,  p.  437. 
Fl0ury,  3»*  Diflcourt  lur  THiit.  Eodh. 


cherished  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
ages,  in  spite  of  persecution  and  con- 
tempt. Their  plausible  and  widely  ex- 
tended system  had  been  in  early  times 
connected  with  the  name  of  Christianity, 
however  incompatible  with  its  doctrines 
and  its  history.  After  a  pretty  long  obscu* 
rity,  the  Manichean  theory  revived  with 
some  modification  in  the  western  parts 
of  Armenia,  and  was  propagated  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  by  a  sect  de- 
nominated PauUcians.  Their  tenets  are 
not  to  be  collected  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty from  the  mouths  of  their  adversa- 
ries, and  no  apology  of  their  own  sur- 
vives. There  seems,  however,  to  be 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  PauUcians, 
though  professing  to  acknowledge  and 
even  to  study  the  apostolical  writings, 
ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world  to  an 
evil  deity,  whom  they  supposed  also  to 
be  the  author  of  the  Jewish  law,  and 
consequently  rejected  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. BeUeving,  with  the  ancient  Gnos- 
tics, that  our  Saviour  was  clothed  on 
earth  with  an  impassive  celestial  body,* 
they  denied   the   reality  of  his   death 

*  The  most  authentic  account  of  the  Panliciana 
is  found  in  a  little  treatise  of  Petrus  Siculus,  who 
hved  about  870,  under  Basil  the  Macedonian.  H« 
had  been  employed  on  an  embassy  to  Tephrico, 
the  principal  town  of  these  heretics,  so  that  h« 
might  easily  be  well  informed ;  and,  though  he  it 
sufficiently  bigoted,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  quee- 
tion  the  general  truth  of  his  testimony,  especially 
as  it  tallies  so  well  with  whst  we  learn  of  tbepre- 
decessors  and  successors  of  the  PauUcians.  Tney 
had  rejected  several  of  the  Manichean  doctrines, 
those,  I  beliere,  which  were  borrowed  from  the 
Oriental,  Gnostic,  and  Cabbalistic  philosophy  of 
emanation ;  and  therefore  readily  condemned  Ma- 
nes, 9po09fn*f  ttPaBtfurt^t  Movira.  But  thev  re* 
tained  his  capital  errors,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
principle  of  clualism,  which  he  had  taken  from 
Zerdusht*s  religion,  and  the  consequences  he  had 
derived  from  it.  Petrus  Siculus  enumerates  six 
Panlician  heresies.  1.  They  maintained  the  exist- 
ence of  two  deities ;  the  one  •ril,  and  the  creator 
of  this  world,  the  other  good,  called  mmip  i99pmftoff 
the  author  of  that  which  is  to  come.  2.  They  re 
fiised  to  worship  the  Virgin,  and  asserted  that 
Christ  brought  his  body  from  Heaven.  3.  They 
rejected  the  Lord's  Supper:  4.  And  the  adoration 
of  the  cross.  5.  They  denied  the  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  admitted  the  New,  except  the 
epistles  of  St  Peter,  and  perhaps  the  Apocaiypee. 
6.  They  did  not  ackriowledge  the  order  of  priests. 

There  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Paulicians,  notwithstanding  their  mistakes,  were 
endowed  with  sincere  and  zealous  piety,  and  stu- 
dious of  the  Scriptures.  A  Paulician  woman  aaked 
a  young  man  if  be  had  read  the  Oospels ;  he  replied, 
that  laymen  were  not  permitted  to  do  so,  but  only 
the  clergy:  ««  t^t^v  hiup  rotf  KovfiUMK  wt  rwrm 
avoywitoKtWt  umn  ro<(  l^cvffi  ^oyoc(,  p.  57.  A  curiout 
proof  that  the  Scriptures  were  already  forbidden  in 
the  Greek  church,  which,  I  am  inclined  to  bdieve, 
notwithstanding  the  leniency  with  which  Protest 
ant  writers  have  treated  it,  was  always  more  eot 
nipt  and  more  intolerant  than  the  Latin 
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and  resurrection.  These  errors  exposed 
them  to  a  long  and  cruel  persecution, 
during  which  a  colony  of  exiles  was 
planted  by  one  of  the  Greek  emperors  in 
Bulgaria.*  From  this  settlement  they 
silently  promulgated  their  Manichean 
creed  over  the  western  regions  of  Chlis- 
tendom.  A  large  part  of  the  commerce 
of  those  countries  with  Constantinople 
was  carried  on  for  sereral  centuries  by 
the  channel  of  the  Danube.  This  opened 
an  immediate  inter<;ourse  with  the  Pau- 
licians,  who  may  be  traced  up  that  river 
through  Hungary  and  Bavaria,  some- 
times taking  the  route  of  Lombardy  into 
Swisserland  and  France.f    In  the  last 


•  Gibbon,  c  54.  This  chapter  of  the  historian 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  upon  the  Paulicians  ap- 

Kirs  to  be  accnrate,  as  well  as  luminous,  and  is  at 
St  fu  superior  to  any  modem  work  on  the  sub- 
ject 

t  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Manicheans 
from  Bulgaria  did  not  penetrato  into  the  west  of 
Europe  before  the  year  1000;  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  in  small  numbers  till  about  1140.  We 
find  them,  however,  early  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Under  the  reign  of  Robert,  in  1007,  several  heretics 
were  burnt  at  Orleans  for  tenets  which  are  repre- 
aented  as  Manichean.— Velly,  t.  ii.,  p.  307.  Theee 
are  said  to  have  been  imported  from  Italy ;  and  the 
Heresy  began  to  strike  root  in  that  country  about 
the  same  time.—Muratori,  Dissert  60.— (Antichitk 
Italiane,  t  iii.,  p.  304.)  The  Italian  Manicheans 
were  generally  called  Patorini,  the  meaning  of 
which  word  has  never  been  explained.  We  find 
few  traces  of  them  in  France  at  this  time ;  but 
about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  Qui- 
bert,  bishop  of  Soissons,  describes  the  heretics  of 
that  city,  who  denied  the  reality  of  the  death  and 
wsurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  rejected  the  sacra- 
ments.—Hist  Litt^raire  de  la  Prance,  t.  z.,  p.  451. 
Before  the  middle^  of  that  age,  the  Cathari,  Henri- 
dans,  Petrobussians,  and  others  appear,  and  the 
new  opinions  attracted  umrersal  notice.  Some  of 
these  sectaries,  however,  were  not  Manicheans.— 
Mosheim,  vol.  iii.,  p.  116. 

The  acts  of  the  inquisition  of  Toulouse,  pub- 
lished by  Limborch,  from  an  ancient  manuscript 
(etolen,  as  1  presume,  though  certainly  not  by  him- 
nlf,  out  of  the  archives  of  that  city),  contain  many 
additional  proofs  that  the  Albigenses  held  the 
Manichean  doctrine.  Limborch  himself  will  guide 
the  reader  to  the  principal  passages,  p.  30.  In 
fict,  the  proof  of  Manicheism  amoM  the  heretics 
of  the  twelfth  century  is  so  strong  (for  I  have  con- 
fined myaelf  to  those  of  Langueooc,  and  could 
easily  have  brought  other  testimony  as  to  the 
Cathari),  that  I  should  never  have  thought  of  ar- 
guing the  point,  but  for  the  confidence  of  some 
nodem  ecclesiastical  writers.  What  can  we  think 
ef  one  who  says,  **  It  was  not  unusual  to  stigmatize 
new  sects  with  the  odious  name  of  Manichees. 
thou^  /  know  no  tvidenee  that  there  were  any  real 
remams  of  that  ancient  sect  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.**— Mihier's  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
380.  Thoiwfa  this  writer  was  by  no  means  learn- 
ed enough  for  the  task  he  undertook,  he  coukl  not 
Im  ignorant  of  facto  related  by  Mosheim  and  other 
common  historians. 

I  will  only  add,  in  order  to  obviate  cavilling, 
thai  I  use  the  word  Albigenses  for  the  Manichean 
tecta,  without  pveteoding  to  assert  that  their  doc- 


country,  and  especially  in  its  soothen 
and  eastern  provinces,  they  became 
conspicuous  under  a  variety  of  names ; 
such  as  Catharists,  Picards,  Paterins,  but, 
above  all,  Albigenses.  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  many  of  these  sectaries  owed 
their  origin  to  the  Paulicians ;  the  appel- 
lation of  Bulgarians  was  distinctively  be- 
stowed upon  them ;  and,  according  to 
some  writers,  they  acknowledged  a  pri- 
mate or  patriarch  resident  in  that  coun- 
try.* The  tenets  ascribed  to  them  by  aU 
contemporary  authorities  coincide  so  re- 
markably with  those  held  by  the  Pauli- 
cians, and  in  earlier  times  by  the  Mani- 
cheans, that  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
reasonably  deny  what  is  confirmed  by 
separate  and  uncontradictoiy  testimo- 
nies, and  contains  no  intrinsic  want  of 
probability.f 


trines  prevailed  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  AM 
than  elsewhere.  The  main  position  is,  that  a  laiia 
part  of  the  Languedodan  heretics  against  mkoB. 
the  crusade  was  directed  had  imbibed  the  Panli- 
cian  opinions.  If  any  one  chooees  rather  to  call 
them  Catharisto,  it  will  not  be  material 

*  Mat  Paris,  d.  267.  (A.  D.  1223.)  Circa  diet 
istos,  hsretici  Albigenses  constituerunt  aibi  Ao- 
tipapam  in  finibus  Bulgarorum,  Croatia  et  Dal> 
matis,  nomine  Bartholomeum,  &.c.  We  are  a^ 
sured  by  good  authorities  that  Bosnia  was  foH  of 
Manicheans  and  Arians  as  lato  as  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.— JSneaa  Sylviua,  p.  407.  Spoa- 
danus,  ad  ann.  1460.    Mosheim. 

t  There  has  been  so  prevalent  a  dispositiaB 
among  English  divines  to  vindicato  not  only  the 
morals  and  sincerity,  but  the  orthodoxy  of  these 
Albigenses,  that  I  deem  it  necessary  to  oonfina 
what  I  have  said  in  the  text  by  some  authoritiM^ 
especially  as  few  readers  have  it  in  their  power  to 
examine  this  very  obscure  subject  Petrus  M^ 
nachus,  a  Cistorcian  monk,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
the  crusades  sgainst  the  Albigenses,  cives  an  ae- 
count  of  the  tenets  maintained  by  the  diflenol 
heretical  sects.  Many  of  them  asserted  two  prin- 
ciples or  creative  beu^ ;  a  good  one  for  things 
invisible,  an  evil  one  for  things  visible ;  the  fonner 
author  of  the  New  Testament,  the  latter  of  tks 
Old.  Novum  Testamentum  benigoo  deo,  vetoa 
vero  maligno  attribuebant ;  et  illod  omnind  rnm 
diabant,  pr»ter  quasdam  auctoritates,  qoas  de  Ve 
tori  Testamento,  Novo  sunt  inserts,  quae  ob  Novi 
reverentiam  Testamenti,  recipere  dignum  astiaia 
bant.  A  vast  number  of  strange  evrors  are  imfwited 
to  them,  most  of  which  are  not  mentioned  br  Al*- 
nus,  a  more  dispassionate  writer.— Dn  Chasoa* 
Scriptores  Francorum,  t  v.,  p.  556.  This  Alanos 
de  Insulis,  whose  treatise  against  heretics,  written 
about  1200,  was  published  by  Mssson  at  Lyons  ia 
1612,  has  left,  I  think,  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
Manicheism  of  the  Albigenses.  He  states  theirar 
gument  upon  every  disputed  point  as  Mrly  as  pos 
sible,  though  his  refutation  m  of  course  more  ad 
length.  It  appears  that  great  discrepances  of 
opinion  existed  smong  these  heretica^but  the  sea 
eral  tenour  of  their  doctrines  is  evidently  Uvm. 
chean.  Aiunt  hsretici  temporie  nostri  ^pod  dom 
sunt  prineipia  rerum,  i>rincipiom  locis  et  prmcipiuai 
tenebramm,  du;.  This  opinion,  strange  as  we  nay 
think^it,  was  supported  by  Scriptural  texte ;  so  in 
sufficient  is  a  mere  acquaintance  with  the  sacred 
writmgs  to  secure  imleamed  and  prejudiced  miaim 
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But  though  the  derivation  of  these  her- 
etics called  Albigenses  from  Bulgaria  is 
sufficiently  proved,  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  concluded  that  all  who  incurred  the 
same  imputation  either  derived  their  faith 
from  the  same  country,  or  had  adopted 
the  Manichean  theory  of  the  Paulicians. 
From  the  very  invectives  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  the  acts  of  the  inquisition,  it  is 
manifest  that  almost  every  shade  of  het- 
erodoxy was  found  amou^  these  dissi- 
dents, till  it  vanished  in  a  smgle  protest- 
ation against  the  wealth  and  tyranny  of 
the  clergy.  Those  who  were  absolutely 
free  from  any  taint  of  Manicheism  are 
properly  called  Waldenses ;  a  name  per- 
petually confounded  in  later  times  with 
that  of  Albigenses,  but  distin^ishing  a 
sect  probably  of  separate  origin,  and  at 
least  of  different  tenets.  These,  according 
WaMenaes.  ^  ^^^  majority  of  writers,  took 
their  appellation  from  Peter 
Waldo,  a  merchant  of  Lyons,  the  parent, 
about  the  year  1160,  of  a  congregation  of 
seceders  from  the  church,  who  spread 
very  rapidly  over  France  and  Germany.* 

from  the  wildest  perrenions  of  their  meaning! 
Some  dei jed  the  reality  of  Christ's  body ;  others 
bis  being  the  Son  of  God ;  many  the  resurrection 
of  the  body ;  some  even  of  a  future  state.  They 
aaserted  in  general  the  Mosaic  law  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  devil,  proving  this  by  the  crimes 
committed  during  its  dispensation,  and  by  the  words 
at  St  Paul,  "the  law  entered  that  sin  might 
abound.^*  They  rejected  infant  baptism,  but  were 
divided  as  to  the  reason ;  some  saying  that  infants 
could  not  sin,  and  did  not  need  baptism ;  others, 
that  they  could  not  be  saved  without  faith,  and 
consequently  that  it  was  useless.  They  held  sin 
after  baptism  to  be  irremissible.  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  rejected  either  of  the  sacraments.  They 
laid  great  stress^ upon  the  imposition  of  hands, 
which  seems  to  have  been  their  distinctive  rite. 

One  circumstance,  which  both  Alanus  and  Rob- 
ertus  Monachus  mention,  «nd  which  other  author- 
ities confirm,  is  their  division  into  two  classes ;  the 
Perfect,  and  the  Credentes,  or  Consolati,  both  of 
which  appellations  are  used.  The  former  abstain- 
ed from  animal  food  and  from  marriage,  and  led  in 
•very  respect  an  austere  life.  The  latter  were  a 
kind  of  lay  brethren,  living  in  a  secular  manner. 
This  distinction  is  thoroughly  Manichean,  and 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Albigenses. 
See  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manicb^isme,  t.  ii.,  p. 
7fl2  and  777.  This  candid  writer  represents  the 
early  Manicheans  as  a  harmless  and  austere  set 
of  enthusiasts,  exactly  what  the  Paulicians  and 
Albigenses  appear  to  have  been  in  succeeding  ages. 
As  many  calumnies  were  vented  against  one  as  the 
other. 

*  The  contemporary  writers  seem  uniformly  to 
represent  Waldo  as  the  founder  of  the  Waldenses ; 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  they  refer  the  locality  of 
that  sect  to  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  between  Ex- 
iles snd  Pignerol  (see  Leger*s  map),  which  have 
90  long  been  distinguished  as  the  native  country  of 
the  Vaudois.  In  the  acts  of  the  inquisition,  we 
find  Waldenses,  sive  pauperes  de  Lugduno,  used 
as  equivalent  terms ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  donbted 
that  the  ]*oor  men  of  Lyons  were  the  disciples  of 
Waifla    Alanus,  the  second  book  of  whose  treatise  I 


According  to  others,  the  original  V^a« 
denses  were  a  race  of  uncorrupted  8hep> 
herds,  who,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps, 
had  shaken  off,  or  perhaps  never  learned, 
the  system  of  supHsrstition  on  which  the 
Catholic  church  depended  for  its  ascends 
ency.  I  am  not  certain  >%hether  their 
existence  can  be  distinctly  traced  beyond 
the  preaching  of  Waldo,  but  it  is  weU 
known  that  the  proper  seat  o/  the  Wal- 
denses or  Vaudois  has  long  continued  to 
be  in  certain  valleys  of  Piedmont.  These 
pious  and  innocent  sectaries,  of  whom 
the  very  monkish  historians  speak  well, 
appear  to  have  nearly  resembled  the 
modem  Moravians.  They  had  ministers 
of  their  own  appointment,  and  denied 
the  lawfulness  oi  oaths  and  of  capital 


against  heretics  is  an  attack  upon  the  Waldenses^ 
expresslv  derives  them  from  Waldo.  Petrus  Mo 
nachus  does  the  same.  These  seem  Btnmg  author 
ities,  aa  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  advantage 
they  could  derive  from  misrepresentation.  It  haf 
been,  however,  a  position  zealously  maintained  by 
some  modem  writers  of  respectable  name,  that  the 
people  of  the  valleys  had  preserved  a  pure  faith 
lor  several  ages  before  the  appearance  of  Welda 
I  hsve  read  what  is  advanced  on  this  head  by  Le- 
ger  (Histoire  des  Eglisee  Vaudoises),  and  by.  Alliz 
(Remarks  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
Ohurches  of  Piedmont),  but  without  finding  any 
sufficient  proof  for  this  supposition,  which;  never- 
theless, is  not  to  be  rejected  as  absolutely  improb- 
abla  Their  heai  argument  is  deduced  from  an  an- 
cient poem  called  La  Noble  Loi<^n,  an  original 
manuscript  of  which  is  in  the  public  library  of 
Cambridge.  This  poem  is  alleged  to  bear  date  in 
1100,  more  than  half  a  century  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Waldo.  But  the  lines  that  contain  the 
date  are  loosely  expressed,  and  may  very  well  suit 
with  any  epoch  before  the  termination  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Bea  ha  mil  et  cent  ana  compli  entierament 
Che  fu  scritta  loro  que  sen  al  derier  temp 
Eleven  hundred  years  are  now  gone  and  past, 
Since  thus  it  was  written ;  these  times  are  the  last 
I  have  found,  however,  a  passage  in  a  late  work, 
which  remarkably  illustrates  the  antiquity  of  Al* 
pine  protestantism,  if  we  may  depend  on  the  date 
It  assi^  to  the  quotation.  Mr.  Planta*s  History 
of  Swisserland,  p.  93, 4to  edit.,  contains  the  follow- 
ing note.  **  A  curious  passage,  singularly  descrip 
tive  of  the  character  of  the  Swiss,  Has  lately  been 
discovered  in  a  MS.  chronicle  of  the  abbey  of  Cor- 
vey,  which  appeare  to  have  been  written  about  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Religionem  noe 
tram,  et  onmium  Latine  ecclesis  Christianorum 
fidem,  laid  ex  SuaviA,  Suici&.  et  BavariA  humiliara 
voluerunt ;  homines  sedocti  ah  antiijuA  progenie 
simplicium  hominum,  qni  Alpes  et  vicinism  nabi- 
tant,  et  semper  amant  antiqua.  In  Suaviam,  Ba- 
variam  et  Italiam  borealem  sepe  intrsnt  illorum 
(ex  SuiciA)  mercstores,  qui  biblia  ediscunt  memo-  ^ 
riter,  et  ritus  ecclesis  aversantur,  quos  credont  esse 
novos.  Nolunt  imagines  veneran,  reli()uias  sanc- 
torum aversantur,  olere  eomedunt,  raro  mastican 
tes  camem,  alii  nunquam.  Appellamus  eos  idcii^ 
eo  Manichsos.  Horum  quidam  ab  HungariA  ui 
eos  convenerunt,**  &c.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  quota- 
tion has  been  broken  off,  as  it  might  hsve  illus 
trated  the  connexion  of  the  Bulgarians  with  thtdm 
••ctariet. 
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puninhntent  In  other  respects  their 
opinions  probably  were  not  far  removed 
from  those  usually  called  Protestant. 
A  simplicity  of  dress,  and  especially 
the  use  of  wooden  sandals,  was  afTect- 
«h1  by  this  people.* 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  relate 
the  severe  persecution  which  nearly  ex- 
terminated the  Albigenses  of  Languedoc 
at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
involved  the  counts  of  Toulouse  in  their 
ruin.  The  Catharists,  a  fraternity  of  the 
same  Paulician  origin,  more  dispersed 
than  the  Albigenses,  had  previously  sus- 
tained a  similar  trial.  Their  belief  was 
certainly  a  compound  of  strange  errors 
with  truth ;  but  it  was  attended  by  quali- 
ties of  a  far  superior  lustre  to  orthodoxy, 
by  a  sincerity,  a  piety,  and  a  self-devo- 
tion, that  almost  purified  the  age  in  which 
they  lived. t    It  is  always  important  to 


*  The  Waldenses  were  always  considered  as 
much  less  erroneous  in  their  tenets  than  the  Albi- 
^nses  or  Manicheans.  Erant  prcterea  alii  hsBre* 
tici,  says  Robert  Monachus  in  the  passage  above 
Quoted,  qui  Waldenses  dicebantur,  a  quodam  Wal- 
oio  nonune  Lugdunensi.  Hi  quidem  mali  erant, 
•ed  comparatione  aliorum  hsreticorum  longe  mi- 
nus perversi ;  in  roultis  enim  nobiscum  convenie- 
bant,  in  •quibusdam  dissentiebant  The  onlv  faults 
be  seems  to  impute  to  them  are  the  denial  of  the 
lawfulness  of  oaths  and  capital  punishment,  and 
the  wearing  wooden  shoes.  By  tnis  peculiarity  of 
wooden  sandals  (sabots)  they  got  the  name  of 
Sabbatati  or  Insabbatati.— (Du  Cange.)  William 
du  Puy,  another  historian  of  the  same  time,  makes 
ft  similar  distinction.  Erant  quidam  Ariani,  qui- 
dam  Manichsi,  quidam  etiam  Waldenses  sive  Lug- 
dunenses,  qui  hcet  inter  se  dissides,  omnes  tamen 
in  animarum  pomiciem  contra  fidem  Catholicam 
conspirabant ;  et  illi  quidem  Waldenses  contra  ali- 
os acutisdmA  disputant— Du  Chesne,  t.  v.,  p.  666. 
Alanus,  in  his  second  book,  where  he  treats  of  the 
Waldenses,  charges  them  principally  with  disre- 
garding the  authority  of  the  church  and  preaching 
without  a  regular  mission.  It  is  evident,  however, 
from  the  acu  of  the  Inquisition,  that  they  denied 
the  existence  of  purgatory  ;  and  I  should  suppose 
that,  even  at  that  time,  they  had  thrown  off  most 
of  the  popish  system  of  doctrine,  which  is  so  near- 
ly connected  with  clerical  wealth  and  power.  The 
difference  made  in  these  records  between  the  Wal- 
denses and  the  Manichean  sects,  shows  that  the 
imputations  cast  upon  the  latter  were  not  indiscrim- 
inate calumnies.    See  Limborch,  p.  201  and  228. 

The  History  of  Languedoc,  by  VaisseUe  and 
Vich,  contains  a  very  good  account  of  the  secta- 
ries in  that  country ;  but  I  have  nor  immediate  ac- 
cess to  the  book.  I  believe  that  proof  will  be 
found  of  the  distinction  between  the  Waldenses 
and  Albigenses  in  t.  iii ,  p.  466.  But  I  am  satisfied 
that  no  one  who  has  looked  at  the  original  author- 
ities will  dispute  the  proposition.  These  Benedic- 
tin  historians  represent  the  Henricians,  an  early 
sect  of  reformers,  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Lombez,  in  1 165,  as  Mantchees.  Mosheim  consid- 
ers them  as  of  the  Vaudois  school  They  appeared 
some  time  before  Waldo. 

t  The  general  testimony  of  their  enemies  to  the 

Cirity  of  morals  among  the  Languedocian  and 
7  Mse  sectaries  is  abundantly  sufficient    One 


perceive  thai  these  high  mortl  excelled* 
ces  have  no  necessanr  connexion  witk 
speculative  truths ;  and  upon  this  account 
I  have  been  more  disposed  to  state  ex- 
plicitly the  real  Manicheism  of  the  Albi* 
genses ;  especially  as  Protestant  writers 
considering  all  the  enemies  of  Rome  as 
their  friends,  have  been  apt  to  place  the 
opinions  of  ihese  sectaries  in  a  very  fahe 
light.  In  the  course  of  time,  undoubtedly, 
the  system  of  their  Paulician  teachers 
would,  have  yielded,  if  the  inquisitors  had 
admitted  the  experiment,  to  a  more  ac- 
curate study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the 
knowledge  which  they  would  have  im- 
bibed from  the  church  itself.  And,  in 
fact,  we  find  that  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
Manicheism  died  away  after  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  although  a 
spirit  of  dissent  from  the  establrahed 
creed  broke  out  in  abundant  instances 
during  the  two  subsequent  ages. 

We  are  in  general  deprived  of  explicit 
testimonies  in  tracing  the  revolutions  of 
popular  opinion.  Much  must  therefore 
be  left  to  conjecture ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  a  very  extensive  effect  to  the 
preaching  of  these  heretics.  They  ap- 
pear in  various  countries  nearly  during 
the  same  period,  in  Spain.  Lombardy, 
Germany,  Flanders,  and  England,  as  wdl 
as  France.  Thirty  unhappy  persons  con- 
victed of  denying  the  sacraments,  are 
said  to  have  perished  at  Oxford  by  cold 


Regnier,  who  had  lived  among  them,  and  became 
afterward  an  inquisitor,  does  them  justice  in  thii 
respect— See  Tumer*s  History  of  England  for  sev- 
eral other  proofs  of  this.  It  must  be  confiMsed. 
that  the  Catharists  are  not  free  from  the  impute 
tion  of  promiscuous  licentiousness.  But  whetlM 
this  was  a  mere  calumny,  orpartly  founded  upon 
truth,  1  cannot  determine.  Theu-  prototypes,  the 
ancient  Gnostics,  are  said  to  have  been  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  auf^ere  and  the  relaxed ;  both 
condemnmg  marriage  for  opposite  reasons.  Ala- 
nus, fai  the  book  above  quoted,  seems  to  hare 
taken  up  several  vulgar  prejudices  against  the 
Cathari.  He  gives  an  etymology  of  tneir  name 
4  catta ;  quia  osculantur  posteriora  catti ;  in  cuma 
specie,  ut  aiunt,  appareret  iis  Lucifer,  p.  146.  Tom 
notable  charge  was  brought  afterward  against  the 
Templars. 

As  to  the  Wsldenses,  their  innocence  is  out  d 
all  doubt.  No  book  can  be  written  in  a  more  edi- 
fying manner  than  La  Noble  Loi^on,  of  which  laiige 
extracts  are  given  by  Leger,  in  his  Histoire  dee 
E^lises  Vaudoises.  Four  lines  are  quoted  by  Vol- 
taire  (Hist.  Universelle,  c.  69}  as  a  specimea  oi 
the  Provencal  language,  thougn  they  beloncr  rather 
to  the  patois  of  the  valleys.  But  as  he  has  not 
copied  them  rightly,  and  as  they  illustrate  the  sob- 
iect  of  this  note,  I  shall  repeat  them  here  froei 
Leger,  p.  28. 
Que  sel  se  troba  alcun  bon  que  voUia  amar  Die 

e  temer  Jeshn  Xrist, 
Que  non  vollia  maudire,  ni  jura,  ni  mentir, 
Ni  avoutrar,  ni  aucire,  ni  penre  de  Paatniy, 
Ni  venjar  se  de  li  sio  ennemie, 
ni'  dison  quel  es  Yaudes  e  degne  de  ntoiir 
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ftBd  faraiae  in  Hbe  reign  of  Henry  II. 
In  every  country  the  new  sects  appear 
to  have  spread  chiefly  among  the  lower 
people,  which,  while  it  accounts  for  the 
imperfect  notice  of  historians,  indicates 
a  more  substantial  influence  upon  the 
moral  condition  of  society  than  the  con- 
version of  a  few  nobles  or  ecclesiastics.* 
But  even  where  men  did  not  absolutely 
enlist  under  the  banners  of  any  new  sect, 
they  were  stimulated  by  the  temper  of 
their  age  to  a  more  zealous  and  inde- 

*  It  would  be  difficult  to  specify  til  the  dispersed 
ftuthorities  which  attest  the  eiistence  of  the  sects 
derived  from  the  Waldenses  tnd  Paulicians  in  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  foarteenth  centuries.  Be- 
sides Mosheim,  who  has  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  suDJect,  I  would  mention  some  articles 
in  Du  Cange  which  supply  gleanings;  namely, 
Beghardi,  Bulgari,  Lollardi,  Paterini,  Picardi,  Pirn, 
Populicani. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albi- 


censes  generally,  I  have  borrowed  some  light  from 
Sir.  Tumer*t  History  of  EIngland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  377, 
993.    This  learned  writer  has  seen  some  boois  that 


have  not  fallen  into  my  way ;  and  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  a  knowledge  of  Alanus*s  treatise,  which  I 
have  since  read.  At  the  same  time  I  must  observe, 
that  Mr.  Turner  hat  not  perceived  the  essential 
distinction  between  the  two  leading  tects. 

The  name  of  Albigenses  does  not  frequently 
occur  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
but  the  Waldenses,  or  sects  bearing  that  denomi- 
nation, were  dispersed  over  Europe.  As  a  term 
of  different  reproach  was  derived  from  the  word 
Bulgarian,  so  vauderU,  or  the  profession  of  the 
Vaudois,  was  sometimes  applied  to  witchcraft. 
Thus,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Chambre  Brulante 
mt  Arrasi  in  1459,  against  persons  accused  of  sor- 
cery, their  crime  is  denominated  vautUrU.  The 
fullest  account  of  this  remarkable  story  is  found  in 
the  Memoirs  of  Du  Clercq,  first  mibbshed  in  the 
general  collection  of  Historical  Memoirs,  t.  iz.,  p. 
430,  471.  It  exhibits  a  complete  parallel  to  the 
erents  that  happened  in  1682  at  Salem,  in  New- 
England.  A  few  obscure  persons  were  accused  of 
tMMidme,  or  witchcraft.  After  their  condemnation, 
which  was  founded  on  confessions  obtained  by  tor« 
tare,  and  afterward  retracted,  an  epidemical  conta- 
gion of  superstitious  dread  was  diffused  all  around. 
Numbers  were  arrested,  burnt  alive  by  order  of  a 
tribunal  instituted  for  the  detection  of  this  offence, 
or  detained  in  prison ;  so  that  no  person  in  Arras 
thought  himself  safe.  It  was  believed  that  many 
were  accused  for  the  sake  of  their  possessions, 
which  were  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  church. 
At  length  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  interfered,  and 
pat  a  stop  to  the  persecutions.  The  whole  nanra- 
five  in  Du  Clercq  is  interesting,  as  a  curious  docu- 
ment of  the  tyranny  of  bigots,  and  of  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  turned  to  private  ends. 

To  return  to  the  Waldenses :  the  principal  course 
of  their  emigration  is  said  to  have  been  into  Bohe- 
mia, where,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  name  was 
borne  by  one  of  the  seceding  sects.  By  their  pro- 
fession of  faiih,  presented  to  Ladislaus  Posthiunus, 
it  appears  that  they  acknowledged  the  corporal  pres- 
ence in  the  eucharist,  but  rejected  purgatory  and 
other  Romish  di)ctrines.  See  it  in  the  Fasciculus 
Rerum  ezpetendarum  et  fugiendarum,  a  collection 
of  treatises  illustrating  the  origin  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, originally  published  at  Gologno  io  1535,  tnd 
mnrinted  at  London  in  1600. 


pendent  discussion  of  their  reli^ons  sys- 
tem.   A  curious  illustration  of  this   is 
furnished  by  oue  of  the  letters  ot  Inno- 
cent III.    He  had  been  informed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Metz,  as  he  states  to  the  clergy 
of  the  diocess,  that  no  small  multitude  of 
laymen  and  women  having  procured  a 
translation  of  the  gospels,  epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  the  psalter,  Job,  and  other  books 
of  Scripture,  to  be  made  for  them  into 
French,  meet  in  secret  conventicles  to 
hear  them  read,  and  preach  to  each  other, 
avoiding  the  company  of  those  who  do 
not  join  in  their  devotion,  and  having 
been  reprimanded  for  this  by  some  of 
their  parish  priests,  have  withstood  them, 
alleging  reasons  from  the  Scriptures  why 
they  should  not  be  so  forbidden.    Some 
of  them  too  deride  the  ignorance  of  their 
ministers,  and  maintain  that  their  own 
books  teach  them  more  than  they  can 
learn  from  the  pulpit,  and  that  they  can 
express  it  better.    Although  the  desire 
of  reading  the  Scriptures,  Innocent  pro- 
ceeds, is  rather  praiseworthy  than  rep- 
rehensible, yet  they  are  to  be  blamed  for 
frequenting  secret  assemblies,  for  usurp- 
ing the  office  of  preaching,  deriding  their 
own  ministers,  and  scorning  the  company 
of  such  as  do  not  concur  in  their  noyel- 
ties.    He  presses  the  bishop  and  chap- 
ter to  discover  the  author  of  this  trans- 
lation, which  could  not  have  been  made 
without  a  knowledge  of  letters,  and  what 
were  his  intentions,  and  what  degree  of 
orthodoxy  and  respect  for  the  Holy  See 
those  who  used  it  possessed.    This  let- 
ter of  Innocent  III.,  however,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  man,  is  sufficiently 
temperate  and  conciliatory.    It  seems 
not  to  have  answered  its  end;  for  in 
another  letter  he  complains  that  some 
members  of  this  little  association  con- 
tinued refractory,  and  reiused  to  obey 
either  the  bishop  or  the  pope.* 

In  the  eiffhth  and  ninth  centuries, 
when  the  Vulgate  had  ceased  to  be  gen- 
erally intelligible,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  any  intention  in  the  church  to 
deprive  the  laity  of  the  Scriptures. 
Translations  were  freely  made  into  the 
vernacular  languages,  and  perhaps  read 
in  churches,  although  the  acts  of  saints 
were  generally  deemed  more  instructive. 
Louis  the  Debonair  is  said  to  have 
caused  a  German  version  of  the  New 
Testament  to  be  made.  Otfrid,  in  the 
same  century,  rendered  the  gospels,  ot 


*  Opera  Innocent.  III.,  p.  468,  537.  A  transla 
tion  or  the  Bible  hsd  been  mude  by  direction  of 
Peter  Waldo;  but  whether  this  used  in  Lorraio 
was  the  ssme,  does  not  appear.  Metz  wss  full  oi 
the  Vaudois,  as  we  find  by  other  tathoritiet. 
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rather  abridged  them,  into  German  verse. 
This  work  is  still  extant,  and  is  in  sev- 
eral respects  an  object  of  curiosity.*  In 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  we  find 
translations  of  the  Psalms,  Job,  and  the 
Ulaccabees  into  French.f  But  after  the 
diffusion  of  heretical  opinions,  or,  what 
was  much  the  same  thing,  of  free  inquiry, 
it  became  expedient  to  secure  the  ortho- 
dox faith  from  lawless  interpretation. 
Accordingly  the  council  of  Toulouse,  in 
1329,  prohibited  the  laity  from  posses- 
sing the  Scriptures ;  and  this  precaution 
was  frequently  repeated  upon  subsequent 
occasions. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  centuries  teems 
with  new  sectaries  and  schismatics,  va- 
rious in  their  aberrations  of  opinion,  but 
all  coucurring  in  detestation  of  the  estab- 
lished church.J  They  endured  severe 
persecutions  with  a  smcerity  and  firm- 
ness which  in  any  cause  ought  to  com- 
mand respect.  But  in  general  we  find 
an  extravagant  fanaticism  among  them  ; 
and  I  do  not  know  how  to  look  for  any 
amelioration  of  society  from  the  Fran- 
ciscan seceders,  who  quibbled  about  the 
property  of  thiols  consumed  by  use,  or 
from  the  mystical  visionaries  of  different 
■  appellations,  whose  moral  practice  was 
sometimes  more  than  equivocal.  Those 
who  feel  any  curiosity  about  such  sub- 
jects, which  are  by  no  means  unimpor- 
tant, as  they  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  will  find  them  treated  very 
fully  by  Mosheim.  But  the  original 
sources  of  information  are  not  always 
accessible  in  this  country,  and  the  re- 
search would  perhaps  be  more  fatiguing 
than  profitable. 

I  shall,  for  an  opposite  reason,  pass 
LoUards  of  lightly  over  the  great  revolution 
England.  Jq  religious  Opinion  wrought  in 
England  by  Wicliffe,  which  will  gen- 
erally be  familiar  to  the  reader  from  our 
common  historians.  Nor  am  I  concern- 
ed to  treat  of  theological  inquiries,  or  to 
write  a  history  of  the  church.  Consid- 
ered in  its  effect  upon  manners,  the  sole 
point  which  these  pages  have  in  view, 
the  preaching  of  this  new  sect  certainly 


*  Scbilteri  Thesaurus  Antiq.  Teotonicorum, 
t.  ii. 
t  M<m.  de  TAcad.  dcs  InscriptM  t.  xvii.,  p.  720. 
X  The  application  of  the  visions  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  the  corruptions  of  Rome  has  commonly 
been  said  to  have  been  first  made  by  the  Francis- 
can seceders.  But  it  may  be  traced  higher,  and  is 
remarkably  pointed  out  by  Dante. 

Di  voi  pastor  s*  accorsel  Vaneelista, 
Quando  colei,  chi  siede  sovral'  acque, 
Puttaneggiar  co*  regi  a  lui  (it  vista. 

Inftmo,  cant.  xix. 


produced  anexte&siTe  reformation.  Birt 
their  virtues  were  by  no  means  free  from 
some  unsocial  qualities,  in  which,  as 
well  as  in  their  superior  attributes,  the 
Lollards  bear  a  veiy  close  resemblance 
to  the  Puritans  of  Ehzabeth's  reign :  a 
moroseness  that  proscribed  all  cheerful 
amusements,  an  uncharitable  malignity 
that  made  no  distinction  in  condemning 
the  established  clergy,  and  a  narrow  pre* 
judice  that  applied  the  rules  of  the  Jew- 
ish law  to  modem  institutions.*  Some 
of  their  principles  were  far  more  danger- 
ous to  the  good  order  of  society,  and 
cannot  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  Puritans, 
though  they  grew  afterward  out  of  the 
same  soil.  Such  was  the  notion,  which 
is  imputed  also  to  the  Albigenses,  that 
civil  magistrates  lose  their  right  to  gov- 
ern by  committing  sin,  or,  as  it  was  quaint- 
ly expressed  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace.  These 
extravagances,  however,  do  not  belong 
to  the  learned  and  politic  Wicliffe,  how- 
ever they  might  be  adopted  by  some  of 
his  enthusiastic  disciples.!  Fostered  by 
the  general  ill-wiU  towards  the  church 
his  principles  made  vast  promss  in 
England,  and,  unlike  those  of  earlier 
sectaries,  were  embraced  by  men  of 
rank  and  civil  influence.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  check  they  sustained  by  the  san- 
gumary  law  of  Henry  IV.,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  multitudes  secretly  cherish- 
ed them  down  to  the  era  of  the  Reform- 
ation. 

From  England  the  spirit  of  religiois 
innovation  was  propagated  into  Bumitesac 
Bohemia ;  for  though  John  Huss  BoJwnia. 
was  very  far  from  embracing  all  the  doe* 
trinal  systems  of  Wicliffe,  it  is  manifest 
that  his  zeal  had  been  quickened  by  the 


*  Walsingham,  p.  238.  Lewis's  Life  of  Pes> 
cock,  p.  65.  Bishop  Peacock's  answer  to  the  Lol- 
lards of  his  time  contains  passages  well  worthy  of 
Hooker,  both  for  weight  of  matter  and  dignity  of 
style,  settinff  forth  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
**  the  moral  law  of  kinde,  or  moral  philosophie,*  m 
opposition  to  those  who  derive  all  morality  mm 
revelation. 

This  great  man  fell  afterward  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  church  for  propositions,  not  indeed 
heretical,  but  repugnant  to  her  scheme  of  spiriciial 
power.  He  asserted  indirectlv  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  and  wrote  on  theological  suk^eott 
in  English,  which  gave  much  offence.  In  HMt, 
Peacock  seems  to  have  hoped  that  his  acute  re«> 
soning  would  convince  the  people,  without  lem- 
ring  an  implicit  faith.  But  he  greatly  miaooder- 
stood  the  principle  of  an  infallible  church.  Lew- 
is's Life  of  Peacock  does  justice  to  his  character, 
which,  I  need  not  say,  is  unfairly  represented  bf 
such  historians  as  C<Mlier,  and  such  antiquariee  M 
Thomas  Heame. 

t  Lewis's  Life  of  Wicliffe,  p.  116.  Leafirti 
Hiai,  du  ConcUede  Comtance,  t.  i>  p.  8ia. 
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writings  of  that  reformer.*  Inferior  to 
the  Englishman  in  ability,  but  exciting 
^eater  attention  by  his  constancy  and 
iufierings,  as  well  as  by  the  memorable 
war  which  his  ashes  kmdled,  the  Bohe- 
mian martyr  was  even  more  eminently 
the  precursor  of  the  Reformation.  But 
•till  regarding  these  dissensions  merely  in 
a  temporal  light,  1  cannot  assign  any  ben- 
eficial effect  to  the  schism  of  the  Hussites, 
at  least  in  its  immediate  results,  and  in 
the  country  where  it  appeared.  Though 
some  degree  of  sympathy  with  their 
cause  is  inspired  by  resentment  at  the  ill 
faith  of  their  adversaries,  and  by  the  as- 
sociations of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
we  cannot  estimate  the  Taborites  and 
other  sectaries  of  that  description  but  as 
ferocious  and  desperate  fanatics.f  Per- 
haps beyond  the  confines  of  Bohemia, 
more  substantial  good  may  have  been 
produced  by  the  influence  of  its  reforma- 
tion, and  a  better  tone  of  morals  inspired 
into  Germany.  But  I  must  again  repeat, 
that  upon  this  obscure  and  ambiguous 
subject  I  assert  nothing  definitely,  and 
little  with  confidence.  The  tendencies 
of  religious  dissent  in  the  four  ages  be- 
fore the  Reformation  appear  to  have  gen- 
erally conduced  towaixis  the  moral  im- 
provement of  mankind ;  and  facts  of  this 
nature  occupy  a  far  greater  space  in  a 
philosophical  view  of  society  during  that 
period  than  we  mi^ht  at  first  imagine; 
out  every  one  who  is  disposed  to  prose- 
cute this  inquiry  will  assign  their  charac- 
ter according  to  the  result  of  his  own 
investigations. 

But  the  best  school  of  moral  discipline 
iMtitnUon  which  the  middle  ages  afforded 
of  ciiiT^ry.  ^as  the  institution  of  chivalry. 
Ther«  is  something  perhaps  to  allow  for 
the  partiality  of  modem  writers  upon  this 
interesting  subject ;  yet  our  most  skepti- 
cal criticism  must  assign  a  decisive  influ- 
ence to  this  great  source  of  human  im- 
provement. The  more  deeply  it  is  con- 
sidered, the  more  we  shall  become  sensi- 
ble of  its  importance. 

There  are,  if  I  may  so  say,  three  pow- 

*  H088  does  not  appear  to  have  rejected  any  of 
the  pnculiar  tenets  of  popery.— Len&nt,  p.  414.  He 
embraced,  like  Wicliffe,  the  predeetinarian  system 
of  Augustin,  withoQt  psusing  at  any  of  those  infer- 
ence, apparently  dedndble  from  it,  which,  in  the 
heads  of  enthusiasts,  may  produce  such  extensive 
mischief.  These  were  mamtained  by  Hass  (id.,  p. 
328),  though  not  perhaps  so  crudely  as  by  Luther. 
Krery  thtng[  relative  to  the  history  and  doctrine  of 
Huss  and  his  followers  will  be  found  in  Lmifant's 
three  works,  on  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance, 
and  Basle. 

f  Len&nt,  Hist  de  )a  €Hierredes  Hussites  et  du 
Concile  le  Basle.— Schmidlt,  Hist  des  Allemaods, 
i.v 


erful  spirits,  wnich  have  from  time  to 
time  moved  over  the  face  of  the  waters, 
and  ffiven  a  predominant  impulse  to  tfa^^ 
moral  sentiments  and  energies  of  man- 
kind. These  are  the  spirits  of  liberty,  ol 
religion,  and  of  honour.  It  was  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  cliivalry  to  animate  an<^ 
cherish  the  last  of  these  three.  And 
whatever  high  magnanimous  energy  tlM 
love  of  liberty  or  religious  zeal  has  ever 
imparted,  was  equalled  by  the  exquisite 
sense  of  honoiur  which  this  institution 
preserved. 

It  appears  probable,  that  the  custom  of 
receiving  arms  at  the  age  of  n,  ^^^^ 
manhood  with  some  solemnity, 
was  of  immemorial  antiquity  among  thf 
nations  that  overthrew  the  Roman  em 

Eire.  For  it  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  tc 
ave  prevailed  among  their  German  an 
cestors ;  and  his  expressions  might  have 
been  used  with  no  great  variation  to  de 
scribe  the  actusd  ceremonies  of  knight 
hood.*  There  was  even  in  that  remote 
age  a  sort  of  public  trial  as  to  the  fitnes» 
of  the  candidate,  which,  though  perhai»» 
confined  to  his  bodUy  strength  and  activi 
ty,  might  be  the  germe  of  that  refined  in 
vestigation  which  was  thought  necessar) 
in  the  perfect  sta^e  of  chivalry.  Proofe 
though  rare  and  mcidental,  might  be  ad 
duced  to  show,  that  in  the  time  of  Charle 
magne,  and  even  earlier,  the  sons  01 
monarchs  at  least  did  not  assume  manl} 
arms  without  a  regular  investiture.  Am 
in  the  eleventh  century,  it  is  evident  tha/ 
this  was  a  general  practice.f 

This  ceremony,  however,  would  per- 
haps  of  itself  have  done  little  towards 
forming  that  intrinsic  principle  which 
characterized  the  genuine  chivalry.  But 
in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  we  find  a 
military  distinction,  that  appears,  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  to  have  given  birth  to 
that  institution.  Certain  feudal  tenants, 
and  I  suppose  also  allodial  proprietors, 
were  bound  to  serve  on  horseback, 
equipped  with  the  coat  of  mail.  These 
were  called  Caballarii,  from  which  the 
word  chevaliers  is  an  obvious  cerrup- 

*  Nihil  neque  pubUcs  neqiie  private  rei  nisi  ar 
mati  agunt.  Sea  arms  sumere  non  ante  cuiquam 
moris,  qu4m  civitas  suffecturum  prubaverit  Turn 
in  ipso  concilio,  fe\  principum  aliqois,  vel  pater, 
▼el  propinquus  scuto  fraoieAque  jiivenem  omant ; 
h«c  apud  eos  toga,  hie  primus  juTents  houos ;  ante 
hoc  aomus  pars  videntur,  mox  reipubhce.— De 
Moribus  German.,  c.  13. 

t  William  ot  Malmsborr  says  that  Alfred  cod* 
ferred  knighthood  on  Atrielstan,  donainin  chla- 
myde  coccine4*  gemmato  balteo,  eose  Sazonico 
cum  vaginA  aurea,  1.  ii.,  c.  6.  St  Palaye  (M^rooires 
sur  la  Cheralerie,  p.  2)  mentions  other  instances; 
which  may  also  be  found  in  Du  Cange's  Glossary 
▼.  Anna,  and  in  his  38d  dissertation  m  Joinrilie. 
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tion.*    But  he  who  fought  on  horseback, 
and  had  been  invested  with  peculiar  arms 
in   a   solemn  manner,  wanted   nothing 
more  to  render  him  a  knight.    Chivalry 
therefore  may,  in  a  general  sense,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  age  of  Charlemagne.    We 
may  however  go  farther,  and  observe 
that  these  distinctive  advantages  above 
ordinary  combatants  were  probably  the 
sources  of  that  remarkable  valour  and 
that  keen  thirst  for  glory  which  became 
the  essential   attributes  of  a   knightly 
character.     For  confidence  in  our  skill 
and  strength  is  the  usual  foundation  of 
courage :  it  is  by  feeling  ourselves  able 
to  surmount  common  dangers,  that  we 
,  become  adventurous  enough  to  encounter 
those  of  a  more  extraordinary  nature, 
and  to  which  more  glory  is   attached. 
The    reputation    of    superior   personal 
prowess,  so  difficult  to  be  attained  in  the 
course  of  modern  warfare,  and  so  liable 
to  erroneous  representations,  was   al- 
ways within  the  reach  of  the  stoutest 
knight,    and    was   founded    on    claims 
which  could  be  measured  with  much  ac- 
curacy.   Such  is  the  subordination  and 
mutual  dependance  in  a  modern  army, 
that  every  man  must  be  content  to  divide 
his  glory  with  his  comrades,  his  general, 
or  his  soldiers.    But  the  soul  of  chivalry 
was  individual  honour,  coveted  in  so  en- 
tire and  absolute  a  perfection,  that  it 
must  not  be  shared  with  an  army  or  a 
nation.    Most  of  the  virtues  it  inspired 
were  what  we  may  call  independent,  as 
opposed  to  those  which  are  founded  upon 
social  relations.    The  knights-errant  of 
romance  perform  their  best  exploits  from 
the  love  of  renown,  or  from  a  sort  of  ab- 
stract sense  of  justice,  rather  than  from 
any  solicitude  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  mankind.    If  tnese  springs  of  action 
are  less  generally  beneficial,  they  are, 
however,  more  connected  with  elevation 
of  character  than  the  systematic  pru- 
dence of  men  accustomed  to  social  life. 
This  solitary  and  independent  spirit  of 
chivalry,  dwelling,  as  it  were,  upon  a 
rock,  and  disdaining  injustice  or  false-  * 
hood  from  the  consciousness  of  internal , 
dignity,  without  any  calculation  of  their 
consequences,  is  not   unlike  what  we ' 
sometimes  read  of  Arabian  chiefs  or  the 
North  American  Indians.f     These  na- ' 

« 
*  Comitet  «t  TSMallt  nottri  qui  beneficia  habere  \ 
noecantur,  et  cabatUrii  omries  id  placitum  nostrum  * 
▼eniant  bene  preparmti.— Capitularia,  A.  D.  807, 
an  Baluze,  t.  L,  p.  460. 

t  We  mutt  take  for  this  the  more  favourable 
represantations  of  the  Indian  nations.  A  deteri- 
mattng  intercourse  with  Europeans,  or  a  race  of 
Eurofean  eztraction,  hai  tended  to  eflbee  those 


tions,  so  widely  remote  from  each  other, 
seem  to  partake  of  that  moral  energy, 
which,  among  European  nations,  far  le- 
mote  from  both  of  them,  was  excited  by 
the  spirit  of  chivalry.  But  the  most 
beautiful  picture  that  was  ever  portrayed 
of  this  character  is  the  Achilles  of  Ho- 
mer, the  representative  of  chivalry  ia  iu 
most  general  form,  with  all  its  sincerity 
and  unyielding  rectitude,  aU  its  courte- 
sies and  mumficence.  Calmly  indiffer- 
ent to  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
and  contemplating  with  a  serious  and 
unshaken  look  the  premature  death  that 
awaits  him,  his  heart  only  beats  for  glory 
and  friendship.  To  this  sublime  charac- 
ter, bating  that  imaginary  completion  by 
Which  the  creations  of  the  poet,  like 
those  of  the  sculptor,  transcend  all  single 
worics  of  nature,  there  were  probably 
many  parallels  in  the  ages  of  chiTaliv. 
especially  before  a  set  ^ucation  and  the 
refinements  of  society  had  altered  a  little 
the  natural  unadulterated  warrior  of  a  m 
der  period.  One  illustrious  example  froa 
this  earlier  age  is  the  Cid  Ruy  DiaXj 
whose  history  has  fortunately  been  pre 
served  much  at  length  in  several  chr%ni 
cles  of  ancient  date,  and  in  one  valuable 
poem ;  and  though  I  will  not  say  that  the 
Spanish  hero  is  altojp^ether  a  counterpart 
of  Achilles  in  graceuilness  and  urbanity, 
yet  was  he  inferior  to  none  that  ever 
lived  in  frankness,  honour,  and  magna- 
nimity.* 


virtues,  which  possibly  were  rather  exaggeiatsd  oj 
earher  writers. 

*  Since  this  passage  was  written,  1  have  found 
a  parallel  drawn  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  io  bitTal- 
uable  History  of  England,  between  Achilles  tid 
Richard  C<Bur  de  Lion:  the  superior  juatnesflt 
which  I  readiljT  acknowledge.  The  real  herodoM 
not  indeed  excite  so  much  interest  in  me  as  the 
poetical ;  but  the  marks  of  resemblsnce  are  mf 
striking,  whether  we  consider  their  passions,  tbsir 
talents,  their  virtues,  their  ncee,  or  the  waile  of 
their  heroism. 

The  two  principal  persons  in  the  Hied,  if  I  my 
digress  into  the  observation,  appear  to  me  reprs 
sentatives  of  the  heroic  character  in  its  two  wsd« 
in^  varieties ;  of  the  energy  which  has  iu  sols 

Ennciple  of  action  vrithin  itself,  and  of  that  whick 
orrows  its  impulse  from  external  relations ;  of  ths 
spirit  of  honour,  in  short,  and  of  patriotism.  Aa 
every  sentiment  of  Achilles  U  independent  sad 
self-supported,  so  those  of  Hector  all  bear  reftr- 
enco  to  his  kindred  and  his  country.  The  sidwr 
of  the  one  might  have  been  extinguished  for  wsec 
of  nourishment  in  Thesstfljr ;  but  that  of  the  oibsr 
might,  we  fancy,  have  neyrer  been  kindled  but  fer 
tlie  dangers  of  Troy.  Peace  could  have  brougfel 
no  delight  to  the  one  but  from  the  tneotory  of  wari 
war  had  no  aUeviatioo  to  the  other  but  from  ths 
images  of  peace.  Compare,  for  example,  the  two 
speeches,  beginning  U.  Z^  441, and  IL  IL«  49;  « 
rather  compare  the  two  chtraotera  througboot  iks 
Iliad.  So  wonderfully  were  those  two  gfeatsprii^ 
of  human  sympathy,  vay^miilv  inteieetiiv  aceert 
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In  the  firet  siate  of  chivalry,  it  was 
Us  wrrnu-  dosely  connected  with  the  mil- 
ip  wiih  itary  service  of  fiefs.  The  Ca- 
*™  "'"  ballarii  in  the  Capkularies,  the 
Mihtes  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  were  landholders  who 
followed  their  lord  or  sovereign  into  the 
field.  A  certain  value  of  land  was  term- 
ed in  England  a  knight^s  fee,  or,  in  Nor- 
mandy, ^udum  loricae,  fief  de  haubert, 
from  the  coat  of  mail  which  it  entitled 
and  required  the  tenant  to  wear;  a  mil- 
itary tenure  was  said  to  be  by  service  in 
chivalry.  To  serve  as  knights,  mounted 
and  equipped,  was  the  common  duty  of 
vassals ;  it  implied  no  personal  merit,  it 
gave  of  itself  a  claim  to  no  civil  privi- 
leges. But  this  knight- service,  founded 
upon  a  feudal  obligation,  is  to  be  careful- 
ly distinguished  from  that  superior  chiv- 
alry, in  which  all  was  independent  and 
voluntary.  The  latter,  in  fact,  could 
hardly  flourish  in  its  full  perfection  till 
Thi«  COD-  the  military  service  of  feudal  ten- 
wnum  ure  began  to  dechne ;  namely,  in 
broken.  ^^^  thirteenth  century.  The  or- 
igin of  this  j)er8onal  chivalry  I  should 
incline  to  refer  to  the  ancient  usage  of 
voluntary  commendation,  which  1  have 
mentioned  in  a  former  chapter.  Men 
commended  themselves,  that  is,  did 
homage  and  professed  attachment  to  a 
prince  or  lord ;  generally  indeed  for  pro- 
tection or  the  hope  of  reward,  but  some- 
times probably  for  the  sake  of  distin- 
guishing themselves  in  his  quarrels. 
When  they  received  pay,  which  must 
liave  been  the  usual  case,  they  were  lit- 
erally his  soldiers  6t  stipendiary  troops. 
Those  who  could  afToni  to  exert  their 
▼alour  without  recompense  were  like  the 
knights  of  whom  we  read  in  romance, 
who  served  a  foreign  master  through 
love,  or  thirst  of  glonr,  or  gratitude. 
The  extreme  poverty  of  the  lower  nobil- 
ty,  arising  from  the  subdivision  of  fiefs, 
and  the  politic  generosity  of  rich  lords, 
made  this  connexion  as  strong  as  that 
of  territorial  dependance.  A  younger 
brother,  leaving  the  paternal  estate,  in 
which  he  took  a  slender  share,  mi^ht 
look  to  wealth  and  dignity  in  the  service 
cif  a  powerful  count.  Kniffhthood,  which 
be  could  not  claim  as  his  legal  right,  be- 
came the  object  of  his  chief  ambition. 
It  raised  him  in  the  scale  of  society, 
equalling  him  in  dress,  in  arms,  and  in 
title,  to  the  rich  landholders.  As  it  was 
due  to  his  merit,  it  did  much  more  than 


mg  to  the  diversity  of  oar  tempers,  first  toached 
by  that  ancient  patriarch, 

k  <)ao,  ceu  fonte  perenni, 
Vatam  Pieriisom  rifantur  aquia. 


equal  him  to  those  who  had  no  preten 
sions  but  from  wealth ;  and  the  territo 
rial  knights  became  by  degrees  ashamed 
of  assuming  the  title  till  they  could  chal- 
lenge it  by  real  desert. 

This  class  of  noble  and  gallant  cava- 
liers, serving  commonly  for  Effect  or  iiw 
pay,  but  on  the  most  honoura-  eru^aden  oo 
ble  footing,  became  far  more  '*•''»*''> 
numerous  through  the  crusades  ;  a  great 
epoch  in  the  history  of  European  socie- 
ty. In  these  wars,  as  all  feudal  service 
was  out  of  the  question,  it  was  necesssr 
ry  for  the  richer  barons  to  take  into  their 
pay  as  many  knights  as  they  could  afford 
to  maintain  :  speculating,  so  far  as  such 
motives  operated,  on  an  influence  with 
the  leaders  of  the  expedition,  and  on  a 
share  of  plunder  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  their  followers.  During  the 
period  of  the  crusades,  we  find  the  insti- 
tution of  chivalry  acquire  its  full  vigour 
as  an  order  of  personal  nobility;  and 
its  original  connexion  with  feudal  ten- 
ure, if  not  altogether  eflaced,  became 
in  a  great  measure  forgotten  in  the 
splendour  and  dignity  of  the  new  form 
which  it  wore. 

The  crusaders,  howevej,  changed  in 
more  than  one  respect  the  char-  «,^j^ 
acter  of  chivalry.  Before  that  connecZd 
epoch  it  appears  to  have  had  no  w»h  reu- 
particular  reference  to  religion.  *'**"» 
Ingulfus  indeed  tells  us  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  preceded  the  ceremony  of  inves- 
titure by  a  confession  of  their  sins,  and 
other  pious  rites,  and  they  received  the 
order  at  the  hands  of  a  pnest  instead  of 
a  knight.  But  this  was  derided  by  the 
Normans  as  efleminacy,  and  seems  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  extreme  devo- 
tion of  the  English  before  the  conauest.* 
We  can  hardly  perceive,  indeed,  why  the 
assumption  of  arms  to  be  used  in  butch- 
ering mankind  should  be  treated  as  a 
religious  ceremony.  The  clergy,  to  do 
them  justice,  constantly  opposed  the 
private  wars  in  which  the  courage  of 
those  ages  wasted  itself;  and  all  blood- 
shed was  subject  in  strictness  to  a  ca- 
nonical penance.  But  the  purposes  for 
which  men  bore  arms  in  a  crusade  so 
sanctified  their  use,  that  chivalry  acquired 
the  character  as  much  of  a  religious  as  a 
military  institution.  For  many  centu- 
ries, the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  was 
constantly  at  the  heart  of  a  brave  and 
superstitious  nobility;  and  every  knight 

*  Ingalfhs  in  Oale,  xv.  Scriptores,  t.  i.,  p.  70 
Willinm  Rufus,  however,  was  knighted  bjr  Arch 
bishop  Lanfranc,  which  looks  as  if  the  ceremonj 
was  not  abeoiately  repugnant  to  the  Norman  prac 
tice. 
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was  supposed  a«  his  creation  to  pledge 
himself,  as  occasion  should  arise,  to  that 
cause.  Meanwhile,  the  defence  of  God's 
law  against  infidels  was  his  primary  and 
standing  duty.  A  knight,  whenever  pres- 
ent at  mass,  held  the  point  of  his  sword 
before  him  while  the  gospel  was  read, 
to  signify  his  readiness  to  support  it. 
Writers  of  the  middle  ages  compare  the 
knightly  to  the  priestly  character  in  an 
elaborate  parallel,  and  the  investiture  of 
the  one  was  supposed  analogous  to  the 
ordination  of  the  other.  The  ceremonies 
upon  this  occasion  were  almost  wholly 
religious.  The  candidate  passed  nights 
in  prayer  among  priests  in  a  church ;  he 
received  the  sacraments ;  he  entered  into 
a  bath,  and  was  clad  with  a  white  robe, 
in  allusion  to  the  presumed  purification 
of  his  life;  his  sword  was  solenmly 
blessed;  every  thing,  in  short,  was  con- 
trived to  identify  his  new  condition  with 
the  defence  of  religion,  or  at  least  of  the 
church.* 

To  this  strong  tincture  of  religion, 
And  wUh  which  entered  into  the  composi- 
i^UMtry.  tion  of  chivalry  from  the  twelfth 
century,  was  added  another  ingredient 
equally  distinguishing.  A  great  respect 
for  the  female  sex  bad  always  been  a  re- 
markable characteristic  of  the  Northern 
nations. ,  The  German  women  were  high 
spirited  and  virtuous;  qualities  which 
might  be  causes  or  consequences  of 
the  veneration  with  which  they  were 
regarded.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  coidd 
trace  very  minutely  the  condition  of 
women  for  the  period  between  the  si^ 
version  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the 
first  crusade ;  but  apparently  man  did  not 
grossly  abuse  his  superiority;  and  in 
point  of  civil  rights,  and  even  as  to  the 
mlieritance  of  property,  the  two  sexes 
were  placed  perhaps  as  nearly  on  a  level 
as  the  nature  of  such  warlike  societies 
would  admit.  There  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  more  roughness  in  the  social 
intercourse  between  the  sexes  than  we 
find  in  later  periods.  The  spirit  of  gal- 
lantry, which  became  so  animating  a 
principle  of  chivalry,  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  progressive  refinement  of  society  du- 
ring the  twelfth  and  two  succeeding  cen- 
turies. In  a  rude  state  of  manners,  as 
among  the  lower  people  in  aU  ages, 
woman  has  not  full  scope  to  display 


*  Da  Car4fe«  v.  Milet,  and  88d  Ditseitation  on 
Joinville.  Si.  Palaje,  M6m  lur  U  Cheralerie,  part 
ii.  A  curioua  original  illustration  of  this*  aa  well 
as  of  other  chivalrous  prindplea,  will  be  found  in 
rOnlene  da  Chevalerie,  a  long  metrical  romance 

Published  in  Barbazan's  Faoliaux,  1. 1,  p.  59  (edit 
SOS). 


those  fascinating  gKaces,  by  which  na- 
ture has  design^  to  counterbalance  the 
strength  and  energy  of  mankind.  Even 
where  those  jealous  customs  that  degrade 
alike  the  two  sexes  have  not  prevailed, 
her  lot  is  domestic  seclusion ;  nor  is  she 
fit  to  share  in  the  boisterous  pastimes  of 
drunken  merriment,  to  which  the  inter 
course  of  an  unpolished  people  is  confi- 
ned. But  as  a  taste  for  the  more  elegant 
enjoyments  of  wealth  arises,  a  ta^e 
which  it  is  always  her  policy  and  her  de- 
light to  nourish,  she  obtains  an  ascend- 
ency at  first  in  the  lighter  hour,  and  (rom 
thence  in  the  serious  occupations  of  life. 
She  chases  or  brings  into  subjection  the 
god  of  wine,  a  victorjr  which  might  seem 
more  ignoble  were  it  less  difficult,  and 
calls  in  the  aid  of  divinities  more  propi- 
tious to  her  ambition.  The  love  of  be- 
coming ornament  is  not  perhaps  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  vanity ;  it  is  rather 
an  instinct  which  woman  has  received 
from  nature  to  give  efiect  to  those  charms 
that  are  her  defence;  and  when  com 
merce  began  to  minister  more  effectually 
to  the  wants  of  luxury,  the  rich  fturs  of 
the  North,  the  gay  silks  of  Asia,  tlie 
wrought  gold  of  domestic  manufacture, 
illumined  the  halls  of  chivalry,  and  castt 
as  if  by  the  spell  of  enchantment,  thai 
ineffable  grace  over  beauty  which  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  dress  are  cal- 
culated to  bestow.  Courtesy  had  alwayt 
been  the  proper  attribute  of  knighthood 

Erotection  of  the  weak  its  legitimate  duty 
ut  those  were  heightened  to  a  pitch  aC 
enthusiasm  when  woman  became  thek 
object.  There  was  little  jealousy  showr 
in  the  treatment  of  that  sex,  at  least  ir 
France,  the  fountain  of  chivalry;  they 
were  present  at  festivals,  at  toumam^ata 
and  sat  promiscuously  in  the  halls  of  theii 
castle.  The  romance  of  Perceforest  (aad 
romances  have  always  been  deemed  good 
witnesses  as  to  manners)  tells  of  a  mat 
where  eight  hundred  knights  had  each  of 
them  a  l^y  eating  off  his  plate.*  For  la 
eat  off  the  same  plate  was  a  usual  maik 
of  gallantry  or  friendship. 

Next  therefore,  or  even  equal  to  devo> 
tion,  stood  gallantry  among  the  princi- 
ples of  knighthood.  But  all  companaan 
between  the  two  was  saved  by  hiendina 
them  together.  The  love  of  God  ani 
the  ladies  was  enjoined  as  a  ain^e  doty. 
He  who  was  faithful  and  true  to  his  j   ' 


*  Y  eut  hmt  ceni chevalieraeftaBt  a  table;  «l  ■ 
n^y  eust  celui  qui  n'enst  una  dame  ou  wm  amotBm 
a  son  ecuelle.  In  Lancelot  do  Lac,  %  teof  wIm 
waa  troubled  with  a  jeakma  kosbaad  cc  *  ' 
that  it  waa  a  longtime  since  a  knight  had  i 
her  plate.— Le  Gnnd,  t.  i,  p«  a«. 
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pcetfi  was  held  snre  of  salvation  in  the 
theology  of  castles,  though  not  of  clois- 
lers.*  Froissart  announces  that  he  had 
undertaken  a  collection  of  amorous  poe- 
try with  the  help  of  God  and  of  love; 
and  Boccace  returns  thanks  to  each  for 
their  assistance  in  the  Decameron.  The 
laws  sometimes  united  in  this  general 
homage  to  the  fair.  We  will,  says 
James  II.  of  Aragon,  that  every  man, 
whether  kniffht  or  no,  who  shall  be  in 
company  with  a  lady,  pass  safe  and  un- 
molested, unless  he  be  guilty  of  murder.f 
Louis  II.,  duke  of  Bourbon,  instituting  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Shield,  enjoins  his 
luiights  to  honour  above  all  the  ladies, 
and  not  to  permit  any  one  to  slander 
them,  *^  because  from  them,  after  God, 
comes  all  the  honour  that  men  can  ac- 

quiiift.'t 

The  gallantry  of  hose  ages,  which 
was  very  often  adulterous,  had  certainly 
no  right  to  profane  the  name  of  religion ; 
but  its  union  with  valour  was  at  least 
more  natural,  and  became  so  intimate, 
that  the  same  word  has  served  to  express 
both  quaUties.  In  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish wars  especially,  the  knights  of  each 
countiy  brought  to  that  senous  conflict 
the  spirit  of  romantic  attachment  which 
had  been  cherished  in  the  hours  of  peace. 
They  fought  at  Poitiers  or  Vemeuil  as 
they  had  fought  at  tournaments,  bearing 
ov«r  their  armour  scarves  and  devices, 
as  the  livery  of  their  mistresses,  and  as- 
serting the  paramount  beauty  of  her  they 
served,  in  vaunting  challenges  towards 
the  enemy.  Thus,  in  the  middle  of  a 
keen  skirmish  at  Cherbourg,  the  squad- 
rons remained  motionless,  while  one 
luught  chadlenged  to  a  single  combat  the 
most  amorous  of  the  adversaries.  Such 
a  defiance  was  soon  accepted;  and  the 
battle  only  recommenced  when  one  of 
the  champions  had  lost  his  life  for  his 
love.^  In  the  first  campaign  of  Edward^s 
war,  some  young  English  knights  wore  a 
covering  over  one  eye,  vowing,  for  the 
sake  of  their  ladies,  never  to  see  with 
both  till  they  should  have  signalized 
cheir  prowess  in.  the  field.  |  These  ex- 
travagances of  chivalry  are  so  common 
that  they  form  part  of  its  general  charac- 
juer,  and  prove  how  far  a  course  of  action 

*  Le  Gnnd,  Fabliaux,  t  iii.,  p.  438.  St  Palaye, 
I.  L,  p.  41.  I  quote  St.  ralaye's  Memoirs  from  the 
first  edition  in  1750,  which  is  not  the  best. 

t  Statu  imus,  qncld  omnia  homo,  sive  miles  sive 
alius,  qui  iverit  cum  dominA  generosA,  salvus  sit 
«tqne  aecums,  nisi  fiierit  homicida.-*De  Marca, 
%[arca  Hispanica,  p.  1428. 

t  Le  Orand,  t  i.,  p.  120.  St  Palaye,  t  i.,  p.  13, 
U,  321.    Fabliaux,  Romances,  &C.,  passim. 

&  St  Palaye,  p.  828.        ft  Froiseart  p.  33w 
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which  depends  upon  the  impulses  of  sen 
timent  may  come  to  deviate  from  com« 
mon  sense. 

It  cannot  be  presumed  that  this  enthu- 
siastic veneration,  this  devotedness  in 
life  and  death,  were  wasted  upon  ungrate- 
ful natures.  The  goddesses  of  that  idol- 
atry knew  too  well  the  value  of  their 
worshippers.  There  has  seldom  been 
such  adamant  about  the  female  heart  as 
can  resist  the  highest  renown  for  valour 
and  courtesy,  united  with  the  steadiest 
fidelity.  "  He  loved  (says  Froissart  of 
Eustace  d^Auberthicourt),  and  afterward 
married  Lady  Isabel,  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Juhers.  This  lady,  too,  loved 
Lord  Eustace  for  the  great  exploits  in 
arms  which  she  heard  told  of  him,  and 
she  sent  him  horses  and  loving  letters, 
which  made  the  said  Lord  Eustace  more 
bold  than  before,  and  he  wrought  such 
feats  of  chivalry  that  all  in  his  company 
were  gainers."^  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  the  sympathy  of  love  and  valour  had 
always  been  as  honourable.  But  the 
morals  of  chivalry,  we  cannot  deny,  were 
not  pure.  In  the  amusing  fictions  which 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  popular  read- 
ing of  the  middle  ages,  there  reigns  a  li- 
centious spirit,  not  of  that  slighter  kmd 
which  ,is  usual  in  such  compositions,  but 
indicating  a  general  dissoluteness  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes.  This  has  often 
been  noticed  of  Boccaccio  and  the  early 
Italian  noveUsts ;  but  it  equally  charac- 
terized the  tales  and  romances  of  France, 
whether  metrical  or  in  prose,  and  all  the 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours.f  The  viola- 
tion of  marriage-vows  passes  in  them  for 
an  incontestable  privilege  of  the  brave 
and  the  fair ;  and  an  accomphshed  knight 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  as  undoubted  pre- 
rogatives, by  general  consent  of  opimon, 
as  were  claimed  by  the  brilliant  courtiers 
of  Louis  XV. 

But  neither  that  emulous  valour  which 
chivalry  excited,  nor  the  rehgion  and 
gallantry  which  were  its  animating  prin- 
ciples, sdloyed  as  the  latter  were  by  the 
corruption  of  those  ages,  could  have  ren- 
dered its  institution  materially  conducive 
to  the  moral  improvement  of  society. 
There  were,  however,  excellences  of  a 
very  high  class  which  it  equally  encour- 
aged. In  the  books  professedly  written 
to  lay  down  the  duties  of  knighthood,  they 
appear  to  spread  over  the  whole  compass 

•  St  Palaya,  p.  968. 

t  The  romaoces  will  speak  for  themeehres ;  and 
the  character  of  the  Provencal  moralitr  may  kie 
collected  from  Millot,  Hist,  des  Troubadours,  pas- 
sim ;  and  from  Sismondi,  I4tt6rature  du  Midi,  t  L 
p.  179,  dec.    See  too  St  PaUve,  t  ii,  p.  62  and  68 
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of  haraan  oblif^ations.  But  these,  like 
other  books  of  morality,  strain  their 
schemes  of  perfection  lar  beyond  the 
actual  practice  of  mankind.  A  juster  es- 
timate of  chivalrous  manners  is  to  be  de- 
duced from  romances.  Yet  in  these,  as 
in  all  similar  fictions,  there  must  be  a  few 
ideal  touches  beyond  the  simple  truth  of 
character;  and  the  picture  can  only  be 
interesting  when  it  ceases  to  present  im- 
Sjges  of  mediocrity  or  striking  imperfec- 
tion. But  they  referred  their  models  of 
fictitious  heroism  to  the  existing  standard 
of  moral  approbation ;  a  rule  which,  if 
it  generally  falls  short  of  what  reason 
and  religion  prescribe,  is  always  beyond 
the  average  tenour  of  human  conduct. 
From  these  and  from  history  itself  we 
may  infer  the  tendency  of  chivalry  to  el- 
evate and  purify  the  moral  feelings. 
Three  virtues  may  particularly  be  no- 
Virtue*  ticed,  as  essential,  in  the  estima- 
deemed  n-  tion  of  mankind,  to  the  charac- 
wniiai  to  tor  of  a  knight;  loyalty,  courte- 
«w»airy.     gy^  ^^^  munificence. 

The  first  of  these,  in  its  original  sense, 
j^j  may  be  defined,  fidelity  to  engage- 
^^  ^*  ments  ;  whether  actual  promises, 
or  such  tacit  obligations  as  bound  a  vas- 
sal to  his  lord,  and  a  subject  to  his  prince. 
It  was  applied  also,  and  in  the  utmost 
strictness,  to  the  fidelity  of  a  lover  to- 
wards the  lady  he  served.  Breach  of 
faith,  and  especially  of  an  express  prom- 
ise, was  held  a  disgrace  that  no  valour 
could  redeem.  Fklse,  perjured,  disloysd, 
recreant,  were  the  epithets  which  he 
must  be  compelled  to  endure  who  had 
swerved  from  a  plighted  engagement, 
even  towards  an  enemy.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  changes  produced  by 
chivaJry.  Treachery,  the  usual  vice  of 
savage  as  well  as  corrupt  nations,  be- 
came infamous  during  the  vigour  of  that 
discipline.  As  personal  rather  than  na- 
tional feelings  actuated  its  heroes,  they 
never  felt  that  hatred,  much  less  that 
fear  of  their  enemies,  which  blind  men 
to  the  heinousness  of  ill  faith.  In  the 
wars  of  Edward  III.,  originating  in  no 
real  animosity,  the  spirit  of  honourable 
as  well  as  courteous  behaviour  towards 
the  foe  seems  to  have  arrived  at  its  high- 
est point.  Though  avarice  may  have 
been  the  primary  motive  of  ransoming 
prisoners,  instead  of  putting  them  to 
death,  their  permission  to  return  home 
on  the  word  of  honour,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  stipulated  sum,  an  indulgence 
never  refused,  could  only  be  founded  on 
experienced  confidence  m  the  principles 
of  chivalry.* 

""  «  Su  PsUye,  pan  ii. 


A  knight  was  unfit  to  remain  a  memba 
of  the  order  if  he-  violated  his 
faith ;  he  was  ill  acquainted  with  ^^**''**> 
its  duties  if  he  proved  wanting  in  cour 
tesy.  This  word  expressed  the  mo» 
highly  refined  good-breeding,  founded 
less  upon  a  knowledge  of  ceremonious 
politeness,  though  this  was  not  to  be 
omitted,  than  on  the  spontaneous  mod- 
esty, self-denial,  and  respect  for  others, 
which  ought  to  spring  from  his  heart 
Besides  the  grace  which  this  beautiful 
virtue  threw  over  the  habits  of  social 
life,  it  softened  down  the  natural  rough- 
ness of  war,  and  gradually  introduced 
that  indulgent  treatment  of  prisoners 
which  was  aln)ost  unknown  to  antiquity. 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  continual  in  the 
later  period  of  the  middle  ages.  An  Ital- 
ian writer  blames  the  soldier  who  wound- 
ed Eccelin,  the  famous  tyrant  of  Padua, 
after  he  was  taken.  He  deserved,  says 
he,  no  praise,  but  rather  the  greatest  in- 
famy for  his  baseness ;  since  it  is  as  vile 
an  act  to  wound  a  prisoner,  whether  no- 
ble or  otherwise,  as  to  strike  a  dead 
body.*  Considering  the  crimes  of  Ecce- 
lin, this  sentiment  is  a  remarkable  proof 
of  generosity.  The  behaviour  of  Ed- 
ward III.  to  Eustace  de  Ribaumont,  after 
the  capture  of  Calais,  and  that,  still  more 
exquisitely  beautiful,  of  the  Black  Prince 
to  his  royal  prisoner  at  Poitiers,  are  such 
eminent  instances  of  chivalrous  virtue, 
that  I  pmit  to  repeat  them  only  because 
they  are  so  well  known.  Those  great 
princes,  too,  might  be  imagined  to  have 
soared  far  above  the  ordinary  track  of 
mankind.  But,  in  truth,  the  knights  who 
surrounded  them  and  imitated  their  ex- 
cellences were  only  inferior  in  opportu- 
nities of  displaying  the  same  virtue. 
After  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  "  the  English 
and  Gascon  knights.*'  says  Froissart, 
"  having  entertained  their  pnso^ers,  went 
home  each  of  them  with  the  knights  or 
squires  he  had  taken,  whom  he  then  ques- 
tioned upon  their  honour,  what  ransom 
they  could  pay  without  inconvenience, 
and  easily  gave  them  credit;  and  it  was 
common  for  men  to  say  that  they  would 
not  straighten  any  knight  or  squire,  so 
that  he  should  not  live  well  and  keep  op 
his  honour."!     Liberality   indeed,   and 


*  Non  laudeoi  meruit,  sed  ttimme  podus  opp«o 
briam  Tilitatis;  nam  idem  focinns  est  putuioiHL 
caotum  nobilem  vet  ignobilem  oRendere,  Tel  ferira, 
qutm  ffladio  ccdere  cadnver.— Roland wus  is 
Script.  Rer.  Ital.,  t.  Tiii.,  p.  351. 

t  FroisMft,  1.  i,  c.  161.  He  lerDarka  in  anetber 
place,  that  all  English  and  French  g^ntktMB 
treat  their  priaoners  well ;  not  so  the  Germans,  whc 
pat  them  in  fetters,  in  order  to  extort  nore  Wfl—T, 
c.  136 
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JJ^^^J^  disdain  of  money,  might  be  reck- 
oned, as  I  have  said,  among  the 
essential  virtues  of  chivalry.  All  the  ro- 
mances inculcate  the  duty  of  scattering 
their  wealth  with  profusion,  especially 
towards  minstrels,  pilgrims,  and  the  poor- 
er members  of  their  own  order.  The 
last,  who  were  pretty  numerous,  had  a 
constant  right  to  succour  from  the  opu- 
lent ;  the  castle  of  every  lord,  who  re- 
spected the  ties  of  knighthood,  was  open 
with  more  than  usual  hospitality  to  the 
traveller  whose  armour  announced  his 
dignity,  though  it  might  also  conceal  his 
poverty.* 

Valour,  loyalty,  courtesy,  munificence, 
juatiM.  ^^''™^^  collectively  the  character 
of  an  accomplished  knight,  so  far 
as  was  displayed  in  the  ordinary  tenour 
of  his  life,  refiecting  these  virtues  as  an 
unsullied  mirror.  Yet  something  mose 
was  required  for  the  perfect  idea  of  chiv- 
alry, and  enjoined  by  its  principles;  an 
active  sense  of  justice,  an  ardent  indig- 
nation against  wrong,  a  determination  of 
courage  to  its  best  end,  the  prevention  or 
redress  of  injury.  It  grew  up  as  a  salu- 
tary antidote  in  the  nndst  of  poisons, 
wliile  scarce  any  law  but  that  of  the 
strongest  obtained  regard,  and  the  rights 
of  territorial  property,  which  are  only 
right  as  they  conduce  to  general  good, 
became  the  means  of  general  oppression. 
The  real  condition  of  society,  it  has 
sometimes  been  thought,  might  suggest 
stories  of  knight-errantry,  which  were 
wrought  up  into  the  popular  romances 
of  the  middle  ages.  A  baron,  abusing 
the  advantage  of  an  inaccessible  castle 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Black  Forest  or 
the  Alps,  to  pillage  the  neighbourhood, 
and  confine  travellers  in  his  dungeon, 
though  neither  a  giant  nor  a  Saracen, 
was  a  monster  not  less  formidable,  and 
could  perhaps  as  little  be  destroyed 
without  the  aid  of  disinterested  bravery. 
Knight-errantry,  indeed,  as  a  profession, 
cannot  rationally  be  conceived  to  have 
had  any  existence  beyond  the  precincts 
of  romance.  Yet  there  seems  no  im- 
probability in  supposing  that  a  knight. 
Journeying  througn  uncivilized  regions 
m  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land  or  to  the 
court  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  might  find 
himself  engaged  in  adventures  not  very 

•  St.  PaUyc  part  iv..  p.  312,  967,  &c.  Le 
Grand,  Fabliaaz,  t  L,  p.  115,  1S7.  It  waa  the  cua- 
tom  in  Great  Britain  (aaya  the  romance  of  Perce- 
forest,  speaking  of  course  in  an  imaginary  historv), 
that  noblemen  and  ladies  placed  a  helmet  on  tne 
highest  point  of  their  castles,  as  a  sign  that  all  per- 
sons of  such  rank  trairelling  that  roM  might  boldly 
•ater  their  houses  like  their  owB.--8t.  Palaye, 
^  387. 
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dissimilar  to  those  which  are  the  theme 
of  romance.  We  cannot  indeed  expect 
to  find  any  historical  evidence  of  such 
incidents. 

The  characteristic  virtues  of  chivalry 
bear  so  much  resemblance  to  Resem- 
those  which  eastern  writers  of  JjJjJJf^ 
the  same  period  extol,  that  I  am  ^  M»tera 


a  little  disposed  to  suspect  Eu- 
rope of  having  derived  some  improve- 
ment from  imitation  of  Asia.  Though 
the  crusades  began  in  abhorrence  of  in 
fidels,  this  sentiment  wore  off  in  some 
degree  before  their  cessation;  and  the 
regular  intercourse  of  commerce,  some- 
times of  alliance,  between  the  Christianf 
of  Palestine  and  the  Saracens,  must  have 
removed  part  of  the  prejudice,  while  ex- 
perience of  their  enemy's  courage  and 
generosity  in  war  would  with  those 
gallant  knights  serve  to  lighten  the  re- 
mainder. The  romancers  expatiate  with 
pleasure  on  the  merits  of  Saladin,  who 
actually  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood  from  Hugh  of  Tabaria  his  prisoner. 
An  ancient  poem,  entitled  the  Order  of 
Chivalry,  is  founded  upon  this  story,  and 
contains  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
ceremonies,  as  well  as  duties,  which  the 
institution  required.*  One  or  two  other 
instances  of  a  similar  kind  bear  witness 
to  the  veneration  in  which  the  name  of 
knight  was  held  among  the  eastern  na- 
tions. And  certainly,  exdepting  that  ro- 
mantic gallantry  towards  women,  which 
their  customs  would  not  admit,  the  Ma- 
hometan chieftains  were  for  the  most  part 
abundantly  qualified  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  European  chivalry.  Their  manners 
had  been  polished  and  courteous,  while 
the  western  kingdoms  were  compara- 
tively barbarous. 

The  principles  of  chivalry  were  not,  I 
think,  naturally  productive  of  EvUsprodaeed 
many  evils.  For  it  is  unjust  bv  the  spirit  of 
to  class  those  acts  of  oppres-  «»*^**^- 
sion  or  disorder  among  the  abuses  of 
knighthood,  which  were  committed  in 
spite  of  its  regulations,  and  were  only 
prevented  by  them  from  becoming  more 
extensive.  The  license  of  times  so  im- 
perfectly civilized  could  not  be  expected 
to  yield  to  institutions  which,  like  those 
of  religion,  fell  prodigiously  short  in  their 
practical  result  of  the  reformation  which 
they  were  designed  to  work.  Man> 
guilt  and  frailty  have  never  admitted 
more  than  a  partial  corrective.  But  some 
bad  consequences  may  be  more  fairly 
ascribed  to  the  very  nature  of  chivalry. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  dissolute- 


•  Fabliau  dsBaibtMii,t 
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uess  which  ahnost  unavoidsMy  resulted 
from  the  prevailing  tone  of  gallantry. 
And  yet  we  sometimes  find,  in  the  wri- 
tings of  those  times,  a  spirit  of  pure  but 
exaggerated  sentiment;  and  the  most 
fanciful  refinements  of  passion  are  min- 
gled by  the  same  poets  with  the  coarsest 
immorality.  An  undue  thirst  for  mili- 
tary renown  was  another  fault  that  chiv- 
alry must  have  nourished;  and  the  love 
of  war,  sufficiently  pernicious  in  any 
shape,  was  more  founded,  as  I  have  ob^ 
served,  on  personal  feelings  of  honour, 
and  less  on  public  spirit,  than  in  the  citi- 
zens of  free  states.  A  third  reproach 
may  be  made  to  the  character  of  knight- 
hood, that  it  widened  the  separation  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  society, 
and  confirmed  that  aristocratical  spirit 
of  high  birth,  by  which  the  large  mass  of 
mankind  were  kept  in  unjust  degradation. 
Compare  the  generosity  of  Edward  III. 
towards  Eustace  de  Ribaumont  at  the 
siege  of  Calais,  with  the  harshness  of 
his  conduct  towards  the  citizens.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  story  from  Join- 
ville,  who  was  himself  imbued  with  the 
full  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  felt  like  the 
best  and  bravest  of  his  age.  He  is 
jpeaking  of  Henry,  count  of  Champagne, 
who  acquired,  says  he,  very  deservedly, 
the  surname  of  Liberal,  and  adduces  the 
following  proof  of  it.  A  poor  knight  im- 
plored of  him  on  his  knees  one  day  as 
much  money  as  would  serve  to  marry  his 
two  daughters.  One  Arthault  de  Nogent, 
a  rich  burgess,  willing  to  rid  the  count  of 
this  importunity,  but  rather  awkward,  we 
must  own,  in  the  turn  of  his  argument, 
said  to  the  petitioner,  My  lord  has  al- 
ready given  away  so  much  that  he  has 
nothing  left.  Sir  Villain,  replied  Henry, 
turning  round  to  him,  you  do  not  speak 
truth  in  saying  that  I  have  nothing  left 
to  give  when  I  have  got  yourself.  Here, 
Sir  Knight,  I  give  you  this  man,  and  war- 
rant your  possession  of  him.  Then,  says 
Joinville,  the  poor  knight  was  not  at  all 
confounded,  but  seized  hold  of  the  bur- 
gess fast  by  the  collar,  and  told  him  he 
shduld  not  ^o  till  he  had  ransomed  him- 
self. And  m  the  end  he  was  forced  to 
pay  a  ransom  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  simple-minded  writer  who  brings 
this  evidence  of  the  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne's liberality  is  not  at  all  struck 
with  the  facility  of  a  virtue  that  is  exer- 
cised at  the  cost  of  others.* 
There  is  perhaps  enough  in  the  nature 

arcaiMtan.  ^^  ^^'®  institution,  and  its  con- 
en  trndlng  geniality  to  the  habits  of  a 
10  promote  It.  warlike  generation,  to  account 


•  loinvmeinCoUeetkMidMM6fDdrot,t.L,p.43. 


for  the  respect  in  which  it  was  held 
throughout  Europe.  But  several  collal> 
eral  circumstances  served  to  invigorate 
its  spirit.  Besides  the  poweiful  efficacy 
with  which  the  poetry  and  romance  of 
the  middle  ages  stimulated  those  sos- 
ceptible  minds  wliich  were  alive  to  no 
other  literature,  we  may  enumerate  fon 
distinct  causes  tending  to  the  promotioo 
of  chivalry. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  regidax 
scheme  of  education,  according  lugoivcd 
to  which  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  ucatioate 
from  the  age  of  seven  yewrs,  ^'«'^^*«»* 
were  brought  up  in  the  castles  of  siipe> 
rior  lords,  where  they  at  once  learned  the 
whole  discipline  of  their  future  profes- 
sion, and  imbibed  its  emulous  and  enthu- 
siastic spirit.  This  was  an  inestimable  ad- 
vantage to  the  poorer  nobility,  who  could 
}iardly  otherwise  have  given  their  chil- 
dren the  accomplishments  of  their  sta- 
tion. From  seven  to  fourteen  these 
boys  were  called  pages  or  varlets;  at 
fourteen  the)r  bore  the  name  of  esquire. 
They  were  instructed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  arms,  in  the  art  of  horsemanship 
in  exercises  of  strength  and  activity. 
They  became  accustomed  to  obedience 
and  courteous  demeanour,  serving  their 
lord  or  lady  in  ofllces  which  had  not  yet 
become  derogatory  to  honourable  birth, 
and  striving  to  please  visiters,  and  espe- 
cially ladies,  at  the  ball  or  banquet 
Thus  placed  in  the  centre  of  all  that 
could  awaken  their  imaginations,  the 
creed  of  chivalrous  gallantry,  supersti- 
tion, or  honour,  must  have  made  indeli- 
ble impressions.  Panting  for  the  glory 
which  neither  their  strength  nor  the  es 
tablished  rules  permitted  them  to  antici 
pate,  the  young  scions  of  chivalry  attend 
ed  their  masters  to  the  tournament,  and 
even  to  the  battle,  and  riveted  with  a 
sigh  the  armour  they  were  forbidden  tc 
wear.* 

It  was  the  constant  policy  of  sever 
eigns  to  encourage  this  institu-  Bncoonf* 
tion,  which  furnished  them  with  JJfJJ^ 
faithful  supports,  and  counter-  ^^nUi 
acted  the  independent  spirit  of  "**■• 
feudal  tenure.  Hence  they  displayed » 
lavish  magnificence  in  festivtds  and  tour 
namenls,  which  may  be  reckoned  a  sec- 
ond means  of  keeping  up  the  tone  of 
chivalrous  feeling.  The  kings  of  France 
and  England  held  solemn  or  plenary 
courts  at  the  great  festivals,  or  at  other 
times,  where  the  name  of  knight  wat 
always  a  title  to  admittance ;  and  the 
masque  of  chivalry,  if  I  may  use  the  ftx- 
pression,  was  acted  in  pageants  and  car- 
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emonies,  fantwUcml  enouffh  in  our  ap- 
prehension, but  well  calr.uTated  for  those 
heated  understandings.  Here  the  pea- 
cock and  the  pheasant  birds  of  high 
fame  in  romance,  receirdd  the  homage 
of  all  true  knights.*  The  most  singular 
festival -of  this  kind  was  that  celebrated 
by  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1453. 
In  the  midst  of  the  banquet  a  pageant 
was  introduced,  representing  the  calami- 
tous state  of  religion  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  capture  of  Constantinople. 
This  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
a  pheasant,  which  was  laid  before  the 
duke,  and  to  which  the  knights  present 
addressed  their  vows  to  undertake  a  cru- 
sade, in  the  following  very  characteristic 
preamble :  I  swear  before  God  my  crea- 
tor in  thB  first  place,  and  the  glorious 
Vii^n  his  mother,  and  next  before  the 
ladies  and  the  pheasant. f  Tournaments 
were  a  still  more  powerful  incentive  to 
emulation.  These  may  be  considered 
to  have  arisen  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century ;  for  though  every  mar- 
tial people  have  found  diversion  in  repre- 
senting the  image  of  war,  yet  the  name 
of  tournaments,  and  the  laws  that  regu- 
lated them,  cannot  be  traced  any  higher.^ 
Every  scenic  performance  of  modem 
times  must  be  tame  in  comparison  of 
these  animating  combats.  At  a  tourna- 
ment, the  space  enclosed  within  the  lists 
was  surrounded  by  soverei^  princes  and 
their  noblest  barons,  by  knights  of  estab- 
lished renown,  and  all  that  rank  and 
beauty  had  most  distinguished  among 
the  fair.  Covered  with  steel,  and  known 
only  by  their  emblazoned  shield,  or  bv 
the  favours  of  their  mistresses,  a  still 
prouder  bearing,  the  combatants  rushed 
forward  to  a  strife  without  enmity,  but 
not  without  danger.  Though  their  weap- 
ons were  pointless,  and  sometimes  only 
of  wood,  though  they  were  bound  by 
the  laws  of  tournaments  to  strike  only 
upon  the  strong  armour  of  the  trunk,  or, 
as  it  was  called,  between  the  four  limbs, 
those  impetuous  conflicts  often  termina- 
ted in  wounds  and  death.  The  church 
uttercl  her  excommunications  in  vain 
against  so  wanton  an  exposure  to  peril ; 
but  it  was  more  easy  for  her  to  excite 
than  to  restrain  that  martial  enthusiasm. 

*  Du  Cange,  5^  Di«sertalioQ  tar  JoioTille.  St. 
Pais  ye,  t  i.,  p.  67, 1 18.    Le  Grand,  t.  i.,  p.  14. 

t  St.  Palaye,  t.  i.,  p.  191. 

t  Godfrey  de  PreuUly,  a  French  knight,  is  said 
by  several  contemporary  writers  to  have  invented 
tournaments  ;  which  must  of  course  be  understood 
in  a  limited  sense.  The  Germans  ascribe  them  to 
Henry  the  Fowler;  but  this,  accordmg  to  Du 
Cange,  is  on  no  authority.— 6^  DiaserUtion  lur 
ioinville. 


Victory  in  a  tournament  was  little  less 
glorious,  and  perhaps  at  the  moment 
more  exquisitely  felt,  than  in  the  field ; 
since  no  battle  could  assemble  such  wit- 
nesses of  valour.  ^*  Honour  to  the  sons 
of  the  brave*'  resounded  amid  the  din  of 
martial  music  from  the  lips  of  the  min- 
strels, as  the  conqueror  advanced  to  re- 
ceive the  prize  from  his  queen  or  his 
mistress;  while  the  surrounding  multi- 
tude acknowledged  in  his  prowess  of  that 
day  an  augury  of  triumphs  that  might  in 
more  serious  contests  be  blended  with 
those  of  his  country.* 

Both  honorary  and  substantial  privi- 
leges belonged  to  the  condition  pnTiiegss 
of  knighthood,  and  had  of  course  of  knigtu- 
a  material  tendency  to  preserve  **~^ 
its  credit.  A  knight  was  distinguished 
abroad  by  his  crested  helmet,  his  weighty 
armour  whether  of  mail  or  plate,  bear- 
ing his  heraldic  coat,  by  his  gilded  spurs, 
his  horse  barded  with  iron  or  clothed  in 
housing  of  gold ;  at  home  by  richer  silks 
and  more  costly  furs  than  were  permit- 
ted to  squires,  and  by  the  appropriated 
colour  of  scarlet.  He  was  addressed  by 
titles  of  more  respect.f  Many  civil  of- 
fices, by  rule  of  usage,  were  confined  to 
his  order.  But  perhaps  its  chief  privi- 
lege was  to  form  one  distinct  class  of 
nobility,  extending  itself  throughout  great 
part  of  Eiurope,  and  almost  independent, 
as  to  its  rights  and  dignities,  of  any  par- 
ticular sovereiffii.  Whoever  had  been 
legitimately  diibbed  a  knight  in  one 
country,  became,  as  it  were,  a  citizen  of 
universal  chivalry,  and  might  assume 
most  of  its  privileges  in  any  other.  Nor 
did  he  require  the  act  of  a  sovereign  to 
be  thus  distinguished.  It  was  a  funda- 
mental priDciple  that  any  knight  miffht 
confer  the  order ;  Responsible  only  in  his 
own  reputation  if  he  used  lightly  so  high 
a  prerogative.  But  as  all  the  distinctions 
of  rank  might  have  been  confounded  if 
this  right  had  been  without  limit,  it  was 
an  equally  fundamental  rule,  that  it 
could  only  be  exercised  in  favour  of 
gcntlemen.J 


*  St.  Palaye,  part  ii.  and  part  iii.  au  commence- 
ment. Du  Cange,  Dissert.  6  and  7  :  and  Glossa- 
ry, V.  Tomeamentum.  Le  Grand,  Fabliaux,  t.  L, 
p.  184. 

i  St.  Palaye,  part  iv.  Selden's  Titles  of  Hon- 
our, p.  806.  There  was  not,  however,  so  much 
distinction  in  England  as  in  France. 

t  St.  Paiay^  vol.  i.,  p.  70,  has  forgotten  to  make 
this  distinction.  It  is,  nowever,  capable  of  abuii> 
dant  proof  Gunther,  in  his  poem  called  Ligurin 
us,  observes  of  the  Milanese  republic: 

Quoslibet  ex  humili  vulgo,  quod  Gallia  fosdum 

Judicat,  accingi  gladio  concedit  equestri. 
Otho  of  Frisingen  expresses  the  same  In  prose.    It 
is  said,  in  the  EstabtishmeDti  of  St.  Louis,  that  if 
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The  privileges  annexed  to  chiralry 
were  of  peculiar  adyantage  to  the  vavas- 
sors,  or  inferior  gentry,  as  they  tended 
to  counterbalance  the  influence  which 
territorial  wealth  threw  into  the  scale 
of  their  feudal  suzerains.  Knighthood 
brought  these  two  classes  nearly  to  a 
level ;  and  it  is  owing  perhaps  in  no  small 
decree  to  this  institution,  that  the  lower 
nobility  saved  themselves,  notwithstand- 
ing their  poverty,  from  being  confounded 
with  the  common  people. 

Lastly,  the  customs  of  chivalry  were 
maintained  by  their  connexion  with  roil- 

any  oae  Dot  being  a  gentleman  on  the  father*B  side 
W&8  knighted,  the  king  or  baron  in  whoee  temtorr 
he  reskles  may  hack  off  his  apura  on  a  dunghili, 
c.  130.  The  Count  de  Nevera,  having  knighted  a 
peraon  who  waa  not  noble  ex  parte  pateniA,  was 
fined  in  the  kina'a  court.  The  king,  however 
(Philip  HI.),  conhrmed  the  knighthood.— Daniel, 
Hist,  de  la  Milice  Fran^oiae,  p.  98.  Fuit  proposi- 
turn  (says  a  paaaage  quoted  by  Daniel)  contra  corn- 
item  Flandrienaem,  quod  non  poterat,  nee  debebat 
facere  de  villano  militem,  aine  auctoritate  regis, 
ibid.  Statuimua,  eaya  James  I.  of  Anffon,  in  1234, 
ut  nullue  fociat  miUtem  nisi  filium  militia.— Marca 
Hispanica,  p.  1428.  Selden,  Titlea  of  Honour,  p. 
692.  producea  other  evidence  to  the  aame  effect. 
And  the  Emperor  Sigiamund,  having  conferred 
knighthood,  during  hia  atay  at  Paria  in  1415,  on  a 
peraon  incompetent  to  receive  it  for  want  of  nobili- 
ty, the  French  were  indignant  at  his  conduct,  aa  an 
assumption  of  aovereignty. — Villaret,  t.  ziii.,  p. 
897.  We  are  told,  however,  by  Giannone,  1.  xz., 
c.  3,  that  nobility  waa  not  in  (act  required  for  re- 
ceiving chivalry  at  Naplea,  though  it  waa  in 
France. 

I'he  privilege  of  everr  knight  to  aaaociate 
qualified  peraons  to  the  oroer  at  hia  pleasure,  last- 
ed very  long  in  France ;  certainly  down  to  the 
English  wars  of  Charlea  VII  (Monatrelet,  part 
iL,  folio  50),  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  down  to  the 
time  of  Francia  I.  But  in  England,  where  the 
spirit  of  independence  did  not  prevail  ao  much 
among  the  nobility,  it  aoon  ceased.  Selden  men- 
tions one  remarkable'  inatanc^  in  a  writ  of  the  29th 
year  of  Henry  III  ,aummoning  tenanta  in  capita  ta 
come  and  receive  knighthood  nx>m  the  king,  ad  re- 
cipiendum a  nobia  arma  militaria ;  and  tenanta  of 
meane  lorda  to  be  knighted  by  whomsoever  they 
pleaaed,  ad  recipiendum  arma  de  quibuscunque 
volueriHt.— Titlea  of  Honour,  p.  792.  But  aoon 
after  thia  time  it  became  an  eatabliahed  principle 
of  our  law,  that  no  aubject  can  confer  knighthood 
except  by  the  king*a  authority.  Thus  Edward 
HI.  grants  to  a  burgeas  of  Lyndia  in  Guienne  (I 
know  not  what  place  thia  is)  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving that  rank  at  the  hands  of  any  knight,  hia 
want  of  noble  birth  notwithstanding.— Rymer,  t. 
v.,  p.  623.  It  aeema,  however,  that  a  different  law 
obtained  in  aome  placea.  Twenty -three  of  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  Beaucaire,  partly  knights, 
partly  burgesses,  certified,  in  1298.  that  the  im- 
memorial usage  of  Beaucaire  and  of  Provence  hud 
been,  for  burgesses  to  receive  knighthood  at  the 
haiida  of  noblemen,  without  the  prmce'a  permis- 
sion.—Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  iii ,  p.  530. 
Burgesses  in  the  great  commercial  towns  were 
considered  as  of  a  superior  class  to  the  roturiera, 
and  possessed  a  kind  of  deminobility.  Charlea 
V.  appears  to  have  conceded  a  similar  indulgence 
to  the  citisena  of  Paria.— Villaret,  t.  x.,  p.  248. 


itary  serfice.  After  amiic*  cnmaM 
which  we  may  call  compara-  wtm  mm- 
lively  regular,  had  superseded  JfJ^JJJJ? 
in  a  great  degree  the  feudal  mi- 
litia,  princes  were  anxious  to  bid  hi^  foi 
the  service  of  knights,  the  best  equipped 
and  bravest  warriors  of  the  time,  on 
whose  prowess  the  fate  of  battles  wu 
for  a  long  period  justly  supposed  to  de» 
pend.  War  brought  into  relief  the  gen- 
erous virtues  of  chivalry,  and  gave  lustre 
to  its  distinctive  privileges.  The  rank 
was  sought  with  enthusiastic  emulation, 
through  heroic  achievements,  to  which, 
rather  than  to  mere  wealth  and  station, 
it  was  considered  to  belong.  In  the 
wars  of  France  and  England,  b^  far  the 
most  splendid  period  of  this  insutution,  a 
promotion  of  knights  followed  every  suc- 
cess, besides  the  innumerable  cases 
where  the  same  honour  rewarded  indi- 
vidual bravery.*  It  may  here  be  men- 
tioned, that  an  honorary  distinction  was 
made  between  knights-bannerets  and 
bachelors.f  The  former  were  the  rich- 
est and  best  accompanied.  No  Ksigkn- 
man  could  properly  be  a  ban-  bsoimM 
neret  unless  he  possessed  a  JJi*"**^ 
certain  estate,  and  could  bring 
a  certain  number  of  lances  into  the  field-t 
His  distinguishing  mark  was  the  squaie 
banner,  carried  hj  a  squire  at  the  point 
of  his  lance ;  while  the  knight  bacfielor 
had  only  the  coronet  or  point^  pendant 
When  a  banneret  was  created,  the  gen- 
eral cut  off  this  pendant  to  render  it 
square.^    But  this  distinction,  however  it 


*  St.  Palaye,  part  iii.,  paaaim. 

-f  The  word  bachelor  has  been  commonly  ds* 
rived  from  baa  chevalier,  in  opposition  to  banneret. 
But  thia,  however  plauaible,  la  unlikely  to  be  right 
We  do  not  find  any  authority  for  the  expression 
baa  chevalier,  nor  any  equivalent  in  Latin,  becca- 
laureua  certainly  not  suggeatinc  that  aense;  and  it 
is  strange  that  the  corruption  abould  obliterate  er* 
ery  trace  of  the  original  term.  Bachelor  is  s  ve^y 
old  word,  and  is  used  in  early  French  poetry  for  • 
young  man,  aa  bachelette  ia  for  a  girl.  So  also  ia 
Chaucer, 

'*  A  yonge  squire, 
A  lover,  and  a  luaty  bacMorJ* 

X  Du  Cange,  Disaertation  9**  aor  Joinville.  Tha 
number  of  men-at-arm'a  whom  a  banneret  ought  to 
command  was  properly  fifty.  But  Olivier  de  fci 
Marche  speaks  of  twenty-five  aa  sufficient;  and  it 
appears  that,  in  fact,  knighta-banneret  often  did  do! 
bring  sif  many. 

^  Ibid.  Olivier  de  la  Marche  (Collection  dsi 
M^moires,  t.  viii.,  p.  337)  gives  a  particular  exsia 
pie  of  this  ;  and  makea  a  distinction  between  the 
oachelor,  created  a  banneret  on  account  of  hit  et* 
tate,  and  the  hereditary  banneret,  who  took  a  pub- 
lic opportunity  of  requesting  the  sovereign  to  us* 
fold  nis  family  banner,  which  he  bad  before  bofst 
wound  round  his  lance.  The  first  waa  said  I'jjj' 
banniere;  the  second,  entrer  en  banniere.  Twi 
difference  is  more  fiiUy  explained  by  Daniel,  Vm 
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elerated  the  banneret^  gave  Yam  no  claim 
to  military  command,  except  over  his  own 
dependants  or  men-at-arms.  Chandos 
was  still  a  knight-bachelor  when  he  led 
part  of  the  Princft  of  Wtdes's  army  into 
Spain.  He  first  raised  his  banner  at  the 
battle  of  Navarette;  and  the  narration 
that  Froissart  gives  of  the  ceremony  will 
illustrate  the  manners  of  chivalry,  and 
the  character  of  that  admirable  hero,  the 
conqueror  of  Du  Guesclin  and  pride  of 
English  chivalry,  whose  fame  with  pos- 
terity has  been  a  little  overshadowed  by 
his  master's  laurels.*  What  seems  more 
extraordinary  is,  that  mere  squires  had 
frequently  the  command  over  knights. 
Proofs  of  this  are  almost  continual  in 
Froissart.  But  the  vast  estimation  in 
which  men  held  the  dignity  of  knight- 
hood led  them  sometimes  to  defer  it  for 
|reat  part  of  their  lives,  in  hope  of  signal- 
izing their  investiture  by  some  eminent 
exploit. 

These  appear  to  have  been  the  chief 
Decline  of  means  of  nourishing  the  princi- 
ehiTairy.  pies  of  chivalry  among  the  nobil- 
ity of  Europe.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
encouragement,  it  underwent  the  usual 
destiny  of  human  institutions.  St.  Pala3re, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  vivid  a  pic- 
ture of  ancient  manners,  ascribes  the  de- 
cline of  chivalry  in  France  to  the  profu- 
sion with  which  the  order  was  lavished 
under  Charles  YI.,  the  establishment  of 
the  companies  of  ordonnance  by  Charles 
VII.,  and  to  the  extension  of  knightly 
honours  to  lawyers  and  other  men  of 
civil  occupation  by  Francis  I.f  But  the 
real  principle  of  decay  was  something 
different  from  these  three  subordinate 
circumstances,  unless  so  far  as  it  may 
bear  some  relation  to  the  second.  It 
was  the  invention  of  gunpowder  that 
eventually  overthrew  chivalry.  From 
the  time  when  the  use  of  fire-arms  be- 
came tolerably  perfect,  the  weapons  of 
former  warfare  lost  their  efficacy,  and 
physical  force  was  reduced  to  a  very 
subordinate  place  in  the  accomplishments 
of  a  soldier.  The  advantages  of  a  disci- 
plined infantry  became  more  sensible ; 
and  the  lancers,  who  continued  till  almost 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
charge  in  a  long  line,  felt  the  punishment 
of  their  presumption  and  indiscipline. 
Even  in  the  wars  of  Edward  III.,  the  dis- 
advantageous tactics  of  chivalry  must 

de  U  Milice  Frant^ise,  p.  116.  Chandot's  banner 
was  unfolded,  not  cut,  at  Navarette.  We  read 
sometimea  of  eaquire-bannereta,  that  ii,  of  baimer- 
eta  by  deacent,  not  Tet  knighted. 

*  Froissart,  part  l,  c.  241. 

*■  M^m.  sur  la  Chevalerie,  part  v. 


have  been  'perceptible;  but  the  milita- 
ry art  had  not  been  sufficiently  studied  to 
overcome  the  prejudices  of  men  eager  for 
individual  distinction.  Tournaments  be- 
came less  frequent ;  and,  after  the  fata] 
accident  of  Henry  II.,  were  entirely  dis- 
continued in  France.  Notwithstanding 
the  convulsions  of  the  religious  wars,  the 
sixteenth  century  was  more  tranquil  than 
any  that  had  preceded ;  and  thus  a  larze 
part  of  the  nobility  passed  their  lives  in 
pacific  habits,  and,  u  they  assumed  the 
honours  of  chivalry,  forgot  their  natural 
connexion  with  military  prowess.  This 
is  far  more  applicable  to  England,  where, 
except  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to 
that  of  Henry  VI.,  chivalry,  as  a  military 
institution,  seems  not  to  have  found  a 
very  congenial  soil.*  To  these  circum- 
stances, immediately  affecting  the  milita- 
ry condLittpn  of  nations,  we  must  add  the 
progress  of  reason  and  hterature,  which 
made  ignorance  discreditable  even  in  a 
soldier,  and  exposed  the  follies  of  ro- 
mance to  a  ridicule  which  they  were 
very  ill  calculated  to  endure. 

The  spirit  of  chivalry^  left  behind  it  a 
more  valuable  successor.  The  character 
of  knight  gradually  subsided  in  that  of 
gentleman;  and  the  one  distinguishes 
European  society  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  as  much  as  the 
other  did  in  the  preceding  ages.  A  jeal 
ous  sense  of  honour,  less  romantic,  bm 
equally  elevated,  a  ceremonious  gallantry 
and  politeness,  a  strictness  in  devotion^ 
observances,  a  high  pride  of  birth,  and 
feeling  of  independence  upon  any  sover- 
eign for  the  dignity  it  gave,  a  sympathy 
for  martial  honour,  though  more  subdued 


*  The  prerogative  exercised  by  the  kings  of 
England  of  compelling  men  sufficiently  qualified 
in  point  of  estate  to  take  on  them  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  was  inconsistent  with  the  true  spirit 
of  chivalry.  This  beffan,  according  to  Lord  LyU 
tleton,  under  Henry  lll.—Hist.  of  Henry  II.,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  239.  Independently  of  this,  several  causes 
tended  to  render  England  less  under  the  influence 
of  chivalrous  principles  than  France  or  Oermanv ; 
such  as  her  comparativelv  peaceful  state,  th« 
smaller  share  ahe  took  in  the  crusades,  her  inftri- 
ority  in  romances  of  knight-errantry,  but,  above  all, 
the  democratical  character  of  her  laws  and  eoveni- 
ment.  Still  this  is  only  to  be  understood  relatively 
to  the  two  other  countries  above  named ;  for  chiv- 
alry was  always  in  high  repute  among  us,  nor  fiM 
any  nation  produce  more  admirable-  specimens  of 
Its  excellences. 

I  am  not  minutelv  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
chivalry  in  Spain,  where  it  seems  to  have  flourished 
considerably.  Italy,  except  in  Naples,  and  perhaps 
Piedmont,  displayed .  little  of  its  spirit ;  which 
neither  suited  the  free  republics  of  the  twelfth  and 
thhteenth,  nor  the  jealous  tyrannies  of  the  follow- 
ing centuries.  Yet  even  here  we  find  enough  to 
furnish  Muratori  with  materials  for  his  53d  dissof* 
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1^  cML  habits,  are  the  lineaments  which 
int>ye  an  indisputable  descent.  The  cav- 
aliers of  Charles  I.  were  genuine  suc- 
cessors of  Edward^s  knights;  and  the 
resemblance  is  much  more  striking  if 
we  ascend  to  the  civil  wars  of  the  League. 
Time  has  efiaced  much  also  of  this  gen- 
tlemanly, as  it  did  before  of  the  chival- 
rous chat^cter.  From  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  its  vigohr  and 
purity  have  undergone  a  tacit  decay,  and 
yielded,  perhaps  in  every  country,  to  in- 
creasing commercial  wealth,  more  dif. 
fused  instruction,  the  spirit  of  general 
liberty  in  some,  and  of  servile  obsequi- 
ousness in  others,  the  modes  of  life  in 
great  cities,  and  the  levelling  customs  of 
social  intercourse.* 

It  is  now  time  to  pass  to  a  very  differ- 
Litent  ^^^  subject.  The  third  head 
utentura.  ^^^j^p  ^^jch  I  classed  the  im- 
provements of  society  during  the  four 
last  centuries  of  the  middle  ages,  was 
that  of  literature.  But  I  must  apprize 
the  reader  not  to  expect  any  general 
view  of  literary  history,  even  in  the  most 
abbreviated  manner.  Such  an  epitome 
would  not  only  be  necessarily  superficial, 
hut  foreign,  in  many  of  its  details,  to  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  which,  attempt- 
mg  to  develop  the  circumstances  that 
gave  a  new  complexion  to  society,  con- 
siders literature  only  so  far  as  it  exer- 
cised a  general  and  powerful  influence. 
The  private  researches,  therefore,  of  a 
single  scholar,  unproductive  of  any  ma- 
terial effect  in  his  generation,  ought  not 
to  arrest  us,  nor  indeed  would  a  series 
Of  biographical  notices,  into  which  liter- 
ary history  is  apt  to  fall,  be  very  instruc- 
tive to  a  philosophical  inquirer.  But  I 
have  still  a  more  decisive  reason  against 
taking  a  large  range  of  literary  history 
into  the  compass  of  this  work,  founded 
on  the  many  contributions  which  have 
been  made  within  the  last  forty  years  to 
that  department,  some  of  them  even 
since  the  commencement  of  my  own 

*  The  well-known  Memoirs  of  St.  Palaye  are 
the  best  repository  of  interesting  and  illastrative 
fiwits  respecting  chivalry.  Possibly  he  may  have 
relied  a  little  too  much  on  romances,  whose  pic- 
tures will  naturally  be  overcharffed.  Froissart 
himself  has  somewhat  of  this  partial  tendency,  and 
the  manners  of  chivalrooa  times  do  nut  make  so 
fair  an  appearance  in  Monstrelet.  In  the  Memoirs 
of  la  Tremouille  (Collect,  des  M^m.,  t.  xiv.,  p. 
1G9),  we  have  perhaps  the  earliest  delineation  from 
the  life  of  those  severe  and  stately  virtues  in  high- 
twm  ladiest  of  which  our  own  country  furnishes 
•o  many  examples  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  which  were  derived  from  the  influ- 
ence of  chivalrous  principles.  And  those  of  Bayard 
in  the  same  collection  (t.  xiv.  and  xv.)  are  a  beau- 
tifal  exhibition  of  the  best  effecU  of  that  discipline. 


laboor.*  These  have  diffintod  so  genenl 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Uterature  of 
the  middle  ages,  that  I  roust,  in  treating 
the  subject,  either  compile  secondary  ii^ 
formation  from  well-known  books,  or 
enter  upon  a  vast  field  of  reading,  with 
little  hope  of  improving  upon  what  has 
been  already  said,  or  even  acquiring  credit 
for  original  research.  I  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  to  four  points :  the  stod^ 
of  civil  law ;  the  institution  of  muTenip 
ties ;  the  application  of  modem  languagea 
to  literature,  and  esi)ecially  to  poe^; 
and  the  revival  of  ancient  learning. 

The  Roman  law  had  been  nominafiy 
preserved  ever  since  the  de-  q^^^^ 
struction  of  the  empire;  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  France 
and  Spain,  as  well  as  Italy,  were  govern- 
ed by  its  provisions.  But  this  was  a 
mere  compilation  from  the  Theodosiaa 
code;  which  itself  contained  only  the 
more  recent  laws  promulgated  after  the 
establishment  of  Christianitv,  with  some 
fragments  from  earlier  coU^ctioDS.  It 
was  ipade  by  order  of  Alaric,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  about  the  year  500,  and  it  is 
frequently  confotmded  with  the  Theodo- 
sian  code  by  writers  of  the  daric  ages.f 
The  code  of  Justinian,  reduced  into  m- 
tem  after  the  separation  of  the  two  for- 
mer countries  from  the  Greek  empire, 
never  obtained  any  authority  in  them; 
nor  was  it  received  in  the  part  of  Italy 
subject  to  the  Lombards.  But  that  this 
body  of  laws  was  absolutely  unknown  la 
the  West  during  any  period  seems  to 
have  been  too  hastily  supposed.  Some 
of  the  more  eminent  ecclesiastics,  ai 
Hincmar  and  Ivon  of  Chartres,  occasion- 
ally refer  to  it,  and  bear  witness  to  the 
regard  which  the  Roman  church  had 
uniformly  paid  to  its  decisions.^ 

The  revival  of  the  study  of  jurispni- 
dence,  as  derived  from  the  laws  of  Jos- 
tinian,  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  the 
discovery  made  of  a  copy  of  the  Pan 
dects  at  Amalfi,  in  1135,  when  that  city 
was  taken  by  the  Pisans.  This  fact, 
though  not  improbable,  seems  not  to 


*  Four  very  recent  publications  (not  to  i 
that  of  Buble  on  modern  pbiloeophy)  enter  innck 
at  large  into  the  middle  literature ;  thOM  of  K* 
Ginguen6  and  M.  Sismondi,  the  History  of  Eof 
land  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  and  the  Literan 
History  of  the  M  iddle  Ages  by  Mr.  Berinfton.  ik 
of  these  contain  more  or  less  useful  inforaistiai 
and  judicious  remarka;  but  that  of  Gioguen^  il 
among  the  most  learned  and  important  works  a 
this  century.  1  hate  no  hesitation  to  prefer  it,  • 
far  as  its  subjects  extend,  to  Tiraboechi. 
t  Heineccius,  Hist.  Juris  German.,  c.  i ,  s.  IS, 
t  Giannone,  L  iT.,c.  6  Seldcn,  ad  Flstaii 
p.  1071. 
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rest  upon  sufficient  evidence.*  But  its 
truth  is  the  less  ir.aterial,  as  it  appears 
to  be  unequivocally  proved  that  the  study 
of  Justinian's  sy§tem  had  recommenced 
before  that  era.  Early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  a  professor  named  Irneriust- 
opened  a  school  of  civil  law  at  Bologna, 
where  he  commented,  if  not  on  the  Pan- 
dects, yet  on  the  other  books,  the  Insti- 
tutes and  Code,  which  were  sufficient  to 
teach  the  principles  and  inspire  the  love 
of  that  comprehensive  jurisprudence. 
The  study  of  law,  having  thus  revived, 
made  a  surprising  progress ;  within  fifty 
years  Lombardy  was  full  of  lawyers,  on 
whom  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Alex- 
ander III.,  so  hostile  in  every  other  re- 
spect, conspired  to  shower  honours  and 
privileges.    The  schools  of  Bologna  were 

f)re-eminent  throughout  this  century  for 
egal  learning.  There  seem  also  to  hare 
been  seminaries  at  Modena  and  Mantua ; 
nor  was  any  considerable  city  without 
distinguished  civilians.  In  the  next  age 
they  became  still  more  numerous,  and 
their  professors  more  conspicuous,  and 
universities  arose  at  Naples,  Padua,  and 
other  places,  where  the  Roman  law  was 
the  object  of  peculiar  regard. J 

There  is  apparently  great  justice  in 
the  opinion  of  Tiraboschi,  that  by  acqui- 
ring internal  freedom  and  the  right  of  de- 
termining controversies  by  magistrates 
of  their  own  election,  the  Italian  cities 
were  led  to  require  a  more  extensive  and 
accurate  code  of  written  laws  than  thejr 
had  hitherto  possessed.  These  munici- 
pal judges  were  chosen  from  among  the 
citizens,  and  the  succession  to  offices 
was  usually  so  rapid,  that  almost  every 
freeman  might  expect  in  his  turn  to  par- 
take in  the  public  government,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  sulministration  of  jus- 
tice. The  latter  had  always  indeed  been 
exercised  in  the  sight  of  the  people  by 
the  count  and  his  assessors  under  the 
'uombard  and  Carlovingian  sovereigns; 
lut  the  laws  were  rude,  the  proceedmgs 
tumultuary,  and  the  decisions  perverted 
by  violence.  The  spirit  of  liberty  begot 
a  stronger  sense  of  right ;  and  right,  it 
was  soon  perceived,  could  only  be  se- 
cured by  a  common  standard.  Magis- 
trates holding  temporary  offices,  and 
little  elevated,  in  those  simple  times, 
above  the  citizens  among  whom  they 

«  Tiraboachi,  t.  iii.»  p.  359.  Ginguen6,  Hist 
1  iit.  de  riulie,  t  i.,  p.  155. 

t  Irnerius  !•  sometimes  called  Ouaraenus, 
sometimes  Wamimus  ;  the  Gennan  W  is  changed 
into  Gu  bjr  thc<  Italians,  and  occasionally  omitted, 
especially  in  latinizing,  for  the  sake  of  euphony  or 
parity. 

t  Tiraboschi,  t  !▼.,  p.  38 ,  t.  ▼.,  p.  55. 


were  to  return,  could  only  satisfy  the 
suiters,  and  those  who  surrounded  their 
tribunal,  by  proving  the  conformity  of 
their  sentences  to  acknowledged  authori* 
ties.  And  the  practice  of  alleging  rea- 
sons in  giving  judgment  would  of  itself 
introduce  some  uniformity  of  decision, 
and  some  adherence  to  great  rules  of 
justice  in  the  most  arbitrary  tribunals; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  of  a  free 
country  lose  part  of  their  title  to  respect, 
and  of  their  tendency  to  maintain  right, 
whenever,  either  in  civil  or  criminal 
questions,  the  mere  sentence  of  a  judge 
is  pronounced  without  explanation  of  its 
motives. 

The  fame  of  this  renovated  jurispru- 
dence spread  very  rapidly  from  Italy 
over  other  parts  of  Europe.  Students 
flocked  from  all  parts  of  Bologna ;  and 
some  eminent  masters  of  that  school  re- 
peated its  lessons  in  distant  countries. 
One  of  these,  Placentinus,  explained  the 
digest  at  Montpelier  before  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century;  and  the  collection 
of  Justinian  soon  came  to  supersede  the 
Theodosian  code  in  the  dominions  of 
Toulouse.*  Its  study  continued  to  flour- 
ish in  the  universities  of  both  these  cit- 
ies ;  and  hence  the  Roman  law,  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  the  system  of  Justinian,  be- 
came the  rule  of  all  tribunals  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  France.  Its  au- 
thority in  Spain  is  equally  great,  or  at 
least  is  only  disputed  by  that  of  the  can- 
onists ;t  and  it  forms  the  acknowledged 
basis  of  decision  in  all  the  Germanic  tri- 
bunals, sparingl3r  modified  by  the  ancient 
feudal  customaries,  which  the  jurists  of 
the  empire  reduce  within  narrow  bounds.^ 
In  the  northern  parts  of  France,  where 
the  legal  standard  was  sought  in  local 
customs,  the  civil  law  met  naturally  with 
less  regard.  But  the  code  of  St.  Louis 
borrows  from  that  treasury  many  of  its 
provisions,  and^it  was  constantly  cited  in 
pleadings  before  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
either  as  obligatory  by  way  of  authority, 
or  at  least  as  written  wisdom,  to  which 
great  deference  was  6hown.^    Yet  its 


»  Tiraboschi,  t  ▼.  Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Langue- 
doc,  t.  ii.,  p.  517 ;  t.  iii.,  p.  527  ;  t.  iv.,  p.  504. 

t  Duck,  De  Usu  Juris  civilis,  I  ii.,  c.  6. 

1  Idem,  1.  ii.,  c.  2. 

(f  Idem,  I.  il,  c  5,  s.  30, 31.  Fleury,  Hist,  da 
Droit  Francois,  p.  74  (prefixed  to  Argou,  Institu- 
tions au  Droit  Francois,  edit.  1787),  says  that  it  was 
a  great  question  among  lawyers,  and  still  undoci 
ded  (i.  e.,  in  1674),  whether  the  Roman  law  was 
the  common  law  in  the  pays  coutumiers,  as  to 
those  points  wherein  their  local  customs  were  si- 
lent. And,  if  I  understand  Denisart  ( Dictlonnaire 
des  Decisions,  art.  Droit-^rit),  the  affirmative  pre* 
trailed.  It  is  plsin,  at  least  by  the  Causes  Cftl^bres, 
that  appeal  was  continually  made  to  the  pnnciplet 
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study  was  long  prohibited  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Pans,  from  a  disposition  of  the 
popes  to  establish  exclusively  their  de- 
cretals,  though  the  prohibition  was  si- 
lently disregarded.* 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Stephen,  Yaca- 
fta  Intro-  ""®»  ^  lawyer  of  Bologna,  taught 
ducuoa  at  Oxford  with  great  success ;  but 
intoEng.  the  students  of  scholastic  theol- 
ogy opposed  themselves,  from 
some  unexplained  reason,  to  this  new 
jurisprudence,  and  his  lectures  were  in- 
terdicted.] About  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
and  Edward  I.,  the  civil  law  acquired 
some  credit  in  England;  but  a  system 
entirely  incompatible  with  it  had  estab- 
lished itself  in  our  courts  of  justice ;  and 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  was  not  only 
soon  rejected,  but  became  obnoxious.]: 
Everywhere,  however,  the  clergy  com- 
bined its  study  with  that  of  their  own 
canons ;  it  was  a  maxim  that  every  can- 
onist must  be  a  civilian,  and  that  no  one 
could  be  a  good  civihan  unless  he  were 
also  a  canonist.  In  all  universities,  de- 
grees are  granted  in  both  laws  conjoint- 
ly ;  and  in  all  courts  of  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction, the  authority  of  Justinian  is 
cited,  when  that  of  Gregory  or  Clement 
is  wanting.^ 

I  should  earn  little  gratitude  for  my  ob- 
Tbe  elder  ^^"""^  diligence,  were  I  to  dwell 
eiviiiant  ou  the  forgotten  teachers  of  a 
J[»i]j  re-  science  that  is  likely  soon  to  be 
■*"^~'  forgotten.  These  elder  profes- 
sors of  Roman  jurisprudence  are  infect- 
ed, as  we  are  told,  with  the  faults  and  ig- 
norance of  their  time ;  failing  in  the  ex- 
position of  ancient  law  through  incorrect- 
ness of  manuscripts  and  want  of  subsid- 
iary learning,  or  perverting  their  sense 
through  the  verbal  subtleties  of  scholas- 
tic philosophy.  It  appears  that,  even  a 
hundred  years  since,  neither  Azzo  and 


of  the  civil  law  in  the  factums  of  Parisian  advo- 
cates. 

♦  Crevier,  Hist  de  TUniversit*  de  Paris,  t  i.,p. 
316 ;  t.  ii.,  p.  275. 

t  Johan.  Salisburiensis^apad  Selden  ad  Fletam, 
p.  1082. 

t  Seiden,  ubi  supra,  p.  1095—1104.  This  pas- 
sage is  worthy  of  attention.  Yet,  notwithstanaing 
Selden*8  authority,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  be  has 
cot  extenuated  tbe  effect  of  Bracton*s  predilection 
lor  the  maxims  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  No  early 
lawyer  has  contributed  so  much  taform  our  own 
system  as  Bracton ;  and  if  his  definitions  and  rules 
are  sometimes  borrowed  from  the  civilians,  as  all 
admit,  our  common  law  may  have  indirectly  re- 
ceived greater  modification  from  that  influence 
than  its  professors  were  ready  to  acknc^vledge,  or 
even  than  they  knew.  A  full  view  of  this  subject 
IS  still,  1  think,  a  desideratum  in  the  history  of 
English  law,  which  it  would  iUustrate  in  a  very  in- 
lerosting  manner. 

*  Duck  De  Usu  Juris  civilis,  L  i.,  c  87. 


.A  ccursius,  the  principal  civihaiis  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  nor  Baitolus  and 
Baldus,  the  more  conspicuous  luminaries 
of  the  next  age,  nor  the  later  writings  of 
Accolti,  Fulgosius,  and  Panormitauos, 
were  greatly  regarded  as  authorities;  un- 
less it  were  in  Spain,  where  insprovement 
is  always  odious,  and  tbe  name  of  Bar- 
tolus  inspired  absolute  deference.*  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  Alciatus,  and  the 
greater  Cujacius,  became  as  it  were  tbe 
founders  of  a  new  and  more  enlightened 
academy  of  civil  law,  from  which  the  la- 
ter jurists  derived  .their  lessons.  ^^^  ^^ 
But  their  names,  or  at  least  their  moan  ^n- 
writinffs,  are  rapidly  passing  to  J^iSl** 
the  gulf  that  absorbed  their  pre-  ^^ 
decessors.  The  stream  of  literature, 
that  has  so  remarkably  altered  its  chan- 
nel within  the  last  century,  has  left  no 
region  more  deserted  than  those  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law.  Except  among  tbe 
immediate  disciples  of  the  papal  court, 
or  perhaps  in  Spain,  no  man,  1  suppose, 
throughout  Europe,  will  ever  agak  un- 
dertake the  study  of  the  one ;  and  the 
new  legal  systems  which  the  moral  and 
politicd  revolutions  of  this  age  have  pro- 
duced and  are  likely  to  diffuse,  will  leave 
little  influence  or  importance  to  the  oth- 
er. Yet,  as  their  character,  so  their  fate 
will  not  be  altogether  similar.  The  can* 
on  law,  fabricated  only  for  a  usurpation 
that  can  never  be  restored,  will  become 
absolutely  useless,  as  if  it  had  never  ex- 
isted ;  like  a  spacious  city  in  the  wilder- 
ness, though  not  so  splendid  and  interest- 
ing as  Palmyra.  But  the  code  of  Jus- 
tinian, stripped  of  its  impurer  alloy,  and 
of  the  tedious  glosses  of  its  comments^ 
tors,  will  form  the  basis  of  other  systems, 
and  mingling,  as  we  may  hope,  with  the 
new  institutions  of  philosophical  legisla- 
tors, continue  to  influence  the  social  rela- 
tions of  mankind,  long  after  its  direct  au- 
thority shall  have  been  abrogated.  The 
ruins  of  ancient  Rome  supplied  the  mate- 
rials of  a  new  city ;  and  ^e  fragments 
of  her  law,  which  have  already  been 
wrought  into  the  recent  codes  of  France 
and  Prussia,  will  probably,  under  other 
names,  guide  far  distant  generations  bj 
the  sagacity  of  Modestinus  and  Ulpian.'l 


*  Gravina,  Origines  Juris  civilis,  p.  196. 

+  Those,  if  any  such  there  be,  who  feel  some  cn 
riosity  about  the  civilians  of  tbe  middle  sget,  win 
find  a  concise  and  elegant  account  in  Gravina,  Dt 
Origine  Juris  civilis,  p.  166— 206.— {Lips..  ITU.) 
Tiraboschi  contains  perhaps  more  infonnstioo ;  bil 
his  prolixity,  on  a  theme  so  uniroporunt,  ii  vny 
wearisome.  Of  what  use  could  he  think  it  to  diS| 
cuss  the  dates  of  all  traosactioos  m  tbe  lives  « 
Bartolus  and  Baldus  (to  say  nothing  of  obscwei 
names)  when  nobody  was  left  to  care  whc  BakiM 
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The  estobHslmimit  of  paMic  schools 
PnMie        in  France  is  owing  to  Charle- 
Jjjjj^^  magne.    At  his  accession,  we 
byCharie-    Bie  assured  that  no  means  of 
■v»«        education  existed  in  his  domin- 
ions ;*   and,  in  order  to  restore  in  some 
degree  the  spirit  of  letters,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  invite  strangers  from  countries 
where  learning  was  not  so  thoroughly 
extinguished.    Alcuin  of  England,  Cle- 
ment  of  Ireland,  Theodulf  of  Germany, 
were  the  true  Paladins  who  repaired  to 
his  court.    With  the  help  of  these  he  re- 
vived a  few  sparks  of  diligence,  and  estab- 
lished schools  in  different  cities  of  his 
empire;  nor  was  he  ashamed  to  be  the 
disciple  of  that  in  his  own  palace  under 
the  care  of  Alcuin.f    His  two  next  suc- 
cessors, Louis  the  Debonair  and  Charles 
the  Bald,  were  also  encouragers  of  let- 
ters ;    and  the  schools  of  Lyons,  Fulda, 
Corvey,  Rheims,  and  some  other  cities, 
might  be  said  to  flourish  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tanr4    In  these  were  taught  the  trivium 
and  quadrivium,  a  long  established  divis- 
ion of  sciences ;  the  first  comprehending 
gummar,  or  what  we  now  call  philology, 
^ic,  and  rhetoric;    the  second  music, 
anthmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.^ 
But  in  those  ages  scarcely  anybody  mas- 
tered the  latter  four;  and  to  be  perfect 
in  the   three  former  was  exceedingly 
rare.    All  those  studies,  however,  were 
referred  to  theology,  and  that  in  the  nar- 
rowest manner ;  music,  for  example,  be- 
ing reduced  to  church  chantinjp^,  and  as- 
tronomy to  the  calculation  of  Easter.  | 
Alcuin  forbade  the  Latin  poets  to  be 
read;ir  and  this  discouragement  of  secu- 
lar learning  was  very  general;    though 
some,  as  for  instance  Raban,  permitted  a 
slight  tincture  of  it,  as  subsidiary  to  reli 
gious  instruction.** 


and  Bartolus  were  7  Besides  this  fault,  it  is  eri- 
dent  that  Tiraboschi  knew  very  little  of  law,  and 
had  not  read  the  ciniiaos  of  whom  he  treats; 
whereas  Gravina  discusses  their  merits  not  only 
with  legal  knowledge,  but  with  an  acuteness  of 
criticism,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  Tirahoachi  never 
ahows  except  on  a  date  or  a  name. 

*  Ante  ipsuro  dominum  Carolum  regem  in  Gal- 
liA  nullum  fuit  studium  liberalhim  artiuro.  Mona- 
cbus  Engolismensis,  apud  Laonoy,  De  Scholis  per 
occidentem  instauratis,  p.  5.  See  too  Histoire  Lit- 
t^raire  de  la  France,  t  iv.,  p.  1. 

t  Idem,  ibid.  There  was  a  sort  of  literary  club 
aiDong  them,  where  the  members  assumed  ancient 
names.  Chailemagne  was  called  David ;  Alcuin, 
Horace ,  another,  Demetas,  6cc. 

t  Hist.  Littftraire,  p.  217,  &c. 

^  This  division  of  the  sciences  is  ascribed  to  St. 
Angustin ;  and  was  certamly  established  early  in 
lhi&  sixth  century.— Brucker,  Historia  Critica  Phi- 
.'CMophis,  1  iii.,  p.  597 

N  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  t.  ii.,  p.  12S. 

f  Crevier,  Hist,  de  TUniv.  de  Paris,  t.  L,  p.  28. 

**  Brucker,  t.  iii ,  p.  S13.    Raban  Msuros  was 


About  the  latter  part  of  the  elc  renth 
century,  a  greater  ardour  for  in-  ui  iveriity 
tellectual  pursuits  began  to  show  or  i  aria, 
itself  in  Europe,  which  in  the  twelfth 
broke  out  into  a  flame.    This  was  mani- 
fested in  the  numbers  who  repaired  to 
the  public  academies  or  schools  of  phi- 
losophy.   None  of  these  grew  so  early 
into  reputation  as  that  of.  Paris.    This 
cannot,  indeed,  as  has  been  vainly  pre- 
tended, trace    its   pedigree  to  Charle- 
magne.   The  first  who  is  said  to  have 
read  lectures  at  Paris  was  Remigius  of 
Auxerre,  about  the  year  000.*    For  the 
two  next  centuries  the  history  of  this 
school  is  very  obscure ;  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  prove  an  unbroken  continuity,  or 
at  least   a  dependance  and  connexion 
of  its  professors.    In  the  year  1100,  we 
find   William    of  Champeaux    teaching 
logic,  and  apparently  some  higher  parts 
of  philosophy,  with  much  credit.    But 
this  preceptor  was  eclipsed  by  his  disci- 
ple, afterward  his  rival  and  adversary, 
Peter  Abelard,  to  whose  brilliant  ^^^^^ 
and  hardy  genius  the  university 
of  Paris  appears  to  be  indebted  for  its 
rapid  advancement.    Abelard  was  almost 
the  first  who  awakened  mankind  in  the 
ages  of  darkness  to  a  sympathy  with  in- 
tellectual excellence.    His  bold  thedHes, 
not  the  less  attractive  perhaps  for  tread- 
ing upon  the  bounds  of  heresy,  his  im- 
prudent vanity,  that  scorned  the  regu- 
larly acquired  reputation  of  older  men, 
allured  a  multitude  of  disciples,  who 
would  never  have  listened  to  an  ordinary 
teacher.    It  is  said,  that  twenty  cardi- 
nals and  fifty  bishops  had  been  among 
his  hearers. f    Even  in  the  wilderness, 
where  he  had  erected  the  monastery  of 
Paraclete,  he  was  surrounded  by  enthu- 
siastic admirers,  rehnquishing  the  luxu- 
ries, if  so  they  mi^ht  be  called,  of  Paris, 
for  the  coarse  living  and  imperfect  ac- 
commodation which  that  retirement  could 
afford.^    But  the  whole  of  Abelard's  life 
was  the  shipwreck  of  genius;  and  of 
genius  both  the  source  of  his  own  ca- 
lamities and  unserviceable  to  posterity. 
There  are  few  lives  of  literary  men  more 
interesting,  or  more  diversified  by  suc- 
cess and  adversity,  by  glory  and  humili- 
ation, by  the  admiration  of  mankind  and 
the  persecution  of  enemies;  nor  from 
which,  I  may  add,  more  impressive  les- 
sons of  moral  prudence  may  be  derived. 
One  of  Abelaid's  pupils  was  Peter  Lom- 
bard, afterward  archbishop  of  Pans*  and 


chief  of  the  cathedral  school  at  Fulda,  in  the  ninth 
century.  *  Crevier,  p.  66. 

t  Crevier,  p.  171.    Brucker,  p.  677     Tiraboa 
chi,  t.  iii.,  p.  275.  %  Bmckar,  p.  750. 
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author  of  a  work  called  the  Book  of  Sen- 
tences, which  obtained  the  highest  au- 
thority among  the  scholastic  disputants. 
The  resort  of  students  to  Paris  became 
continually  greater ;  they  appear,  before 
the  year  1169,  to  have  been  divided  into 
nations  ;*  and  probably  they  had  an  elect- 
ed rector  and  voluntary  rules  of  disci- 
pline about  the  same  time.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  dectjsively  proved;  but  in 
the  last  year  of  the  twelfth  century,  they 
obtained  their  earliest  charter  from  Philip 
Augustus.! 

The  opinion  which  asc'ribes  the  found- 
UniTertity  ation  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
of  Oxford,  ford  to  Alfred,  if  it  cannot  be 
maintained  as  a  truth,  contains  no  intrin- 
sic marks  of  error.  Ingulfus,  abbot  of 
Croyland,  in  the  earliest  authentic  pas- 
sage that  can  be  adduced  to  this  pomt,| 
declares  that  he  was  sent  from  Westmin- 
ster to  the  school  at  Oxford,  where  he 
learned  Aristotle,  and  the  two  first 
books  of  Tully's  rhetoric.^  Since  a 
school  for  dialectics  and  rhetoric  subsist- 
ed at  Oxford,  a  town  of  but  middling 
size,  and  not  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  refer  its  foundation  to 
one  of  our  kings ;  and  none  who  had 
reigned  after  Alfred  appears  likely  to 
have  manifested  such  zeal  for  learning. 
However,  it  is  evident  that  the  school 
of  Oxford  was  frequented  under  Edward 


*  The  faculty  of  arts  in  the  university  of  Paris 
was  divided  into  four  nations ;  those  of  France, 
Picardy,  Normandy,  and  England.  These  had 
distinct  suffrages  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  university, 
and  consequently,  when  united,  outnumbered  the 
three  higher  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medi- 
cine. In  1169,  Hennr  11.  of  England  offers  to  re- 
fer his  dispute  with  Becket  to  the  provinces  of  the 
school  of  Paris. 

t  Crevier,  t  i.,  p.  279.  The  first  statute  regula- 
ting the  discipline  of  the  university  was  given  by 
Kobert  de  Cour^on,  legate  of  Honorius  III.,  in 
1215,  id.,  p.  296. 

X  No  one  probably  would  choose  to  rely  on  a 
passage  found  in  one  manuscript  of  Asserius, 
which  has  ail  appearance  of  an  interpolation.  It 
is  evident,  from  an  anecdote  in  Wood^  History  of 
Oxford,  vol.  i.,  p.  23  (Gutch's  edition),  thst  Cam- 
den did  not  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  this  pss- 
sa^,  though  he  thought  proper  to  insert  it  in  the 
Britannia. 

^  The  mention  of  Aristotle  at  so  early  a  period 
might  seem  to  throw  some  suspicion  on  this  pas- 
sage. But  it  is  impossible  to  detach  it  from  the 
ccr.text ;  and  the  works  of  Aristotle  intended  by 
Ingulfus  were  translations  of  parts  of  his  logic  by 
Boethius  and  Victorin.— Bruclcer,  p.  678.    A  pas- 

Ksage  indeed  in  Peter  of  Bloi8*s  continustion  of  In- 
Ifus,  where  the  study  of  Averroes  is  ssid  to 
ve  taken  place  at  Cambridgt  some  years  before 
he  was  bom,  is  of  a  different  complexion,  and 
must  of  course  be  rejected  as  spurious.  In  the 
Gesta  Comitum  Andegavensium,  Fulk,  count  of 
Anion,  who  lived  about  990,  is  said  to  have  been 
^led  Aristoteikis  et  Ciceronianis  ratiociiuitioik- 1 

9IU. 


the  Confessor.  There  ibllows  an  inter- 
val of  above  a  century,  during  which  \m 
have,  I  believe,  no  contemporary  evi- 
dence of  its  continuance.  But  m  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  Yacarius  read  lectures 
there  upon  civil  law ;  and  it  is  reasona* 
ble  to  suppose  that  a  foreigner  would 
not  have  chosen  that  city  if  he  had  not 
found  a  seminary  of  learning  alreai^r 
established.  It  was  probably  inconsid- 
erable, and  might  have  been  interrupted 
during  some  part  of  the  preceding  centu- 
ry.* In  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  or  at 
least  of  Richard  I.,  Oxford  became  a 
very  flourishing  university,  and  in  1301, 
according  to  Wood,  contained  3000 
scholars.f  The  earliest  charters  were 
granted  by  John. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  construe  the 
word  university  in  the  strict  univcnuy 
sense  of  a  legal  incorporation,  ofBoiofw, 
Bologna  might  lay  claim  to  a  higher 
antiquity  than  either  Paris  or  Oxford. 
There  are  a  few  vestiges  of  studies  pur- 
sued in  that  city  even  in  the  elevenUi 
century  ;J  but  early  in  the  next,  the  revi- 
val of  the  Roman  jtirisprudence,  as  has 
been  already  noticed,  brought  a  throng 
of  scholars  round  the  chairs  of  its  profes- 
sors. Frederick  Barbux)ssa,  in  1158,  by 
his  authentic  or  rescript  entitled  Habita, 
took  these  under  his  protection,  and  per* 
mitted  them  to  be  tried  in  civil  suits  by 
their  own  judges.  This  exemption  from 
the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  even  froni 
those  of  the  church,  was  naturally  core^ 
ed  by  other  academies;  it  was  granted 
to  the  university  of  Paris  by  ite  earliest 
charter  from  Philip  Augustus,  BneoBrats. 
and  to  Oxford  by  John.  From  m^^!m 
this  time  the  golden  age  of  uni*  ^  umwsirt- 
versities  commenced ;  and  it  is  ***^ 
hard  to  say  whether  they  were  faronred 
most  by  their  sovereigns  or  by  the  see 
of  Rome.  Their  history  indeed  is  full 
of  struggles  with  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, and  with  the  bishops  of  their  several 
cities,  wherein  they  were  sometimes  the 
aggressors,  and  generally  the  conquerors 
From  all  parts  of  Europe  students  resort- 
ed to  these  renowned  seats  of  learning 

*  It  may  be  remarked,  that  John  of  Salisili«ry, 
who  wrote  in  the  first  years  of  Henry  II.  ?  rein, 
since  his  Policraticus  is  dedicated  to  BeckeC  be- 
fore he  became  archbishop,  ihakes  no  menticn  ct 
Oxford,  which  he  would  probably  have  done  if  it 
had  been  an  eminent  seat  of  learning  at  that  tJnaa. 

t  Wood's  Hist,  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford,  p. 
177.  The  Benedictins  of  St.  Maur  say  that  then 
was  an  eminent  school  of  canon  law  at  Oxlbri 
about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centnrv,  to  wKidi 
many  students  repaired  from  P8ris.~Hi«L  Lift.  4m 
la  France,  t.  ix.,  p.  216. 

t  Tiraboechi.  t.  iii.,  p.  259,  et  alibi  Ifsniaiii 
Dissert.  43  .^^ 
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writh  an  eagerness  for  instruction  which 
jnay  astonish  those  who  reflect  how  little 
of  what  we  now  deem  useful  could  be 
imparled.  At  Oxford,  under  Henry  III., 
ft  is  said  that  there  were  30,000  scholars ; 
an  exaggeration  which  seems  to  imply 
that  the  real  number  was  very  great.* 
A  respectable  contemporary  writer  as- 
serts that  there  were  full  10,000  at  Bo- 
logna about  the  same  time,  f  I  have  not 
observed  any  numerical  statement  as  to 
Paris  dunng  this  age ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  more  frequented 
than  any  other.  At  the  death  of  Charles 
VII.,  in  1453,  it  contained  25,000  stu- 
dents.J  In  the  thirteenth  century,  other 
universities  sprang  up  in  different  coun- 
tries :  Padua  and  Naples,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Frederick  II.,  a  zealous  and 
useful  friend  to  letters,^  Toulouse  and 
Montpelier,  Cambridge  and  Salamanca.  || 
Orleans,  which  had  long  been  distin- 
guished as  a  school  of  civil  law,  received 
the  privileges  of  incorporation  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century ;  and  Angers  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  same  ajge.^f 
Prague,  the  earliest  and  most  eminent 
of  German  universities,  was  founded  in 
1350 ;  a  secession  from  thence  of  Saxou 

♦  "  But  among  these,"  says  Antbonv  Wood,  "  a 
company  of  varlets,  who  pretended  to  be  scholars, 
shuffled  themselves  in,  and  did  act  much  viUany  in 
the  university  by  thieving,  whoring,  quarrelhng, 
&c.  They  hved  under  no  discipline,  neither  had 
they  tutors ;  but  only,  foriiaahioD  sake,  would  some- 
times thrust  themselves  into  the  schools  at  ordi- 
nary lectures,  and  when  they  went  to  perform  any 
mischief,  then  would  they  be  accounted  scholars, 
that  so  thev  might  free  themselves  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  burghers,"  p.  206.  If  we  allow  three 
▼arlets  to  one  scholar,  the  university  will  still  have 
been  very  fully  frequented  by  the  latter. 

t  Tiraboschi,  t.  iv.,  p.  47.  Azarius,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  says,  the  number 
was  about  13,000  in  bis  time.— Huratori,  Script. 
Rer.  lUl ,  t.  xvi.,  p.  325. 

X  Viilaret,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  zvi.,  p.  341.  This 
may  perhaps  require  to  be  taken  with  allowance. 
But  Paris  owes  a  great  part  of  its  buildings  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Seine  to  the  university.  The 
students  are  said  to  have  been  about  12,000  before 
1480.— Crevier.  t  iv.,  p.  410. 

6  Tiraboschi,  t.  iv.,  p.  43  and  46. 

II  The  earliest  authentic  mention  of  Cambridge 
MB  a  place  of  learning,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  in  Mat- 
thew Paris,  who  informs  ns,  that  in  1209,  John 
having  caused  three  clerks  of  Oxford  to  be  hanged 
on  suspicion  of  murder,  the  whole  body  of  scholars 
left  that  city,  and  emigrated,  some  to  Cambridge, 
some  to  Reading,  in  order  to  carry  on  their  studies 
(p.  191,  edit.  1684).  But  it  may  be  conjectured, 
with  some  probability,  that  they  were  led  to  a 
town  so  distant  as  Cambridge  by  the  previous  es- 
tablishment of  academical  instruction  in  that  place. 
The  incorporation  of  Cambridge  is  m  1231  (15  Hen. 
IT  I.),  so  that  there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  legal 
•ntiquity  of  our  two  universities. 

i*  Crevier,  Hist,  de  I'Universit^  de  Parte,  t.  il,  p. 
tl0;  t  iii.,  p.  140 


students,  in  consequence  of  the  nation- 
ality  of  the  Bohemians  and  the  Hussite 
schism,  gave  rise  to  that  of  Leipsic* 
The  fifteenth  century  produced  several 
new  academical  foundations  in  France 
and  Spain. 

A  large  proportion  of  scholars,  in  most 
of  those  institutions,  were  drawn  by  the 
love  of  science  from  foreign  countries. 
The  chief  universities  had  their  own  par- 
ticular departments  of  excellence.  Paris 
was  unrivalled  for  scholastic  theology; 
Bologna  and  Orleans,  and  afterward 
Bourges,  for  jurisprudence;  Mon^elier 
for  medicine.  Though  national  prejudi- 
ces, as  in  the  case  of  Prague,  sometimes 
interfered  with  this  free  resort  of  for- 
eigners to  places  of  education,  it  was  in 
general  a  wise  policy  of  government,  as 
well  as  of  the  universities  themselves,  to 
encourage  it.  The  thirty-fifth  article  of 
the  peace  of  Bretigni  provides  for  the 
restoration  of  former  privileges  to  stu- 
dents respectively  in  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish universities.f  Various  letters  pat- 
ent will  be  found  in  Rymer*s  collection, 
securing  to  Scottish  as  well  as  French 
natives  a  safe  passage  to  their  place  of 
education.  The  English  nation,  includins 
however  the  Flemings  and  Germans,f 
had  a  separate  vote  in  the  faculty  of  arts 
at  Paris.  But  foreign  students  were  not, 
I  believe,  so  numerous  in  the  English 
academies. 

If  endowments  and  privileges  are  the 
means  of  quickening  a  zeal  for  letters, 
they  were  liberally  bestowed  in  the  three 
last  of  the  middle  ages.  Crevier  enumer- 
ates fifteen  colleges,  founded  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, besides  one  or  two  of  a  still  earlier 
date.  Two  only,  or  at  most  three,  ex- 
isted in  that  age  at  Oxford,  and  but  one 
,at  Cambridge.  In  the  next  two  centu- 
ries, these  universities  could  boast,  as 
every  one  knows,  of  many  splendid 
foundations;  though  much  exceeded  in 
number  by  those  of  Paries.  Considered 
as  ecclesiastical  institutions,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  universities  obtained, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  their  age,  an 
exclusive  cognizance  of  civil  or  criminal 
suits  affecting  their  members.  This 
jurisdiction  was,  however,  local  as  well 
as  persona],  and  in  reality  encroach- 
ed on  the  regular  police  of  their  cities. 
At  Paris  the  privilege  turned  to  a  flagrant 
abuse,  and  gave  rise  to  many  scandalous 
contentions.^    Still  more  valuable  ad- 


*  Pfeffel,  Abr6g6  Chrondogique  de  THist  de 
rAllemagne,  p.  550,  007. 
t  Rymer,  t.  vi.,  p.  802.     %  Crevier,  t  ii,  p.  809 
^  Crevier  and  YiUaret,  p  -^- 
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\  antaffes  were  those  relating  to  ecclesi- 
astical preferments,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  was  reserved  in  France  to 
academical  graduates.  Something  of 
the  same-  sort,  though  less  extensive, 
may  still  he  placed  in  the  roles  respect- 
ing plurality  of  benefices  in  our  English 
church. 

This  remarkable  and  almost  sudden 
CauMaoT  transition  from  a  total  indiffer- 
ibeir  celeb*  ence  to  all  intellectual  pursuits 
^^'  cannot  be  ascribed  perhaps  to 

any  general  causes.  The  restoration  of 
the  civU,  and  the  formation  of  the  canon 
law,  were  indeed  eminently  conducive  to 
it,  and  a  large  proportion  of  scholars  in 
most  universities  confined  themselves 
to  jurisprudence.  But  the  chief  attrac- 
Bcboiutie  tion  to  the  studious  was  the 
phikMophy.  new  scholastic  philosophy.  The 
love  of  contention,  especially  with  such 
arms  as  the  art  of  dialectics  supplies  to 
an  acute  understanding,  is  natural 
enough  to  mankind.  That  of  specula- 
ting upon  the  mysterious  questions  of 
metaphysics  and  theology  is  not  less  so. 
These  disputes  and  speculations,  howev- 
er, appear  to  have  excited  little  interest, 
till,  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, Roscelin,  a  professor  of  logic,  re- 
vived the  old  question  of  the  Grecian 
schools  respecting  universal  ideas,  the 
reality  of  which  he  denied.  This  kindled 
a  spirit  of  metaphysical  discussion,  which 
Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  successively  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbii^ry,  kept  alive;  and 
in  the  next  century,  Abelard  and  Peter 
Lombard,  especially  the  latter,  completed 
the  scholastic  system  of  philosophizing. 
The  logic  of  Aristotle  seems  to  have  been 
partly  known  in  the  eleventh  century, 
although  that  of  AugusUn  was  perhaps 
in  higher  estimation  ;*  in  the  twelfth  it 
obtained  more  decisive  influence.  His 
metaphysics,  to  which  the  logic  might 
be  considered  as  preparatory,  were  intro- 
duced through  translations  from  the  Ara- 
bic, and  perhaps  also  from  the  Greek, 
early  in  the  ensuing  century.f     This 

*  Brocker,  Hist.  Grit.  PhiloMphia,  t.  iii.,  p.  678. 

t  Id.,  ibid.  Tiraboschi  conceives  that  the  trans- 
lationsof  Aristollemftde  bj  command  of  Frederick 
U.  were  directly  from  Uie  Greek,  t.  iv.,  p.  145;  end 
eensuree  Bracker  for  the  contrary  opinion.  Buhle, 
however  (Hist  de  la  Philosophie  Modeme,  t  i.,  p. 
096),  appears  Co  agree  with  Brucker.  It  is  almost 
sertain  that  versions  were  made  from  the  Arabic 
Aristotle :  which  itself  was  not  immediately  taken 
from  the  Greek,  but  from  a  Syriac  medium.—Gin- 
guen^  Hist  Litt  de  Pltalie,  t  i.,  p.  312  (on  Uie 
anthortty  of  M.  Langlto). 

It  was  not  only  a  knowledge  of  Aristotle  that 
ihe  scholastics  of  Earope  derived  from  the  Arabic 
langoage.  His  wriUngs  had  produced  in  the  floor* 
ishing  Mahometan  kiQfdomi  a  Test  nomber  o€ 


work,  condemned  at  first  by  the  decreet 
of  popes  and  councils,  on  account  of  its 
supposed  tendency  to  atheism,  acquired 
by  degrees  an  influence,  to  which  evea 
popes  and  councils  were  obliged  to 
3aeld.  The  Mendicant  Friars,  establidi- 
ed  throughout  Europe  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  greatly  contributed  to  promote 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy ;  and  its  fina] 
reception  into  the  orthodox  system  of 
the  church  may  chiefly  be  ascribed  to 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  boast  of  the  Do- 
minican  order,  and  certainly  the  most 
^distinguished  metaphysician  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  His  authority  silenced  all  scni- 
ples  as  to  that  of  Aristotle,  and  the  two 
philosophers  were  treated  with  equalhr 
implicit  deference  by  the  later  schow- 
men.*  * 

This  scholastic  philosopliy,  so  famous 
for  several  ages,  has  since  passed  away 
and  been  forgotten.  The  history  of  lite^ 
ature,  like  that  of  empire,  is  full  of  revo- 
lutions. Our  public  libraries  are  ceme- 
teries of  departed  reputation;  and  the 
dust  accumulating  upon  their  untouched 
volumes  speaks  as  forcibly  as  the  grass 
that  waves  over  the  ruins  of  Babyloe. 
Few,  very  few,  for  a  hundred  years  past, 
have  broken  the  repose  of  the  immense 
works  of  the  schoolmen.  None  perhaps 
in  our  own  country  have  acquainteid  them- 
selves particularly  with  their  conteola. 
Leibnitz,  however,  expressed  a  wish  that 
some  one  conversant  with  modem  phi- 
losophy would  undertake  to  extract  the 


commentators,  and  of  metaphysicikns  tmned  ii 
the  same  school.  Of  these,  Averroet,  a  native  ef 
Cordova,  who  died  early  in  the  thirteenth  ccntary, 
was  the  meet  eminent.  It  would  be  curiooe  la 
examine  more  minutely  than  has  hitherto  beea 
done  the  original  writings  of  these  famous  bi«» 
which  no  doubt  have  suflered  in  tranalaticn.    A 

Sassage  in  At  Gazel,  which  Mr.  Turner  has  reft 
ered  from  the  Latin,  with  all  the  dtaadvantage  ef' 
a  double  remove  from  the  author's  words,  appeals 
to  state  the  argument  in  fiavour  of  that  claas  at 
nommmluts,  called  coneepiuaUtU  (the  only  rmHth 
who  remain  in  the  present  age),  with  more  clea- 
ness  and  precision  than  any  thing  I  have  seen  froa 
the  schoolmen.  Al  Oazel  died  in  1  ise,  and  cooea- 
quently  might  have  su^ested  this  theory  to  Ab»> 
lard,  which  however  is  not  probable.«-TviaeiS 
Hist  of  England,  vol.  i.,  p.  513. 

•  Brucker,  Hist  Grit  Phitoeophia,  t  iii.  1 
have  found  no  better  guide  than  Bmcker.  Bat  he 
confesses  himself  not  to  have  read  the  origiMl 
writings  of  the  scholastics;  an  admissiop  iMikk 
every  reader  will  perceive  to  be  4|Qite  neceasafy. 
Consequently,  he  gives  ua  rather  a  verboae  dada 
mation  against  their  philosophv,  than  anv  cl«r 
view  of  iu  character.  Of  the  valuable  wcvka  Irta- 
ly  published  in  Germany  oo  the  history  of  Pli0os»- 
phv,  I  have  only  seen  that  of  Buhle,  which  did  Ml 
fall  into  my  hands  till  I  had  nearly  writlaa  IhaM 
Tiedeman  and  Temwian  are^  I  baKtfib 
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scattered  particles  of  gold  which  may  be 
hidden  in  their  abandoned  mines.  This 
wish  has  been  at  length  partially  fulfilled 
by  three  or  four  of  those  industrious  stu- 
dents and  keen  metaphysicians,  who  do 
honour  to  modern  Germany.  But  most 
of  their  works  are  unknown  to  me  except 
by  repute ;  and  as  they  all  appear  to  be 
formed  on  a  very  extensive  plan,  I  doubt 
whether  even  those  laborious  men  could 
afford  adequate  time  for  this  ungrateful 
research.  Yet  we  cannot  pretend  to 
deny,  that  Roscelin,  Anselm,  Abelard, 
Peter  Lombard,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thom- 
as Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Ockham, 
were  men  of  acute  and  even  profound 
understandings,  the  giants  of  their  own 
geaenbtion.  Even  with  the  slight  knowl- 
edge we  possess  of  their  tenets,  there 
appear  through  the  cloud  of  repulsive 
technical  barbarisms  rays  of  metaphys- 
ical genius  which  this  age  ought  not 
to  despise.  Thus,  in  the  works  of  An- 
selm is  found  the  celebrated  argument  of 
Des  Cartes  for  the  existence  of  a  Deity, 
deduced  from  the  idea  of  an  infinitely 
perfect  being.  One  great  object  that 
most  of  the  schoolmen  had  in  view  was 
to  establish  the  principles  of  natural  the- 
ology by  abstract  reasoning.  This  rea- 
soning was  doubtless  liable  to  ^reat  diffi- 
culties. But  a  modem  wnter,  who 
seems  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, assures  us  that  it  would  be  difllcidt 
to  mention  any  theoretical  argument  to 

Stove  the  divine  attributes,  or  any  objec- 
on  capable  of  being  raised  against  the 
proof,  which  we  do  not  find  in  some  of 
the  scholastic  philosophers.*  The  most 
celebrated  subjects  of  discussion,  and 
those  on  which  this  class  of  reasoners 
were  most  divided,  were  the  reality  of 
tmiversal  ideas,  considered  as  extrinsic 
to  the  human  mind,  and  the  freedom  of 
will.  These  have  not  ceased  to  occupy 
the  thoughts  of  metaphysicians;  but  it 
will  generally  be  allowed  that  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Realists  in  the  former  ques- 
tion does  not  give  a  favourable  impres- 
sion of  the  scholastic  system.f 


*  Bohle,  Hist,  de  la  Philoc.  Modeme,  t.  i.,  p. 
723.  This  author  raises,  upon  the  whole,  a  favour^ 
able  notion  of  Anselm  and  Aquinas ;  but  he  hard- 
ly notices  any  other. 

t  Mr.  Turner  has,  with  his  characteristic  spirit  of 
snterprise,  examined  some  of  the  writings  of  our 
chief  English  schoolmen.  Duns  Scotus  and  Ock> 
hftm(Hist  of  Rng.,Tol.  i.\  and'even  given  us  some 
crztracts  from  them.  They  seem  to  me  very  friv- 
alous,  so  far  as  I  can  collect  their  meaninr.  Ock- 
iHun,  in  particular,  falls  very  short  of  what!  had  ex- 
pected ;  and  his  nominalism  is  strangely  diflferent 
tmm  that  of  Berkeley.  We  can  hardly  reckon  a 
nan  m  the  right,  who  is  so  by  aoeideiit,  and  through 
■pphiitical  reasoning.     Howetei^  a  wvU-known 


But  all  discovery  of  truth  by  means  of 
these  controversies  was  rendered  hope- 
less by  two  insurmountable  obstacles: 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  that  of  the 
church.  AVherever  obsequious  refer- 
ence is  substituted  for  bold  mquiry,  truth, 
if  she  is  not  already  at  hand,  will  never 
be  attained.  The  scholastics  did  not  un- 
derstand Aristotle,  whose  original  wri- 
tings they  could  not  read  ;•  but  his  name 
was  received  with  implicit  faith.  They 
learned  his  peculiar  nomenclature,  and 
fancied  that  he  had  given  them  realities. 
The  authority  of  the  church  did  them 
still  more  harm.  It  has  been  said,  and 
probably  with  much  truth,  that  their  met- 
aphysics were  injurious  to  their  theology. 
But  I  must  observe  in  return,  that  their 
theology  was  equally  injurious  to  theit 
metaphys'cs.  Their  disputes  continually 
turned  upon  questions  either  involving 
id)surdity  and  contradiction,  or  at  best 
inscrutable  by  human  comprehension. 
Those  who  assert  the  ^eatest  antiquity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  as  to  the 
real  presence,  allow  that  both  the  word 
and  the  definition  of  transubstantiation 
are  owing  to  the  scholastic  writers.  Their 
subtleties  were  not  always  so  well  re- 
ceived. They  reasoned  at  imminent 
peril  of  being  charged  with  heresy,  which 
Roscelin,  Abelard,  Lombard,  and  Ock- 
ham, did  not  escape.  In  the  virulent 
factions  that  arose  out  of  their  metaphys- 
ical quarrels,  either  party  was  eager  to 
expose  its  adversary  to  detraction  and 
persecution.  The  nominahsts  were  ac- 
cused, one  hardly  sees  why,  with  redu- 
cing, like  Sabellius,  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity  to  modal  distinctions.    The  Real- 


article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  LI  1 1.,  p. 
204,  gives,  from  Tenneman,  a  more  favourable  ac- 
count of  Ockham. 

Perhaps  I  may  hare  imagined  the  scholastics  t» 
be  more  forgotten  than  they  really  are.  Within  a 
short  time,  1  have  met  with  four  living  English 
writers  who  have  read  parts  of  Thomas  Aquinas  - 
Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Berington,  Mr.  Coleridge,  antf 
the  Edinbui^h  Reviewer.  Still  I  cannot  bnng  my 
self  to  think  that  there  are  four  more  in  this  coun 
try  who  could  say  the  same.  CerUin  portions 
however,  of  his  writings  are  still  read  in  the  course 
of  instruction  of  some  CathdUc  universities. 

*  Roffer  Bacon,  by  far  the  truest  philosopher  ok 
the  middle  ages,  complains  of  the  ignorance  of 
Aristotle^s  translators.  Every  translator,  he  ob- 
serves, ought  to  understand  his  author's  subiect, 
and  the  two  languages  from  which  and  into  which 
he  ia  to  render  the  work.  But  none  hitherto,  ex- 
cept Boethius,  have  sufficiently  known  the  Ian- 
giages ;  nor  has  one,  except  Robert  Orostete  (the 
moiis  bishop  of  Lincoln),  had  a  competent  ae- 
qnaintance  with  science.  The  rest  make  egregi- 
ous errors  in  both  rentects.  And  there  is  so  much 
misapprehension  and  obscurity  in  the  AristoteliaD 
writings  as  thus  translated,  that  oo  one  mdn 
sUnds  thsok^Opos  Mijus,  p.  46. 
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ists,  with  .more  pretence,  incurred  the 
imputation  of  holding  a  language  that  sa- 
voured of  atheism.*  In  the  controversy 
which  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
disciples  respectively  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas and  Duns  Scotus,  maintained  about 
grace  and  free-will,  it  was  of  course  still 
more  easy  to  deal  in  mutual  reproaches 
of  heterodoxy.  But  the  schoolmen  were 
in  general  prudent  enough  not  to  defy  the 
censures  of  the  church ;  and  the  popes, 
in  return  for  the  support  they  gave  to  all 
exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  Holy  See, 
connived  at  this  factious  wrangling,  which 
threatened  no  serious  mischief,  as  it  did 
not  proceed  from  any  independent  spirit 
of  research.  Yet,  with  all  their  apparent 
conformity  to  the  received  creed,  there 
was,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  great  deal  of  real  deviation 
from  orthodoxy,  and  even  of  infidelity. 
The  scholastic  mode  of  dispute,  admit- 
ting of  no  termination,  and  producing  no 
conviction,  was  the  sure  cause  of  skep- 
ticism; and  the  system  of  Aristotle, 
especially  with  the  commentaries  of 
Averroes,  bore  an  aspect  very  unfavour- 
able to  natural  religion.f  The  Aristote- 
lian philosophy,  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
master,  was  like  a  barren  tree,  that  con- 
ceals its  want  of  fruit  by  profusion  of 
leaves.  But  the  scholastic  ontology  was 
much  worse.  What  could  be  more  tri- 
fling than  disquisitions  about  the  nature 
9f  angels,  their  modes  of  operation,  their 
means  of  conversing,  or  (for  these  were 
distinguished)  the  morning  and  evening 
state  of  their  understandings  1|  Into  such 
folliej  the  schoolmen  appear  to  have 
launched,  partly  because  tnere  was  less 
danger  of  running  against  a  heresy  in  a 
matter  where  the  church  had  defined  so 
little;  partly  from  their  presumption, 
which  disdained  all  inquiries  into  the  hu- 
man mind,  as  merely  a  part  of  physics ; 
and  in  no  small  degree  through  a  spirit 
of  mystical  fanaticism,  derived  from  the 
oriental  philosophy,  and  the  latter  Pla^ 
tonists,  which  blended  itself^with  the 
cold-blooded  technicalities  of  Uie  Aristo- 


•  Bracker,  p.  733,  912.  Mr.  Tanier  hmt  feUen 
into  some  conrosion  «a  to  thic  point,  and  snpposet 
the  nominalist  system  to  have  bad  a  pantheistical 
tendency,  not  clearly  apprehendinff  its  characteris- 
tics, p.  512. 

t  Petrarch  givee  a  carious  account  of  the  urreli- 
fion  that  prevailed  among  the  learned  at  Venice 
and  Padua,  in  consequence  of  their  unbounded  ad- 
miration for  Aristotle  and  Averroes.  One  of  this 
school,  conversing  with  him,  after  expressing  much 
contempt  for  the  Apostles  and  Fathers,  exclaimed : 
Utinam  tu  Averroim  pati  posses,  ut  videres  quanto 
lUe  tuis  his  nugatoribus  muor  sit!— M^d.  de  P^ 
IraiQue,  t.  iii.,  p.  750.    Ttraboschi,  t  ▼.,  p.  162. 

t  Brncker,  p.  806. 


telian  school.*  But  this  unproductiTe 
waste  of  the  faculties  could  not  last  for 
ever.  Men  discovered  that  they  had  giF> 
en  their  time  for  the  promise  of  wisdom, 
and  been  cheated  in  the  bargain.  What 
John  of  Salisbury  observes  of  the  Paris- 
ian dialectitians  in  his  own  time,  that  ^ 
ter  several  years  absence  he  found  them 
not  a  step  advanced,  and  still  employed 
in  urging  and  parrying  the  same  argu- 
ments, was  equally  applicable  to  the  pe- 
riod of  centuries.  After  three  or  four 
hundred  years,  the  scholastics  had  not 
untied  a  single  knot,  nor  added  one  mie- 
quivocal  truth  to  the  domain  of  phOoe- 
ophy.  As  this  became  more  evident,  ihm 
enthusiasm  ^or  that  kind  of  learning  de- 
clined ;  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  few  distinguished  teachers  arose 
among  the  schoolmen;  and  at  the  revival 
of  letters,  their  pretended  science  had 
no  advocates  left  but  among  the  prejudi- 
ced or  ignorant  adherents  of  established 
systems.  How  different  is  the  state  of 
genuine  philosophy,  the  zeal  for  which 
will  never  wear  out  by  length  of  time  or 


*  This  mjrstical  philoeophy  appears  to  have  beco 
introduced  into  Europe  by  John  Scotus,  whom 
Buhle  treats  as  the  founder  of  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy ;  though,  as  it  made  no  sensible  progrctt 
for  two  centuries  after  his  time,  it  seems  motenat 
ural  to  give  that  credit  to  Roscelin  and  AnsdoL 
Scotus,  or  Erigena,  as  be  is  perbapa  more  freqneat 
ly  called,  took  op,  through  the  medium  of  a  spmv 
ous  work,  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopi^pii^ 
that  remarkable  system,  which  has  from  time  iai 
memorial  prevailed  in  some  schools  of  the  East, 
wherein  ail  external  phenomena,  as  weU  as  aQ 
subordinate  intellects,  are  considered  as  fwsiiiirti^ 
from  the  Supreme  Being,  into  whose  essence  they 
are  hereafter  to  be  absorbed.  This  system,  repMK 
duced  under  various  modifications,  and  cofhbiiied 
with  various  theories  of  philosophy  and  rehgioii, 
is  perhaps  the  most  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  aob* 
tary  speculation,  and  conse()uenily  the  most  ex- 
tensively diffused  of  any  which  those  high  tbeaea 
have  engend^ed.  It  originated,  no  doubt,  m  sab* 
lime  conceptions  of  Divine  omnipotence  and  obi 
mitty.  But  clearness  of  expression,  or  indeed  of 
ideas,  being  not  easily  connected  with  mystuasa 
the  language  of  philosophers  adopting  the  theoi} 
of  emanation  is  often  hardly  distinguiahjible  iraai 
that  of  the  pantheists.  Brucker,  very  unjustly,  sa 
I  imacine  from  the  passages  he  quotes,  ; 


John  Erigena  of  paniheiam.— (Hist  Cnt.  Phfloa., 
p.  620.)  The  charge  would,  however,  be  better 
grounded  against  some  whose  style  oiight  deorivs 
an  unaccustomed  reader.  In  foct,  the  philo««ojphT 
of  emanation  leads  very  nearly  to  the  doctnue  si 
a  universal  substance,  which  begot  the  stbeisiie 
system  of  Spinoza,  and  which  appears  to  have  re- 
vived with  smiilar  consequences  among  the  lasia 
physicians  of  (^rmany.  How  very  closely  tbt 
language  .of  this  oriental  philosophy,  or  even  e( 
that  which  regards  the  Deity  as  tlie  soul  oi  the 
world,  may  verge  upon  pantheism,  will  be  per 
ceived  (without  the  trouble  of  readiiig  tim  M 
book  of  Codworth)  from  two  famous  pMssiss  sC 
Virgil  and Lucan.— Georg., L iv^ v. 319 ;  andm* 
aalia,  L  viii.,  v.  678. 
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diange  of  fashion,  because  the  inquirer, 
unrestrained  by  authority,  is  perpetually 
cheered  by  the  discovery  of  truth  in  re- 
searches which  the  boundless  riches  of 
nature  seem  to  render  indefinitely  pro- 
gressive ! 

Yet,  upon  a  general  consideration,  the 
attention  paid  in  the  universities  to 
scholastic  philosophy  may  be  deemed  a 
source  of  improvement  in  the  intellectu- 
al character,  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  perfect  ignorance  of  some  preceding 
ages.  Whether  the  same  industry  would 
not  have  been  more  profitably  directed, 
if  the  love  of  metaphysics  had  not  in- 
tervened, is  another  question.  Philolo- 
gy, or  the  principles  of  good  taste,  de- 
generated through  the  prevalence  of 
school  logic.  The  Latin  compositions 
of  the  twelfth  century  are  better  than 
those  of  the  three  that  followed;  at 
least  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps. 
I  do  not,  however,  conceive  that  any 
real  correctness  of  taste  or  general  ele- 
gance of  style  was  likely  to  subsist  in 
10  imperfect  a  condition  of  society. 
These  qualities  seem  to  require  a  certain 
harmonious  correspondence  in  the  tone 
of  manners,  before  they  can  establish  a 
prevalent  influence  over  literature.  A 
more  real  evil  was  the  diverting  studious 
men  from  mathematical  science.  Early 
in  the  twelfth  century,  several  persons, 
chiefly  English,  had  brought  into  Europe 
some  of  the  Arabian  writings  on  geome- 
try and  physics.  In  the  thirteenth  the 
works  of  Euclid  were  commented  upon 
by  Campano  f  and  Roger  Bacon  was 
folly  acquainted  with  them.f    Algebra, 

•  Tireboechi,  t.  It.,  p.  150. 

t  There  is  a  very  copious  and  sensible  account 
of  Roger  Bacon  in  Wood*8  History  of  Oxfonl,  toL 
i,  p.  332  (Outch's  edition).  1  am  a  little  surprised 
that  Antony  should  have  found  out  Bacon's  merit. 
It  is  like  an  oyster  judging  of  a  line-of-battle  ship. 
But  I  ought  not  to  gibe  at  the  poor  antiquary  when 
be  shows  good  sense. 

The  resemblance  between  Roger  Bacon  and  his 
greater  namesake  is  very  remarkable.  Whether 
Lord  Bacon  ever  read  the  Opus  Majus,  I  know  not, 
but  it  is  singular  that  his  favourite  quaint  ezpres* 
•ion,  prar0gatiwt  scientiarum,  should  be  found  in 
tiiat  work,  though  not  used  with  the  same  allusion 
to  the  Roman  comitia.  And  whoever  reads  the 
■izth  part  of  the  Opus  Majus,  upon  experimental 
science,  must  be  struck  by  it  as  the  prototype,  in 
•pirit,  of  the  Novum  Organum.  The  same  san- 
guine and  sometimes  rash  confidence  in  the  eflect 
of  physical  discoveries,  the  same  fondness  for  ex- 
penment,  the  same  preference  of  inductire  to  ab- 
stract reasoning,  pervade  both  works.  Roger  Ba- 
con's philosophical  spirit  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  passage:  Duo  sunt  modi  cognoecendi; 
•cilicet  per  argumentum  et  ezpenmentum.  Ar- 
l^imentum  concludit  et  fiicit  nos  concludere  ques- 
tionem ;  sed  non  certificat  ne^ue  removet  dubita- 
taoMOitiitoiriescat  loimut  in  mtnita  Tentatis,  nisi 


as  ^ir  as  the  Arabians  knew  i  i  extendinf 
to  quadratic  equations,  was  actually  in 
the  hands  of  seme  Italians  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  same  age,  and  pre* 
served  for  almost  three  hundred  years  as 
a  secret,  though  without  any  conception 
of  its  importance.  As  abstract  mathe- 
matics require  no  collateral  aid,  they 
may  reach  the  highest  perfection  in 
ages  of  general  barbarism;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  if  the  course 
of  study  had  been  directed  that  way^ 
there  should  not  have  arisen  a  Newton 
or  a  La  Place,  instead  of  an  Aauinas  or 
an  Ockham.  The  knowledge  displayed 
by  Roger  Bacon  and  by  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, even  in  the  mixed  mathematics, 
under  every  disadvantage  from  the  im- 
perfection of  instruments  and  the  want 
of  recorded  experience,  are  sufficient  to 
inspire  us  with  regret  that  their  contem 
poraries  were  more  inclined  to  astonish' 
ment  than  to  emulation.  These  inqui 
ries  indeed  were  subject  to  the  ordeal 
of  fire,  the  great  purifier  of  books  and 
men;  for  if  the  metaphysician  stood  a 
chance  of  being  burnt  as  a  heretic, 
the  natural  philosopher  was  in  not  less 
jeopardy  as  a  magician.^ 

A  far  more  substantial  cause  of  intel- 
lectual improvement  was  the  caiiivatioa 
development  of  those  new  Ian-  of  um  new 
guages  that  sprang  out  of  the  **"«'»f«* 
corruption  of  Latin.    For  three  or  foui 
centuries  after  what  was  called  the  ro* 
mance  tongue  was  spoken  in  France, 
there  remain  but  few  vestiges  of  its  em 
ployment  in  writing ;  though  we  cannot 
draw    an  absolute    inference  from   our 
want  of  proof,  and  a  critic  of  much  au- 
thority supposes   translations   to   have 
been  made  mto  it  for  religious  purposes 
from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  f  m^i^gak  ot 
During  this  period  the   Ian-  tb*  nMoaiMe 
guage  was  split  into  two  very  tongy  *«>«> 
separate  dialects,  the  regions  ''^  *"««•* 
of  which  may  be  considered,  though  by 
no  means   stnctly,   as  divided  by  the 


earn  inveniat  viA  experientis ;  quia  multi  habent 
argumenta  ad  scibilia,  sed  quia  non  habent  experi- 
entiam,  negUgunt  ea,  neque  vitant  nociva  nee 
persequuntur  bona.  Si  enim  aliquis  homo,  qui  nun- 
quam  vidit  i|fnem,  probavit  per  argumenta  sufficient 
tia  quod  ignis comburit  et  Indit  res  et  destruit,  nun 
(juam  propter  hoc  quiesceret  animus  audientis,  nee 
ignem  vitaret  ant«quam  poneret  manum  \el  rem 
combustibilem  ad  ignem,  ut  per  experientiam  pro> 
baret  quod  argumentum  edocebat ;  sed  nssumti  e& 
perientiA  combustionis  certificatur  animus  et  qui* 
escit  in  fulgore  veritatis,  quo  argumentum  non  suf 
ficit,  sed  experiectia.  p.  446. 

*  See  the  fate  of  Cecco  d*  Ascoli  in  llraboschl. 
t.  v.,  p.  174. 

t  Le  Bceuf,  M^nu  de  I'AcmL  dee  uxcripf  I 
xvii^p.711. 
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lioire.  These  were  called  the  Langue 
d^Oil  and  the  Langue  d'Oc ;  or,  in  more 
modem  terms,  the  French  and  Provencal 
dialects.  In  the  latter  of  these  I  know 
of  nothing  which  can  even  hy  name  be 
traced  beyond  the  year  1100.  About 
that  time,  Gregory  de  Bechada,  a  gentle- 
inan  of  Limousin,  recorded  the  memo- 
irable  events  of  the  first  crusade,  then  re* 
cent,  in  a  metrical  history  of  great 
length.*  This  poem  has  altogether  per- 
ished ;  which,  considering  the  populari- 
ty of  its  subject,  as  M.  Sismondi  justly 
remarks,  would  probably  not  have  been 
the  case  if  it  had  possessed  any  merit. 
But  very  soon  afterward,  a  multitude  of 
poets,  like  a  swarm  of  summer  insects, 
appeared  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Troubadourt  France.  These  were  the  eel- 
of  Provence,  ebrated  Troubadours,  whose 
fame  depends  far  less  on  their  positive 
excellence  than  on  the  darkness  of  pre- 
ceding ages,  on  the  temporary  sensation 
they  excited,  and  their  permanent  influ- 
ence on  the  state  of  European  poetry. 
Prom  Wilham,  count  of  Poitou,  the  ear- 
liest troubadour  on  record,  who  died  in 
]ld6,  to  their  extinction  about  the  end 
of  the  next  century,  there  were  probably 
several  hundred  of  these  versifiers  in  the 
language  of  Provence,  though  not  al- 
ways natives  of  France.  Millot  has 
published  the  hves  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-two,  besides  the  names  of  many 
more  whose  history  is  unknown ;  and  a 
Biill  greater  number,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, are  unknown  by  name.  Among 
those  poets  are  reckoned  a  king  of  Eng- 
land (Richard  L),  two  of  Aragou,  one  of 
Sicily,  a  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  a  count  of 
Foix,  a  prince  of  Orange,  many  noble- 
men, and  several  ladies.  One  can  hard- 
ly pretend  to  account  for  this  sudden  and 
transitory  love  of  verse  ;  but  it  is  mani- 
festly one  symptom  of  the  rapid  impulse 
which  the  human  mind  received  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  contemporaneous 
with  the  severer  studies  that  began  to 
flourish  in  the  universities.  It  was  en- 
couraged by  the  prosperity  of  Langue- 
doc  and  Provence,  undistuihed,  compara- 
tively with  other  countries,  by  internal 

*  Orefforins,  cognomento  Becbada,  de  Castro 
de  Turribas,  profiBssione  miles,  aubtUiifsimi  ingenii 
▼ir,  aliquantulom  imbutua  literia,  horiim  geata 
prGBlionim  matemA  linguA  rythmo  valgari,  at  pop- 
ulaa  pleniterintelligeret,  ingena  volumeo  decenter 
compoauit,  et  ut  vera  et  feceta  verba  proferret,  duo- 
derim  annoram  spatium  super  hoc  opua  operam  de- 
dit.  Ne  vero  vileeceret  propter  verbum  Tulgare,  non 
sine  pr»cepto  episcopi  Eaaiorgii,  et  conailio  Gau- 
berti  Nonnanni  hoc  opua  rggmaaus  eat.  I  tran- 
■cnbo  this  from  M.  Heeren'a  Eaaai  aur  lea  Croi- 
uam^  p.  447 ;  whose  reference  ia  to  Labb6,  Biblio- 
* — i  nova  MSB.,  t.  iL,  p.  290. 


warfkre,  and  dwposed  by  the  temper  of 
their  inhabitants  to  feel  with  voloptuon 
sensibility  the  charm  of  music  and  am* 
orous  poetry.  But  the  tremendous  stoni 
that  fell  upon  Languedoc  in  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigeois  shook  off  the  flow* 
ers  of  Provencal  verse  ;  and  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  fief  of  Toulouse,  with  tht 
removal  of  the  counts  of  Provence  to 
Naples,  deprived  the  troubadours  of  theii 
most  eminent  patrons.  An  attempt  wu 
made  in  the  next  century  to  revive  them, 
by  distributing  prizes  for  the  best  compo* 
sition  in  the  Floral  Games  of  Toulouse, 
which  have  sometimes  been  erroneous- 
ly referred  to  a  higher  antiquity.*  This 
institution  perhaps  still  remains;  but, 
even  in  its  earliest  period,  it  did  not  es- 
tablish the  name  of  any  Proven^^al  poet 
Nor  can  we  deem  those  fantastical  so- 
lemnities, styled  Courts  of  Love,  where 
ridiculous  questions  of  metaphysical  gal- 
lantry were  debated  by  poetical  advo- 
cates, under  the  presidency  and  arbitra- 
tion of  certain  ladies,  much  calculated 
to  brinff  forward  any  genuine  excellence. 
They  illustrate,  however,  what  is  mori 
immediately  my  own  object,  the  general 
ardour  for  poetry,  and  the  mannen  of- 
those  chivalrous  ages.f 

The  great  reputation  acquired  by  dit 
troubadours,  and  panegyncs  TMrpo# 
lavished  on  some  of  them  by  e^«*««« 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  excited  a  curios 
ity  among  literary  men  whicR  has  beei 
a  good  deal  disappointed  by  further  ac 
quaintance.  An  excellent  French  aoti 
quarian  of  the  last  age.  La  Cume  de  Bf, 
Palaye,  spent  great  part  of  his  life  in 
accumulating  manuscripts  of  Proven^ 
poetry,  very  little  of  which  had  ever  beta 
printed.  Translations  from  part  of  this 
collection,  with  memorials  of  the  writers 
were  published  by  Millot;  and  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  often  meet  with  passages 
in  his  three  volumes  which  give  us  any 
poetical  pleasure.^  Some  of  the  original 
poems  have  since  been  published,  and 
the  extracts  made  from  them  by  the  re- 
cent historians  of  southern  literature  an 

♦  De  Sade.  Vie  de  P^trarqae,  t,  l,  p.  155.  Sis- 
montii,  Litt.  du  Midi,t.  i.,  p.  29a 

t  For  the  Coarte  of  Love,  eee  De  Siid«',  Tiedi 
P^trarque,  t.  ii.,  note  19.  Le  Grand*  Fablisiix,  L 
i.,  p.  270.  Roquefort,  Rtat  de  la  Poesi«  Tnn^^ 
p.  94.  I  have  never  had  patience  to  look  at  tbs 
older  writers  who  have  treated  this  tiresome  «^ 
ject  It  ia  a  satis^iction  to  reflect,  that  the  can 
try  which  has  produced  more  eminent  and  orisj^ 
nal  poeta  than  any  other  has  never  been  infr«w 
by  the  fopperies  of  academies^  and  their  pHsti. 
Such  an  institution  as  the  Sorjetv  de^  Amta 
could  at  no  time  have  endured  public  ndicBii  k 
England  for  a  fortnight 

t  M  stoire  Lttt  dsc  Troubsdonn,  Pmi  ttU 
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rather  superior.    The  troubadours  chiefly 
confined  themselves  to  subjects  of  love, 
or  rather  gallantry,  and  to  satires  (sir- 
ventes)  which  are  sometimes  keen  and 
spirited.    No  romances  of  chivalry,  and 
hardly  any  tales,  are  found  amons  their 
works.     There   seems  a   general  defi- 
ciency of  imagination,  and  especially  of 
that  vivid  description  which  distinguishes 
works  of  ffenius  in  the  rudest  period  of 
society.    In  the  poetry  of  sentiment, 
their  favourite  province,  they  seldom  at- 
tain any  natural  expression,  and  conse- 
quently produce  no  interest.    I  speak,  of 
course,  on  the  presumption  that  the  best 
specimens  have  been  exhibited  by  those 
who  have  undertaken  the  task.    It  must 
be   allowed,  however,  that  we  cannot 
judge  of  the  troubadours  at  a  greater  dis- 
advantage than  through  the  prose  trans- 
lations of  Millot.    Their  poetry  was  en- 
tirely of  that  class  which  is  allied  to 
music,  and  excites  the  fancy  or  feelings 
rather  by  the  power  of  sound  than  any 
siimidancy  of  imagery  and  passion.   Pos- 
sessing a  flexible  and  harmonious  lan- 
guage, they  invented  a  variety  of  metri- 
cal arrangements,  perfectly  new  to  the 
nations  of  Europe.    The  Latin  hymns 
were  striking,  but  monotonous,  the  metre 
of  the  northern  French  unvaried ;  but  in 
Proven<;al  poetry  almost  every  length  of 
verso,  from  two  syllables  to  twelve,  and 
the  mos»  intricate  disposition  of  rhymes, 
were  at  the  choice  of  the  troubadour. 
The  canzoni,  the  sestine,  all  the  lyric 
metres  of  Italy  and   Spfdn,  were  bor- 
rowed from  his  treasury.    With  such  a 
command  of  poetical  sounds,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  he  should  inspire  delight  into 
ears  not  yet  rendered  familiar  to  the  arti- 
fices of  verse ;  and  even  now  the  frag- 
ments of  these  ancient  lays,  quoted  by 
M.  Sismondi  and  M.  Ginguen^,  seem  to 
possess  a  sort  of  charm  that  has  evapo- 
rated in  translation.     Upon  this  harmony, 
and  upon  the  facility  with  which  mankind 
are  apt  to  be  deluded  into  an  admiration 
of  exaggerated  sentiment  in  poetry,  they 
depended  for  their  influence.    And,  how- 
ever vapid  the  sonss  of  Provence  may 
seem  to  our  apprehensions,  they  were 
undoubtedly  the  source  from  which  poe- 
try for  many  centuries  derived  a  great 
portion  of  its  habitual  language.* 

*  Two  very  modem  French  writers,  M.  Gin- 

een^  (Hittoire  Litt^raired'ltalie,  Paris,  1811)  sod 
.  Sismondi  (Litt^rsture  du  Midi  de  PEurope, 
Paris,  1813)  have  revived  the  poetical  history  of  tha 
troQbadours.  To  them,  stitl  more  than  (o  Millot 
and  Tiraboeehi,  I  woald  acknowledge  my  obliga- 
tions for  the  little  I  have  learned  in  raspect  of 
this  forgotten  school  of  poetry.  Notwithstanding, 
iK>wcT6r,  the  heavinest  of  Millot's  woik«  a  fiuHt 
L19 


It  has  been  maintained  by  some  anti* 
quaries  that    the  northern  ro-  j^    . 
mance,  or  what  we  properly  call  Freneb 
French,  was  not  formed  until  the  v^rf  sn4 
tenth  century,  the  common  dia-  ^"^^^ 
lect  of  all  France  having  previously  re- 
sembled that  of  Languedoc.    This  hy- 
pothesis may  not  be  indisputable;  but 
the  question  is  not  likely  to  be  settled, 
as  scarcely  any  written  specimens  of 
romance,  even  of  that  age,  have  sur- 
vived.*   In  the  eleventh  century,  among 
other  more  obscure  productions  both  in 
prose  and  metre,  there  appears  what,  if 
unquestioned  as  to  authenticity,  would  be 
a  valuable  monument  of  this  language ; 
the   laws   of   William  the  Conqueror. 
These  are  preserved  in  a  manuscript  of 
In^ulfus^s  History  of  Croyland,  a  blank 
being  left  in  other  copies  where  they 
should  be  inserted.!    They  are  written 
in  an  idiom  so  far  removed  from  the 
Provencal,  that  one  would  be  disposed 
to  think  the  separation  between  these 
two  species  of  romance  of  older  standing 
than  is  commonly  allowed.    But  it  has 
been  thought  probable  that  these  laws, 
which  in  fact  were  a  mere  repetition  of 
those  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  were 
originally  pubhshed  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
only  language  intelligible  to  the  people, 
and  translated,  at  a  sabse^^uent  penod, 
by  some  Norman  monk  into  French. | 
This,  indeed,  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  as 
it  would  have  been  more  natural  for  such 
a  transcriber  to  have  rendered  them  into 
Latin ;  and  neither  William  nor  his  suc- 
cessors were  accustomed  to  promulgate 
any  of  their  ordinances  in  the  vernacular 
language  of  England. 


not  impotable  to  himself,  though  Ritson,  as  I  re- 
member, calls  him,  in  bis  own  polite  style,  ^'a 
blockhead,'*  it  will  always  be  uaefnl  to  the  mquirer 
into  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  middle  ages, 
from  the  numeroas  illustrations  it  contains  of  two 
general  facts ;  the  extreme  dissoluteness  of  morals 
among  the  higher  ranks,  and  the  prevailing  ani- 
mosity  of  aU  classes  against  the  clergy. 

*  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  t  vu.,  p.  58.  Le 
BflBuf^  according  to  these  Benedictins,  has  pub- 
lished some  poetical  fragments  of  the  tenth  centu- 
ry ;  and  they  quote  part  of  a  charter  as  old  as  940 
in  romance,  p.  59.  But  that  antiquary,  in  a  me- 
moir printed  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the 
Academj  of  (nscriptk>ns,  which  throws  more  light 
on  the  infancy  of  the  French  language  than  any 
thing  within  my  knowledspe,  says  only  that  the 
earliest  specimens  of  verse  in  the  royal  library  are 
of  the  eleventh  century  m  phu  toro,  p.  717.  M 
de  la  Rue  is  said  to  have  found  some  poems  of  the 
eleventh  century  in  the  British  Museum. — Roque- 
fort. Etat  dr  la  Po^sie  Fran^oise,  p.  906.  Le 
BccuPs  fragment  mav  be  found  in  this  work,  p.  379 ; 
it  seems  nearer  to  the  Provencal  than  the  Frcmch 
dialect 


t  Gale,  XV.  Script.,  t  i,  p.  88, 
t  RitsoD^s  DisaertatkMi  on  R< 
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The  use  of  a  popular  language  be- 
came more  common  after  the  year  1100. 
Translations  of  some  books  of  Scripture 
and  acts  of  saints  were  made  about  that 
time,  or  even  earlier,  and  there  are 
French  sermons  of  St.  Bernard,  from 
which  extracts  have  been  published,  in 
the  royal  library  at  Paris.*  In  1126,  a 
charter  was  granted  by  Louis  VI.  to  the 
city  of  Beauvais  in  French.f  Metrical 
compositions  are  in  general  the  first 
literature  of  a  nation,  and  even  if  no  dis- 
tinct proof  could  be  adduced,  we  might 
assume  their  existence  before  the  twelfth 
century.  There  is,  however,  evidence, 
not  to  mention  the  fragments  printed  by 
Le  Boeuf,  of  certain  lives  of  saints  trans- 
lated into  French  verse  by  Thibault  de 
Vernon,  a  canon  of  Rouen,  before  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  age.  And  we 
are  told  that  Taillefer,  a  Norman  min- 
strel, recited  a  song  or  romance  on  the 
deeds  of  Roland,  before  the  army  of  his 
countrymen,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  in 
1066.  Philip  de  Than,  a  Norman  subject 
of  Henry  I.,  seems  to  be  the  earliest  poet 
whose  works  as  well  as  name  have  reach- 
ed us,  unless  we  admit  a  French  transla- 
tion of  the  work  of  one  Marbode  upon 
precious  stones  to  be  more  ancient.^ 
This  de  Than  wrote  a  set  of  rules  for 
computation  of  time,  and  an  account  of 
different  calendars.  A  happy  theme  for 
inspiration,  without  doubt !  Another  per- 
formance of  the  same  author  is  a  trea- 
tise on  birds  and  beasts,  dedicated  to  Ad- 
elaide, queen  of  Henry  I.^  But  a  more 
famous  votary  of  the  muses  was  Wace, 
a  native  of  Jersey,  who,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  Henry  ll.'s  reign,  turned  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth's  history  into  French 
metre.  Besides  this  poem,  called  Le 
Brut  d'Angleterre,  he  composed  a  series 
of.metrical  histories,  containing  the  tran- 
sactions of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  from 
Rollo,  their  great  progenitor,  who  gave 
names  to  the  Roman  de  Rou,  down  to 
his  own  age.    Other  productions  are  as- 

*  Hist.  Litt,  t.  iz.,  p.  149.  Fabliaox  par  Barba- 
•an,  vol.  i.,  p.  9,  edit.  1608.  Uhm.  de  rAcadimie 
dee  Inscr.,  t  zt.  and  ZTii.,  p.  714,  &c. 

t  Mabillon  speaks  of  this  as  the  oldest  French 
iDstrument  he  had  seen.  But  the  Benedictine 
quote  some  of  the  eleventh  century.— Hi8t«Litt.,t. 
vii.,  p.  59.  This  charter  is  supposed  by  die  au- 
thors of  Nouveau  Traits  de  Diplomatique  to  be 
translated  from  the  Latin,  t.  iv.,  p.  519.  Franch 
charters,  they  say,  are  not  common  before  the  ara 
of  Louis  IX. ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  those  pub- 
lished in  Martenne's  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum, 
which  are  veir  commonly  in  French  from  his 
leign,  but  hardhr  eter  before. 

JRavaliAre  iUvoL  de  la  Langue  Fran^se,  p. 
116,  doubts  the  age  of  this  translation. 

^  Aicbsologia,  Tols.ziL  and  liii. 


cnbed  to  Wace,  who  was  at  least  a  pro- 
hfic  versifier,  and,  if  he  seem  to  deserve 
no  higher  title  at  present,  has  a  claim  to 
indulgence,  and  even  to  esteem,  as  hav- 
ing far  excelled  his  contemporaries,  with- 
out any  superior  advantages  of  knowl- 
edge. In  emulation,  however,  of  his 
fame,  several  Norman  writers  addicted 
themselves  to  composing  chronicles,  or 
devotional  treatises  in  metre.  The  court 
of  our  Norman  kings  was  to  the  early 
poets  in  the  Langue  d'Oil,  what  those  of 
Aries  and  Toulouse  were  to  the  trouba- 
dours. Henry  I.  was  fond  enough  of 
literature  to  obtain  the  surname  of  Beau- 
clerc ;  Henry  II.  was  more  indisputably 
an  encourager  of  poetry ;  and  Richard  L 
has  left  compositions  of  his  own  in  one 
or  other  (for  the  point  is  doubtful)  of  the 
two  dialects  spoken  in  France.* 

If  the  poets  of  Normandy  had  never 
gone  beyond  historical  and  reli-  NonMo  lo- 
gious  subjects,  they  would  prob-  nmcwMii 
ably  have  had  less  claim  to  our  ^^ 
attention  than  their  brethren  of  Prorence. 
But  a  different  and  far  more  interesting 
species  of  composition  began  to  be  culti- 
vated in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Without  entering  upon  the 
controverted  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
romantic  fictions,  referred  by  one  party 
to  the  Scandinavians,  by  a  second  to  the 
Arabs,  by  others  to  the  natives  of  Brit- 
any,  it  is  manifest  that  the  actual  stones 
upon  which  one  eariy  and  numerooB 
class  of  romances  was  founded  are  rela- 
ted to  the  traditions  of  the  last  peof^ 
These  are  such  as  turn  upon  the  fable  of 
Arthur;  for  though  we  are  not  entitled 
to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  person- 
age, his  story  seems  chiefly  the  creation 
of  Celtic  vanity.  Traditions  current  in 
Britany,  though  probably  derived  from 
this  island,  became  the  basis  of  Creofifrey 
of  Monmouth's  Latin  prose,  which,  as 
has  been  seen,  was  transdised  into  Freodi 
metre  by  Wace.f  The  vicinity  of  Nor- 
mandy enabled  its  poets  to  enrich  tfaetr 
narratives  with  other  Armorican  fidionSi 
all  relating  to  the  heroes  who  had  sur- 
rounded the  table  of  the  son  of  Uther.    An 


*  Millot  says  that  Richard's  sirventes  (satihcil 
songs]  have  appeared  in  French*  as  well  as  Pio- 
ven(;al,  but  that  the  former  is  probably  a  trBnalata«L 
—Hist,  des  Troubadours,  vol  i.,  p.  54.  Yei  I  haw 
met  with  no  writer  who  quotes  tnem  in  the  lattet 
language*  and  M.  Ginraen^,  as  well  as  Le  Giaod 
d'Aussjr,  consider  Richard  as  a  tTouveor. 

t  This  derivation  of  the  romantic  stories  of  Aiw 
thur,  which  Le  Grand  d' A  ussy  ridiculously  attrib- 
utes to  the  jealousy  entertained  by  the  EngUsh  eC 
the  renown  of  Charlemagne,  is  staled  in  a  wn 
perspicuous  and  satisfiictory  manner  by  Mr.  Elm 
m  his;  Specimens  of  Eariy  En^iah  Mc^ncal  S*> 
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eqiiall)rimagiiunr  history  of  Charlemagne 
save  rise  to  a  new  family  of  romances. 
The  authors  erf  these  fictions  were  call- 
ed Trouveurt,  a  name  obviously  identical 
with  that  of  Troubadours.  But,  except 
in  name,  there  was  no  resemblance  be- 
tween the  minstrels  of  the  northern  and 
southern  dialects.  The  invention  of  one 
class  was  turned  to  description,  that  of 
the  other  to  sentiment;  the  first  were 
epic  in  their  form  and  style,  the  latter 
almost  always  lyric  We  cannot  per- 
haps give  a  better  notion  of  their  dissim- 
ihtude,  than  by  saying  that  one  school 
produced  Chaucer,  and  the  other  Pe- 
trarch. Besides  these  romances  of  chiv- 
alry, the  trouveurs  displayed  their  pow- 
ers of  lively  narration  in  comic  tales  or 
fabliaux  (a  name  sometimes  extended  to 
the  higher  romance),  which  have  aided 
the  imagination  of  Boccace  and  La  Fon- 
taine. These  compositions  are  certainly 
more  entertaining  than  those  of  the  trou- 
badours; but,  contrary  to  what  I  have 
said  of  the  latter,  they  often  gain  by  ap- 
pearing in  a  modern  dress.  Their 
versification,  which  doubtless  had  its 
charm,  when  listened  to  around  the 
hearth  of  an  ancient  castle,  is  very  lan- 
guid and  prosaic,  and  suitable  enough  to 
the  tedious  prolixity  into  which  the  nar- 
rative is  apt  to  fall ;  and  thouffh  we  find 
many  sallies  of  that  arch  and  sprightly 
simplicity  which  characterizes  the  old 
language  of  France  as  well  as  England, 
it  requires,  upon  the  whole,  a  factitious 
ta3te  to  relish  these  Norman  tales,  con- 
sidered as  poetry  in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  word,  distinguished  from  metrical  fic- 
tion. 

A  manner  very  difierent  from  that  of 
Bomtn  de  the  fabliaux  was  adopted  in  the 
la  Rom.  Roman  de  la  Rose,  beffun  by 
WiUiam  de  Loris  about  1250,  and  com- 
pleted by  John  de  Meun  half  a  century 
later.  This  poem,  which  contains  about 
16,000  lines  in  the  usual  octo-syllable 
verse,  from  which  the  early  French  wri- 
ters seldom  deviated,  is  an  allegorical 
vision,  wherein  love,  and  the  other  pas- 
sions or  qualities  connected  with  it,  pass 
over  the  stage,  without  the  intervention, 
I  believe,  of  any  less  abstract  personages. 
Though  similar  allegories  were  not  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  and,  which  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  may  be  found  in  other 
productions  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
none  had  been  constructed  so  elaborate- 
ly as  that  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose.  Cold 
uid  tedious  as  we  now  consider  this  spe- 
cies of  poetry,  it  originated  in  the  crea- 
tive power  of  imagination,  and  appealed 
lo  more  refined  feeling  than  the  common 


metrical  narratives  could  excite.  This 
poem  was  highly  popular  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  became  the  source  of  those 
numerous  allegories  which  had  not  ceas- 
ed in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  French  language  was  employed  in 
prose  as  well  as  in  metre.  In-  workiia 
deed,  it  seems  to  have  had  almost  French 
an  exclusive  privilege  in  this  re-  P"**- 
spect.  The  language  of  Oil,  savs  Dante, 
in  his  treatise  on  vulgar  speech,  prefers 
its  claim  to  be  ranked  above  those  of  Oc 
and  Si  (Provencal  and  Italian),  on  the 
ground  that  all  translations  or  compos! 
tions  in  prose  have  been  vmtten  therein* 
from  its  greater  facility  and  grace :  such 
as  the  books  compiled  from  the  Trojan 
and  Roman  stories,  the  delightful  fables 
about  Arthur,  and  many  other  works  of 
history  and  science.*  I  have  mentioned 
already  the  sermons  of  St.  Bernard,  and 
translations  from  Scripture.  The  laws 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  purport  to 
have  been  drawn  up  immediately  after 
the  first  crusade ;  and  though  their  lan- 
guage has  been  materially  lUtered,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  they  were  original* 
ly  compiled  in  French.j  Besides  some 
charters,  there  are  said  to  have  been 
prose  romances  before  the  year  1200.} 
Early  in  the  next  age,  Ville  Hordouin, 
seneschal  of  Champa^e,  recorded  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  in  the  fourth 
crusade,  an  expedition,  the  glory  and  re- 
ward of  which  he  had  personally  shared, 
and,  as  every  original  work  of  prior  date 
has  either  perished,  or  is  of  small  im- 
portance, may  be  deemed  the  father  of 
French  prose.  The  establishments  of 
St.  Louis,  and  the  law  treatise  of  Beau- 


*  Prow  e  Rime  di  Dante»  Venez,  1758,  t.  iv.,  p. 
261.  Dante*s  words,  biblia  cum  Trojanorum  Ro- 
manommque  gestibus  compilata,  seem  to  bear  no 
other  meaning  than  what  I  have  given.  But  there 
may  be  a  doubt  whether  biblia  is  ever  used  except 
for  the  Scripturev ;  and  the  Italian  translator  ren- 
ders it,  cio^  la  bibbia,  i  fatti  de  i  Trojani,  e  de  i  Ro- 
mani.  In  this  case  something  is  wrong  in  the  on* 
ginal  Latin,  and  Dante  will  have  alluded  to  the 
translations  of  parU  of  Scripture  made  into  French, 
as  mentioned  in  the  text 

t  The  Assises  de  Jerusalem  have  undergone  two 
revisions ;  one  in  12*0,  by  order  of  John  d'Ibelin, 
count  of  Jaffa,  and  a  second  in  1369,  by  sixteen 
commissioners  chosen  by  the  states  of  the  kingdom 
of  Cyprus.  Their  language  seems  to  be  such  as 
mi^t  be  expected  from  the  time  of  the  former  rt- 
vision. 

t  Several  prose  romances  were  written  or  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  about  1170,  and  afterward. 
Mr.  Ellis  seems  inclined  to  dispute  their  anti<iuity. 
But,  besides  the  authorities  of  La  RavaiiAre  and 
Tressan,  the  latter  of  which  is  not  worth  much,  a 
late  very  extensively  informed  writer  seems  to 
have  put  this  matter  out  of  doubt.— Roquefort  Fla 
mericourt,  Etat  de  la  Po^sie  Fran^aise  dans  Iff 
12IW  ei  13^  sidles.    Paris,  1815,  p.  147 
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manoir,  fill  np  &he  inlenral  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  before  its  conclusion 
we  must  suppose  the  excellent  memoirs 
of  Joinville  to  have  been  composed, 
since  they  are  dedicated  to  Louis  X.,  in 
1315,  when  the  author  could  hardly  be 
less  than  ninety  years  of  age.  Without 
prosecuting  any  farther  the  history  of 
French  literature,  I  will  only  mention  the 
translations  of  Livy  and  Sallust,  made  in 
the  reign  and  by  the  order  of  John,  with 
those  of  Cesar,  Suetonius,  Ovid,  and  parts 
of  Cicero,  which  are  due  to  his  successor 
Charles  V* 

1  confess  myself  wholly  uninformed  as 
Spanish  to  the  Original  formation  of  the 
Unfuage.  Spanish  langua^re,  and  as  to  the 
epoch  of  Its  separation  mto  the  two  prin- 
cipal dialects  of  Castile  and  Portugal  or 
Galiicia  ;t  nor  should  1  perhaps  have  al- 
luded to  the  literature  of  that  peninsula, 
were  it  not  for  a  remarkable  poem  which 
shines  out  amonf|[  the  minor  lights  of 
those  times.  This  is  a  metrical  life  of 
the  Cid  Ruy  Diaz,  written  in  a  barba- 
rous style  and  with  the  rudest  inequality 
of  measure,  but  with  a  truly  Homeric 
M'armth  and  vivacity  of  delineation.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  author's 
name  has  perished,  but  its  date  seems  to 
be  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  while  the  hero's  actions  were 
vet  recent,  and  before  the  taste  of  Spain 
had  been  corrupted  by  the  Proven9al 
troubadours,  whose  extremely  different 
manner  would,  if  it  did  not  pervert  the 
poet's  genius,  at  least  have  impeded  his 
popularity.   A  very  competent  judge  has 


*  Villaret,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  xi,  p.  121.  De 
Bade,  Vie  de  P^trmrque,  t.  iiL,  p.  54S.  Cbarlee  V. 
had  more  learning  than  moat  princea  of  hia  time. 
Chriatine  de  Piaan,  a  iady  who  baa  written  me* 
moira,  or  rather  a  euloey  of  him,  saya  that  hia  fa- 
ther le  fiat  introdire  en  Tettrea  moult  auffiaamment, 
St  tant  que  competemment  entendoit  aon  Latin,  et 
•ouffiaamment  acavoit  lea  reglea  de  grammaire ;  la 
quelle  choae  pleoat  a  dieu  au*  amai  fuat  accoutu- 
mee  entre  lea  princea.— Collect,  de  M^m.,  t.  v.,  p. 
103,  190,  &c. 

t  The  earlieat  Spaniah  that  I  remember  to  have 
aeen  is  an  instrument  in  Martenne,  Theaaurua 
Anecdotonim,  t.  l,  p.  263 ;  the  date  of  which  ia 
1095.  Persons  more  conversant  with  the  antiqui- 
ties of  that  country  may  posaibly  go  farther  back. 
Another  of  1 101  ia  publiahed  in  Marina'a  Teoria  de 
las  Cortea,  t.  iii.,  p.  1.  It  ia  in  a  Vidunua  by  Peter 
the  Cruel,  and  cannot,  1  presume,  have  been  a 
translation  from  the  Latin.  Yet  the  editora  of 
Nouveau  Tr.  de  Oiplom.  mention  a  charter  of 
1243  as  the  earliest  the);  are  acquainted  with  in 
the  Spanish  language,  t  iv..  p.  525. 

Charters  in  the  German  language,  according  to 
the  same  work,  first  appear  in  the  time  of  the  fim- 
peror  Rodolph,  after  1272,  and  became  usual  in  the 
next  century,  p.  523.  But  Struvius  roentiooa  an 
instrument  of  1235  as  the  earlieat  in  German. — 
Corp.  Hiai.  Genn.,  p.  467. 


pronomiGed  the  poem  of  tbe  Cid  to  be 

^'decidedly  and  beyond  comparison  the 
finest  in  the  Spanish  language."  It  is  at 
least  superior  to  any  that  was  written  io 
Europe  before  the  appearance  of  Dante.* 
A  strange  obscurity  envelops  ^e  in- 
fancy of  the  Italian  language.  Eatfywri. 
Though  it  is  certain  that  gram-  ten  lo  iha 
matical  Latin  had  ceased  to  be  ^*^*^ 
employed  in  ordinary  discourse,  at  least 
from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  we  have 
not  a  single  passage  of  undisputed  au- 
thenticity, in  the  current  idiom,  for  near- 
ly four  centuries  afterward.  Though  Ital- 
ian phrases  are  mixed  up  in  the  barba- 
rous jargon  of  some  charters,  not  an  in- 
strument is  extant  in  that  language  be- 
fore the  year  1200 ;  unless  we  may  reck- 
on one  in  the  Sardinian  dialect  (which,  I 
believe,  whs  rather  Provencal  than  Ital- 
ian), noticed  by  Muratori.f  Nor  is  there 
a  vestige  of  Italian  poetiy  older  than  a 
few  fragments  of  Ciullo  d'Alcamo,  a  Sir 
cilian,  who  must  have  written  before 
1193,  since  he  mentions  Saladin  as  then 
living.!  This  may  strike  us  as  the  more 
remarkable,  when  we  consider  the  pc^t- 
ical  circumstances  of  Italy  in  the  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  centuries.  From  Uie 
struggles  of  her  spirited  republics  agmihst 
the  emperors,  and  their  internal  factions, 
we  might,  upon  all  general  reasoning,  an- 
ticipate the  early  use  and  vigorous  culti- 
vation of  their  native  language.  Even  if 
it  were  not  yet  ripe  for  historians  and 
philosophers,  it  is  strange  that  no  poet 
should  have  been  inspired  with  songs  of 
triumph  or  invective  by  the  various  for- 
tunes of  his  country.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  poets  of  Lombardy  became 
troubadours,  and  wasted  their  genius  in 
Proven^l  love-strains  at  the  courts  of 
princes.  The  Milanese  and  other  Lom- 
bard dialects  were  indeed  exceedingly 
rude,  but  this  rudeness  separated  them 
more  decidedly  from  Latin ;  nor  is  it  pos 
sible  that  the  Lombards  could  have  em- 
ployed that  lang[uage  intelligibly  for  anr 
public  or  domestic  purpose.  And  indeect 
m  the  earliest  Itahan  compositions  thai 

*  An  extract  from  this  poem  was  publiahed  is 
1808,  by  Mr.  Southey,  at  the  end  of  hia  **  Cbroni 
cle  of  the  Cid,"  the  materials  of  which  it  pertly 
snpplied,  accompanied  by  an  ezcdlant  versKm  by 
a  gentleman,  who  is  distinguished,  among  many 
other  talents,  for  an  unrivaUed  feliaty  in  exprea* 
sing  the  peculiar  manner  of  authors  whom  he 
translates  or  imitates.  M.  Sismondi  has  gfves 
other  passagea.  in  the  third  volume  of  hia  essay  oa 
Southern  Literature.  This  popular  and  elegaoft 
work  contams  some  interesting  and  not  very  con 
mon  information  as  to  the  early  Spanish  poets  is 
the  Provencal  dialect,  aa  well  as  tboae  who  wnAt 
in  Castilian. 

t  Dissert.  33.  |  Tiraboachi,  t  ir.,  p.  340 
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have  been  pobliriied,  the  new  langnage  is 
•o  thoroughly  fonned,  that  it  is  easy  to 
infer  a  very  long  disuse  of  that  from 
which  it  was  derived.  The  Sicilians 
claim  the  glory  of  having  first  adapted 
fcheir  own  harmonious  dialect  to  poetry. 
Frederick  II.  both  encouraged  their  art 
and  cultivated  it;  among  the  very  first 
essays  of  Italian  verse  we  find  his  pro- 
ductions and  those  of  his  chancellor, 
Picro  delle  Vigne.  Thus  Italy  was  des- 
tined to  owe  the  beginnings  of  her  na- 
tional hterature  to  a  foreigner  and  an 
enemy.  These  poems  are  very  short  and 
very  few ;  those  ascribed  to  St.  Francis 
about  the  same  time  are  hardly  distin- 

Suishable  from  prose ;  but  after  the  mid- 
le  of  the  thirteenth  centuir,  the  Tuscan 
poets  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  beauties 
which  their  native  language,  refined  from 
the  impurities  of  vulgar  speech,*  could 
di^lay ;  and  the  genius  of  Italian  litera- 
ture was  rocked  upon  the  restless  waves 
of  the  Florentine  democracy.  Ricordano 
Malespini,  the  first  historian,  and  nearty 
the  first  prose  writer  in  Italian,  left  me- 
morials of  the  republic  down  to  the  year 
1281,  which  was  that  of  his  death,  and  it 
was  continued  by  Giacchetto  Malespini 
to  1986.  These  are  little  inferior  in  pu- 
rity of  style  to  the  best  Tuscan  authqrs ; 
for  it  is  the  singular  fate  of  that  language 
to  have  spared  itself  all  intermediate 
Btages  of  refinement,  and  starting  the  last 
in  the  race,  to  have  arrived  almost  in- 
stantaneously at  the  goal.  There  is  an 
interval  of  not  much  more  than  half  a 
century  between  the  short  fragment  of 
CiuUo  d'Alcamo,  mentioned  above,  and 
the  poems  of  Guido  Guinizzelli,  Guitone 
d'Arezzo,  and  Guido  Cavalcante ;  which. 
In  their  diction  and  turn  of  thought,  are 
sometimes  not  unworthy  of  Petrarch.f 


*  Dante,  in  his  treatise  De  vulgari  Eloquenti&, 
reckons  fourteen  or  fifteen  dialects,  spoken  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Italy,  all  of  which  were  debased  by 
iinpsre  modes  of  expression.  But  the  "  noUe,  prin- 
ci^  and  courtly  Italian  idiom,"  was  that  which 
belonged  to  ever^  city,  and  seemed  to  belong  to 
none,  and  which,  if  Italy  had  a  court,  would  be  the 
languaife  of  that  court,  p.  274, 277. 

Allowing  for  the  metaphysical  obecnrity  in 
which  Dante  chooses  to  eoTelop  the  subject,  this 
xniffht  perhaps  be  said  at  present  The  Florentine 
dialect  has  its  peculiarities,  which  distinguish  it 
irom  the  general  Italian  language,  though  these  are 
seldom  discerned  by  foreigners,  nor  always  by  na- 
tives, with  whom  Tuscan  is  the  proper  denomina- 
tion of  their  national  tongue. 

+  Tiraboschi,  t.  iv.,  p.  §09—377.  Gingaen6,  vol. 
l^  c.  «.  The  style  of  the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante, 
written  soon  after  the  death  of  his  Beatrice,  which 
happened  in  1290,  is  hardly  distinguishable  by  a 
,  foreigner  from  that  of  Machiavel  or  CastiglioDe. 
Yet  so  recent  was  the  adoption  of  this  language, 
that  the  celebrated  master  of  Dante,  Brunetto  La- 
tini,  had  written  his  Teaoro  kk  Ffench;  and  gives. 


But  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  a^^e 
arose  a  much  greater  genius,  the 
true  father  of  Italian  poetry,  and  "•**'* 
the  first  name  in  the  literature  of  the 
middle  ages.  This  was  Dante,  or  Du- 
rante A]iffhieri,  born  in  1966,  of  a  re- 
spectable family  at  Florence.  Attached 
to  the  Guelf  party,  which  had  then  ob- 
tained a  final  ascendency  over  its  rival, 
he  might  justly  promise  himself  the  nat- 
ural reward  of  talents  under  a  free  gor- 
emment,  pubhc  trust,  and  the  esteem  of 
his  compatriots.  But  the  Guelfs  unhap> 
pily  were  split  into  two  factions,  the  B^ 
anchi  and  the  Neri,  with  the  former  of 
whom,  and,  as  it  proved,  the  unsuccessr 
ful  side,  Dante  was  connected.  In  1300 
he  filled  the  office  of  one  of  the  Priori,  or 
chief  magistrates  at  Florence ;  and  hav^ 
ing  manifested  in  this,  as  was  alleged, 
some  partiality  towards  the  Bianchi,  a 
sentence  of  proscription  passed  against 
him  about  two  years  afterward,  when  it 
became  the  turn  of  the  opposite  factioa 
to  triumph.  Banished  from  his  country, 
and  baffled  in  several  efibrts  of  his 
friends  to  restore  their  fortunes,  he  had 
no  resource  but  at  the  courts  of  the  Sea* 
las  at  Verona,  and  other  Italian  princes, 
attaching  himself  in  adversity  to  the  Ini«- 
perial  interests,  and  tasting  in  his  own 
language  the  bitten^ss  of  another's 
bread.*  In  this  state  of  exile  he  finish** 
ed,  if  he  did  not  commence,  his  great 
poem, the  Divine  Comedy;  arepresenta* 
tion  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  futurity. 
Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  divided 
into  one  hundred  cantos,  and  containing 
about  14,000  lines.  He  died  at  Ravenna 
in  1321. 

Dante  is  among  the  very  tew  who 
have  created  the  national  poetry  of  their 
country.  For  notwithstanding  the  poU 
ished  elegance  of  some  earher  Itaiiaa 
verse,  it  had  been  confined  to  amorons 
sentiments ;  and  it  was  yet  to  be  seen 
that  the  language  could  sustain  for  a 

as  a  reason  for  it,  that  it  was  a  more  agreeable  and 
usual  language  than  his  own.    Et  se  aucana  de- 
mandoit  pourquoi  chis  livre  est  ecris  en  romans, 
salon  la  raison  de  France,  pour  chose  que  nous 
sommes  ytalien,  je  diroie  que  ch'est  pour  choss 
que  nous  sommes  en  France :  Pautre  pour  chose 
^ue  la  parleure  en  ttt  plus  delitabU  et  pJu$  cnmtnune  a 
touut  gent.    There  is  said  to  be  a  manuscript  his^ 
tory  of  yenice  dcwn  to  1275,  in  the  Florentine  li- 
brary, written  in  ^ench  by  Martin  de  Canale,  who 
says  that  he  has  chosen  that  language,  parcequs 
la  langue  franceise  cort  parmi  le  monde,  et  est  la 
plus  delitable  a  lire  et  a  oir  que  nuUe  autre.— Om- 
guen^,  vol.  i,  p.  384. 
•  Tu  proverai  ci  (says  Cacciaguida  to  him) 
come  si  di  sale 
n  pane  altrui,  e  come  h  duio  calle 
li  scendere  e  1  salir  per  altrui  scale. 

P«radif.,€tBk..l«. 
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greater  length  than  an3r  existing  poem 
except  the  Iliad,  the  varied  style  of  nar- 
ration, reasoiiing,  and  ornament    Of  all 
writers  he  is  the  most  unquestionably 
originaL    Virgil  was  indeed  his  inspiring 
genius,  as  he  declares  himself,  and  as 
may  sometimes  be  perceived  in  his  dic- 
tion ;  but  his  tone  is  so  peculiar  and  char- 
acteristic, that  few  readers  would  be  wil- 
ling at  first  to  acknowledge  any  resem- 
bk^je.    He  possessed,  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  a  command  of  language,  the 
id)nse  of  which  led  to  his  obscurity  and 
Ucentious  innovations.    No  poet  ever  ex- 
celled him  in  conciseness,  and  in  the  rare 
talent  of  finishing  his  pictures  by  a  few 
bold  touches ;  the  merit  of  Pindar  in  his 
better  hours.    How  prolix  would  the  sto- 
ries of  Francesca  or  of  Ugolino  have  be- 
come in  the  htuids  of  Ariosto,  or  of  Tas- 
BO,  or  of  Ovid,  or  of  Spenser !    This  ex- 
cellence indeed  is  most  striking  in  the 
first  part  of  his  poem.    Havinff  formed 
his  plan  so  as  to  give  an  equal  length  to 
the  three  regions  of  his  spiritual  world, 
he  found  himself  unable  to  vary  the  ima- 
ees  of  hope  or  beatitude,  and  the  Para- 
dise is  a  continual  accumulation  of  de- 
scriptions, separately  beautiful,  but  uni- 
form and  tedious.    Though  images  deri- 
ved from  liffht  and  music  are  the  most 
pleasing,  and  can  be  borne  longer  in  poe- 
try than  any  others,  their  sweetness  palls 
upon  the  sense  by  frequent  repetition, 
and  we  require  the  intermixture  of  sharp- 
er flavours.    Yet  there  are  detached  pas- 
sages of  great  excellence  in  this  third 
part  of  Dante's  poem;  and  even  in  the 
long  theological  oiscussions  which  occu- 
py the  greater  proportion  of  its  thirty- 
three  cantos,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ad- 
mire the  enunciation  of  abstract  positions 
with  remarkable  energy,  conciseness,  and 
sometimes  perspicuity.    The  twelve  first 
cantos  of  the  Purgatory  are  an  almost 
continual  flow  of  soft  and  brilliant  poe- 
try.   The  seven  last  are  also  very  splen- 
did, but  there  is  some  heaviness  in  the 
intermediate   parts.      Fame  has  justly 
given  the  preference   to    the    Inferno, 
which  displays  throughout  a  more  vigor- 
ous and  masterly  conception;  bat  the 
Inind  of  Dante  cannot  be  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated without  a  perusal  of  his  entire 
poem. 

The  most  forced  and  unnatural  turns, 
the  most  barbarous  licenses  of  idiom,  are 
found  in  this  poet,  whose  power  of  ex- 

Sression  is,  at  other  times,  so  peculiarly 
appy.  His  style  is  indeed  generally 
free  from  those  conceits  of  thought 
which  discredited  the  other  poets  of  his 
country ;  but  no  sense  is  too  remote  for 


a  word  which  he  finds  coQTenient  for  his 
measure  or  his  rhyme.  It  seems  indeed 
as  if  he  never  altered  a  line  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  rhyme,  but  forced  an- 
other or  perhaps  a  third  into  company 
with  it.  For  many  of  his  faults  no  suffi- 
cient excuse  can  be  made.  But  it  is  can- 
did to  remember,  that  Dante,  writing  al- 
most in  the  infancy  of  a  language  which 
he  contributed  to  create,  was  not  to  an- 
ticipate that  words,  which  he"  borrowed 
from  the  Latin  and  from  the  provincial 
dialects,  would  by  accident,  or  through 
the  timidity  of  later  writers,  lose  their 
place  in  the  classical  idiom  of  Italy.  If 
Petrarch,  Bembo,  and  a  few  more,  had 
not  aimed  rather  at  purity  than  copious- 
ness, the  phrases  which  now  appear  ba^ 
barons,  and  are  at  least  obsolete,  might 
have  been  fixed  by  use  in  poetical  lan- 
guage. 

The  great  cha^cteristic  excellence  of 
Dante  is  elevation  of  sentiment,  to  which 
his  compressed  diction  and  the  emphatic 
cadences  of  his  measure  admirably  cor- 
respond.    We  read  him,  not  as  an  amu- 
sing poet,  but  as  a  master  of  moral  wis- 
dom,  with  reverence  and  awe.     Fresh 
from  the  deep  and  serious,  though  some* 
what  barren  studies  of  philosophy,  and 
schooled  in  the  severer  discipline  of  ex> 
perience,  he  has  made  of  his  poem  a  mir- 
ror of  his  mind  and  life,  the  register  of 
his  solicitudes  and  sorrows,  and  of  the 
speculations  in  which  he  sought  to  es- 
cape their  recollection.    The  banished 
magistrate  of  Florence,  the  disciple  of 
Brunette   Latini,  the   statesman  accus- 
tomed to  trace  the  varying  fluctuations 
of  Italian  faction,  is  for  ever  before  our 
eyes.    For  this  reason,  even  the  |ffodi- 
gal  display  of  erudition,  which  in  an  epic 
poem  would  be  entirely  misplaced,  in- 
creases the  respect  we  feel  for  the  poet, 
though  it  does  not  tend  to  the  reader^ 
gratification.    Except  Milton,  he  is  much 
the  most  learned  of  all  the  great  poets, 
and,  relatively  to  his  age,  far  more  learn- 
ed than  Milton.    In  one  so  highly  en- 
dowed by  nature,  and  so  consummate  by 
instruction,  we  may  well   sympathize 
with  a  resentment  which  exile  and  pov- 
erty rendered  perpetually  fresh.     ITie 
heart  of  Dante  was  naturally  sensible,  and 
even  tender ;  his  poetiy  is  full  of  simple 
comparisons  from  rural  life ;  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  early  passion  for  Beatrice 
pierces   through   the  vale  of  allegory 
which  surrounds  her.    But  the  memory 
of  his  injuries  pursues  him  into  the  im* 
mensity  of  eternal  light  ;*  and,  in  the  com  • 
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panjr  of  saints  and  angels,  his  unforgiying 
spirit  darkens  at  the  name  of  Florence. 

This  great  poem  was  received  in  Italy 
with  that  enthusiastic  admiration  which 
attaches  itself  to  works  of  genius  only  in 
ages  too  rude  to  listen  to  the  envy  of 
competitors  or  the  fastidiousness  of  crit- 
ics. Almost  every  library' in  that  coun- 
tiy  contains  manuscript  copies  of  the  Di- 
vme  Comedy,  and  an  account  of  those 
who  have  abridged  or  commented  upon 
it  would  swell  to  a  volume.  It  was  thrice 
I>rinted  in  the  year  1472,  and  at  least  nine 
times  within  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
city  of  Florence,  in  1373,  with  a  magna- 
nimity which  almost  redeems  her  origi- 
nal injustice,  appointed  a  public  professor 
to  read  lectures  upon  Dante  ;  and  it  was 
hardly  less  honourable  to  the  poet's  mem- 
ory, thai  the  first  person  selected'  for  this 
office  was  Boccaccio.  The  universities 
of  Pisa  and  Piacenza  imitated  this  exam- 
ple; but  it  is  probable  that  Dante's  ab- 
struse philosophy  was  often  more  re- 
garded m  their  chairs  than  his  higher  ex- 
cellences.* Italy  indeed,  and  all  Europe, 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  a  master. 
Since  Claudian,  there  had  been  seen  for 
nine  hundred  years  no  considerable  body 
of  poetry,  except  the  Spanish  poem  of 
the  Cid,  of  which  no  one  had  heard  be- 
ypnd  the  peninsula,  that  could  be  said  to 
pass  mediocrity ;  and  we  must  go  much 
farther  back  than  Claudian  to  find  any 
one  capable  of  being  compared  with 
Dante.  His  appearance  made  an  epoch 
in  the  intellectual  histoiy  of  modem  na- 
tions, and  banished  the  discouraging  sus- 
picion which  long  ages  of  lethargy  tend- 
ed to  excite,  that  nature  had  exhausted 
her  fertility  in  the  great  poets  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  It  was  as  if,  at  some  of  the 
ancient  games,  a  stranger  had  appeared 
apon  the  plain,  and  thrown  his  ouoit 
among  the  marks  of  former  casts,  which 
tradition  had  ascribed  to  the  demigods. 
But  the  admiration  of  Dante,  though  it 
gave  a  general  impulse  to  the  human 
mind,  did  not  produce  imitators.  I  am 
unaware  at  least  of  any  writer,  in  what- 
ever language,  who  can  be  said  to  have 
followed  the  steps  of,Dante ;  I  mean  not 
so  much  in  his  subject  as  in  the  charac- 
ter of  his  genius  and  style.  His  orbit  is 
still  all  his  own,  and  the  track  of  his 
wheels  can  never  be  confounded  with 
that  of  a  rival.! 

•  Velli,  Viu  di  Dante.    Tirabotchi. 

t  The  source  from  which  Dante  derived  the 
•eheme  and  general  idea  of  bis  poem  has  been  a 
•abject  of  inquiry  in  Italy.  To  bis  original  mind 
one  might  have  thought  the  sixth  iEneid  would 
kave  sofficei'-    But  beaidet  sereral  legendary  vis- 


In  the  same  year  that  Dante  was  ex- 
pelled from  Florence,  a  notary,  -^  . 
by  name  Petracco,  was  involved  "^'■'^ 
in  a  similar  banishment.  Retired  to 
Arezzo,  he  there  became  the  father  of 
Francis  Petrarch.  This  great  man  shared 
of  course,  during  his  early  years,  in  the 
adverse  fortune  of  his  family,  which  he 
was  invincibly  reluctant  to  restore,  ac- 
cording to  his  father^s  wish,  bv  the  pro- 
fession of  jurisprudence.  The  strong 
bias  of  nature  determined  hun  to  poHte 
letters  and  poetry.  These  are  seldom 
the  fountains  of  wealth ;  yet  they  would 
perhaps  have  been  such  to  Petrarch,  if 
his  temper  could  have  borne  the  sacrifice 
of  liberty  for  any  worldly  acquisitions. 
At  the  city  of  Avignon,  where  his  parents 
had  latterly  resided,  his  graceful  appear- 
ance and  the  reputation  of  his  talents  at- 
tracted one  of  the  Colonna  family,  then 
bishop  of  Lombes  in  Gascony.  In  him, 
and  m  other  members  of  that  great 
house,  never  so  illustrious  as  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  he  experienced  the  union 
of  patronage  and  friendship.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  the  Colonnas. 
Unlike  Dante,  no  poet  was  ever  so  liber- 
ally and  sincerely  encouraged  by  the 
great ;  nor  did  any,  perhaps,  ever  cany 
to  that  perilous  intercourse  a  spirit  more 
irritably  independent,  or  more  free  from 
interested  adulation.  He  praised  his 
friends  lavishly,  because  he  loved  thera 
ardently ;  but  his  temper  was  easily  sus* 
ceptible  of  offence,  and  there  must  have 
been  much  to  tolerate  in  that  restlessness 
and  jealousy  of  reputation,  which  is  per- 
haps the  ihevitabie  failing  of  a  poet.* 


ions  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  he  derived  hints  from  the  Tesoretto  of  hit 
noaster  in  philosophical  studies,  Brunette  Latini — 
Ginguen^,  t  ii.,  p.  8. 

*  There  is  an  unpleasing  proof  of  this  quality  in 
a  letter  to  Boccaccio  on  iMnte,  whose  merit  he 
rather  disingenuously  extenuates ;  and  whose  pop- 
ularity evidently  stung  him  to  the  quick.— De  Sade, 
t.  iii.,  pr  612.  Yet  we  judge  so  ill  of  ourselves,  that 
Petrarch  chose  finrj  as  the  vice  from  which  of  all 
others  he  was  most  free.  In  his  dialogue  with  St 
Augustin,  he  says  \  Quicquid  libuerit,  dicito ;  modo 
me  non  accuses  uvidic  Auo.  Utinam  non  tibi 
magis  auperbia  quam  invidia  nocuisset :  nam  hoc 
crimine,  me  judice,  liber  es.— De  Contemptu  Muo- 
di.  edit.  158f.  p.  342. 

I  have  read  m  some  modern  book,  but  know  not 
where  to  seek  the  passage,  that  Petrarch  did  not 
intend  to  allude  to  Dante  in  the  letter  to  Boccaccio 
mentioned  above,  but  rather  to  Zanobi  Strata,  a 
contemporary  Florentine  poet,  whom,  however  for- 
gotten at  present,  the  bad  taste  of  a  party  in  criti* 
cism  preferred  to  himself.— Matteo  Villani  men 
tioi^  them  together  as  the  two  great  ornaments  of 
his  age.  This  conjecture  seems  probable,  for  some 
expressions  are  not  in  the  least  applicable  lo  Dvite. 
But,  whichever  was  intended,  the  letter  equally 
shows  the  Inritab^js  humour  of  Petrarch. 
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But  erer}  tiling  was  forgiven  to  a  man 
who  was  the  acknowledged  boast  of  his 
age  and  country.  Clement  VI.  conferred 
one  or  two  sinecure  benefices  upon  Pe- 
trarch, and  would  probably  have  raised 
him  to  a  bishopric,  if  he  had  chosen  to 
adopt  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  But 
he  never  took  orders,  the  clerical  tonsure 
being  a  sufficient  qualification  for  holding 
canonries.  The  same  pope  even  afforded 
him  the  post  of  apostolical  secretary,  and 
this  was  repeated  by  Innocent  VI.  I 
know  not  whether  we  should  ascribe  to 
magnanimity,  or  to  a  politic  motive,  the 
behaviour  of  Clement  VI.  towards  Pe- 
trarch, who  had  pursued  a  course  as  vex- 
atious as  possible  to  the  Holy  See.  For 
not  only  ne  made  the  residence  of  the 
supreme  pontiffs  at  Avignon,  and  the 
vices  of  their  court,  the  topic  of  invec- 
tives, too  well  founded  to  be  despised, 
but  he  had  ostentatiously  put  himself  for- 
ward as  the  supporter  of  Nicola  di  Rien- 
zi  in  a  project  which  could  evidently  have 
no  other  aim  than  to  wrest  the  city  of 
Rome  from  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
Its  bishop.  Nor  was  the  friendship  and 
society  of  Petrarch  less  courted  by  the 
most  respectable  Italian  princes ;  by  Rob- 
ert, king  of  Naples,  by  the  Visconti,  the 
Correggi  of  Parma,  the  famous  doge  of 
Venice,  Andrew  Dandolo,  and  the  Carrara 
family  of  Padua,  under  whose  protection 
he  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Sto- 
ries are  related  of  the  respect  shown  to 
him  by  men  in  humbler  stations  which 
are  perhaps  still  more  satisfactory.*  But 
the  most  conspicuous  testimony  of  pub- 
lic esteem  was  bestowed  by  the  city  of 
Rome,  in  his  solemn  coronation  as  lau- 
reate poet,  in  the  capitol.  This  ceremony 
iookjplace  in  1341 ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  Petrarch  had  at  that  time  composed 
no  works  which  could,  in  our  estimation, 
give  him  pretensions  to  so  singular  an 
honour. 

The  moral  character  of  Petrarch  was 
formed  of  dispositions  peculiarly  calcula- 
ted for  a  poet.  An  enthusiast  in  the 
emotions  of  love  and  frienoship,  of  glo- 

*  A  goldsmith  of  Borgamo,  by  name  Henry  Ca- 
pre,  smitlen  with  an  enthusiastic  love  of  letters 
%nd  of  Petrarch,  earnestly  requested  the  honour  of 
«  visit  from  the  poet.  T\ie  house  of  this  good 
tradesman  was  full  of  representations  of  his  person, 
and  of  inscnptions  with  his  name  and  arms.  No 
expense  had  been  spared  in  copying  all  his  works 
as  they  appeared.  He  was  receiTod  by  Capra  with 
a  princely  magnificence;  lodged  in  a  chamber 
hung  with  purple,  and  a  splendid  bed  on  which  no 
one  before  or  after  him  was  permitted  to  sleep. 
Goldsmiths,  as  we  may  judge  by  this  instance, 
were  opulent  persons ;  yet  tho  friends  of  Petrarch 
dissuaned  him  from  this  visit,  as  derogatory  to  his 
-jwn  elerated  statioo.— De  Sade,  t.  iil,  p.  496. 


ry,  of  patriotism,  of  religion,  he  gave  the 
rein  to  all  their  impulses ;  and  there  if 
not  perhaps  a  page  in  his  Italian  wnting 
which  doe^  not  bear  the  trace  of  one  or 
other  of  these  affections.  By  far  the 
most  predominant,  and  that  which  haft 
given  the  greatest  celebrity  Ur  his  name, 
is  his  passion  for  Laura.  Twenty  years 
of  unrequited  and  almost  unaspiring  love 
were  lightened  by  song ;  and  the  attach- 
ment, which,  having  long  survived  the 
beauty  of  its  object,*  seems  to  have  at 
one  time  nearly  passed  from  the  heart  to 
the  fancy,  was  changed  to  an  inteoser 
feeling,  and  to  a  sort  of  celestial  adora- 
tion, by  her  death.  Launit  before  the 
time  or  Petrarch's  first  accidental  meet- 
ing with  her,  was  united  in  marriage  with 
another;  a  fact  which,  besides  some 
more  particular  evidence,  appears  to  me 
deducible  from  the  whole  tenoihr  of  his 
poetry.f  Such  a  passion  is  undoubtedly 
not  capable  of  a  moral  defence ;   nor 


*  See  the  beautiful  sonnet,  Erano  i  capei  d*  oro 
air  aara  sparsi.  In  a  famous  passage  of  his  Cob* 
fessions,  be  says ;  Corpus  illudegregiura  moitiis  et 
crebris  partubus  exhaustum,  multum  pristini  vigo- 
ris  amisit.  Those  who  maintain  the  Tirginity  of 
Laun  are  forced  to  read  perturbaiumibuM  instead  of 
vartubvs.  Two  manuscripts  in  the  royal  library  at 
Psris  have  the  contraction  pibtu,  which  leaves  tbm 
matter  open  to  controversy.  De  Sade  contends 
that  "  crebris'*  is  less  applicable  to  **  pertarfaaueai- 
bus'*  than  to  *' partubus .''  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  much  in  this ;  but  I  am  dear  that  < 
exhaustum  partubus  is  much  the  nore  eH 
Latin  expression  of  the  two. 

t  The  Abb6  de  Sade,  in  those  coptoua  i 
of  the  life  of  Petrarch,  which  illustrate  in  an  agree- 
able though  rather  prolix  manner  the  civil  and  lit^ 
rary  history  of  Provence  and  Italy  in  the  fourteeoch 
century,  endeavoured  to  establish  his  own  descent 
from  Laura,  as  the  wife  of  Hugues  de  Sade«  aod 
bom  in  the  ramily  de  Noves.  This  hyiwtheais  bat 
since  been  received  with  general  ac<)uieeceoce  by 
literary  men ;  and  Tiraboschi  in  particular,  whosa 
talent  lay  in  these  petty  tuographical  reaearcbai^ 
and  who  had  a  prejudice  agarost  every  thing  thai 
came  from  France,  seems  to  consider  it  as  deci- 
sively proved.  But  it  has  been  called  in  questioa 
in  a  modem  publication  by  the  late  Lord  Wood- 
hou8elee.—{  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Petrarch.  1810.)  I  shall  not  ofler  any  opinion  as 
to  the  identity  of  Petrarch's  mistress  with  Laora 
de  Sade ;  but  the  main  position  of  Lord  W/s  easav, 
that  Laura  was  an  unmarried  woman,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  an  honourable  attachment  in  her  knei, 
seems  irreconcilable  with  the  evidence  that  nis 
writings  supply.  1.  There  is  no  passage  in  Pa 
trarch,  whether  of  poetry  or  proae,  that  allodea  td 
the  virgin  character  of  Laura,  or  gives  her  the  oso- 
al  appellations  of  unmarried  women,  puella  ia 
Latin,  or  donzella  in  lulian ;  even  in  the  TnotS^ 
delUi  Castiti,  where  so  obvious  an  opportunity  o^ 
curred.  Yet  this  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  so  ethereal  an  imagination  as  that  of  Petrarck, 
always  inclined  to  invest  her  with  the  halo  of  oa- 
lestial  purity.  We  know  how  Milton  took  bold 
of  the  mystical  notions  of  virginity ;  notioBf 
more  congenial  to  the  laligion  of  Petrarch  than  M 
own: 
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would  I  Siok  its  palMation  so  much  in  the 
prevalent  manners  of  his  age,  by  which, 
however,  the  conduct  of  even  good  men 
is  generally  not  a  little  influenced,  as  in 
the  infirmity  of  Petrarch's  character, 
which  induced  him  both  to  obey  and  to 
mstify  the  emotions  of  his  heart.  The 
lady  too,  whose  virtue  and  prudence  we 
are  not  to  question,  seems  to  have  tem- 
pered the  light  and  shadow  of  her  coun- 
tenance so  as  to  preserve  her  admirer 
from  despair,  and  consequently  to  pro- 
long his  sufferings  and  servitude. 

The  general  excellences  of  Petrarch 
are  his  command  over  the  music  of  his 
native  language,  his  correctness  of  style, 
scarcely  two  or  three  words  that  he  has 
Bsed  having  been  rejected  by  later  wri- 
ters, his  exquisite  elegance  of  diction, 
improved  by  the  perpetual  study  of  Vir- 
gil ;  but,  far  above  aU,  that  tone  of  pure 
and  melancholy  sentiment,  which  has 
something  in  it  unearthly,  and  forms  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  amatory  poems  of 
anti(}uity.  Most  of  these  are  either  li- 
centious or  uninteresting ;  and  those  of 
Catullus,  a  man  endowed  by  nature  with 
deep  and  serious  sensibility,  and  a  poet, 
in  my  opinion,  of  greater  and  more  va- 

Qnod  tibi  perpetuus  pudor,  et  sine  labe  juventas 
Para  fuit,  auod  nnlia  tori  libata  voluptas, 
£n  etiam  tibi  virginei  aervantur  honorea. 

EpiUqihiwn  Damoma. 

2.  The  coMneaa  of  Laura  towards  so  passionate 
and  desenring  a  lover,  if  no  insurmoontable  obsta- 
cle intervened  during  his  twenty  yeara  of  devotion, 
would  be  at  least  a  mark  that  his  attachment  waa 
nueplaced,  and  show  him  in  rather  a  ridiculous 
light  It  is  not  surprising,  that  persona  believing 
I^ra  to  be  unmarried,  as  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  with  the  Italian  commentators,  should  have 
thought  his  passion  affected  and  little  more  than 
poetical  But,  upon  the  contrary  supposition,  a 
thread  runs  through  the  whole  or  his  poetry,  and 
gtvea  it  consistency.  A  love  on  the  one  side,  in- 
stantaneously conceived,  and  retained  by  the  sus- 
ceptibility or  a  tender  heart  and  ardent  fancy; 
Boorished  by  slight  encouragement,  and  seldom 
presuming  to  hope  for  more :  a  mixture  of  prudence 
and  coquetry  on  the  other,  kept  within  bounds  ei- 
ther by  virtue  or  by  the  want  or  mutual  attachment, 
yet  not  dissatisfira  with  fame  more  brilhant  and 
flattery  more  refined  than  had  ever  before  been  the 
lot  of  woman — these  are  surely  pretty  natural  cir- 
cuRMtances,  and  euch  as  do  not  render  the  story 
less  intelligible.  Unquestionably,  such  a  passion  is 
«ot  innocent.  But  Lord  Woodhouselee,  who  is  so 
moch  scandalized  at  it,  knew  little,  one  would 
think,  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  standard  is 
taken  not  from  Avignon,  but  from  Edinburgh,  a 
much  better  place,  no  doubt,  and  where  the  moral 
barometer  stands  at  a  very  different  altitude.  In 
one  passage,  p.  188,  he  carries  his  strictness  to  an 
excess  of  prudery.  From  all  we  know  of  the  age 
of  Petrarr.n,  the  only  matter  of  astonishment  is  the 
persevering  virtue  of  Laura.  The  troubadours 
boast  of  much  better  success  with  Provenqal  ladies. 

3.  But  the  following  passage  from  Petrarch's  dia- 
logues with  St.  Augustin,  the  work,  aa  is  well 


ried  genius  than  Petrarch,  are  contami 
nated,  above  all  the  rest,  with  the  most 
degrading  grossness.  Of  this  there  is 
not  a  single  instance  in  the  poet  of  Van- 
cluse ;  and  his  strains,  diffused  and  ad- 
mired as  they  have  been,  may  have  con 
ferred  a  benefit  that  criticism  cannot  es 
timate,  in  givin^^  elevation  and  refinement 
to  the  imaginations  of  youth.  The  great 
defect  of  Petrarch  was  his  want  of  strong 
original  conception,  which  prevented  him 
from  throwing  off  the  affected  and  over* 
strained  manner  of  the  Provencal  trouba- 
dours, and  of  the  earlier  Italian  poets. 
Among  his  poems,  the  Triumphs  are  per- 
haps superior  to  the  Odes,  as  the  latter 
are  to  the  Sonnets;  and  of  the  latter, 
those  written  subsequently  to  the  death 
of  Laura  are  in  general  the  best.  But 
that  constrained  and  laborious  measure 
cannot  equal  the  graceful  flow  of  the  can* 
zone,  or  the  vigorous  compression  of  the 
terza  rima.  The  Triumphs  have  also  a 
claim  to  superiority,  as  the  only  poetical 
composition  of  Petrarch  that  extends  to 
any  considerable  length.  They  are  in 
some  degree,  perhaps,  an  imitation  of  the 
dramatic  Mysteries,  and  form  at  least  the 
earliest  specimens  of  a  kind  of  poetry 
not  uncommon  in  later  times,  wherein 


known,  where  he  moat  unbosoms  hkoaelf,  will 
leave  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  hia  passion  could  not 
have  been  gratified  consistently  with  honour.  At 
mnlier  ista  Celebris,  quam  tibi  certissimam  ducem 
fingis,  ad  superos  cur  non  hesitantem  trepidumqut 
direxerit,  et  quod  csBcia  fieri  solet,  menu  appreben- 
sum  non  tenuit,  quo  et  ffradiendum  foret  admono- 
it  ?— PfiTB.  Fecit  hoc  ula  quantum  potuit.  Quid 
enim  aliud  egit,  cum  nullia  mota  precib  js,  nullis 
victa  blanditiia,  muliebrem  tenuit  decorem,  et  ad- 
versus  suam  semel  et  meam  staten,  adversua 
multa  et  varia,  qua  flectere  adamantium  spintua 
debuissent,  inexpugnabilis  et  finna  perroansit? 
Profecto  animus  iste  foemineus  quid  virum  decuit 
admonebat,  prastabatque  ne  in  aectando  pudicitia 
studio,  ut  verbia  utar  Seneca,  aut  exemphim  aut 
convitium  deesset;  postremo  cum  lorifiagum  ac 
pracipitem  videret,  aeaerere  maluit  potius  quim 
sequi.— AnonsT.  Turpe  igitur  aliquid  interdum 
Yoiuisti,  quod  supra  negaveras.  At  iste  vulgatus 
amantium,  vel,  uc  dicam  verius,  amentium  furor 
est,  ut  omnibus  meritd  dici  possit :  volo  nolo,  nolo 
vola  Vobis  ipsis  tjuid  velitn,  aut  noUtis,  ignotum 
est.— Pet.  Invitus  in  laqueum  offendi.  Si  quid  ta- 
men  olim  alitor  forte  voluissem,  amor  atasque  coV- 
gerunt ;  nunc  quid  velim  etcupiam  scio,  firmavique 
jam  tandem  animum  labentem ;  contra  autem  ilia 
propositi  tenax  et  aemper  una  permansit,  quare 
oonatantiam  fosmineam  quo  magis  intelligo,  magia 
admiror:  idque  sibi  consilium  fiiisae,  si  unqnam 
debuit,  gaudeo  nunc  et  gratias  ago.— Aue.  Semel 
fallenti,  non  facile  rursus  fides  habenda  est:  to 
prius  mores  atque  habitum,  vitamque  mutavisti. 
qu&m  animum  mutAssepersuadeas ;  mitigatur  forte 
SI  tuus  leniturque  ignis,  extinctus  non  est  Tu 
vero  qui  tantum  dilectioni  tribuia,  non  aninradvertia, 
illam  absolvendo,  quantum  te  i^ee  condemnas; 
illam  fateri  Ubet  fiiisse  sanctiaaimam,  dum  te  inaa. 
nom  scelestumque  fateare. — De  Coatemptu  Mondi 
Dialog.  3,  p.  397,  edit.  1{^1. 
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real  and  anegorical  personages  are  in- 
termingled in  a  masque  or  scenic  repre- 
sentation. 

None  of  the  principal  modem  lan- 
Bngiish  guages  was  so  late  in  its  forma- 
laiKaace.  Uon,  or  in  its  application  to  the 
purposes  of  literature,  as  the  English. 
This  arose,  as  is  well  known,  out  of  the 
Saxon  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic 
stock,  spoken  in  England  till  after  the 
conquest.  From  this  mother  dialect,  our 
English  differs  less  in  respect  of  etymolo- 
gy, than  of  syntax,  idiom,  and  flexion. 
in  so  gradual  a  transition  as  probably 
took  place,  and  one  so  sparingly  marked 
by  any  existing  evidence,  we  cannot  well 
assign  a  deflnite  origin  to  our  present 
language.  The  question  of  identity  is 
almost  as  perplexing  in  languages  as  in 
individuals.  But,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  aversion  of  Wace^s  poem  of  Brut, by 
one  Layamon,  a  priest  of  Emly  upon 
Severn,  exhibits,  as  it  were,  the  chrysalis 
of  the  English  language,  in  which  he 
can  as  little  be  said  to  have  written,  as 
Early  in  Anglo-Saxon.*  Very  soon  af- 
writert.  terward,  the  new  formation  was 
better  developed;  and  some  metrical 
pieces,,  referred  by  critics  to  the  earlier 

Eart  of  the  thirteenth  century,  differ  but 
ttle  from  our  legitimate  fframmar.f 
About  the  beginning  of  Edward  I.'s 
reign,  Robert,  a  monk  of  Glocester,  com- 
posed a  metrical  chronicle  from  the  his- 
tory of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  which  he 
continued  to  his  own  time.  This  work, 
with  a  similar  chronicle  of  Robert  Man- 
ning, a  monk  of  Brunne  (Bourne)  in  Lin- 
colnshire, nearly  thirty  years  later,  stand 
at  the  head  of  our  English  poetry.  The 
romance  of  Sir  Tristrem,  ascribed  to 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  surnamed*the 
Rhymer,  a  Scottish  minstrel,  has  recent- 
ly laid  claim  to  somewhat  higher  antiqui- 
ty. In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  great 
number  of  metrical  romances  were  trans- 
lated from  the  French.  It  requires  no 
small  portion  of  indulgence  to  speak  fa- 
vourably of  any  of  these  early  English 
Sroductions.  A  poetical  line  may  no 
oubt  occasionally  be  found ;  but  in  gen- 
eral the  narration  is  as  heavy  and  pro- 
lix as  the  versification  is  unmusical.:^ 

*  A  sufficient  extract  from  this  work  of  Layamon 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  specimens 
of  early  English  poetry,  vol.  i.,  p.  61.  It  contains, 
he  obeerves,  no  word  which  we  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  ascribing  to  a  French  origin. 

t  Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry.  Ellis's 
Specimens. 

t  Warion  printed  copious  extracts  from  some  of 
these.  Ritson  gave  several  of  them  entire  to  the 
press.  And  Mr.  Ellis  has  adopted  the  only  plan 
which  oonld  render  them  palatable,  by  intermin- 


The  first  English  writer  who  can  be  read 
with  approbation  is  William  Lan^land, 
the  author  of  Piers  Plowman^s  Vision,  a 
severe  satire  upon  the  clergy.  Though 
his  measure  is  more  uncouth  than  that 
of  his  predecessors,  there  is  real  energy 
in  his  conceptions,  which  he  caught  not 
from  the  chimer&s  of  knight-errantry, 
but  the  actual  manners  uid  opinions  of 
his  time. 

The  very  slow  progress  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  as  an  instrument  caoseor 
of  literature,  is  chiefly  to  be  tt<«to^ 
ascribed  to  the  effects  of  the  ^'^'**^ 
Norman  conquest,  in  degrading  the  na- 
tive inhabitants,  and  transferring  all 
power  and  nches  to  foreigners.  The 
barons,  without  perhaps  one  exception, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  gentry, 
were  of  French  descent,  and  preserved 
among  themselves  the  speech  of  their 
fathers.  This  continued  much  longer 
than  we  should  naturally  have  expected ; 
ev^n  after  the  loss  of  Normandy  had 
snapped  the  thread  of  French  connex- 
ions, and  they  began  to  pride  themselves 
in  the  name  of  Englishmen,  and  in  the 
inheritance  of  traditionary  English  priv- 
ileges. Robert  of  Glocester  has  a  re> 
markable  passage,  which  proves  that,  in 
his  time,  somewhere  about  1270,  the  so- 

f>erior  ranks  continued  to  use  the  French 
anffuage.*  Ralph  Higdcn,  about  the 
early  part  of  Edward  III.^s  reign,  though 
his  expressions  do  not  go  the  same 
length,  asserts,  that  "genUemen's  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  speak  French  from 
the  time  they  are  rocked  in  their  cradle ; 
and  uplandish  (country)  or  inferior  men 
will  Uxen  themselves  to  gentlemen,  and 
learn  with  great  business  for  to  speak 
French,  for  to  be  the  more  told  ot^ 
Notwithstanding,  however,  this  predom- 
inance of  French  among  the  higher 
class,  I  do  not  think  that  some  modera 
critics  are  warranted  in  concluding  thai 
they  were  in  general  ignorant  of  the 
English  tongue.  Men  living  upon  their 
estates  among  their  tenantry,  whom  the j 
welcomed  in  their  halls,  and  whose  as* 
sistance  they  were  perpetusdly  needing 
in  war  and  civil  frays,  would  hardly  have 
permitted  such  a  barrier  to  obstmci 
their   intercourse.    For  we  cannot,  it 


gling  short  passages,  where  the  origioal  is  . 

above  its  usual  mediocrity,  with  his  own  liva^ 
analysis. 

*  The  evidences  of  this  ^enval  empiayuift 
and  i^radual  disuse  of  French  m  oonversatioa  aai 
writing  are  collected  by  Tyrwhitt,  in  a  diseevtadoB 
on  the  ancient  Eng[lish  language,  prrfixed  to  ths 
fourth  volume  of  his  edition  of  Chaucer*a  CaiAer 
bury  Tales  ;  and  by  Ritaon,  in  the  prefiMe  to  te 
Metrical  Romances,  vol  I,  p.  70. 
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Ike  almost,  presume  that  French  was  so 
well  known  to  the  English  commonalty 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  English  is 
at  present  to  the  same  class  in  Wales 
and  the  Scottish  Highlands.  It  may  be 
remarked,  also,  that  the  institution  of 
trial  by  jury  must  have  rendered  a 
knowledge  of  English  almost  indispen- 
sable to  those  who  administered  justice. 
There  is  a  proclamation  of  Edward  I. 
in  Rymer,  where  he  endeavours  to  ex- 
cite his  subjects  against  the  King  of 
France  by  imputing  to  him  the  intention 
of  conquering:  the  country,  and  abolish- 
ing the  English  language  Qinguam  de- 
lere  andicanam),  ana  this  is  frequently 
repeatea  in  the  proclamations  of  Edward 
ni.*  In  his  time,  or  perhaps  a  Uttle  be- 
fore, the  native  language  had  become 
more  familiar  than  French  in  common 
use,  even  with  the  court  and  nobiUty. 
Hence  the  numerous  translations  of  met- 
rical romances,  which  are  chiefly  refer- 
red to  his  reign.  An  important  change 
was  effected  in  1362,  by  a  statute,  which 
enacts  that  all  pleas  in  courts  of  justice 
shall  be  pleaded,  debated,  and  judged  in 
English.  But  Latin  was,  by  this  act,  to 
be  employed  in  drawing  the  record  ;  for 
there  seems  to  have  still  continued  a 
sort  of  prejudice  against  the  use  of  Eng- 
lish as  a  written  language.  The  earUest 
English  instrument  known  to  exist  is 
said  to  bear  the  date  of  1343.t  And 
there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four 
entries  in  our  own  tongue  upon  the  rolls 
of  parliament  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  after  whose  accession  its  use  be- 
comes very  common.  Sir  John  Mande- 
vile,  about  1350,  may  pass  for  the  father 
of  English  prose,  no  original  work  being 
so  ancient  as  his  travels.  But  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  and  other  writings  by 
WiclifTe  nearly  thirty  years  afterward, 
taught  us  the  copiousness  and  energy  of 
which  our  native  dialect  was  capable; 
and  it  was  employed  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury by  two  writers  of  distinguished 
merit,  Bishop  Peacock  and  Sir  John 
Fortescue. 

But  the  principal  ornament  of  our  Eng- 
Q^^  lish  literature  was  Geoffrey  Chau- 
^**^'  cer,  who,  with  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch, fills  up  the  triumvirate  of  great 
poets  in  the  middle  a^es.  Chaucer  was 
born  m  1328,  and  his  hfe  extended  to  the 
last  year  of  the  fourteenth  century.  That 
rtide  and  ignorant  generation  was  not 
likely  to  feel  the  admiration  of  native  ge- 
nius as  warmly  as  the  compatriots  of  Pe- 

•  T.  T.,  p.  490;  t  Ti.,  p.  642,et  alibi 
t  Ritwm,  p  80    Tliere  it  one  in  RynMr  of  the 
fMfUSS. 


trarch ;  but  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Ed> 
ward  III.,  and,  still  more  conspicuously, 
of  John,  duke  of  Lancaster ;  his  fortunes 
were  far  more  prosperous  than  have 
usuaUy  been  the  lot  of  poets ;  and  a  rei> 
utation  was  established  beyond  competi- 
tion in  his  lifetime,  from  which  no  suc^ 
ceedinff  generation  has  withheld  its  sane* 
tion.  1  cannot,  in  my  own  taste,  go 
completely  along  with  the  eulogies  that 
some  have  bestowed  upon  Chaucer,  who 
seems  to  me  to  have  wanted  grandeur, 
where  he  is  original,  both  in  conception 
and  in  language.  But  in  vivacity  of  im- 
agination and  ease  of  expression,  he  is 
above  all  poets  of  the  middle  time,  and 
comparable  perhaps  to  the  greatest  of 
those  who  have  followed.  He  invented, 
or  rather  introduced  from  France,  and 
employed  with  facility  the  regular  iambic 
couplet ;  and  though  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should  perceive  the  capa- 
cities latent  in  that  measure,  his  versifi- 
cation, to  which  he  accommodated  a  ver>' 
licentious  and  arbitrary  pronunciation,  is 
uniform  and  harmonious.*  It  is  chiefly, 
indeed,  as  a  comic  poet,  and  a  minute 
observer  of  manners  and  circumstances, 
that  Chaucer  excels.  In  serious  and 
moral  poetry  he  is  frequently  languid  and 
diffuse ;  but  he  springs  like  Antaeus  from 
the  earth,  when  his  subject  changes  to 
coarse  satire  or  merry  narrative.  Among 
his  more  elevated  compositions,  the 
Knight's  Tale  is  abundantly  sufficient  to 
immortalize  Chaucer,  since  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  story  better 
conducted,  or  told  with  more  animation 
and  strength  of  fanc^.  The  second  place 
may  be  given  to  his  Troilus  and  Cres- 
eide^  a  ^autiful  and  interesting  poem, 
though  enfeebled  by  expansion.  But 
perhaps  the  most  eminent,  or  at  any  rate 
the  most  characteristic,  testimony  to  his 
genius  will  be  found  in  the  prologue  tc 
his  Canterbury  Tales ;  a  work  entirely 
and  exclusively  his  own,  which  can  sel- 
dom be  said  of  his  poetry,  and  the  vivid 
delineations  of  which  perhaps  very  few 
vmters  but  Shakspeare  could  have  equal- 
led.  As  the  first  original  English  poet, 
if  we  except  Langland,  as  the  inventor 
of  our  most  approved  measure,  as  an  im- 
prover, though  with  too  much  innovation, 
of  our  language,  and  as  a  faithful  witness 
to  the  manners  of  his  age,  Chaucer  would 
deserve  our  reverence,  if  he  had  not  also 

*  See  Tyrwhitt's  essay  on  the  langutge  and  ver 
sification  of  Chaucer,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  hit 
edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  The  opinion  of 
this  eminent  critic  has  lately  been  controverted  by 
Dr.  Nott,  who  maintains  the  versification  of  Chan- 
cer to  have  been  vt holly  founded  on  accentual  aud 
not  syllabic  regularity. 
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intrinsic  claims  for  excellences  which 
do  not  depend  upon  any  collateral  con- 
siderations. 

The  last  circumstance  which  I  shall 
B«viTai  of  mention  as  having  contributed  to 
ancient  restorc  society  from  the  intellect- 
"'  ual  degradation  into  wTiich  it  had 
fallen  during  the  dark  ages,  is  the  revival 
of  classical  learning.  The  Latin  language 
indeed,  in  which  all  legsd  instruments 
were  drawn  up,  and  of  which  all  ecclesi- 
astics availed  themselves  in  their  episto- 
lary intercourse,  as  well  as  in  their  more 
solemn  proceedings,  had  never  ceased  to 
be  familiar.  Though  many  solecisms 
and  barbarous  wor&  occur  in  the  wri- 
tings of  what  were  called  learned  men, 
'hey  possessed  a  fluency  of  expression 
m  Latin  which  does  not  often  occur  at 
present.  During  the  dark  ages,  howev- 
er, properly  so  called,  or  the  period  from 
the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century,  it  is 
unusual  to  meet  with  quotations,  except 
from  the  Vulgate  or  from  theological 
writers.  The  study  of  Rome's  greatest 
authors,  especially  her  poets,  was  almost 
forbidden.  But  a  change  took  place  in 
iB  ttit  the  course  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
twelfth  cen-  turv.  The  polite  literature,  as 
'■^*  well  as  the  abstruser  science  of 

antiquity,  became  the  subject  of  cultiva- 
tion. Several  writers  of  that  a^e,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  are  distmguished 
more  or  less  for  elegance,  though  not  ab- 
solute purity,  of  Latin  style;  and  for 
their  acquamtance  with  those  ancients 
who  are  its  principal  models.  Such 
were  John  of  Salisbury,  the  acute  and 
learned  author  of  the  Policraticus,  Will- 
iam of  Malmsburjr,  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
Roger  Hoveden,  m  England;  and  in«for- 
eign  countries,  Otho  of  Frisingen,  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  and  the  best  perhaps  of  all 
I  have  named  as  to  style,  Falcandus,  the 
historian  of  Sicily.  In  these  we  meet 
with  frequent  quotations  from  Livy,  Ci- 
cero,  Pliny,  and  other  considerable  wri- 
ters  of  antiquity.  The  poets  were  now 
admired,  and  even  imitated.  All  metri- 
cal Latin  before  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  is 
extremely  bad ;  but  at  this  time,  and  ear- 
ly in  the  succeeding  age,  there  appeared 
several  versifiers,  who  aspired  to  the  re- 
nown of  following  the  steps  of  Virgil  and 
Statins  in  epic  poetry.  Joseph  Iscanus, 
an  Englishman,  seems  to  have  been  the 
earliest  of  these ;  his  poem  on  the  Tro- 
>n  war,  containing  an  addres  to  Henry 
IL  He  wrote  another,  entitled  Antiochus, 
on  the  third  crusade,  most  of  which  has 
perished.  The  wars  of  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  were  celebrated  by  Gunther  in  his  I 


Ligurinus ;  and  not  long  afterward,  Ginl* 
lelmus  Brito  wrote  the  Philippis,  in  hon 
our  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  Walter  de 
Chatillon  the  Alexandreis,  taken  from 
the  popular  romance  of  Alexander.  None 
of  these  poems,  I  believe,  have  much  in- 
trinsic merit;  but  their  existence  is  a 
proof  of  taste  that  could  relish,  thoagk 
not  of  genius  that  could  emulate  antiqm- 

In  the  thirteenth  century  there  seeoH 
to  have  been  some  decline  of  classical 
literature,  in  consequence  prob-  noch  mam 
ably  of  the  scholastic  phiioso-  tmbefcw- 
phy,  which  was  then  in  its  mpeat-  '••■^^ 
est  vigour;  at  least  we  do  not  find  so 
many  good  writers  as  in  the  preceding 
age.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth, or  perhaps  a  little  sooner,  an  ar- 
dent zeal  for  the  restoration  of  ancient 
learning  began  to  display  itself.  Hia 
copying  of  books,  for  some  ages  slowly 
and  sparingly  performed  in  monasteriea, 
had  already  become  a  branch  of  trade  ;f 
and  their  price  was  consequently  in^eDHa 
reduced.  Tiraboschi  denies  that  of  imi 
the  invention  of  making  paper  ^^^' 
from  linen  rags  is  older  than  the  middla 

*  Wtrtoii*8  Hist,  of  Englith  Poetry,  toI.  i^  Dit 
tertation  II.    Roquefort,  Eut  de  la  Poise  Pii». 
catse  du  doozieme  Si^le,  p.  18.    The  foUowiag 
line*  from  the  bermniog  of  Uie  eighth  book  of  thf 
Philippis  seem  a  fair,  or  rather  a  faToorable  met* 
meo  of  Uieae  epica.    But  I  am  Tery  aQperfiaayv 
acquainted  with  any  of  them. 
Solverat  tnterea  aepfayrii  melioriboa  aimum 
Frigoredepulao  veris  tepor,  et  reoonuri 
Coeperat  et  riridi  g[remio  joveoeacere  teDoa ; 
Cum  Rea  leta  Joria  rideret  ad  oecula  mater 
Cum  jam  poet  tergum  Pbryzi  vectore  reticto 
Solia  Agenorai  premeret  rota  terga  juveaei 
The  tragedy  of  Eccerinas  (Eccelin  da  RomaaoV 
by  Albertinas  Mussatua,  a  Padoan,  and  amJhor  ef 
a  respectable  history,  deserves  some  attention,  m 
the  nrst  attempt  to  rerive  the  regular  tragedy.    It 
was  written  soon  after  1300.    The  lanauage  bf  no 
means  wants  animation,  notwithstanding  an  oa- 
skiiail  conduct  of  the  fable.    The  Ecceftmia  ii 
printed  in  the  tenth  volume  of  Muratori'acoUiictioa. 
f  Booksellers  appear  in  the  latter  part  of  tte 
twelfth  century.    Peter  of  Blois  mentions  a  law- 
book  Vhich  he  had  procnred  a  quodam  pablic* 
mangone  librorum.— Hist.  Littiraire  de  la  Prance, 
t  iz.,  p.  84.    In  the  thirteenth  century  there  were 
many  copyists  by  occupation  in  the  Italian  univer 
sities.— Tiraboschi,  t  iv.,  p.  72.    The  number  el 
these  at  Milan  before  the  end  of  that  age  is  said  te 
have  been  fifiy,  ibid.    But  a  very  smalTproportiai 
of  their  labour  could  bare  been  dewMed  to  purpo- 
ses merely  literary.    By  a  Taiiety  of  ordiaaacei^ 
the  first  of  which  bears  date  in  1275,  the  bookari- 
lers  of  Pahs  were  subjected  to  the  control  of  the 
university.-^revier,  t  ii,  p.  67, 286.    The  preteit 
of  this  was,  lest  erponeous  copies  shoold  obtain  ci^ 
cuiation.    And  this  appearrto  have  been  the  oriflk 
nal  of  those  restraints  upon  the  freedom  of  paw- 
cation,  which,  since  the  mvention  of  printing,  have 
so  much  retarded  the  diifasida  of  troth  by  maMB 
of  that  great  instnimflot. 
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of  that  century ;  and  although  doubts  may 
be  justly  entertained  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  this  position,  yet  the  confidence  with 
which  so  eminent  a  scholar  advances  it 
is  at  least  a  proof  that  paper  manuscripts 
of  an  earUer  date  are  very  rare.*  Prin- 
ces becaue  far  more  attentive  to  litera- 
ture when  it  was  no  longer  confined  to 
metaphysical  theology  and  canon  law. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  translations 
horn  classical  authors,  made  by  command 
.of  John  and  Charles  V.  of  France.  These 
French  translations  diffused  some  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  history  and  learn- 
ing among  our  own  countrymen.f  The 
.  public  libraries  assumed  a  more 
™'***'  respectable  appearance.  Louis 
IX.  had  formed  one  at  Paris,  in  which  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  work  of  elegant 
literature  was  found.f  At  the  beginning 
jf  the  fourteenth  century,  only  four  clas- 
sical manuscripts  existed  in  this  collec- 
tion; of  Cicero,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Boe- 
thius.J  The  academical  library  of  Ox- 
ford, in  1300,  consisted  of  a  few  tracts 
kept  in  chests  under  St.  Mary's  church. 
That  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  in  1240,  con- 


♦  Tiraboflchi,  t.  v.,  p.  85.  On  the  eootrary  side 
mre  Montfaucon,  Mabillon,  and  Muratori ;  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  carries  ap  the  invention  of  our  ordi- 
nary paper  to  the  year  1000.  But  Tiraboectu  con- 
tends that  the  paper  used  in  manuscripts  of  so 
e^rly  an  age  was  made  from  cotton  rags,  and,  ap- 
porently,  from  the  inferior  durability  of  that  mat^ 
rial,  not  freouently  employed.  The  editors  of  Nou- 
veau  Traite  de  Diplomaticne  are  of  the  same  opin- 
ion, and  doubt  the  use  of  linen  paper  before  the 
year  1300,  t.  i.,  p.  517,  521.  Meerman,  well  known 
as  a  writer  upon  the  antiquities  of  printing,  offered 
a  reward  for  the  earliest  manuscript  upon  linen 
paper,  and,  in  a  treatise  upon  the  subject,  fixed 
the  date  of  its  invention  between  1270  and  1300. 
Bat  M.  Schwandner,  of  Vienna,  is  said  to  have 
found  in  the  imperial  library  a  small  charter  bear- 
ing the  date  of  1243  on  such  paper.— Macpherson*s 
Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.,  p.  394.  Tiraboschi, 
if  he  had  known  this,  would  probably  have  main- 
tained the  paper  to  be  made  of  cotton,  which  he 
says  it  is  aimcult  to  distinguish.  He  assies  the 
■  invention  of  linen  paper  to  Pace  da  Fabiano  of 
Treviso.  But  more  than  one  Arabian  writer  as- 
serts the  manufacture  of  linen  paper  to  have  been 
carried  on  at  Samarcsnd  earlv  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, having  been  brought  tnither  fr&m  China. 
And,  what  is  more  conclusive,  Casiri  positivelv  de- 
clares many  manuscripts  in  the  Escurial  or  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  to  be  written  on 
that  substance. — Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hispanica,  t 
iL,  p.  9.  This  authority  appears  much  to  outweigh 
the  opinion  of  Tiraboschi  m  favour  of  Pace  da  Fa- 
biano, who  must  perhaps  take  his  place  at  the  ta- 
ble of  fabulous  heroes  with  Bartholomew  Schwartz 
and  Fiavio  Gioia.  But  the  material  point,  that 
paper  was  very  little  known  in  Europe  till  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  remains  fts  be- 
fore, 
t  Warton*s  Hist  of  English  Poetry,  voL  ii., 

p.  m 

t  Velly,  t.  v.,  p.  202.    Crevier,  t.  ii,  p.  35. 
^  WartoQ,  voL  i..  Dissert.  U. 


tained  four  hundred  volumes,  amonf 
which  were  Livy,  Sallust,  Lucan,  Vir^ 
Claudian,  and  other  ancient  Mrriters.* 
But  no  other,  probably,  of  that  age  was 
so  numerous  or  so  valuable.  Richard  of 
Bury,  the  chancellor  of  England,  and  Ed- 
ward II I.V  spared  no  expense  in  collect 
[  inar  a  Ubrary,  the  first  perhaps  that  any 
private  man  had  formed.  But  the  scar- 
city of  valuable  books  was  still  so  great, 
that  he  gave  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  fifty 
pounds  weight  of  silver  for  between" 
thirty  and  forty  voliunes.f  Charles  V. 
increased  the  royal  library  at  Paris  to 
nine  hundred  volumes,  which  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  purchased  and  transported  to 
London. {  His  brother  Humphrey,  duke 
of  Glocester,  presented  the  university  of 
Oxford  with  six  hundred  books,  which 
seem  to  have  been  of  extraordinary  value, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  having 
been  estimated  at  one  thousand  pounds. 
This  indeed  was  in  1440,  at  which  time 
such  a  library  would  not  have  been 
thought  remarkably  numerous  bey<md 
the  Alps,^  but  England  had  made  com- 
paratively little  progress  in  learning. 
Germany,  however,  was  probably  stiU 
less  advanced.  Louis,  Elector  Palatine, 
bequeathed  in  1431  his  library  to  the  uni- 
versity  of  Heidelberg,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  volumes.  Eighty- 
nine  of  these  related  to  theology,  twelve 


♦  Warton,  vol.  i,  Dissert  II. 

f  Ibid.  Fifty-eight  books  were  transcribed  in 
this  abbey  under  one  abbot,  about  the  year  1900 
Every  considerable  monastery  had  a  room,  called 
Scriptorium,  where  this  work  was  performed. 
More  than  eightv  were  transcribed  at  St.  Albans 
under  Whethamstede,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI., 
ibid.  See  also  Du  Cange,  v.  Scriptores.  Never 
theless  we  must  remember,  first,  that  the  far 
greater  part  of  these  books  were  mere  monastic 
trash,  or  at  least  useless  in  our  modem  apprehen- 
sion ;  secondly,  that  it  deoended  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  abfclot  whether  tne  scriptorium  should  be 
occupied  or  not.  Every  head  of  a  monastery  was 
not  a  Whethamstede.  Ignorance  and  jollity,  such 
as  we  find  in  Bolton  Abbey,  were  their  more  usual 
characteristics.  By  the  account-books  of  this 
rich  monastery,  about  the  beginning  of  the  four 
teenth  century,  three  books  onlv  appear  to  have 
been  purchased  in  forty  years.  One  of  those  was 
the  Liber  Sententiarum  of  Peter  Lombard,  which 
coet  thirty  shillings,  equivalent  to  near  forty 
pounds  at  present.— Whitaker*s  Hist,  of  Craven 
p.  330. 

t  Ibid.    Villaret,  t.  xi.,  p.  117. 

6  Niccolo  Niccoli,  a  private  scholar,  who  con  . 
tributed  essentially  to  ttie  restoration  of  ancient 
learning,  bequeathed  a  Ubrary  of  eight  hundred  vol- 
umes to  the  republic  of  Florence.  This  Niccoli 
hardly  published  any  thing  of  his  own ;  but  earned 
a  well-merited  reputation  %  copying  and  coiTectiag 
manuscripts.— Titaboschi,  t  vi,  p.  114.  Sbep 
herd's  Pon^o,  p.  310.  In  the  preceding  centorr, 
Colluccio  Salutat » had  procured  as  many  as  eigM 
hundred  volumes,  ibid,  pw  32.  BosGoe't  LonoM 
4lt'  liedka,  p.  05. 
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to  canon  and  chil  law,  forty-five  to  med- 
icine, and  six  to  philosophy.* 

'niose  who  first  undenoolc  to  lay  open 
ivtntcrip-  the  stores  of  ancient  learning 
tiou  or  mtn-  foand  incredible  difficulties  from 
■*"^*^  the  scarcity  of  manuscripts.  So 
groAS  and  supine  was  the  ignorance  of 
the  monks,  within  whose  walls  these 
treasures  were  concealed,  that  it  was 
mipossiUe  to  ascertain,  except  by  inde- 
fatigable researches,  the  extent  of  what 
had  been  saved  out  of  the  ^at  ship- 
wreck of  antiquity.  To  this  m^uiry  Pe- 
trarch devoted  continual  attention.  He 
spared  no  pains  to  preserve  the  remains 
of  authors,  who  were  perishing  from 
neglect  and  time.  This  danger  was  by 
no  means  past  in  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry. A  treatise  of  Cicero  upon  Glory, 
which  had  been  in  his  possession,  was 
afterward  irretrievably  lost.f  He  de- 
clares that  he  had  seen  in  his  youth  the 
works  of  Varro ;  but  all  his  endeavours 
to  recover  these  and  the  second  Decad 
of  Livy  were  fruitless.  He  found,  how- 
ever, Quintilian,  in  1350,  of  which  there 
was  no  copy  in  Italy.!  Boccaccio,  and 
a  man  of  less  general  fame,  CoUuccio 
Salutato,  were  distinguished  in  the  same 
honourable  task.  The  diligence  of  these 
scholars  was  not  confined  to  searching 
for  manuscripts.  Transcribed  by  slovenly 
monks,  or  by  ignorant  persons  who  made 
copies  for  sale,  they  required  the  con- 
tinual emendation  of  accurate  critics.^ 
Though  much  certainly  was  left  for  the 
more  enlightened  sagacity  of  later  times, 
we  owe  the  first  intelligible  text  of  the 
Latin  classics  to  Petrarch,  Poggio,  and 
their  contemporary  labourers*  in  this 
vineyard  for  a  hundred  years  before  the 
Invention  of  printing. 

What  Petrarch  began  in  the  fourteenth 
indoftrror  c^^tury  was  carried  on  by  a 
ihe  flOeeQih  new  generation  with  unabating 
«~wnr-  industry.  The  whole  lives  of 
Italian  scholars  m  ,the  fifteenth  century 
were  devoted  to  the  recovery  of  manu- 
scripts and  the  revival  of  philology.  For 
this  they  sacrificed  their  native  language, 
which  had  made  such  surprising  shoots 
in  the  preceding  age,  and  were  content 
to  trace,  in  humble  reverence,  the  foot- 
steps of  antiquity.  For  this  too  they 
lost  the  hope  of  permanent  glory,  which 
can  never  remain  with  imitators,  or  such 
as  trim  the  lamp  of  ancient  sepulchres. 


•  Schmidt,  Hut  des  AUemuMls,  t  t.,  p.  020. 

t  He  had  lent  it  to  a  needy  man  of  letters,  who 
Mwoed  the  book,  which  was  never  recovered.— Dc 
Bade,  t  i.,  p.  57. 

i  TtrabOKhi,  p.  89. 

4  Idem,  t.  ▼.,  p.  as.    DeSade,tL,p.6a. 


No  writer  perhaps  of  the  fifteenth 
tury,  except  Politian,  can  aspire  at  pres- 
ent even  to  the  second  class,  in  a  just 
marshalling  of  literary  reputation.    But 
we  owe  them  our  respect  and  mtitode 
for  their  taste  and  diligence.    The  dis- 
covery of  an  unknown  mannscnpt,  savs 
TiraboBchi,  was  regarded  almost  as  the 
conquest  of  a  kingdom.     The  classical 
writers,  he  adds,  were  chiefly  either  found 
in  ItaW,  or  at  least  by  Italians;  they 
were  first  amended  and  first  printed  in 
Italy,  and  in  Italy  they  were  first  col-- 
lected  in  public  libraries.*    This  is  sub- 
ject to  some  exception  when  fairly  con- 
sidered; several  ancient  authors  were 
never  lost,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  discovered;  and  we  know 
that  Italy  did  not  always  anticipate  oiher 
countries  in  classical  printing.    But  her 
superior  merit  is  incontestable.    Poj^io 
Bracciolini,  who  stands  perhaps  at  ^^^^^ 
the  head  of  the  restorers  of  learn-  *""■"' 
ing  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteentk 
century,  discovered  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Gall,  among  dirt  and  rubbish,  m  a 
dungeon  scarcely  fit  for  condemned  crim- 
inals, as  he  describes  it,  an  entire  copy 
of  Quintilian,  and  part  of  Valerius  FIms 
cus.    This  was  in  1414 ;  and  soon  afUnw 
ward  he  rescued  the  poem  of  Silius  Ital- 
icus,  and  twelve  comedies  of  Plautus,  ia 
addition  to  eight   that  were  previovnty 
known;   besides  Lucretius,   Columella, 
Tertullian,  Ammianus  MarceUinus,  and 
other  writers  of  inferior  note.f    A  iHshop 
of  Lodi  brought  to  light  the  rhetorical 
treatises  of  Cicero.    Not  that  we  imisl 
suppose  these  books  to  have  been  umver- 
sally   unknown    before;   Quintilian,   al 
least,  is  quoted  by  English  writers  muck 
earlier.    But  so  little  intercourse  pre- 
vailed among  difiierent  countries,  and  the 
monks  had  so  little  acquaintance  witli 
the  riches  of  their  conventual  librariesy 
that  an  author  might  pass  for  lost  in  Italy, 
who  was  familiar  to  a  few  learned  mea  , 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.    To  the  name 
of  Poggio  we  may  add  a  number  of  oth- 
ers, distinguished  in  this  memorable  res^ 
urrection  of  ancient  literature,  and  united, 
not  always  indeed  by  friendship,  for  their 
bitter  ammosities  disgrace  their  profes- 
sion, but  by  a  sort  of  common  sympathy 
in  the  cause  of  learning ;  Fllelfo,  Ijaureo- 
tius  Valla,  Niccolo   NiccoH,  Arobrogio 
Traversari,  more    commonly   called  fl 
Camaldolense,  and  Leonardo  Aretino. 
From  the  subversion  of  the  Westers 

•  TiraboBchi,  p.  101. 

t  Idem,  t  Ti.,  p.  104 ;  and  Shepherd^  JJOb  el 
Poggio,  p.  106,  110.  Koiooe*i  Loraoio  de*  UU 
ici,p.38. 
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Greek  lu-  ^'^^P''^*   ^   ^^    ^^^^  ^^^   ^^ 

Mge  an-  time  when  Rome  ceased  to  paj 
»^^  *B  obedience  to  the  exarchs  of  Ra- 
^  venna,  the  Gre^  language  and 
literature  had  been  almost  entirely  for- 
gotten within  the  pale  of  the  Latin  church. 
A  ver^  few  exceptions  might  be  found, 
especially  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
middle  ages,  while  the  Eastern  emperors 
retained  their  dominion  over  part  of 
Italy*  Thus  Charlemagne  is  said  to 
have  established  a  school  for  Greek  at 
Osnaburg.f  John  8cotus  seems  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  language. 
And  Greek  characters  may  occasionaU^r^ 
though  very  seldom,  be  found  in  the  wri- 
tings of  learned  men ;  such  as  Lanfranc 
or  William  of  Malmsbury.t  It  is  said 
^at  Roger  Bacon  understood  Greek ;  and 
hw  eminent  contemporary,  Robert  Gros- 
tete,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  a  sufficient 


*  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  AUemands,  t.  ii.,  p.  374. 
TiraboBcbi,  t.  iii.,  p.  124,  et  alibi.  Bede  extols 
Theodore,  primate  of  Canterbury,  and  Tobias,  bish- 

Si  of  Rochester,  for  their  knowledge  of  Greek.— 
ist.  Eccles.,  c.  9  and  24.  But  the  fonner  of  these 
prelates,  if  not  the  iatter,  was  a  natiTe  of  Greece. 

i  Hist  Litt6niire  de  la  France,  t.  iv.,  p.  12. 

i  Greek  characters  are  found  in  a  charter  of  943, 
published  in  Martenne,  Thesaurus  Anecdot,  t.  i^ 
p.  74.  The  title  of  a  treatise,  wtot  fftetm  Mpi#^», 
and  the  word  9coro«of,  occur  in  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  and  one  or  two  others  in  Lanfranc*8  Constitu* 
ttona  It  is  said  that  a  Greek  psalter  was  written 
in  an  abbey  at  Toumay  about  I105.~-Hist.  Litt.de 
la  France,  t.  ix.,  p.  102.  This  was,  I  should  thihk. 
a  very  rare  instance  of  a  Greek  manuscript,  sacred 
or  profane,  copied  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe 
beiore  the  fifteenth  century.  Bat  a  Greek  psalter, 
fvrftten  in  Latin  characters  at  Milan  m  die  ninth 
oentvry,  was  sold  some  years  ago  in  London.  John 
of  Salisbury  is  said  by  Crevier  to  have  known  a  lit- 
tle Greek,  and  he  several  tiroes  uses  technical 
words  m  that  language.  Yet  he  could  not  have 
been  much  more  learned  than  his  neishboors ; 
since  having  found  the  word  991a  in  St.  Anu>ro8e,  he 
was  forced  to  ask  the  meaning  of  one  John  Sara- 
ain,  an  Englishman,  because,  says  he,  none  of  our 
masters  here  (at  Paris)  understand  Greek.  Paris, 
faideed,  Crevier  thinks,  could  not  furnish  any  Greek 
scholar  in  that  age  except  Abelard  and  Heloise, 
and  probably  neither  of  tnem  knew  much.— Hist, 
de  rnnivers*.  de  Paris,  t  i.,  p.  259. 

The  ecclesiastical  language,  it  may  he  observed, 
t#K8  foil  of  Greek  words  Lstinized.  But  this  pro- 
•ess  had  taken  place  before  the  fifth  centuij ;  and 
most  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  Latin  dictiona- 
ries. A  Greek  word  was  now  and  then  borrowed, 
as  more  imposing  than  the  correspondent  Latin. 
Thus  (he  English  and  other  kings  sometimes  called 
themselves  Basileus  instead  of  Rex. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  i  have  professed  to 
annnerate  all  the  persons  of  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  tongue  some  evidence  may  be 
found;  nor  have  I  ever  directed  my  attention  to  the 
aubject  with  that  view.  Doubttees  the  list  might 
be  more  than  doubled.  But,  if  ten  times  the  mim- 
aereoald  be  found,  we  should  stall  be  entitledtosay 
ibat  Hre  Isongoage  was  almost  Ubkaown,  and  that 
It  eoald  have  mk  na  iaioenoe  «o  the  coodiliQB  td 
XxXMintam, 


intimacy  inth  it  to  write  aiumadveraHmt 
upon  Siiidaa.  Since  Greek  was  spokem 
with  considerable  purity  by  the  nobte 
and  well  educated  natires  of  Constmtt* 
nople,  we  may  wonder  that,  even  as  A 
hvmg  language,  it  was  not  better  known 
by  the  western  nations,  and  espeeiaUy  ift 
so  neighbouring  a  nation  as  Italy.  Vet 
here  the  ignorance  was  perhaps  ereft 
more  complete  than  in  France  or  En^ 
land.  In  some  parts  indeed  of  Calab^ 
which  had  been  subject  to  thi*  eastera 
empire  till  near  the  year  1100,ine  liturgy 
was  still  performed  m  Ore^k ;  and  a  con« 
siderable  acquaintance  with  the  languacB 
was  of  course  preserred.  But  for  the 
scholars  of  Italy,  Boccaccio  posiUyelT 
asserts,  that  no  one  understood  so  much 
as  the  Greek  characters.*  Nor  is  thers 
probably  a  single  line  quoted  from  any 
poet  in  that  language  from  the  sixth  to 
the  fourteenth  century. 

The  first  to  lead  the  way  in  restoring 
Grecian  learning  in  Europe  ^^  ^^  ^ 
were  the  same  men  who  had  vives  in  the 
rcTived  the  kindred  muses  of  ^'JJJ?'^ 
Latium,  Petrarca  and  Boccao- 
cio.  Bariaam,  a  Calabrian  by  birth,  during 
an  embassy  from  the  court  of  Constantino* 
pie  in  1335,  was  persuaded  to  become  the 
preceptor  of  the  former,  with  whom  he 
read  the  works  of  Plato.f  Leontius  Pi* 
latus,  a  natire  of  Thessalonica,  vras  en* 
couraged  some  years  afterward  by  Boc- 
caccio to  give  public  lectures  upoa 
Homer  at  Florence.^  Whateyer  might 
be  the  share  of  general  attention  that  h^ 
excited,  he  had  the  honour  of  instructing 
both  these  great  Italians  in  his  natiye 
language.  Neither  of  them  perhaps 
reached  an  adyanced  degree  of  profi* 
ciency ;  but  they  bathed  their  lips  in  tbs 
fountain,  and  enjoyed  the  pride  of  being 
the  first  who  paid  the  homage  of  a  new 
posterity  to  the  father  of  poetry.  Fot 
some  time  little  fruit  apparently  resulted 
from  their  example;  but  Itabf  had  im- 
bibed the  desire  of  acquisitions  iii  a 
new  sphere  of  knowledge,  which,  alter 
some  intenral,  she  was  abundantly  en 
abied  to  realize.  A  few  years  before 
the  termination  of  the  fourteenth  centnryt 

*  Nemo  est  qui  Orscas  Itteras  n6rit ;  at  ego  ia 
hoc  Latinitati  compatior,  qm  sic  omnino  Onses  ab* 
tecit  studia.  nt  etiam  non  noecamns  chamctefet 
literarura.—Genealogis  Deorum,  apud  Hodium  dt 
Orscis  niustribus,  p.  3.  , 

t  M6m.  de  P^trarque,  t  i.,  p.  407. 

X  Idem,  t.  i.,  p.  447;  t.  iii.,  p.  S34.  Hody.da 
Orscis  Illust,  p.  2.  Boecaee  speaks  medestl^r 
id  his  own  atumments  in  Greek ;  etsi  non  sal« 
plen^  percepertm,  percepi  tamen  quantum  potvl 
nee  dubmm,  si  pennansisset  homo  ille  va|[!M  (Ka 
tiiu  p^ies  noa,  quin  plemne  oer^atBineDi,  uL,  9  4 
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Emanuel  Chiysolonis,  whom  the  Empe- 
ror John  Palaeologus  had  previously  sent 
into  Italy,  and  even  as  far  as  England, 
open  one  of  those  unavailing  embassies 
by  which  the  Byzantine  court  strove  to 
<^ain  sjrmpathy  and  succour  from  Eu- 
rope, returned  to  Florence  as  a  public 
teacher  of  Grecian  literature.*  His  school 
was  afterward  removed  successively  to 
Pavia,  Venice,  and  Rome ;  and  during 
nearly  twenty  years  that  he  taught  in 
Italy,  most  of  those  eminent  scholars 
whom  I  have  already  named,  and  who 
distinguish  the  first  half  of  that  century, 
deriv^  from  his  instruction  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  tongue.  Some,  not 
content  with  being  the  disciples  of  Chry- 
•oloras,  betook  themselves  to  the  source 
of  that  literature  at  Constantinople  ;  and 
returned  to  Italy  not  only  with  a  more 
accurate  insight  into  the  Greek  idiom 
than  they  could  have  attained  at  home, 
brx.  with  copious  treasures  of  manuscripts, 
few,  if  any,  of  which  probably  existed 
previously  in  Italy,  where  none  had  abil- 
ity to  read  or  value  them;  so  that  the 
principal  authors  of  Grecian  antiquity 
may  be  considered  as  brought  to  light  by 
these  inquiries,  the  most  celebrated  of 
whom  are  Guarino  of  Verona,  Aurispa, 
and  Filelfo.  The  second  of  these  brought 
home  to  Venice  in  1423  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  volumes.! 

The  fall  of  that  eastern  empire,  which 
Btsteof  had  so  long  outlived  all  other 
totrninf  to  pretensions  to  respect  that  it 

••**•  scarcely  retained  that  founded 
npon  its  antiquity,  seems  to  have  been 
providentially  delayed  till  Italy  was  ripe 
to  nourish  the  scattered  seeds  of  litera- 
ture that  would  have  perished  a  few  ages 
earlier  in  the  common  catastrophe.  F^om 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, even  the  national  pride  of  Greece 
coiud  not  blind  her  to  the  signs  of  ap- 
proaching ruin.  It  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  inspire  the  European  republic,  dis- 
tracted by  wars  and  restrained  by  calcu- 
lating policy,  with  the  generous  fanati- 
dfim  or  the  crusades ;  and  at  the  council 
of  Florence,  in  1430,  the  court  and  church 
of  Constantinople  had  the  mortification 
of  sacrificing  their  long-cherished  faith, 
without  expenencing  any  sensible  return 
of  protection  or  security.  The  learned 
Greeks  were  perhaps  the  first  to  antici- 
pate,  and  certainly  not  the  last  to  avoid. 


«  Hody  placet  the  oommencenient  of  Chrysolo- 
tM'8  teaching  m  earljr  ae  1391,  p.  3.  But  Ttrahoe- 
chi,  whoM  reaeareh  waa  more  preciae.  (ixea  it  at 
the  end  of  1396  or  heginning  of  1397,  t.  vii.,  p.  1S6. 

aJ  J'l?*'^]!*'>  ^'•'  P-  ^^    Roacoe'a  Loremo 
4iP  Medici,  TaLi..D.43L 


their  conntry's  destmolion.  The  eoandl 
of  Florence  brought  many  oi  them  into 
Italian  connexions,  and  held  out  at  lea«t 
a  temporary  accommodation  of  their  con- 
flicting opinions.  Though  the  Roman 
pontiffs  did  nothing,  and  probably  couiil 
have  done  nothing  effectual,  for  the  eoh 
pire  of  Constantinople,  they  were  very 
ready  to  protect  and  reward  the  learning 
of  individuals.  To  Eugenius  IV.,  to 
Nicolas  v.,  to  Pius  II.,  and  some  other 
popes  of  this  age,  the  Greek  exiles  were 
mdebted  for  a  patronage  which  they  re- 
paid by  splendid  services  in  the  restora- 
tion of  their  native  literature  throughoitt 
Italy.  Bessarion,  a  disputant  on  the 
Greek  side  in  the  council  of  Florence, 
was  well  content  to  renounce  the  doc- 
trine of  single  procession  for  a  cardinal^s 
hat ;  a  dignity  which  he  deserved  for  his 
learning,  if  not  for  his  pliancy.  Theo- 
dore Gaza,  George  of  Trebizond,  and  Ge- 
mistus  Pletho,  might  equal  Bessarion  in 
merit,  though  noMn  honours.  They  all, 
however,  experienced  the  patronage  of 
those  admirable  protectors  of  letters,  Nio- 
olas  v.,  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  or  Alfonso, 
king  of  Naples.  These  men  emigrated 
before  the  final  destruction  of  the  Gredc 
empire ;  Lascaris  and  Musunis,  whoee 
arrival  in  Italy  was  posterior  to  thai 
event,  may  be  deemed  perhaps  still  more 
conspicuous;  but  as  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  wi^  already  restored,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  any 
farther. 

The  Greeks  had  preserved,  through 
the  course  of  the  midole  ages,  their  elure 
of  ancient  learning  with  more  fidelity 
and  attention  than  was  shown  in  the 
west  of  Europe.  Genius  indeed,  or  any 
origind  excellence,  could  not  well  exi«l 
along  with  their  cowardly  deepotism  aad 
their  contemptible  theology,  more  cor- 
rupted by  frivolous  subtleties  than  that 
of  the  Latin  church.  The  spirit  of  per- 
secution, naturally  allied  to  de^MHuia 
and  bigotry,  had  nearly,  during  one  period, 
extinguished  the  lamp,  or  at  least  reduced 
the  Greeks  to  a  level  with  the  most  igno- 
rant nations  of  the  west.  In  the  age  of 
Justinian,  who  expelled  the  last  Platunie 
philosophers,  learning  began  rapkHy  to 
decline;  in  that  of  Heraclius,  it  had 
reached  a  much  lower  point  of  degnda^ 
tion ;  and  for  two  centuries,  especially 
while  the  worshippers  of  images  weiv 
persecuted  with  unrelenting  intolerance, 
there  is  almost  a  blank  in  the  annals  oi 
Grecian  hterature.*    But  about  the  mid- 


*  The  anthora  Bioat  coDveraaM  with  Byiaiiii— 
leaniinf  afree  in  thia.  Ne«aitheld«t  theft  a  «■# 
manileat  difference  betweco  the  Gieek  wnnsa 
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die  of  the  ninth  centursr  it  revived  pretty 
suddenly,  and  with  considerable  success.* 
Though,  as  I  have  observed,  we  find  in 
yery  few  instances  any  original  talent, 
yet  it  was  hardly  less  important  to  have 
had  compilers  of  such  erudition  as  Pho- 
tius,  Suudas,  Eustathius,  and  Tzetzes. 
With  these  certainly  the  Latins  of  the 
middle  ages  could  not  place  any  names 
in  comparison.  They  possessed,  to  an 
extent  which  we  cannot  precisely  appre- 
ciate, many  of  those  poets,  historians, 
and  orators  of  ancient  Greece,  whose 
loss  we  have  long  regretted,  and  must 
continue  to  deem  irretrievable.  Great 
havoc,  however,  was  made  in  the  libraries 
of  Constantinople  at  its  capture  by  the 
Latins ;  an  epoch  from  which  a  rapid  de- 
cline is  to  be  traced  in  the  literature  of 
he  eastern  empire.  Solecisms  and  bar- 
barous terms,  which  sometimes  occur  in 
the  old  Byzantiq^  writers,  are  said  to  de- 
form the  style  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.t    The  Turkish  ravages 


the  worit  period,  such  as  the  eighth  century»  and 
those  who  correspond  to  them  in  the  west.  Syn- 
celius,  for  example,  is  of  rreat  use  in  chronolo^, 
because  be  was  acquainted  with  many  ancient  his- 
tories now  no  more.  But  Bede  possessed  nothing 
which  we  have  lost ;  and  his  compilations  are  con- 
sequently alioffether  unprofitable.  The  eighth  cen- 
tury, the  ssculum  iconoclasticum  of  Cave,  low  as 
it  was  in  all  polite  literature,  produced  one  man, 
8t  John  Damascenus,  who  has  been  deemed  the 
founder  of  scholastic  theokwy,  and  who  at  least  set 
Che  example  of  that  stf  le  of  reasoning  in  the  East 
This  person,  and  Michael  Psellus,  a  philosopher 
of  the  eleventh  century^  are  the  only  considerable 
men  as  original  writers  m  the  annals  of  Bysantine 
litnntore. 

*  The  honour  of  restoringancient  or  heathen  lit- 
erature is  due  to  the  Cesar  Bardas,  uncle  and  min- 
ister of  Michael  11.  Cedrenus  speaks  of  it  in  the 
following  terms  :  snfitXn^  U  mc  ntt  s^m  oo^at  (nv 
Ytip  t€  fnk\9v  xf^^vn  wpm^^nuvm^  tan  wpot  rv  fOfUv 

iuerfMoi  UaoTfi  n#v  cvcor^^wy  c^^9a(i  rmv/uy  oXAvr 
^  9gp  trvx^i  ^t  ^  en  vavwf  ciroxov  ^Xnawfiat  Kar' 
«trra  ra  /SaffiXoa  cv  17}  Mayvavpf  *  icoi  o(rw  k  ucuvov 
ayi|fti9ffcir  al  tMunifuu  ir^ayre,  k.  t.  X. — Hist.  By- 
xant  Script  (Lutet.),  t  z.,  p.  547.  Bardas  found 
out  and  promoted  Pnotius,  afterward  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  equally  famous  in  the  annals 
of  the  churcn  and  of  learning.  Gibbon  passes  per- 
haps too  rapidly  over  the  Byiantine  literature, 
chap.  53.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  places,  the 
aaskerty  boldness  and  nrocision  of  his  outline, 
which  astonish  those  woo  have  trodden  parts  of 
the  same  field,  axe  apt  to  escape  an  uninformed 
reader. 

t  Du  Cange,  Prafatio  ad  Gloesar.  Oracitatis 
'Medti  ^vi  Anna  Comnena  quotes  aome  popular 
Imea,  which  seem  to  be  the  earliest  specimen  ez- 
'  tant  of  the  Romaic  dialect,  or  somethmg  approach- 
ing it,  as  they  observe  no  grammaticar  innection, 
BM  bear  about  the  same  resemblance  to  ancient 
Greeli  that  the  worst  law  charters  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  do  to  pure  Latfai.  In  fact  the 
Qnek  language  seems  to  have  declined  nMuh  in 
tho  sanae  nanaer  as  the  Latin  did,  and  afanost  at 
IP  oarly  «  periM.  I0  the  sizth  w^tuif, 
Jifm9 


and  destruction  of  monasteries  ensued; 
and  in  the  cheerless  intervals  of  immedip 
ate  terror,  there  was  no  longer  any  en- 
couragement to  preserve  the  monuments 
of  an  expiring  language,  and  of  a  name 
that  was  to  lose  its  place  among  nations.* 
That  ardour  for  the  restoration  of  clas- 
sical hterature  which  animated  Italy  in 

cius,  a  Platonic  phikisopher,  mentions  the  old  lan- 
guage as  distinct  from  tnat  which  was  vernacular, 
nyv  ap;^aiav  yXwrray  fj9tp  rijv  liimniv  /uXtrowi. — Du 
Cange,  ibid.,  p.  II.  It  is  well  known  that  the  pop- 
ular, or  political  verses  of  Txetzes,  a  writer  of  the 
twelfth  century,  are  accentual ;  that  is,  aie  to  be 
read,  as  the  modem  Greeks  do,  by  treating  every 
acute  or  circumflex  syllable  as  long,  without  re- 
gard to  its  original  Quantity.  This  innovation, 
which  must  have  produced  still  |[Teater  confusion 
of  metrical  rules  than  it  did  in  Laun,  is  much  older 
than  the  age  of  Tzetzes ;  if,  at  least,  the  editor  of 
some  notes  subjoiped  to  Meursius's  edition  of  the 
Themata  of  Constantino  Poiphyrogenitus  fLug- 
dum',  1617)  is  right  in  ascribing  certain  politiatl 
verses  to  that  emperor,  who  diea  in  959.  These 
versee  are  regular  accentual  troehaics.  But  I  be- 
lieve they  have  since  been  given  to  Constantine 
Manasses,  a  writer  of  the  eleventh  century. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  a  modem  traveller 
(Hobhouse's  Travels  in  Albania,  letter  33),  the 
chief  corraptions  which  distinguish  the  Romaic 
from  its  parent  stock,  especially  the  auxiliary  verbs, 
are  not  older  than  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
Mahomet  II.  But  it  seems  difficult  to  obtain  any 
satisfactory  proof  of  this ;  and  the  auxiliary  verb  is 
so  natural  and  convenient  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
may  probably,  in  some  of  their  local  idioms,  have 
fallen  into  the  use  of  it;  as  Mr.  H.  admits  they  did 
with  respect  to  the  future  auxiliary  ^cXm.  See 
some  instances  of  this  in  Lesbonax  vtfn  aj(iifiatnvf 
ad  finem  Ammonii,  curA  Valckenatfr. 

*  Phothis  ( I  write  on  the  authority  of  M.  Heeren) 
quotes  Thec^pompos,  Arrian's  history  of  Atexan- 
aer*s  Successors,  and  of  Parthia,  Ctesias,  Agathar- 
cides,  the  whole  of  Diodoros  Siculus,  Polvbius, 
and  Dionysias  of  Halicamassus,  twenty  lost  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes,  almost  two  hundred  of  Lys- 
iaa,  sixty-four  of  Issus,  about  fifty  of  Hvperidee. 
Heeren  ascribes  the  loss  of  these  works  altogether 
to  the  Latin  canture  of  Constantinople,  no  writer 
subsequent  to  tnat  time  havinr  quoted  them. — 
Essai  sur  les  Croisades,  p.  413.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, not  to  suppose  that  some  part  of  the  dostrac- 
tion  was  left  for  theOttomans  to  perform.  iEneas 
Sylvius  bemoans,  in  his  speech  before  the  diet  of 
Frankfort,  the  vast  losses  of  literature  by  the  re- 
cent subversion  of  the  Greek  empire.  Quid  oe  li- 
bris  dicam,  qui  illic  erant  innumerabiles,  nondum 

Latinis  cogniti ! Nunc  er^,  et  Homero  et 

Pindaio  et  Mmandro  et  omnibas  illusthoribus  poe- 
tis.  secunda  mors  erit.  But  nothing  can  be  infer- 
red from  this  declamation,  exceot,  perhaps,  that  be 
did  not  know  whether  Menander  still  existed  or 
not^JSn.  SyL,  Opera,  p.  715;  also  p.  881.  Har- 
ris's Philological  Inquiries,  part  iil,  c  4.  It  is  a 
remarkable  proof,  however,  of  the  tum  which  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  Italy,  vras  taking,  that  a  pope's 
legste  should,  on  a  solemn  occasion,  descant  so  se- 
riously on  the  injury  sustained  by  proibne  litorature; 
A  useful  summary  of  the  lower  Greek  literature, 
taken  chiefly  from  the  BibHotheca  Grasca  of  Fabit- 
eras,  will  be  found  in  Berington's  Literary  History 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Appendix  I. ;  and  one  ratbet 
more  copious  m  SchoBU,  Abr6g6  do  la  Litt6ratara 
Oreeqiia  (Paris,  1813). 
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XMwaivrt  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth 
tanproi^Bd  ceDtiiry,  was  by  no  means  com- 
btjrond  mon  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Nei- 
I'i*^-  ther  England*  nor  France,  nor 
Germany  seemed  aware  of  the  approach- 
ing change.  We  are  told  that  learn- 
ing, by  which  I  believe  is  only  meant 
the  scholastic  ontology,  had  begun  to 
decline  at  Oxford  from  the  time  of 
Edward  III.*  And  the  fiftoenth  centu- 
ry, from  whatever  cause,  is  particularly 
barren  of  writers  in  the  Latin  language. 
The  study  of  Greek  was  only  introduced 
by  Grocynand  Linacer  under  Henry  VIL, 
and  met  with  violent  opposition  in  the 
university  of  Oiford,  where  the  unlearned 
party  styled  themselves  Trojans,  as  a 
pretext  for  abusing  and  insulting  the 
•cholars.f  Nor  did  any  classical  work 
proceed  Arom  the  respectable  press  of 
Caxton.  France,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  age,  had  several  eminent  Uieo- 
!ogians;  but  the  reigns  of  Charles  VII. 
and  Louis  XI.  contributed  far  more  to 
her  political  than  hei  literary  renown. 
A  Greek  professor  was  first  appointed  at 
Paris  in  1458,  before  which  time  the  lan- 
guage had  not  been  publicly  taught,  and 
was  little  understood.^  Much  less  had 
6ermany  thrown  off  ner  ancient  rude- 
ness, ^neas  Sylvius  indeed,  a  deliber- 
ste  flatterer,  extols  every  circumstance 
in  the  social  state  of  that  country ;  but 
Oampano,  the  papal  legate  at  Ratisbon  in 
1471,  exclaims  against  the  barbarism  of 
a  nation  where  very  few  possessed  any 
earning,  none  any  elegance.^  Yet  the 
progress  of  intellectual  cultivation,  at 
least  in  the  two  former  countries,  was 
uniform,  though  silent ;  libraries  became 
more  numerous,  and  books,  after  the 
happy  invention  of  paper,  though  still 
very  scarce,  might  be  copied  at  less  ex- 
pense. Many  colleges  were  founded  in 
the  Enghsh  as  well  as  foreign  universi- 
ties during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.    Nor  can  I  pass  over  institu- 

♦  Wood's  Antiouities  of  Oxford,  vol.  i.,  p.  537. 

t  Roper's  Vita  Mori,  ed.  Heame,  p.  75. 

t  CreTier,  t.  it.,  p.  843 ;  see  too  p.  40. 

4  IiK;redibilisin|(eiiionimbaibafie8e8t;rsri8siiiu 
Kteras  ndrunt,  nufli  elegantiam.— Fapiensis  Epis- 
tola,  p.  377.  Camptno's  notion  of  elegance  was 
ridicnfons  enough.  Nobody  ever  carried  farther 
the  pedantic  affectation  of  avoiding  modem  terms 
in  his  latinity.  Thus,  in  th»  life  of  Braccio  da  Mon- 
tone,  he  renders  his  meanmg  ahnost  unintelUgtUp 
by  excess  of  classical  purttv.  Braccio  boasts  se 
KDnquam  deorum  immorti^mun  templa  vioHbse. 
Troops  committinK  ootraget  in  a  city  are  accused 
▼irgines  vestaks  IncestCsse.  In  the  terms  of 
treaties,  he  employs  the  old  Roman  forms ;  exerci- 
tarn  trajicit<K-oppkia  pontifida  santo,  &c.  And 
with  a  moift  absord  pedantry,  the  ecclesiastical 
tftate  is  called  Romanum  imperinm.— Cimpaof 
Yite  Biaccu,  in  Mnratori,  Seript  Rm.  ItaL/tTSr 


Uons  that  have  so  eminently  contributed 
to  the  literary  reputation  of  this  country, 
and  (hat  still  continue  to  exercise  so  con- 
spicuous an  influence  over  her  taste  and 
kiiowled|[e,  as  the  two  great  schools  of 
fframmatical  learning,  Winchester  and 
Eton;  the  one  founded  by  William  of 
Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1373, 
the  other,  in  1432,  by  King  n  Henry  the 
Sixth.* 

But  whUe  the  learned  of  Italy  were  e»> 
gerly  explctring  their  recent  ac-  bTcmioa 
quisitions  of  manuscripts,  deci-  ^  Fiauag 
phered  with  difficulty,  and  slowly  circula- 
ted from  hand  to  hand,  a  few  obscure  Ger- 
mans had  gradually  perfected  the  most  im- 
portant discovery  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  mankind.  The  invention  of  printing,  so 
far  from  being  the  result  of  philosophical 
sagacity,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
suggested  by  any  regard  to  the  higher 
branches  of  literature,  or  to  bear  any 
other  relation  than  that  of  coincidence  to 
their  revival  in  Italy.  The  question,  why 
it  was  struck  out  at  that  particular  time, 
must  be  referred  to  that  disposition  of 
unknown  causes  which  we  call  accident 
Two  or  three  centuries  earlier,  we  cannot 
but  acknowledge  the  discovery  would 
have  been  almost  equally  acceptaMe. 
But  the  invention  of  paper  seems  to  have 
naturally  preceded  those  of  engraviiy 
and  printing.  It  is  generally  agrei^ 
that  playing  cards,  which  have  been 
traced  far  back  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
gave  the  first  notion  of  taking  off  impres 
sions  from  engraved  figures  upon  wood 
The  second  stage,  or  rather  second  appli 
cation  of  this  art,  was  the  representatcTon 
of  saints  and  other  reh'gious  devices,  set* 
eral  instances  of  which  are  still  extant 
Some  of  these  are  accompanied  with  an 
entire  page  of  illustrative  text,  cut  into 
the  same  wooden  block.  This  process 
is  indeed  far  removed  from  the  invention 
that  has  given  immortality  to  the  names 
of  Fust,  Schoeffer,  and  Outtenburg,  yet  it 
probably  led  to  the  consideration  ojf 
means  whereby  it  might  be  rendered  lest 
operose  and  inconvenient.  Whether 
moveable  wooden  characters  were  ever 
employed  in  any  entire  work  is  very  ques- 
tionable ;  the  opinion  that  referred  their 
use  to  Laurence  Coster  of  Haariem  not 

*  A  letter  (rom  Master  William  Pastoa  at  EtSft 
(Paston  Letters,  vol.  U  p.  299)  piovea  that  Lalte 
▼ersification  was  taagfat  there  as  earty  aa  the  be 
ginning  of  Edward  I  V.'s  reigB.  It  is  trve  that  tlht 
specimen  he  rather  proudly  ezh&itt  does  wait  mack 
differ  from  what  we  diwiininate  nonaenae  m— . 
But  a  mem  material  obserratioii  is,  that  the  tarn 
of  country  geDtlenea  }xnoig  $^  a  ctmmdmM^  ^Ib- 
tmee  wete  aheedy  aaoft  te  piAlk  aehoola  fw  ffiiM 
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having  stood  the  test  of  more  accurate 
investigation.  They  appear,  however, 
in  the  capital  letters  of  some  earljr  print- 
ed books.  But  no  expedient  of  this  kind 
could  have  fulfilled  the  great  purposes 
of  this  invention,  until  it  was  perfected 
by  founding  metal  types  in  a  matrix  or 
mould,  the  essential  characteristic  of 
printing,  as  distinguished  from  other  arts 
that  bear  some  analogy  to  it. 
The  first  book  that  issued  from  the 

Sresses  of  Fust  and  his  associates  at 
lentz  was  an  edition  of  the  Vulffate, 
commonl;^  called  the  Mazarine  Bible,  a 
copy  having  been  discovered  in  the  li- 
brary that  owes  its  name  to  Cardinal 
M^zarin  at  Paris.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  between  the  years 
1450  and  1455.*  In  1457  an  edition  of 
the  Psalter  appeared,  and  in  this  the  in- 
yention  was  announced  to  the  worid  in  a 
boasting  colophon,  though  certainly  not 
unreasonably  bold.f  Another  edition  of 
the  Psalter,  one  of  an  ecclesiastical  book, 
Burand^s  account  of  liturgical  offices,  one 
of  the  Constitutions  of  Pope  Clement  Y., 
and  one  of  a  popular  treatise  on  general 
science,  called  the  Catholicon,  fill  up  the 
interval  till  1462,  when  the  second  Mentz 
Bible  proceeded  from  the  same  printers.^ 
This,  m  the  opinion  of  some,  is  the  ear- 
liest book  in  which  cast  types  were  em- 
ployed ;  those  of  the  Mazanne  Bible  hav- 
ing been  cut  with  the  hand.  But  this  is 
a  controverted  point.  In  1465,  Fust  and 
Schoeffer  published  an  edition  of  Cicero's 
Offices,  the  first  tribute  of  the  new  art  to 
polite  literature.  Two  pupils  of  their 
school,  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  mi- 
grated the  same  year  into  Italy,  and 
printed  Donatus's  grammar,  and  the  works 
of  Lactantius,  at  me  monastery  of  Subi- 
aco   in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.^ 


*  De  Bare,  t  i^  p.  90.  Sereral  copiee  of  this 
book  have  come  to  ught  liiice  itt  discovery. 

t  Idem,  t  L,  p.  71. 

t  Uim.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  t  ziv..  p. 
965.  Another  edition  of  the  Bible  is  sii|>poeed  to 
have  been  printed  by  Pfister  at  Bamberg  in  14Mi 

4  Tirabosehi,  t  vi.,  p.  140. 


Venice  had  the  honour  of  exteikling  her 
patronage  to  John  of  Spira,  the  first  who 
applied  the  art  on  an  extensive  scale  to 
the  publication  of  classical  writers.* 
Several  Latin  authors  came  forth  from 
his  press  in  1470;  and  during  the  next 
ten  years,  a  multitude  of  editions  were 
published  in  various  parts  of  Italy. 
Though,  as  we  may  judfe  from  their 
present  scarcity,  these  editions  were  by 
no  means  numerous  in  respect  of  impres 
sions,  yet,  contrasted  witn  the  dilatory 
process  of  cop3ring  manuscripts,  they 
were  like  a  new  mechanical  power  in 
machiner3r,  and  gave  a  wonderfully  ac- 
celerated impulse  to  the  intellectmu  cul- 
tivation of  mankind.  From  the  era  of 
these  first  editions  proceeding  from  the 
Spiras,  Zarot,  Janson,  or  Sweynheim, 
and  Pannartz,  literature  must  be  deemed 
to  have  altogether  revived  in  Italy.  The 
sun  was  now  fully  above  the  horizon, 
though  countries  less  fortunately  circum- 
stanced did  not  immediately  catch  his 
beams;  and  the  restoration  of  ancient 
learning  in  France  and  Engla^  cannot 
be  considered  as  by  any  means  effectual 
even  at  the  expiration  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  At  this  point,  however,  I  close 
the  present  chapter.  The  last  twenty 
years  of  the  middle  aj^es,  according  to 
the  date  which  I  have  &ed  for  their  ter- 
mination in  treating  of  political  history, 
might  well  invite  me  by  their  briUiancj 
to  dwell  upon  that  golden  morning  of 
Italian  literature.  But,  in  the  history  of 
letters,  they  rather  appertain  to  the  mod- 
em than  the  middle  period ;  nor  would  it 
become  me  to  tresspass  upon  the  ex- 
hausted patience  of  my  readers  by  re- 
peating what  has  been  so  often  and  so  re- 
cently told,  the  story  of  art  and  learning 
that  has  employed  the  comprehensive  re- 
search of  a  Tiraboschi,  a  Ginguen6,  amd 
a  Roscoe. 


*  Sanoto  mentions  an  order  of  the  sente  fa 
1460,  that  John  of  Spira  should  print  the  epistles 
of  Tnllj  and  Plinj  (or  five  years,  and  that  no  one 
else  should  do  so.— Script  Ksmm  Italic,  t.  xzii« 

p.iiao. 
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ivBAMiDBs,  khiliflii  of  the  djnastj  of,  253;  de* 
dine  of  their  power,  ib. 

IbeUrd  (Peter),  biographical  notice  of,  523. 

▲ere,  cominercial  prosperity  of,  479,  and  mote. 

Acts  of  parliament,  an  ill-digested  mass  of  legisla* 
tive  enactments,  348, 349 ;  consent  of  both  houses 
of  parliament  necessary  to  pass  them,  376. 

Adrian  IV.  (pope),  insolent  conduct  of,  286;  the 
only  Englisnman  that  ever  sat  in  the  papal  chair, 
ib. 

Adventurers  (military),  companies  of,  formed,  180 ; 
and  organized  by  (iuamieri,  ib. ;  ravages  of  the 
great  company,  ib. ;  account  of  the  company  of 
St.  George,  182. 

Advocates  of  the  church,  their  office,  88 ;  to  con- 
vents, their  powen  and  functions,  ib. 

Agnes  Sorel  (mistress  of  Charles  VII.),  not  such 
probably  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  54,  nou. 

Agriculture,  wretched  state  of,  m  the  dark  ages, 
471 ;  particularly  in  England,  495,  496 ;  in 


decree,  however,  proffressive,  494,  495 ;  its  con* 

dition  in  France  and  Italy,  496,  497. 
Aids  (feudal),  in  what  cases  due.  80 ;  when  due 

and  how  levied  in  England,  under  the  Norman 

kings,  338, 339 ;  not  to  be  imposed  without  the 

consent  of  parliament,  342. 
Albans  (St),  when  first  represented  in  parliament, 

367.368. 
Albebt,  archduke  of  Austria,  oppresses  the  Swiss, 

246;  his  death,  ib. 
Albert  II.  (emperor  of  Oermany),  reign  of,  237. 
Alfaigeois,  crusade  against,  29 ;  their  tenets,  504, 

505,  and  notes, 
Alfonso  of  Aragon,  adopted  by  Joanna  II.,  aueen  of 

Naples,.  189 ;  ascends  the  throne,  190;  forms  an 

allmnce  with  Milan,  ib. ;  joins  the  ^nadruple 

league  of  1455, 191 ;  his  death  and  character,  ib. 
Alfrea  the  Great,  extent  bf  his  dominions,  319; 

was  not  the  inventor  of  trial  byjury,  325—327 ; 

nor  of  the  law  of  frankpledge,  327,  328. 
Alice  Perrera  (mistress  of  Edward  III.),  parliament* 

ary  proceedings  against,  380 ;  repealed,  ib. ;  again 

impeached,  381. 
Alienation  of  lands,  fines  on,  78,  79. 
Atienations  in  mortmain,  restrained  in  various  parts 

of  Europe,  301. 
Aliens,  liable  for  each  other's  debts,  483. 
AUodial  lands,  nature  of;  65 ;  when  changed  into 

feudal  tenures,  72. 
Alvaro  de  Luna,  power  and  fiill  of,  206. 
Amalfi  (republic  of),  notice  oi;  479;  the  mariner's 

compass  not  invented  there,  481 ;  the  Pandects, 

whether  discovered  there,  520. 
Anglo-Norman  government  of  England,  tyranny  of, 

337;  its  exactions,  338 ;  general  taxes,  in. ;  rights 

of  legislation,  339 ;  laws  and  charten  of  the  An* 

glo-Normao  kincs,  340 ;  state  of  the  constitution 

imder  Henry  Ui.,  342;  couxte  of  justice,  345— 

347. 
Anglo-Saxons,  historiod  sketch  of,  319,  390;  influ- 

enee  of  provincial  foveiaors,  821  *  dietribiitioii 


of  the  people  into  fhanes  and  ceorls,  Qk  ;  then 
wittenagemot,  322,  323 ;  judicial  power,  323 ;  di« 
vision  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tithings,  ib. ; 
their  county  court,  and  suits  therein,  324,  325 ; 
trial  by  jury,  325;  law  of  frankpledge.  327; 
whether  tne  system  of  feudal  tenures  was  known 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  329—332. 

Andrew  (king  of  Naples^,  murder  of,  187. 

Anjou.  See  Charles  (count  of  Aniou).  AmM 
(dutcheas  of  Britany)  married  by  Charles  VIIL 
of  France,  63. 

Antrustions,  leudes,  or  fideles,  of  the  Frank  empire^ 
rank  and  dignity  of,  68 ;  were  considered  as  no- 
ble, 70. 

Appanages,  nature  of,  57. 

Appeals  for  denial  of  justice  in  France,  account  p4 
110;  the  true  date  of,  ib.,  note. 

Appeals  to  the  Roman  see,  when  established,  271, 
272. 

Arabia,  state  of,  at  the  appearance  of  Mahomet,  248. 

Aragon  (kingdom  of),  when  founded,  198 ;  iu  po|»- 
ulation,  219,  note ;  iU  constitution,  218 ;  origi- 
nally a  sort  of  regal  aristocracy,  ib. ;  privileges 
of  the  ricos  hombres  or  barons,  ib. ;  of  the  lower 
nobility,  ib. ;  of  the  burgesses  and  peasantry,  ib. : 
liberties  of  the  Aragonese  kingdom,  ib. ;  general 
privilege  of  1283,  219 ;  privilege  of  union,  ib. ; 
when  abolished,  229 ;  office  of  justiciary,  when 
established,  ib. ;  office  and  power  of  the  justicia- 
ry, 220, 221,  223 ;  rights  of  legislation  and  taxa 
turn,  ib. ;  cortes  of  Aragon,  224;  popular  repre- 
sentation more  ancient  in  Aragon  than  in  ant 
other  monarchy,  ib.,  nou;  police,  225;  union  of 
this  kingdom  with  Castile,  ib. 

Arbitration,  determination  of  suits  by,  prevalent  in 
the  church,  265,  266. 

Archenfeld  (manor  of),  private  feuds,  allowed  in  by 
custom,  352,  noie. 

Archera  (English),  superiority  of,  41,  42 ;  their  pay, 
52 ;  were  employed  by  William  the  Conquennv 
183. 

Architecture  (civil),  state  of,  in  England,  488—490; 
in  France,  490 ;  in  Italy,  ib. 

Architecture  (ecclesiastical),  state  of,  492—494. 

Ardoin,  marquis  of  Ivrea,  elected  king  of  Italy,  127. 

Aristotle,  writings  of,  first  known  in  Europe 
through  the  Spanish  Arabs,  526,  note ;  his  wri- 
tings ul  undentood  and  worse  translated  by  the 
schoolmen,  527 ;  irreligion  the  consei^uence  of 
the  unbounded  admiration  of  his  writmgs,  528, 
and  noit. 

Armagnaes,  fMrtion  of,  49 ;  their  prooeedmgs,  49, 50. 

Armorial  bearings,  origin  of,  85, 86. 

Armorican  republic,  existence  of,  quesHooame,  17, 
and  nott$. 

Arms  (defensive),  of  the  fifteenth  century,  182, 181. 

Army  (English),  pay  of,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
52  122  fMft.  ' 

Army  (French).— A  standing  army  first  eetabiisfaei 
by  Charles  VII.,  122, 123. 

Asia,  invasion  of,  by  the  Karismians  and  Mognift 
257. 

AMMnblies.    See  Legitlattve  AMsmbbee. 
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Amka^  )aitioM  of;  when  mtdtotad,  Zifi;  their 

fanctiooi  tnd  poweis,  346,  347. 
AngoatiDe  (StX  ■pecimea  of  the  baibtroot  poetiy 

0^457,  mO. 
▲alic  coancil,  powera  and  juriwlictioD  of,  842. 
▲ospicixit  {bithop  of  Toul),  specimen  of  the  Letm 

po^rj  01^  458,  fw(c 
▲nziliery  verb  (active),  probable  cause  of,  456, 457. 
Avignon,  Roman  aee  removed  to,  304 ;  impaci^  of 

the  Avignon  popes,  306, 307. 
Aiincoan,  battle  of,  51,  and  nou, 

B. 

Bacon  (Roger),  singular  resemblance  between  him 
and  Lord  Bacon,  520,  note ,  specimen  of  his  phi- 
losophical spirit,  ib. 

Baltic  trade,  state  of,  477 ;  origin  and  progress  of 
the  Hanseatic  league,  477, 478. 

Banking,  origin  of,  464 ;  account  of  various  Italian 
banks,  485. 

Bagdad,  khalifii  of;  account  of,  252, 253. 

Barbarians,  inroads  of,  one  cause  of  the  decline  of 
literature  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, 453,  454. 

Bardas  (Ceaar),  efibrts  of;  to  revive  classical  liter- 
ature m  Greece  547,  note, 

Barnstaple  (borough  of),  when  first  represented  in 
parliament,  368, 360. 

Baronies  ( English),  inquiry  into  the  nature  of,  357 ; 
theory  of  Selden,  that  tenants  in  chief  by  knight- 
•ervice  were  parliamentarv  barons  by  reason  of 
their  tenure,  ib. :  theory  of  Madoz,  that  they  were 
distinct,  ib. ;  observations  on  both,  357,  358; 
whether  mere  tenants  in  chief  attended  parlia- 
ment under  Henry  III.,  358, 350. 

Barons  (Aragonese),  privileges  of,  218. 

Barons  of  France,  right  of  private  war  exercised 
by  them,  04 ;  legislative  assemblies  occasionally 
held  by  them,  00 ;  account  of  their  courts  of 
justice,  108, 100 ;  trial  by  combat  allowed  in  cer- 
tain cases,  100, 110. 

Barrister,  moderate  fees  o(  hi  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, 500. 

Basle,  nroceedinss  of  the  council  of,  311. 

Bedford  (duke  ot),  regent  of  Prance  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Henry  VI.,  52 ;  his  diaracter,  ib. :  causes 
of  his  success,  ib. ;  his  progress  arrested  by  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  53. 

Belgrade,  siege  of;  245. 

Benedict  XlTl.  (pope),  contested  election  oC  306, 
300 :  deposed  at  the  council  of  Pisa,  300. 

Benefices,  grants  of  land  so  called,  70;  their  ex- 
tent, 70-72. 

Benefices  (ecclesiastical),  btoss  sale  of  in  the  elev- 
enth ceniurv,  270 ;  BoniUM:e,  marouis  of  Tusca- 
ny, flogged  by  an  abbot  for  selling  benefices,  280. 
mUi ;  presentation  to  them  in  afl  cases  claimed 
by  the  popes,  205. 

Benevolences,  when  first  taken  in  England,  440. 

Bevnard,  king  of  Italy,  put  to  death  1^  Louis  the 
Debonair,  23. 

Bianchi,  a  set  of  enthusiasts,  notice  of;  464. 

Bills  in  parliament,  power  of  originatiag  claimed  by 
the  house  of  commons,  402—404. 

BIshojps,  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  oC  265;  their 
pohtical  power,  266;  their  pretensions  in  the 
ninth  century,  266,  260 ;  remsrks  on  the  suppo- 
sed concession  of  the  title  of  universal  bishop  to 
the  bishops  of  Rone,  271, 272,  mocm  ;  encroach- 
ments Off  the  popes  on  the  bishops,  274 ;  how 
elected  in  the  eariy  ages,  270 ;  were  nominated 
by  the  If eroringian  French  kings,  and  by  the 
emperora  ol  Germany  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  ib., 
and  mt$ ;  in  England  were  appointed  in  the  wit- 
tenagemot  before  the  conquest,  and  afterward  by 
oosenl  of  pniiiament,  ib;  in  France  receixed 


iBvestkvrsfntt  the  iMaforOharismicae.  W, 
bishops  of  Romedectedbythecitiiensiade» 
firmed  by  the  emperors,  ib. ;  not  allowed  to  si 
ercise  their  functions  until  confirmsd  bjr  ihi 
popes,  285;  papal  encroachments  on  the  frMte 
of  episcopal  elections.  204 ;  right  of  to  a  test  is 
parhament  considered,  355;  have  a  rifht  to  bs 
tried  by  the  peera,  ib.,  iM(e;  had  a  right  to  vote 
in  capital  cases,  though  that  right  is  now  ibie* 
gated  by  non-claim  and  contrary  preced6Blt,3N» 

Boccanegra  (Simon),  elected  the  first  dogt  of  Gs 

noa,m. 
Bocland,  nature  of,  320;  analogy  between  it  ml 

freehold  land,  ib. ;  to  what  burdens  sobjsct,  3301 
Bohemia,  account  of  the  constitution  of,  213;  m> 

tice  of  the  kings  of  the  boose  of  Luzsaboq^- 

ib. ;  war  with  the  Hussites  in  that  coantiy,2fti 
Bologna  nniversit;r»  account  oL  524. 
Bona  of  fellowship,  abstract  of  a  curious  one,  361; 

Bonif^e  (St),  the  apostle  of  Geonany,  devotiogcf 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  272. 

BoniAice  VIII.  (pope),  character  of,  301 ;  hit  dii> 
potea  with  Edward  L,  king  of  Eni^aod,  aoe^  ml 
with  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  ib.;  » l^ 
rested  by  him,  304;  hia  death,  ib.;  the  pspd 
power  declines  after  his  decease,  ib. 

Books,  scarcity  of,  in  the  dark  agos,  460;  scosobI 
of  the  principal  collections  oC  543;  notiosi  of 
early_printed  books,  540. 

Bookseders,  cotiditiop  of,  dniiiig  ths  middlstcM^ 
542,iMto. 

Boroughs,  cause  of  summoning  deputiss  froB,  330; 


the  electon  in  boroughs  were,  400. 

Bourgeoisies,  how  distinguished  from  commniiil 
117,  nou, 

Braccio  di  Montone,  rivalry  ol  with  Sfbns,  Itt. 

Brethren  of  the  White  Cape,  msurrectioooC  4Si 

Bretigni,peaceof,  43;  rupUtreof  it,45. 

Bntany  (dutchy  oQi  state  of,  at  the  aiuBwim  « 
Charles  VIU.  to  the  throne  of  France,  e ;  AW 
dutchess  of  Britany,  married  by  Gharios  VllLc 
France,  63. 

Britona  (native),  reduced  to  alavery  by  ths  Sum 
322. 

Bruges,  state  of,  in  the  fourteenth  MntoiT;41^ 

Burgesses,  state  of,  in  Aragon,  218;  iQ  EniM 
363 ;  chartera  of  incorpontioB  grsntsd  lo  iM 
364,  365;  were  first  summened  to  psrlismmt  A 
the  40th  of  Henry  lU.,  366 ;  whether  St.  i^JIm 
sent  representatives  before  that  Iktud,  36?;  « 
Barnstaple,  368:  causes  of  snnuaoniogbvfisi 
es,370;  rates  ol  their  wagee»  and  how  p«t4i4fll. 

Burgeeses,  why  and  when  caoeen  to  ssrvs  m  pt 
liament,  406,  407.  ^^ 

Burgundy  and  Orleans,  factions  oC  48;  ths  IMI 
of  Orleans  mnrdeied  by  the  faction  of  tagiO' 
dy,  ib. ;  civil  wan  between  the  paitass,  Ik;  si- 
sassination  of  the  D«ka  of  Barfmy«  00. 

Burgundy  (house  of),  it*  vast  acquisitisw,  M 
character  and  designs  of  Charles,  daks  of  Bv 
gundy,  50;  insubeidinalMmof  iheFlsmiihciM 
part  of  his  teratoiy,  ib. 

0. 

Calais  (ciHsens  of),  iMr  wtetehednssi,  4S»  wm 

treaty  o^  ibu 
Calixtines,  account  of;  and  of  their  tensts,2^_^ 
CaUxtus  U.  (pepeX  oencoidai  id,  lespscting  m^ 

titures,  283. 
Canen  law,  ovgia  and  roogrsas  oC  200.  ^ 

C«i«t  (Hngfa)»  jwowids  4ho  ^hNna  «r  fteo^  M 
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wtatinkj  of  tkit  kmBf,  ib.,  mU;  ttal*  of  the 
cowmj  at  Ihftt  tim»,  ft. ;  citeotof  hit  doiinion 
•nd  power,  36,  87. 

Capitiilar  016011008,  wben  introduced,  S84. 

Caraocioli,  the  £ivoiirite  of  Joanna,  queen  of  Na- 
ples, 189 ;  assassinated,  190,  nou. 

Carlovingian  djrnasty,  accession  of,  to  the  throne 
of  France,  17 ;  decline  of  this  teinily,  24. 

Castile  (kinedom  of),  when  founded,  199;  finally 
united  widn  the  kintdora  of  Leon,  901 ;  civil  dis> 
turbances  of  Castile,  203 ;  reign  of  Peter  the 
Crael,  303,  304 ;  of  the  house  of  Trastamare, 
204 ;  nign  of  John  II.,  ib. ;  of  Henry  IV.,  206  ; 
constitntioa  of  Castile,  206 ;  succession  to  the 
crown,  ib. ;  national  councils,  ib. ;  admission  of 


deputies  frbm  towns,  ib. ;  spiritual  and  temporal 
aobilitT  in  cortes,  207;  richt  o(  taxation,  206 ; 
control  of  th^  cortes  over  the  expenditure,  910 ; 


forms  of  the  cortes,  211 ;  their  rights  in  legisla 
tion,  ib. ;  other  rights  of  the  cortes,  212 ;  council 
of  Castile,  213 ;  administration  of  justice,  ib. ; 
violent  actions  of  some  of  the  kings  of  Castile, 
214;  confederacies  of  the  nobility,  215;  union 
of  Castile  with  Aragon,  225;  papal  encroach- 
ments restrained  in  that  kinffdom,  314. 

Castles,  Roman,  tracea  of  in  Britain,  488 ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  baronial  castles,  ib. ;  successive  im- 
provements in  them,  ib. ;  account  of  castellated 
mansions,  489. 

Gastniccio  Castracani,  notice  of,  151. 

Catalonia  (principality),  government  of,  234, 225 ; 
etate  of  its  commerce  and  manufactures,  480. 

Catharists,  tenets  and  practices  of,  506. 

Canrstni,  a  tribe  of  money  dealers,  notice  of,  464, 

Cavaky,  practice  of,  to  dismount  in  action,  163. 

Centenanus,  or  hundredary,  functions  of,  107. 

Ceorls,  condition  of,  under  the  Anglo-Saxons,  331 : 
identity  of  them  with  the  viUani  and  bordaiii  of 
Domesday  Book,  322.        * 

Ctrda  (Dominic  de),  justiciary  of  Aragon,  intrepid 
conduct  of,  232;  and  of  Juan  de  Cerda,  222, 823. 

Charlemagne  (king  of  France),  conquers  Lombar- 
dy,  90 :  part  of  Spain,  ib. ;  and  Saxony,  21 ;  ex- 
tent of  his  dominions,  ib. ;  his  coronation  as  em- 
peror, ib. ;  character,  28 ;  legislative  assemblies 
Beld  by  him,  97 ;  account  of  the  scheme  of  juris- 
diction established  by  him,  107 ;  estsbtisheo  pay- 
ment of  tithes  in  France,  263 ;  vigorously  naiain- 
lained  the  supremacy  of  the  state  over  the  chorrh, 
86T ;  could  not  write,  459,  and  nott ;  eatablished 
public  schools,  523. 

Chtfles  IV.  (king  of  France),  39. 

Charles  the  Fat  (king  of  Fnnce),  insolent  treat- 
ment of,  bv  Pope  J<3m  VIII.,  277. 

Charles  V.  (king  of  France),  rsstores  that  country 
from  her  loeaes,  46;  expels  the  English  thence, 
ib. 

Charles  VI.,  acoession  of,  to  the  throne  of  France, 
46 ;  state  of  the  country  during  his  minority,  47 ; 
gross  misapplication  of  the  revenue,  48 ;  reme- 
dial ordinance  of,  106 ;  assumes  the  foil  power, 
48 ;  his  derangement,  ib. ;  factions  and  civil  ware, 
40;  calamitous  statft  of  France  during  the  re- 
mainder of  hia  rei^,  50,  51 ;  his  death,  52. 

Charles  VII.,  aceoesion  of;  to  the  throne  of  France, 
52;  character  of,  53 ;  engages  Scottish  auxilia- 
ries at  a  high  rate,  52,  53 ;  retrieves  his  afiairs, 
64 ;  is  reconciled  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  ib. ; 
state  of  France  daring  the  latter  pant  of  his  reign, 
65 ;  subsequent  events  of  his  reign,  55, 56 ;  states- 
general  convoked  by  hira»  105;  his  pretensions 
upon  Italy,  196. 

CPmries  VIII.  aseends  the  throne  of  France,  63 ; 
marries  the  Dutchess  of  Britany,  63;  and  eon- 
Bolidatea  Fkance  into  one  great  kingdom,  ib. ;  his 
pmensions  to  the  kmgdom  of  Naj^,  196,  liTT. 


Charles  the  Bad  (king  of  Kavane),  unpriadpled 

character  and  conduct  of,  42. 
Charies  (count  of  Anioo),  conquera  Naples  and 

Sicily,  149 ;  aspires  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  ib. ; 

rebellion  of  Sicily  against  him,  186 ;  war  m  con- 


ssquence,  187. 


Charles  IV.  (emperor  of  GennaBy),  reign  of,  236 ; 
account  of  the  goMen  bull  issued  by  him,  fl). 

Charles  fduke  of  Burgundy),  character  of,  59;  in 
subordination  of  his  Flemish  subjects,  ib. ;  his 
ambitious  projects,  60 ;  invades  Swisseiland,  and 
is  twice  defeated,  ib. ;  his  death,  ib. ;  his  dutchy 
of  Boraundy  clauned  by  Louis  XL,  ib. 

Chartered  towns,  when  first  incorporated  in  France, 
116^;  their  privileges,  116,  117,  noUM;  causes  ot 
their  incorporation,  117^  circumstances  attend 
ing  the  chsjter  of  Laon,  ib. ;  extent  of  their  priv- 
ities, 118;  their  connexion  with  the  King  of 
France,  ib. ;  independence  of  the  maritime  towns, 
119 ;  account  of  the  chartered  towns  or  conunu 
nities  in  Spain,  200 ;  progrees  of  them  in  Eng 
land,  862—365 ;  particularly  London,  865,  366. 

Chartera  of  the  Norman  kings,  account  of,  340 ; 
abstract  of  Magna  Charta,  341,  842;  confirma 
tion  of  chartera  by  Edward  L,  354. 

ChAtelahis,  rank  of,  87. 

Chaucer,  account  of,  541 ;  character  of  hia  poetry, 
ib. 

Chief  justiciary  of  England,  power  and  functions 
of,  345,  Mote. 

Children,  crusade  of^  463,  Mt; 

Childeric  III.,  king  of  France,  depoaed  by  Pepin, 
and  confined  in  a  convent,  20. 

(%imneys,  when  invented,  491. 

Chilperic  (khig  of  the  Franks),  literature  of,  459 

(Chivalry,  origm  of,  509 ;  its  connexion  with  feudal 
aervices,  51 1 ;  that  connexion  broken,  ib. ;  effecti 
of  the  crusades  on  chivalry,  ib. ;  connexion  of 
chivafay  with  rehffion,  ib. ;  and  with  gallantry, 
512 ;  the  morals  of  chivalry  not  always  the  most 
pure,  513 ;  virtues  deemed  essentisl  to  chivalry, 
514 ;  reaemblance  between  chivalrous  and  east- 
em  mannersj  515;  evils  produced  by  the  spirit 
of  chivalry,  ib. ;  circumstances  tending  to  pro- 
mote it,  516 ;  regular  education,  ib. ;  encourage- 
ment of  princes,  ib.;  tournaments,  516,  517: 
privileges  of  kni^thood,  517;  connexion  of 
chivalry  with  military  services,  518 ;  decline  of 
chivalry,  519. 

Christiamty,  embraced  by  the  Saxons,  21. 

Chroniclen  (old  English),  notice  of,  540. 

Church,  wealth  of,  under  the  Ronian  empira,  361 ; 
increased  after  its  subveraion,  361,  263;  some- 
times improperly  acquired,  362 ;  when  endowed 
with  tithes,  263,  264 ;  spoliation  of  church  prop* 
erty,  264 ;  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy  in  the 
ninth  century,  268. 

Church  lands,  exempted  from  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion, 106. 

Cinque  Ports,  reprossated  in  parliament  in  1846 
367,  fwlf. 

Circles  instituted  in  Germany,  and  why,  248. 

Civil  law,  revival  of,  520;  cultivated  throughout 
Europe,  521 ;  its  mfiuence  on  the  laws  of  France 
and  Germany,  ib. ;  its  introduction  into  England, 
582 ;  the  elder  oiriliane  little  regarded,  ib. ;  the 
acience  itself  on  the  decline,  ib. 

Civil  wara  of  the  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists,  447: 
did  not  materially  affect  national  prosperity,  4711 

Classic  authora  neglected  by  the  chhrch  during  the 
'  dark  agea,  463,  548;  account  of  the  revival  of 
olassieal  literature,  542 ;  causes  that  contributed 
to  iu  diffusion,  648—544 ;  efforts  of  Cesar  Bar- 
das  in  ret iving  classical  Uterature  in  Greece,  547, 
fiofe. 

Cletient  V.  (pope),  removea  the  papal  coott  to 
Asignon,  304. 
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CAenaiit  YU.  (pope),  eoQtoatod  election  of;  806. 

Clergy,  ttate  of,  UDder  the  firadml  system,  68 ;  tbeir 
wealth  uiider  the  Romsii  empire,  261 ;  increased 
after  its  sobrersioa,  261, 268 ;  sometimes  improp- 
erly soquirad,  262 ;  sources  of  their  wealth,  263 : 
spoliation  of  church  property,  264;  extent  or 
tneir  jurisdiction,  265 ;  their  political  power,  266 ; 
were  subject  to  the  suprs  jiacy  of  the  atate,  espe- 
cially of  Charlemagne,  267 ;  pretensions  of  the 
hierarchy  in  the  ninth  century*  268 ;  corruption 
of  tbeir  morals  in  the  tenth  century,  277 ;  neglect 
of  celibacy,  278 ;  their  simony  in  the  eleventh 
eentury,282;  taxation  of  them  by  thepopea,  296; 
state  of  ecclesisstical  jurisdiction  in  the  twelfth 
century.  297 ;  immunities  claimed  by  the  clergy, 
298 ;  endeavours  made  to  repress  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  in  England,  299;  were  less  Tigorous  in 
France.  300 ;  restraints  on  alienations  m  mort- 
main, 301 ;  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  rsstrained, 
316 ;  originally  had  a  right  to  sit  in  the  house  of 
commons,  389,  noi9 ;  ignorance  of  the  clergy  du- 
ring the  dark  ages,  460 ;  their  rices,  467,  468. 
.See  also  Bishops,  Popes. 

CloTis,  kinf  of  the  Franks,  iuTadee  and  conquers 
Oaul,  17 ;  embraces  Christianit?,  18 :  his  Ticto- 
hes,  ib. ;  his  descendants,  ib. ;  their  degeneracy, 
19 ;  they  are  deposed  by  Pepin,  20 ;  proriocial 
government  of  the  French  empire  during  the 
reign  of  CloTis,  67 ;  his  limited  authority,  68. 

Coin,  changes  in  the  value  of,  497— Ma 

Coinmg  of  money,  a  privilege  of  Uie  vassals  of 
France,  93;  regulations  of  various  sovereigns 
concerning  this  right,  ib. 

Combat  (trial  by),  in  what  cases  allowed,  109 ;  how 
fought,  110 ;  decline  of  this  practice,  HI,  112. 

Oomines  (Philip  de),  his  character  of  Louis  XI.,  62. 

Commendation  (personal},  origin  and  nature  of,  74 ; 
distinguished  from  feuoal  tenure,  ib. 

Commerce,  prosress  of,  in  Germany,  474 ;  of  Flan- 
ders, ib  ;  of  England,  475. 476—478 ;  the  Baltic 
trade,  477;  cpmmeree  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
479. 

Commerce  (foreign),  stste  of,  in  the  dark  ages,  473. 

Commission  of  reform,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
proceedings  of,  385—387. 

Commodian,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  third  centu- 
ry, specimens  of  the  versification  of,  457,  mu. 

Common  Isw  (English),  origin  oC  347, 348. 

Common  Pleas,  court  of,  when  instituted,  347. 

Commons.    See  House  of  Commons. 

Communities,  when  first  incorporated  in  France, 
il6;  their  proness,  116, 117;  in  Spsin,  116, 117, 
aoif,  200;  in  Englaiid,  364,  365,  and  meet. 

Commutation  of  penances,  468, 469. 

Companies  of  ordonnance,  mstituted  by  Charles 
VII.,  56,  122, 123 ;  their  design.  56. 

Compass.    See  Mariner's  Compass. 

Compositions  for  murder,  antiquity  of,  94,  note; 
prevailed  under  the  feudal  syiiem,  6& 

Concordats  of  Asohaffiniburg,  account  of,  313, 314. 

Condemnation  (illegal),  instances  of,  rare  in  Eng- 
land, 428, 429. 

Condottien  or  military  adventuren  in  Italy,  notice 
of,  161, 182. 

Conrad  I.,  emperor  of  Germanv,  227. 

Conrad  11.,  sumamed  the  Sake,  elected  emperor, 
128, 228;  edict  of,  74. 

Conrad  III.  elected  emperor,  230. 

Conrad  IV.,  accession  of,  to  the  imperial  throne, 
143;  his  death,  ib. 

Conradin  (son  of  Conrad  IV.,  king  of  Naples),  cru- 
elly put  to  death  by  Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  149. 

Conscription  (military),  oppressive  under  Charle- 
magne, 24. 

Consolato  del  Mara,  a  code  of  maritime  laws,  ori- 
gin and  date  of,  481,  482,  Mote 

C  instable  of  England,  jurisdictioii  of  225, 886. 


CoiistaDee(comefl  at),  pwceedings  el,  800— 8U. 

Constantinople,  situation  and  atate  o^  m  the  sev 
enth  century,  254 ;  captured  by  the  Latina,  SSi 
recovered  by  the  Greeks,  257 ;  its  danfer  from 
the  Turks,  259 ;  its  &11,  ib. ;  alarm  excited  by  il 
in  Europe,  259,  260. 

Constitution  of  France,  97,  114 ;  of  Castile,  806 
215;  of  Ara|on,218,219;  of  Germany.  235, 886^ 
240,  243;  of  Bohemia.  2a;  of  Hungary,  245 
of  8 witxerland,  247—249 ;  of  England,  dnnne  fSm 
Anglo  Saxon  ffoverament,  318— 332 ;  Angk>>Ner 
man  constitution  of  England,  332— 346 ;  on  Ike 
present  constitution  of  England,  354—450. 

Continental  ware  of  Engliah  sovereigns,  efiscts  ef 
on  the  English  constitution,  429, 430. 

Copyholdera,  ongin  of,  437. 

Corruption  of  morals  in  the  clergy  in  the  tenth  cea 
tury,  277.  ^ 

Corruption  of  the  Latin  language,  obeervatioiia  on, 
454,455. 

Cortes  of  Aragon,  powers  of,  224. 

Cortes  of  Castile,  constitution  of,  206 ;  deputies 
when  admitted  firom  towns,  ib. ;  spuritiial  «id 
temporal  nobility  in  cortes,  207;  tbeir  control 
over  expenditure,  210 ;  forms  of  the  Castiliaa 
cortes,  211 ;  their  righu  in  legisLatioo,  ft». ;  oUmt 
righu  of  the  cortes,  212. 

Corvinus.    See  Mathias  Corvinus. 

Councils  (eoclesiaatical),  of  Lyona,  142,  881 ;  el 
Frankfort,  272;  id  Pisa,  309;  of  CoDstaaoe, 308 
—311 ;  of  Basle,  311,  312;  considerations  on  the 
probable  effects  of  holding  periodical  ecclesiasri 
cal  councils,  312. 

Councils  (national  and  politick) :— powera  of  the 
royal  council  of  the  third  race  of  French  kiwB, 
98,112;  of  Castile,  207— 213;  jurisdiction  of  tttt 
ordinary  council  of  the  kings  of  Engtand,  419— 
422. 

Counsellora  of  parliament,  how  appointed  in  Fraaciw 
114. 

Counts  Palatme,  jurisdiction  oi;  106 ;  tfaair  jorii 
diction  in  Englsnd.  352, 353,  m$u. 

Counts  of  Psris,  power  (rf'«  24 ;  rank  and  pow»st  «f 
the  provincial  counts,  67 ;  this  office  origi 
temporary,  ib.,  note ;  their  usurpatione,  78. 

Counties,  division  of  (in  England),  its  an  ' 
323 ;  jurisdiction  of  county  conrts,  324 ;  [ 
of  a  suit  in  a  county  court,  ib. ;  impoitanee  «f 
these  conrts,  325 ;  representatives  at  coontiee,  hy 
whom  chosen,  406;  county  elections  badly  at* 
tended.  410 ;  the  influence  of  the  crown  npsft 
them,  410.  411. 

Coure  pl6ni&res,  or  parliamenta,  when  hdd  in 
France,  99 ;  business  transsded  in  then,  ib. 

Court-baron,  jurisdiction  of,  358,  im««. 

Court  of  peera,  when  established  in  France,  118. 

Courts  of  justice  in  England,  under  the  NeoMa 
kings:— the  king's  court,  345;  the  e&cbeqnst; 
346;  of  justices  of  assize,  ib. ;  the  court  of  oeas- 
mon  pleas,  347. 

Cross-bow,  when  introduced,  163. 

Crown,  successioQ  to,  in  Castile,  806;  of  Aragon, 
818 ;  among  the  Anglo-Sexona,  390 ;  heradilaiy 
richt  to,  when  eetabbahed  in  England,  340 ;  caess 
of  dispensing  power,  claioMd  and  execstad  by 
the  English  kings,  395 ;  inflneooe  of,  on  cnnmy 
elections,  410, 411. 

Crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  29 ;  the  first  craaade 
against  the  Saracene,  or  Turka,  81, 855 ;  vaaflw 
reeorted  to  to  promote  it,  39 ;  iu  result,  33 ;  tlw 
second  crusade,  34 ;  the  third  craaade,  35 ;  Ibe 
two  crusades  of  St.  Louis,  ib. ;  anoCber  aifemp;- 
ed  by  Pope  Pius,  260 ;  crusade  of  chiMssn  m 
121 1, 463,  Mste ;  immorality  of  the  crnsadofa,  468; 
their  efleets  on  chivalrr,  511. 

Curia  Regis  and  Curia  Parium,  not 
the  Conciliom  Regiom,  96  ntie. 
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•«  aocooBt  of  Um  klialifo  of,  2S2 

Dante,  sketch  of  the  life  of,  535 ;  retiew  of  his  po- 
etical chancter,  535,  536;  popalarity  of  his  IM- 
▼ine  Comedy,  537 ;  its  probable  soarce,  ib.,  nou. 

DaiDphin6  ([proTince  of),  historical  notice  cit  63,  noie. 

Deeanus,  ninctions  of,  107. 

Decretals  forfsd  in  the  name  of  Isidore,  273, 874, 
andiM<«. 

Decretum  of  Oratian,  notice  of,  290. 

Defeneracy  of  the  popes  in  the  ninth  centory,  277. 

Degradation  of  morals  in  the  dark  agm,  502,  503. 

Denina's  RiTolozioni  d*Italia,  obserrations  on,  125, 
n§t€. 

Depopulation  of  England  by  William  the  Con- 
qQeror,'354. 

Diet  of  Roocaglia,  133 ;  proceedings  of  the  diet  of 
Worms,  240,  241  ^  remarks  thereon,  283 ;  diet  of 
Frankfort,  estabhshed  the  independence  of  the 
German  empire,  305. 

Dispensations  of  marriage,  a  soarce  of  papal  power, 
292, 293 ;  dispensations  granted  by  the  popes  from 


the  obeervance  (rf*  promissory  oaths,  2d3,'  294. 
Dispensing  power  of  the  crown,  instances  of,  395. 
Disseisin,  forcible  remedy  for,  i32^  nou. 
Dissensions,  sanguinary,  in  the  cities  of  Lombaidy, 

146, 147. 
Divorce  practised  in  France  at  pleasure,  292. 
Domain,  the  term  explained,  115,  note. 
Dominican  order,  origin  and  progress  of,  291, 292. 
Doelling,  origin  of,  462. 463,  iiof«. 
Dnkes  of  provinces  in  France,  their  rank  and  power, 

67 ;  their  c^ce  originally  temporary,  ib.,  noi§ ; 

thcor  usurpations,  72;  their  jnoftiees  slower  in 

Germany  than  in  France  228;  partitioned  their 

dntchies  in  Germany,  ib. 

E. 

Emit  original  meanhir  of,  321,  nou. 

Earl  marshal  of  England,  jurisdiction  of,  425. 

Eocelin  da  Romano,  tyranny  and  cruelty  of,  141, 

E^lesiastical  power,  history  of,  during  the  middle 
ages.    See  Clogy,  Popes. 

Edessa,  principality  of,  iu  extent.  33,  mu. 

Edicts  (royal),  when  registered  m  the  pariiament 
of  Paris,  113. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  laws  of,  340. 

Edward  I.  (king  of  England),  accession  o^  353 ; 
disputes  of.  with  Pope  Bomnce  VIIL,  301 ;  con- 
fiims  the  charters,  354. . 

Edward  III.  (king  of  England),  unjust  claim  of,  to 
the  crown  of  France,  39;  prosecutes  his  clum 
by  arms,  40 ;  causes  of  his  success,  ib. ;  charac- 
ter of  him,  and  of  his  son,  ib. ;  his  resources,  41 : 
and  licteries,  41,  42;  concludes  the  peace  or 
Bretigni,  43 ;  and  the  trea^  of  Calais,  44;  re- 
marks on  his  conduct,  44,  45;  renews  the  wars 
with  France,  46;  his  death,  ib. ;  dissuaded  by 
Pope  Benedict  XII.  from  takmg  the  title  and 
armsof  France,  40,  note ;  memorable  proceedings 
of  pariiaroent  in  the  50th  year  of  his  reign,  379, 
180;  by  his  wise  measurss  promoted  the  com- 
merce and  manoActmes  of  England,  476, 477. 

Edward  IV.  hiTades  France,  58  ^  but  is  persuaded 
to  return,  ib. ;  character  of  his  reign,  448,  449 ; 
the  first  monarch  who  levied  benevolences,  449. 

Elections  (episcopal),  freedom  of,  papal  encroach- 
ments on.  294. 

Elections  of  members  of  parliament,  contested, 
how  determined,  405 ;  right  of  electing  knights, 
m  whom  vested,  406;  elections  of  burgesses, 
how  anciently  conducted,  ib. ;  irregularity  of 
county  elections,  410;  influence  of  the  crown 
,410  411. 


Electors  (seven)  of  the  German  empire,  their  priv 
ileges,  232, 233:  their  privilegee  augmented  by 
the  Golden  Bull,  236 

Elgiva^  queen  or  mistress  of  Kmg  Edwy,  case  of, 
considered,  260,  m4e. 

Emanation,  system  of,  528,  nau. 

Emperors  of  Germany.    See  Germany. 

Enfranchisement.    See  Manumission. 

England,  effects  of  the  feudal  system  in,  123 ;  airo* 
gant  tyranny  ci  the  hierarchy  there,  in  the  ninth 
century,  269;  attempts  made  to  deprsse  it,  290, 
300. 

constitution  of,  during  the  Anglo-Saxon 


Gvemment,  318 ;  sketch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
itorr  of  England,  318->320;  influence  of  pro- 
vindal  sovemors,  321 ;  distribution  into  thanes 
and  ceons,  321, 322 ;  British  natives,  322 :  slaves, 
ib. ;  the  wittenagemot,  322,  323 ;  judicial  power, 
323 ;  division  mto  counties,  hundreds,  and  tith 
mjss,  ib. ;  county  court,  and  suiu  therein,  324 
trial  lyy  jury,  325 ;  law  of  frankpledge,  327 ;  feu 
dal  tenures,  whether  known  in  England  before 
the  conquest;  329—332.  > 

— -  constitution  of,  during  the  Anglo-Norman 
government,  332 ;  conquest  of  England  by  Will- 
lam.  duke  of  Normandy,  ib. ;  his  conduct  at  first 
moderate,  333 ;  afterward  more  tyraiuiical,  ib. « 
degraded  condition  of  the  Enclish,  ib. ;  confisca- 
tion of  their  property,  334 ;  devastation  and  de- 
population of  their  country,  334,  335 ;  riches  of 
the  conqueror,  335 :  his  merceiiary  troopsL  ib. ; 
feudal  system  established  in  England,  ib. ;  differ 
eoce  between  it  and  the  feudal  policy  in  France, 
336 ;  hatred  of  the  Normans  by  the  £n|lish,  337 ; 
tyranny  of  the  Norman  government,  ib. ;  exae- 
tions,338;  general  taxes,  m.;  right  of  legislation, 
339 ;  laws  and  chartera  of  Norman  kings,  340; 
Magna  Charta,  341 ;  state  of  the  constitution  un- 
der Henry  III.,  342 ;  the  king;s  court,  345 ;  the 
court  of  excheauer,  346;  institution  of  justices 
of  assiie.  ib. ;  the  court  of  < 


,  J  pleas,  347, 

origin  of  the  common  law,  ib. ;  character  and 
defects  of  the  English  law,  348 ;  hereditary  right 
of  the  crown  established,  349;  English  gentry 
destitute  of  exclusive  privileges,  350 ;  causes  of 
the  equality  among  freemen  m  England,  351. 
— —  on  the  present  constitution  of  England 
353;  accession  of  Edvrard  I.,  ib. ;  confirmatioB 
of  the  chartera,  354 ;  the  constitution  of  parlia 
ment,  355 ;  the  spiritual  peers,  ib. ;  the  lay  peers, 
earls,  and  barons,  356 ;  whether  tenants  m  chief 
attended  parliament  under  Henry  III^  368 ;  ori- 
gin and  progress  of  parliamentary  representation, 
359 :  whether  the  knighu  were  elected  by  free 
holaers  in  general,  360 ;  progress  of  towns,  363 
towns  let  m  fee-form,  363 ;  charters  of  incorpo 
ration,  364 :  prosperity  of  English  towns,  partic- 
ularly London,  365 ;  towns,  when  first  summon- 
ed to  parliament,  366;  cause  of  summoning  dep- 
utiee  from  boroughs,  370;  parliament,  when  ai« 
vided  into  two  houses,  371 ;  petitions  of  parlia- 
ment during  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  372 ;  sev- 
eral ririits  established  by  the  commons  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  373 ;  remonstrances  against 
levying  money  without  consent,  373,  374;  the 
concurrence  of  both  housee  m  legislation  neces 
sary,  376 ;  statutes  distinguished  from  onhnancea. 
ib. ;  advice  of  parliament  required  on  matters  or 
war  and  peace,  378:  right  of  the  commona  to 
inquire  into  public  abuses,  379 ;  proceedings  of 
the  parliament  in  the  50th  year  of  Edward  IIL, 
379,  380;  great  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
commons  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  381 ;  his 
character,  384 ;  proceedings  of  parliament  in  the 
10th  year  of  Richard  II.,  385 :  commission  of  re- 
form, 385,  386 ;  answera  of  tM  judges  to  Rich- 
lid's  questions,  38^;  •nbeequent  revolution,  ib  « 
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gmtar  hamfwy  between  the  king  and  periiap 
ment,  388 ;  disunion  amoif  some  leading  peers, 
ib. ;  srbttranr  measures  of  the  king,  389,  300 ; 
tyranny  of  Richard,  301 ;  he  is  deposed  and  sue* 
oeeded  by  Henry  IV.,  ib. ;  retrospect  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  constitution  under  Kichard  11.,  393 ; 
its  advances  under  the  house  of  Lancaster,  ib. ; 
appropriation  of  supplies,  304 ;  attempt  to  make 

Ely  depend  on  redress  of  grievances,  ib. ;  le- 
tive  nghu  of  the  commons  established,  386 ; 
.  )nsing  power  of  the  crown,  ib. ;  interference 
of  parliament  with  the  royal  expenditure,  397 ; 
psiiiament  consulted  on  au  public  aflGurs  by  the 
kings  of  England,  890 ;  impeachment  of  minis- 
ters, 400 ;  pnvilege  of  parliament,  400, 401 ;  con- 
tested elections  how  determined,  405 ;  in  whom 
the  right  of  voting  for  knights  vested,  406 ;  elec- 
tion <N  burgesses,  ib. ;  power  of  the  sheriff  to 
omit  borougns,  407 ;  reluctance  of  boroughs  to 
send  members,  408;  who  the  electors  in  bor- 
oughs were,  400 ;  number  of  members  fluctua- 
ting, ib.;  irregularity  of  elections,  410;  influence 
of  the  crown  upon  them,  410,  411 ;  constitution 
of  the  house  of  lords,  411 ;  baronMl  tenure  le- 
quirud  for  lords  spiritual,  411, 412 ;  barons  called 
by  writ,  412 ;  bannerets  summoned  to  the  house 
or  lords,  413 ;  creation  of  peers  by  statute,  416 ; 
and  by  patent,  ib.  ^  clergy  summoned  to  pariia- 
ment,  416;  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  ordiiuiry 
counctt,  419 ;  character  of  the  Plantagenet  gov- 
ernment, 423 ;  prerogative,  423, 424 ;  its  excesses, 
424, 426 ;  Sir  John  Fortescue's  doctrine  as  to  the 
English  constitution,  426,  427 ;  erroneous  views 
of  Hume  respecting  the  English  constitutian, 
127;  instances  of  illegal  condemnation  rare,  428; 
«uses  tending  to  form  the  constitution,  429 ;  its 
^ie  about  the  time  of  Henry  YI.*s  reign,  441 ; 
(istorical  instances  of  regencies,  441— 444;  men- 
«1  derangement  of  Henry  li .,  444 ;  Duke  of  York 
nade  protector,  ib. ;  his  claim  to  the  crown,  446 ; 
war  Of  the  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists,  447 ;  reign 
'>f  Edward  IV.,  448 ;  general  review  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  460. 

tngland.— State  of  the  commerce  and  mann&c- 
tures  of  Eiic.'^nd,  476, 476',  sinj^ularlv  flourishing 
state  of  its  "^oh^nerce  in  the  reigns  or  Edward  II., 
Richard  II.,  k\,  ry  JV.  and  VI.,  and  Edward  IV., 
478. 

,  increase  o^^^nnestic  expenditure  in,  du- 
ring the  fourteenth  ct>-'»tury,  486 :  inefficacy  of 
sumptuary  laws,  486,  s9n :  state  of  civil  architec- 
ture Irom  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  488, 491, 492 ; 
furniture  of  houses,  491, 4sS ;  ."^tate  of  ecclesias- 
tical architecture,  492—494 ;  Wk  Hched  state  of 
agriculture,  496—497;  civil  law.  >khen  introdu- 
ced into  England,  522;  state  of  De^^ture,  640, 
641. 

English  language,  slow  progress  of,  accotruod  for, 
640. 

Enthusiasta,  rismgs  of,  in  various  parts  of  Euiop^ 
during  the  dark  ages,  463, 464. 

Eouality  of  civil  rights  in  England,  cansee  of;  351, 

Erigena,  a  cetobrated  schoolman,  no  pantheist,  688, 

Escheats,  nature  of,  in  the  feudal  mtem,  80. 

Escuage,  nature  of,  and  when  introduced,  120 ;  not 
to  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  parliament, 
343;  when  it  became  e  pariiamentary  assessment 
in  England,  338,  339. 

Esquires,  education  of,  616. 

EstabUsbmenU  of  St  Loais,  account  of,  lU).  111. 

Estates  of  tlie  realm,  number  of,  deteimined,  403, 
404,«dte. 

Bthelwolf  established  payment  of  tithes  ki  Eng- 
land, 204,  fu49. 

Corope,  state  of  aodfty  in,  daring  the  mkldle  agee, 
460,  tt  Mg. 


ExaetioQa  of  the  Nonneil  kfaigi  af  Englaiid,  9M 

339. 
Exchequer,  court  of,  when  instituted,  346 ;  its  potpr 

ers  and  jurisdiction,  ib. 
Excommunication,  original  nature  of,  276 ;  pnnisk 

ments  and  disabilities  of  excommunicated  perw 

sona,  ib.,  and  noee,  276,  note;  greater  and  lesi 

excommunications,  276;  bunal  denied  to  the  i 
'   communicated,  ib. 
Expenditure  (royal)  controlled  by  the  EngUah  pan^ 

liament,  397. 
Expenditure  (domestic),  mcrease  of,  in  Italy,  do 

nng  the  fourteenth  century,  485,  486;  mid  m 

England,  486. 

F. 

Falconry,  prevalence  of,  470. 

False  decretals  of  Isidore,  273, 274w 

Fealty,  nature  of,  in  conferring  fiefr,  76. 

Ferdinand  (king  of  Naples),  turbulent  reign  of,  191. 

Ferdinand  (king  of  Aragon)  marries  Isabella  of 
Castile,  and  unitea  the  two  kingdoms,  226 ;  cob- 
quers  (Granada,  226, 226 ;  subsequent  events  of 
hif  reign,  226. 

Feuds,  divictod  into  proper  and  improper,  81, 88. 

Feudal  system,  history  of,  eraecially  in  Fra^,  64 ; 
gradual  establishment  of  feudal  tenures,  10—72; 
Changs  of  allodial  into  feudal  tenures,  73 ;  cas> 
tom  of  personal  commendation,  73,  74 ;  the  pcin- 
dples  CI  a  feudal  relation  investigated,  75 ;  cerft> 
monies  of  homsge,  fealty,  and  mvestitnre,  76; 
account  of  feudal  incidents,  vis. :— reliefe,  77 1 
finesQotheaUenationof  lands,  78;  eer heels  awl 
forfeiture,  80;  aids,ib.:  wardship,  ib. ;  marriage, 
81 ;  analogies  to  Uie  wudal  vrMem,  83,  84 ;  He 
local  extent,  84 ;  Tiew  of  the  di&rent  ovdeie  of 
society  during  the  feudal  ages,  85—92 ;  privileges 
of  the  French  vassals,  93 ;  suspension  of  leciis- 
lative  authority  during  the  prevalence  of  the  fen 
dal  system,  96;  feudal  courts  of  kstiee,  109 
trial  by  ooinbat,  ib. ;  causes  of  the  decline  of  tkt 
feudal  system,  113;  especially  in  France,  11% 
the  acquisition  of  power  by  the  crown,  ib. ,  aug 
mentation  of  the  royal  domain,  ib. ;  the  instit^* 
tion  of  free  and  chartered  towns,  116;  the  con- 
nexion of  free  towns  with  the  king,  118 ;  the  ii^ 
dependence  of  marithne  towne,  ib. ;  the  oomna 
tation  of  military  feudal  service  for  money,  180: 
the  employment  of  mercenary  troops,  121 ;  mi 
the  jestabbshmeot  of  a  regular  standisr  aim 
122 ;  general  view  of  the  ad?witagee  and  diseS- 
vantages  of  the  feudal  system,  123, 124 ;  in 
whether  feudal  tenures  were  known  in  E  _  ^^ 
before  the  conquest,  329—332:  this  system  ee- 
tsblishedin  Enrland  by  the  Aagio-NonnankiBii, 
336 :  diflference  between  the  feudal  ooiicy  in  Ek 
lana  and  in  France,  336, 337^  influence  of  & 
manner  in  which  fendal  princtplee  of  insnbocdi 
nation  and  resistance  were  modified  by  the  see* 
roeativee  of  |he  eariy  Noanan  kings  on  the  Eng- 
''sh  constitution,  430— 432;  instances  of  the  efau- 
^M  of  feudal  rights  in  Englnnd|  424.  426;  cod- 
utfxion  of  the  feudal  aervioee  with  chivalry,  6U; 
tkat  connexion  broken,  ib. 

Pkf,  essoRtial  principlea  of,  76; 
in  confem*:g  a  fief,  76 ;  natve  of 

Field-sports.  pMsion  fer,  in  the  daik  SMS,  470,  < 

Fines  payable  on  the  elienation  of  lands  m 
fendal  system,  78,  '^. 

Firearms,  when  inveuJid,  184 ;  i 
185. 

Firma  del  derecho,  i^etnaa  of  tM  procese  o<;  in  Iba 
law  of  Aragon*  221,  and  mtt. 

Fiscal  hmds,  nature  of,  70. 

Flagellanta,  superstitious  prwtkee  ef;  464» 

Flemings,  rebellion  of,  against  Iheir  sovereign,  47 
its  cauiea,  fl>.,  nstt  ,*  their  insubordinatkai  «•  cha 
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MiMe  o{  BttrcuDdjr,  A;  ]>^  do  taxes  without 
the  coDseot  of  the  three  estates,  ib. ;  their  inde- 
pendent spirit,  ib.,  nou ;  flourishiiig  state  of  their 
«>mtnerce  and  mairafactiires,  474 ;  esoeciaUy  at 
Bruges  and  Ghent,  475:  inducements  held  oat 
to  them  to  settle  in  England,  476,  note. 

Florence  (republic  of),  reluctantly  acknowledges 
the  soTereiffnty  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  153, 
noU;  revolution  there  in  the  twelfth  ana  thir- 
teenth centuries,  156 ;  its  aoTemment,  ib. ;  the 
commercial  citizens  drvided  into  companies,  or 
arts,  ib. ;  civil  and  criminal  justice,  how  admin- 
istered in  the  thirteenth  century,  ib. ;  change  in 
its  constitution  in  the  fourteentn  century,  157 , 
the  gonfaloniers  of  justice  when  introduced,  158 ; 
rise  of  the  plebeian  nobles,  159 :  Walter  de  Bri- 
enne,  duke  of  Athens,  appoiDted  signior  of  Flor- 
ence, ib.;  his  tyranny,  160;  he  abdicates  his 
signiory,  ib. ;  subsequent  revolution  in  that  city, 
160, 101 ;  feuds  of  the  Guel£iand  Ghibelins,  161, 
162;  the  tyranny  of  the  Guelfs  subverted  by  a 
sedition  of  the  ciompi  or  populace,  162, 163;  Mi- 
chel de  Lando  elected  signior,  163;  his  wise 
government,  ib. :  revolution  affected  by  Alberti 
Strozzi  and  Scala,  164 ;  acquisitions  of  territory 
by  Florence^  165 ;  revenues  of  the  republic,  ib. ; 
population,  166,  nott;  conquers  Pisa,  ib. ;  state 
of  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  century,  192,  193  ;• 
.  rise  of  the  family  of  Medici,  193. 

Folkland,  nature  of,  329. 

Forest  laws,  sanguinary,  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
334, 335 ;  jurisdiction  of,  425. 

Fortescue  (Sir  John),  doctrine  of,  concemii^  the 
constitution  of  England,  426,  427. 

France,  invaded  by  Clovis,  17 ;  bis  victories,  18 ; 
partitions  his  dominions,  ib. ;  sketch  of  the  reigns 
of  his  descendants,  18, 19 ;  their  degeneracy,  19 ; 
•re  held  in  subjection  by  the  mayors  of  the  pal- 
ace, 19,  69 ;  change  in  tne  Merovmgm  dynasty, 
SO ;  accession  of  Pepin,  ib. ;  his  victories,  ib. ; 
reign  and  exploits  ot  Charlemagne,  20, 81 ;  ex- 
tent of  his  dominions,  21 ;  his  coronation  as  em- 
peror, ib. ;  his  character,  22 ;  reign  and  misfor- 
tunes of  Louis  the  Debonair,  23,  24 ;  decline  of 
the  Carlovingian  family,  24 ;  dismemberment  of 
the  empire,  and  accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  ib. ; 
state  ot  the  people  at  that  time,  24,  25 ;  his  im- 
mediste  successors,  27 ;  reigns  of  Louis  VI.,  ib. ; 
of  Louis  Vll..  28 ;  of  Philip  Augustus,  28, 29 ; 
of  Louis  VIIL,  29,  30;  of  Louis  IX.,  30.  31, 35, 
36;  of  Philip  the  Bold,  36;  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
ib. ;  aggrandizement  of  the  French  monarchy 
under' bis. reign,  36,  37;  of  Louis  X.,  37;  and 
PhUip  v.,  ibw ;  of  Charles  IV.  and  Philip  of  Va- 
lots,  39;  unjust  pretensions  of  Edward  III.  to 
the  throne  of  France,  ib. ;  causes  of  his  success 
in  war  against  France,  40;  characters  of  the 
kings  Philip  VI.  and  John,  40,  41 ;  wretched 
condition  ot  France  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
42,  43  ;  the  English  lose  all  their  conquests,  46 ; 
stite  of  France  during  the  minority  of  Charlee 
VI.,  47 ,  his  assumption  of  full  regal  power,  48 ; 
Actions  and  civil  wars,  48—50;  csJamitous  state 
of  France  durinc  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  50, 
51 ;  invaded  by  Henry  V.,  51 ;  reign  of  Cnarles 
VII.,  52—54 ;  the  English  lose  all  their  conquests, 
55;  state  of  France  during  the  second  English 
wars,  55,  56 ;  reign  of  Louis  XI..  56—62 ;  of 
^     Charles  VIII.,  68-64. 

,  constitntioa  of  the  ancient  Frank  mon- 
archy, 67 ;  limited  power  of  the  king,  68  \tnA' 
lial  mcrease  of  the  regal  power,  ib.;  difierent 
classes  of  subjects,  ib. :  degeneracy  of  the  royal 
&mily,  69 ;  p<^wer  of  the  botots  of  the  palsce. 
19i,  69;  orifiti  of  Hbbility  in  France,  69;  and  of 
attb^nfeudstioB,  72;  iistu;pation  of  the  provincial 
govemonb  ib. ;  coinparative  state  if  fnnc*  anH 


Germany  at  the  division  of  Charlemagne's  em* 
pire,  92 ;  privileges  of  the  French  vassals,  93,  el 
9eq,j  legislative  assemblies,  96 ;  privileges  of  the 
subjects,  98 ;  royal  council  of  the  third  race,  ib. ; 
occasional  assemblies  of  barons,  99 ;  cours  plini- 
eres,  ib. ;  limitations  of  the  royal  power  in  legis- 
lation, ib. ;  first  measures  of  general  legislation, 
100;  legislative  power  of  the  crown  increaset, 
ib. ;  convocation  of  the  states-general  by  Philip 
the  Fair,  101 ;  their  rights,  102 ;  states- generu 
of  1355  and  1356,  103:  ststes-geiieral  under 
Charles  VII.,  105;  provmcial  states,  106^  107: 
successive  changes  in  the  judicial  polity  of 
France,  107^114;  papal  authority  restrained  in 
that  country,  314,  315 ;  liberties  of  the  Frendi 
church,  315. 

France,  state  of  civil  srchitecturo  there  during  the 
middle  ages,  490 ;  account  of  the  literature  of 
France,  531—534 ;  French  language  why  prefer- 
red by  the  early  Italian  historians,  535,  nott. 

Franciscan  order,  origin  and  progress  of,  291; 
schism  in,  306,  and  note. 

Franconia,  emperors  of  the  house  of,  viz.,  Conrad 
II.,  127,  228;  Henry  III.,  228;  Henry  IV.,  ib.; 
Henry  V.,  229;  extinction  of  the  house  of  Fran 
conia,  ib. 

Frankleyn,  tondition  of,  in  England,  4^,  and  not; 

Frankfort,  council  of,  272 ;  remarks  on  its  proceed- 
ings, 273. 

Franks  invade  Gaul,  17;  ef^ts  of  this  invasion, 
65 ;  succession  of  the  Frank  monarchy,  67. 

Frank-pledge  (law  of)  not  invented  by  Alfred  the 
Great,  327 ;  origin  and  progress  of,  328,  329. 

Frederick  Barbarossa  ascends  the  tiirone  of  Ger 
many,  132, 230 ;  ruins  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of 
Saxony,  230 ;  invades  Lombardy,  132, 133 ;  con- 
quers Milan,  133;  violates  the  capitulation  he 
bad  granted  the  Milanese,  ib. ;  defeats  them  again, 
and  destroys  their  city,  134 ;  the  league  of  Lom- 
bardy formed  against  him,  ib. ;  is  himself  defeat 
ed  at  the  battle  of  Lej^nano,  135 ;  and  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Lorn 
bard  republics,  ib. 

Frederick  II.  (emperor),  turbulent  reign  of,  139— 
142;  he  Is  formally  deposed  at  the  council  of 
Lyons,  143,  231;  consequences  of  that  council 
231. 

Frederick  IlL  (emperor),  reign  of,  237;  hissmgulai  ' 
device,  ib.,  note. 

Free  cities  of  Germany,  origin  and  progress  of,  238  ; 
their  leagues,  239. 

Freeholders,  difthrent  classes  of,  amon^  the  Anglo 
Saxons,  321, 322 ;  whether  the  English  freehold 
ers  in  general  elected  knights  to  serve  in  parlia 
ment,  360 — 362 ;  the  elective  franchise  when  re 
stricted  to  freeholders  of  forty  shillings  per  an 
nom,  406;  freehoMersin  soccage,  whether  liabf* 
to  contribute  towards  the  wages  of  knighu  d 
counties,  408,  note. 

Freemen,  rank  and  privileges  of,  in  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, 88;  more  numerous  in  Provence  than  in 
any  other  part  of  France,  1 16,  nof:  their  privi- 
leges  in  Englsnd  under  Msgna  Ch^rta,  342, 
causes  of  the  equafity  among  freemen  in  Eng- 
land, 351. 

Free  towns,  institution  of,  in  France,  116;  origin 
of  them,  117^  circumstances  aitendinff  the  char- 
ter of  Laon,  ib. ;  extent  of  their  privileges,  118; 
their  connexion  with  the  king.  ib. ;  the  maritime 
towns  particulariy  indiipendent,  119  :  could  con- 
fer freedom  on  runaway  serfs,  ib.,  note. 

French  language,  long  prevalence  of,  in  England, 
540, 541 ;  why  preferred  by  the  early  Italian  his- 
torians, 535,  note. 

Fr^ratre,  nature  of,  79, 80. 

Friendly  society,  account  of  one  at  h\eUit^  IN 
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Folk,  eonnt  of  Anjoa,  tanqr  reproof  of  hit  aorer- 
eign  by,  459,  nott. 

Furniiure  of  houses  in  the  fifteenth  century,  cari- 
ous invfntories  of  491, 492,  and  notes. 

G. 

Oalltcan  church,  liberties  of,  31  & 

Gardening,  state  of,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  497 

Gamier  (the  historian  of  France),  character  of,  63, 
64,  note. 

Gaui  invaded  by  Clovis,  17;  effects  of  its  conquest 
bv  the  Franks,  65;  condition  of  the  Roman  na- 
Uves  of  Gaul,  65,  66. 

Genoa  (republic),  conunercial  prosperity  of,  167, 
479 ;  war  wiih  Venice,  167, 168 ;  declme  of  her 
power,  169 ;  goTemment  of  Genoa,  170 ;  election 
of  the  first  doge,  ib. j  subsequent  revolutions, 
171 ;  state  of,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  192;^  ac- 
count of  the  bank  of  St.  George  there,  485. 

Gentlemen,  rank  of,  in  the  feudal  system,  85 ;  gen- 
titity  of  blood,  how  ascertained,  ib. ;  character 
of,  succeeded  that  of  knights,  519,  520. 

Gentry  (English}  destitute  of  exclusive  privileges 
under  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  350. 351. 

Germany  (ancient),  political  state  of,  64;  lands 
how  partitioned  bv  the  Germans  in  conquered 
provinces,  ib. ;  fiera  not  inheritable  by  women, 
82,  note ;  comparative  state  of  France  and  Ger- 
many at  the  division  of  Charlemagne*8  empire,  93. 

Germany,  when  separated  from  France,  227;  the 
sovereigntv  of  its  emperors  recognised  by  the 
cities  of  Lombardv,  132 ;  election  of  Connd  I.. 
227 ;  election  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  ib. ;  of 
Gtho  I.,  or  the  Great,  126,  227;  of  Henry  U.. 
127, 228 :  the  house  of  Franconia  :>-«lection  of 
Conrad  II.,  128,  228 ;  power  of  Henry  III.,  228  ; 
unfortunate  reign  of  Henrv  IV.,  228, 229 ;  he  is 
excommunicated  by  Pope  Gresory  VII.,  229 ;  and 
deposed,  ib. ;  reign  of  Henry  V  (.,  231 ;  extmction 
of  the  house  of  Franconia,  and  election  of  Lo- 
thaire,  229 ;  house  of  Swabia :— election  of  Con- 
rad 111.,  230 ;  and  of  Frederick  Barbaroesa,  ib. ; 
he  ruins  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxonv,  ib. ; 
deiieats  the  Milanese,  132, 133 ;  violates  the  ca- 
pitulation, 133 ;  is  defeated  by  the  confederated 
cities  of  Lombardy,  135;  reign  of  Philip,  231. 
and  of  Gtho  IV.,  139,  231 ;  turbulent  reign  of 
Frederick  II.,  139—142 ;  he  is  formally  deposed 
at  the  council  of  Lyons,  142, 231 ;  consequences 
of  that  council,  231 ;  accession  and  death  of 
Conrad  IV.,  143 ;  relation  of  the  emperors  with 
Italy,  172,  173;  grand  interregnum,  232 ;  Rich- 
ard, eari  of  Cornwall,  chosen  emi)eror,  ib. ;  his 
character;  ib. ;  state  of  the  Germanic  constitution 
at  thb  Ume,  232—234;  election  of  Rodolph, 
count  of  Hapeburg,  234 :  his  character,  ib. ;  he 
invests  his  son  Albert  with  the  dutchy  of  Austria, 
ib. ;  state  of  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Ro- 
dolph, 235 ;  reigns  or  the  emperors  of  the  house 
of  Luxembourg,  Henry  VI L  and  Charles  IV., 
236 ;  golden  buU  of  Charles  IV.,  ib. ;  deposition 
of  Wenceslaus,  236, 237 ;  accession  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  237 ;  reign  of  Albert  II.,  ib.  \  of  Fred- 
erick III.,  ib. ;  progress  of  free  imperial  cities, 
238 ;  their  leagues,  239 ;  provincial  states  of  the 
empire,  ib. ;  uienation  or  the  imperial  domain, 
239, 240  f  accession  of  Maximilian,  and  the  diet 
of  Worms,  240;  establishment  of  public  peace, 
ib.;  institution  and  functions  of  the  imperial 
chamber,  241, 242 ;  establishment  of  circles,  242 ; 
of  the  aulic  council,  ib. ;  limiu  of  the  empire, 
243;  account  of  the  constitution  of  Bohemia, 
ib. ;  of  the  kincdom  of  Hungary,  244,  245 ;  of 
Swisseriand  and  its  confederacy,  246—249 ;  em- 
-erors  of  Germany  anciently  confirmed  the  elec- 
'ikolpopee,280;  thMrekctioii  afterward  cbim. 
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ed  to  be  confirmed  bj  the  popes,  S86, 289;  md^ 
pendence  of  the  empire  established  at  the  diet  el 
Frankfort,  305.  ^ 

Ghent,  sUte  of,  in  the  fborteenth  centmy,  475 ;  m 
population,  ib.,  nou. 

Ghibelins  ffection  of),  origin  of;  230 ;  formed  tm 
support  the  imperial  clauns  against  the  popea» 
138, 139 ;  durauoo  of  this  faction,  139,  aate  ;  their 
decline,  149,  150;  and  teinporarv  revival  15L 

Giano  della  Bella,  change  effected  by,  in  the  r>v. 
emment  of  Florence,  158. 

Giovanni  di  Vicenza,  character  and  &te  d,  148. 

Glass  windows,  when  first  used,  491. 

Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  king  of  Jerusalem,  jiotieeaC 
33.34,  and  note. 

Gold  paased  chiefly  bv  weight  in  the  first  ages  a< 
the  French  monarcny,  93. 

Golden  Bull,  account  of  the  enactments  of,  236. 

Gothic  architecture,  origin  of,  493.  494,  and  notes. 

Grand  sergeantry,  tenure  by,  explained,  82,  aste. 

Gratian*s  Decretum,  account  of,  290. 

Greece,  sUte  of  literature  in,  during  the  filt«MiaCh 
century,  546,  547. 

Greek  language  unknown  in  Uie  west  of  Emops 
during  the  (tark  ages,  with  a  fisw  exceptions,  M5; 
its  study  revived  m  the  fourteenth  ceotury,  545» 
546. 

Grvek  provmces  of  southern  Italy,  state  of,  m  th« 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  128. 

Greek  empire,  sUte  of,  at  the  rise  of  Mahometaa- 
ism,  251, 252 ;  iU  revival  in  the  seventh  centoryt 
254 ;  crusades  in  ito  behalf  against  the  THizkL 
255 ;  progress  of  the  Greeks,  256 ;  coiM|oest  of 
Constantmople  by  the  Latins,  ib. ;  partitioa  of 
the  Greek  empire,  257 ;  the  Greeks  recover  Con- 
stantinople, ib. ;  declining  sUte  of  the  Giesk 
empire,  257, 258 ;  dancer  of  ConstantiBople  hoOL 
the  Turks,  259;  iUfall,ib.;  alarm  excited  by  it 
in  Europe,  259, 260. 

Gregory  of  Tours  (St),  pious  falsehoods  of;  4ii^ 
and  note. 

Gregory  I.  (pope),  manoeuvres  of,  to  gam  pomm, 
271 ;  established  the  appellant  jurisdiction  of  th« 
see  of  Rome,  ib.,  and  note. 

Gregory  VIL  (Hiklebrand),  pope,  diflaieDees  ol, 
with  the  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  281 ;  excommnai* 
cates  and  deposes  him,  229,282;  his hnmttiating 
treatment  of  the  emperor,  282 ;  driven  from  Rosas 
by  Henry  IV.,  283;  and  dies  in  exile,  ft.;  his 
general  conduct  considered,  285, 286. 

Gregory  XII.  (pope),  contested  election  of;  306^ 
309  \  deposed  at  the  council  of  Pisa,  309. 

Guardiansnip  in  chivalry,  nature  of,  SO. 

Guelfo,  faction  of,  origin  of  the  name,  230 ;  i 
of  the  claims  of  the  papal  see,  138,  139 
Ghibelins. 

Guesclin  (Bernard  du),  character  of,  46. 

Guienno,  insurrection  in,  56;  its  cause,  ib^  i 

Guilds  or  fraternities,  under  the  Anglo-No 
government,  account  oU  364,  and  note. 

Guiscard  (Robert),  conquests  of,  in  Italy^  189. 

Guiscard  (Roger)  conquers  9ieihr,  129 ;  is  created 
by  Pope  Innocent  IL  king  of  Sicily,  ib. 

Gunpowder,  when  and  by  Wnom  invented,  184^  and 


H. 

Hanseatic  union,  origin  of;  230, 477;  its  ] 

478. 
Hapsburg,  emperors  of  the  hoose  of  >-Rodolph, 

^:  his  successors,  235;  Albert  U.,237;  Fked 

erick  HI.,  ib. 
Hastings  (lord),  a  pensioner  of  France,  58. 
Hawkwood  (Sir  John),  an  English  military  i 


turer,  account  oC  tSl ;  mitttaiy 
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Htxey  (T1mnii«8\  prfMecnted  by  Bidiaid  II.  ibr 
proposing  an  obnozions  bill  in  ]>arliament,  389 ; 
ana  condemned  for  high  traaaon,  ib. ;  his  life  why 
spared,  ib.,  and  note;  his  judgment  afterward  re- 
versed, ib.,  note. 

Henry  11.  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  127,  228. 

Henry  III.  (emperor  of  Germany),  power  of,  228. 

Henry  IV.  (emperor  of  Germany),  unfortunate  reign 
of,  228,  229 ;  differences  of,  with  Pope  Gregorr 
VII.,  281 ;  he  is  excommunicated  and  deposed, 
229,  ^2 ;  his  deep  humiliation,  282 ;  drivea  the 
pope  into  exile,  283. 

Henry  V.  (emperor  of  Germany),  reign  of,  229 ; 
compromises  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  inves- 
titures with  Calixtus,  283. 

Henry  VII.  (emperor  of  Germany),  reign  of,  236. 

Henry  I.  (king  of  England),  laws  of,  not  compiled 
till  the  reign  of  Stephen,  348. 

Henry  III.  (kin^r  of  England),  state  of  the  constitii> 
tion  during  his  reign,  342—344 ;  imprudently  ac- 
cepts the  throne  of  Sicily  for  his  son  Edmund, 
344 ;  subsequent  misery  of  his  kingdom,  ib. ;  the 
royal  prerogative  limited  during  his  reign,  345 ; 
the  commons  first  summoned  to  parliament  in  his 
reign,  366—369. 

Henry  (duke  of  Hereford),  ouarrel  of,  with  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  391 ;  banished  for  ten  years,  ib. ; 
deposes  Richard  II.,  ib. ;  and  ascends  tne  throne 
of  England  by  the  title  of 

Henry  IV.,  392 ;  claims  the  throne  by  right  of  con- 
quest, ib. ;  reiflections  on. his  conduct,  392, 393 ; 
memorable  petition  of  the  house  of  commons  to 
him,  396 ;  bis  reply,  ib. ;  his  expenditure  con- 
trolled by  the  house  of  commons,  397,  398. 

Henry  V.,  character  of,  at  his  accession  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  399 ;  invades  France,  51 :  gains  the 
battle  of  Azincourt,  ib.,  and  noiee;  his  further 
progress,  ib. ;  treaty  of  Troyes,  ib. 

henry  VI.,  accession  of,  to  the  English  throne,  52 ; 
causes  of  the  success  of  the  English,  ib. ;  disas- 
trous events  of  his  reign,  441 ;  his  mental  de- 
tangement,  444 ;  Duke  of  York  made  protector, 
ib.;  deposed, 447. 

Bcnry  the  Lion  (duke  of  Saxony),  fall  of,  230. 

Henry,  count  of  Trastamare  (king  of  Castile),  reign 
of,  204. 

Henry  IV.  (king  of  Castile),  reign  of,  205. 

Heptarchy  (Saxon),  notice  of,  319. 

Heraldic  devices,  origin  of,  85,  86,  and  nou. 

Heresy,  statute  against,  in  the  fifth  of  Richard  11., 
not  passed  by  the  house  of  commons,  395. 

Heriots  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  equivalent  with  the 
feudal  reliefs,  331. 

Hierarchy,  papal  encroachments  on,  274. 

Hilary  (bishop  of  Aries)  deposed  by  Pope  Leo,  271, 
note. 

HUdebrand,  archdeacon  of  Rome,  character  of,  281 ; 
elected  pope,  ib.    See  Gregory  VII. 

Homage,  ceremony  of,  76;  difference  between 
homage  per  peragium  and  liege  homage,  ib.  nou ; 
and  between  liege  homage  and  sinnple  homage,  ib. 

Bomme  de  pooste,  synonymous  to  villein,  88, 89, 
and  note. 

House  of  Commons,  when  constituted  a  separate 
boose,  371 ;  knights  of  the  shire,  when  first  cho- 
sen for,  358—360;  and  bvwhom,  360—362;  bur- 
gesses, when  summoned,  366—369 ;  how  elect- 
ed, 406 ;  causes  of  their  being  summoned,  370, 
871 ;  proper  business  of  the  house,  371, 372 ;  pe- 
tition for  redress  of  grievances  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  372 ;  their  assent  pretended  to  the 
deposition  of  Edward  II.,  373 ;  establish  several 
lights  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  ib. ;  re- 
monstrate against  levymg  money  without  coo- 
sent,  373, 376 ;  their  consent  necessary  in  legis- 
lation, 376 ;  their  advice  required  in  matters  of 
war  and  peace,  378, 379;  their  right  to  inqiiiie 


into  public  abates,  379 ;  great  incTease  of  tbeit 
power  during  the  minority  of  Richard  31.,  381 ; 
account  of  tneir  remonstrances,  381—383;  re- 
flections on  their  assumption  of  power  during  his 
reign,  384 ;  request  the  king  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  reform,  385,  386 ,  remarks  on  this  ^jo 
ceeding,  386,  387 ;  claim  the  right  of  grantmg 
and  appropriating  supplies,  394 ;  attempt  to  make 
supply  dei>end  on  redress  of  grievances,  ib. ;  le* 
gislative  rights  of  this  house  estabUshed,  395  * 
resist  infringements  of  that  right,  395,  396 ;  be^ 
ffan  to  concern  themselves  with  petitions  to  the 
lords  or  to  the  council  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
397;  interfere  with  the  royal  expenditure,  ib. , 
consulted  on  all  public  affairs,  399 ;  impeach  the 
king's  ministers  for  malfeasance,  400 ;  establish 
the  privilege  of  parliament,  400,  401 ;  and  the 
right  of  determinmg  contested  elections,  405, 406 ; 
fluctustions  in  the  number  of  its  members,  409. 

House  of  Lords,  constituent  members  of :— spirit 
ual  peers,  355 ;  lay  peers,  earla,  and  barons,  356, 
357 ;  when  formed  into  a  separate  house,  371 ; 
their  consent  necessary  in  legislation,  375 ;  theii 
advice  required  in  questions  of  war  and  peace, 
378, 379 ;  claimed  a  negative  voice  in  questions 
of  peace,  379 ;  declared  ihat  no  money  can  be 
levied  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  393. 

Houses  (English)  chiefly  built  with  timber,  489; 
when  built  with  bricks,  ib. ;  meanness  of  the  or- 
dinary mansion-houses,  489,  490;  how  built  in 
France  and  luly,  490. 

Hume  (Mr.),  mistakes  of,  concerning  the  English 
constitution^  corrected,  427,  428,  and  note,  429. 

Hundreds,  division  of,  323, 324 ;  whether  they  com- 
prised free  Cunilies  rather  than  free  proprietors, 

Hungarians,  ravages  of,  in  France  and  Germany,  25. 
Hungary,  sketch  of  the  history  of,  244, 245 ;  reigns 

of  Sigtsmund  and  Uladislaus,  245 ;  of  Ladislans 

and  the  regency  of  Hunniades,  ib. ;  of  Matthias 

Corvinus,  246. 
Hungerford  (Sir  Thomas),  speaker  of  the  house  of 

commons,  381. 
Hunniades  (John),  regent  of  Hungary,  account  of, 

245,  mte;  and  of  his  administration,  ib.;  his 

death,  ib. 
Huss  (John),  remarks  on  the  violation  of  his  safe 

concoct,  312,  note. 
Hussite  war  in  Bohemia,  account  of,  244. 
Hussites  of  Bohemia,  tenets  of,  508, 509. 


Ignorance  prevalent  in  Europe  in  consequence  of 

the  disuse  of  Latin,  459,  460. 
Imilda  de'  Lambertazzi,  melancholy  fate  of,  147. 
Immunities  claimed  by  the  clergy,  298;  attempt  % 

to  repress  them  in  England,  299, 300 ;  less  v|g 

orous  in  France,  300, 301. 
Imperial  chamber,  origin,  powers,  and  jurisdictioa 

of,  241, 242. 
Impeachment  (parliamentary),  first  instsnce  of,  U 

Lord  Latimer,  385 ;  of  the  Eari  of  Suffolk,  ib. 

of  ministers,  when  fully  established,  400. 
Imperial  cities  of  Germany,  origin  and  process  ol 

238, 239 ;  account  of  the  leaguea  formed  by  them 

239. 
Imperial  domains,  alienation  of,  239, 240. 
IncidenU  (feudal).     See  Aids,  Escheata,  Fines 

Marriages,  Reliels,  Wardships. 
Innocent  111.  (ftope),  character  of,  137;  conqneis 

the  ecclesiastical  state,  138 ;  the  league  of  Tns 

cany  formed  to  support  the  claims  of  the  see  ol 

Rome,  ib. ;  success  of,  287 ;  his  extraordinary 

Eretensions,ib. ;  sometimes  exerted  his  mfluence 
enefirially,  288   instances  of  his  tyranny,  288, 
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» (mariii»\  wh  J  pennitted,  485,  ncu, 
fhterdict«  (papal),  %irigin  aod  efiferta  of,  276. 
Interest  of  monej,  Ugh  rates  of,  483,  484. 
hiTestitures,  different  kinds  of,  76 ;  nature  of  eccle- 
aiastical  investitures,  280;  contests  respecting 
such  investitures  between  the  popes  ana  empe* 
rors  of  Germany,  281, 282;  these  disputes  com- 

Eromised  by  the  concordat  of  Calixtus,  283 ;  simi- 
ir  termination  of  these  disputes  in  England,  284. 
Isidore,  false  decretals  of,  273,  274,  and  notes. 
taly,  northern  part  of,  invaded  by  the  Lombards, 
20 ;  history  of  Italy  from  the  extinction  of  the 
Carlovingian  emperors  to  the  invasion  of  Naples 
by  Charles  Vlli.,  125;  sUte  of  that  country  after 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  at  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century  and  the  former  part  of  the  tenth, 
125, 126;  coronation  of  Otbothe  Great,  126:  in- 
ternal state  of  Rome,  ib. ;  Hennr  II.  tod  Ardoin, 
127;  election  of  Conrad  II.,  128;  Greek  provin- 
ces of  Southern  Italy,  ib. ;  settlement  of  the  Nor- 
mans  at  Aversa,  ib. ;  conquests  of  ^Robert  Guis- 
card,  129 ;  papal  investitures  of  Naples,  ib. ;  prog- 
ress of  the  Lombard  citiee,  ib. ;  their  acquisi- 
tions of  territory,  131 ;  their  mutual  animosities, 
132 ;  sovereignty  of  the  emperors,  ib. ;  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  ib. ;  diet  of  Roncaglia,  133 ;  capture 
and  destruction  of  Milan.  134 ;  league  of  Lorn- 
bardy  against  Frederick,  ib. ;  battle  of  Legnano, 
135 ;  peace  of  Constance,  ib. ;  ai&irs  of  Sicily, 
136 ;  Innocent  III.,  137 ;  bequest  of  the  Countess 
Matilda,  ib. ;  ecclesiastical  state  reduced  by  In- 
nocent III.,  137,  138 ;  league  of  Tuscany,  138 ; 
&ctions  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins,  ib. ;  reign 
of  Otho  IV.,  139;  of  Frederick  U.,  ib. ;  his  vrars 
with  the  Lombards,  140,  141 ;  arrangement  of 
the  Lombard  cities,  141 ;  council  of  Lyons,  142 ; 
accession  of  Conrad  IV.,  143 ;  causes  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Lombard  cities,  ib. ;  their  internal 
governments,  144 ;  and  dissensions,  146 ;  notice 
of  OiovanKi  di  Vicenza,  148 ;  state  of  Italy  after 
the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  149 ;  con- 

3uest  of  Naples  bv  Charles,  count  of  Anion,  ib. ; 
ecline  of  the  Ghibelin  party,  149, 150 ;  tne  Lom- 
bard cities  become  severally  subject  to  princes  or 
usurpers,  150, 151 ;  the  kings  of  Naples  aim  at 
the  command  of  Italy,  151 ;  relations  of  the  em- 
pire with  Italy,  152;  cession  of  Romagna  to  the 
popes,  153;  mtemal  state  of  Rome,  153—155; 
state  of  the  cities  of  Tuscany,  especially  of  Flor- 
ence, 156—166;  and  of  Pisa,  166;  state  of  Ge- 
noa, 167;  and  of  Venice,  167—177;  stste  of 
Lombardy  at  the  begirniing  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 177,  178 ;  wars  of  Muan  and  Venice,  178 ; 
change  in  the  militar^r  aystem  of  Italy,  ib. ;  mer- 
cenary soldiers  and  nulitary  adventurers  employ- 
ed, 178-^181 ;  school  of  Italian  generals,  181, 182 ; 
defensive  arma  of  the  Italian  armiea  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  188—184 ;  change  in  the  nuli- 
tary system  ot  Europe  bv  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, 184 ;  rivahrv  of  Sifoixa  and  Braccio,  185, 
186;  affairs  of  Naplea,  186;  rebellion  of  Sicily 
nst  Charles  ot  Anjoa,  ib. ;  Robert,  king  m 

Elee,  187 ;  disputed  succession  to  the  throne, 
the  civil  wara  in  consequence,  187, 188 ;  state 
of  Ital^f  in  the  lattw  part  ot  the  fifteenth  century, 
192 ;  riae  of  the  family  of  Medici,  193 ;  Lorenxo 
de*  Medici,  194 ;  pretenaions  of  France  upon  Na- 
ples, 196 ;  d^Iine  of  the  papal  influence  m  Italy, 
317, 318 ;  increase  of  domestic  expenditure  du- 
ring the  fourteenth  centurv,  485,  486 ;  state  of 
domestic  manners  during  the  same  period,  487 ; 
state  of  agriculture,  496,  497 ;  and  gardening, 
497 ;  state  of  Italita  literature,  534—539. 

J. 

Jacquerie  (or  peaaamry),  insurrection  (rf;  43. 


JcnisariBe,  Mfloant  of  the  institiillon  01^  Ml 
Jerusalem,  kingdom  of,  military  force  of,  M ;  a«b 

verted  by  Saladin,  34,  35 ;  aingnlar  cnatom  tfant 

relative  to  the  marriage  of  vaMals,  81. 
Jews,  exactions  from,  by  the  kings  of  France,  96; 

their  usury,  ib. ;  ordinance  against  them,  100; 

expelled  from  France,  95;  persecutions  of  then 

in  the  dark  ages,  468, 484 ;  account  of  their  mooaf 

dealinffs,  484,  485 ;  causes  of  their  dechne,  484. 
Joanna  (queen  of  Naples)  suspected  of  rauidenqg 

her  husband  Andrew,  167;  her  imhappy  reifi, 

188 ;  deposed  and  put  to  death,  ib. 
Joanna  IL  (queen  of  Naples),  189;  adopU  AlfooA 

of  Aragon  for  her  successor,  ib.;  revokes  tba 

adoption  in  favour  of  Louis  of  Anjoa,  190 ;  her 

deaUi,  ib. 
John  (king  of  England)  iosea  Normandy,  28, 29 ; 

his  exactions  and  tyranny,  341,  and  mcs;  the 

great  charter  of  liberties  extorted  from  him,  ib.; 

abstract  of  its  provisions,  341, 342. 
John  (king  of  France),  character  of,  40, 41 ;  ceo 

eludes  the  treaty  of  Calais,  43,  44. 
John  II.  (king  of  Caotile),  reign  of,  204. 
John  of  Luxembourg,  cruelty  of,  55. 
John  of  Procida  successfully  plots  the  ntellMNi  of 

SicUr  from  Charles  of  Anjou,  186. 
John  VIII.  (pope),  insolent  conduct  of,  to  Charles 

the  Fat,  kmg  of  France,  277 ;  pretenda  a  right 

of  chooaing  the  emperor,  ib. 
Jubilee,  when  firat  celebrated  at  Rome,  302 ;  in 

origin  and  nature,  ib^  note. 
Judges,  answers  of,  to  certain  oueatiooe  proposed 

by  Richard  II.,  387 ;  punished  for  the  aame  bf 

parliament,  ib. ;  their  answers  proooonced  to  hie 

just  and  legal  by  a  subsequent  parUament,  390. 
Judicial  polity  of  France,  auccesaive  changes  Ol, 

107 ;  original  scheme  of  jurisdictioB  in  the  tins 


lishments  of  St.  Louis,  110;  roval  tribonals,aBd 
progrees  of  their  jorisdictioii.  111 ;  roval  comd 
or  court  of  peers,  112;  parliament  of  Paria,  lid- 
114. 

Jurisdiction  (ecclesiastical),  progrees  of,  265  y  aita 
trative,  ib. ;  coercive  over  ihe  clergyin  civuvnt 
ters,ib.;  and  also  in  criminal  suite,  206;  itarapK 
progress  in  the  twelfth  century,  397,  296;  m 
stramed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  316 ;  aoeon* 
of  aome  particular  territorial  jurisdictiooB  m 
England,  352,  353,  note. 

Jury,  origin  and  progress  of  trial  bf,  amoag  Ihr 
Anglo-Saxons,  325—327. 

Jurisfirma.    See  Firma  de  derecho. 

Juatice  f administration  of)  in  Ostile,  213, 214 ;  lr» 
quently  violated  bv  aome  of  the  kinga,  214. 

-■  ■  (in  Englano),  venal,  under  tbe  No 
kings,  337—339 ;  prohibited  to  be  sold  by  1' 
Charts,  342. 

Justices  of  assise,  when  insUtuled,  346;  i 
tions,  ib.  • 

Justiciary  of  Aragon,  office  oU  when  ioatimta^ 
220 ;  his  power,  220-223 ;  duration  of  hia  offce, 
223 ;  responsibility  of  this  magistiale,  ib. 

Justinian*a  institutes  and  pandects  umvenalljr  atad- 
ied,  521, 58S. 

K. 

Karismians  invade  Asia,  257. . 

Khalifs  of  Daroaacua,  account  of,  952 ;  of  BagiadL 

252,253. 
Kinga  of  Aragon,  power  of,  limited.  218, 219. 
King**  court  in  England,  jurisdiction  and  powcn 

0^345,346;  what  ofleoc^s  cognisable tkMe,J9t 

353,Mote. 
Kingaof  France, anoiently  e^octad^ 97 ;  Iheiriawa- 


mon. 


Ml 


na>«,  M— 96 ;  their  limttedpower,  68 ;  etpecuilly 
in  legislation,  90 ;  gradual  increase  of  their  pow- 
er, 9a ;  legitlatrve  assemblies  held  by  them,  96 ; 
royal  council  of  the  kings  of  the  third  race,  96 ; 
cours  pl^ni^res  held  by  them,  99 ;  subsequent  in- 
crease of  the  legislatiTe  power  of  the  crown,  100  ; 
states-general  conroked  by  various  kings,  101— 
107;  royal  tribunals  established  by  them,  111  ; 
progress  of  them,  112;  augmentationof  their  do- 
mams,  115. 

Knighthood,  privileges  of,  517. 

Knights  banneret,  and  knights  bachelors,  518,  519. 

Knights,  when  summoned  to  parliament,  359, 360 ; 
whether  elected  by  freeholderi  in  general  360, 
S61. 

Knights  of  shires,  br  whom  chosen  for  parliament, 
406;  amount  d  umbu  wages,  and  how  paid,  407, 
408. 

Knishts'  fees,  dhrisions  of  lands  into,  invented  by 
William  the  Comiueror,  77,  note-  their  value,  ib. 

Knights-templars,  institution  of  the  order  of,  35 ; 
their  pride  and  avarice,  ib. ;  the  kingdom  of  Ara- 
gon  bequeathed  to  them,  201. 


LabonrerSf  hired,  when  first  mentioned  in  the  Eng- 
lish statute-book,  438 ;  their  wa^es  regulated, 
ib. ;  were  sometimes  impressed  mto  the  royal 
service,  424 ;  better  paid  m  England  in  the  four- 
teenth century  than  now,  500, 501. 

Lancaster  (house  oO,  progress  of  the  English  con- 
stitution under,  393---4iO. 

Lancastrians,  civil  wars  of,  with  the  Yorkists,  447. 

Lances,  mode  of  reckoning  cavalry  by,  179. 

Lands,  possession  of,  constituted  nobilitv  in  the 
empire  of  the  Franka,  69, 70 ;  inalienable  under 
the  feudal  system,  without  the  lord's  consent,  78 ; 
partition  oC  in  Gaul,  Slc,  64 ;  in  Germany,  235; 
descent  of  lands  in  EUiglsnd  during  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  kings,  347. 

Lands.  See  Allodial,  Sahc,  and  Fiscal,  Benefices, 
Alienation. 

Landwehr,  or  insntrectional  militia,  antiquity  of; 
120,  note. 

Languedoc,  aAirt  of;  in  the  twelfth  century,  29 ;  de- 
vastated by  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  ib. 

Laon,  circumstances  attending  the  charter  of;  117, 

iia 

Latimer  (Icfd),  the  first  person  impeached  by  par- 
liament, 385, 386. 

Latin  languagci,  the  parent  of  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian,  454 ;  its  extent,  ib.,  note  ;  iu  ancient  pro- 
nunciation, 454,  455 ;  corrupted  by  the  populace, 
455;  and  the  provincials,  ib.;  its  pronunciation 
no  kmger  regulated  by  ouantity,  457 ;  change  of 
Latin  mio  Romance,  458 ;  its  corruption  in  Italy, 
459 ;  ignorance  consequent  on  its  disuse,  459, 460. 

Latins, conquests  of,  in  Syria,  33;  decline  of  the 
Latin  principalities  in  the  east,  34. 

Laim»  the  mistress  of  Petrarch,  account  ct,  538, 
539,  and  iMfct. 

Law-books  (feudal),  account  of;  82, 83. 

Lawa,  distiiictions  of,  in  France  and  Italy,  66, 67 ; 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  340 ;  character  and 
defecU  of  the  English  laws,  348, 349.  See  Fen- 
dal,  Ripnarian,  and  Salique  Law. 

League  of  the  pablic  weal  fbnned  in  France,  57 ; 
of  Lombardy,  134;  of  Tuscany,  138;  quadruple 
league  of  1455,191;  of  the  five  inqienal  cities  of 
Germany,  839. 

Laaming    See  Literatufa. 

fegatea^papal),  authority  of,  286;  ittMlence  of,  ib. 

Legislstien  (giM»lX  fast  laaasorss  o^  in  Fttnce, 

loa 


LmdtdotL 


dgM  ni;  k  tlM  MooMi  UiWi  of  Cog  - 
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Legislstive  assemblies,  original,  in  France,  96; 
held  by  Charlematpie,  97 ;  mode  of  proceeding 
at  them,  ib. ;  royal  council  of  the  kings  of  the 
third  race,  98 ;  occasional  assemblies  held  bv  the 
barons,  99;  ststes-general  convoked  by  Philip 
the  Fsir,  101  ;  sUtes-general  of  1355  snd  1356^ 
103 ;  states  general  under  Charles  V(L,  105 ;  pro- 
vincial states,  106 ;  states-general  of  Toun,  106, 
107. 

Legislative  authority  in  France,  substitutes  for,  99; 
(^  the  crown,  increase  of,  100. 

Leon  (kingdom of),  when  founded,  196 ;  finally  u*t 
ted  with  that  of  Castile,  201. 

Liberi  homines,  whether  different  fVom  thaini,  881, 
note. 

Liberties  of  England  purchased  by  money  rather 
than  with  the  blood  of  our  forefathers,  430. 

Liberty  of  speech  claimed  by  the  houae  of  eoai 
mons,  403. 

Libraries,  account  of  the  principal^  in  the  foot 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  543,  and  mle§. 

Linen  paper,  when  and  where  invented,  542, 543, 
and  wXe. 

Literature,  causes  of  the  decline  of,  in  the  lattet 
period  of  the  Roman  einpire,  451 ;  neglect  of 
neathen  literature  by  the  Christian  church,  453, 
the  spread  of  superstition,  ib. ;  inroeds  of  this  bar* 
barous  nations,  453,  454 ;  corruption  of  the  Latin 
Isngosee,  454 ;  ignorance  consequent  on  the  dis 
use  of  Latin,  459 ;  want  of  eminent  literary  meo, 
461 ;  literature  preserved  by  religion,  ib.  iriln- 
ence  of  literature  in  the  improvement  of  aoeiety 
considered,  520;  civil  law,  ib.;  public  schools 
and  unlversKieiL  583 ;  schohMtic  philosophy,  586 ; 
cultivation  of  the  new  languages,  589,  530;  po> 
etieal  character  of  the  troubadoura,  530 ;  noith- 
em  French  poetry  and  prose,  531 ;  Normsn  ro- 
mances and  tales,  532 ;  Spanish  language  and 
literature,  534 ;  Italian  literature,  ib. ;  English 
literature,  540;  revival  of  ancient  learning,  542 ; 
state  of  learning  in  Greece,  546 ;  literature  not' 
much  in^roved  beyond  Itahr,  548 ;  promoted  by 
the  invention  of  printing,  548,  549. 

Liveries  anciently  given  to  the  retainers  of  noble 
familiea,  432, 433,  mau. 

Lollards,  tenets  and  practicea  of,  508. 

Lombaros,  invade  Italy,  20 ;  reduce  the  exarchate 
of  Ravenna,  ib. ;  are  defeated  by  Pepin,  king  of 
France,  ib. ;  their  kingdom  conquered  by  Chuie- 
magne,  ib. 

Lomlwrd  bankers,  sccount  of,  484, 485. 

Lombsrd  cities,  progress  of,  towards  republics,  129 
— 131 ;  their  acquisitions  of  terrjtorr,  131 ;  their 
mutual  animosities,  132 ;  recognised  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  the  emperore  of  Germsny,  ib. ;  the 
league  of  Lombardy  rormed,  134;  the  confedera- 
ted cities  defeat  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barfoa- 
rossa,  135;  secure  their  liberties  by  the  pesceof 
Constance,  ib. ;  arrangement  of  the  Lombard 
cities  according  to  the  faetiona  they  supported, 
141,  142 ;  causes  of  their  success,  143 ;  theit 
population,  ib. ;  mode  of  warfare  which  then  ob- 
tained, 144 ;  their  internal  government,  144—146 ; 
and  dissensions,  146—148;  Lombard  cities  be- 
come severallv  subject  to  princes  or  usurpers, 
150 ;  state  of  Lombardy  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth centurr,  151,  152 ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  177. 

Longchamp  (William),  bishop  of  Ely,  banished 
from  England  by  the  barons,  341. 

London,  state  of,  before  the  Norman  conquest,  366 ; 
power  and  opulence  of  ita  dticens  sobseqi^ent  te 
that  event,  365, 366 ;  conjectures  respecting  its 
popnlation  in  the  fourteenth  century,  366,  mu. 

Lord  and  vaeaal,  mutual  dutiea  of,  75 :  consent  of 
the  lord  necessary  to eoiUe  a  vassal  te  i" 
76. 


mumx, 


Lord*.    See  flonte  of  Lorde. 


Lothaire,  elected  emperor  of  OennaiiT,  229,  230 ; 
excommunicated  bj  Pope  Gregory  IV^  276 ;  ab- 
•olTcd  by  Adrian  11.,  ib. 


Louis  of  Bavaria  (emperor  of  Germany),  contests 
of,  witb  the  popee,  304,  305. 

Loois  the  Debonair,  aacenda  the  throne  of  France, 
23 ;  hia  miafortnnee  and  errors,  23, 24 ;  partitions 
the  empire  among  his  sons,  24. 

Louis  IV.  (kfng  of  France)  reprored  for  his  igno- 
rance, 459,  note. 

Louis  VI.,  reign  of,  27. 

Louis  VII.,  reign  of,  28. 

I/Oais  VIII.,  conquers  Poitoo,  29;  takes  the  cross 
against  the  Albigeois,  ib. ;  ordinance  of,  against 
the  Jews,  100. 

Louia  IX.  (St.),  reign  of,  30 ;  review  of  hia  charac- 
ter—its excellences,  ib. ;  defects,  31 ;  supersti- 
tion and  intolerance,  ib. ;  bis  crusadea  against  the 
Turks,  35 ;  his  death,  ib. ;  account  of  hia  estab- 
lishments, 110,  111 ;  provisions  of  his  pragmatic 
aanction,  295. 

Louis  X.;  short  reign  of,  37 ;  state  of  France  at  hia 
death,  ib. 

Looia  XI.,  character  of,  56,  57 ;  cniahes  the  lees 
powerful  vassala,  57, 58 ;  avoida  a  war  witb  Eng- 
land, 58 ;  claima  the  succession  of  Borgundv,  60 ; 
His  conduct  on  this  occaaion,  00,  61 ;  sickness 
and  wretched  death,  61 ;  instances  of  his  super- 
stition, 61,  note,  and  62. 

Louis  (duke  of  Anjoo)  invades  Naples,  18a 

Lower  claases,  improvements  in  the  condition  of, 
602. 

Lazemboorg,  emperors  of  the  bouse  of,  Henry  VII., 
336;  Charles  IV.,  ib.;  Wenceslaus,  236,  237. 

Lyons  council  of,  depose  the  emperor  Frederick  II., 
142, 143  *  consequences  of  that  oonndl,  831, 232. 


Iffadoi  (Mr.),  theory  of,  on  the  nature  of  baronies, 
357  }  observations  thereont  357,  358. 

Magna  Charta,  notice  of  the  provisions  of,  341, 343 ; 
confirmed  by  variona  aoverei^pu,  343. 

Mahomet  II.  captures  Constantmople,  250. 

Maintenance  of^  suits,  432. 

Mandats  (pa|>al),  nature  of,  294, 296. 

Manorial  jurisdiction,  extent  and  powers  of,  352, 

Manichees,  teneta  of,  503 ;  their  tenets  held  by  the 
Albigenses,  504, 505,  and  notn. 

Minifestatioo,  nature  of  the  process  of,  in  the  law 
of  Aragon,  221, 222,  and  notes. 

Mannera  (domestic)  of  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, 486,  487;  France  and  Germany,  487;  re- 
semblance  between  chiyalrous  and  oriental  man- 
ners, 515. 

Manufactures,  state  of,  in  the  middle  asee,  472 ;  of 
Flanders,  474 ;  of  England,  476 ;  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  France,  477 ;  of  Germany,  ib. ;  of 
Italy,  479,  48a 

Manumission  of  serfs  or  slaves,  progrsaa  of;  90, 91 ; 
and  of  villeins  in  England,  440. 

Manuscripts,  tranacription  of,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury promoted  the  revival  of  literature,  544 ;  in- 
dustry of  Petrarch,  Poggio,  and  othera  in  finding 
and  oopvinff  them,  ib. 

Marc  (St.),  cribservatioos  on  the  Italian  history  of, 
125,iMte. 

Margaret  (queen  of  Henry  VI.),  violent  conduct  of, 

Mariner*8  compass,  when  and  by  whom  invented, 

481,  and  noteo 
Maritime  lawa  during  the  middle  ages,  account  of, 

481-483. 
Marriage,  custom  relative  to,  in  the  feudal  eystem, 

•1 ;  prohibited  to  the  clergy,278;  but  continued, 


especiaByin  Engtoi* in  defiaDce  oTttepipil 

prohibitions,  ib. ;  account  of  the  papal  drnpemm. 
tion  of  marriage  202;  within  wMt  degrees  pro- 
hibited, ib. 

Mmrshal.    See  Eari  Marshal 

Martel  (Charles),  king  of  Franca,  deieata  the  0a» 
cens,  19. 

Martin  V.  (pope)  dissolves  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, 310. 

Mary  (the  Virgm),  superstitious  devotion  to,  40i^ 
466,  and  notes. 

Mary  of  Bur|undy,  tenitories  of,  claimed  by  Louis 
XL,  60;  his  conduct  towards  her,  60,  61 ;  nnr 
ries  Msximilian  of  Austria,  61. 

M%itbias  Corvinus  (king  of  Hungary),  reign  of,  246L 

Matilda  (countess),  bequest  of,  to  the  see  of  Roma, 
137. 

Maximilian  (emperor  of  Germany),  reign  at,  240— 
242. 

Mayora  of  the  palace  of  the  French  kings,  their 
power,  19, 69. 

Medici  family,  rise  of,  193 ;  Cosmo  de'  Medid,  the 
first  citizen  of  Florence,  ib. ;  his  adminirtratioB, 
194 ;  government  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  ib. ;  his 
character,  195;  and  government,  195, 196. 

Mediterranean,  origin  of  English  trade  witb,  4781, 
and  note;  nature  of  the  intereoune  between  the 
Mediterranean  traders  and  England,  470 ;  ac- 
count of  the  principal  trading  towns  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, ibw 

Members  of  parliament,  vrages  of,  and  bow  paid, 
407, 408 ;  numbera  of,  irregular,  409,  410.  See 
also  Election,  Privilege  of  FarliamenL 

Mendicant  orders,  origin  and  progresa  of,  291 ;  a 
chief  support  of  the  papal  supremacy,  291,  298^ 

Mercenarv  troops,  when  first  employed,  131 ;  em- 
ployed both  m  the  French  and  Englisfa  armies, 
122 ;  their  wagea.  ib.,  noU;  employed  by  tihe  Ve. 
netiana,  178;  and  other  statea  of  Italy,  178, 179: 
account  of  the  **  companids  of  adventure"  fonnea 
by  them,  180;  Italian  meioenary  troops  fiinned 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  182  ^  einpioyed  faf  the 
republica  of  Florence  and  Vemce,  ib. 

Merchants,  encourageroeats  given  to,  by  Edwvd 
III.,  476;  instances  of  their  opulence,  478. 

Merovingian  dynasty,  successions  of,  18 ;  their  de 
generacy,  19 ;  deposed  by  the  mayors  of  tJie  pel 
ace,  ib. 

Middle  ages,  the  term  defined,  451. 

Milan,  civil  feuds  in,  151 ;  finallv  snbdaed  by  tiw 
Visconti,  ib.;  erected  into  a  oetchy,  153:  waie 
of  the  dukes  of  Milan  with  the  republic  of  Ven- 
ice, 178 ;  13  conquered  by  Franciaco  Sfona,  18S. 

Milanese,  refused  to  acknowledge  bishopa  whom 
thev  disliked,  130,  and  note  ;  their  city  besieged 
ana  captured  by  Frederick  forbaroasa,  133 ;  wke 
violatea  the  capitulation  he  had  aiven  thmn,  ib. ; 
they  renew  the  war,  are  defeatec^  and  their  city 
destroyed,  133, 134. 

Military  orders,  when  inatitnted,  201 ;  aceouat  ef 
thoae  institotiBd  in  Spain,  ib. 

Military  service,  limitations  of,  under  the  feudal 
aystem,77;  who  were  excused  from  it,  ib. ;  rates 
of  pecuniary  compenntioo  established  for  defouk 
of  attendance,  ib. ;  military  aervice  of  feudal  ten- 
ants commuted  for  money,  130 ;  connexion  of 
military  aervices  with  knighthood,  518. 

Miniaters  of  the  kings  of  England  impeschcd  by 
parliament,  400. 

Miracles  (pretended)  of  the  church  of  Room,  465; 
mischieu  arising  from,  ib. 

Missi  regii,  fonctions  of,  108,  and  mefe, 

Moeenigo  (doge  of  Venice),  dying  advka  o^  to  Ui 
countiymen,  177. 

Moguls  of  Timur,  incursions  of,  358. 

Mahomet,  first  meaonoe  o^4M9;  cmeae  ef  Ma 
success,  349, 350:  prinrfitlni  nf  IhnnfiglnnMiltf 
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»ylMa,8rt   1W»  c«Bq«6ito  •r  hit  foUoweis, 
«6l. 
Mooarchf  (French),  how  &r  anemtly  elective, 

97,  98. 

Honfttteries,  mischiefe  of.  466,  467;  ignorance  and 
joUitjr  their  ueual  characteristics,  543.  note. 

Ifooey,  privilege  of  coining,  enjoyed  bv  the  French 
¥M«sl8, 93 ;  little  money  coined  eicept  for  small 
payments,  ib.,  note ;  regulations  of  various  kings 
concerning  the  exercise  of  this  privilege,  ib. ;  the 
right  of  debasing  money  claimed  by  Philip  the 
Fsir,  ib.,  and  note ;  debasing  money  a  eoorce  of 
the  levenae  of  the  kings  of  France,  95, 96. 

Honey,  levying  of,  in  Bngland,  prohibited  without 
the  consent  of  parliament,  393,  394 ;  changes  in 
Um  vaUie  of,  497—500. 

Money-bills,  power  of  originating,  vested  in  the 
boose  of  commons,  408,  404. 

Monks,  not  distinguished  for  their  charity  in  the 
dark  ages,  466,  note ;  their  vices,  467,  4€8 ;  im- 
morality  of  the  monkish  historians,  468,  note. 

Montfort  (Simon  de),  character  of,  29. 

Moors  of  Spain,  gradually  lose  their  conquests  in 
that  country,  198—201;  their  expulsion,  why 
hmg  delayed,  202. 

Morels,  degraded  state  of,  in  the  dark  ages,  469, 
470;  improved  state  of  the  moral  character  of 
Eurspe  towaida  the  close  of  that  period,  501 ;  the 
morals  of  chivalry  not  always  the  most  pure,  513. 

Mortmain,  alienations  of  land  in,  restrained,  301. 

Muratori,  observations  on  the  historical  works  of, 
125,  126,  note^ 

Murder,  commuted  for  pecuniary  consideration  in 
the  feudal  s^rstem,  66 ;  when  made  capital,  ib., 
note;  antiquity  of  compositions  for  murder,  94, 


N. 

Kaples,  investiture  of  the  kinsdom  of,  conferred  by 
the  popes,  129 ;  conquered  by  Charles  of  Anjou, 
149;  disputed  succession  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Charles  II.,  187 ;  murder  of  Andrew, 
king  of  Naples,  ib. ;  rei^  of  Joanna,  187, 188  ; 
Naples  invaded  by  Louis,  duke  of  Anjou,  188 ; 
leign  of  Ladislaus,  189 ;  of  Joanna  II.,  ib. ;  she 
adopts  Alfonso  of  Aragon  for  her  heir,  ib. ;  re- 
yokes  the  appointment,  and  adopts  Louis  of  An- 
jou, 190 ;  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples,  ib. ; 
ne  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand,  191 ;  pre- 
tensions of  Charles  VIII.  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  196,  197. 

Navarre  (kingdom  oO,  when  founded,  198. 

New  Forest,  devastated  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
334. 

Nicolas  n.  (pope),  decree  of,  respectmg  the  elec- 
tion of  Dontins,  281. 

Nobility  (Ara^nese),  privileges  of,  218. 

Nobility,  origin  of,  in  France,  69 ;  was  founded  on 
the  possession  of  land  or  civil  employment,  69, 
70 ;  different  classes  of,  85,  86 ;  Uieir  privileges, 
86,  93,  et  oeq. ;  how  communicated,  85 ;  lettera 
of  nobility  when  fint  granted,  87 ;  different  orders 
of,  ib.;  pride  and  luxury  of  the  French  nobility, 
43,  note. 

^ (Castilian),  confoderades  of,  for  obtaining 

redress  of  grievances,  215. 

-  (English),  influence  of,  from  the  state  of 


mannere,  432 ;  patronised  robbers,  433,  434. 

.  (GeonanX  state  ol^  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 


tury, 234. 

Norfolk  (Mowbray,  duke  oO.  quarrel  of,  with  the 
Duke  of  Hereford,  391 :  banished  for  life,  ib. 

Normans,  ravages  of,  in  England  and  France,  25, 
26 ;  finally  settled  in  the  province  of  Normandy, 
26 ;  settlement  of  at  Averaa,  in  Italy,  128 ;  they 
coimuer  Apulia  unX  Sicily,  129;  acoouot  of  the 


Norman  romances  and  tales,  632 ;  eflfects  of  tte 
Norman  conquest  on  the  English  language,  5401 
Normandy  (dukes  of),  their  pnde  and  power,  28 ; 
this  province  conquersd  by  Philip  Augtistoi 
king  of  France,  ib. 


Oleron,  laws  of,  482. 

Ordeal,  trial  by.  in  use  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  kmf 
of  England,  347,  and  note. 

Ordinances,  in  what  respects  different  from  stat- 
utes, 376v377. 

Orleans,  siege  of,  by  the  English,  53 ;  raised  by 
Josn  of  Arc,  ib. ;  her  cruel  death,  ib. 

,  duke  of,  murdered  by  the  Duke  of  Burgun- 


dy, 49 ;  civil  wan  between  the  two  factions,  40» 

50. 
Otho  the  Great  elected  emperor,  126, 227. 

IV.,  reign  of,  139,  231. 

Ottoman  dynasty,  account  of,  258. 
Oxford  Umveraity,  account  of,  584. 


Palestine,  accounts  of  the  crusades  against,  31—361 

Pandects,  whether  discovered  at  Amalfi,  520. 

Papal  power.    See  Popes. 

Psper  from  linen,  when  and  where  invented,  543» 
543,  and  note. 

Paper  credit,  different  species  of,  484,  note. 

Papyrus,  manuscripts  written  on,  460,  461  and 
note. 

Parchment,  scarcity  of.  460,  461. 

Pardons,  anciently  sold  by  the  English  kings,  433» 
434,  and  note. 

Paris  (counts  oOt  their  power,  24. 

(city),  seditions  at,  47,  104:  subdued  by 

Charles  VI.,  47. 

(bniveraity  oOi  account  of,  523. 

Parliaments,  or  jreoeral  meetings  of  tba  oerons,  m 
England  and  France,  account  of,  99. 

Parliament  (English),  constitution  of,  355;  spirit* 
ual  peera,  ib. ;  lay  peere,  356 ;  origin  and  prog- 
ress of  parliamentary  representation,  359,  360; 
parliament,  when  divided  into  two  houses,  371 ; 
petitions  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edwaid  U^ 
372,  373 ;  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament necessary  in  le^latioii,  376;  proceed- 
ings of  the  English  parliament  in  the  tenth  year 
of  Richard  II.,  385;  interference  of  parliament 
with  the  royal  expenditure,  397;  consulted  by 
the  kings  of  England  on  all  public  affairs,  399 : 
privilege  of  parliament,  400, 401.  See  House  oi 
Commons  and  House  of  Lords. 

Parliament  of  Paris,  when  instituted,  112;  prog- 
ress of  its  jurisdiction,  113;  royal  edicts  when 
enregisterea  in  it,  ib. ;  counsellora  of  parliament, 
how  appointed,  114;  notice  of  some  provincial 
parliaments,  114,  115,  wou. 

Parliament  Rolls  of  Henry  VII.,  maccuracy  of,  con- 
sidered, 449,  TuOe. 

Partition  of  lands  in  Gaul,  d&c,  how  made,  64,  65 : 
eifocta  of,  in  Germany,  235. 

Pastoureauz  (a  sect  or  enthusiasts),  insurrection 
of,  464. 

Patriarchate  of  Rome,  extent  of,  270. 

Patrician,  rank  and  office  of,  in  France,  67,  note. 

Patronage,  encroachments  of  the  popes  on  the  right 
of,  294. 

Paulicians,  tenets  and  practices  of,  503, 504,  and 
iiotet. 

Peace,  conservatore  of,  their  office,  434. 

Peasantry  ( Aragonese),  stste  of,  218. 

Peasantry  (Ennish),  nature  of  their  villanage,  and 
ito  gradual  abolition,  435->441. 

Peera  of  England  (spuitual),  right  oC  to  a  seat  iA 
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ptrliaiDMiteoiMideved,  355,366,  and  iMtet;  Bom* 
mate  a  protector  during  the  mental  derangement 
of  Henry  VI.,  444,  445. 

Peers  (la/),  bow  created,  415 ;  their  right  to  a  seat 
in  parliampnt,  355—358. 

Peers  of  France,  the  twelre,  when  established,  113. 

Pembroke  (William,  earl  of),  his  reason  for  making 
an  inroad  on  the  ro^ral  domains,  431. 

Penances,  commutations  of,  468, 469. 

Feoin,  raised  to  tbe  French  throne,  20 ;  conqoers 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  which  he  bestows  on 
the  pope,  ib. 

Pestilence,  ravages  of,  in  1348, 42 ;  il§  progress  in 
other  countries,  42,  43,  nott. 

Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  reign  of,  203, 204. 

Peter  tbe  Hermit,  preaching  of,  32. 

Peter  de  la  Mare,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
381. 

Petition,  memorable,  of  the  house  of  commons  to 
King  Henry  IV.,  398. 

Petrarch,  mistake  of,  corrected,  155,  note ;  caressed 
by  the  great,  537,  538 ;  review  of  hia  moral  char- 
acter, 538;  his  passion  for  Laura  considered, 
538,  539,  and  note ;  character  of  his  poetry,  539. 

Pfishlburger,  or  burgesses  of  the  pausades,  who 
they  were,  239. 

Philip  Augustus  (king  of  France),  character  of,  28 ; 
conquers  Normandy,  ib. ;  royal  courts  of  justice 
first  esUblished  by  him,  HI. 

Philip  III.  (king  of  France),  reign  (rf;  36 ;  war  of, 
with  the  &  ing  of  Aragon  on  the  succesaion  to  Si- 
cily, 187. 

Philip  the  Fair,  or  IV.  (king  of  France),  36 ;  ag- 
grandizement of  the  French  monarchy  during  his 
reign,  36, 37 ;  is  defeated  by  the  Flemings  at  the 
battle  of  Courtray,  37 ;  regulations  of,  ooocem- 
ing  the  coining  of  money  by  the  vaseals  of  France, 
93,  and  fwte;  debased  the  coin  of  his  realm,  95 ; 
states-general  convoked  by  him,  101 ;  represen- 
tations of  the  towns  first  introduced  by  faun,  101, 
102,  and  nou ;  his  probable  motives  in  taking  this 
step,  102 ;  his  disputes  with  Pope  Bonihce  Y III., 
SOS,  303 ;  causes  bim  to  be  arrested,  304. 

—  VI.  (kinff  of  France),  character  oC  40,  41 ; 
his  title  disallowed  by  Eoward  IIL,  41,  and  note. 

Pickering  (Sir  James),  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  protest  of,  in  the  name  of  the  house, 
381. 

Piers  Plowman's  vision,  character  of,  501. 

Pilgrimages,  mtschiefo  of,  469. 

PiracT,  frequency  of,  482. 

Pisa  (republic),  naval  power  of,  166 ;  conqu  ws  Sar- 
dima,  ib. ;  defeated  by  the  Genoese,  167 ;  &lls 
under  the  dominion  of  Florence,  ib. ;  accoant  of 
her  commercial  prosperity,  479,  480. 

— •  f  council  at),  proceedings  of,  309. 

Pins  II.  (pope),  character o^2602no<tf;  endeavours 
to  raise  a  crusede  against  the  Turksj  ib. 

Podestk,  power  of,  in  the  free  Lombard  cities,  145 ; 
how  appointed,  145, 146. 

Poetry  of  the  troubadours,  account  of,  530;  of 
Northern  France,  531 ;  of  the  Normans,  532, 
533 ;  of  the  Italians,  534—539. 
',  Poggio  Bracciolini,  successful  researches  of,  in 

i  finding  ancient  manuscripts,  544. 

Pole  (Michael  de  la,  eari  of  Suffolk),  impeached  by 
the  English  parliament,  385. 

PoHce,  state  of,  improved  towards  the  dose  of.  the 
dark  ages,  502. 

Polygamy  obtained  in  France  during  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  292,  and  note. 

Ptjpes,  commencement  of  their  power,  269 ;  patri- 
archate of  Rome,  270;  their  gradual  assumption 
of  power,  ib. ;  character  of  Gregory  I.,  271 ;  false 
decretals  ascribed  to  the  eariy  p<n>es,  273 ;  en- 
croachments of  the  popes  on  the  hierarchy,  274 ; 
•Bd  upon  chil  goraroneiits,  874,  375 ;  azeom- 


mnnicaliai%  275 ;  iilmHi^^gy;  ftiUlMif  mmi' 
pations  of  the  popes.  276, 277  ;  their  dmneracy 
m  the  tenth  century,  277 ;  coiraptiaD  of  m— h, 
ib. ;  neglect  of  the  rules  of  celibacy,  278 ;  airaoiiy, 
279 ;  investitures,  280 ;  imperial  coofirmatioB  oif 
popes,  ib. ;  decree  of  Nicolas  II.,  281 ;  ebaract« 
of  Hildebrand,  or  Gregory  Vll.,  ib. ;  his  difiv- 
ences  with  tbe  £roperor  H«iry  IV.,  ibu;  eon- 
promised  by  a  concordat  of  Calixtus,  283;  gen- 
eral conduct  of  Gregory  VI i.,  285;  authority  of 
the  papal  legates,  286 :  Adrian  IV.,  ib. ;  limoeeal 
III.,  287 ;  his  extraordinary  pretensiona,  Al;  th» 
supremacy  claimed  by  the  popes,  supported  faj 
promulgating  the  canon  law,  290 ;  by  the  moM 
cant  omers.  291 ;  by  dispensations  of  maman» 
292 ;  and  by  dispensations  from  prosMasocr  oatht, 
293, 294 ;  encroachments  of  tbe  popes  oa  tjwfrM- 
dom  of  ecclesiastical  elections,  294 ;  by  mandats 
or  requests  for  the  collaUon  of  inferior  aenefioa^ 
ib. ;  by  provisions,  reserves,  &e.,  295 ;  thisu'  tax 
ations  of  the  clergv,  296 ;  disaffiKiioo  thus  pro- 
duced against  the  church  of  Rome,  297 ;  rfispplas 
of  Boniface  Vill.  with  the  King  of  EB^aiid,30B; 
and  of  France,  ib. ;  contest  of  popes  with  Loois 
of  Bavaria,  304;  apirit  of  resistaDce  to  papal 
usurpations,  305 ;  rapacity  of  the  Avigson  papss, 
306 ;  return  of  the  popes  to  Rome,  307, 306 ;  cm- 
tested  election  of  Uihan  VI.  and  Ckaent  VII., 
308;  of  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.,  308, 
309;  both  deposed  by  the  council  of  Pisa,  309; 
John  XXIII.  deposed  bv  the  council  of  Comdmn, 
ib. ;  real  designa  of  theae  councils  as  tb«y  re- 
spected the  popes,  310;  council  of  Basla,  ill; 
concordata  orAschaffenbarg,  313,314;  p«|MJ<a- 
croachments  on  the  church  of  Castile,  114; 
checks  on  the  papal  authority  in  France,  ib.; 
their  usurpations  checked  in  the  GalUcan  chnich, 
ib. ;  decline  of  the  papal  influence  in  Italy,  317, 
318. 

Population  of  the  free  cities  of  Lonbaidy  ^Mriiig 
the  middle  ages,  143, 144 ;  of  Aragoo,  ait,  mete; 
of  Florence,  166,  note;  of  LoodoBk  366,  asit;  d 
Bruges,  475. 

Poulaina,  or  mongrel  Christians  of  Syria,  34,  mete. 

Pragmatic  sanction  of  St.  Louis,  proviaioM  of,  20i 

Prerogstive  (royal),  defined,  423,  424 ;  ^matmd  m 
England  during  the  reign  of  HsoryUL»M(;  ao* 
tice  of  ito  abuses,  424,  425. 

Priesto,  rapacity  of,  in  the  dark  ages,  4C7,  4€6l 

Principalities  (petty)  in  Oermaay,  origin  of,  >>&. 

Printing,  account  of  the  invention  oC  546;  notices 
of  eariy  printed  books,  540. 

Private  war,  right  of,  a  privilege  of  the  vasaal*  of 
France,  93,  94.  attempto  of  Cbarlemafne  and 
other  sovereigns  to  suppress  it,  ib. ;  prendle  it 
Aragon,  225 ;  and  in  Germany,  240;  anpateaesd 
by  the  diet  of  Worms,  ib. ;  was  never  mg^  m 
England,  352. 

Privilege  of  parliament,  when  fully 
400—405. 

Privilege  of  onion  in  Aragon, aecoont  ott  219 ; 
abolished,  220. 

Privileges  of  knighthood,  517. 

Promissory  oaths,  dispensatioDa  el*  gtinted  ty  the 
popes,  293,  294. 

Pronunciation  of  the  Latin  laMue|e,  454— 4S9l 

Protests  in  parliament,  when  mat  mtroduced,  378. 

Provence  (county  of),  hiatnrical  notiee  oC  69,  esis  ; 
account  of  the  troubadoara  of,  530. 

Provincial  govemora,  influence  ol,  in  England  d»> 
ring  the  Anglo-Saxon  government,  321. 

Provincial  states  in  Franoe,  106^;  in  the  Oeoun 
empire,  239. 

Provisions  (papal),  notice  of^  295^ 

Proviaors  (statute  of),  observatione  en,  31S,  313. 

Purveyanoe,  a  branoe  of  the  ancient  roynl  ] 
tive  1ft  England,  484  *  ita  ahns  m^  ik. 
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Capacity  of  the  Avign^  popet,  308. 

jRapiDe,  preraknt  habil  <(  tt  Bnglirf,  dhuing  the 
Biddle  ages,  433. 

Bsvenna  (exarchate  of)*  conaoered  by  t^  Lom- 
baida,  90 ;  racoDqoered  b j  repin,  aiid  confened 
upon  thejpopc^  ib. 

Baymond  Vi.,  count  of  Toolonse,  diaasters  of;  29, 
90. 

lUdveM  of  grieTtncea,  attempted  to  be  made  a  cod- 
dituNi  of  granting  suppliee  by  the  boate  of  com- 
mooa,  304. 

HMency  in  England,  historical  initancee  oi^  441 ; 
doring  the  abeencet  of  the  kings  in  France,  ib. ; 
at  the  accession  of  Henry  lU.,  ftij  of  Edward  I., 
ib.;  and  Edward  UL,  442 »  of  Richard  It,  ib. ; 
of  Henry  VI.,  44^-445. 

Begency  m  France,  right  of  the  prcsumptiTe  heir 
to,  48,  ntit. 

Beliefs,  origin  of;  77,  78 ;  their  natare,  78 ;  and 
▼alne,  ib. ;  equivalent  to  the  heriots  of  the  Anglo- 
**t?Tontt  331. 

Aeligion,  contributed  to  the  preserration  of  litera- 
ture during  the  dark  ages,  461, 402;  connexion 
of;  with  chivalry,  611. 

Representation  (parliamentary),  origin  and  prog- 
ress of,  359;  a  probable  instance  ot,  in  the  reign 
cf  William  the  Conqueror,  ib.;  a  more  decided 
example  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  John,  359, 360 : 
another  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  III.,  300 ;  and 
in  the  thirty-eighth  of  Henry  III.,  ib. ;  especially 
in  the  forty-nmth  of  Henry  III.,  ib. ;  burgesses 
and  citizens,  when  first  fummoned  to  parliament, 
366,  367  i  causes  of  summoning  them,  370. 

Repiia^  law  of,  482« 

Maanera,  costom  of  having,  in  noble  iamiliee, 
432. 

Bavenoes  of  the  church,  undei  the  Roman  empire, 
101  i  incrsaeed  after  its  subversion,  261,  262 ; 
were  sometimes  improperly  acquired,  ib. ;  other 
•DQicee  of  revenues— tithes,  263. 

ftevenues  of  the  kings  of  France,  sources  of,  94 ; 
Dented  by  exactions  from  the  Jews,  95 :  by 
sing  the  coin,  ib. :  direct  taxation.  96 ;  or  the 
NM  sovereigns  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  oen- 
twy,  192,11010. 

Bavetotion  in  England,  of  1399  and  1688— parallel 
between,  392,  M, 

BiehardL(C<BurdeU(m),  crusade  of,  35;  refused 
to  abolish  the  right  of  private  war,  94,  nott. 

Biehard  II.,  dimtes  between,  and  the  parliament 
of  England,  381—^84;  sketch  of  his  character, 
384 ;  acquires  more  power  on  his  majority,  ib.  j 
proceedings  of  parliament  in  the  tenth  year  or 
MS  leign,  385;  appoints  a  commission  of  reform, 
S8ft,  am;  wretched  state  of  the  country  during 
his  reign,  386 ;  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the 
kiagr  386, 387 ;  answers  of  the  judges  to  certain 
qoMtions  proposed  by  him,  387 ;  suosequentrev. 
ohition,  ib. ;  greater  harmony  between  the  king 
and  perliament,  388 ;  disunion  among  the  lead- 
ing peers,  ib. ;  prosecution  of  Haxey  for  propo- 
ning in  the  house  of  commons  an  obnoxious  libel, 
380 ;  arbitrary  measures  of  the  king,  389,  390 ; 
appoints  a  commission  to  sit  after  parliament  had 
been  dissolved,  390;  tyranny  of  Richard,  391 ; 
aecessity  for  deposing  him,  ib. ;  retrospect  of  the 
pvegnssof  the  constitution  under  Richard  II.,393. 

Bioliard  (earl  of  Cornwall),  elected  emperor  of 
Germany,  232 ;  his  character,  ib. 

BiehMd  (duke  of  York),  made  protector  of  Eng- 
land during  the  mental  derangement  of  Henry 
VI.,  444 ;  claims  the  erown,  446;  civil  wars  of 
the  Lancastrisns  and  Torkists,  447. 

(the  coont  4ai  natriavaa  th«  affain  of 
»tt54.  I 


Rkoahonibias,  ot  great  banoa  of  IngOB.  pnnWgos 

of,  218. 
Rienzi  (Nicola  de),  revolution  effected  by,  at  Roma^ 

154,155;  bis  death,  155. 
Ripuary  law,  difference  between  it  and  the  Siffiqo^ 

law,  65. 
Robbery,  when  made  a  capital  offence  hi  FnooB, 

66,  note;  prevalence 0^  in  England,  433 ;  robban 

there  frequently  purchased  pardons,  433, 434. 
Rochelle,  fidelity  of  the  citizens  of,  to  the  King  of 

France,  45. 
Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsbur^,  elected  Emperor  of 

Gennany,  234 ;  invests  his  son  with  the  dutchy 

of  Austria,  ib.;  state  of  the  empire  after  hia 

death,  235. 
Romagna,  ptrovince  of;  ceded  to  the  popes,  153. 
Roman  empire,  subversion  of;  17 ;  partitioned  among 

various  barbarous  nations,  ib. ;  state  of  the  church 

under  the  empire,  261 ;  causes  of  the  decline  of 

learning  in  it,  451—400. 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  account  of.  533. 
Romance  language,  gradual  change  of  Latin  into^ 

'458 ;  divided  into  two  dialects,  529, 530 ;  account 

of  the  Proven9aI  dialect,  530 ;  and  of  the  French 

or  northern  romance  dialect,  531. 
Rome,  sUte  of;  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century, 

126, 127 ;  internal  state  of,  in  the  middle  ag;es, 

153, 154 ;  power  of  the  senators,  154 ;  revolntioD 

effected  there  by  the  tribune  Rienzi,  ib. ;  subea* 

quent  affidrs  of,  155. 
—^  (bishops  of),  nature  of  their  primacy.  269, 270 ; 

originally  were  patriarchs,  270.    See  Popes. 
Roye  (town),  singnlar  clause  in  the  charter  o^  11% 


Salique-law,  whether  it  excluded  women  ftam  tha 
throne  of  France,  38 ;  excluded  them  tnm  pri* 
vate  succeesion  in  some  cases,  65 ;  question  aii- 
sing  out  of  this  law,  37 ;  date  of  the  Salique-law, 
65,  note. 

Sanctuary,  privilege  o^  accorded  to  monaataries^ 
467. 

Saracens,  first  conquests  oT  in  the  east,  251 ;  and 
in  Africa,  ib. ;  they  invade  Frimce,  and  are  de- 
feated by  Charles  M artel,  19 ;  ravage  that  coun- 
try ajnin,  25 ;  driven  out  of  Italy  and  Sicily  bf 
tliiB  Normans,  128,  129;  the  probable  inventoia 
of  gunpowder,  184 ;  Spain  conquered  by  theoi, 
198, 251 ;  decline  of  the  Saracens,  252 ;  sepm- 
tion  of  Spain  and  Africa  from  them,  253 ;  decUna 
of  the  khalifs  in  the  east,  253,  254  ;  Saracenic 
architecture,  not  the  parent  of  Gothic  architec 
ture,  493,  note. 

Saragosa  (city  of),  captured  from  the  Moors,  199. 

Sardmia  (island),  conquered  by  the  Pisans,  166; 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  King  of  Aragon, 
167. 

Saxons,  savage  state  of;  befbre  their  conquest  of 
England,  327,  328. 

conquered  by  Charlemagne,  21. 

Saxony,  emperors  of  the  house  of,  viz.,  Otho  L 
126,  227 ;  Henry  II.,  127, 228. 

Scabini,  a  species  of  judges,  jurisdiction  of;  166. 

Scandinavian  sea-kingau  notice  of,  319. 

Scholastic  philosophy,  derived  from  the  Arabs,  826k 
neit;  account  of  the  principal  schoolmen  ana 
their  principles,  526—529. 

Schools  (public),  first  established  by  Charlemagne, 
523. 

Scriptures,  versions  of,  made  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  507, 508 ;  the  general  r^ing  of 
them  not  prohibited  until  the  thirteenth  century 
508. 

Sects,  religious,  sketch  of,  during  tiie  dark  ages. 
009'  Manicheoi, ib. ;  Paulicians, their  taneta and 
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peneen^t,  604,  and  mtes ;  the  Albigenaes,  504, 
605;  ptjofii  that  they  held  Manichean  tenets, 
605,  and  noUt ;  origin  of  the  Waldeiises,  ib.,  and 
iwlf,  607,  note ;  their  tenets,  506,  and  nott ;  the 
Catharists,  ib. ;  other  ahonymons  sects  of  the 
same  period,  507, 506;  the  Lollards  of  England, 
606;  Hussites  of  Bohemia,  506,  509. 

Belden  (MrO»  theory  of,  concerning  the  nature  of 
baronies,  isi}  observations  thereon,  357,  358. 

Serft,  sute  of,  in  the  fendal  system,  89—02 ;  pre- 
dial servitude  not  abolished  in  France  until  the 
revolution,  91,  nou;  became  free  by  escaping  to 
chartered  towns,  119,  noU.    See  Villeins. 

Sforta  Attendolo,  rivalry  of,  with  Braccio  di  Mon- 
ione,  185. 

Sforza  (Francesco)  acquires  the  dutchy  of  Mflan, 
185.  186. 

Sheriff,  power  of,  in  omitting  boroughs  that  had 
sent  members  to  parliament,  407. 

Sicily  (island  of)*  conquered  by  the  Normans  under 
Roger  Guiacard,  120;  whom  Leo  IX.  creates 
King  of  Sicily,  ib. ;  state  of  affairs  after  his  death, 
136;  rebellion  of  the  Sicilians  against  Charles, 
count  of  Anjou,  186 ;  massacte  of  the  French, 
called  the  Sicilian  vespers,  ib. 

Siirismund  (king  of  Hungary),  reign  of.  245. 

Silk,  mano&cture  of,  when  introduced  into  Italy, 
480. 

Silver  passed  chiefly  by  weight  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  French  monarchy,  93. 

Simony  of  the  clergy  in  the  eleventh  century, 
282. 

Siamondi  (M.),  observations  on  hia  Histoire  des 
R^publiqoes  luliennes,  125, 126,  note. 

Sithcundman  or  petty  gentleman,  rank  of,  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  331. 

Slave-trade  carried  on  during  the  dark  a^s,  473. 

Soccage  and  soccagers,  probable  derivation  of  th^ 
terms,  352,  353,  and  notes  /  the  question  consid- 
ered whether  freeholders  m  soccage  were  liable 
to  contribute  to  the  wagea  of  kni^ts  in  parlia- 
ment, 408,  note. 

Society,  different  classes  of,  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, 85:  nobility,  85—87;  clergy,  88;  freemen, 
ib. ;  serfs  or  villeins,  89—92 ;  moral  state  of,  im- 
proved by  the  feudal  system,  124, 125 ;  i^orance 
of  all  classes,  459—461 ;  their  superstition  and 
fanaticism,  462 ;  degraded  state  of  morals,  469 ; 
love  of  field-sports,  470 ;  state  of  internal  trade, 
472 ;  and  of  foreign  commerce,  473. 

,  general  view  of  the  degraded  state  of^  from 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  450—474 ;  commercial  im- 
provement of  society,  474—485 ;  refinement  in 
manners,  485—501 ;  improvement  of  the  moral 
character  of  Europe,  501 ;  its  causes— elevation 
of  the  lower  ranks,  502 ;  improved  state  of  the 
police,  ib. ;  religious  sects,  503 ;  institution  of 
chivalry,  500—520 ;  the  encouraffemenl  of  litera- 
ture, 520—541 ;  particularly  by  the  revival  of  an- 
cient learning,  542 ;  the  invention  of  linen  paper, 
542,  543 ;  and  the  invention  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, 548,  549. 

Soldiers.    See  Mercenary  troops. 

Spain,  northern  part  of,  conauered  by  Charle- 
magne, 21 ;  extent  of  the  feudal  system  in,  84. 

• ,  history  of,  to  the  conquest  of  Granada,  197  \ 

kingdom  of  the  Visii^oths.  ib. ;  conquered  by  the 
Saracens,  198;  dechne  of  the 'Moorish  empire, 
ib. ;  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  ib. ;  of 
Navarre,  ib.:  of  Aragon,  199;  and  of  Castile,  ib. ; 
capture  of  Toledo  and  Saragosa,  ib. ;  mode  of 
settling  the  new  conquests,  ib.  ]  chartered  towns 
or  communities,  200,  201  ;  military  orders  insti- 
tuted, 201 ;  final  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon 
and  Castile,  ib. ;  conquest  of  Andalusia  and  Va- 
iMcia,  ib. ;  expnliioD  of  the  Moora,  why  long  de- 


layed, S02;  ehil  diifUiicni  of  Caalfle.  S08| 
reign  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  ib. ;  bouse  of  Trasta- 
mare, 204;  John  n.,ib.;  Henry  IV.,  205;  earn- 
atitutioa  of  Castile,  906 ;  sncceasioBof  the  crow% 
ib. ;  national  councils,  ib. ;  the  cortea,  207 ;  rigfat 
of  taxation,  206, 909;  forms  of  tbe  cortea,  211  { 
their  righto  in  legialatioo,  ib. ;  council  of  Castiie» 
213 ;  administration  of  justice,  213, 914 ;  viokal 
actions  of  some  of  the  kmgs  of  Oasiile,  914 ;  ee« 
federacies  of  the  nobility,  215 :  affairs  of  Aragoo. 
ib. ;  disputed  sooceaaion  to  tlM  csown  aAar  tte 
death  of  Martin,  216;  conatitution  of  Arsgen, 
218 ;  liberties  of  the  Aragonese  kingdoB,  91^ 
219;  office  of  the  justiciary,  220;  rightooflegia 
lation  and  toxstion.  223 ;  cortes  of  Aragon.  294 , 
government  of  Valencia  and  Oataknia,  ib. ;  «n 
Km  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  225;  cooqneac  of 
Granada,  225,  226;  notice  of  Spatnish  lileialna 
during  the  dark  ages,  534. 

States-general,  convoked  by  Philip  the  Fair,  lOL 
109 ;  representatives  from  the  towns  inttaduoad 
by  him,  101,  and  noU;  motivea  for  thia  oaadney 
102 ;  the  righto  of  the  stotesgeneral  aa  tolas*- 
tion,  ib. ;  stotes-general  of  1355  and  1356,  101, 
104 ;  never  possessed  anr  legislative  power,  108. 
note;  under  Charles  VIL,  105;  proreadinga  of 
stotes-general  of  Toora,  106,  107. 

Statute  of  treasons  explained,  76,  mSm. 

Stotute  law  (En^ish),  obaervations  on,  948, 349. 

Stotntes,  distinction  between  them  and  ofdtnancM, 
376,  377 ;  were  sometimes  left  to  be  drawn  op 
by  the  judges  after  a  dissolution  of  pariiaaMBit 
395 ;  fraudulently  altered  in  conaeqoence,  306. 

Stephen,  wretched  stote  of  England  dviing^  tka 
reign  of,  338. 

Strauord  (archbishop),  case  of,  355, 356,  iMtet. 

Studento,  number  of,  at  the  oniversttiM  of  f  gfa< 
Bologna,  and  Paris,  524. 

Subinfeudation,  origin  of,  72. 

Subsidies  (psrliamentory),  by  whom  aaaeaaed,  900} 
how  granted,  430.    See  Supply. 

Succession  to  the  throne,  in  Casttle,  906; 
^,  218 ;  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  390 ; 
itory  succession  established  during  iJia  Aagl^ 
Norman  reign,  349,  350. 

Sumptuary  laws,  obsertatrao  on,  486, 487. 

Superstition  of  the  dark  ages,  one  cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  learning  in  the  Rnmin  empire,  469 :  am- 
gulsr  instances  of  superstition,  ib. ;  miwjhiefa 
thence  ariaing,  466 ;  yet  not  nnaftteoded  wilk 
good,  466. 

Supplies,  granting  of,  claimed  by  the  booae  of  c 


mbns,  303 ;  application  of,  directed  by  that  hoaaa, 
394 ;  attempt  of  the  house  to  make  aupply  da- 
pend  on  redress  of  grievances,  ib. 

Supremacy  of  the  state  maintained  by  the  aawsr 
eigns  of  Europe,  267 ;  especially  by  Charle- 
magne, ib. ;  progress  of  this  papal  aupreoMcy* 
274—290 ;  review  of  the  circnmatancea  wkia 
favoured  it,  290—999 ;  endeavonfa  made  to  ta 
press  it  in  England,  209—301. 

Surnames,  when  first  nsed,  85. 

Swabia  (house  oO*  emperors  of  i^Comrad  IIL, 
230;  Frederick  Barbaroaaa,  ib. ;  Philip,  931; 
Otho,  139.  231 ;  Frederick  U.,  139-142. 

Swisaerland,  sketch  of  the  early  hialoiy  oC  916 . 
insurrection  of  the  Swiss  against  the  tyfanay  off 
Albert,  archduke  of  Anstris,  946, 947 ;  f 

of  the  Swiss  confederacy,  947,  948;  a„_, 

of  the  Swiss  troops,  948 ;  the  independenoa  af 
the  Swiss  confederacy  ratified,  948, 949. 

Swords,  when  first  generally  worn,  463,  nsSs. 

T. 

Tactiea  (miKlaTy),  of  the  foutcanth  cantarr.i 
count  oC  189,189;  iBTflotioo  of  1 
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tnmm,  184, 18ft;  oae  oT  flOtBtrriiot  I11II7  es- 
Ubiiahed  until  the  sixteenth  eentnrj,  185. 

TaiUe,  perpetual,  when  impoeed  in  Frtnce,  66. 

Tallajre,  oppreMive,  of  the  Nonnan  Idngt  of  Eng- 
land, 339. 

Tartars  of  Timiir,  incnraiona  o^  in  Ana  and  Eu- 
ropOf  258. 

Taxation,  exceesiTe,  effecta  of,  47;  taxation  origi- 
nated in  the  feudal  aids,  80 ;  immunity  ftwn  tax- 
mion  claimed  by  the  nobles  of  France,  94 ;  direct 
taxation  a  source  of  the  royal  revenues,  96; 
rights  of  the  states-general  as  to  taxation,  108 ; 
last  struggle  of  the  French  nation  against  arbi- 
trary taxation,  107 ;  right  of  taxation  m  Castile, 
in  whom  vested,  and  in  what  manner  regulated, 
a08— aiO;  taxation  of  the  clergy  by  the  popes, 
296,297. 

Taxes,  levied  without  convoking  the  states-general 
by  John  and  Charles  V.,  105 ;  remedial  ordinance 
conc^ning  them  by  Charles  VI.,  ib. ;  levied  by 
lus  own  authority  by  Louis  XI.,  106 ;  what  taxes 
leried  in  England  under  the  Norman  kii^p,  338, 
330. 

Tenants  in  chief  by  knight's  service,  whether  par- 
liamentary barona  by  virtue  of  their  tenures,  357, 
358;  whether  they  attended  parliament  under 
Henry  III.,  358,  360. 

Tenvres  (feudal),  gradual  eatabUahment  oi,  60^ 
73 ;  nature  of  tenure  by  grand  aergeantry,  190, 

Terence,  observations  on  the  Tersification  of,  465. 

Territorial  jurisdiction,  orifin  and  progress  of,  in 
Fiance,  108,  109 ;  its  diviaion  and  administra- 
tion, 109. 

Thanes,  two  classes  of,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
821 ;  were  judges  of  civil  controversies,  325 ;  for- 
feited their  militsry  freeholds  by  misconduct  in 
battle,  330 ;  the  term  synonymous  in  its  deriva- 
tion to  vassal,  330,  331. 

Tithes,  payment  of,  when  and  in  what  manner  ea- 
taUisbed,  263, 264. 

Toledo  (city  oO  captured  from  the  Moors,  199. 

Tortnre  never  known  in  England,  nor  recognised 
to  be  law,  428,  and  noU, 

Tournaments,  influence  of,  on  chivalry,  516,  617. 

Tours,  procesdinga  of  the  states-general  of,  106, 
107. 

Towna,  progress  of,  hi  En^^and,  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, 362,  363 ;  when  let  in  fee-£urm,  363,  364 ; 
charters  of  incorporation  granted  to  them,  364, 
365 ;  their  prosperity  in  the  twelfth  century,  365. 

Trade  (internal),  state  of,  in  the  dark  ages,  472, 473. 

Trade  (foreign).    See  Commerce. 

Treatv  of  Bretigni,  43 ;  of  Calais,  44 ;  of  Troyes,  61. 

Trial  by  combat.    See  Combat 

Trial  by  jury.    Sae  Jury. 

Troobedours  of  Provence,  account  of,  530;  their 
poetical  charocter  considered,  530,  531. 

Torka,  progress  of,  265 ;  first  crusade  against  them, 
ib. ;  they  conquer  Constantinople,  259 ;  suapen- 
aion  of  their  congoests,  260, 261. 

Tnaoany,  league  or,  formed  to  support  the  see  of 
Kome,  138 ;  state  of,  in  the  middle  agea,  espe- 
cially the  cities  of  Florence,  156;  and  of  Piaa, 
166. 

Tyranny  of  the  Norman  govermnent  in  England, 
837,338. 

Tything,  real  nature  of,  328, 329. 

Tything-man,  nowera  of,  324. 

V. 

VladialaQa,  kmg  of  Hnngary,  reign  of,  846. 

Univernties;  when  first  eetabliabed,  623 ;  aecofant 
of  the  umversity  of  Paria,  ib. ;  Oxford,  624 ;  of 
Bolofna,  ib. ;  encouragement  given  to  uniTeiai- 
tiM^lft.;  caoaea  of  thw  celebrity,  686-689. 


Urban  TL  (pope),  contested  elettlon  of,  aoa 

Usurpations  (papal),  account  of,  274—277. 
Usunr  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  95,  ordmanea 

against  it,  100 ;  sentiments  and  regulations  coo* 

coming  it,  484, 486,  and  nott. 


Valencia  (kingdom  oOi  constituting  of,  224, 226. 

Varlets,  education  of,  516. 

Vassal  and  lord,  mutual  duties  of,  75 ;  particulai 
obligations  of  a  vassal,  76 ;  he  could  not  aUenata 
his  lands  without  his  lord's  consent,  78. 

Vavassors,  rank  of,  87. 

Vel,  the  Latin  particle,  used  instead  of  el,  96,  nou 

Velly  (the  historian  of  France),  character  of,  63, 64» 
noU. 

Venice  (republic  oO>  origin  of,  171 ;  her  dependanoa 
on  the  Greek  empire,  172 ;  conquest  of  Daimatia, 
ib. ;  acquisitions  in  the  Levant,  ib. ;  form  of  cot 
emment,  173 ;  powers  of  the  doge,  ib. ;  and  of 
the  great  council,  ib. ;  other  councils,  174 ;  re> 
strictions  of  the  ducal  power,  ib. ;  tyranny  of  the 
council  of  ten,  175;  reflections  on  the  gorera 
ment  of  Venice,  175,  176. 

war  of  this  republic  with  Genoa,  168— ITOj 


the  Genoese  besieged  in  Chioggia,  and  obliged 
to  surrender,  169,  170;  territorialacquisitions of 
Venice,  177 ;  her  wars  with  Milan,  178 ;  account 
of  her  commercial  prosperity,  479,  480;  traded 
with  the  Crimea,  and  with  Cfhina,  480,  and  wofi. 

Versification  of  the  ancient  Latin  poets,  observa- 
tions  on,  465. 

Vienna,  description  of,  m  the  fifteenth  century 
487,  488,  tute. 

Villaret  (the  French  historian),  character  0^  63, 6< 
note, 

Villanage,  prevalence  of,  89 ;  causes  of  it,  88^  90 ; 
iu  gradual  abolition,  91,  92;  nature  of  the  ril 
lanage  of  the  English  peasantry,  and  its  gradual 
extinction,  435—441 ;  was  rare  in  Scotland,  440, 
note. 

Villeins,  different  classes  of,  89 ;  their  conditioa 
and  duties,  90,  91  -^  enfranchised  by  testament, 
91,  note;  but  not  without  the  superior  lord's  con- 
sent, ib.,  note;  in  what  cases  they  could  or  could 
not  be  witnesses,  ib ,  noU;  their  condition  by  the 
laws  of  William  the  Conqueror,  322 ;  and  during 
subsequent  reigns,  436—441. 

Villein  tenure  of  lands,  92. 

Virgin,  superstitious  devotions  tb^466,  466,  and 
notes. 

Virtues  deemed  essential  to  chivalry,  614. 

Visconti  fsmily,  acquire  sovereign  power  at  Milan, 
151 ;  their  sovereignty  gradually  acknowledged, 
151, 152;  created  dukes  of  Milan,  152;  tyranny 
of  several  princes  of  this  fiunily,  165. 

Visigoths,  kingdom  of,  hi  Spain,  197. 

•     W. 

Wages  of  members  of  parliament,  rates  of,  and  how 
raiaed,  4bB,  and  notee  ;  of  labourers  in  England 
better  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lU.  than  now,  600. 
501. 

Waldenses,  oriain  of,  605,  606,  and  note ;  their  ta 
nets,  506,  and  note. 

Wales,  ancient  condilion  of,  and  its  inhabitant^ 
434,  noU ;  members  of  pariiament,  when  sum 
moned  from  that  country,  ib. 

Walter  de  Brienne  (duke  of  Athens),  notice  of,  160 
160;  elected  signior  of  Florence,  159 ;  his  tyraa 
nical  government,  160 ;  abdicates  his  office,  ib. 

Wamba  (king  of  the  Visigodis),  whether  depoaa^ 
by  the  bishops,  268,  noU. 

Wardship,  custom  of,  ex|^ained,  80. 

Waroa,  notice  of  the  batUe  ol,  246, 
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Wetfera  (FVmiih)  tettla  in  Bngtuid,  475,  note, 
476,1101c 

WencMlMis  (Miiperor  of  Oeimtny)  depoted,  836, 
837. 

If arsgikl,  or  commuUtion  for  iMrder,  ratai  of,  66 ; 
amount  of  thanes  or  noblet  among  the  Anglo- 
Sa^ums,  321 ;  for  a  ceori  or  peasant,  ib. 

Whitelocke,  obaerration  of,  on  the  bulk  of  oar  stat- 
ute law,  349,  mit;  bis  mistake  coocemiof  the 
three  estates  oi  the  realm  determined,  409,  404, 


Wiclife  (John),  inflnenee  of  the  principles  of,  in 
restraining  the  power  of  the  clennr  in  England, 
313 ;  their  probable  influence  in  emctirfg  the  abo- 
lition of  ▼iuanage,  439. 

William  (duke  or  Noimandy),  conqners  England, 
332;  his  conduct  at  first  OKxlerate,  333:  after- 
ward more  tyrannical,  ib. ;  confiscates  Enolish 
property,  334;  derastates  Yorkshire  and  the  New 
Forest,  ib.;  his  domains,  335;  his  mereenary 
troops,  lb. ;  establishes  the  feudal  system  in  £n^- 
lano,  ib. ;  preserration  of  public  peace  daring  his 
leiga,  336 ;  account  of  his  laws,  340. 

Winnm,  statute  of,  484. 

Wisbuy,  ordinances  of,  488. 

Wlttettsgemot,  or  assembly  of  wise  men,  howeom- 
BOMd,  382, 383;  qnaliftratkmt  for  a  seat  in  that 
\388. 


Women,  ezchidsd  from  flw  throne  ol  fianes  fey 

the  Saline-law,  36;  and  from  inheriting  m 
lands  assigned  tothft  Salian  FVanksoo  thstf  oqb» 
quest  of  Gaul,  65;  but  not  from  lands  mAm 
quently  acquired,  ib. :  how  treated  by  the  mcieit 
Gennans,  ib.,  noft ;  aid  not  inherit  nra,  82,  wn^ 
Wool  (onwrooght),  exported  from  Enilmd,  47S 
476;  penalties  on  such  expoitatian,  476;  477, 

WooUen  manufactures  of  Flandeis,  474 ;  cssMof 
their  being  carried  into  Eiuriand,  474, 475,  soli; 
introduced  there  by  the  Flemings,  475,  wt»; 
progress  of  the  English  woollen  manofiKj^irai^ 
476 ;  regulations  concerning  their  sxport^o^  t 

Worms.    See  Diet  of  Worms. 

Writing,  an  accomplishment  possessed  byfniB 
the  djuk  ages,  450. 

r. 

Yorkists,  dnl  wars  between,  and  lbs  Lsaesilifr 

ane,447. 
Yorkahire  devastated  bj  WiUiam  the  ( 
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